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The Syks, once an order of mendicants, turn wi 
found a powerful State, and set up an Emperor of their own- 
account of Mahmed-shah, Nisam-el-mulk, the Vesir Ca 
eddin-ghan, and the Minister Emir-ghan, four illustrious — 
personages, who all die within the year—Delhi plundered 
sacked by the Abdalies, who invade Hindostan seven tt 
the French, grown powerful in Decan, are Jinally rn 
the English—Curious account of the origin of the Me 
nation and Marhatta Monarchs, which latter split 
families—Ahmed-shah, and Aalemghir Second, two s 
Emperors of Hindostan, blinded and set aside- 
dowlah—Ruin of the Empire of Hindostan— 
overgrown power of the English all over [na 

short by wars and confederacies— Yenghi-d8n' 
revolts against the English, who wage war also wil 
Fransisians, the Espan-yols, and the Hollanders, , 
Decan, but are worsted by the Marhattas—The | 
Aoreng-sib resumed—He conquers the two Kingdoms 
psr and Haider-abad, and puts an end to two power 
— Curious account of the Siege of Haider-abad, | 
Golcondah, its fortress. : 
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AALEM-GHIR THE SECOND ; Aziz-eddin, son of the late Emperor 
Djehander-shah, proclaimed Emperor under the title of, iii 
339. Seized by his Vezir, iii, 366. Treacherously munderedn 
his burial, iii, 374-375. L 

AALY-GOHER. See Emperor Shah-aalem. 

AALY-HIBRAHIM-QHAN, son of Doctor Mahmed-nassyr, accom- 
panies Aaly-verdy-qhan to Moorshood-abad ; settles there 
ona pension, ii, 70. Goes to meet Mir-cassem-qhan at 
Palassy with a numerous and brilliant retinue, ii, 381. His 
advice to Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 382. Appointed Examiner 
of Military Accounts, ii, 388. His objections to Mir- 
cassem-ghan’s taking an expedition to Nepal; his rational 
advice, ii, 447. Entrusted with the commission of bringing 
back Gurghin-qhan from Nepal, ii, 448. Success of his 
commission, ii, 449. His letter to Navab Mir-cassem-qhan ; 
his objection to the stoppage of a boat destined for 
Azim-abad Factory; sent on a commission to Gurghin- 
qhan, ii, 464-465. Supplicates Mir-cassem-qhan for the 
release of the English prisoners, ii, 499. Sent with a 
message to Shudja-ed-dowla ; his discourse with him; 
makes a faithful report of his discourse to Mir-cassem-qhan, 
ii, 538-539. His representation to Shudja-ed-dowla on 
behalf of Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 541. His discourse with 
Shudja-ed dowla, ti, 544-545: His tents surrounded by 
Shudja-ed-dowla’s troopers; his effects taken’ possession 
of by the latter, ii, 546. His supplique to Shudja-ed-dowla, 
ii, 547. Pays his respects to Shudja-ed-dowla ;_his conver- 
sation with the latter, ii, 549-550: Hints given by him 
regarding Mir-cassem-qhan’s hidden treasure; carried to 
Mya-yssa’s quarters, ii, 551-552+ His generous offer to Mir- 
cassem-qhan, ii, 568. Accepts the proposals of Radja 
Beni-bahadyr, ii, 570. Departs for Iahb-abad, ii, 576. 
Retires to Moorshood-abad, ii, 581-_ Appointed Divan to 
Navab Mubarec-ed-dowla, iii, 26. Takes up the cause 
of Mahmed-reza-qhan and effects his release from prison, 
iii, 68-69. His sober advice rejected by Mahmed-reza-qhan, 
iii, 80. His breach with Mahmed.-reza-qhan, iii, 83. His 
ruin caused by an intrigue of a court woman, Ml, 84-86. His 
refusal to accept two high offices, iii, 104. Declines Be 
posts offered to him by the Governor, the Navab an 


Menny-begum, ili, 105. 
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AALY-MAHMED-QHAN-ROHILLAH, son of a Gentoo Ahir, his 


adoption by an Afghan; establishes his power in his new 
dominions ; his rise to the pinnacle of fortune ; his refractori- 
ness, iii, 233-234. His unconditional surrender demanded 
by Radja Harnund; surprises the Radja in his camp, iii, 
235. His reception of Sholah-poori and her son, Mir- 
mannoo, sent to negotiate with him; his disputé about 
te rents settled; becomes an independent Prince, iii, 
236. Besieged in the fortress of Bun-gur, iii, 237. Sur- 
renders to the Emperor Mahmed-shah, iii, 238. 


AALY-VERDY-QHAN, alias Mirza-mahmed-aaly, his extreme 


poverty; follows his parents to Shudja-qhan’s court in 
Oressa; his eminent qualities, civil and military, i, 275. 
Rises in favour by his rare genius, i, 276. Appointed 
Viceroy of Azim-abad; a grandson is born to him, i, 282. 
Adopts his grandson, Seradj-ed-dowla, and names him after 
himself, i, 283. His vigorous administration insures his 
patron’s good will; executes Abdol-kerim-qhan to serve as 
an example of insubordination, i, 283-284. Moves Ishac- 
ghan, of the Imperial Court, for the patent of the Viceroyalty 
of Bengal, Bahar and Oressa; promises held out by, in 
return for the patent, i, 328. Receives the Imperial com- 
mand to fight Ser-efraz-qhan; musters his troops under 
pretence of marching against certain refractory Zemindars, 
i, 329. Addresses an assembly of Hindu and Mussulman 
officers who promise to stand by him, i, 330. Discloses 
to the officers the secret of his expedition ; marches towards 
Moorshood-abad, i, 331. His strategic entry into the 
garrison; his letter to the Viceroy, i, 332. His artful 
message, i, 334-335. Wounded, i, 339 Takes possession 
of Moorshood-abad ; his singular speech to Ser-efraz-qhan’s 
mother; takes his seat in the Mesned of command, 1, 340. 
Viewed with horror and detestation; wins over every- 
body by his altered behaviour, i, 341. Invested with 
new titles and decorations, i, 334. Sends his promised 
presents to the Emperor ; reviews his army foran expedition 
to Oressa, i, 347. Sets out for the Oressa expedition, i, 
349. Encounters Moorshood-cooly-qhan at the battle of 
Balisser, i, 352. His victory, i, 353- Marches to Catec 
to quell a rebellion, i, 365. Defeats Mirza-bakyr, i, 367. 
His affectionate interview with his son-in-law, Seyd-abmed- 
qhan, i, 368. His coolness and indifference to danger, 
i, 370. Engages the Marhattas in a number of skirmishes, 1, 
337. His honour wounded by the absurd proposal of the 
Marhatta General, i, 378. Discontentment among his com- 
manders, i, 379. Promises to remove the grievances 


of his officers, i, 280. Inclination to defection of the 
. Afghans in bis army, i, 381. His critical position, i, 


382. Refuses to ransom himself out of the hands of the 
Marhattas, i, 383. Desertion of his troops; his visit and 
touching address to General Mustapha-qhan, i, 384. 


(© 3.) 


a areas of his Afghan officers, i, 386. Attacked 
on all sides by the Marhattas, i, 387. Fights his w 
Pie the enemy, Sia eae iat the greatest stralie i, 380. 
: a serious predicament, i, 390. Interposition of 
Providence in his behalf; reaches Cutwa, i, 391. Gives 
up the idea of driving away the enemy in the rains, i 
395. His letter to the Emperor Mahmed-shah; its effect, 
1, 400-401. Collects troops; constructs a bridge of boats 
i, 402. His heavy loss due to breaking down of the bridge 
of boats ; repairs the bridge, i, 403. Severely chastises the 
Marhattas, i, 404. Returns crowned with glory and success, 
i, 406. Receives the title of Hessam-el-mulk, i, 407. His 
visit to Baladji rao, i, 419. His alliance with Baladji-rao; 
pursues Ragho-dji, i, 420. Entraps the Marhatta command- 
er, Bhasukur-pandet, i, 431-433. Interviewed by Bhasukur, 
i, 434. Bhasukur treacherously murdered by his order, i, 
435. Annihilates Bhasukur’s vast army, i, 436. Compels 
the Marhattas to evacuate Bengal; returns victorious to his 
capital, i, 437. Spreads a snare to do away with the 
overbearing General Mustapha-qhan, i, 440. His war 
preparations against the General, i, 441. Marches to 
succour his son-in-law at Azim-abad, i, 463. His negotia- 
tions with Ragho-dji, i, 464. Recalled to Bengal ; his further 
negotiations with Ragho-dji; his reply to Ragho-dji’s 
proposal, ii, 5-6. At Azim-abad ; his reception, ii, 7. Medi- 
ates in a dispute, 1i, 8. Reconciles the disputants ; leaves 
Azim-abad and advances, ii, 9. Offers battle to Ragho-dji- 
at Ranie’s-reservoir ; his victory, ii, 10. Harbours sus- 
picions against two of his Afghan commanders ; fresh nego- 
tiation with Ragho-dji by the wife of, il, 11. Pursues the 
Marhattas through endless difficulties, ii, 12. Arrives at 
Azim-abad; his engagement with Ragho-dji, ii, 13. At 
Moorshood-abad, Amani-gundj and Cutwa ; his victory at 
Cutwa, ii, 14. His arrival at Moorshood-abad ; prance 
in his army, ii, 15. Discovers indications of treason in t : 
behaviour of the Afghan Generals, Shimshir-qhan ae 
Serder-qhan, ii, 16. Dismisses’ the Afghan eee A 
celebrates the nuptials of Seradj-ed-dowla and ip aes E 
dowla, ii, 17. Directs his attention to the ici - 
bestowal of appointments by, i, 23. ae a4 _ ie 
Marhattas and Afghans Fae sree ose en ve 
His unbecoming reception by oF ae Mir die fe 7 i nee 
; ; -djaafer-qhan, i 
jects Ata-ollah-qhan's dea emir -djaafer-qhan, ii, 27; 
26. Punishment inflicted by, upon i chee Fee he 
feats the Marhattas near Moorshood-abad; retu : 
capil 38 Encampe a Aen Bete, spac ere 
news of the sad occurrences a” ‘\2))= : A tee e 
by him in an assembly of fasng ee ee spain 
) A ; 
44-45. Raises money and Prana : Chapaideh ae 


tta incursions, ii, 46. ¢ : 
eee the safety of his capital and marches against the 
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AALY-MAHMED-QHAN-ROHILLAH, son of a Gentoo Ahir, his 


adoption by an Afghan; establishes his power in his new 
dominions ; his rise to the pinnacle of fortune ; his refractori- 
ness, iii, 233-234. His unconditional surrender demanded 
by Radja Harnund; surprises the Radja in his camp, iii, 
235. His reception of Sholah-poori and her son, Mir- 
mannoo, sent to negotiate with him; his disputé about 
tBe rents settled; becomes an independent Prince, iii, 
236. Besieged in the fortress of Bun-gur, iii, 237. Sur- 
renders to the Emperor Mahmed-shah, iii, 238. 


AALY-VERDY-QHAN, alias Mirza-mahmed-aaly, his extreme 


poverty; follows his parents to Shudja-qhan’s court in 
Oressa; his eminent qualities, civil and military, i, 275. 
Rises in favour by his rare genius, i, 276. Appointed 
Viceroy of Azim-abad; a grandson is born to him, i, 282. 
Adopts his grandson, Seradj-ed-dowla, and names him after 
himself, i, 283. His vigorous administration insurrs his 
patron’s good will; executes Abdol-kerim-qhan to serve as 
an example of insubordination, i, 283-284. Moves Ishac- 
ghan, of the Imperial Court, for the patent of the Viceroyalty 
of Bengal, Bahar and Oressa; promises held out by, in 
return for the patent, i, 328. Receives the Imperial com- 
mand to fight Ser-efraz-qhan; musters his troops under 
pretence of marching against certain refractory Zemindars, 
i, 329. Addresses an assembly of Hindu and Mussulman 
officers who promise to stand by him, i, 330. Discloses 
to the officers the secret of his expedition ; marches towards 
Moorshood-abad, i, 331. His strategic entry into the 
garrison; his letter to the Viceroy, 1, 332. His artful 
message, 1, 334-335: Wounded, i, 339 Takes possession 
of Moorshood-abad ; his singular speech to Ser-efraz-qhan’s 
mother; takes his seat in the Mesned of command, 1, 340. 
Viewed with horror and detestation; wins over every- 
body by his altered behaviour, i, 341. Invested with 
new tities and decorations, i, 334. Sends his promised 
presents to the Emperor ; reviews his army for an expedition 
to Oressa, i, 347. Sets out for the Oressa expedition, i, 
349. Encounters Moorshood-cooly-qhan at the battle of 
Balisser, i, 352. His victory, i, 353. Marches to Catec 
to quell a rebellion, i, 365. Defeats Mirza-bakyr, i, 367. 
His affectionate interview with his son-in-law, Seyd-ahmed- 
qhan, i, 368. His coolness and indifference to danger, 
i, 370. Engages the Marhattas in a number of skirmishes, |, 
337. His honour wounded by the absurd proposal of the 
Marhatta General, i, 378. Discontentment among his com- 
manders, i, 379. Promises to remove the grievances 
of his officers, i, 380. Inclination to defection of the 


_ Afghans in his army, i, 381. His critical position, i, 


382. Refuses to ransom himself out of the hands of the 
Marhattas, i, 383. Deserlion of his troops; his visit and 
touching address to General Mustapha-qhan, i, 384. 
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Recovers the affection of his Afghan officers, i, 386. Attacked 
on all sides by the Marhattas, i, 387. Fights his way 
through the enemy, i, 388. Put to the greatest straits, i, 389. 
Placed in a serious predicament, 1, 390. Interposition of 
Providence in his behalf; reaches Cutwa, i, 391. Gives 
up the idea of driving away the enemy in the rains, i, 
395. His letter to the Emperor Mahmed-shah; its effect, 
1, 400-401. Collects troops; constructs a bridge of boats, 
i, 402. His heavy loss due to breaking down of the bridge 
of boats; repairs the bridge, i, 403. Severely chastises the 
Marhattas, i, 404. Returns crowned with glory and success, 
i, 406. Receives the title of Hessam-el-mulk, i, 407. His 
visit to Baladji rao, i, 419. His alliance with Baladji-rao; 
pursues Ragho-dji, i, 420. Entraps the Marhatta command- 
er, Bhasukur-pandet, i, 431-433. Interviewed by Bhasukur, 
i, 434. Bhasukur treacherously murdered by his order, i, 
435. Annihilates Bhasukur’s vast army, i, 436. Compels 
the Marhattas to evacuate Bengal; returns victorious to his 
capital, i, 437. Spreads a snare to do away with the 
overbearing General Mustapha-qhan, i, 440. His war 
preparations against the General, i, 441. Marches to 
succour his son-in-law at Azim-abad, i, 463. His negotia- 
tions with Ragho-dji, 1, 464. Recalled to Bengal ; his further 
negotiations with Ragho-dji; his reply to Ragho-dji’s 
proposal, ii, 5-6. At Azim-abad ; his reception, ii, 7. Medi- 
ates in a dispute, 1i, 8. Reconciles the disputants; leaves 
‘Azim-abad and advances, ii, 9. Offers battle to Ragho-dji- 
at Ranie’s-reservoir; his victory, ii, to. Harbours sus- 
picions against two of his Afghan commanders ; fresh nego- 
tiation with Ragho-dji by the wife of, ii, 11. Pursues the 
Marhattas through endless difficulties, li, 12. Arrives at 
Azim-abad; his engagement with Ragho-dji, ii, 13. At 
Moorshood-abad, Amani-gundj and Cutwa ; his victory at 
Cutwa, ii, 14. His arrival at Moorshood-abad j promotions 
in his army, ii, 15. Discovers indications of treason in the 
behaviour of the Afghan Generals, Shimshir-qhan and 
Serder-qhan, ii, 16. Dismisses’ the Afghan enerals ; 
celebrates the nuptials of Seradj-ed-dowla and Ecram-ed- 
dowla, ii, 17. Directs his attention to the affairs of oes 
bestowal of appointments by, il, 23. Combined army © 
Marhattas and Afghans defeated by the Generals of, 1, 24- 
His unbecoming reception by Ata-ollah-qhan, ii, 25, Re- 
jects Ata-ollah-qhan’s petition ; visits -Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 
26. Punishment inflicted by, upon Mir-djaafer-qhan, 11, 27; 
Defeats the Marhattas near Moorshood-abad ; returns to his 
capital, ii, 28. Encamps at Amani-gund}, ii, 29. oe 
news of the sad occurrences at Azim-abad ; speech deliverec 
by him in an assembly of friends and military officers, a 
44-45. Raises money and pays his troops ; provides agains 
Marhatta incursions, li, 46. Arrives at Chapaideh ; are 
vides for the safety of his capital and marches against the 
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Afghans, ii, 47. Helped by Seif-qhan with a detachment 
his unbecoming suspicion, ii, 48. His discovery of the treason 
of Ata-ollah-qhan ; his arrival at Monghyr; honours paid to, 
ii, 49. Marches forward, ii, 50. His advance towards 
Barr ; his success over the Afghans, ii. 52. Disposition of 
his army at Rani-chock, ii, 53. His steadiness and for- 
titude, 1, 54. His reply to a joint message from his 
Generals, ii, 55. His victory over the Afghan and Marhatta 
army ; rescues his daughter and her children from prison, ii, 
56. Marches into Azim-abad in military array; his distribution 
of charity; sends a letter to his Deputy at Moorshood- 
abad, ii, 57. Sends for the ladies of the murdered Afghan 
General ; his honerable treatment of them, ii, 58. His ex- 
treme delicacy on their account, ii, 59. His noble sentiments; 
a few instances of his benignity of temper, ii, 60-61. Gives 
way to the entreaties of his wife and Seradj-ed-dowla; de- 
clines to fulfil his promise to his nephew, Seyd-ahmed-qhan, 
ii, 66. Distressed at his nephew’s discontent ; his address 
to him; grants his request, ii, 67. Bestowal of appoint- 
ments upon Seradj-ed-dowla and Radja Djankiram by; quits 
Azim-abad and takes the road to Bengal; his lenity to Ata- 
ollah-qhan, ii, 58. Lands at Bhagaban-golah and arrives 
at his palace; his distribution of charities. ii, 69. Carries 
with him a number of learned men of Azim-abad and settles 
pensions on them, ii, 70. His conversation with the histori- 
an’s mother, ii, 71. Rejects invitation from Seif-qhan, ii, 
73: Appoints Seyd-ahmed-qhan, Governor of Puraniah; 
makes a present of the Fodjdary of Hoogly to Seradj-ed- 
dowla, li, 74. His reply to Faghr-eddin-hossein-qhan’s letter, 
ii, 75. Encamps at Cutwa to assemble troops; marches to 
Burdvan; Brigade under his General, Bahadyr-aaly-qhan, 
revolts, ii, 77. Disbands the Brigade, ii, 78. Defeats the 
Marhattas near Midnipur; pursues them and encamps at 
Barah, ii, 79. Loss of his vanguard; his arrival at the 
fortress of Bara-bati, ii, 80. His interview with the com- 
manders of the fortress, ii, 8t. Besieges and takes possession 
of Bara-bati, ii, 82. Appoints Sheh-abdol-subhan Deputy 
at Catec, ii, 83. Makes his way to Moorshood-abad through 
innumerable difficulties, ii, 84. Receives news of the 
defeat of his Deputy at Catec; arrives at Cutwa, at 
Motty-djil; takes possession of Faqlr-eddin-hossein- 
qhan’s immense riches, ii, 85. Meditates upon driving the 
Marhattas from his dominions, ii, 86. At Mehr-pur, at 
Cutwa, at Burdvan and Midnipur; sends Seradj-ed-dowla 
at the head of an army at Balisser to oppose Mir-habib, 
ii, 87. His extreme fondness for Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 88. 
False muster in the Bengal army brought to his knowledge ; 
a reward given to the informants by him, ii, 89. Gets in- 
telligence of the rapid marches of the Marhattas to Moor- 
shood-abad ; decamps from Midnipur and comes to Burdvan, 
ii, 90, Strange behaviour of the guide in his pursuit of the 
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Marhattas ; marches towards Midnipur, ii, 91. His desire 
of parting Seradj-ed-dowla from Mehdy-nessar-qhan, ii, 
92. Passes the rainy season in his old cantonments in 
Midnipur, ii, 93. Elopement of Seradj-ed-dowla brought 
to the knowledge of, ii, 94. Effect of the elopement upon; 
sets out for Moorshood-abad and then for Azim-abad ; his 
affectionate letter to Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 95. Another letter 
of his, full of tender expressions, ii, 6-97. Arrives&t Barr 
and learns all about Seradj-ed-dowlah ; his loving message 
to him, ii, 105. His doating fondness for Seradj-ed-dowlah ; 
recovers him, ii, 106. Sets out for Moorshood-abad with 
Seradj-ed-dowla; falls ill; his recovery, ii, 107. Orders 
distribution of charity on bis recovery; his letters to 
Radja Dooloobram and Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 108. Marches 
to Midnipur; forces the Marhattas to retreat, ii, 110. 
Consents to a treaty of peace with the Marhattas, ii, 11. 
Terms of the treaty; turns his views towards the ease 
of his subjects, ii, 112-113. Lavishes honors and titles 
upon the infant son of late Keram-ed-dowla, ii, 120. In- 
stigated by his wife to sanction the murders of Hossein- 
cooly-qhan and Haider-aaly-qhan; his answer to her, i, 
123. Goes to Radji-maba! on pretence of a hunting party, 
ii, 124. Returns to his capital, ii, 126. Falls sick of 
dropsy, ii, 152. His prediction about Seradj-ed-dowla ; 
his death, ii, 156. His private life, ii, 157-161. His one 
qualities, ii, 162. Singular instances of his prudence 2 
foresight, ii, 163-164. Some account of Bo learne e 
pious men who lived in his court and dominions, i, 
166-185. 
AAZEM-SHAH, 
the throne, i, 3. 
Agra (Ecber-abad), 
Bidjapur expedition ; 


Emperor Aoreng-zib, ascends 
sae Te Wetaas ane death ine battle of 
i, 11. Appointed to the command of 
"his misunderstanding with his brother, 

Sultan Muazzem, iv, (74: His malicious proce 
against Sultan Muazzem, iv, 175. Be ee eeu ee 
war; martial attitude of his consort, er eg a oa 
Evidence in support of his malicious attack up 
iv u 8. . ae 
5 aN, advice ae: 7 La: ee ce 
i . emned to ) il, 4. a 
th ete She tiberaeae of Shah-sadyc, 1, 42. Le 
i d : in misery, ii, 70. His ill-success at the Imperia 
ae 3 Shahdjehan-abad ; settles at Benares, % Rest 
Gan “to Azim-abad in search of employment ele 
bo MibeGaaearaeqhian to return to Benares, ii, 419. Pro 
oie money by Mir-djaafer-qhan, il, 00, E nehanenaae 
HED-QHAN, contemplates to demolis Nahe: 
at ae influence ; cealae — er ies eee 
: iy, 112, Shamefully defeated by the : 
Te are confiscated ; pul into au fe OS ocmicer 
ABDOL-NEBI-QHAN, appointed to succe! 
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maasoom, late Deputy Governor of Catec; raised to honors; 
short early history of, i, 406. 

ABDOL-RESHID-QHAN, an Afghan, stabs Zin-eddin-ahmed-qhan, 
Governor of Azim-abad, without success, ii, 36. Murders 
the Governor, ii, 37. 

ABDOL-RESOOL-QHAN, Governor of Oressa, his desertion, ii, 2. 

ABDOL-REZAC. See Mustapha-qhan. 

ABDOL-SEMED-QHAN, Viceroy of Lahore, pays his respects to 
Emperor Mahmed-shah, i, 203. His death, i, 295. 

ABDOL-VEHHAB-QHAN, quits Bhagalpur, his residence, with his 
family ; visits his brother, Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, ii, 309. De- 
prived of his family and baggage ; his family restored, ii, 
314. Blown off at the mouth of a gun by order of Mir- 
djaafer-qhan, ii, 347. 

ABDOLLAH-QHAN, Governor of Bengal, espouses the cause of 
Feroh-syur, i, 48. His gallantry and victory, i, 55. His 
military grade and new title; raised tothe high office of 
Supreme Minister, i, 58 His passion for fine women 
and addiction to all sorts of pleasures, i, 66. His severe 
answer to Emperor Feroh-syur on the latter expressing 
concern at Daood-qhan’s death; dissension between 
him and the Emperor; fortifies his quarter and_ raises 
new troops, i, 97-98. Reconciled to the Emperor, i, 119. 
His enlistment of troops, i, 120. His military policy, i, 
121. Takes possession of the Imperial citadel; appro- 
priates its treasures and beauties; absence of cordiality 
between him and his brother, Hossein-aaly-qhan, i, 142. 
Places on the throne a rival monarch, i, 186. Acquires 
partisans and raises a revolution, i, 187-189. His over- 
throw and imprisonment, i, 197. Poisoned i, 249. 

ABDOLLAH-QHAN, an Afghan General, remains faithful to the 
King of Haider-abad while others desert; deserts subse- 
quently, iv, 204. 

ABDOOL-CASSEM, DR., his excellent qualifications ; his death, ii, 
180, 

ABDOOL-HASSEN, SULTAN, King of Haider-abad, receives a 

messenger from Emperor Aoreng-zib; presents him with 

some of his famous diamonds; his curious answer to 
the messenger, iv, 167-168. Orders his General, Hibrahim- 
qhan, to oppose the Imperial army ; engages the Imperial 
army in several fierce encounters during the siege of his 
capital, iv, 180. Nearly defeats the Imperial army, 1v, 

181. His army forced to retreat by the interposition of 

Providence ; renewed charge by his vanquished army, iv, 

182. Bold answer of his warlike Generals to a message, 

iv, 184. His Generals propose a combat between a number 

of officers of the two armies; defection of his General 

Hibrahim-qhan ; flies to the fortress of Golconda, iv, 187. 

Horrible scenes in his capital, iv, 188. Restored to his 

dominions under an agreement, iv, 189. Pressed for pay- 

ment of money as required by the terms of agreement; 


a 
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pledges his jewels pending discharge of the debts, iv, 192. 
His fortress of Golconda threatened with a siege ; his 
message to Saadet-qhan iv, 196. His respectful letter to 
Emperor Aoreng-zib, iv, 196. His crimes set forth in a 
manifesto published by Aoreng-zib, iv, 197. Prepares for 
self-defence, iv, 198. Applies to Sultan Muazzem to in- 
tercede on his behalf, iv, 199. Vigorous defence of 
Goloconda by the officers of; his Generals debauched by 
Aoreng-zib, iv, 203. Defection of his principal Sfficers 
iv, 204. His magnanimous treatment of the prisoners of 
war; his message to the Emperor, iv, 207, His fortress of 
Golconda betrayed and taken possession of, iv, 215. His 
) Pp 5 
fearless behaviour, iv, 217. His singular conversation with 
the Imperial Generals; his interview with Prince Aazem- 
shah, iv, 219. Carried to Aoreng-zib as a prisoner and 
received with honour, iv, 220. His character reviewed 
in comparision with that of Aoreng-zib, iv, 227. Romantic 
but historical account of the last King of Haider-abad, iv, 
228-233. : 

ABOOL-MANSOOR-QHAN, son-in-law and successor to Saadet- 
qhan, sent by the Emperor Mahmed-shah to succour Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, i, 401. His application to Emir-qhan for the 
fortress of Chennar; provided with the patent of Governor 
of Chennar, i, 409. Marches to Azim-abad, i, 410. Reaches 
Azim-abad ; his overbearing behaviour, 1, 411-412. Quits 
Azim-abad ; proceeds to his own country, 1, 413. Invited to 
appear at the Imperial Court; consults Emir-qhan on the 
matter, iii, 222. Departs for the Imperial Court at the head 
of a formidable retinue, iii, 223-224. His interview with 
Vezir Camer-eddin-qhan and exchange of presents, iil, 225. 
His office of Mir-ateshy or Grand Master of the houschold, 
iii, 230. Made Governor of Cashmir, Ml 231. His ap- 

qarancé with an army at a critical time, til, 262. His pro- 
ee ; Tezir-ship: his respect for Nizam-el-mulk, 
motion to the Vezir-ship; his Pp v2 Hi 
iii, 276. Honours paid to, in full Durbar, ili, 277. UIs 
Sutalignicn as Governor of pe (Agra), - ie 

. ti ily of the decease ohilla, 
Resolves to extirpate the family of 

Aaly-mahmed-qhan ; engages Caim-ghan to recent 
countries in the possession of the letter, ii, aa et . 

inst the Robillas, iii, 289. His Moghul troop 
Sher ero iii His attack on the Rohillas, 
sack the town of Barr, ill, 293. | 11S i : 
Reese ded, iii, 2 His unpopulari- 
iii, 294. Defeated and wounded, 11, 297- eo nee 
ty due to his defeat; his palace and AS a neeaee 
with configeation, iil, 03: Hisimessage Sor 7S ties 
ther and her favorite eunuch, ill, 304. 
Empress-mothe er ower the Afghans, iii. 305; 
praparatiaye fen was ed ve death the Zemindar of 
ly-beg-qghan to . 

none eat an Incensed at a shameful Panels 
ertab-gur, 11, ‘ththe Abdali-king, iii, 328. Dyavia- 
made by Djavid-qnan ene of, ii, 329. The Emperor 
ghan murdered by the. one th ‘fain of, ili, 33°. His 
forms a conspiracy to bring about the » Ml, 
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irresolution to declare war against the conspiring Emperor, 
iii, 331. Takes into his service Sooroodj-mull, the Djatt 
Prince, iii, 332. 

ACHEL-SING, late Divan to Shaocat-djung, supports the cause 
of Hazzir-aaly-qhan, ii, 250. Appointed Prime-Minister, ii, 
251, Suffers to be arrested, ii, 256. 

ACOZA, the holy ; a treatise so styled, i, 209. 

ADAMS, Major, his order to the English army at the battle of 
Sooty, ii, 488. 

ADINA-BEG-QHAN, Paymaster-general to Shah-nevaz-qhan, his 
address to his master ; his letter to the Vezir Camer-eddin- 
ghan, iii, 254. His treachery in the field of battle, iii, 258. 
His precipitate flight, iii, 259. Appointed to command in 
the Do-abah; instigates the Syks to devastate the whole 
province of Do-abah, iii, 376. Invites the Marhattas to 
come to his assistance; appointed Governor-General of 
Mooltan ; his death, iii, 377. 

ADJADJOO, a Zemindar of the Checlaw of Corra, rises in open 
revolt against Djan-nessar-qhan, the Fodjdar; murders 
him and plunders his property, i, 269. An expedition 
undertaken against, by Saadet-qhan, i, 270. His defeat and 
death, i, 271. 

ADJMIR, troubles in, i, 229. Its troubles put an end to, i, 234. 

ADJET-SING, enters into a treaty with Hossein-aaly-qhan ; terms 
of his treaty, 1,68. Intercedes in behalf of his daughter, 
the Rani-consort, i, 137. Tries to get rid of popular curses 
and hootings, i, 138. Marches to Adjmir, i, 230. Appoint- 
ed Governor of Ecber-abad; lays siege to the fortress of 
Toon, i, 239. 

AFGHANS, the, massacre by, li, 37. Spread throughout India ; 
sack and plunder Azim-abad, ii, 40. 

AGA-AZIMAI, his connections with the Afghan Serdar-qhan, ii, 
64. Accused of participation in the Afghan revolution at 
Azim-abad his discharge, ii, 65. 

AGA-BABA, adopted son of Nefissa-begum, his proposed marriage, 
ii, 109. 

Rensno ve, his arrival at Moorshood-abad to lodge a complaint 
before Nevzish-mahmed-qhan; murders Hossein-cooly- 
ghan at the instigation of Seradj-ed-dowla ; flies to Moor- 
shood-abad, il, 123. 

AGRA (Ecber-abad), battle, of, i, 8. Terrible rain of thirty hours 
at, i, 269. 

AHMED-ABAD, religious trouble in, i, 74. 

AHMED-QHAN-BANGASH, an Afghan officer, his address to Shudja- 
ed-dowla, ii, 581-582. Rouses the Afghan army at the 
instigation of his half-sister, iii, 290. His victory over Vezir 
Abool-mansoor-ghan, iii, 297. Besieges and plunders the 

castle of Illah-abad, iii, 299. Raises the siege of Illah- 
abad, iii, 305. Encamps at Hussein-poor ; attacked by the 
Vezir, ili, 306. His defeat; his settlement with the Vezir, 
Tig O7 seo eee j 
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AHMED-SHAH, Emperor 


(E255) 


- , encounters Ahmed- e ii 

action ; suffers his army to be besieged ee é Ff 
260i. His victory, iil, 262. Proclaimed Emperor pice 
His favorite eunuch, Djavidqhan, concludes a shameful treaty 
with the Abdali-monarch, iii, 327. Conspires for the 
ruin of his Vezir, Abool-mansoor-ghan, ili, 330-331. Confers 
the _Vezirship on Intyzam-ed-dowla ; invests Mir-sheab- 
eddin with absolute power to conduct war against tlee late 
Vezir, iii, 332. His capital, the theatre of war and blood- 
shed for six months, iii, 333. His peace and agreement 
with the Vezir; makes over to him the Governments of Illah- 
abad and Oudh in terms of the agreement, iii, 335. Rejects 
the request of Mir-sheab-eddin ; approves of the advice of 
Radja-sooroodj-mull, iii, 336. Deposed, imprisoned and 
blinded by Mir-sheab-eddin, iii, 239. 


AHMED-SHAH ABDALI, invited by Nedjib-ed-dowlah, Ahmed-qhan- 


bangash, Shudja-ed-dowlah, and other Afghan Princes ; 
arrives at Shah-djehan-abad and inflicts on the Marhattas 
several destructive defeats ; returns to Candahar, his capital, 
li, 413, Recommends all the Indian Princes to acknowledge 
Shah-aalem as their lawful sovereign, ii, 414. The founder 
of the new monarchy of the Doorannies; taken prisoner by 
Nadyr-shah ; raised to the office of Commander, iii, 250. 
Becomes a potent Prince, shortly after the death of Nadyr- 
shah; makes seven expeditions to Hindostan, iii, 251. 
Aspires to the throne on the prediction of a Fakyr, iii, 252. 
Takes the fortress of Candahar; offers the Government of 
Cabool to Nassyr-qhan ; besieges Cabool, iii, 253. Accepts 
Shah-nevaz-qhan’s offer of the Governments of Lahore and 
Mooltan iii, 254. His generous treatment of the family of 
the fugitive Nassyr-qhan, iii, 256. His unsuccessful attempt 
at settlement with Shah-nevaz-qhan, iii, 257. His en- 
gagement with Shah-nevaz-qhan, iii, 258. His victory; 
undertakes an expedition against Emperor Mahmed-shah, 
ili, 259. Sacks and plunders the town of Ser-hend, iii, 
260. Besieges the Imperial army for seven days, iii, 
261. His ammunition accidentally takes fire; his army 
dismayed, takes to flight; his defeat, iii, 262. Marches 
towards Lahore ; his progress checked by Mir-mannoo, iii, 
325. His accommodation with Mir-mannoo; returns to- 
wards Cabool and Candahar, iii, 226. Sends Calandar- 
qhan as Ambassader to the Court of Delhi; the eunuchs of 
the Court of Delbi conclude a humiliating treaty with his 
Ambassador, ili, 327 Marchcs against the Vezir, Mir-sheab- 
eddin ; pays a visit to the Emperor Aalemghir Il, ili, 349. 
His matrimonial alliance with the House of Babar, iii, 350. 
His marauding expedition, an account of, ili, 352. Gives 
protection to Maleca-zamani and Sahaba-mahul, consorts of 
the Emperor Mahmed-shah ; marries the latter's daughter, 
iii, 353. Defeats the Marhattas in the Battle of Badely, iii, 
379. Defeats the Marhattas in another bloody action, iii 381. 
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Pursues the Marhattas and defeats them ina number of 
skirmishes, iii, 387. His victory over the Marhattas at 
Panipoot, iii, 391. Bestows the Empire of Hindostan upon 
Shah-aalem, iii, 392. Returns to his own dominions, iii, 
393. Defeats the Syks in a bloody battle ; settles affairs in 
Lahore and Cashmir, iv, 4. Sends a body of troops for 
the subjugation of Cashmir; directs the Radja of Jummu to 
assist him in the undertaking, iv, 6. His victory over Djivan, 
the Syk ; his march to Candahar and Cabool, iv, 7. 

AHMUTY, CaPTAIN, his regiment of Talingas mutinies; sends 
advice of the event to Major Monro, ii, 56r. 

AMERICA, (Yenghi-duniah), the people, soil, and geographical 
position of, iv, 120. Its discovery, the circumstances that 
led to, iv, 121. Converted into a Colony |by the English, 
iv, 122. 

AMERCICANS, They revolt and defeat the English; assisted by 
the French, iv, 123. Joined by the Spaniards, iv, 124. 
AMINAH-BEGUM, youngest daughter of Aaly-verdy-qhan ; gives 
birth to Seradj-ed-dowla, i, 282, An aspérsion against 
her moral character, i, 282 (foot note). Her presence 
of mind, ii, 38. Taken prisoner by the Afghans, ii, 43: 
Rescued from prison, ii, 56. Sent to Dacca as prisoner 
ii, 281. Condemned to death by Miren; meets her death, 

with heroical resignation, ii, 370-371. 

AmyYAiT, MR., appointed Chief of the Factory at Azim-abad ; 
favour shown by him to Mir-abdollah, ii, 270. His answer 
to Ram-narain, ii, 292. Informed of Prince Shah-aalem’s 
arrival ; measures taken by him, ii, 295. Sees Ram-narain ; 
his answer to a question put by the latter, ii, 342. Prepres 
for his own defence, ii, 349. Enjoins the author to write 
to his father to keep away from the Imperial camp, ii, 
354. His instructions to Ram-narain, ii, 357. His circum- 
stantial details of Captain Knox’s victory over Qhadum- 
hassen-qhan, ii, 362. Objects to the resolution of the 
English Councillors at Calcutta ; comes to Calcutta to make 
vigorous objections to Mr. Holwell’s acting as Governor ; 
his representation answers no purpose, ii, 374. Forms a 
strong party against Governor Vansittart ; objects to the 
latter’s scheme, ii, 380. Objects to his connection with Mir- 
cassem-ghan, ii, 416-417. His embassy to Mir-cassem- 
ghan, it, 454. His reply to the author’s questions, ii, 459. 
His arrival at Monghyr ; visits Mir-cassem-qhan ; offended 
with him, ii, 462-463. Insists upon the boat destined for 
Azim-abad Factory, not being detained, ii, 465. His voyage 
to Calcutta, ii, 466. His murder, ii, 476. 

ANDERSON, MR., a Member of the Council of Azim-abad, recalled 
to preside at the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, iii, ror. 
AORENG-2iB, the Emperor, falls ill, i, 1. Gives the Viceroy alty 
of Bidjapoor to his youngest son, Cambagqhsh ; orders 
his second son, Aazem-shah, to set out for his Govern- 
ment of Malva, i, 2. Alarming state of his health; his 


° 
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death, i, 3. Intended distribution of his dominions, i, 4. His 
territories encroached on by Sivadji; sends Shahista-qhan 
and Djesvent-rhator to chastise him, iy, 14. Sends his 
son, Soltan Muazzem, to bring Sivadji under submission ; 
confines Sivadji,iv, 15. Takes up his abode in Aoreng-abad 
for twenty-five years to chastise the Marhattas, iv, 16. 
His character and administration contrasted with those of 
Emperor Shah-aalem, iy, 125. His victory over his bypther ; 
sends his father to prison, iv, 127. His tyranny over ie 
father and brothers, iv, 128-129. Orders the execution 
of his brother, Dara-shecoh, iv, 135. A short review of his 
administration, iy, 137-140, Allows unbounded sway to 
the ecclesiastics, iv, 141-142, Confines his sons; his sus- 
picious temper alienates everybody, iv, 145-146. His anti- 
pathy for the Gentoos illustrated by the case of Djesvent- 
rhator, iv, 147-148. Outwitted by Radja Djesvent’s officers 
in the matter of two Ranies, iv, 140-150. His pretensions 
to act up to the principles of religion exemplified; his 
hostile attitude towards the Radjas of the Rhator family ; 
sends for his sons to take part in the expedition against 
Adjmir, iv, 151. His youngest son, Prince Ecber, revolts; 
suspects his eldest son, Sultan Muazzem, iv, 152. Enforces 
capitation-tax on the Hindus ; his new tax protested against, 
iv, 158. His inhuman treatment of the Hindu mob, his 
obstinacy and hard-heartedness ; his apathy to his illustrious 
Generals ; torbids the historians of his time to proceed with 
their chronicles, iv, 159. The gaps in his history, filled up 
by a collection of facts and traditional materials; his 
shameful defeats attributed to the general discontent of 
his officers and ministers, iv, 160. ‘Terrible attack on his 
private character and public life, iv, 164-165. His Haughty 
letter to the King of Haider-abad, iv, 160. His crafty in- 
structions to his Ambassador, iv, 167. Trains Sheab-eddin- 
to war, iv, 168. Orders Sheab-eddin to possess certain Mar- 
hatta fortresses ; the fortress of Salir surrenders to, iy, 169. 
His magnificent preparations for the expedition of Bidja- 
poor ; appoints his son, Aazem-shah, to command the ex- 
pedition, iv, 174. Ill will and jealousy amongst his sons and 
his Generals, iv, 175. The combined efforts of his best 
Generals prove a failure; his whole army put to straits, 
iy, 176. Goes in person to the field of Bidjapoor, iy, 
177. Bidjapoor, surrenders to; orders for the continement 
of Sekendar-shah, the King of Bidjapoor, iv, 179. Under- 
takes an expedition to Haider-abad; lays siege to it} his 
army narrowly escapes defeat through the InkerppeWwien of 
Providence, iv, 180-181. Sends his son, Sultan Mugerens 
to assist Qhan-djehan ; his army repeatedly attacked by the 
Haider-abadians, iv, 182. His reproaches to the victorious 
General, Seyd-abdollah; his letter to the General full 
of the bitterest complaints, iv, 183. His Generals ee 
Council of War and exchange messages with those of the 
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enemy, lv, 184. His victory at Haider-abad, iv, 187. Ruin of 
the magnificent city of Haider-abad attributed to, iv, 188. 
Concludes a treaty of peace with the King of Haider-abad, 
iv, 189. His ungenerous treatment of his illustrious Gen- 
eral, Qhan-djehan, iv, 191. His deplomatic policy with 
regard to Haider-abad, iv, 192-193. His fanatical conduct 
criticised by the Divines of Haider-abad; his conduct 
defended by the envoy, Saadet-qhan, iv, 194-195. His 
praise of Saadet-qhan for defending his character ; marches 
to Haider-abad ; receives a respectful letter from Abool. 
hassen, iv, 196. His malignity of heart exemplified by the 
darkest deeds of his life; his manifesto to the King of 
Haider-abad, iy, 197. Encamps near Golconda ; besieges 
the fortress ; his army attacked, iv, 198. Offended with 
Sultan Muazzem, iv, 200. Imprisons Sultan Muazzem 
with his family and consort; subjects them to insults and 
ignominy, iv, 201. Tired of the protracted siege of Gol- 
conda; debauches the principal Generals of Haider-abad, 
iv, 203-204. Conducts the siege in person; famine in his 
camp, iv, 205. His mortification at the failure of an at- 
tempt at escalade, iv, 206 Noble and curious letter of the 
King of Haider-abad to, iv, 208-209. Digs mines to blow 
up the walls of Golconda ; his mines have a retrogade effect, 
iv, 210. His intrepidity, iv, 211. Meets with several 
reverses ; settles a regular Government at Haider-abad, iv, 
212. His reception of the King of Haider-abad ; imprisons 
him in the fortress of Doolet-abad, iv, 220. Turns his 
victorious standard to Bidjapoor; sends for Abdol-rezac ; 
orders for his confinement, iv, 224. His ungenerous treat- 
ment of his General, Saadet-qhan, iv, 226. His character 
compared with that of Abool-hassen, iv, 227-228. 
AREFAT-DAY, (7 ¢., ninth of the month of Zilhidj) i, 291, (foot-note). 
ASSED -QHAN, appointed Vekil mootlak, or Agent-General, i, 15. 
Intercedes in behalf of his son, Zulficar-qhan, i, 58. Met 
with a severe punishment, i, 62. His character and death, 
i, 99. Receives a humble message from Emperor Feroh- 
syur; his reply thereto, i, :o1. 
ASSED-YAR-QHAN, a famous Poet, his death; short history of, 
ili, 239-240. 
ASSED-ZEMAN-QHAN, Zemindar of Birbohom, his refusal to meet 
) the undue claim of Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 394. Posts his 
f : troops at Kerivha and stands on his defence, ii, 395. His 
{ whole army dispersed by a handful of English, ii, 396. 
: ASSEF-ED-DOWLA, a/ias, -MIRZA-AMANI, succeeds his father 
? under unfavourable circumstan:es, iv, 69-70. His character 
criticised ; his message to his mother for payment of his 
late father’s treasures, iv, 71. Attempts to seize Sidy- 
r; deprives his younger |rother of the administration 
il-eund, iv, 72. Mr. Midleton appointed Resident 
iV). 73- John Bristow, the new Resident, 
~at his court, iv, 74. His senseless 
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conduct ; disbands his father’s disciplined troops, iv, 76-77. 
Weakness of his administration, iv, 83. Takes the assist- 
ance of the English to surprise Mahboob-aaly-qhan, iv, 84. 
His private life and character, iv, 96-100. 

ASSIR, FORTRESS of, ceded to the Marhattas by Nizam-aaly, iii, 
359. Its origin and history, ii, 362-363. - 

ATA-OLLAH-QHAN, his connection with Shudja-qhan, late Viceroy 
of Bengal; invested with the Government of Acbeg-nagur- 
radje-mahl, ii, 19. Sent to offer assistance to Mir-djaafer- 
qhan; his success in an action against the Marhattas, ii, 
24. Conspires, against Aaly-verdy-qhan ; unbecoming re- 
ception of Aaly-verdy-qhan by, ii, 25. His petition to 
Aaly-verdy-ghan; quits the army, li, 26. His treasonable 
letter intercepted, ii, 49. His banishment; his amazing 
fortune, ii, 69. Fights for Nevol-roy; slain in battle, ii, 
291. 

AxiHcABAS; universal rejoicing at, after the defeat of the Afghans, 
il, 57. Siege of, ii, 349-353; 532-535. 

hyureoekencaaticks pecleciad by the Emperor Mahmed-shah on 
his failure to get Malva out of the hands of the Marhattas; 
Assumes a different attitude; dismissed from office, lil, 219. 
Pursued ; takes the protection of Zekertah-qhan, iii, 220. 

AZIM-USH-SHAN, second son of Bahadyr-shah, assumes the crown, 
i, 22. His defeat in the battle with his brother, Muez- 
eddin, i, 25-29. Drowned, i, 29. 


BACA-OLLAH-QHAN, confined in the castle of Tlah-abad ; iii, 298. 
Receives vigorous assistance from a Sanniassi, ili, 299. 
Bacsar, BArtLE of, ii, 565-567. 
ELY, BATTLE Of, iii, 379. = 
Brune, a Marhatta General of renown, assembles a mighty 
army to invade Malva and Goodjerat, i, 257. The Govern- 
ment of Malva conferred upon, 1, 258. His several engage 
ments with Nizam-el-mulk, i, 295. His death, oh 218. 
Succeeds his father, Baladji-beshvent ; appointed rail 
Minister to Radja Sahoo, iv, 18. The part played by, ee ‘ 
occupation of Malva and Goodjerat, iv, 19-20 His protracte 
warfare with Nizam-el-mulk and his successors, tv, pie ; 
BAHADYR-SHAH, a/ias, SULTAN MuazzeM, ascends the oe 
his letter to his brother, Aazem-shah and reply a ah 
receives with favour Assed-qhan, geen a Dioudel 
i ossession of the fortresses of Amber an : 
ae er His remarkable delicacy about his ust 
i 14. " Bestows appointments and titles upon ie ae 
Munaam-qhan and cab ER iy oa aie _ eae! 
istration, i, 18. His su en death, 1, 22. 
nit during the Siege of Bidjapoor, tv, 174-175: ee 
to his father, Emperor Aoreng-z2ib, Ay fori hag gee 
r le affair, iv, 178. Sent to the assistani ; 
tithan. during the Siege of Haider-abad, iv, 182. His 
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attempt to make peace between the Emperor and Abool- 
hassen, iv, 199. Disgraced, and put into confinement, iv, 
200. His effects confiscated ; his consort put to the greatest 
insults without regard to female modesty, iv, 201. His 
noble answer to the Emperor’s messages brings about 
additional rigours and persecutions, iv, 202. 

BAHT-SING-RHATOR, a Rajpoot Prince of great learning and 
military character; revives his claim upon Djoodeipoor ; 
insinuates Saadet-qhan to come to his assistance, iii, 311. 
Advises Saadet-qhan to support his projects, iii, 315. 

BALADJI-RAO, Commander-in-Chief of the Marhatta forces, 
ordered by the Emperor Mahmed-shah to succour Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, i, gor. Ravages Bengal under pretence of 
assisting Aaly-verdy-qhan, 1, 414. Promises to offer no 
injury to the inhabitants of Azim-abad through the inter- 
cession of Govind-dji-naic, i, 417. Visited by Aaly-verdy- 
qhan ; his reception of him, i, 419. His complaint regarding 
the arrears of Chout; his alliance with Aaly-very-q ban on 
payment of the arrears; marches against Ragho-dji and 
defeats him, i, 420, Retires to his dominions in Decan, 
i, 421. Marches to Aoreng-abad ; returns on receiving a 
present of fifteen lacs of Rupees from the Governor 
thereat, ili, 322. Sustains a defeat at the hands of Selabet- 
djung, iii, 323. Dies of a broken heart, iii, 392. His 
penurious way of living, iv, 23. 

BARA-BHATI, Siege of, ii, 4; 82, Description of its situation, 
ii, 82-83. 

BarR, Battle of, ii, 54-56. 

BARWELL, Mr., one of the Members of the English Council, 
fights a duel with Gener al Clavering, iii, 75. 

Batson, Mr., Chief of the English Factory at Djehanghir-nagur- 
Dacca, seizes Navab Mir-cassem-qhan’s officers and brings 
them as prisoners to his factory, ii, 446. A Jracas between 
him and Mr. Hushtin (Warren Hastings) in the Council 
Chamber, ii, 478 and /vot-note. 

BAZ-SING, his death, i, 90 and foot-note. 

BECOOKIEY, explanation of the word, i, 209. 

BENDA, GENERAL, leader of the Sycs, his infernal deeds, i, 86. 
Stands his ground against the Imperial General, Abdol- 
semed-qhan ; beaten and pursued, i, 88. Takes shelter in 
the castle of Goordas-poor ; surrenders, i, 8y. Carried 
prisoner to the Emperor, i, go. Undergoes an excruciating 
death ; his reply to the address of Mahmed-amin-qhan, i, gr. 

BENI-BAHADYR, Minister to Shudja-ed-dowla, inspires his 
master with a mistrust of his former negotiation with 
Navab-Mir-cassem-qhan ; sends Shytab-ray with a message 
to Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 520. His expedition against the 
Radja of Bundel-cund, ii, 523. His shameful flight in the 
Battle of Bacsar, ii, 566. His proposal to Aaly-hibrahim- 

han; ordered by Shudja-ed-dowla to bring up Emperor 
dah asians ii, 570. His conference with the English in 
a bo WE SEeE NALS — © ro) het ai ome ci? 
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their camp, ii, 571. His arrival at Bérheily ; his advice for 
making peace with the English, rejected by Shudja-ed-dowla; 
sent to Lucnow, ii, 573. His arrival at Lucnow, ii, 574. 
Visits Major Carnac; declines his proposal, ii, 575. His 
escape to Shudja-ed-dowla’s camp, ii, 576. 

BETIA, Zemindar of, his offer to Aaly-verdy-qhan; delivers up 
Shimshir-qhan’s widow and children to him, ii, 58. 

BESSENT-QHAN, General, a eunuch, undertakes to nurder 
Mooghtar-ed-dowla, the Prime Minister ; invites him to an 
entertainment, iv, 78. His reception of Mooqhtar-ed-dowla, 
lv, 79. Manages to murder the Prime Minister; murdered 
by order of Assef-ed-dowla, iv, 80. 

BHAG-BAI, a favourite of Nevazish-mahmed-qhan, ii, 127 and 
Soot-note. 

BHA-SUKUR-PANDET, Prime Minister to Ragho-dji-bhosslah, sent 
to invade Bengal, i, 377. His proposal to Aaly-verdi-ghan ; 
his several skirmishes with the latter’s army, i, 378. Plunders 
the whole Baggage of the Bengal army, i, 379. His reply 
to Mir-qhair-ollah-qhan ; sent with a message from the Radja 
of Bardevan, i, 382. Defeated, and pursued, i, 404. Obliged 
to leave the management of the march to Mir-habib, i, 405. 
Puts in his next appearance on the confines of Oressa and 
Bengal; intends to defeat Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 430. Entrap- 
ped by Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 431-434. Murdered, i, 435. 

Bisigs, (i.e. English Ladies), ii, 190 (foot note), 

BipJAPOoR, Fortress of, ceded to the Marhattas, iii, 359. Short 
history of, iii, 362. Kingdom of, its position, extent and 
short history, iv, 174. Siege of, iv, 175-179. 

BILLERS, Mr., succeeds to the Chiefship of Azim-abad; instals 
Mir-cazem-qhan as Viceroy of Bahar in exchange for asum 
of money ; commits suicide on Lord Clive’s arrival; his 

ial, iii, 7. ° = 

RRR Pane Minister, succeeds Chein-ray, ii, 76: Honored 
with the title of Ray-rayan, ti, 85. His death, ii, 114. we 

BISHEN-SING, Zemindar of Seress and Cotumbah, submits to Radja 
Ram-narain, ii, 276. Flies ree ae N, 430. 

nPuk, Battle of i, 93-95; 162-103. ‘ 

Baro Me , promoted fo the Chiefship of Aood and eee 
iii i dent at the Court of Assef-ed-dowla, 
te be Fae aati the English through the instru- 
eRe Sh, 75. Reprimanded by Iredj-qhan, the Prime 
Minister, iv, 100. = : ice 

BUNIAD-SING, his confinement in Com Tee 
petition to Emperor Shah-aalem, u, 377: perigee Pe ane 
the Emperor with plenty of ammunition ea pecanatee es 
saries; leaves the Imperial fie ah Hea y 

ir-cassem-ghan, ii, 423. [His death, 1, tte ‘ 
puss looses ae © Ae en al 
ands the body of French in the § : net 
‘eddin-ghan-muzaafer-djung ; his Cues He ae er ha 

the Decan ; obtains the countries of Sicacol an J 
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&c., for his djaghir, iii, 353, and /vot-note. His titles ; 
obtains for Shah-nevaz-qhan the Premiership of the Decan, 
iii, 354. Aims at the overthrow of the powerful Nizam-aaly ; 
debauches his best Officers, iii, 355. Confines Nizam-aaly ; 
out of his senses at the latter’s escape, iii, 356. 


C. 


EFWIAH, NavvaB, mother of the Emperor Mahmed-shah, i, 
146 and foot-note. Singular ceremony observed by, at the 
introduction of her victorious son into the Imperial seraglio, 
i, 201. 


CAIM-QHAN, besieges the castle of Budaon; encounters Saad- 


ollah-qhan in an action, iii, 287. His defeat and death,, 
lii, 288. 


CALYAN-SING, RADJA, succeeds his father, Radja Shitab-ray, 


CAM 


CAM 


CAM 


be 


iii, 67. His slothfulness ; loses all power and influence at 
the Council Board of Azim-abad; recommends Radja 
Hyaliram to Governor Hushtin (Warren Hastings), iii 109. 
Applies himself to the task of putting the finances in order 
conjointly with Hyaliram; imputations against him by 
Hyarliram, not heeded by Governor Hushtin, iii, rrr. 

AC, COLONEL, his repeated engagements with the Mar- 
hattas; obliged to surrender the fortress of Goaliar and 
evacuate all his other conquests ; his retreat, iv, 116. 
CAR-QHAN, Zemindar of Narhut-semai, his difference with 
Sunder-sing ; arrested and confined, ii, 264. Invites 
Emperor Shah-aalem to join him, ii, 332. Visits the 
Emperor at Catoly ; undertakes to furnish the expenses of 
the Imperial household; his advice approved by the Em- 
peror, ii, 338. Attacks Ram-narain, ii, 339. Misses Azim- 
abad, ii, 342. Marches forward to meet the Bengal army 
with the Colonel Clive and the English, ii, 343. His retreat ; 
carries the Emperor to Bahar; detaches himself from the 
Emperor to fall by stealth upon Moorshood-abad, ii, 345. 
Prevented in his design ; intends to surprise Mir-cassem- 
ghan ; avoids an engagement and proceeds to Azim-abad, ii, 
346. Besieges Azim-abad, ii, 349. Surprised in his camp ; 
goes to Gaya-manpur and raises contributions for the Emper- 
or, ii, 353 Pays his respects to Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, ii, 356. 
Complains of the Emperor’s favour to Buniad-sing, ii, .378. 
Defeated by Major Carnac in the battle of Gaya-manpoor ; 
his flight, ii, 401. Offended with the Emperor for his grow- 
ing inclination to the English ; retires with his troops to his 
country, ii, 405. Fears to be called to account by Mir-cassem- 
qhan ; flies to the mountains of Ram-gur, ii, 422. Takes 
service with Mir-cassem-ghan, ii, 492. His discourse with 
Gurghin-ghan, ii, 494. Engaged to make incursions 
into Bir-bohom; his failure; returns to his own country, 
I 40S eae 

HOES) leader of the Balooches, some account of, iv, 
29-30, ‘ 
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CAMER-EDDIN-QHAN, appointed second Paymaster-general, i, 
242. His title of Djumlet-el-mulk, i, 247. His expedition 
against the Marbattas, i, 268. His encroachments on the 
possessions of Seif-eddin-aaly-qhan, i, 296. Sends an ex- 
pedition against Seif-eddin-aaly-qhan, i, 297. Devastates 
the town of Djan-sitah, i, 298. “His attendance commanded 
by the Emperor Mahmed-shah, i. 314. Gets news of 
his dimissal; his petition to the Emperor, i, 319. _ De- 
corates Aaly-mahmed-rohilla with titles and horfours, 
iti, 233. Sends Radja Harnund to chastise the Rohilla, 
iii, 234. Sends his wife, Shola-poori, with her youngest 
son, to negotiate with the Rohilla, ili, 236. His under- 
handed encouragements to the Rohilla; his mediation in 
the settlement of peace with the latter, iii, 238. Appointed 
Viceroy of Lahore and Mooltan; appoints to sons of the 
late Zekeriah-ahan as his Deputies, iii, 240. His affecting 
letter to his nephew, iii, 255. Killed by a cannon-ball while 
at prayers, iii, 261. Short review of his career, iii, 280, 

CANDOO-BEHARI, a great Marhatta General ; commits enormous 
excesses in Qhandess, i, 107. His exaction of one-quarter 
of the merchants’ goods, i, 108. Kills General Zulficar- 
beg sent against him; orders a general massacre, i, 109. 

CARGUZAR-QHAN, Commander-in-Chief of Shaocat-djung; his 
witty reply, ii, 200. 3 

CARNAC, MAJOR, successor to Colonel Clive ; deputes the author to 
induce Mir-cassem’s attendance to Bahar, ii, 395: Encamps 
at Djaafer-qhan’s garden ; orders Ram-narain and ee 
booloob to join him, ii, 397. Disgusted at the continual 
dissensions between Ram-narain and Radja-booloob ; 
deputes the author to bring Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 398. 
Marches to Gaya-manpoor; defeats Emperor pee 
ii, 4o1. Takes Moosher Lass prisoner, ii, 402. Sends 
Shitab-ray to the Emperor with an offer, ii, 403. Intends to 
visit the Emperor ; advances to receive the Emperor, vs 405. 
Requests the Emperor to pitch his tent in a garden close tS 
the town of Gaya ; acknowledges the Emperor's sxe 
his encampment at Bankipore, ii, 406. His skirmis Me 
Shudja-ed-dowla ; his victory, 1, 535: Receives a ee rom 
Emperor Shah-aalem ; his eto s Sopereadleati ee 
His petition to the Emperor, 11, 53°. Reine oy 

« quits the army and goes to Calcutta, ii, 561. Fromot 
eels of Brigadier-General his baat e 
bahadyr, ii, 575. Advances with STE “e z irza- 
nee ELPA ee: Anite it 583 Becenies 
a ae j ro) hudyja-ed- ee 3 
pocka calnanel tiautiet te political affairs ; peed 

my of Dr. Fullerton and causes his dismissal, 
Se ee nied of the Bombay force; injudiciously 
aie the Marhattas; suffers a complete defeat to the dis- 
grace of the British name, iii, 115- 
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CARNATIC, ruined by water, i, 226. 

CARTIER, MR., succeeds Mr. Veris as Governor of Calcutta; 
resolves to thoroughly investigate all revenue matters ; 
his Council suspects Shitab-ray’s administration, iii, 33. 
Divides Bengal and Bahar into six Governments ; forms 
Councils to watch over the proceedings of the six Govern- 
ments, iii, 34. 

Caspmir, furious commotions in, i, 159-161. 

CaTEC, (CurtTack), a description of the situation of, ii, 82-83. 

Catwa, Battle of, ii, 14; 484. 

Cazy, corruption in the office of, ascribed to the lease-system, 
ili, 165. 

CHEIN-RAY, Ray-rayan, Prime Minister to Aaly-verdy-qhan ; his 
death ; some account of, ii, 76. 

CHIN-KYLYDJ-QHAN, his singular quarrel with Zohra, i, 38. 
Moyes Zulficar-qhan, for justice, i, 39. Decorated with the 
title of Nizam-el-mulk and invested with the Viceroyalty of 
Decan, i, 59. 

CHINTAMON-pDAS, Divan to Zin-eddin-ahmed-qhan ; at variance 
with Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, i, 171. Appointed Deputy-Governor 
of Azim-abad on the dismissal of Hedaiet-aaly-qhan ; his 

* death, i, 414. 

CHINTAMON-DAS, promoted to the office of Superintendent of 
Finances in the District of Bodj-poor, ii, 439. Accused of 
corresponding with the refractory zemindars, ii, 440. Sen- 
tenced to death, ii, 441. 

CHURAMON, a powerful Djatt Prince, proves very troublesome 
i, 106. Offers submission, i, 107. His fortress laid siege 
to; commits suicide, i, 239. 

CIRCUMCISION, arguments in contradiction to the mistaken 
notion of, as being the seal of Mussulmanism, iv, 149 
(foot-note). 

CLAVERING, GENERAL, sent to India by the Council in England ; 
sets up an enquiry into the administration of Governor 
Hushtin (Warren Hastings), iii, 74. Takes Nand-comar 
into his party; his conduct produces disunion amongst 
the Members of the Council; bis duel with Mr. Barwell ; 
prevalence of his party, iii, 75. Emancipates Mubarec- 
ed-dowla from the grasp of Menny-begum, iii, 76. His 
quarrel with the Governor Hushtin; his hastiness in taking 
his seat as President of the Council; tried and reprimand- 
ed by the Supreme Royal Court of Justice ; falls ill, iii, 89. 
Dies of a broken heart, iii, go. 

CLivE, COLONEL, his title of “ The Steady and Tried in War ;” 

; his many victories over the French in the Decan; his 
voyage to Calcutta, ii, 219. His letter to Seradj-ed-dowla ; 
tired of waiting for an answer, ii, 220. Marches against 
Manic-chund; retakes Calcutta, ii, 221. His prepara- 
tions to march ayainst Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 229. Takes 
up his position in the grove of Palassy, ii, 230. His 
‘yictory, ii, 234, His orders to Major Coote, 1i, 236. 
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Receives a letter from Mir-djaafer-qhan; takes a copy 
of the letter and returns the original, ii, 258. His message 
to Navab Mir-djaafer-qhan ; his second message ; senda 
inthe minute drawn up by the Navab’s own Secretary 
in support of his second message, ii, 263 His consent 
to Mir-djaafer-qhan’s application for assistance, ii, 326. 
Marches against Emperor Shah-aalem, ii, 327. Mediates 
in an agreement between Miren and Qhadum-hassen-ghan, 
ii, 327. Arrives close to Azim-abad; receives Ram-narain 
with cordiality, ii, 328. Marches against Radja Pal uvan- 
sing; brings him to submission; receives a letter from 
Emperor Shah-aalem, ii, 329. His respectful answer to 
the Emperor’s letter; his return to Azim-abad, ii, 330. 
Marches against the Emperor Shah-aalem; his battle- 
order, ii, 343. Defeats the Imperial army, li, 345. His 
expedition to help Ram-narain; arrives near Azim- 
abad, ii, 363. Informed of Miren’s death by lightning, 
ii, 372. Advances to the Foit of Betiah; decamps 
from Betiah after compelling its Zemindar to come to 
terms; resolves to return home, il, 373- His election 
of Mr. Vansittart, Chief of Mendradj for the Governor- 
ship of Calcutta, ii, 374. Returns from England 
with absolute authority over Bengal and Azim-abad, 
iii, 2. Dismisses Nand-comar; extends his favour to 
Mahmed-reza-qhan and recommends him to the eae 
ship of Navab Nedjm-ed-dowla, i, 4, Promote . ou 
title and dignity of a Lord; his extensive powers; a 
the conduct of Johnson and Middleton ; receives “ ole 
undisguised reply from the latter, iil, 5. aes ee - 
in company with Shitab-ray to pay his respé me 
» Emperor; exchanges sumptuous entertainm 
woah site with the Vezir; compels the Emperor 
ie rei the Company with the Rea a Esa 
e nd Oressa; returns to Calcutta wi e Pate 
on Sone of te Divany daly signe aioe Mean 
o Azim abad; dismisses the sc eines 
man} appaints Radja Durdjdarain, Go ae 
abad ; effects Cid change ne attended by all the 
Conve nee A eet ; to England bent 
interested parties, 1, fe: bs Os re 
impeaching Governor Vans! 5 tev Ter enula ye 
aatite Vansittart, which the latter vigorously rep 
nce, ili, 36-37, 
hana Ane famous sass 
t-note), WW, 107-100. , 
Seu oe aan of the term, iv, 119. 
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graces of the Emperor Mahmed-shah, i, 244. Her subse- 
quent disgrace and dismissal, i, 253. 

Coors, Major, pursues Moosher Lass; returns to his Com- 
mander, Colonel Clive, ii, 236. His arrival from Europe, 
with the title of General, at Azim-abad; his sudden ap- 
pearance in Mir-cassem-qhan’s quarters; his immediate 
eerie leaving behind an English Officer to present the 

avab his excuses, ii, 415. Reprimanded by the Council 
at Calcutta; concludes upon returning to England, ii, 416. 
Succeeds General Clavering as Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in India, iii, 128. Repairs to the fortress of Madras 
to take command of the army, iii, 130. His engage- 
ment with Haider-naic; beaten, iii, 134. Joined by 
Colonel Pearce with a fresh army; offers several battles 
to Haider-naic without effect; returns to Calcutta, ili, 141. 

CoRSTAIRS, Major, ordered by Mr. Ellis to get ready for an 
assault of Azim-abad, ii, 471. 

CoOTOOB-EDDIN-QHAN-BAHADYR, quarrels with Hedaiet-aaly- 
qhan and aims at his life, iil, 266. His interview and 
ultimate friendship with Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, iii, 267-268. 
His engagement with Pir-ahmed, iii, 269. His singular 
character, ili, 271. Declines the Fodjdaries of Hyssar 
and Djudjar, ili, 273. Resolves to repossess the hereditary 
Government of Moorad-abad from the hands of the 
Rohillas ; avails himself of a favourable opportunity to 
push on his object, iii, 274. His rejection of the terms 
of an agreement offered by the Afghans, iii, 275. His 
gallantry and death, ili, 276. 

CROWN OF CREATED BEINGS, (7c, Mohammed), iii, 559 and 
foot-note. 

Cour? OF JUDICAIURE, THE SUPREME, its establishment in 
Calcutta, iii, 209. Sits in judgment at seasons and stated 
times; its method of distributing justice; strong native 
feeling against, iii, 210-211. 

CUZZEL-BASH, i, 302 (foot-note). 


D. 

DANA-ANNGA, a/ias, Dal-COOIL ; her resignation ; her wise advice 
tothe author ; provides him with a sum of money, ii, 153-154. 

DAOOD-QHAN-PENI, Governor of Goodjerat, receives a secret 
order to destroy Hossein-aaly-qhan with his troops, i, 72. 
Sides with the Hindus in their friction with the Mussulmans, 
i, 74. Prepares to oppose Hossein-aaly-qhan, i, 92. His 
victory and death; strange anecdote about his Rajpoot 
consort, i, 96. 

DARA-SHECOH, affecting narrative of the flight and adventures 
of, iv, 129-132. Sentenced to death, iv, 135. His daughter’s 
heroic attitude during tne Siege of Bidjapore, iv, 176. 

DAROGA-OF-1HE-ADALAT, some account of the office of, iii, 168. 


Abuses in the office of, iii, 169-170. Its office transferred to 
English hands, iii, 171. 
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DATA-SINDIA, a great Marhatta General, sets out for the con- 
quest of Hindustan, iii, 371. Marches against the Abdali- 
king, iii, 379. His defeat and death at the Battle of 
Badely ; his mighty army butchered to a man, iii, 380. 

DAUD-AALY-QHAN, better known as Zair-hossein-qhan, short his- 
tory of, ii, 168. 

DELHI, great disturbance at, due to the murder of a Bladji, i, 
263-264. Plague at; strange frost in, i, 265. Civil war at; 
the theatre of war and bloodshed for months together, iii, 
332-333. Sooroodj-mull, the Djatt, sacks and plunders the 
old city, iii, 334. New troubles in, iii, 335-336. The Mar- 
hattas storm and occupy, iii 384. 

DILIR-QHAN, his fidelity to Mir-djaafer-qhan; deprived of his 
considerable arrears by Miren: takes service with the two 
zemindars, Fateh-sing and Buniad-sing, ii, 331. Invites the 
Emperor Shah-aalem, ii, 332. Visits the Emperor, ii, 338. 
His gallantry; wounded by a musket-ball, ii, 339. His 
death, ii, 341. 

ne ee of Bengal, entrusted with the Military 

~ Governments of Bengal and Oressa, 1, 40. 

DJAGAT-SEAT, the famous banker, i, 279. Receives a letter from 
Aaly-verdy-qhan ; presents it to Ser-efraz-qhan, 4 133%: 
Offers “ Tips” or Promissory Notes to Aaly-verdy 4 fe s 
Commanders under condition of making ner el a 
over to Ser-efraz-qhan, i, 336 and foot-note. Ao ee 
plundered of two Corors of Rupees, besides ot Be go" ie 
by Mir-habib, a Marhatta Commander, 1, 393: caaeeee 
Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 193. Excites the English to a rup 
ii, 228. ¥ 5 s nded b 

DJAGAT-SEAT BROTHERS; their house ae fromitte tata, 

hmed-taky-ghan; they receive a message IT" ot 
Ma saniel arried to Monghyr; received with dis 
ii, 456. Seized and pe wee arene and short his- 
tinction _ by ST Mee is order of Mir-cassem- 
tory of, ii, 457-458. Murderea 6) 


qhan, ii, 504. 
DJANI-BEGUM, consort to 

the siege of Bidjapoor ; set veot 
DJANKIRAM, RADJA, Minister to a 

his master, i, 383. Appointe os 

abad, ii, 68. Placed in a dilemma ; Ass 

ii Stands upon his guard, ii, 100. His death, ii, 117: 

at ae ii, 102. His success, 1), 105. . re i bt 

Ae JHAN. appointed Governor of Qr a camer: 
BeaNeren fort of Ragho-dji-bhosslah, his de a ihe 
I eal are Azim-abad ; visited by the Afg' ne mae 

{han and Morad-shir-qhany i 50. : eae Bk . 

ur, li, 77-1 
Se oi his fanter sordels Mir-habib to render 
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accounts, li, 115- sigag 
i town of, 1, 299: ; : ae 
Danica a Snes his intimate connections with 0 
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Prince Aazem-shah ; her activity during 
Ises the enemy, iv, 170. 

erdy-qhan ; his advice to 
uty Governor of Azim- 
intrivance adopted by, 
Defence of Azim- 
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bai, mother of the Emperor Ahmed-shah; his influence 
over the Emperor, iii, 285. Becomes a Nazyr with ab- 
solute control over the seraglio; receives the title of 
Navab-bahadyr, iii, 286. Concludes a_ shameful treaty 
with the Abdaly-king, iii, 327. His murder, iii, 329. 

DJEHANDAR-SHAH a/ias, Mue7z-eddin, eldest son of Bahadyr- 
shaly his engagement with his brother, Azim-ush-shan ; 
his victory, i, 25-29. A bloody decision between him 
and his brother, Qhodjistah-aqhtar; assumes the title 
of, i, 30. His flight, i, 31. Unexpectedly victorious, i, 33. 
His accession to the throne, i, 34. Puts to death Sultan 
Kerim-eddin, i, 35. His fortune on the decline, i, 49. 
Sends his son, Yezz-eddin to fight Feroh-syur, i, 50. His 
son’s shameful flight; marches in person, i, 5. His 
defeat and flight, i, 56. Arrested and confined by the 
Vezir Assed-qhan, i, 57. His assassination, i, 62. Entrust- 
ed with the command of the van; resolves to come to a 
decisive action; engages in a sharp encounter, iv, 185. 
His victory; his respect for the ladies of the enemy, iv, 186. 

DJEHAN-SHAH. See Qhodjistah-aghtar. 

DJEHI-SING, Navab Radja; complained of at Court for his parti- 
ality against the Mussulman subjects; dismissed from 
service, i, 227. 

DJENTIL, MOOSHER, (Monsieur Gentle), visits Aaly-hibrahim- 
qhan ; his advice to him, il, 545. 

DJESSARET-QHAN, Governor of Djehanghir nugur-Dacca; in- 
structed by Miren to put to death Gahassity-begum and 
Aminah-begum, ii, 368. Declines the odious task, ii, 369. 

DJESVENT-RAHTOR, Radja ; in favour with the Emperor Aoreng- 
zib, iv, 147. Rewarded with the Government of Gudjerat ; 
two Ranies of his family narrowly escape dishonor 
iv, 148-149. 

DJEVAHER-MULL, son and successor to Sooroodj-mull, com- 
mences hostilities with Nedjib-ed-dowla ; takes into service 
a body of Marhattas; accepts the services of a European, 
named Somro, iv, 33. 

DjIVAN, the Syk, begins life as a writer and accountant ; 
applies for the Patent of the Government of Cashmir, iv, 4. 
Bears an absolute sway; his valuable character and his 
patronage of learning, iv, 5. Opposes Noor-eddin-qhan ; 
taken prisoner, iv, 7. 

DOOLET-ABaD, ceded to the Marhattas, iii, 359. Historical 
account in connection with, iii, 360-36r. 

DootoospraMm, Rapja, son of Djankiram, the first Minister, 
ordered to attend business at Oressa as Pishcar or Agent, 
i, 406. The Government of Oressa conferred upon, with 
other honors, i, 445. His incapacity, ii, 2. His cowardice, 
ii, 3. Shuts himself up in the fortress of Bara-bhati ; 
visits Ragho-dji-bhosslah; made prisoner by stratagem, 
ii, 4. His release; his return to Moorshood-abad, il, 6. 
Promoted to the office of Agent-General to Radja 
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Kam-narain at Moorshood-abad, ii, 118. Ill-used by Seradj- 
ed-dowla, ii, 193. His agent at Calcutta excites the 
English to a rupture, ii, 228. Goes to Palassy with his 
troops; appears to be busy with his duty, ii, 230. Made 
first Minister of Mir-djaafar-qhan, ii, 237. Helps Emperor 
Shah-aalem with money, ii, 349. 
DOST-MAHMED-QHAN, distinguishes himself in a skirmish with 
the Marhatta Ragho-dji-bhosslah, ii, 13. Made Command- 
er of a Brigade, ii, 15. His display of vilour, ii, 55. 
Wounded and disabled, ii, 222. Retires to Sarsaram, ii, 224. 
DRAKE, Mk., gives shelter to Kishen-boblub, ii, 188. His 
shameful fight, ii, 189. Retires to the factory of Mendradj, 
ii, 219. : 
ucanect, Mr., Governor of Puraniah, in charge of the Finance 
Office ; mediates between the Governor Hushtin and Mr. 
Francis, iii, 106. ‘ ; : 
DuRDJ-NARAIN, RapJa, brother of Radja Ram-narain, appoint- 
ed Deputy Governor of Azim-abad, ii, 555: His avarice 
and aspirations ; his ungratefulness to his benefactor, ili, 8. 
Appointed Governor of Azim-abad; dismissed with see 
iii, 11. His mismanaged state of affairs brought to Be to ee 
great discomfiture, iii, 18. His secrets betrayed eel” 
dur ; rejects the wise advice of pane i 19: sonal 
in great pomp to pay his respects to Lord Clive; Pp 


i i issi ix in the 
yay »» obtains permission to mix in ti 
on the way to retire; 0 Pp ae ie 


Viceroy's cortege after providing for t 
outstanding balances, 11, 20. 
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» Emperor Aoreng-zib, revo’ 
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helter in the Harbour of Mascat, 1V 153: a ee 
sone and sold by the [Imam oF Misch ae a 
*hah-sultan-suleiman, the ranian ‘ee 
he het tiie utmost kindness and hospitality by 
ecelv t ae 
ian Monarch, Iv, 15 : 
A eee grandson of Aaly-verdy-qhan, 
Mit Ete deat a ea - their fortified outposts 
i THE stand on their defence; the ae eee 
ask possession of by Same te eae ened 
taken ssess oy ilaged by the : 
llings pillag) Gee 
warehouses and dwel ged by fn meeting, i, 219, 
ii Their deliberation § te wale 
peasy fail knowledge of the situation of seal ore 
Acquis & ir strange attack ; return to their tothe ee 
Camby ae g22. Their terms for a treaty ar cou 
without loss, a ii, 223. ‘Their representatlen a eee 
Seat Effects of Mir-djaater-qha 
ed-dowla, i, : 
sentation upon; result 0 


his marriage, 


f a great Council held by, ti, 229: 
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Their high regard on the very name and sound of Imperial 
Prince, ii, 326. Their march against Mir-cassem-ghan, 
ii, 480. Their victory over Mir-cassem-qhan’s Generals, 
Aalem-qhan and Hibet-ollah, ii, 483. Their victory in 
the Battle of Catwa, ii, 485. Their victory in the Battle 
of Sooty, ii, 489. Surprise the strong post of Udua; 
their victory, ii, 498. Confined in the house called Hadji- 
ahmed; massacred by Mir-cassem-qhan’s orders, ii, 505. 
Take the fortress of Monghyr; march to Azim-abad, ii, 508. 
Occupy the citadel of Azim-abad, ii, 510. Their notion 
of the bravery and number of Shudja-ed-dowla’s army, 
their precipitate retreat, ii, 528 Their march to Azim-abad, 
ii, 530. Arrive at Azim-abad ; their preparations for defence, 
ii, 531. Their engagement with Shudja-ed-dowla under 
the walls of Patna, ti, 532-533. Join the Emperor Shah- 
aalem ; their inclination to come to terms with Shudja-ed- 
dowla, ii, 571. Besiege Chennar-gur, ii, 577. Raise the 
siege and march against Shudja-ed-dowla, ii, 578. The 
garrison of Chenner-gur surrenders to, ii, 582. Terms of 
the treaty concluded with them, by Shudja-ed-dowla, ii, 584. 
Their unity and generosity towards the landholders of 
Bengal, iii, 12. Their surprise at a strange Indian way 
of distributing justice, iii, 27-28. Manner by which they 
find their way to most parts of India, iii, 93. Their succes- 
ses in Decan, iii, 116-117. Their complete and disgrace- 
ful defeat in Decan, iii, 127. Their suppression of the details 
of war, iii, 132. The historic fortress of Gwalior taken by, 
ii, 135. Abandon the fortresses of Gwalior and Gohud to 
come to terms with the Marhattas, iii, 137. Negotiations 
carried on by, for a passage through the Marhatta territory 
of Oressa, iil, 138-139. Passage through Oressa obtained 
by, on payment of the arrears of Chou¢ and other valuable 
presents to the Marhattas of Nagpur, iii, 140-141. A 
critical examination of their system of Government, 
iii, 153-155. Their hatred of the natives of India, iii, 161. 
Failure in rent ascribed to their ignorance of the Indian 
usages and customs, iii, 163-164. Their introduction 
of lease system brings corruptions in the Cazy’s Office, 
ili, 165-166. Their unsociableness and inaccessibleness, 
lii, 170. Severe reflection upon, as masters of Bengal, 
ili, 171. The zemindars too loose and unrestrained under 
their government, iii, 181. Native accusations brought 
in general against them, contradicted, iii, 183 (/foot-note). 
The country seems to haye no apparent master since their 
conquest, iil, 185. A critical examination into their 
defective administration, iii, 184-211. Struck with the 
‘prosperity of the French, resolve to have a share in the 
conquest of India; take up the cause of Mahmed-aaly- 
ane take possession of Arcat, iii, 354. Occupy the French 
_ fortress and port of Poolcherry after a long siege, iil, 363. 
_ Their treaty with Shudja-ed-dowla, an account of, iv, 51. 
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Benares annexed to, iv, 74. Wage war in Decan against 
the Marhattas; colonise in America, iv, 122. Their war 
with the American colonists, iv, 123-124. 

ENGLISH COUNCELLORS AT CALcuTTA, The, assent to Lord Clive’s 
election of Mr. Vansittart, as the Governor of Calcutta, 


ii, 374. Their consent to Navab Mir-cassem-qhan’s 
application for bringing Radja Ram-narain under his 
control; their interposition on Shitab-ray’s behalf; order 


Shitab-ray to quit Mir-cassem-qhan’s dominions, ii, 420. 
Demand an explanation from Mir-cassem-qhan for his five 
executions, ii, 429. Their opinion on Mir-cassem-ghan’s 
letter to Governor Vansittart; their resolution of deputing 
one from amongst themselves to Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 454. 
Their assemblage in the Council Chamber; their bitter 
reproaches upon Governor Vansittart and Mr. Hushtin, 
ii, 477. Reject Governor Vansittart’s advice; their 
unanimous opinion to take revenge for Mr. Amyatt’s 
murder; offer Mir-djaafer-qhan the sovereignty of Bengal 
and the services of the English forces ; their agreement 
with Mir-djaafer-qhas, ii, 479. Depose Mir-cassem- 
ghan and reinstate Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 486. Their 
order to Major Monro to attack Shudja-ed-dowlah, 
ii, 562 

ENGLISH COUNCIL IN LONDON, The, disapprove of the treaty 
concluded by the English with Shudja-ed-dowlah, iv, 58. 

ENGLISH TRADERS, The, their subjection to unaccustomed duties, 
li, 449. 

ELLIoT, Mr., appointed Ambassador at the Court of Poonah, 
iii, 99. ; > 
ELLIs, ia Chief of the English Factory at Azim-abad, ii, 420. 
Seizes Mir-cassem-qhian’s officers and brings them prisoners 
to his factory, ii, 446. His preparations for an assault of 
Azim-abad, ii, 471. Attacks Azim-abad, ii, 472. Takes 
possession of all Azim-abad, excepting the citadel and the 
Chehel-sootoon; his retreat, ii, 473. Quits the factory; 


surrenders with his followers, ii, 474. Sent prisoner to 


i a y's ii, 480. 

Monghyr; committed to Ferhad-aaly’s care, 1, 4 

Eyaahineettia ty a follower of Mehdi-nessar-qhan, his gallantry; 
his death, ii, 102. : 

Bd eaDysRDALL keeper of the Emperor Feroh-syur’s private 
signet, i, 68. His jealousy of other Ministers, 1, 69. Ordered 
to quit the Court; i, 71. His pusillanimous conduct, i, 99. 

is incapacity, 1, 104. 

devcrenepanne ete ered with the title of Umdet-el-mulk and made 
third Paymaster-General, i, 318. Secretly made a Vezir ; 
his hostile attitude to and disagreeable discourse upon, 
Camer-eddin, resulting in the latter's dismissal, i, 319-320. 
Offers an apology to Nizam-el-mulk and Camer-eddin, 
i, 321 Advised to repair to Illah-abad, i, 322. ees 
atl the Fodjdari of Gwaliar, iii, 231. Rise and ge 
disgrace of, iil, 243-245. His murder, iii, 246. His body 
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and property, a dispute about, iii, 247-248. His ancestry and 
family, tii, 277. His learning, gallantry, talents and gener- 
osity, iii, 279. 

F. 


FAQHR-EDDIN-HOSSEIN-QHAN, son of Seif-qhan ; his marriage 
with Seyd-ahmed-qhan’s daughter; sudden death of his 
wife, ii, 18. His conspiracy against his father ii, 64. 
Succeeds his father as Governor of Puraniah; his bad 
conduct, ii, 74. His letter to Aaly-verdy-qhan ; his 
journey to Moorshood-abad ; his confinement, ii, 76. His 
escape and union with his troops at Maha-nedda; his 
march to Puraniah, ii, 78. Stops at Malda, ii, 79. Sent 
for by Aaly-verdy-qhan;-lodged at Mvorshood-abad 
under guard, ii, 85. Effects his escape and joins the 
« Marhattas; his death, at Shah-djehan-abad, ii, go. 
FATEH-SING-CAICVAR, one of the feudatories of the Marhattah 
Empire; makes a treaty with the English and gets posses- 
sion of Goodjerat, iii, 116. His defection, iii, 119. 
FERO-SYUR, PRINCE, son of Azim-ush-shan ; a competitor to 
the throne of Bengal; declared a prisoner and sent for 
by Djehandar-shah ; reckons on the Gratitude of Hossein- 
aaly-qhan ; arrives at Azim-abad with family, i, 41. His 
interview with Hossein-aaly-qhan ; his daughter Maleka 
Zemani induces Hossein-aaly to take up his cause; his 
cause espoused by Hossein-aaly, i, 42-43. Rises in re- 
bellion against Djehandar-shah ; his victory, i, 48-49. His 
engagements with the Emperor Djehandar-shah, i, 50-55. 
His fresh victory, i, 56. Ascends the throne, i, 58. Decorates 
his nobles, i, 59. Puts to death the Emperor Djehander- 
shah and the General Zulficar-qhan, i, 62. Bloody begin- 
nings that marked the first days of his reign, i, 63. His 
incapacity, fickle nature and mean character, i, 65. 
Scheme for parting the two formidable Seid Brothers, i, 66. 
His insincerity, i, 72. His nuptials with a Hindu Princess, 
i, 70. Disapproves of the treaty concluded with the 
Marhattas, i, 113. His addiction to unnatural practices, 
i, 115. Sends for the three illustrious Governors of the 
Empire, i, 116. His curious answer to the resolute pro- 
posals of Nizam-el-mulk and Ser-boolend-ghan, i, 117. 
Pays a state visit to the Vezir Abdoolla-qhan and swears 
to be a sincere friend, i, 118. His second attempt at recon: 
ciliation with the Vezir Abdolla-qhan i, 120. His new accom- 
modation with the Vezir, i, 125. Rejects the sage counsels 
of Djchi-sing-sivai; receives an artful messages from 
his Vezir, i, 128. His moderate answer to the artful 
message, i, 129. His altercation with his Vezir; retires to 
the seraglio for safcty, i, 131. Dragged out of his seraglio 
and confined, i, 135. Manner of his exit related in two 
different ways, i, 138-141. 
FOpJDAR, or Military Governor, the duties and _ responsibilities 
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of the office of, iii, 175-177. Districts under a, iii, 178-179. 
Abuses and oppressions in the office of, iii, 182-183. 

FOOLEECHER, Major, (7.e., Robert Fletcher); succeeds Major 
Monro ; dismissed from command in the army, li, 574. 

Fouck, (Fowke) Mr., appointed Chief of Benares, iii, 76. 

FRANCIS, Mr. his arrival at Calcutta in the capacity of a Director 
with authority to enquire into the character of the Gov- 
ernor, ili, 71-72. His influence on the wane, iii, go. His 
differences with the Governor Hushtin (Hastings); his 
duel with the latter, iii, 128. His fresh quarrels with the 
Governor in matters of administration; starts for England 
well-equipped with proofs to charge Governor Hastings 
with misdemeanours, iii, 133. 

FRENCH, The; their defeat and loss of the factory of Cassim- 
bazar, ii, 226. Render assistance to Hedaiet-muhi-eddin- 
ghan ; Nassyr-djung marches against, of Poolcherry, iii, 320. 
Their intrigue with Ram-das, iii, 322. Grow powerful 
all over Decan, iii, 353. Their quarrel with the English ; 
abandon the service of Salabet-djung, iii, 358. Their 
fortress of Poolcherry taken by the English, iii, 363. 

FULLERTON, DR., his questions to the author, ii, 434. Re- 
quested to attend the English Factory at Azim-abad, ii, 471 
A prisoner at Monghyr, ii, 480. Escapes the sanguinary 
hands of Mir-cassem-qhan ; his replies to the latter; commit- 
ted to the care of Aaly-hibrahim-qhan, ii, 506-507. 
Furnishes security, ii, 508. Effects his escape, i, 510. 
Dismissed from service ; sets out for his country, iil, 7. 


G 


-BIBI, eldest daughter of Aaly-verdy-qhan, extends her 

ae aad intimacy to Hossein-coaly-qhan j her intercession 

in favour of the latter successfully carried out, i, 422, e 

‘oot-note. Her imprisonment, il, 186. Leagues herself wit! 

Mir-djaffer-qhan and gives him assistance, 11, 228. ages 

at Dacca, ii, 281. Condemned to death by drowing; meets 

r death heroically, ii, 370-371. ; 

Gusee ashes galsisedee to Sunde ee of Dye 

i i r’s effects; his property -d, ii, 418. 

Gece nephew to the Viceroy Hoscalt oes 

marches against the Emperor Mahmed-shah ba take reveng 

for his uncle’s murder, i, 178. His daa ies Za aia 

GHAZI-EDDIN-QHAN, eldest son to Nizam-e Be ee ae 

“Lord of Lords,” iii, Brg. Invested wit e 

; hi ili, 324. : ie 

ee en a ARSE of The Séir-M erates . 
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i" Wounded by a musket-ball, 1, 460. = ye 
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domestic happiness in the zenith of his power, i, 
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Introduced to Aaly verdy-qhan, ii, 124. His reflection on 
the murder of Hossein-cooly-qhan, ii, 125. His advice to 
Shaocat-djung, ii, tg8-199. His opinion on Seradj-ed-dowla’s 
letter, ii, 205. Attends Shaocat-djung in his expedition 
against Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 207. Introduced to the English 
by Mir-abdollah, ii, 270. Admitted in the service of Ram- 
Narain ; accompanies him in his expedition against Bishen- 
sin®, ii, 276. His return to Azim-abad, ii, 277. Suspected 
by Miren on account of his father’s concern with Emperor 
Shah-aalem ; clears himself, ii, 293-294. On an embassy to 
the Emperor, ii, 297. His faithless proposal to his father 
rejected by the latter, ii, 300. Suggests his scheme for the 
attack, ii, 310-311. His proposed expedient, ii, 319-320. 
His safe arrival at Benares with all his family, ii, 323. A 
guest of Dilir-qghan at Ticary; goes to Bahar, ii, 332. 
Settles at Azim-abad, ii, 333. His reply to the request of 
Mr. Amyatt ; his letter to his father, ii, 354-355. Deputed 
by Major Carnac to Mir-cassem-qhan; exposes the purport 
of the messsage to the Prince, ii, 395. Obtains release of his 
Djaghir in and about Monghyr, confiscated by Mir-djaafer- 
qhan, ii, 397. Sent on a mission to Mir-cassem-qhan by 
Major Carnac and the other English rulers, ii, 398. Explains 
his errand to the Prince in his encampment at Boodgam ; 
takes leave of him, ii, 3¢9. Arrives at Moor-shood-abad ; his 
journey to Azim-abad, ii, 400. His arrival at the English 
Camp at Bankipore; how he gets permission to quit Moor- 
shood-abad, ii, 409-411. Sees Mir-cassem-qhan ;_ his 
answer to the Prince’s proposal, ii, 412. Sets out for 
Moor-shood-abad ; arrives at Calcutta; visits Mr. Amyatt, 
Mr. Gay and Captain Knox, ii, 413. His several attempts 
to gain Mr. Amyatt’s mind to the cause of Mir-cassem-qhan, 
ji, 416. Sends to Mir-cassem-qhan the details of his 
conversation with Mr. Amyatt; arrives at Azim-abad, ii, 
417. His opinion of the abilities of Gurghin-qhan and 
Mahmed-taky-qhan, two Generals of Mir-cassem-qhan, 
li, 422, Sent for by Navab Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 424. His 
answer to Mir-cassem-qhan’s demand, ii, 425. His mission 
to Mr. Amyatt ; his question to the latter, ii, 459. Recalled 
to the Court of Mir-cassem-qhan ; questions put to him and 
his replies, i, 460-461. Supplicates Mir-cassem-qhan on 
behalf of Dr. Fullerton, a prisoner at Monghyr, ii, 481. His 
_ answer to Mir-cassem-qhan’s address, ii, 517. His journey 
_ to Hussein-abad, an account of, ii, 529-530. Joins Shudja- 
ed-dowla’s army at Munir-sil, ii, 531. Takes service with 
¢ Shah-aalem, ii, 535. His mission to Major 

arrives at Azim-abad; delivers to the Major the 
letter, ii, 537. suc-ess of his mission; repairs 
Hussein-abad, ii, 538. Written to by Major 

ce tlhe fortress of Rhotas in the 
ication ti ja Sahomul, ii, 

) accompany him to Azim- 
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abad ; applies to Dr. Fullerton and secures a safe conduct, 
u, 554. Arrives at Azim-abad, ii, 555. An attendant on Mr. 
Sage at Benares; his confusion and grief at the news of his 
father’s sudden death, iii, 16. Arrives at Hussein-abad ; 
obtains confirmation of his Djaghir’s patent drawn up in 
his own name, iii, 17. His friendship and attachment for 
Colonel Goddard ; his intended interview with the latter to 
push on a private affair, iii, 98. Commences a eritical 
examination of the English form of Government, ili, 153-154. 
Discourses at length the defective system of the English 
administration, gives twelve causes for the declining state 
of these countries and suggest expedients for better 
government, ili, 184-211. Gives a historical account of 
himself, his family and friends, iv, 86-95. Neglected by 
Mr. Middleton, iv, 104. His attack on Aoreng-zib’s 
character ascribed to sectarian differences, iv, 126 ( foot- 
note). Introduces scraps of information supplied by 
Hashem-aaly-qhan to fill up gaps in Aoreng-zib’s history, iv, 
160-164. 

Guavae quakiasisina: advocates the cause of Hadji-ahmed’s 
liberation, i, 333. Commands the Imperial army against 
Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 335. His engagement with the Gentoo 
General Nandoo-lal; his victory, i, 337. Hears of the 
Viceroy Ser-efraz-qhan’s death ; his astonishment and 
despair, i, 338. His gallantry ; his death, i, 339: 

GOCOOL-CHUND, Collector-General and Commissary of Dacca ; 
abruptly comes to Moor-shood-abad to accuse his eat 
Hossein-cooly-qhan ; his accusation causes his ne are 
disgrace and dismissal, 1, 422. Severely handled by 

in-cooly-qhan, i, 423. 3 

Gio agetGae aie a brieaeeuase in the Battle of Sooty, 11, 488. 
is a i fa wounded soldier in Mir-cassem- 
His singular narrative o ¢ ; encutel 
qhan’s army, ii, 490. Prepares himself for as a ara 
in Decan; appointed to ans a ce cent a 
ainst bis will, iii, 98. is complain ; 
Calentta against Colonel Lesley backed by other of oent 
; f the army, iii, 114, On the 
raised to the sole command of | MA (under 

: . q e 
point of effecting a junction with th Nea aa dereees 
General Carnac) when the latter sustains a | a 
arrives at Surat; gets instiuett on ae eae Mi 
Calcutta to eh fee wietiloosstis; se gives 
him a pension, iii, 116. His junction with amen 
sing-caicvar ; takes Azim-abad-Gudjerat y = ihe sn 
delivers the city and fortress to Patshay srover a potent 
cesses over the Marhattas in Deen Paar 
pily;- te the: men oF ete ar Arco. Besieges the 

Ree ee ele Gbeesein: iii, 128. Defeated 
‘ ortress 0 2 

fy the Marhattes his retreat, iv, 115. Reaches Bombay, 
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Gouup, RANA of, becomes an ally of the English, iii, 117, 
His castle taken by the English under mask of frien 


dship, 
lil, 118. His other strongholds threatened with aaeiine, 
iii, 134. Gets tired of the English, his new allies, and 


gives signs of defection; the fortresses of Gwalior and 
Gohud abandoned to him by the English, iii, 137. Reduced 
to extremities by Scindia, iii, 138. 

GOLC@NDA, siege of, iv, 198-207. Betrayed, surprised and 
taken, iy, 215. Riches found in; ancient history in 
Connection with the fortress of, iv, 222-223. 

GOODJERAT, conquered by the Marhattas, i, 258. 

GoRAN (GoRING), Mr., promoted to the Chiefship of Moo- 
shood-abad, iii, 75. 

GOVINDA-MUL, entrusted with a mission by Radja Ram-narain ; 
brings his mission to a successful issue, ii, 258. 

GULSTON, (GALSTAUN) Mr., his embassy to Mir-cassem-ghan ; 
his arrival at Monghyr, ii, 462 and foot-note. 

GuRD-HuR, RADJA, Governor of Malva; his several engage- 
ments with Badji-rao; his death, i, 258. 

GURGHIN-QHAN, alias QHADJA GURGHIN, appointed General 
of Mir-cassem-qhan’s artillery ; his unbounded sway over 
his master’s mind, ii, 389. Entrusted with the duty of 
manufacturing guns and flint-muskets, ii, 420. Accused 
of treason; his bold answer to Mir-cassem-ghan, ii, 438. 
Intends to undertake an expedition in Nepal, ii, 446. 
Inspires Mir-cassem-qhan to conquer Nepal; marches 
on his intended expedition, ii, 447. His expedition mis- 
carries, ii, 448. His return to Betia, ii, 449. His opinion 
on the letter and message of Governor Vansittart, il, 455. 
Wants to detain a boat at Monghyr destined for the Azim- 
abad Factory; his advice to Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 466. 
Proposes to place the General Camear-qhan in defence 
of Udua-nala, ii, 493. His answer upon being proposed 
to take command of the post at Udua-nala, li, 493. His 
murder, ii, 501. 

GURU-GOVIND, leader of the Sycs, i, 18. One of the successors 
of Nanec-shah, i, 82. 

H. 


HABIB-BEG, takes service with Shaocat-djung, ii, 196. His 
false report of a confederacy against his master, ii, 202. 
Betakes himself to an expedient, ii, 203. 

HADDY-AALY-QHAN, a physician ; his successful treatment of 
Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii, 107. 

HADJI-AHMED-QHAN, brother of Aaly-verdy-qhan ; appointed a 
Member of the Viceregal Council of Bengal, i, 281. Loses 
his office of Divanship, i, 327. His cause espoused by 
Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 332. Reprimanded by Ser-efraz-qhan ; 
— permission to repair to Aaly-verdy-qhan’s camp, i, 333: 

eceived with open arms by Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 335- 
Arrives at Moorshood-abad; proclaims everywhere the new 
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Prince, his brother, Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 340. Put to torture 
to extort confession of his wealth ; his death and burial, ii, 39. 

HADJI-BEDI-EDDIN ; short history of this illustrious man, ii, 
184-185, 

HAIDER-AALY-QHAN, brother of Hossein-cooly-qhan, his mur- 
der, ii, 125. 

HAIDER-ABAD, Siege of, iv, 179-188. 

HAIDER-BEG-QHAN, a Caboolian, some account of, iv, 102¢ 

HAIDER-COOLY-QHAN, appointed Grandmaster of the ;Artillery, 
i, 172. Involved in the conspiracy against Hossein-aaly- 
ghan, i, 176. His activity and foresight, i, 178. Surrounds 
the Emperor Mahmed-shah’s person with a numerous troop 
marshalled in order; advances to attack Ghairet-qhan, 
i, 179. His promotion; his title of Nasser-djung, i, 183. 
Appointed Governor-General of Goodjerat, i, 227, Failure 
of his expedition against Nizam-el-mulk, i, 240. Appointed 
Governor of Adjmir to chastise the refractory Radja Adjet- 
sing, i, 241. His death by an accident, i, 262. 

HAIDER-NAIC, a Commander in the service of the French in 
Decan; his surname of Naic; takes service with the 
Radja of Malavar, iii, 120. Quarrels with the Divan of 
Malavar; kills him and takes possession of his office ; 
assists Nizam-aaly-qhan against the English, and returns 
vanquished, iii, 121. Falls suddenly upon the English 
and gives them a great defeat; compels them to enter 
into a treaty with him ; his treaty of peace with the Mar- 
hattas, iii, 122. His preparation for war; his correspond- 
ence with the Ministers of the French kingdom, iii, 123. 
His army equipped and trained after the European model ; 


his conquests yield a revenue of about Bi pier 
year; his severe discipline, iii, 124. Rega res his - 
territories from the Marhattas on the conclusion of a 


i i : iii Beats 
treaty; invades the province of. Arcot, iii, 125. 
the “Bugual under command of General Monro; takes 
possession of the City of Mendradj and the fortress of 
Arcot and Pool-cherry, ili, 127. Inflicts a heavy defeat 
on General Coote; master of everything, save the se 
of Mendradj, throughout Arcot and up to the walls o 
Mendradj, iii, 134. / 
Marner brother-in-law to Vezir Abela ae 
assists the latter in his action against the Rohillas; dies 
ighting bravely, iii, 296. - ; ; : 
Bima, Govahar of Goodjerat; rises in rebellion at 
the instigation of his nephew, Nizam-el-mulk, i, 248. 
Defeated by Ser-boolend-qhan, 1, 251. ee 
HARNUND amas a Roudja by clan; invested with the Govern- 
ment of Moorad-abad and the neighbouring countries ; 
ordered to raise an army for subduing the Rohillah ; marches 
to Moorad-abad, iii, 234. Surprised in his camp by ie 
Rohillah, iii, 235. Cut down by the Afghans while occupied 
in his devotions, ili, 236. 


- | 
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HASHEM-AALY-QHAN, a historian of the time of Aoreng-zib, 
iv, 159. Passages quoted from his writings, i, 140-142; 
iv, 160-164. 

HASSEN-REZA-QHAN, his dislike to being a Prime Minister or 
a Deputy, iv, 102. Invested with the office of Naib 
or Deputy to Navab Assef-ed-dowla; his addiction to 
pleasurable pursuits, iv, 103, 

Hay,oMr,, acting Chief of the Factory of Patna during Mr. 
Amyatt’s absence, ii, 395. His address to the author, 
ii, 398. His embassy to Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 454. His 
arrival at Monghyr, ii, 462. Kept hostage at Monghyr, 
ii, 466. 

HAZYR-AALY QHAN, a slave-boy to Seyd-ahmed-qhan; declares 
himself Lord of Purania, ti, 251. Stands in his defence; 
general desertion of his troops, ii, 255. His flight, ii, 256. 

HEDAIET-AALY-QHAN, VEZIR, father of Gholam-hossein-qhan, 
the author; received by the Viceroy of Azim-abad with 
every mark of respect; appointed Paymaster of the 
province of Azim-abad, i, 358. Becomes an eye-sore to 
Dewan Chinta-mon-das, i, 370. Ordered to repair to the 
country of Narhut-semai under pretence of restoring it 
to order, i, 371-372. Misrepresented, i, 413. Dismissed 
from office, 414. Dissatisfaction and suspicions conceiyed 
against his conduct; actions taken to rid the countries 
under his sway, of his influence, i, 423-424. Desired to re- 
pair to Moor-shood-abad to wipe off the stain put upon his 
character, i, 425. Joined by his brother, Mehdi-nessar-qhan, 
who resigns his service; pays his respects to the Viceroy 
Abool-mansoor-qhan, who compliments him with a large 
pension, i, 426. Departs for the Imperial Court, i, 427. 
Attaches himself to Prince Shah-aalem, ii, 287. Under- 
takes to make war preparation for Shah-aalem, ii, 288. 
Joins the Emperor Shah-aalem at Benares, ii, 295. Rejects 
the faithless proposals of his son, the author, ii, 300. 
Exchange of questions and answers between him and the 
author, ii, 301. Accepts the advice of the author; visited 
by the zemindar Pahluvan-sing, ii, 320. His Djaghiry- 
lands restored, ii, 329. His letter of advice to Emperor 
Shah-aalem, li, 336-337. His sober advice to the Emperor, 
ii, 403. Visits Major Carnac; received with honor, ii, 406. 
Takes leave of the Major; returns to his estate, ii, 409. 
His interview with Mir-cassem qhan ; his requests granted, 
ii, 424. Lives in retirement in his estate; sends his 
son, Seyd-aaly-qhan, to Shitab-ray to ask certain 
favours, iii, 14. Takes up his residence with his 
family and dependents at Hossein-abad which he had 
founded; dies of apoplexy, iii, 16. Some account of, iii, 
264-270. 

HEDAIET-MUHI-EDDIN-QHAN, nephew to Nizam-el-Mulk, assumes 
independence on the latter’s death ; defeated by his cousin, 
Nassyr-djung ; taken prisoner, iii, 320. Contemplates the 
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destruction of 
French ; slain 
ill, 322. 
HIBRAHIM-QHAN, a/ias QUALIL-OLLAH-QHAN, General of the 
King of Haider-abad ; suspicions as to his conduct; his 
desertion, iv, 187. Raised to the tank of seven thousand 
horse and decorated with the surname of Muhabbet-qhan, 
IV, 203. 
_ ia s 
HIMMET-QHAN, an Afghan General in the employ of Nassyr- 
djung, iii, 320. His conspiracy to murder his lord and 


Himmet-qhan with the assistance of the 
In an engagement with Himmet-ghan, 


plunder his treasures, iii, 321. His friction with Hedaiet- 
muhbi-eddin-ghan ; slain in an engagement with the latter, 
ili, 322. 


HoLKAR-MALHAR, obtains from Selabet-djung a confirmation 
of the grant of the countries of Qhandess, Sunk-mer and 
Djalima, iii, 324. His assistance sought by the Court of 
Delhi, iii, 327. Comes to the assistance of Mir-sheab- 
eddin on promise of a high pay, iii, 335. His attack on 
the Imperial camp under cover of night, iii, 337. Plunders 
the Imperial camp, his honourable treatment of the Em- 
peror’s consort and other ladies, iii, 338. Solicits co-oper- 
ation with Sooroodj-mull the Djatt Prince, iii, 380. His 
whole army exterminated, iii, 381. 

HOLLANDERS, The, dispossessed by the English of their factories 
and settlements all over Bengal and Babar, iv, 118. 

HOLWELL, Mr., appointed to officiate as Governor of Calcutta, 
li, ; 

Hoore eae festival, disorders usuals in the days of, i, 263. 

HOSSEIN-AALY-QHAN, interviews the fugitive Prince Feroh-syur, 
i, 42. Promises to take up Feroh-syur’s cause and stand 
by him, i, 43-44. Organises an expedition with Feroh- 
syur at its head, i, 47. Sets out on his expedition, i, 48. 
His decorations and appointment as Paymaster-General 
of the Imperial force, i, 58. Undertakes an expedition 
against Radja Adjet-sing-Rhator, i, 67. Returns to his 
capital after coming to terms with the Radja, i, 68. His 
friction with the Emperor Feroh-syur, i, 70. Reconciled to 
the Emperor ; agrees to start for his Viceroyalty of Decan, 
i, 71. Magnificent preparations made by, on the occasion 
of the Emperor’s nuptials, i, 76. Threatens the Emperor, 
i, 92. Suffers a disgraceful defeat at the hands of the 
Marhattas; his authority denied by the Crown-servants, 
i, 109. Marches towards the capital, 1, 122. His virtuous 
intentions exemplified by the story of a village girl, i, 123. 
His decision on hearing the news of an accommodation 
between the Emperor and the Vezir; his decision protested 
against, 1, 126. Does not think himself a subject, i, 127. 
Marches through the city in battle array and takes posses- 
sion of the gates and ramparts ; visits the Emperor, i, 130. 
His terrible message to the Vezir, i, 135. His administra- 


tive reforms, i, 137-138. Takes possession of the Imperial 
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riches, i, 142. His character, popular estimate of, i, 143. 
His hot discussion with his brother, the Vezir, i, 164. Re- 
solves on marching in person to Decan, i, 172. A con- 
spiracy against, i, 174. His assassination, i, 176, His 
remains, furious combat for, i, 177- 

HOSSEIN-COOLY-QHAN, Deputy Governor of Dacca; his dis- 
missal; reinstated through the recommendation of Gahassity- 
Bibi, i, 422. Invested with a new Qhylat, i, 423. His mis- 
understanding with Gahassity-bibi, ii, 123 and foot-note. His 
murder, li, 125. 

Housrt oF Gop (i.e, the Caaba or Square house within the 
mosque of Mecaa), ii, 184 (foot-not). 

HOUSE OF MOURNING (i.e, the Imam-bara); ii, 273 (/oot- 
note). 

Husutin (Hastincs) Mr.; Bara-sahab or Governor of Arcot, 
appointed Governor of Calcutta; spends ninety days in 
perusing records; sends orders for the arrest of Mahmed- 
reza-ghan and Shitab-ray, iii, 39. Takes a journey to 
Moor-shood-abad to acquire a knowledge of the affairs of 
Bengal; reduces the Council of twelve Members into a 
Committee of five Members; reduces the allowance of the 
young Navab Mubarec-ed-dowla from twenty-four lacks a 
year to sixteen, iii, 45. Commences the trial of Shitab- 
ray and Mahmed-reza qhan ; acquits the former with honor, 
iii, 47. Bestows upon Radja Calyan-sing the office of his 
father, Radja Shitab-ray, ili, 67. An enquiry into his con- 
duct, administration and secrets set up by General Claver- 
ing, iii, 74-75. Justifies his own conduct against the ac- 
cusations brought against him by Nand-comar and his 
adversaries ; accuses Nand-comar of forgery misdemeanour 
and crime; brings him to trial by a Grand-jury; causes 
his execution, iii, 78-79. Sues General Clavering before the 
Supreme Royal Court of Justice for attempting to take 

possession of the Government, iii, 89. Reorganises his 
Government by dismissing Clavering’s officials, iii, 91. His 
project, iii, 96-97. His scheme meets with disapproval in 
the Council, iii, 98. Appoints Mr. Elliot the Ambassador 
in the Court of Poonah, iii, 99. His reconciliation with 
Mr. Francis on the reinstatement of Mahmed-reza-qhan, 
iii, 106-107. Interviewed by Radja Hyaliram, iil, 110. 
Dismisses all the Members of the Council! of Azim-abad from 
their shares in the Revenue-office, iii, 111. His duel with 
Mr. Francis; gets intelligence of English reverses in the 
Decan, iii, 128. Engages General Coote to take command 
of the army at Mendradj; borrows a large sum of money 
from the wealthy Bengalees of Calcutta, ili,129. In a great 
crisis; contemplates a friendly alliance with Nedjef-qhan 
and Emperor Shah-aalem, iv, 116. His admirable fortitude 
and character; makes a progress into Hindostan ; dis- 
possesses the Hollanders of their factories and settlements 
all over Bengal and Bahar, iv, 117-119. 
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HYALIRAM, 


Radjz : * 
districts adja, becomes the disposer of all matters in the 


of Chayn-poor, Sarseram and Seress-cotumbah 
under promise of presenting Mr. Neek with a large sum of 
money; incurs the displeasure of Mr Neek and gets into 
trouble ; applies to Governor Hushtin for an audience ili 
109. Interviews the Governor through the mediation of 
Calyan-sing ; discloses certain secrets and accuses the 
Council of Azim-abad of enormous infidelities «n the 
management of finances ; inyested with full powers in the 
management of finances, iii, 110. Complains against his 
colleague, Radja Calyan-sing, to Governor Hushtin, iii, 111. 


Bright side of his character as illustrated by an affecting 
little story, iii, 112-119. 


a 


ILLAH-ABAD, threatened with a siege, i, 148. Siege of, draws 
to a length, i, 149. Its Governor submits ; terms and con- 
clusion of the treaty of, i, 150. 

IMAM-BAQSH, a worthless slave-boy of the worst morals; made a 
Commander, iv, 98. His banishment; confiscation of his 
Property, iv, go. 

IMTIAZ-MAHAL-BEGUM, a/ias LAL-COAR, mistress of the Emperor 
Djehandar-shab, i, 35. Her influence over the Emperor, i, 36. 

INDIA, character of its people and soil, iii, 157-158. Paternal 
affection of its Princes for their subjects, iii, 159. Its 
Emperors and Princes act as Judges in civil cases, iii, 169. 
Direct communication between its Emperors and people, 
iii, 173. Prosperous condition of its people under the native 
rulers, iii, 179. Causes assigned for its decline under the 
British rule, iii, rg1-211. 

INTYZAM-ED-DOWLA, son of Camer-eddin-qhan, receives the office 
of the second Paymaster and Fodjdar of Moorad-abad, ili, 
286. Joins the Emperor in his operations against the Vezir, 
iii, 329-330. The Vezir-ship conferred upon him, iii, 332. 
In league with the Empress-mother, iii, 337. Dismissed 
from office, iii, 339. Murdered by his nephew, Umad-el- 
mulk, iii, 374. : ; ‘ 

IREDJ-QHAN, obtains leave to retire to Shah-djehan-abad to provide 
for his safety, iv, 70. His attendance at Court requested ; 
wants a safe conduct for his person, honour and fortune ; 
made a Prime Minister; his secret resentment for the 
family of the deceased Minister Mooghtar-ed-dowla, iv, 95. 
His threatening words to John Bristow ; his sudden death; 
succeeded by Hassen-reza-qhan, lv, 100. ; 

ISMAIL-BEG-QHAN, a General under Abool-mansoor-qhan } re- 
solves to seize the family of Ahmed-qhan-Robilla, iti, 294. 
His gallant fight, iii, 295. = ' 

fkeccQUAN: altos his Serene in the administration ae 

endears himself to the Emperor Mahmed-shah ; the dignity 0 
Mahi. bestowed upon, i, 318. His hesitation in giving his 
impartial opinion on a point of importance ; prevailed upon 
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by the Emperor to give his views on the advisability of 
removing Camer-eddin-qhan and Nizam-el-mulk from the 
Ministry, i, 320-321. Held in the highest esteem by the 
Emperor and his nobles, i, 322. Obtains new honours 
and new emoluments, iii, 216. His death; his sons receive 
Imperial favours, iii, 217. 


° J. 


JOHNSTON, Captain; his embassy to Mir-cassem-qhan; his 
arrival at Monghyr, li, 462. 

JouNsTONE (Dyonson) Mr., Chief of Bardevan ; orders Nedjm- 
ed-dowla to take his seat in the mesned of sovereignty ; 
receives a sum of money from the latter as a present, iil, 3. 
His act of taking money undergoes a severe criticism as 
being improper and unjustifiable ; his resignation ; his bold 
reply to the orders of Lord Clive, iii, 5. Returns home, iii, 6. 


E. 

KISHUN-BOHLLUB, son of Radja Radj-bohllub ; his escape to 
Calcutta, ii, 188. 

Knox, Captain, brings up in an incredibly short space of time a 
detachment from Bardevan, ii, 351. His arrival at Mr. Amy- 
att’s, ii, 352. Surprises Camcar-qhan in his camp ; his triumph 
ii, 353. Joined by Shitab-ray with his force, ii, 358. His 
proposed night attack; his night march; returns to his 
camp, ii, 359. Attacked by Qhadum-hassen-qhan, li, 360. 
His victory, ii, 361. Returns to Azim-abad, ii, 362. 

KyrET-CHUND, Rapja, successor to Biru-dutt, Prime Minister 
to Aaly verdy qhan; recovers an immense balance ; his 
death, ii, 115. 

L. 


LALLY, Colonel, Commander of Shaocat-djung’s artillery ; his 
confinement ; his banishment, ii, 199. Invited by Seradj- 
ed-dowla ; goes to Moor-shood-abad, ii, 203. 

LANCA, (the modern Ceylon) ; its origin, geographical position 
and ancient history, iv, 8-9 (foot-note). 

Lass, Moosher (MonsizuR LAw), a French Commander, 
marches to Moor-shood-abad and takes service with Seradj- 
ed-dowlah ; his advice to the latter, ii, 226. His prediction ; 
his departure for Azim-abad, ii, 227. Arrives at Azim- 
abad and learns all about Seradj-ed-dowlah ; his retreat 
beyond the Keremnassa, ii, 236. In the Imperial camp; 
visits Mahmed-cooly-qhan ; visits the Emperor Shah-aalem, 
ii, 318. At Saherseram; complains of the Grandees of 
Hindostan; proceeds in his journey, ii, 319. Invited by 
the Emperor Shah-aalem ; arrives in the neighbourhood of 
Azim-abad ; complimented by Radja Ram-narain, ii, 347- 
Decamps; arrives at Bahar, ii, 348. His defeat at the 
battle of Gaya-manpur, ii, 401, His surrender ii, 402. 

LESLEY, Colonel, appointed to command in the Decan ex- 
pedition, iii, 98. His incapacity ; sets out in his expedition 


+ 
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to Decan against the Marhattas, iii, 99. His thoughtless- 
ness, unpopularity and death, iii, 114. 

Ee RAL OHAN a eunuch Commander; some account of, 
iv, 85. 

LOOTF-EN-NESSA, a bond-maid and favourite of Seradj-ed- 
dowlah, ii, 94 ( foot-note). 

LUSHINGTON, Mr., second to Mr., Ellis, Chief of Azim-abad 
factory ; escorts Shitab-ray in Shudja-ed-dowla’s dominions ; 
returns to Azim-abad, ii, 420. 


M. 

MAccuirg, Mr., Chief of the English Factory at Azim-abad ; 
li, 408, 

Mapina, the Hindu Prime Minister of the King of Haider-abad; 
suspects the conduct of Hibrahim-ghan, iv, 187. Turned 
out of his office in pursuance of the terms of the treaty; 
murdered along with his brother without the knowledge of 
the King of Haider-abad, iv, 189. 

MAHBOOB-AALY-QHAN, a eunuch Commander; confounded and 
at a loss how to act, iv, 82. Surprised by the English in 
his camp, iv, 84. Repairs to the Court of Assef-ed-dowla ; 
treated with kindness by the latter, iv, 85. 

Maul, or fish, insignia of the, i, 200 ( foot-note). 

MAHMED-AALY-QHAN, a Commander of character; sent to Nevol- 
ray’s assistance, iii, 291. Wounded with a musket-ball, 
lii, 296. - 

Matte Aaa Moluvy ; some account of, ii, 168. = 

MAHMED-AMIN-QHAN, his arrival at the camp _of Hoe 
qhan, the Viceroy, i, 133- Confirmed in his post OGneca: 
Paymaster, i, 137- In league with the Emperor Mai Be 
shah, i, 152-153- His life aimed at; stands on his a 
i, 165. Conspires at the overthrow of the Viceroy, 176. 
His anxiety for the Emperor's safety, 1, 178. eee, 
tions, i, 183. His Sie his ane ae Bs rophet, 1, 

_ His peculiar religious notions, 1, 223-774: 

MAHMED-ASEAC, the Catval Soe to surrender his effects 

b Mir-cassem-qhan, 1, 419. : r 

Mi Prince of Met abad ee 

re Sh sche ae Prince Shah. 
“Gs H . < 

ee er Tena his scheme to the Prince ; Ee 
a r to his side the Grandees of the Prince's court, it 3 9: 
aed by Shudja-ed-dowla; ons Prince aa oe 

d sets out in his expedition, 1, 290- Leaves = be 
i 291 Marches to Azim-abad, ii, 292. Pite! = dia 
ac Bh ena ar he 

Ree bs oe renee tae proposed expedient 

aalem, ii, 30 tr Pera garden, ii, 306. Receives an in- 

See ee Ram-narain, ti, 307- Requests Prince 

s 


i in ; for 
Shah-aalem’s help to chastise Ram-narain; prepares 
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an attack, ii, 208. Wishes to send the author on an em- 
bassy to Ram-narain, il, 311. Exchange of questions and 
answers between him and the author, ti, 312-313. Changes 
his encampment, ii, 315. Assaults Mehdy-gundj Tower, 
ii, 316. Gets intelligence of the approach of the Bengal 
army and the loss of his fortress of Illah-abad; resolves to 
abandon the siege, ii, 317. Requested by Shah-aalem and 
Moesher Lass to defer his departure ; decamps, ii, 318. At 
Saherseram, ii, 319. His encampment at the town of 
Seyd-radja; opposed by Shudja-ed-dowla, ii, 322. Gets 
permission to repair to Shudja-ed-dowla’s court, ii, 323. 
His effects seized and his camp plundered, ii, 324. His 
confinement, ii, 326. 


MAHMED-MORAD, alias YIICAD-QHAN, a Cashmirian of notorious 


character; wins the favour and friendship of the Emperor 
Feroh-syr; decorated with titles and honours; suggests 
expedients for the seizure of Abdollah-qhan and the demoli- 
tion of Hossein-aaly-qhan, i, 115. Taken out of the castle 
by order of the Vezir, i, 131. His palace ransacked, i, 137. 


MAHMED-QHAN-BANGASH, Governor of Illah-abad, styled Ghazen- 


fer-djung ; assembles an army for the conquest of Bundel- 
cund, i, 260. Besieged in the fort of Djeit-gur ; rescued 
by his son; deprived of his Government of I!lah-abad, i, 261. 


MAHMED-REZA-QHAN, Governor of Djehanghir-nagur-Dacca ; 


dismissed from office ; brought a prisoner to Moor-shood- 
abad, ii, 557. His rise on the downfall of Nand-comer ; 
rises in the favour and good graces of Lord Clive; recom- 
mended to the Deputy-ship of Navab Ne djim-ed-dowla ; 
his decorations and titles, iii, 4. Sent to Azim-abad, to 
recover from Durdj-narain and other officials the balances 
due to the English; his stringent measures to realise the 
Government dues, iii, 22. His intrigues with Menny- 
begum and Babboo-begum, iii, 26. Threatened with an 
arrest, ili, 39. His palace attacked; his submission, iii, 4o. 
Divested of all control over the Imperial revenue, ili, 43. 
Forsaken and neglected, iii, 67. His cause taken up by 
Aaly-bibrahim-qhan who secures his release, iii, 68-69. 
Joins the party of General Clavering; rejects the sober 
advice of Aaly-hibrahim-qhan; gets the office of Deputy 
to Mubarec-ed-dowla and the general Fodj-dary, iii, 80. 
His breach with Aaly-hibrahim-qhan, ii, 83. His disgrace, 
dismissal and downfall, iii, 91. Dark and severe hints 
against him, iii, 94. Appropriates the wealth of Rabia- 
begum, iii, 102. In office again for the third time, iii, 107. 
His private life, character and family, ili, 148-150. 


MAHMED-SHAH, EMPEROR, a/ias Roshen-aqhter, ascends the 


throne, i, 145. Closely watched by the Vezir, i, 147. His 
secret satisfaction at the failure of operations conducted 
by the Seid Brothers, Hossein-aaly-qhan and Abdollah-qhan, 
against Nizam-el-mulk, i, 163. His lenity to the vanquish- 
ih i, 182. His distribution of offices, i, 183. In the field 
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of battle, i, 193. His pompous entry into the capital, i, 200. 
His refusal to appropriate the late Vezir Mahmed-aamin- 
qhan’s estate, i, 205. Promotion of his nobles, i, 227-228. 
Renders his person accessible to the cause of justice, i, 230. 
Pompous celebration of his marriage, i, 236. A daughter 
and a son born to him, i, 241. His Imperial name suffers 
in the estimation of his people, i, 245. Sets out on an ex- 
pedition against the Marhattas under pretence of # hunting 
party, i, 265. Consents to pay a tribute to the Marhattas, 
i, 294. Marches out slowly to oppose Nadyr-shah ; inactiv- 
ity of his Generals, 1, 308-309. Ignominious defeat of his 
General Saadat-qhan, i, 311. His reception by Nadyr-shah, 
i, 312. A tool in the hands of Nadyr-shah; obeys the 
latter's commands, i, 314. Reorganises his administration, 
i, 318-319. In conference with his Councillors on a point 
of importance, i, 320-321. Congratulates Aaly-verdy-qhan 
upon his successful operations against the Marhattas and 
decorates him with new titles, i, 407. A brief review of 
the latter part of his reign, iii, 215-232. His march against 
the overbearing Rohilla, Aaly-mahmed-qhan, iii, 237. His 
victorious return to the capital, iii, 238. Disgusted with his 
Minister, Emir-qhan, iii, 244-245. Appoints a desperado to 
murder Emir-qhan, ili, 246. Sends his son, Ahmed-shah, at the 
head of an army to oppose Ahmed-abdali, iii, 260. His joy at 
the news of victory over the Abdali, iii, 262. His death, iii, 
263. His burial, iii, aa A brief sketch of his character 
: administration, ii, 281. , d 
Since? tagbowtpaant General ; appointed Fodjdar of Birbobum ; 
ordered to raise men and discipline only such as may eet 
serviceable ; discharges his duties with the greatest ability, 
ii 421. Entrust d with an order by Navab yea 
h - goes to Moor-shood-abad, and executes the order, ii, 
CREE - at Cutwa, ii, 477. Disunnion between him 
456. Encamps at Cutwa, il, 477 aahectenehehe 
and Seyed-mahmed-qhan, Dept oe * pie mae 
abad ; outcome of the disunion, ii, 482. Bs cS ation 
of battle only with his own trained soldiers , bee mee 
cannon-ball, ii, 484. His undaunted bravery; Ms ' 


ae i ion; ious 
Mannieb-vAR/QHAN, an officer of great resolution; a curio 


ecdote of, ili, 227-229. . . 
Si hiwabyeERS ‘undertakes to murder Seradj-ed-dowla ; murde 
“i “é 2 


him, li, 242. ee 
eae hermaphrodite, 160 Jeet rh sent by his father 
eee: a a Aood, iii, 298. Encamps In = aos 
ise Sena of Belgram; sends one of his unc pa ae 
couaidanatl force towards Lucknow, Hil, 300. on ee 
cevee opposition in the hands of Sheh-muezz-e es 
ae tro 5 defeated in a brisk action, 1, 302. : re- 
Afghan” Ae P Renders assistance to his father, ili, Oe 
ricionet, the Spree of Prophets; his methdd of conversion; 
’ 
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propagation of his religion by the sword contradicted, iy, 
143-144 ( foot-note). 

MALEC-DJIVEN, a powerful Zemindar; his ungrateful dealings, 
iv, 131. Treacherously imprisons his benefactor, the Prince 
Dara-shicoh, iv, 132. Assumes the name of Baght-yar-qhan, 
iv, 133. Popular hootings and curses against, iv, 134, 

MALEKA-ZEMANI, Empress-consort of Mahmed-shah; brought 
to .bed of a mole of female appearance, i, 238. Quarrels 
with the Vezir Umed-el-mulk, iil, 351. Quits the country 
with Saheba-mahal to take protection with the Abdali-king, 
iii, 352. 

MANICK-CHUND ; entrusted with the charge of Seradj-ed-dowla’s 
new congests in Calcutta, ii, 192. Attacked by Colonel 
Clive ; his flight, ii, 22r. 

MANSARAM-SAHOO, an eminent banker ; accused of concealing 
Sunder-sing’s effects; his properties confiscated by Navab 
Mir-cassem-ghan, ii, 418. 

MAN-SING, RADJa ; brings the enemy to a stand in the Siege of 
Haider-abad, iv, 183. 

Marcar, an Armenian General; ordered to go to Moor-shood- 
abad to execute an order; executes the order, ii, 456-457. 

MARHITAS, The, establish a tribute all over the Decan, i, 
{11-112. A body of their horse destroyed by a mob, i, 133. 
Defeated in the bloody battle of Cambaye, i, 252. The do- 
minion of Malva passes into their hands, i, 258. Encroach on 
the Imperial territory, i, 260. Possessed of all the territories 
as far as Gwalior, i, 266. Their encroachments kept up in 
the very face of the opposing General Muzafer-qhan, i, 267. 
Vezir Camer-eddin-qhan with a numerous army marches 
against, i, 286. Defeated by Saadet-qhan, i, 289. An im- 
mense booty made by, in the town of Toghlooc-poor, i, 291. 
Utterly destroy the town of Rivari and Batoodi, i, 293. 
Invade Bengal, i, 375. Engage in eternal skirmishes ; harass 
Aaly-verdy-qhan in every possible way, i, 387. Ravage all 
Bengal south of the Ganga, i, 395. Severely handled by 
Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 403-404. Pursued from Cutwa to Oressa ; 
resolve to make a determined stand, i, 405. Evacuate 
Bengal, i, 437. Form a confederacy against the English, 
iii, 118-119. Plunder Feroh-abad the Rohillah centre, iii, 
306. Receive the whole country from Nevol and Djallissar, 
down to Feroh-abad and Cannodje, as reward for their 
services to Abool-mansoor-ghan, ili, 307. The province of 
Qhandess passes into their hands, iii, 329. Take possession 
of the fortress of Ahmed-nagur, iii, 357. The fortress of 
Bidjapoor, Dowlet-abad and Assir ceded to them, iii, 359. 
Resolve to conquer Hindostan, iii, 371. Attack Rohilcund, 
ili, 372. Severely handled by Shudja-ed-dowla’s army, iii, 
373. Undertake an expedition to Pendjab; their conquest 
of Lahore, iii, 377. Worsted by the Abdali-king at the 

Battle of Badely, iii, 379. Complete extermination of, 
iii, 381. Undismayed by repeated reverses, send another 
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mighty army to recover thei i 
Delhi taken by, iii, 384. egies 


consecrated articles of th 


al honour, iii 5 

Lay their sacrile ios: ranean 

themselves in the field oft Pati ili, 385. Entrench 

their own entrenchment : enga ee Or; iy oe Besieged in 

aeBatSuther tev tanks ngaged ina furious combat, iii, 

battle aii amine; resolve to come to a pitched 
Piece 389. Engage in a fierce encounter, jit 
Their defeat in the Battle of Panipoot, iii 391 ' Stoning 
om Aoreng-abad by, iii, 399. Their origin ; a curi 4 
historical account of, iy 10-12. Enf h rr 
Des-mookhi and Grows iv 18 Chaaaies ent ee 

j : , lv, : cumstances that lead 
to their occupation of Malva and Goodjerat, iv, 19. Their 
Se ambition, iv, 23. Their way of living; their 
singular temper and customs, iv, 24-25. Their war against 
the English, General Goddard defeated b them, iv, 11 
Compel Colonel Camac to a retreat, iv, “4 Defeated ns 
Emperor Aoreng-zib in the famous battle of Harsol, iv, 162. 
Their fortresses and country attacked by Aoren y-zib ; 
surrender their fortress of Salir, iv, 169. ae 

Mascat, King of, his base and treacherous conduct towards 
Prince Ecber, iv, 154. Frightened beyond his wits on re- 
ceipt of a threatening letter from the Sefian Emperor ; sets 
free Prince Ecber, iv, 155. 

MAXWELL, Mr., appointed Chief of Azim-abad, iii, 108. 
rag the factories and settlements of the Hollanders, 
iv, 118. 

MEDAR-ED-DOWLA, a Grandee of Prince Shah-aalem’s court; his 
embassy to Radja Ram-narain, ii, 297. 

MEDEC, Moosher, his altercation with the English Commander 
in Mir-djaafer-qhan’s army; takes service with Shudja-ed- 
dowla, ii, 524. 

MEHDI-NESSAR-QHAN, maternal-uncle of the authors ; finds favour 
with the Viceroy of Bengal; receives the office of Paymaster- 
General, a qhylaat, and other presents, i, 374-375. Receives 
an order from the Governor of Azim-abad, i, 453. His 
alertness and activity in the engagement against Mustapha- 
qhan, i, 458. Falls out of favour with Seyd-ahmed-qhan 
and goes to Moor-shood-abad ; takes service with Seradj- 
ed-dowla, ii, 86. His advice to Seradj-ed-dowla, 1, 
g2. Resigns his service ; repairs to Azim-abad, li, 93. 
Precautionary Jmeasures taken by; advice given to, by 
the author's mother, ii, 97. His unshaken resolution; his 
meeting with Seradj-ed-dowla in Djaafer-qhan’s garden ; 
warning given by, to the latter, ii, 99. His sober advice to 
Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 100. Marches to Azim-abad, , TOT. 
His combat with Mehta-djesvent-nagur ; his death, 1i, ro4. 
His burial, ii, 105. ae = : 

Mant. DieSVaNnn Nats and officer of renown in Zim-eddin- 
ahmed-qhan’s service ; dangerously wounded in his rash 
attempt to join Aaly-verdy-qhan’s troops, il, 12. His com- 
bat with Mehdi-nessar-qhan ; his victory, 11, 104. 
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MENNY-BEGUM, mother of Seif-ed-dowla ; in close intimacy with 
Mahmed-reza-qhan ; quarrels with her rival Babboo-begum, 
ili, 26. Her endeavours to release Mahmed-reza-qhan ; 
appointed tutrix to Prince Mubarec-ed-dowla ; invested with 
absolute direction over the household of the Prince ; appoints 
a eunuch as her Naib or Deputy, iii, 41. Disposal of 
Mubarec-ed-dowla’s allowance of sixteen lacs left to her 

discretion, iii, 45. Deprived of her sway over Navab 

Mubarec-ed-dowla, iii, 76. Her scheme for wresting 
from Sadr-el-hac-qhan the Divanship to Mubarec-ed-dowla, 
ili, 92. An estimate of her character, iii, 147-148. 

MIDDLETON, Mr.,, Chief of Moor-shood-abad ; instals in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Johnstone, the young Navab Nedjm-ed-dowla 
to the mesned of Sovereignty; receives as reward a large 
sum of money, ili, 3. His conduct severely criticised by 
Lord Clive ; his resignation ; his bold reply to Clive’s orders, 
ili, 5. Addicts himself to a mercantile life; re-enters the 
Company’s service as Chief of Moorshoood-abad ; dies at 
Painty where his monument may be seen, iii, 6. Appointed 
Resident at Lucknow by Governor Hushtin (Warren 
Hastings), iv, 74. 

MiR-AALY-ASHGAR-KOBRA, his parentage, ii, 20. Anecdote of his 
youth, ii, 21. Invited by Ata-ollah-qhan; his pompous 
entry into Azim-abad, ii, 22. Joins Ata-ollah-qhan with 
his troops ; his gallantry ii, 24. Pays his respects to Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, ii, 25. His banishment, ii, 28. His difficult 
situation, ii, 29. 

M1R-ABBOO, takes service with Navab Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 508. 
Rises into high favour with his master, ii, 509. Sets out 
to attack the English ; his flight, ii, 511. 

MiR-ABDOLLAH, some account of; his connection with the 
English, ii, 269. Takes service with Radja Ram-narain, 
ii, 270. Saves the life of his master, ii, 340. 

MIR-ABDOL-AZIZ, goes to Radja Dooloobram’s court with the 
news of the invasion of Oressa ; remonstrates with the 
Radja upon his cowardice, and carries him to the fortress 
of Bara-bhati, ii, 3. Declines to vote in favour of a sur- 
render, ii, 4. The defence of the fortress assumed by ; 
sustains a vigorous siege, ii, 5 Surrenders the fortress 
on certain terms, ii, 6. Promoted to the command of a 
Brigade, ii, 15. 

MiIR-ABDOL-HADY, his death ; some account of, ii, 150-151. 

MIR-ABDOL-MAALY, sent with a message to Aaly-verdy-qhan, 
ii, 29. Brings his mission to a successful issue, ii, 30. 

MIR-BAHADYR-AALY, heroic behaviour of, iv, 72. 

MIR-CASSEM-QHAN, arrests Seradj-ed-dowla, 1i, 239. Gets pos- 
session of Lootf-en-nessa’s casket of jewels, ii, 240. En- 
camps on the river Damoodar; apprised of his danger ; 
joins with the army of Navab Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 346. His 
parentage and relationship with Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 374. 
Deputed on a commission to Calcutta ; gains the good will 


' 


expenses for his voyage 
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of his father-in-law, Mir-djaafer- han, b j 
commission ; pacifies his faliemicaeee pte ae 
clamorous for their pay, ii, 375. His instructions to Aal 
hibrahim-qhan ; his second yoyage to Calcutta, ii 396. his 
discourse with Governor Vansittart about theadisqrdel 
state of his father-in-law’s government, ii, 379. Hi 
pompous entry into Moor-shood-abad; visits his father-in- 
law, ii, 38r. Sees Governor Vansittart at Moorad-lsagh ; 
communicates his fears to the Governor ; his consultation 
with Aaly-hibrahim-ghan, ii, 382. His approval of Aaly- 
hibrahim-qhan’s advice; his views underhand favorised by 
the two Djagat-seats ; exposes the difficulty of his situation 
to the Governor, ii, 383. Takes leave of the Governor ; 
meets the Governor with Mr. Hushtin and some other 
gentlemen at Mir-djaafer-qhan’s palace; stops at the 
Nacar-qhana surrounded by his people, ii, 384. Appointed 
Navab of Bengal, Bahar and Oressa, ii, 385. Procures 
titles from the Imperial Court; a son is born to him, but 
dies prematurely; raises his relatives to honor and dignity, 
li, 387. His stipulation with the Court of Calcutta confirmed 
and agreed to anew; measures taken by him to re- 
establish the finances and to settle the government of 
his country, ii, 388. Appoints Gurghin-qhan General 
of his artillery; directs him to discipline the musketeers 
in his service after the English manner, ii, 389. Favour 
shewn by him to Mir-shems-eddin; his amazement at the 
emptiness of his treasury, ii, 390. Makes over to the 
English the whole province of Bardevan, and places in 
their hands his own jewels; satisfies his troops by paying 
them the greater part of their arrears; receives a sum of 
money from the Djagat-seats; curtails his own private 
expenses; gets possession of vast sums of money by 
confiscating the effects of Chunny-lal and Moony-lal, 
ii, 391. Amasses an incredible sum of money ; puts his 
army under a proper regulation; turns his views towards 
bringing out the Zemindars under a thorough submission, 
ii Demands something above the usual rent from 
eed aacaetaetines Zemindar of Birbohom, ii, 394 En- 
camps at Boodgam; sends Qhodja Mehmodigeen 
Major York and Gurghin-qhan to chastice the Sti 
ii, 395. His victory over the Zemindar, ii, 396. His 
ception of the author, deputed by Major Carnac; objects 
ne tens im-abad; his change of behaviour to 
to his going to Azim-abad; g : o 
the autbor on the insinuation of Diese Saws 
dismisses the apn ii, 190 <4 ae 
: pays homage to a 
Ehelish Bactat ee: ii, 407. eoee 2 Poy 
to the Emperor an annual tribute of twenty-four lacs 0 
sees: returns to his encampment, ii, 408. His proposal to 
papeet 12. Provides the author with the necessary 
the author, ti, 412. to Caloutta, ii, 413. His letters 
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to the Council at Calcutta and to Governor Vansittart ; 
engages Mr. Macguire to write against Ram-narain, li; 415, 
His complaint to the Council at Calcutta about General 
Coote’s intrusion, ii, 416. Obtains consent of the English 
Council to bring Ram-narain under his control; examines 
Ram-narain’s accounts of his long administration, ii, 417. 
Amasses immense sums by confiscations, ii, 418-419. 
@rders Shitab-ray to render an account of his three offices ; 
his consent to the account being examined by the English 
Council at Calcutta; introduces orders in every branch 
of the administration, ii, 420. Manufactures guns and 
flint-muskets ; provides himself with several able Generals, 
ii, 421. His reception of Hedaiet-aaly-qhan complies 
with his requests, ii, 424. Demands the author's Djaghiry- 
estate at Monghyr; departs for Saher-seram, ii, 425. His 
suspicious government interrupts all social intercourse, 
ii, 427. Executes Sheh-saad-ollah, Radja Sitaram and 
three spies on mere suspicion; sends his excuses for the 
five executions to the Fnglish Council at Calcutta, ii, «29. 
Visits the fortress of Rhotas; puts Saho-mul, the Deputy 
Governor of the fortress, under confinement; appoints 
Mir-mehdi-qhan to command in the District of Saher- 
seram, ii, 430. Puts Radj-boohloob under confinement and 
confiscates his property; appoints Nobet-ray in his stead; 
his entry into the citadel of Azim-abad ; goes to Monghyr, 
ii, 431. Makes Monghyr the Capital of his dominions; his 
great abilities; his method of dispensing justice; his chari- 
table distributions, ii, 432-433. His patronage of merit; 
his regard for the virtuous; his regularity in paying the 
troops, li, 434. His uncertain disposition; his demonstra- 
tions of kindness to the author, ii, 435. Changes at his 
Court, ii, 436. Sends Bahadyr-aaly-qhan to chastise the 
Zeminder of Betiah; his title of Aaly-djah, ii, 437. In- 
formed of General Gurghin-ghan’s treason ; imparts his 
information to the General, ii, 438. Orders the arrest of 
Rohim-ollah-qhan, the best archer in his army, ii, 439. 
His barbarous treatment of Rohim-ollah qhan, ii, 440. His 
sentence of death on Chitamon-das; his examination of 
Bereket-aaly, Mahmed-aaly, Ferhad-aaly, and Sheh-abdollah, 
ii, 441. His sentence of death upon Sheh-abdollah, ii, 442. 
His reception of Governor Vansittart; his return visit to 
the Governor, ii, 443. Entertains the Governor with a mili- 
tary exhibition, ii, 444. His proposal regarding the imposi- 
tion of customs duties upon all goods of the English private 
traders, ii, 445. Prevailed upon by Gurghin-qhan to under- 
take an expedition to Nepal; commences his march, ii, 447. 
His arrival at Betiah; sends Aaly-hibrahim-qhan to bring 
back Gurghin-qhan, ii, 448. Marches towards Azim-abad ; 
informed of the bold steps taken by the English mercantile 
Agents; his expedient to save the honor of his Government ; 
marches towards Monghyr, ii, 449. Ordered by Governor 
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Vansittart to hold all English goods duty-fr 
at liberty his English ano etee ie letter ee in pee aa 
i 453 ee pda! Vansittart’s letter and message 
_ ois enera urg in-qghan for o inion ; nat e 
abide by the General’s advice, ii, deme Thinks it iRGuNes 
upon him to have the Djagat-seats in his power; his order 
to Mahmed-taky-qhan ; sends Marcar, the Armenian Gen- 
eral to Moor-shood-abad with instructions, ii, 250. His 
reception of the Djagat-seat brothers ; requests their 
residing at Monghyr, ii, 457- Sends the author and Mir- 
abodollah-sefevi on a commission to Mr. Amyatt, ii, 458. 
Recalls the authour and Mir-abdollah-sefevi to his court, 
li, 460. Sends Abu-aaly-ghan and Radja Nobet-ray for 
Mr. Amyatt’s reception, ii, 461. His reception of Mr. 
Amyatt ; offends him and his party by some actions, 
il, 462-463. Keeps Mr. Hay as hostage at Mongbyr, ii, 
466. Azim-abad lost for him, ii, 472. Recovers Azim-abad, 
li, 473. Mr. Ellis and his followers made prisoners of, 
il, 474. His circular letters, ii, 475. Mr. Amyatt’s head 
sent to him; English factory at Cossim-bazar plundered 
by the people of; sends a large detachment commanded 
by Generals Djaafer-qhan, Alem-qhan and Mir-haibet-ollah ; 
orders the Generals to oppose the English conjointly with 
Mahmed-taky qhan, ii, 476-477. His order to Sheh- 
ferhad-aaly regarding the prisoner Doctor Fullerton, ii, 481. 
His Generals Alem-qhan and Haibet-ollah defeated by the 
English, ii, 483. His defeat at the battle of Catwa, ii, 485. 
His arrangement to attack the English in the plain of 
Sooty, ii, 486. His defeat at the battle of Sooty, ii, 489. 
Sends his family and ama gs the a . mee 
ii, 491. Fortifies the post of ua; condemns to deal 
bs aS prisoners of State, ii, 492. His arrival at Champa- 
nagur ; takes into his service Camear-qhan, ii, 493. Pro- 
poses the command of Udua-nala to Gurghin-qhan; re- 
ceives Mirza-nedjef-qhan in his service and sends him 
to join the defenders of Udua-nala, ii, 495. Negligence 
of duty of the Generals of, ii, 496. His defeat at Udua- 
nala, ii, 498. Returns to Monghyr; reviews his troops; 
ied to by Aaly-hibrahim-qhan to release the English 
applied to by ly c Sem ae 
peaoner 490. Marhn: sores Sale 
i risoners, ii, 500. Takes his pos ve 
eae his eee Gurghin-qhan murdered, ii, 501. 
General confusion in his camp, ii, 502. Advances to be 
town of Barr; orders the Djagat-seat brothers eC e 
murdered ; lodges at Djaafer-qhan’s garden, ii, 504. ~~ 
demns to death all the English prisoners, D Sort the 
discourse with Doctor Fullerton ; commits the Doc im ane 
care of Aaly-hibrabim-qhan, ii, 506-507. aes: face 
fortress of Monghyr; encamps at Bucrem, 1, MM hib-aaly- 
the citadel of Azim-abad, ii, 510. Marches to Muhib- 


poor; deserted by his Generals, ii) 511. Encamps at 


ree 
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Nelitoo; his objection to the advice of Mirza-nedjef-qhan : 
marches to Saherseram, it, 512-513. Dismisses Nedjef- 
ghan with a present; receives a favourable letter from his 
agent at Shudja-ed-dowlah’s court ; flies to Radja Balvand- 
sing’s country, ii, 514. Revolution in his Government of 
Puraniah in favour of the English, ii, 514-516. Infamous 
hypocrisy of Mir-suleiman, his steward, ii, 518. Proceeds 
to the camp of the Emperor Shah-aalem and Shudja-ed- 
dowla, ii, 519. Marches to Illah-abad; visited by Shudja- 
ed-dowla ; accepts his advice to see the Emperor, ii, 521. 
Pays his respects to the Emperor; returns to his quarters ; 
visits Shudja-ed-dowla, ii, 522. His pressing message 
to Shudja-ed-dowla for an expedition against the English ; 
undertakes to bring under control the Radja of Bundel- 
cund, ii 523. Encamps at Benares; his agreement, the 
terms of, with the Emperor and Shudja-ed-dowla, ii, 524. 
Crosses the Ganga; marches through Radja Balvand- 
sing’s country, ii, 525 Enters Azim-abad, ii, 528. His 
retiring troops attacked by a Captain of the English army ; 
his precipitate retreat, ii, 534. His message to Shudja-ed- 
dowla, ii, 538. Receives a message from Shudja-ed-dowla 
on account of the monthly payment due by him; excuses 
himself on his impotence ; his complaints against Shudja- 
ed-dowla, ii, 540. Sends Aaly-hibrahim-qhan with a message 
to Shudja-ed-dowla, ii, 541. Turns Fakir in despair, ii, 
542. Visited by Shudja-ed-dowla; re-assumes his usual 
dress, ii, 545. Carried prisoner to Shudja-ed-dowlah’s 
camp, li, 546. His whole property traced and confiscated 
by Shudja-ed-dowla with the exception of a few jewels 
of high value, ii, 552. Set at liberty by Shudja-ed-dowla, 
ii, 568. Makes his escape, ii, 569. Flies to Berheily, ii, 572. 
Forsaken by his servants, iv, 50. Dies in the utmost 
poverty and distress, iv, 51. 

MIR-CAZEM-QHAN, his gallantry, ii, 55. His representation to 
Seradj-ed-dowla, i, 215. His message to Radja Ram- 
narain, li, 248. His letter to Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 249. 
His abrupt visit to Ram-narain; sends two envoys to pacify 
the latter's mind, ii, 250. Ordered to attend Qhadum-hossein- 
qban, ii, 254. His arrival at Puraniah with his force; his 
visit to Qhadum-hossein-qhan, ii, 256. Returns to his camp 
at Radj-mahl, ii, 257. His participation in a conspiracy 
against Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 272. Swears to his innocence ; 
Tetires from office, ii, 274. His taking part in paper-kite 
amusements with Miren, il, 279. His murder, ii, 280. 

MIR-CAZEM-QHAN, his installation as Viceroy of Bahar by order 
of Mr. Billers, Chief of Azim-abad, iii, 7. His incapacity, 
ili, 8. Dismissed on a yearly pension of one lack of Rupees, 
ili, rr. 

MIR-DJAAFER-QHAN, appointed Deputy to Seyd-ahmed-ghan, 
Governor of Oressa; departs for Cateo and defeats a 
body of Marhattas and Afghans, ii, 23. His precipitate 
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retreat, ii, 24. Falls into the plot of A 

ly reprimanded by Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii, 25. His unbecomi 
teception of Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii 26 Deprived of ie 
Fodjdary of Hedjly and his Paymucta? ptived of his 
y jly is Paymaster’s office; repairs t 
Moor-shood-abad and appli F } Tepairs to 
ahaa Pplies to Nevazish-mahmed-ghan 

for protection, ii, 27. The office of Paymaster-G ie 
tored to him, ii, 47. Compelled to dng hi : mers Gee 
Mir Ismail, from the office of rear pea 
ee Tee Haddy-ghan in his stead; ff gt. 
sain ‘oses his office of Paymaster-Gene veal } 
Foremost amongst the Pabgiitanes his iste a Steccde 
djung, ii, 196. Assembles secretly in his house a re- 
spectable force ; enters into a secret treaty with the 
English, ii, 228-229. His conduct at the Battle of 
Palassy, ii, 231. His interview with Seradj-ed-dowla, ii 
232. His advice to Seradj-ed-dowla; his cold answer to 
the latter, ii, 233. His interview with Colonel Clive and 
with the English Rulers; his march to Moor-shood-abad 
informed of Seradj-ed-dowla’s flight, ii, 236. Takes pos- 
session of Seradj-ed-dowla’s palace of Mansoor-gundj ; pro- 
claims himself Navab, ii, 237. New title assumed by; his 
Circular, ii, 238. Sends Mir-cassem-qhan with a force 
to intercept Seradj-ed-dowla; his letter to Mir Daood, ii, 
239. His addiction to dang; his ignorance of Seradj-ed- 
dowla’s murder, ii, 244. Universally acknowledged succesor 
to Seradj-ed-dowla ; his letter to Ram-narain, Governor of 
Azim-abad, ii, 246. His order to Ram-narain on the notifica- 
tion of the arrival of Naky-aaly-qhan, ii, 248. Reyokes his 
order; report of his intended expedition to Azim-abad, ii, 
249. Quits his capital ; Mirza-mehdy barbarously murdered 
by his order, ii, 251. Bestows the Governorship of Puraniah 
on Qhadum-hossein-qhan ; orders Mir-cazem-qhan to attend 
Qhadum-hossein-qhan with his corps, ii, 254. His march 
to Azim-abad, ii, 257. His letter to Colonel Clive, ii, 258. 
Visited by Ram-narain ; encamps at Djaafer-qhan’s garden, 
ii, 260. His character, an instance of, ii, 261. Confers 
the Government of Azim-abad on Mir-cazem-qhan, ii, 262. 
Expressions used by, to Colonel Clive’s agent; denies 
his knowledge of an agreement entered into with Colonel 
Clive, ii, 263. Sends for his Secretary and Govinda-mul ; 
answer given him by the latter; desires Mir-cazem-qhan 
to quit Azim-abad, ii, 264. Obliges Ram-narain by releas- 
ing certain confiscated paternal Djaghirs of the author, 
ii, 265. Celebrates the festival of Hooly in the Chehel- 
sootoon; visits the tomb of the patron saint of Bahar ; 
satisfies his cravings for ox’s flesh ii, 266. His arrival 
at Moor-shood-abad, ii, 270. Plunges headlong into all 
kinds of pleasures; his wretched administration, 1, mie 
His officers and Commanders enter into a league, heade 
by Qhadja-hady-qhan, ii, a7ay A conspiracy against oe 
ii, 273. Extricated from a dangerous conspiracy ; punishes 


fa-ollah-qhan ; sharp- 
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Hady-qhan, leader of the conspirators, ii, 274. Vast arrears 
due to his army ; pays in part on the report of the Prince 
Aaly-goher’s coming to Bengal, ii, 280. His detestable con- 
duct renders Seradj-ed-dowla regretted, ii, 283. Gets notice 
of the intended expedition of Prince Shah-aalem, ii, 290. 
Applies to Colonel Clive for help, 291. His amazement and 
fear on receiving news of Ram-narain’s junction with 
Mahted-cooly-qhan’s ; supplicates Colonel Clive to come to 
his assistance, ii, 326. Gets intelligence of Ram-narain’s 
quitting Prince Shah-aalem’s party and of his being closely 
besieged in Azim-abad; sets out with a numerous army, 
ii, 327. Advances as far as Radj-mahal; returns to Moor- 
shood-abad ; orders Sadacat- mahmed-qhan to be blown off 
at the mouth of a gun, ii, 332. Marches against Camcar- 
qhan; joined by Miren with his army; offers battle to 
Camcar-ghan, ii, 346. His victory, ii, 347. Sends his son, 
Miren, to Ram-narain’s assistance, ii, 363. Informed of 
Miren’s death, ii, 374. Appoints Mir-cassem-qhan Govern- 
or of Purania; deputes him on a commission to Calcutta, 
ii, 375. Visits Governor Vansittart at Moorad-bagh, ii, 381. 
Declines to accept the expedient devised by the Governor ; 
takes leave of the latter, ii, 382. Surrounded by Governor 
Vansittart’s troops ; his deafness to the Governor's reason- 
ings, ii, 384. Deposed, ii, 385. His answer to the Govern- 
or’s message; his voyage to Calcutta with his family 
and treasures; arrives at Calcutta and settles there, ii, 386. 
Re-instated by the English; marches with the English army 
against Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 486. Bestows upon Roh- 
eddin-hossein-qhan the Government of Puraniah, ii, 516. 
His voyage to Calcutta; his standing rule of politics; his 
discussions with the Members of the English Council 
ii, 556. Arrives at Moor-shood-abad; obtains the Council’s 
permission to put Nand-comar in his office ; appoints Nand- 
comar his Prime Minister, ii, 557. His death, ii, 558. 


Mirren, son of Mir-djaafer-qhan ; his abominable character ; his 


proposal to a large company of friends to do away with 
Seradj-ed-dowlah, ii, 241. His proposal accepted by 
Mahmedi-beg, ii, 242. Acts as Deputy to fhis father, ii, 
251. New-models his household, ii, 253. His wretched 
administration, ii, 271. His design to murder Mir-cazem- 
qhan, ii, 279. Accomplishment of the design of, ii, 280. 
Throws into prison Aaly-verdy-qhan’s consort and some 
other ladies related to the latter ; sends them to Djehan- 
ghir-nagur, ii, 281. Gets information of the intended ex- 
pedition of Prince Shah-aalem, ii, 290. Applies to Colonel 
Clive for help, ii, 291. His letter to Ram-narain to keep 
watch on the two sons of Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, ii, 293. Ac- 
companies his father in the expedition against Prince Shah- 
aalem ; encamps at Pointy with the object of seizing the per- 
son of Qhadum-hossein-qhan ; his agreement with Qhadum- 
hossein-qhan, ii, 327. Arrives close to Azim-abad, ii, 328. 
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Marches against Radja Pahluvan-sing; his return 
to Azim-abad, ii, 329. Marches against Emperor Shah- 
aalem as General of the Bengal army; ranges his 
troops apart from the English, ii, 343. His timidity; 
hit with arrows, ii, 344. His victory; informs his father 
of the intention of Camcar-qhan, ii, 345. Sets out with an 
army for Moor-shood-abad; makes a junction with the 
army of his father, ii, 346. Sets out with Colonel Cliye to 
Ram-narain’s assistance; arrives near Azim-abad, il, 363. 
Pursues the enemy; killed by lightning, il, 365. Murders 
every one on whom his suspicion falls, ii, 368. Condemns 
Gahassity-begum and Aminah-begum, to death by drowning 
ii, 369. Carries about him a pocket-book containig a 
list of two or three hundred persons whom he intended to 
murder, ii, 372. His burial, ii, 373. 

Mir-HABIB, a General, attached to the force of Aaly-verdy-qhan ; 
his discontent and desertion, i, 384. Takes service with the 
Marhattas, i, 387. Figures as a General of much resolution ; 
instigates the Marhattas to plunder Djagat-seat, 1, 393. 
His stratagic possession of Hoogly; his appointment as 
Prime Minister of Bhasukur-pandet, the Marhatta General, 
i, 394-395. His influence on Ragho-dji-bhosslah’s mind, 11, 
12. Left in command of the Marhatta and Afghan army, ii, 
14. Falls upon the laggers of the Bengal army, ii, 49. His 
arrival near Azim-abad ; his return visit to Shim-shir-ghan 
and Morad-shir-qhan, ii, 50. His critical situation ; extricat- 
ed from it, ii, 51. His vigorous attack upon the Bengal ann 
ii, 54. His retreat, ii, 56. Joined by Bimba-dji, sc Rag e 
dji, ii, 77: His defeat in an engagement with t s Eevee 
army; retires into the woody mountainous me joe 
ii, 70. His engagement with Aaly-verdy-qhan ; his retreat, 
ii, 130. His proposal for peace to Aaly-vecd posing ii, 4 e 
Terms of the treaty of peace agreed to by, ii, pe Ete e 
with the supreme command in Oressa j sent for y et 
aji and made over to the accompa cathy i c16- 

mpt to retire to his own camp ; hy ilies 

MiR-MAALY-QRAN ; his cope in Shaoct da Se 
cy over the latter's mind, i, << , 

eeneth Navab-gundj and other places e Lina 

ssing Shaocat-djung, UM, 200. t 2 : 

oe granted ; sets out on his eee crs ee 

eat isoned by order of Seraa)-ed- uy . 

warner aALY-PAZYL, a man, of vast erudition; pays His res 

ets to Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii, 49. Visits Sail aaa ae : 

i of Puraniah, and his son; entrusted by the Ws ae 

I tter to Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii, 64. His surprise ee ra 

« deb Aaly-verdy-qhan ; obtains the liberty of ¢ ore = 

eine a ‘Acoumipanlss Aaly-yerdy-qhan | to Moor-s ae : 

a vie seule there on obtaining a pension, ll, 70. Na 

fof shewn to him by Aaly-verdy-qhan, ¥, 159-10: 


Short history of, ii, 181-184. 
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MIrR-MAHMED-AALEM, some account of, ii, 168. 

MIR-MAHMED-HOSSEIN, a Persian adventurer of great learning ; 
sets up a whimsical sect, i, 207-208. Inventsa new language, 
i, 209. Passes for a Prophet, i, 210. His singular rites ; 
his preachings, i, 211-212. His followers swell into a 
mighty multitude, i, 214. Visited by the Emperor Feroh- 
syur, i, 215. Affects self-denial; raises his character, i, 
ao Styles himself Qhyfshan-nomood, i, 217. His death ; 
ispute amongst his successors, i, 219-220. 

MIR-MAHMED-HOSSEIN-FAZYL, takes a journey to England to 
learn the different branches of science, iii, 76. Returns 
to Moor-shood-abad; gives notice of his acquisitions ; neg- 
lected by the Grandees, iii, 77. 

MIR-MAHMED-SEDJAD, SEYD, alias MiR-MAHMED the Proster- 
ner; some account of ii, 170-171. 

MiR-MANNO, son of Vezir Camer-eddin-qhan, rewarded with the 
Governments of Lahore and Mooltan for his exceptional 
bravery, iii, 262-263. Capitulates to the Abdali-king, iii, 
289. Resists the attacks of Ahmed-shah-abdali for four 
months, iii, 325, Listens to the importunities of Adina- 
beg-qhan to advance towards the Abdali camp; betrayed 
and defeated, iii, 326. Dies of apoplexy; his death 
narrated in a different manner, iii, 341. 

MiR-MEDEN, appointed Paymaster-General of the forces of 
Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 186. Arrives near the grove of Palassy ; 
his gallantry, ii, 231. His death by a cannon-ball, ii, 232. 

MIR-MEHDI-QHAN, appointed to command in the District of 
Sahar-seram, ii, 430. Made Governor of Azim-abad, ii, 
449. Attacked by the English ; his flight to Monghyr, 
ii, 472. Re-inforced ; defeats the English, ti, 473: 

M1rR-MOGHOLY-QHAN, takes part in a plot for assassinating 
Aaly-verdy-qhan ; quits Mir-djaafer-qhan’s service and flies 
for his life, ii, 25. 

MIR-RUSTEM-AALY, some account of, ii, 169. 

MiR-SHEAB-EDDIN, son of Ghazi-eddin-qhan ; receives the here- 
ditary titles on his father’s death, iii, 329. Joins in a 
conspiracy to ruin his benefactor, the Vezir, iii, 320. In- 
stigates the Marhattas against the Djatts under Sooroodj- 
mull; requests the Emperor Ahmed-shah, for some heavy 
artillery, ili, 335. His request not complied with; on 
ill terms with the Emperor, iii, 336. Confines the Emperor 
and the Empress-motlier ; orders them to be blinded; 
proclaims Aalemghir, the Second, as Emperor, and him- 
self becomes Vezir, iii, 339. Styled Umad-el-mulk ; 
instigates the Abdali-king to invade the dominion of 
Shudja-ed-dowla, iii, 340. Designs the recovery of the 
provinces of Pendjab and Mooltan from the Abdali king; 
aims at the overthrow of the Brigade Szm, iii, 343: 
Roughly treated by the mutinous Brigade, ili, 344-345- 
Orders the annihilation of the Brigade Sim, iii, 346. Takes 
the Imperial Prince Aaly-goher with him and sets out 
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towards Lahore; some account of his marri RP 
Strange predictions of his mother-in-law vi gas ae 
peace with his mother-in-law; his cowardl Y sabi 
to the Abdali-monarch, iii, 349. Undliee ates . pee 
an enormous sum of money to the Abdali treasur ie 
exchange for an Abdali army; his expedition a ic 
Shudja-ed-dowla; his disappointment at the conainardd 
of an agreement with Shudja-ed-dowla, iii, 351, At 
variance with Maleca-zemani and Saheba-mahal, consorts 
of the late Emperor Mahmed-shah, iii, 352. Takes in 
hand the administration of the Empire, iii, 365. Seizes 
the Emperor's person; sends a General at the head 
of ten thousand horse to bring back Prince Aaly-goher, 
iii, 366. His vigorous measures in pursuit of the fugitive 
Prince, iii, 367-368. Attempts to embroil the Rohillas 
and Shudja-ed-dowla, iii, 370. Puts to death his uncle, 
Intyzam-ed-dowla, iii, 374. Treacherously murders the 
Emperor Aalem-ghir the Second; his discomfiture on 
learning the settlement arrived at between Shudja-ed-dowla 
and the Marhattas; his flight to Sooroodj-mull’s country on 
hearing of the Abdaly-king’s forced marches, tii, 375. 
MIR-SULEIMAN, steward of Mir-cassem-qhan; his infamous 
hypocrisy, ii, 518. Takes service with Shudja-ed-dowla, 
ii, 540. Advises Shudja-ed-dowla to annex the fortress 
of Rhotas to his dominions ; his arrival at Rhotas, ii, 553. 
Makes his way to Shudja-ed-dowla’s army, ii, 554- 
MIRZA-BAKYR, son-in-law of Morshood-cooly-qhan, Viceroy of 
Oressa; instigates the latter to take up arms against Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, 1, 349. His character and person idolised, 
i, 361. Resolves to try his fortune on his own account, 
i, 362. Confines Seyd-ahmed-qhan, Governor of Oressa ; 
sits on the mesned and seizes the treasures, 1, 363. ‘ 
MIRZA-CAZEM-QHAN, a Persian; an eae fo 
moted to the Governments of Sahar-seram and © aaln F 
Paola an object of eae oe and po pe 
ted with a lack: of _Rupeesj@ill, sce“ enun a 
Pale object ; obtains liberation for Aaly-hibrahim- 
m his exile, iii, 11. : 
A ee his ‘honorable treatment of some English 
ladies, ii, 190-191. Sent with a mission by Mir-djaafer- 
han to the English, ii, 229. 
= {-BEG, set at liberty; sets out for Moor-shood- 
igarene ae Treated with distinction by Mir-djaafer-qhan, 
ll himself to Ser- 
“-IREDJ-QHAN; his parentage ; attaches 1m A 
lalieame end binds to Goodjerat, ii, 19. Taken into ser- 
sce by Aaly-verdy-qhan ; marries his daughter to Seradj- 
vaeowle rf 20 dA yrointnd Governor of Moor-shood-abad 
A jailer 
ir-djaafer qhan, ii, 486. Lote 
walad avanti father of Aaly-verdy-qhan 5 appears at the Court 
of Shudja-qhan, the Viceroy, for succour, 1, 375. 
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MIRZA-MEHDI, younger brother of Seradj-ed-dowla; his murder 
assigned to the dissension between Mir-djaafer-qhan and 
Radja Dooloob-ram, li, 252. 

MIRZA-PIAREN, alias MAHMED-YAR-QHAN, half-brother to Seradj- 
ed-dowla, appointed Deputy in the Fodjdary of Hooghly, 
ii, 74. 

Mee cana. his contrivance to extricate Mir-habib, ii, 51. 

egotiates a treaty of peace between Aaly-verdy-qhan and 
Mir-habib, ii, 112. Invested with the Government of 
Oressa, li, 117. 

MIRZA-SHEMS-EDDIN, the sarcasms cracked by, on Navab Mir- 
djaafer-qhan, ii, 261. 

MAHAMMED-HEZIN, short history of his illustrious man, ii, 176- 
178, and foot-note. 

MOHUN-LAL, appointed Prime Minister to Seradj-ed-dowla with 
honors and titles, ii, 187 and foot-note. Entrusted with 
the command of an army to murch against Shaocat-djung, 
ii, 206. Pitches his tent on an eminence upon the shore of 
the Ganga, ii, 210. His arrival at Puraniah, ii, 216. Sends 
to Moor-shood-abad the effects of Seyd-ahmed-qhan as well 
as his women and children; leaves a Deputy of his at 
Puraniah and returns to Moorshood-abad, ii, 218. Arrives 
near the grove of Palassy, ii, 231. Closely engaged with 
the English; his answer to Seradj-ed-dowla’s order for a 
retreat; his retreat, ii. 233. His person seized and deliver- 
ed to Radja Dooloobram’s custody ; his death, ii, 240. 

MOLuvy-NASSYR, some account of, ii, 166. 

Monro, Major, a King’s servant; appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the English forces ; lands at Azim-abad; his letter 
to Gholam-hossein-qhan, ii, 553. Approves of and signs a 
treaty with Sahomul, Governor of the fortress of Rhotas; 
the fortress surrenders to him, ii, 554. Receives intelligence 
of the desertion of a regiment of Talingas under command 
of Captain Ahmuty ; measures taken by him to bring under 
submission the mutineers; orders twenty-five of the muti- 
neers to be blown up at bis guns to serve for an example to 
others; ordered by the Council at Calcutta to attack Shudja- 
ed-dowla, ii, 561-562. Marches to Bacsar, ii, 563. His 
engagement with Shudja-ed-dowla ; his victory, il, 565-567- 
Goes to Calcutta; leaves his command to Major Fooleecher 
(Robert Fletcher), ii, 574. Appointed to the defence of the 
factory and fortress of Mendradj; suffer a series of igno- 
minious defeats at the hands of Haider-naic, iii, 126. 
Stricken with panic on hearing the letail of the slaughter by 
the enemy and betrays marks of feer and dismay ; flies to 
the fortress of Mendradj; iii, 127. Accused of disgraceful 
flight, ii, 128. Resolves to retrieve his honor; engages 

Haider-naic in two bloody battles; his defeat and retreat, 
ili, 131. 

Monson, Colonel, a distinguished administrator ; deputed by 

the King and the Company to enquire into the conduct 0 
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Governor Husbtin z vee 
be made Commander in Chet ioe ili, 71-72. Expects to 

MOC OHTAR BDO W:I5 Minister of "State ; tules with a high 

pene Ie. Ingited to a conference by Djan-bristow ; 
the city of Benares to be ceded to the English, iv 
74. His murder, iv, 79-8c. Pee 

Moorip-Quan, a Lord in the Emperor's Court; sent to Bengal 
to collect arrears of revenue and to take possessi®n of tke 
confiscated property of Ser-efraz-qhan ; waited upon by 
Aaly-verdy-qhan with a few lacks of Rupees in cash besides 
jewellery and other presents, i, 347- 

MOoRLy-DuR, Radja; his objection to any agreement with 
Prince Shah-aalem ; his prediction, ii, 295. Taken prisoner 
by Camcar-qhan, ii, 339. Put to the torture by Mir-cassem- 
qhan’s order ; obliged to surrender his immense hoardings ; 
sent prisoner to Djehanghir-nagur-Dacea, li, 419. 

MOORSHOOD-COOLI-QHAN, son-in-law to the Viceroy Shudja- 
qhan ; appointed Governor of Djehanghir-nagur-Dacca, 1, 
280. Threatened with an expedition by Aaly-verdy-qhan, 
i, 347. Sends an envoy to probe the designs of Aaly-verdy- 
qhan ; concludes and breaks a treaty ; receives a threatening 
letter from Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 348. Challenges Aaly- 
verdy-qhan to an encounter at the instigation of his consort 
and son-in-law, i, 349. His address to the nobles and his 
officers, i, 350. Encounters Aaly verdy-qhan in the field 
of Ballisser, i, 351. His defeat, i, 352. Sets sail and 
flies to Musulipatum, i, 353- Accepts protection of a 
Gentoo Prince, i, 354. Obtains shelter from Nizam-el- 
mulk, i, 355: ‘ : 

MORAD-SHIR-QHAN, an Afghan ; his proposal to Shim-shir-qhan, 
ii, 31. Pays his respects to the Governor of Azim-abad, 
ii, 36. His march against Aaly-verdy-qnan, ii, 44. Visits 
Mir-habib, ii, 50. His demand upon Mir-habib, ii, 51. 
Disposition of his army, ii, 54. Slain by Dost-mahmed- 

han, ii, 55- 

Muazzem. ae Bahadyr-shah. — " 

MUBAREC-ED-DOWLA, third son of Mir-djaafer-qhan i appointed 
Nazem of Bengal during a calamitous time ; intel at 
his court, iii, 26. His household expenses and ae 
ance left to the care of Menny-begum, 1, 45-46. IS 
ance ship offered to Radja Goor-das, son of Mane comets 
his Deputy-ship offered to Sadr-el-hac an old ceca man, 
iii, gt. Estimate of his character, ill, 142. A cee 
* cular Hindu custom and celebrates the same after the 
Sater of Seradj-ed-dowla, iii, 143-'44- Performs the 
rites of the Divaaly and Hooly fest takes an active 

art in immoral amusements, iil, 144-145: . , 
‘li r of Boorhan-pur; receives 

Mupaniz.guan Mir TY Oe nee ie tnedcvat to fight 

seorecill Nizam-el-mulk ; forms a confederacy ; encounters 


Nizam-el-mulk ; slain, i, 247: 
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MUEZZ-EDDIN. See Djehandar-shah. 

MUHI-EL-SENNA, grandson of the Emperor Aoreng-zib ; raised to 
the throne of Delhi under the title of Shah-djehan ; his 
person watched over by Mehdi-aaly-qhan, iii, 375. 

Muutasis, or Clerk of the Market; duties devolving upon, 
subsequent corruption in the office of, iii, 172. 

MUHTEVI-QHAN, alias Abdol-nebi, a Cashmerian, his hostility 
to the Hindus; his anti-hindu demonstrations and inhuman 
proceedings, i, 157-160. Put to death with a variety of 
tortures, i, 161. 

MUNNIR-ED-DOWLA, appointed Minister to Prince Shah-aalem, 
ii, 288. His embassy to Ahmed-shah the Abdaly-monarch, 
ii, 413. Supplicates the coming of Prince Shah-aalem to 
ascend his ancestral throne, ii, 414. 

MUSTAPHA-QHAN, an Afghan General of great renown; lags 
behind in the field of battle; his discontent, i, 379. His 
grievances represented, i, 380. His intercession in the 
affairs of a Gentoo Radja; his honor wounded, i, 381. His 
reply to the address of Aaly-verdy-qhan ; lis address to the 
other Generals, i, 385. Takes an active part in favour of Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, i, 389. Takes the Marhattas by surprised, i, 390. 
His elevation in rank and title, i, 399. His high credit with 
the Viceroy Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 430. His strange character, 
and that of his nation, severely criticised, i, 437. Aspires 
to be a rival to Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 438. His pretension 
to superiority ; his demand for the ‘Government to Azim- 
abad, i, 439-440. Commences hostilities with the Viceroy, 
i, 442. Turns his arms against Azim-abad, i, 445. His 
bold reply to an artful message, i, 451. Success of his first 
engagement ; seizes an old fort; loses his brave nephew, i, 
453. His fierce attack to carry the entrenchment of Azim- 
abad; his success in the undertaking, i, 454. Victory 
snatched from him, i, 457. His next appearance in the 
arena; his driver and standard-bearer brought down in a 
sharp action, i, 460. A musket-ball enters his eyes ; his 
people take him for dead and disperse, i, 461. Meets the 
Governor of Azim-abad in the field; defeated and slain; 
treatment of his remains by the victor, i, 466-467. His 
pcpeee to take Calcutta and murder all the English, 
li, 163. 

MUSTAPHA-COOLY-QHAN, a brother of Seradj-ed-dowla’s father- 
in-law ; his mission; brings it to a successful issue, 
i, 99- 

MUSTAPHA QHAN, alias Abdol-rezac, an Iranian General in the 
employ of the king of Haider-abad ; remains faithful to the 
last while others desert, iv, 204. Finds out and destroys 
the mines set up by Aoreng-zib, iv, 210. His unshaken 
fidelity, iv, 214. Advances into the thickest of the fray, 
iv, 216. Aoreng-zib an admirer of his prowess; taken to 
the Hall of Audience in an unconscious state, iv, 220. Noble 
proceedings of Aoreng-zib towards him, iv, 221. 
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MUZAFER-QHAN, brother of Qhandooran ; succeeds Haider-cooly- 
ghan as Grandmaster of the Imperial household and of the 
artillery; entrusted with the Government of Adjmir, i, 262. 
Ordered to proceed against the ravaging Marhattas ; his 
return to the capital ; his reception, i, 267. : 


N. 


NAAMET-QHAN-AALY, historian of the time of Aorengezib ; his 
narration of the Siege of Golconda quoted in this work, 
iv, 204. 

NADYR-SHAH, the Iranian adventurer ; undertakes an expedition 
to Cabool through the unguarded passes, i, 300. Sends 
messages and embassy to Delhi; puts the Afghans to the 
sword ; takes possession of the fortress of Candahar, i, 
303. His message to the Cutwal of Cabool; his victory 
over the Caboolians; his envoys to the Court of Mahmed- 
shah coldly received, i, 305. His envoy slain at Jelal- 
abad ; his order for a general massacre, 1, 306. His victory 
over the Imperial army, i, 310, Agrees to conclude a 
peace on payment of two corors of Rupees as war indem- 
nity, i, 312. Has his eyes opened to the wealth of India ; 
commands the Emperor Mahmed-shah to appear at his 
court for an interview, i, 313. Enters the capital; takes 
up his quarters in the castle, i, 314. His rumoured death ; 
seven hundred of his. soldiers massacred, i, 315. Orders 
for an indiscriminate massacre in the capital; draws a 
Princess from the sergalio and marries her to his son; 
adds to his dominions the provinces of Sind and Cabool ; 
receives a sumptuous entertainment from_ the Emperor, 
i, 316. Presents the Emperor with a Djica (gold orna- 
ment) and returns him his crown of Hindostan ; departs 
for his own dominions, i, 317: fag , . 

NAKI-AALY-QHAN, the author's brother ; his intimacy with Mir- 
djaafer-qhan ;_ his ambitious views ; his respectful letter 
to the new Navab Mir-djaafer-qhan, , 247. Leaves 
Benares and arrives at Azim-abad ; gets an order to return 
to Benares; applies for help to Mir-cazem ghan, ii, 248. 
His petition to Mir-djaafer-qhan for realease of his pate 
estate; his petition granted, ii, 205. Parts yee ae 
djaafer-qhan at Patna ; returns to Azim-abad, ii, A ek - 
covers his paternal Djaghiry estate, M1, a0 1S) Me 
at the camp of Emperor Shah-aalem, ii, 356. Se 
of Paymaster of the Imperial household; his titles, 

Kato oars appointed Prime Minister to Mfeadjankan aes 
his conduct towards Mahmed-reza-qhan, Governor of D'je- 


hanghir-nagur-Dacca, ii, 557: Appointed Divan to Navab 
Nedjm-ed-dowla ; the centre of a 


Il pablic and private 

i i ricti i Vansittart ; 

siness in Bengal; in_ friction with Governor tt 
pede ab ale cde the Members of the English Council ; 


i i iii ismissed from office ; 
charged with misdemeanour, 1, 3. Dismisse! ; 
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a prisoner within the precincts of Caleutta, iii, 4. Joins 
the party of General Clavering to bring down Mr. Hushtin ; 
cuts a conspicuous figure, lil, 75. His infamies exposed ; 
his forged obligation bond in favour of the Banker Boolaki- 
das; his trial before a Grand-jury; his guilt proved, 
iii, 78. His case with other records sent to England; 
his cause taken up by General. Clavering ; his execution ; 
his property amounting to a Corror of Rupees delivered 
to his son, Radja Goor-das, ili, 79. 

NANEC-SHAH, the partiarch of the Syc sect, i, 82. Succeed- 
oe his servant, Angad, in preference to his children, 
i, 84. 

NASSYR-DJUNG, second son and successor to Nizam-el-mulk ; 
overawes the Marhattas by the firmness of his government ; 
marches against his cousin, Hedaiet-muhi-eddin-qhan, iii, 
319. His victory, iii, 320. Slain by a conspiracy, ili, 321. 

NASSYR-EDDIN-HAIDER-QHAN, brother-in-law to Vezir Abool- 
mansoor-qhan ; sent by the latter to the assistance of 
Nevol-ray, iii, 291. 

NASSYR-QHAN, appointed Governor of Cabool by Ahmed- 
abdaly ; retires to Peshawar on the Caboolians deserting 
him, iii, 253. Defends himself against the Abdaly ; 
turns a fugitive, iii, 255. His arrival at Lahore ; his dis- 
approval of the Governor’s proposal to a combination 
against the Abdaly-king, iii, 256. 

NECO-SYUR, a competitor to the throne of Delhi; his castle 
and person seized, i, 144. 

NEDJEF-QHAN, MirZA, a Commander of renown ; enters into 
the service of Navab Mir-cassem-qhan; ordered to join 
the defenders of Udua-nala, ii, 495. How he signalises 
himself, ii, 496. His escape over the hills, ii, 498. Joins 
Mir-cassem-qhan in his camp at Nelitoo; his advice to 
the Navab; dismissed with a present, ii, 514. Takes 
service with the Radja of Bundelcund, ii, 519. Joins the 
English with his Moghuls ; accompanies Major Stibbert 
in his march to Illah-abad, ii, 578. Receives orders to 
chastise the Marhattas, iv, 39. Conspiracy against him, 
iv, 40. His determined stand, iv, 41. Regains the con- 
fidence of the Emperor; forms a combination with the 
Marhattas, iv, 42. Overcomes the Rohillas, iv, 43-44. His 
projects and conquests, iv, 47-48. Beginning of his 
fortune; Acber-abad taken by, iv, 49- Enters into an 
alliance with Shudja-ed-dowla, iv, 58. Agrees to a treaty 
of partition with Shudja-ed-dowla, iv, 59. Shews every 
demonstration of favour and regard to Zabeta-qhan, iv, 60. 
Becomes an independent Sovereign ; augments his army on 
a magnificent scale, iv, 108. His conquests ; his operations 
against Zabeta-qhan, iv, fog-111. Causes the hostiles Abdol- 
ahed-qhan to be removed from the ministry; confiscates his 
property and confines his person; designs to attack and 

subdue the Sycs, iv, 114. 
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NEDJIB-ED-DOWLA, a/ias NEDJIB-QHAN, a Rohilla General; re- 
commended to the dignity of ‘ Prince of Princes,” ili "364. 
Becomes Minister to the Emperor Aalemghir the Ge ere 
sends the Imperial Prince Aaly-goher to a place of anfeey, 
iil, 365. Entertains the fugitive Prince for eight mores 
iii, 369. His ruin contemplated by Umad-el-mulk, iii, 370. 
Joins with Shudja-ed-dowla for their common cause ; 
stands in defence against the Marhattas, ili, 371. Ifivites 
the co-operation of Shudja-ed-dowla to face the Marhattas, 
il, 372. Invites the assistance of the Abdaly-king to stand 
against the Marhattas, iii, 378. Raised to the dignity of 
‘* Prince of Princes” by the Abdaly-king, iii, 393- His 
friction with Sooroodj-mull, iv, 28. Offers assistance to the 
Beloochees against Sooroodj-mull, iv, 30. His war with 
Sooroodj-mull, iv, 31. An estimate of his character; his 
death, iv, 34-35. 

NEDJM-ED-DOWLA, nicknamed Mir-pahlori; succeeds his father, 
Mir-djaafer-qhan, as Navab by order of Mr. Middleton 
and Mr. Johnstone; presents a sum of money to the latter 
in recognition of the favour received; acts for sometime 
as absolute Governor; his strange and sudden death, 
iii, 13. 

Neec, Mr, a Member of the Council at Azim-abad, along with 
Mr. Macsool (Maxwell) and others; his passionate temper, 
iii, 108-109. 

NEFISSA-BEGUM, paid great respect to by Aaly-verdy-qhan 
i, 355. Adopts an illegitimate child of Ser-efraz-qhan, 
i, 356. Success of her scheme, il, 109. 

NEVAZISH-MAHMED-QHAN, son-in-law of Aaly-verdy-qhan, 
made Governor of Djehanghir-nagur-Dacca j Ap- 
pointed Divan of Bengal, i, 544 Adopts Nefissa-begum 
for his mother; his great respect for her; his liberality 
in supporting poor widows, i, 356. Flies for fear of the 
Marhattas with family and furniture, 1, 396. Appointed 
Deputy Governor of Moor-shood-abad, i, 402, His grief at 
the death of his adopted son, Ecram-ed-dowla, 1, 119. 
Conceives a fondness for the infant son of Berane tones 
ji, 120. His consent to the murder of Hossein-couly-4 ae 
ii, 124. Attacked by hydropsy, ii, 126. His sack os 
burial, ii, 127. His extensive cherie a few instances 
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the Marhattas the fortresses of Dowlet-abad, Assir and 
Bidjapoor, iii, 359. His engagement with the Marhattas ; 
defection in his army, iii, 396. Defeats the Marhattas and 
pursues them, iii, 400. Gives a finishing blow to the Mar- 
hatta power, ill, 4or. 

NIZAM-ED-DOWLA, son of Nizam-el-mulk; shakes off his father’s 
authority; defeated in battle and taken prisoner, iii, 
216. Abstains from attending the Imperial Court for 
reasons of his own; resolves to conquer the Carnatic, 
ili, 221. 

NIZAM-EL-MULK, Fodjdar of Moorad-abad, sent for to Court 
under pretence of promotion ; dismissed, i, 116. Settles 
troubles and disturbances in his Government, i, 151. 
Answers a diplomatic letter of Hossein-aaly-qhan in a 
haughty style, i, 152. Revolts openly, i, 153. Occupies 
the fortress of Ashir and the citadel of Boorbanpur, i, 156. 
Treats a lady of distinction with honour, i, 157. His vic- 
tory at Boorhanpur, i, 162-163. His second victory over 
the Seids at Balapoor i, 167-170. Congratulates the Em- 
peror Mahmed-shah on his victory ; honoured with a glance 
of the Imperial eye, i, 203. Promoted to the Vezir-ship, i, 
236. His sage admonitions to the Emperor; looked upon 
with an evil eye by his rivals, i, 237. Appointed to the 
Government of Goodjerat, i, 238. Debauches several 
Commanders of his rival, Haider-cooly-qhan, i, 240. 
His discontentment with the Imperial party; his intention 
to resign his post; his promotion ; his decorations and titles, 
i, 240. Humoured by the Emperor; encountered in a bloody 
action by Mubariz-qhan at the instigation of the Emperor, 
i, 247. Put upon his own guard; excites the Marhattas 
to invade Malva, i, 257. Invested with the title of Assef- 
dja and called to Court, i, 294. “Marches to chastise Badji- 
r.0, i, 295. Appears in the court of Nadyr-shah; offers 
submission ; concludes a treaty; invested with the Qhylaat 
of ‘The Prince of the Princes,” i, 312. His death, ii, 162. 
Defeats his rebellious son, Nizam-ed-dowla, in a battle and 
takes him prisoner, iii, 216. Some account of his ancestry 
and family, iii, 282, A brief review of his career, iil, 
283-284. 

Nosei-kay, Radja; appointed Deputy-Governor of Azim-abad, 
ii, 431. Displaced by Mir-mehdi-qhan ; made to live at the 
court of Mir-cassem-ghan, ii, 449. 

NOor-EL-HASSEN-QHAN, a Commander under the Vezir Abool- 
mansoor-qhan; wounded by a cannon-ball, ili, 296. 

NOOk-OLLAH-BEG-QHAN, appointed Paymaster-General of the 
forces of Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii, 27. 


Q. 
Omip-RAy, his officiating Prime Minister-ship; made Deputy to 
Radja Kyret-chund, ii, 114. Appointed Prime Minister, 
ii, 115. — na 


(soe) 


OODEM-BAY, mother of the Emperor Ahmed-shah ; her intimate 
connection with the eunuch Djavid-qhan, ili, 285. 
OOLOOGH-BEG, a famous astronomer, iii, 220 (foot-note). 


nes 

PAHLUVAN-SING, a zemindar attached to Mahmed-cooly-qhan ; 
his strong reflection on the impropriety of the latter in 
raising the siege, ii, 318. Imparts his scheme to Hedaiet- 
aaly-qghan, ii, 320, Brought to terms by Colonel Clive; his 
recommendation to the Colonel to release Hedaiet-aaly- 
qhan’s Djaghiry-lands, ii, 329. Returns to his zemindary, 
ii, 330. Flies to Ghazipoor, ii, 425. 

Pauassy, Battle of, ii, 231-233. 

Panipoot, Battle of; eighty thousand Marhattas killed at it, 
iil, 291. 

PIR-AHMED, an Afgan Commander, becomes envious of Coo- 
toob-eddin’s distinctions ; seeks revenge in excitin troubles, 
iii, 268. His engagements with Cootoob-eddin an Hedaiet- 
aaly-qhan, iii, 269. Retreats full of shame and confusion, 


iil, 270. 
PLAGUE, breaks out in Patna and spreads all over the northern 
India, i, 265. 


PORTUGUESE ; origin of their settlement in India, iv, 121. 


QHAD JA-HADY-QHAN, leader of a conspiracy _ against Mir- 
djaafer-qhan, ii, 272. His exile; his death, i, 215: Pe 
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the Marhattas the fortresses of Dowlet-abad, Assir and 
Bidjapoor, ili, 359. His engagement with the Marhattas ; 
defection in his army, iii, 396. Defeats the Marhattas and 
pursues them, ili, 400. Gives a finishing blow to the Mar- 
hatta power, ili, 4or. 

NIZAM-ED-DOWLA, son of Nizam-el-mulk; shakes off his father’s 
authority; defeated in battle and taken prisoner, iii, 
216, Abstains from attending the Imperial Court for 
reasons of his own; resolves to conquer the Carnatic, 
ili, 221. 

NIZAM-EL-MULK, Fodjdar of Moorad-abad, sent for to Court 
under pretence of promotion; dismissed, i, 116. Settles 
troubles and disturbances in his Government, i, 151. 
Answers a diplomatic letter of Hossein-aaly-qhan in a 
haughty style, i, 152. Revolts openly, i, 153. Occupies 
the fortress of Ashir and the citadel of Boorhanpur, i, 156. 
Treats a lady of distinction with honour, i, 157. His vic- 
tory at Boorhanpur, i, 162-163. His second victory over 
the Seids at Balapoor i, 167-170. Congratulates the Em- 
peror Mahmed-shah on his victory ; honoured with a glance 
of the Imperial eye, i, 203. Promoted to the Vezir-ship, i, 
236. His sage admonitions to the Emperor; looked upon 
with an evil eye by his rivals, i, 237. Appointed to the 
Government of Goodjerat, i, 238. Debauches several 
Commanders of his rival, Haider-cooly-qhan, i, 240. 
His discontentment with the Imperial party; his intention 
to resign his post ; his promotion ; his decorations and titles, 
i, 240. Humoured by the Emperor; encountered in a bloody 
action by Mubariz-qhan at the instigation of the Emperor, 
i, 247. Put upon his own guard; excites the Marhattas 
to invade Malva, i, 257. Invested with the title of Assef- 
dja and called to Court, i, 294. -Marches to chastise Badji- 
r.0, 1, 295. Appears in the court of Nadyr-shah; offers 
submission ; concludes a treaty; invested with the Qhylaat 
of “ The Prince of the Princes,” i, 312. His death, ii, 162. 
Defeats his rebellious son, Nizam-ed-dowla, in a battle and 
takes him prisoner, iii, 216. Some account of his ancestry 
and family, iii, 282, A brief review of his career, iil, 
283-284. 

Nose1-kayY, Radja ; appointed Deputy-Governor of Azim-abad, 
li, 431. Displaced by Mir-mehdi-qhan ; made to live at the 
court of Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 449. 

NOOR-EL-HASSEN-QHAN, a Commander under the Vezir Abool- 
mansoor-qhan ; wounded by a cannon-ball, iii, 296. 

NOOk-OLLAH-BEG-QHAN, appointed Paymaster-General of the 
forces of Aaly-verdy-qhan, ii, 27. 


Q. 
Omip-Ray, his officiating Prime Minister-ship; made Deputy to 
Radja Kyret-chund, ii, 114, Appointed Prime Minister, 
ji, 115. 


— 
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OopDEM-Bay, mother of the Emperor Ahmed-shah; her intimate 
connection with the eunuch Djavid-qhan, iii, 285. 
OOLOOGH-BEG, a famous astronomer, iii, 220 (foot-note). 


P. 

PAHLUVAN-SING, a zemindar attached to Mahmed-cooly-qhan ; 
his strong reflection on the impropriety of the latter in 
raising the siege, ii, 318. Imparts his scheme to Hedaiet- 
aaly-qhan, i, 320. Brought to terms by Colonel Clive; his 
recommendation to the Colonel to release Hedaiet-aaly- 
qhan’s Djaghiry-lands, ii, 329, Returns to his zemindary, 
li, 330. Flies to Ghazipoor, ii, 425. 

PALASssY, Battle of, ii, 231-233. 

PaNipootT, Battle of; eighty thousand Marhattas killed at it, 
ili, 291. 

PIR-AHMED, an Afgan Commander, becomes envious of Coo- 
toob-eddin’s distinctions ; seeks revenge in exciting troubles, 
iii, 268. His engagements with Cootoob-eddin and Hedaiet- 
aaly-qhan, iii, 269. Retreats full of shame and confusion, 


ill, 270. 
PLAGUE, breaks out in Patna and spreads all over the northern 
India, i, 265. 


PORTUGUESE ; origin of their settlement in India, iv, 121. 
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activity during the famous siege of Haider-abad, iy, 180-181. 
His army narrowly escape defeat through the interposition 
of Providence; Sultan Muazzem sent to his assistance, 
iv, 182. Called to account for the lenity shewn to the 
Haider- abadians and their King, iv, 189-190. Unbecom- 
ingly treated by the Emperor Aoreng-zib, iv, 191. 


QHANDOORAN, Minister to the Emperor Feroh-syur, i, 118. 


Gommander of Cammul-posbes, i, 133. Comes to the 
Emperor's assistance in battle, i, 180. Promoted to the 
office of Paymaster-General, i, 183. Enters into an agree- 
ment with the Marhattas; compels the Marhattas to keep 
aloof from Nizam-el-mulk and to obey the Imperial com- 
mands, i, 294. Rises to the height of power but is unfor- 
tunate in his undertakings, i, 300. His ridiculous views as to 
Nadyr-shah’s importance, i, 304 His contemptuous treat- 
ment of Nadyr-shah’s embassy, i, 305. Spreads the report 
of his march against-Nadyr-shah, i, 306. Wounded in the 
field; death of his brother and son, i, 310. His death, 
i, 311. 


QHODJISTAH-AQHTER, third son of Bahadyr-shah; assumes 


the title of Djehan-shah; engages in a bloody decision 
with his second brother, Djehandar-shah, i, 30, His over- 
throw, i, 33. 

R. 


RABIAH-BEGUM, wife of Ata-ollah-ghan, makes her appearance 


in Bengal, ii, 113; and foof-note. Her safe arrival at 
Azim-abad ; settles at Moors-hood-abad, ii, 114. 


RADJ-B00L00B, appointed Prime Minister of Miren, ii, 253. 


Command of Miren’s army after his death devolves on 
him ; leads the army back to Azim-abad, ii, 376. Deputy 
Governor of Azim-abad, ji, 427. His confinement; his 


Property confiscated, ii, 431. Put to death by Mir-cassem- 
ghan’s order, ii, 492. : 


RAGHO-DJI-BHOSSLA, a Marhatta Commander of great renown; 


threatens Bengal with an invasion, i, 375-370. Instigated 
by Mustapha-qhan makes an eruption in Bengal, i, 463. 
Opens negotiations with Ally-verdy-qhan for a treaty ; 
demands three Corors of Rupees as a term of agreement, 
i, 464. Determines to invade Oressa, ii, 2. His hasty 
march to Oressa, ii, 3. Besieges the fortress of Bara-baty; 
imprisons the Governor of Oressa, ii, 4. His plan to 
fake possession of the fortress; his demand upon Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, ii, 5. Subdues th: whole of Oressa, ii, 6. 
Delivers certain Afghan officers from their loathsome 
habitation; his army increased by the junction of the 
Afghans, ii, 7. His action with the Bengal army at 
Ranie’s Reservoir, ii, ro. Falls into the views of Mir- 
habib; marches to Moor-shooc-abad, ii, 12. His defeat 
in a skirmish, ii, 13. His defeat and heavy loss at the 
battle of Catwa; quits the frontiers of Bengal, ii, 14. 


(ors) 


RAHIM-OLLAH-QHAN-PENI, his disgrace, ii, 439-440. 

RAM-vAS, alias RaDja RAGHO-NAT-DAS, intrigues with the 
French; made a Prime Minister, iii, 322. Assumes the 
office of Deputy General; raises to the throne Seyd- 
mahmed-qhan, third son of Nizam-el-mulk, iii, 323.. His 
murder, ili, 324. 

RAM-NARAIN, RaDJA, succeeds Radja Djankiram, Deputy 
Governor of Azim-abad; short history of, ii, §17. His 
march against Shaocat-djung, ii, 206. His return to Azim- 
abad, ii, 2 6. Submits to Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 246. No- 
tifies the arrival of Naky-aaly-qghan and his family; 
his respectful answer to Mir-cazem-qhan’s message, ii, 
248. His suspicions, ii, 250. Resolves to enter into an 
alliance with the English; gains Govinda-mul over to 
his side; sends him as his own agent to the English camp to 
procure a favourable letter from Colonel Clive, ii, 257-258. 
Obtains the letter; goes to the English camp, ii, 259. 
Repairs to Mir-djaafer-qhan’s camp attended by one of 
Clive’s Commandars ; encamps at Djaafer-qhan’s garden, ii, 
260. His office of Governor of Azim-abad conferred upon 
Mir-cazem-qhan ; how he avails himself of Clive’s letter, ii, 
263-264. Supplicates Mir-djaafer-qhan for the release of the 
author’s confiscated Djaghirs; his request granted, ii, 265. 
His expedition against Bishen-sing, a refractory Zowing® 
of Seress and Cotumbah ; brings the Zemindar into sub- 
mission, ii, 276. His hatred of Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 283. 
Imparts to Mr. Amyatt the news of Prince Shah-aalem’s 
intended expedition, ii, 290. Encamps at the goaien 
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ii, 307. Commences a hot fire on the Imperial army, ii, 309. 
His vigorous defence of Mehdy-gundj Tower, ii, 316-317. 
Visits Colonel Clive, ii, 328. Returns to Azim-abad. ii, 
330. His preparations for waragainst the second expedi- 
tion of Prince Shah-aalem, ii, 333. Encamps near Ticary, 
li, 334. Attacked by Camear-qhan ; grievously wounded ; 
his flight, ii, 340. His letter to Emperor Shah-aalem, 
ii, 343. Represents the enfeebled state of his garrison 
to Meor-shood-abad ; gets ready for a vigorous resistance, 
il, 349. Succoured by Captain Knox, ii, 353- Gets intelli- 
gence of Hedaiet-aaly-qhan’s preparations to go to the 
Imperial camp; his complaint to Mr. Amyatt against the 
author, ii, 354. Receives news of Qhadum-hassen-qhan’s 
arrival at Hadjipur with intention to join the Emperor 
Shah-aalem ; his complaint to Mr. Amyatt; orders some 
of his Commanders to join Captain Knox, ii, 357. Goes to 
the factory at Azim-abad, ii, 361. Returns home content- 
ed on Jearning the defeat of Qhadum-hassen-qhan, ii, 362. 
Gains over General Coote to his interest; his false report 
to the General, ii, 415. Orderd by Navab Mir-cassem- 
qhan to render an account of his long administration, ii, 
417. Obliged to submit to the Navab’s control ; put into 
confinement with all his relations, ii, 419. His death, 
li, 493. 

RAM-SING, RaDJA, son of Abi-sing; an expedition undertaken 
against, by Radja Bhat-sing, iii, 311. His vigorous action 
against Saadat-qhan’s force ; benevolent action of his Radj- 
Poots, iii, 316-317. 

RATAN-CHUND, Divan of Vezir Abdollah-qhan; gets absolute 
charge of his master’s immense household, i, 66. Meddles 
with the Imperial registers; carries matters with a high 
hand, i, 103 Gives protection to a State prisoner, i, 106. 
Supplicates the Emperor Retfiad-derdjat to exempt the 
Hindus from the capitation, i, 137. His proud position, i, 
138. Interferes in matters both financial and ecclesiastical 
i, 148. Executes the treaty of Illah-abad, i, 156. Confined 
with a chain at his feet, i, 180. 

RAFIAD-DERDJAT, PRINCE, proclaimed Emperor, i, 136. Gives 
a public audience, i, 137. Dies of consumption, 
1, 143. 

REFIED-DOWLA, succeeds his brother, Refiad-derdjat, as Em- 
peror, i, 143. Suffers with consumption, i, 144. His 
death, i, 145. 

ROH-EDDIN-HOSSEIN-QHAN, son of Seif-ghan; how he helps him- 
self to displace Shir-aaly-qhan, Governor of Puraniah, ii, 

14-516. 

ROR PA tara sem. HAN; steps into the Government of Pura- 
niah by a sudden stroke of his destiny; his indolence and 
prodigality ; his addiction to pleasurable pursuits ; his affec- 
tion for Asker-aaly; his arrears in revenue represented to 
the Calcutta Council, iii, 31. His dismissal, iii, 32. 


( 63 ) 


ROHILLAs, The, a combination formed against, iv, 42. Defeated 
by the combined army of Mirza Nedjef-qhan and the Mar- 
hattas, iv, 44. Abandon the strong intrenchment of Sakur- 
tal, iv, 45. Conclude a treaty of peace, iv, 47. Give pro- 
tection to Mir-cassem-qhan, iv, 50. Their ruin meditated, 
iv, 51. Receive and reject a message from Shudja-ed-dowla, 
iv, 53. Defeated and ruined; bravery of theireGeneral, 
Hafyz-rahmet, who is slain; their country taken possession 
of by Shudja-ed-dowla; fate of their Princes, iv, 55-56. 
Their women, an account of, 60-61 (foot-note). 

ROSHEN-ARA-BEGUM, the virgin daughter of Aoreng-zib; some 
account of, iv, 127-128 (foot-note). 


s 


SAADAT-QHAN, Governor of Aood; offers his services to Ser- 
boolend-qhan in satisfying the claims of the latter's dis- 
banded soldiers, i, 257. Undertakes an expedition at the 
request of Camer-eddin-qhan against the refractory Zemin- 
dar Adjadjoo, of the Checlaw of Corra, i, 270. Marches 
against the Marhattas, i, 288. His victory, i, 289 His 
reception by the Emperor Mahmed-shah, i, receives the 
command of the Imperial army to face the invincible Nadyr- 
shah, i, 309. defeated and taken prisoner, i, 311. pee 
in introducing Nizam-el-mulk to Nadyr-shah, i, 312. Be 
ed of the dignity of Emir-ul-umrah ; instigates pe 
to break the treaty and to demand a larger sum than : 
Corors, i, 313. Dies of cancer, i, 316. The viceroyalties e 
Acbar-abad and Adjmir, bestowed Tee ah Score 
the Radjpoots of Adjmir, iii, 311. eat Hise’ 
mull the Djatt; his Council decide agai sa te ae 
eon ae Gs a tee oy ho tot submits 
of his Council, iii, oon OTT ae ay hit eeaeatie 
. SARE aig Marches against Radja Rae 
tis 86 s Heady to perish with thirst, relieved x pete 
re ei erehies of the Radjpoots, iii, 316. ances 
aanuanons of Bhat-sing ; resolves to make pe eek 
tion with the Radjpoots, iii, 317- His pega Hisepeetil 
his fruitless expedition to Adjmir, ili, 318. al eg eel 

a a towards the Emperor Ahmed-shah ; his Vests te 
ore disgacs) iii, 319. Takes up the cause of auied an 
his operations agains one othe King of Haider-abad 

lise” the ‘money promt Tse) le of the school of 
int f the treaty, iv, 192. A disciple 0 jedpad’by the 
in terms ae - sends the Emperor the jewels p duet Bake 
Babee ider-abad ; his artful management of ae a fe 
ee fh eniously defends the fanatical conduc nae 
ae be En eror Aoreng-zib iv, 194-195. a ae 
ee nero Ey 196. Neglected and disgrace are 

S Paes QHAN MIR-ATRSHY, steward of the Imperia 

SAAD-E is , 


hold; his death, ili, 291. 
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SAAD-OLLAH-QHAN, son of Aaly-mahmed-qhan-Rohilla; besieged 
by Caim-qhan in the castle of Bunaon; resolves to risk 
everything in self-defence, iti, 287. His victory over Caim- 
qhan, ili, 288. His junction with Ahmed-qhan-bangash, 
iii, 306. His defeat at the bands of the Vezir’s army, 
ili, 307. 

SARDET-AALY MIRZA, brother of Assef-ed-dowla ; flies for safety 
to Nedjef-qhan’s dominions, iy, 81. 

SADR-L-HAC-QHAN, an old decrepit man and an assiduous wor- 
shipper of Governor Hushtin, appointed Deputy to Mubarec- 
ed-dowla and Fodjdar-General of Bengal, iii,g1. His death, 
lii, 102. 

SADR-EL.-SOODOOR, or great almoner; corruption in the office ; 
Governor Hastings rescues many oppressed families from 
the grasp of, iii, 166-168. 

SaGE, Mr., appointed Chief of Azim-abad, iii, 75. 

SAHABA-MAHAL, captivates the Emperor Mahmed-shah with her 
charms and is taken to his seraglio; delivered of a Princess, 
iii, 219. Resolves to quite the country with Maleca-zemani 
and takes the protection of Ahmed-shah-abdali; marries 
her daughter to the Abdali-king, ili, 353. 

SAHOMUL, Governor of the fortress of Rhotas; surrenders the 
fortress to Major Monro on stipulated terms; requests 
the author to accompany him to Azim-abad to represent 
his case before the English rulers, ii, 554. His arrival at 
Azim-abad, ii, 555. 

SAHO-RADJA, son of Simba; enforces the grant of Des-mookhi 
and Chout {rom the Mogbul Emperors, iv, 17. Appoints 
Ba: ji-rao as his Prime Minister, iv, 18. Concludes a peace 
with Nassyr-djung, iv, 22. 

SALIR, the fortress of; surrendered to Emperor Aoreng-zib, 
iv, 169. 

ScinpiA, MAHA-DJI, feudatory ruler of the Marhatta Empire; 
absolute Governor of Malva and Oodjein, sets out to 
oppose the English, iii, 136. His operations against the 
Rana of Gohud, iii, 138. 

SEFI, Princes of the illustrious race of; expelled from their 
ancestral throne, i, 30). 

SEID-BROTHERS, Hossein-aaly-qhan and Abdollah-qhan known 
in history under the designation of, i, 67. Great debates 
between them, i, 164. Destruction of their army, i, 167. 

SEIF-EDDIN-AALY-QHAN, brother of Vezir Abdollab-qhan ; sent to 
Boorbanpur to prepare a camp-equipage and a train of 
artillery, i, 120, His grand march from Boorhanpur in 
aid of his brother, i, 124. Appointed Fodjdar of Moorad- 
abad, i, 138. His estate confiscated; rises in self- 
defence, i, 296. His death; his family dishonored, op- 
pressed and massacred, i, 298. 

SEIF-ED-DOWLa, succeeds his brother, Nedjm-ed-dowla, as 
Navab of Bengal; his death under mysterious circum- 

stances, ili, 13 and foot-note. ‘ 
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SEIF-QHAN, Governor of Puraniah : assi Ff 

: i aniah ; assistance sent by him to 

dee ee ii, 48. Slighted by Aaly-verdy-qhan ; his 

SEKENDER-ADEL-SHAH, King of Bidjapur; disposses 
Aoreng-zib after a terrible and Soin ee 4 
174-178. His confinement, iv, 179. a: 

SELABET-DJUNG, alias SEYD-MAHMED-QHAN, son of Nizam-el- 
Mulk ; raised to his hereditary throne by Ram-das; marches 
against and defeats Baladji-rao with the assistance 
of the French, iii, 223. His death in confinement, 
ili, 397. 

SERADJ-ED-DOWLA, alias MikZA-MAHMED; birth of, i, 282. 
Adopted by Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 283. His marriage 
il, 17. Specimen of his hastiness of temper and his influence 
over Aaly-verdy-ghan's mind, ii, 64-65. Appointed Govern- 
or of Azim-abad, ii, 68. His signal for the murder of 
Ser-endaz-qhan, ii, 81. Marches against Mir-habib, ii, 87. 
Joins his grandfather, Aaly-verdy-qhan’s army at Midni- 
pur, li, 88, Sets out for Azim-abad with only Lootf-en- 
nissa and his mother for companion, ii, 94. His answer 
to the envoys sent by his grandfather, ii, 95. His reply 
to his grandfather’s letter ii, 96. Arrives at Ghyasspur ; 
despatches a letter to Mehdi-nessar-qhan, ii, 97. Lodges 
at Djaafer-qhan’s garden and commands Radja Djankiram’s 
attendance; reveals his secrets to the envoy sent by 
Djankiram, ii, 99. Intends to fight Djankiram; his blunt 
answer to Mehdi-nessar-qhan, ii, 100. Strange attack of 
Azim-abad by, ii, 101. His flight, ii, 104. His reception 
by Mustapha-cooly-qhan, ii, 105. His reconciliation with 
his grandfather, ii, 106. His detestable conduct; his 
design to murder Hossein-cooly-qhan and Haider-aaly-qhan, 
ii, 122. Instigates Aga-sadyc to murder the nephew of 
Hossein-cooly qhan ; influennces all the members of his 
family to aid him in his murderous design, ii, 123. Gains 
the consent of Nevazish-mahmed-ghan to the murders; 
Hossein-cooly-qhan and Haider-aaly-qhan murdered by his 
order, ii, 125. Succeeds his grandfather in his goyern- 
ment; commences his reign by stripping and confining 
his aunt, Gabassity-begum, ii, 185- Changes in his court ; 
goes to Radj-mahal with the intention of wrenching Pur- 
ania from Shaocat-djung’s hands, ii, 187. Receives news 
of Mr. Drake’s giving shelter to Kissen-bohllub ; his 
correspondence with Mr. Drake; declares war Baie 
the English, ii, 188. His disregard for his ablest Generals ; 
takes possession of the English towns, ii, 189. Unione 
pillage of the Company's warehouses and the Os lings 
of the principal English by the army of, il, 490 eaves 
his new conquests in charge of manic-chund ; returns to 
Moor-shood-abad, ii, 192. General discontent and a con- 
federacy against, ii, 193. His letter to Shapoak tae 
ii, 204. His victory, ii, 213; His order to Radja Mobun- 
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lal, ii, 215. Holds a consultation with his Grandees upon 
the proposal of Colonel Clive, ii, 220. Gets intelligence 
of the success of the English; marches to Calcutta, ii, 
a21. Surprised in his camp by the English; his narrow 
escape, ii, 222, Submits to a disgraceful treaty; terms of 
the treaty agreed to by him; returns to Moor-shood-abad, 
ii, 223. Deserted by his Generals and his friends, ii, 224. 
Representation of the English Agent supported by his 
discontented officers; his conference with Moosher Lass ; 
his answer to the English Agent, ii, 226. Advises Moosher 
Lass to repair to Azim-abad; two Generals of his confe- 
derate with the Djagat-seats to overthrow his Government, 
ii, 227. Gets intelligence of Colonel Clive’s preparations 
for war, ii, 229. Sends part of his forces to Palassy 
under command of Radja Dooloob-ram; defection amongst 
his Generals ; arrives at Palassy, ii, 230. Sends for General 
Mir-djaafer-qhan ; his affecting speech to the General, 
ii, 232. Consults Mir-djaafer-qhan; his pressing order 
to Mohun-lal for retreat, ii, 233. Desertion of his troops; 
arrives at Moor-shood-abad; abandoned by his whole court, 
ii, 234. His flight, ii, 235. Betrayed by Shah-dana, a 
Fakir; arrested, ii, 239. Brought back to Moor-shood- 
abad as prisoner, ii, 240. His confinement, ii, 241. 
Affecting narrative of his murder; treatment of his 
remains, ii, 242. 


SERBERAH-QHAN, DJtLIL, a slave boy ; raised to dignities under 


the surname of; wounded and taken prisoner during the 
siege of Golconda, iv, 206. Honorably treated by the 
King of Haider-abad and restored to liberty; entrusted 
with a message by the King of Haider-abad; disgraced ; 
represents the message to Emperor Aoreng-zib, iv, 207. 
BOOLEND-QHAN, Governor of Cabool; called to Court to 
receive anew the investiture of his Government i, 138. 
Recalled from retirement with an advance of a Coror of 
Rupees; offered the patent of the Government of Goodjerat, 
i, 249. Obtains liberation for Nedjm-eddin-aaly-qhan and 
makes him his colleague, i, 250. Defeats the revolted 
Hamed qhan, i, 251. Neglected; superseded by Abi- 
sing whom he fights and compels to quit the field, i, 254. 
His interview and reconciliation with Abi-sing, i, 255- 
Proceeds to the Capital; his advance checked by the 
Imperial guards ; set up on by his disbanded troops, 1, 256. 
Satisfies the claims of his disbanded troops, i, 257. Ap- 
pointed Governor of Illah-abad, i, 261. 


SERDAR-QHAN, an Afghan Commander; dismissed from the 


Bengal army, ii, 17. Accepts the proposals of Zin-eddin- 
-ahmed-qhan, Governor of Azim-abad; encamps over 
against Azim-abad, ii, 30. Pays respects to the Governor ; 
‘disclaims bis knowledge of: the conspiracy, ii, 32. His 
death by a cannon-ball, ii, 54. 


SER-EFRAZ-QHAN, ALA-ED-DOWLA, succeeds his father, Sudja- 
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ghan as Viceroy of Bengal 
His piety anc S | 
behaviour; 


Azim-ab . 

d religious practices, ‘i oa ee ated 

his inconsistency of mind, jimeca ee iqpalins 

and resentment on receipt of ales Bel His surpise 
1, 332. His march in martial array a a Reece iettey 
sends envoys to Aaly-verdy’s mee : s aly verde gver 
i, 334. Offers to receive halycyamionel sound his designs, 

f into favour ; 
a curt reply from Aaly-verd ee i ON SNES 
and death in an ae e cities 936) His deteat 

a i, 337. gagement with Aaly-verdy-qhan, 

mgt comma fe fhe oe a 

SEVANAH-NUVISS, or historiographer; duty of, iii, 173. 

SYD-AALIM-OLLAH-TEBATEBA, father of Hedaiet-aaly-qhan ; 
implores divine assistance for the safety of Azim-abad i 

_ 415. Some account of, ii, 171. ye 

SEYD-AALY-QHAN, his narrow escape from the jaws of death 

» ly 38. Taken into the service of Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 430. 

SEYD-ABDOLLAH, an old General of Sultan Muazzem ; commands 
a train of artillery during the siege of Bidjapoor, iv, 174. 
His vigorous attack and repulse, iv, 175 Recalled to 
court by the Emperor Aoreng-zib, iv, 176. Disgraced 
and confined, iv, 178. Liberated to take part in the 
siege of Haider-abad, iv, 182. Brings the enemy to bay; 
his victory; receives Imperial reproaches instead of ap- 
plause, iv, 183. 

SEYD-AHMED-QHAN, second son-in-law of Aaly-verdy-qhan; 
appointed Governor of Oressa, i, 345. His enormous 
oppressions, i, 360 His detested grovernment produces 
a strong conspiracy, i, 361. Threatened with a revolution, 
i, 362. Seized and confined, i, 363. Aaly-verdy-qhan 
organises an expedition for the recovery of his person, 1, 
266. Narrowly escapes being murdered i, 367. His 
Siterview with Aaly-verdy-qhan ; thanksgiving service 
for his miraculous delivery, i, 368. Celebrates the marriage 
of his daughter, ii, 18 In charge of Azim-abad, ii, 58. 
His employment of certain persons of distinction lately 
in the service of Zin-eddin-ahmed-qhan, which is not 
relished by his mother-in-law, il, 65- His reverse He 
fortune; resolves to quit Bengal ; his request euntet y 
Aaly-verdy-ghan, ii, 67. His followers, a list of, ti, 78 
Settles at Moor-shood-abad, ii, 72. Appointed Governor 
of Puraniah, ii, 74- His journey to PUP ONEE il, 5, 
His reply to Faqhr-eddin-hossein-ghan, ii, 78. B ate 
at Moor-shood-abad, gives consent to a nas th 
his daughter and Aga-baba; his return Bs ier = 
109. Comes to Moor-shood-abad for the inten, ee age ta 

118. His return to Purania on aa 

match,. iy 11g: Goes: to Radj-mahal, uy ght ieee 

to Puraniah; secures himself in his post, 1, 120. : 
with Nevazish-mahmed-qhan and Zin-eddin- 


ii, 


parison of, 
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ahmed-qhan, ii, 133. His private life, ii, 134-136. Riches 
found in his treasury, ii, 137. Makes the author a present 
of an elephant, ii, 138-139. His bounty to the author, ii, r40 
His modesty and obliging manners, ii, 141. His chastise- 
ment of Shek-mahmed-djelil, Zemindar of Puraniah, ii, 
142. His treatment of his son after a quarrel with 
Naky-aaly-qhan, ii, 145. His death, an account of, ii, 
47-150. 


SEYD-MAHMED-ASKERY, a noble personage renowned for learn- 


ing and sanctity, iv, go. 


SEYD-MAHMED-QHAN, Deputy Governor of Moor-shood-abad, 


his jealousy of Mahmed-taky-qhan, ii, 182. Gets intelli- 
gence of the victory of the English; his shameful flight 
towards Monghyr, ti, 485. 


SHAH-AALEM, EMPEROR, alias Aaly-goher, son of Aalemghir 


the Second; proceeds to Illah-abad, 284. Strongly re- 
commanded by his mother to Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, il, 287. 
His reception by Mahmed-cooly-qhan, ii, 289. Set out 
on his expedition against Bengal, ii, 290. Leaves Benares, 
ii, 291. Fords the Keremnassa and marches to 
Azim-abad, ii, 292. Pitches his tent on the plains of 
Poolvary; prepares a magnificent tent for the reception 
of Ram-narain, ii, 300. His remarks on the eulogium 
passed on Ram-narain by Mahmed-cooly-qhan ; accepts 
Ram-narain’s homage, ii, 302. Directs attendance of 
Hedaiet-aaly-qhan with all his troops on Mahmed-cooly- 
qhan, it, 308. Gets notice of the arrival of the Bengal 
army with the English, ii, 317. His determination for a 
retret; visited by Moosher Lass; bis reply to the latter's 
questions, ii, 318. At Saherseram, ii, 319. His letter 
to Colonel Clive, ii, 321. Takes Moosher Lass in his service 
and sets out for Mirzapoor, ii, 322. Invited by Camcar- 
qghan, a Zemindar of Narhut-semai; advances towards 
Azim-abad, ii, 332. Receives intelligence of his father’s 
death, ii, 335. His letter to Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, ii, 336. 
Ascends the throne, ii, 337. Gathers troops; advances 
against Ram-narain, ii, 338. His engagement with Ram- 
narain, ii, 339. His victory, ii, 340. Marches forward 
to fight the Bengal army with Colonel Clive and_ the 
English; his battle order, ii, 343. Beaten by Colonel 
Clive; flies to Bahar, ii, 345. His junction with two 
Marhatta Commanders, ii, 345. His return to Burdevan, 
ii, 348. Besieges Azim-abad, ii, 349. Beaten; goes to 
Gaya-manpur; invites Hedaiet-aaly-qhan to camp, il, 353: 
Accepts the advice of Camcar-qhan; commands Marhatta 
Shyoo-bahat to make excursions on the estate of Hedaiet- 
aaly-qhan, ii, 354. Obliged to live by rapine and plunder, 
ii, 377. Accepts Hedaiet-aaly-ghan’s resignation, ii, 379: 
His engagement with Major Carnac; his flight, ii, 401- 
Declines the proposal of Major Carnac. and dismisess 
his envoy, Shitab-ray, ii, 403. Recommended to Shudj-ed- 
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dowla and to all the Afghan Princes 2 
adopts Hedaiet-aaly-qhan’s adver ote 7 pee 
Commanding Shitab-ray’s re . at 
Enoli ny, return ; encamps near the 
‘nglish army ; advances towards the English camp, ii 
Acknowledged Sovereign by Major Carnac and He ff 405: 
his encampment on the lake of Muty-pur, ii, eS ee 
English factory, ii, 407. Accepts the homage of Mir- 
cassem-qhan ; accepts an offer of twenty four Lacks a year 
from Mir-cassen-qhan, li, 408 Orders Hedaiet-aaly-qhan 
to retire upon his estate, ii, 409. His Sovereignty 
acknowledged by Nedjib-ed-dowla, Shudja-ed-dowla and 
Ahmed-ghan-bangash ; signs a treaty with the English, ii, 
414. Marches towards Shudja-ed-dowla’s country; his 
reception by Shudja-ed-dowla; marches to the capital 
of the latter, ii, 415. His journey to Illah-abad; visited 
by Mir-cassem-ghan, ii, 521. Encamps at Benares, ii, 524. 
Crosses the Ganga; marches against the English through 
Radja Balvand-sing’s country, ii, 525. Enters Azim-abad, 
ii, 528. Sick of his dependence on Shudja-ed-dowla; 
his negotiation with Major Carnac, ii, 536. Miscarriage 
of his negotiation, ii, 537. His defeat in the battle of 
Bacsar, ii, 567. Sends for the English ; joined by them, ii, 
571. Some account of him, iti, 365-306. His heroical 
retreat through a whole army, iii, 367-368. Flies from place 
to place , received everywhere with honor and _Tespect, iii, 
369-370: His son, Mirza-djuvan baqht, raised to the 
throne by the Marbattas, iii, 386. ae pater n 
urt, iv, 26-27. Submits to the whims o e Englis 
pe a sation at his residence in Illah-abad ; 
resolves to repair to his capital in the face of strong 
ositions, iv, 36. Encamps at Feroh-abad: testomei 
is ri h Muzafer-djung ; arrives at his capital, iv, 38. 


settlement wit ( : 
: i Marhattas, iv, 39. Makes a treaty of peace 
sc ‘Hise racter and administration 


i i is cha 
with the Marhattas, iv, 41. His c nd 
contrased with those of Emperor Aoreng-zib, ee an 
SHAH-ABDOL-GHAFOOR, a Fakir ; rises in position and power; is 
unpopularity, disgrace and imprisonment, i, 253: 
SHAH SOREN some account of this eminent man, ll, ee ee 
SH H-D ANA ‘a Fakir, gives information of the whereabouts 0 
Sie: . . 2 
a Seradj-ed-dowla, to the latter’s enemles, 1, 239) one” 
SHAH DJAAFRY son of Shah-haidery ; short eed ‘ eee 
SHAH-GURG alias SAINT WOLF, a disciple of Moluvy 
aaref, ii, 168 ( foot-nott). Reo 
-HAIDERI, some accoul ely y : 
anes ARLE ARLIS some account of, ii, 169 ae eal 
SHAHNEDJM EDDIN, better known as Shah Moolah, so 
HAH-NEDJM- 


of, ii, 175- 
SHAH-NEVAZ-QHAN, 
confines his eld 
of Lahore and Moo 
Ahmed-abdali, ili, 254: 


keriah-qhan, — and 
iti sole Governor 

ther, ili, 241. Becomes sol 
Me aed resigns his government in ey, of 
" Receives the fugitive Nassyr-qhan 


younger son of Ze 
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with great honors and proposes to him to join in attacking 
the Abdali; rejects a letter of invitation from the 
Abdali-king, iii, 256. Encounters the Abdali and turns a 
fugitive without suffering a defeat, iii, 259. His settlement 
with Baladji-rao, iii, 322. Made Prime Minister to Selabet- 
djung, iii, 324. His death, iii, 357. 


SHAOCAT-DJUNG, his pretended grief for his departed father, 


Seydghmed-qhan, ii, 151. Sends a supplique to Aaly- 
verdy-qhan, ii, 152. Succeeds to his father’s Government 
of Purania, ii, 153. Alarmed at Seradj-ed-dowlah’s arrival 
at Radjmahal, ti, 187. Induces Gholam-hossein-qhan to 
return to office, ti, 194. His strange character, ii, 195. 
His head overset by a letter from Mir-djaafer-qhan; takes 
into his service two sycophants, Mir-maaly-qhan and Habib- 
beg, ti, 196. His ambitious projects; obtains leave of the 
Vezir Umad-el-mulk to take possession of the province of 
Bengal, Bahar and Oressa under certain conditions, ii, 197. 
His ignominious treatment of Colonel Lally, the Com- 
mander of his artillery, ii, 199 His letter to the Vezir 
Umed-el-mulk; uses abusive language to his officers, 
ili, 201. Gets information of a confederacy; sends for 
a number of his officers and promises them a_ better 
behaviour, ii, 202. His mistrust of all his officers; receives 
news of Colonel Lally’s departure to Moor-shood-abad upon 
an invitation from Seradj-ed-dowla, ii, 203. Receives a 
letter from Seradj-ed-dowla; holds a meeting of his officers ; 
asks the author’s opinion on the letter, ii, 204. His ap- 
proval of the author’s advice, ii, 205. His extravagant 
letter to Seradj-ed-dowla; prepares for war, ii, 206. Out- 
come of his indecent treatment of his Generals; his troops 
disposed in a strange manner, ii, 207. His message to 
Car-guzar-qhan and the other officers, ii, 210. Reply to 
his message ; his subsequent message, ii, 211. An account 
of his engagement with the army of Seradj-ed-dowla, his 
defeat and death, ii, 213. 


SHAH-PUR, Battle of, i, 191. 
SHAH-QHYZIR, (or Saint Green) a religious man of distinction, 


some account of, ii, 170. 


SHAH-SADYC, stands surety for Abdol-aaly-qhan’s peaceful 


behaviour, ii, 42. 


SHAH-SULTA-SULEMAN, the Emperor of Iran; thinks his honor 


concerned in rescuing the forlorn Prince Ecber; his threat- 
ening message to the treacherous King of Mascat, com- 
manding the release of his illustrious prisoner; sends a 
noble of his court to receive the liberated Prince, iv, 155. 
Receives Prince Ecber with the greatest hospitality, iv, 157- 


SHEAB-EDDIN-QHAN, alias GHAZI-EDDIN-QHAN, son of Nizam- 


el-mulk, trained to war by the Emperor Aoreng-zib, iv, 168. 
Supplied with a good army and ordered to possess the 
‘Marhatta fortresses, iv, 169. Lays siege to the town of 
Rameh, iv, 171. Makes himself conspicuous during the 
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siege of Bidjapoor, iy, 176-177. Co ; 
of Aoreng-zib during thew eee ae Cole 
Failure of his attempt at escalade, iv, 205, The, batteries 
ane Spee: raised by his ingenuity overset by the 
alns, iv, 206. 

SHEH-ABDOLLAH, informs Mir. cassem ; 

a ei -qhian of Gurghin-qhan’ 
treason, Ay 438. Called upon to adduce nae es his 
fae i, 441. Sent prisoner to Puraniah; gis death, 

sia Sel taal a Commander of Ram-narain; his advice 
to Shitab-ray, ii, 358. 
SHEH-MAHMED-HASSEN, short history of, ii, 178-180, 
SHEH-MAHMED-MAASOOM, an eminent Commander ; appointed 
Deputy Governor of Catec, i, 370. His death is an en- 
gagement with the Marhattas under Mir-habib, i, 405. 
SHEH-MUEZ-EDDIN-QHAN, a famous Commander; affords pro- 
tection to the family and property of the citizens of Luck- 
now against the Afghan inroads; visits the Afghan Com- 
mander, iii, 301. Orders the Afghan Cutwal to be turned 
out ; proclaims himself as Cutwal from the Vezit's side ; 
drives away the Afghans with great slaughter, iii, 302. 
SHEH-SAAD-OLLAH, a Commander of Mir-cassem-ghan ; accused 
of holding correspondence with the fugitive zemindars, ii, 
28. His execution, ii, 429. ent. fe 
SatleaneegHAN; an Afghan Commander ; his dismissal, ii, 17. 
Accepts the offer of the Governor of Azim-abad; encamps 
over against Azim-abad, ii, 30. His reception of the Gov- 
ernor; his disapprobation of Morad-shir-qhan’s proposal, 
ii, 31. Pays his respects to the Governor ii, 36. Receives 
news of the coming of Aaly-verdy-qhan ; applies for help 
to his countrymen, 1i, 39- His respectful treatment of 
Abdol-aaly-ghan ; subsequently orders Abdol-aaly-qhan to 
be executed, ii, 41. His march against Aalyeveity daa 
ii, 44. Visits Mir-habib, ti, 50. His demand bese I we 
habib, ii, 51. Disposition of his army, ii, 54. Slain by 
Djib-beg, ii, 56. 
SHITAB-RAY, Rao, 
Mahmed-shah ; 
Colonel Clive’s recommen 


clerk of Aga-suleiman, Minister _of 
aoa patents ae three offices ; obtains 
dations in sures on Pras 
ii d in the three offices by Kad) a 
4 cele ec male at Moor-shood-abad, i, a baa 
pennery ii, 350: Accepts the offer of Mr. Amyatt = 
tla Knox; joins Captain Knox with his force, i, 351 
fae d against the attack of Qhadum-hassen-qh ; 
His brave stand agi Beta 


: : i Captai 
ii, 360. ‘Encomiums pai Ne ae of the whole 


im-abad ; 
Sait sae an gy His embassy to the Pepsin 
English na rediction regarding the latter; his anny 
pre ei Shews the Emperor's note to Major ee 
i 408 tis account of the three offices held by nen eer 
in Nhe the. Council at Calcutta; repairs to Shudja- 
ine 
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dowla’s dominions, ii, 420. Takes service with Shudja-ed- 
dowla; rises into favour ; his mission to Mir-djaafer-qhan, 
ii, 520. Imparts to Major Carnac the proposal made by 
Beni-bahadyr ; his letter of reprimand to the latter, il, 
575-570. His address to Major Carnac, ii, 577. Accom- 
panies Major Stibbert in his march to Illah-abad, ii, 578. 
His eminent services to the English, ii, 579. Hemmed in 
by a body of the Marhatta cavalry ; rescued by some Eng- 
lish troops, ii, 581. ‘The negotiator of peace between the 
English and Shudja-ed-dowla ii, 584. Devan of Bahar on 
the part of the Emperor; his intimate connection with Gene- 
tal Carnac obtains for him a free-hold or Djaghir yielding 
revenue to the amount of a lac of Rupees, iii, 3. Accom- 
panies Lord Clive to the Imperial Court at Illah-abad iii, 9. 
Occupies a high place in the heart of Lord Clive for his 
exceptional qualifications and services to the Company, iii, 
10. Obliged to acknowledge his illness on the proposal of 
his being attached to the person of Lord Clive for business ; 
his titles and promotion, il, 15. Introduces regulations for 
the management of State affairs, ili, 17. Discovers strange 
mismanagement in the administration of Durdj-narain, iil, 
18, Proposes expedients for the reconciliation of accounts 
which Durdj-narain does not listen to, iii, 18-19. Invested 
by the Council of Calcutta with sole authority over the pro- 
vince of Azim-abad, iii, 23. His administration suspected, 
iii, 33. Undergoes a scrutinising examination conducted 
by Mr. Vansittart, from which he acquits himself with credit, 
iii, 34-35. ‘Threatened with arrest and confinement, ili, 39. 
Atrested and sent to Calcutta, ili, 43. Divested of all 
powers over the Imperial revenue, iii, 44. His trial; his 
acquittal with honor, til, 47- His reinstatement ; his death, 
iii, 48. His parentage, character and administration review- 
ed, iii, 49-55. His generosity on the trying occasion of the 
famine of 1770 A. D., iii, 56-58. A Mussulman_in his heart 
anda fanatical Shyah, iii, 60-64. Adopts iniquitous me- 
thods to support his expenses, ili, 65 His office bestowed 
on his son, iii, 67. 


SHUDJA-ED-DOWLA, Viceroy of Aood and Lucknow; his recep- 


tion of Prince Shah-aalem; goes to Illah-abad ; fraud 
practised by; his returu to his capital, ii, 289-290. Opposes 
Mahmed-cooly-ghan, ii, 322. Invites Ahmed-shah, the 
Abdaly-monarch, ii, 413. Recommended by the Abdali- 
monarch to acknowledge Shah-aalem as the lawful Sover- 
eign; coins money in the name of Shah-aalem ; supplicates 
Shah-aalem’s coming to ascend the throne of his ancestors, 
ii, 414. His reception of Prince Shah-aalem; marches 
to his capital in company with the Prince, ii, 415. His 
march to I\lah-abad; visits Mir-cassem-qhan ; invites the 
latter to visit Emperor Shah-aalem, ii, 521. Accepts Mir- 
cassem-qhan’s offer to bring under control the Radja of 
Bundeleund; the refractory Radja of Bundelcund brought 


ae 


ceeds the two armies to de 
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under control of, ii, 523. 
entered into with, by M 
detachment under comma 


Ghnsies 
tosses the Ganga; marches against the English through 


Radja Balvand-sing’s = ; 
Bala with fle Fe OUD i 525. Joined by the 
advice given to him upon the yey ungovernable ; 
war with the English, ii, 526 Pie eof prosecuting the 
advice; enters Azim-abad, ii "527, His deafness to the 
Sach neil zim-abad, ii, 528. Disposition cf his 
ae ie 531 His engagement with the English under 
Rach ores AY, li, 532-533. Encamps on the river 
re poon, ii, 534. His skirmish with a detachment 
un. er eaminnas of Major Carnac; his retreat to his camp; 
raises the siege of Azim-abad and’ returns to Bacsar, ii, 
535: Receives a message from Mir-cassem-ghan;_ his 
discourse with Aaly-hibrahim-ghan, ii, 538-539. " His 
demand of monthly payment due by Mir-cassem-qhan, 
ii, 540. His abrupt message to Mir-cassem-qhan;_his 
ee ip faly- hinge ou haps representations, ii, 541. 
med; his measures to pacif Mir-cassem-ghan, ii, 
543. His discourse with Aaly-hibfahim, han ; wits Mir- 
cassem-qhan ; makes him lay down the Fakir’s arb, ii, 
544-545: Visited by Aaly-hibrahim-qhan; his discourse 
with him, ti, 549-550: _His approval of Mir-suleiman’s 
advice ; provides him with the necessary letters, ii, 553- 
Gets intelligence of the motions of the English; sends 
some Moghul cavalry to impede their march, ii, 563. His 
carelessness; his battle array, ii, 564. His engagement 
with the English under command of Major Montes his 
defeat in the battle of Bacsar, ii, 565-567. Orders release 
of Mir-cassem-qhan, ii, 568. Flies with his family to Illah- 
abad, ii, 570. Goes to Berheily ; arrives at the country 
of Ahmed-qhan-bangash ; holds a meeting with the Afghan 
Princes, ii, 573: Joined by Malhar-rao, the Marhatta 
Commander, ii, 574: Marches against the English ; worsted 
in an action in the plains of Corra, ii, 580. Repairs to 
Feroh-abad, ii, 581. Goes to the English camp without 
any safe conduct ; honorably received by the English 
General, ii, 583. Concludes a peace with the English, 
ii, 584- Applies to every one of his relations for some 
money ; helped by his wife, 1, 585. Settles his accounts 
with the English, ii, 586 Departs for Faiz-abad, ii, 587. 
Succeeds his father, Abool-mansoor-ghan, as Viceroy, il, 
39: His character and conduct ; his dominions invaded 
é the Abdali-king at the instigation of Mir-sheab-eddin, 
it, 340. Secures the friendship of, and unites with, Nedjib- 
ed-dowla to stand against Umed-el-mulk, iii, 37!- Co- 
operates with Nedjib-ed-dowla to oppose the Marhattas ; 
his army severely handle the Marhattas and gain a 
ictory over them, iii, 373: Flushed with victory pro- 
wIGhORYs liver Nedjib-ed-dowla from his 


Encamps at Benares ; agreement 
ir-cassem-qhan ; reinforced by a 
nd of Moosher Medec, ii, 524. 
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besieged position, iii, 374. Waits upon the Abdali-king ; 
his bold answer, iii, 482. His taunting answer to the 
Marhattas in refusing a proposal of peace, iii, 385. Ap- 
pointed Vezir to the Emperor Shah-aalem, iii, 392. His 
surprise at the singular appearance of a young man 
slain, iii, 393. Receives the investiture of Vezir together 
with other presents, iii, 395. Gives protection to Mir- 
cassem-qhan, Navab of Bengal; offers assistance to 
the Navab for the recovery of his dominions, iv, 25. 
His engagement and treaty of peace with the English ; 
iv, 26. His generous treatment of the sons of Ahmed- 
qhan-bangash, iv, 38. His solemn treaty with the English; 
conceives the idea of the overthrow of the Rohillahs, iv, 
srt. His message to the Rohillah Princes unattended to, 
iv, 52-53. His victory over the Robhillahs, iv, 54-55. 
Takes possession of the Rohillah countries, iv, 56. His 
alliance with Mirza-nedjef-qhan, iv, 58. Makes a treaty 
of partition with Nedjef-qhan, iv, 59. Suffers from an 
eruption of a peculiar type, iv, 60. Departs for Faiz- 
abad for a change of air, iv, 62. His character and 
actions criticised, iv, 63-65. Popular feeling at his death, 
iv, 67. 

SHUDJA-QHAN, alias SHUDJA-ED-DOWLA ; succeeds his father-in- 
law, Djaafer-qhan as Viceroy of Bengal, i, 273. His passion 
for women ; his separation from his consort, i, 275. Takes 
into his court the illustrious Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 376. 
Bright side of his nature, i, 279-280. His prosperous rule ; 
his distribution of offices, i, 281. His admirable character 
exemplified, i, 322-325. His death, i, 323. 

Simpa, son of Siva-dji; created Monsobdar of five thousand 
horse by Emperor Aoreng-zib, iv, 15. Succeeds his father, 
iv, 16. Resolves to stand in defence against Sheab-eddin- 
qban the Imperial Commander ; contrives strange artillery 
at the siege of Rameh, iv, 171. 

SITARAM, appointed assistant to Aaly-hibrahim-qhan, Examiner 
of Military Accounts, ii, 389. His practice of exacting 
exorbitant fees from the suitors, ii, 427. Accused of 
holding correspondence with a Zemindar, ti, 428. His exe- 
cution, ii, 429. 

Siva-pj!, son of Saho-dji; assumes independence, iv, 13. Takes 
possession of forty fortresses; extends his marauding 
expedition to the territory of Aoreng-zib, iv 14. His 
submission to the Emperor Aoreng-zib ; his interview with 
the latter; his confinement, iv, 15. His ravages; his 
death, iv, 16. 

SmitH, (Usmutt) Colonel Richard, afterwards General; left 
at the Imperial Court as Lord Clive’s agents, iii, 9. His 
insolence, iii, 10. Appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
British force, iii, 24. 

Somro, the European adventurer; undertakes to put to death 
all the English prisoners of Mir-cassem-qhan; executes 
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the order, ij 0 
: , MU, , and 2 
Shudja-ed-dowia, i, s4s, foot-note. 

SOOCK-LAL, head spy of Mir-cassem-qhan. if 

SOOROODJ-MULL, Radia: ssem-qhan, i, 426. 

Vezir Abooltta ee vender valuable assistance to the 
Rohillahs — iii, Fe yn, Te his opetations against the 
iii, 3:2. Offers a bold front if ame pee Seagate 
camp for three days; forces Saidat-qhan"to- conta 
agreement, ili, 314. Assists Saadat-qghan with his “aaOH 
and army in the latter’s expedition towards Narnoul - 
offended to his own country. {ii x ul; returns 
Avsdaslerhiains : untry, 11, 315. Enters the service of 
an ae soor-qhan during the Civil War, iii, 332. Attacks 
selena an Set upon by the Marhattas, takes 
Emperor and die ve ir, iif, wae: Oe 
peste Bee e Vezir, ii, 336. Abandons the Marhatta 
The Dine Prices ee emorseltss (ptocest i aiaa ime 
ee hel rince; an estimate of his character and abi- 
lities, iv, 27. Disciplines his cavalry after his own method ; 
his friction with Nedjib-ed-dowla, iv, 28. Encroaches 
upon the territory of the Balooches, iv, 30. Conducts 
war against Nedjib-ed-dowla, iv, 31. Slain in a singular 
manner, iv, 32. 

Soory, Battle of, ii, 487-489. 

STIBBERT (USTUBER), Major; his march to Illah-abad, ii, 578. 
Takes possession of the fortress of Illah-abad, ii, 579. 

SUDJAN-SING, appointed to the Fodjdary of Hedjly, ii, 27. 

SUNDER-SING, an accomptant of Radja Ram-narain ; his confine- 
ment; his effects confiscated by Mir-cassem qhan, ii, 418. 

SUNDER-SING, a Zemindar; his quarrel with Camcar-qhan; sides 
with Radja Ram-narain; gets Camcar-qhan arrested and 
confined, ii, 264. Invites Shah-aalem: his hatred of mir- 
djaafer-qhan, ii, 284. Assembles his troops silently ; 
chides Sheh-gholam-ghoos, one of his Commanders, ii, 285. 
His murder, ti, 286. , ; 

Sycs, The; same. account of, i, 82. Their conversion from 
mendicants to soldiers, i, 85 Their uniform appearance 
and dress, i, 89. Their destruction after a multitude of 
bloody actions, i, 86. The bad administration of the 
Viceroy of Lahore and Mooltan strengthens their fraternity, 
iil 341 Ravages of; proclaim an Emperor of their 
own, iv, 3. Establish themselves in Lahore and Mooltan, 
iv. 8 Their overthrow contemplated, iv, 112. Sbhame- 
fully “defeat the Imperial army, iv, 113. Submit to the 
superiority of Nedjef-qhan, iv, 114. 

, “ <i t-note). 
As, (z.e., Sipahees) ; 1, 324 (foot- 5 
PC ae Nes ‘Ahmed-shab-abdali; appointed Governor 


‘ah. Mooltan and Tatta by his father, iii, 353. Flies 
of Pag ee eatiatt pursued by the formidable Marhatta 


army, ili, 377: 


Takes service with 


Ejo) 
U. 


Ubua, discription of the situation of, ti, 491-492. 
Upbua-NALA, Battle of, ii, 498. 
UMAD-EL-MULK. See Mir-sheab-eddin. 


V. 


VACAA&-NuUViSS, or Remembrancer or Gazetteer, ili, 173. 
VANSITTART, George, brother of Henry Vansittart ; starts at the 


head of a Council to enquire into the revenue of Azim-abad ; 
his reception by Shitab-ray, iii, 34. His scrutinising ex- 
amination of the Radja Shitab-ray’s government; his satis- 
faction at the latter’s fidelity, wisdom and knowledge, iii, 35. 


VANSITTART, Henry; his arrival at Calcutta; assumes the 





ae 


character, 


Governor-ship of Calcutta, ii, 376. Impression made 
on him by the discourses of Mir-cassem-qhan;_ his 
scheme for appointing Mir-cassem-qhan Deputy to Mir- 
djaafer-qhan, ii, 379. Asks the opinion and advice of 
the Members of his council; gains the consent of most 
of the principal Members with the exception of four; 
his disunion with Mr. Amyatt, ii, 380. His scheme takes 
effect ; his voyage to Moor-shood-abad with Mr. Hushtin and 
other gentlemen ; lodges at Moorad-bagh; receives Navab 
Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 381. Explains the motive of his voyage 
to the Navab; his proposal declined by the latter ; exposes 
to Mir-cassem-qhan his conference with the Navab, ii, 382, 
His conference with Mr. Hushtin and other gentlemen; 
his final resolution, ii, 383. His arrival at Mir-djaafer- 
qhan’s palace with Mr. Hushtin and others; his message to 
the Navab to bring him to reason, ii, 384. His opinion 
assented to by all the other English officers; deposes Mir- 
djaafer-qhan and places Mir-cassem-qhan in his stead; 
his return to Moorad-bagh, ii, 385. His subsequent 
message to Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 386. His interposition 
on Shitab-ray’s behalf; orders the latter to quit Mir-cassem- 
qhan’s dominions, ii, 420. Leaves Calcutta, ii, 442. Ar- 
tives at Monghyr; his reception by Navab Mir-cassem- 
ghan ; visits the Navab, ii, 443. Imparts a warning to the 
Navab upon being entertained with a military exhibition 
by him, ii, 444. His advice to the Navab; proceeds to 
Azim-abad, ii, 445. Obliged to command Mir-cassem-qhan 
to hold all English goods duty-free and set the English 
prisoners at liberty, 11, 453. His consent to the resolution 
of the Englih Councillors; his letter and message to Mir- 


- Cassem-ghan, ii, 454. His threatening letter to Seyd- 


mahmed-ghan, Deputy Governor of Moor-shood-abad, res- 
pecting Mr. Amyatt’s murder, ii, 477. His reasonable 


address to the English Councillory; offers Mir-djaafer- 


gnats (he eva lgnty of Bengal and the services of the 
Sngli freee, Hh, 479. “His notion of Mir-djaafer-qhan’s 
, 536. His notion of Nand-comer; consents to 
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Nand-comer’s going to Mir-djaafer-qhan, ii, 557. Displeased 
at the appointment of Colonel Clive as sole authority over 
ie provitesrst Bengal and Azim-abad; sets out abruptly 
or England ; leaves the management of affairs in charge. of 
the remaining Members of the Council at Calcutta, iii, 2, 
Sets down in writing the misdemeanours of Nand-comer 
and leavs the sheets in charge of his brother, George 
Vansittart, for production in the Council, iii, 3. Vegorously 
repels the severe charges brought against him by Lord 
Clive in England iti, 36. His sensible remarks on the 
relation subsisting between the Governors and the govern- 
ed; his exoneration from the several charges brought 
against him; his re-appointment and departure for India; 
his death at sea, iii, 38. 

VERELST (VERIS) Mr.; appointed Governor of Calcutta on the 
departure of Lord Clive for England, iii, 24. His adminis- 
trative reforms with respect to finance, police and justice ; 
his government marked by the appearance of a terrible 
famine and an outbreak of small-pox, iti, 25. Returns 
home; succeeded by Mr. ‘Cartier, ili, 33. 


Watson, Admiral, known as Admiral Dilir-djung-bahadyr ; 
guided by Moosher Terno to attack Farash-danga, li, 225. 
Takes by force the French fortress ; defeats the French 
and takes possession of their factory at Cossim-bazar, 
ii, 226 ; 

: J 1) Mr., Chief of the factory at Cossim-bazar, 
beara le ii, 190. Set at liberty on Seng 
defeat; negotiator of peace between the English an 


Seradj ed-dowla, ya2o: Recommends Mir-abdollah to 
Y. 


Ram-narain, ii, 270. 
1 of Zekeriab-qhan ; quarrels with his 
ounger eee ant is confined ; tga a Fakir, iil, an 
Pearle to the Divanship of the Qhallissah office ; succ 
ed by his eldest son after his death, it, 249. 
YENGHI-DOONIA (America) j some Ee to) ae 95. er 
E DIN, son of the Emperor Djehndar-shah ; 
EE OR eyur, i,.50. His shameful flight, 1, 51. 


Nn, a noblem te- 
an of great character for acu 
YNAIET-OLLAH-QHAN, 4 I is : May ter 


YAHIA-QHAN, el 


(Sis ointed to t . 
ness and reo Fis financial reforms, i, 105. His ae 
pina he Vezit Abdollah-qhan's dependents, 1, 05-10% 
wi 


G t abilities ; receives 
ntoo convert of grea Dee 
NOH ee “t ee ary entitled Feroh-syur-nameh, ie 
oe fe yeoediants to reconcile the hostile parties a 

roposes d 
. x 
v Le aaa of the Emperor Ferob-syur. See. 
TICAD- ; \ 
“Mahomed-morad. 


( 78) ( 79 ) 
Z ZIN-EL-ABEDIN-QHAN, a Commander of Mahmed-cooly-qhan ; 
. his parentage ; his previous service under Abdool-mansoor- 
ZAAFER-QHAN, a nobleman of the court of Amed-shah ; charged ghan ; his generous temper, ti, 324. Puts himself upon 


with bribery ; disgraced, i, 253. His death, i, 272. 


his defence; his deliverance : 
ZABEYA-QHAN, son and successor to Nedjib-ed-dowla ; brings 


; Tepairs to Benares, ii, 325. 
His gallantry, ii, 350. Hit by a musket-ball, ii, 351. 


under control the Rohillas; disunion with his brothers, Iv, ZOHRA, a female friend of Emperor Djehandar-shah’s mistress, 
35. His country sacked and ruined by the Marhattas, iv. Lal-coar, 1, 37. Her elevation in rank and position, i, 38. 
eA strong combination formed for his overthrow, iv, : Her singular quarrel with General Chin-kylydj-qhas, i, 39. 
39- i ae wii the other Princes of his tribe, iv, 43. His 1 ZULFICAR-QHAN, appointed Governor-General of Decan by the 
defeats iy 44. His defeated troops fall upon each other, T Emperor Bahadyr-shah ; restores order to every pare of e 
iv 45. Takes shelter in Shudja-ed-dowla’s country, iv, 46. Empire, i ior Instigates ued peas ae : 
Stands against Nedjef-qhan; beaten, iv, 109-110. Obtains shan cn the latter's assumption o ae crown, é a Pp 
hi ee eathe ’ | peed a eats i, 35: ae eine ar anne ae a 
Ht J alsa " jehander-shah, i, 36. His firmness o ar, i, 39. 
eS ani at! A oe eta Ghee it causing the death of Azim-ush-shan ; mur 
as Governor of Lahore and Mo ai, 295. ou | diged igienid' Blood aaa 
Nadyr-shah and suffers a defeat, i, 307. His death, iii, 240. Se 


Succeeded by his two sons, iii, 241. 
ZIN-EDDIN-AHMED-QHAN, youngest nephew and son-in-law of 
Aaly-verdy-qhan and father of Seradj-ed-dowla ; his honors 
and decorations, i, 344. Confers the management of his 
finances upon Rai Chintamon-das, i, 358. Honoured by 
the author in recognition of personal favours received, i, 
359: Undertakes an expedition against the refractory in, 
habitants of Bodj-pur, i, 370. His expedition crowned with 
success, i, 372. Appoints secret agents for the murder of 
Roshen-qhan, i, 574. Displeased and confounded when 
sent for by Aaly-verdy-qhan for immediate assistance, i, 
396. In conference with Hedaiet-aaly qhan, i, S07. bro- 
ceeds to Ticary as Governor-General of Bahar under pre- 
tence of inspection, i, 423. Secures the city of Azim-abd 
against Marhatta inroads by a wall, i, 428. His high 
opinion and respect for the authour’s mother, i, 429. Order- 
ed to quit Azim-abad and to repair to Moor-shood-abad in 
all haste, i, 445. Holds acouncil and determinies to defend 
Azim-abad rather than quit, it, i, 447. His grand prepara- 
tions for war, i, 448-449 Sends an artful ingenious message 
to Mustapha-qhan and receives another in reply, i, 450-451. 
His activity and vigour in the face of reverses, i, 453. En- 
counters a sharp engagement, i, 455. Pursues the enemy, 
victory being on his side , 1, 462. Receives a letter from 
Aaly-verdy-qhan, i, 463 His reconciliation with Abdol- 
aaly-qghan, ii, 9. His ambitious views, ii, 29. His message 
to Aaly-verdy-qhan; his successful negotiation with 
Shim-shir-qhan and Serdar-qhan, ii, 30. Visits Shim-shir- 
ghan, who disapproves of Morad-shir-qhan’s proposal to fall 
on him with his sabre, ii, 31. Returns to his palace, ii, 32. 
A conspiracy against him; his circular order, ii, 33. In 
the Chehel-sootoon ; list of persons attending on him, ii, 
34-35. Homage paid to him by the Afghan Commanders, 
ii, 36. His murder, ii, 37. Treatment of his remains; his 
consort and children dragged ignominiously to prison, ii, 43. 
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Ravages by the Syks, who set up an Emperor of their own 
—They are defeated in a bloody battle by the Abdalies, or 
D8rranies, who repair to Cashmir, which they reconquer upon 
a Syk adventurer—Valuable character of this man—Who proves 
a man of letters and a beneficent Prince—Notice of five Cash- 
mirian Poets and Litterati, who are ordered by him to compile 
from records a history of C ‘ashmir—A curious historical ac- 
count of the Marhatta nation from its origin—Singular pre- 
tensions of its ancient Princes—Bhosselah, the father of the 
present Marhatta Emperors—Sevadji, his son, assumes indepen- 
dence—Is obliged to submit—Rises again and establishes a 
tribute all over the Decan—Conguests of the Marhattas—Wars 
and conquests of Badji-rito, who leaves his office of Generlissimo 
to his son, Baladji-rdo—Mighty change in that Empire, where 
the name of Monarch remains with the old family, which was - 
military, whilst the power passes to another, which is sacerdotal 
— Insatiable ambition of the Marhattas— Their singular penurt- 
ous way of life—T heir singular customs and tempers—The 
author resumes his history of Hindostan— Mir-cassem-ghan takes 
shelter in Shudjah-ed-diwiah's dominions—Events which become 
the consequences of it—Some account of Shah-aalem's Counters 
Account of S8r8dj-mull, the Djatt-Prince, a man of singular 
abilities—He disciplines a body of Cavalry after a method of 
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his own—War between him and Nedjib-ed-diwlah—Battle— 
S8r8dj-mull slain in a sigular manner—Dissensions in his 
family—Good character of Nedjib-ed-diwlah, and very bad one 
of his countrymen—He is succeeded by Zabeth-ghan, a f’rince of 
good character—Shah-aalem resolves to repair to the Capital 
of Indig—Opposed by the English and by his Ministers, parts 
willingly with his present well-being—Seizes by the way on a 
rich succession—Is supported by the Marhattas—Arrives in his 
Capital—Is vigorously supported by a new man, his General, 
Mirza Nedjef-ghan—Who is himself in great danger from 
Court intrigues—l[Te regains the Emperor's favour—Who re- 
solves to dispossess the Rohillhas of their conguests—Nedjef-ghan 
crosses the Ganga, and overcomes the Rohillahs—Who abandon 
their strong post, plunder each other, and disperse—Zabeta- 
ghan undone—Peace—The Marhattas retire—Nedjef-ghan pro- 
jects conquests — Gains a victory—-Takes Echer-abad-agra-Shud- 
jah-ed-déwiah avails himself of the losses of the Rohillahs to 
put an end to their dominion—Sends a message to their Princes 
—It is not attended to—Dectsive battle at Banra, in which the 
Rohillahs are undone—Bravery of their General, Hafys-rahmet 
—Shudjah-ed-diwlah takes possession of their whole country— 
Fate of the Rohillah Princes—the treaty of the English with 
Shudjah-ed-diwlah highly censured in LEurope—Alliance be- 
tween Shudjuh-ed-diwlah and Nedjef-ghan, followed by a treaty 
of partition between them—Shudjah ed-dowlah prepares to enjoy 
his conquests, but is snatched away by a painful death—Kemarks 
onthe singular dispensations of Providence—His character high- 
ly reprehensible—He confiscates all the charity-lands—Shews 
a continual disregard to the honour and property of his subjects, 
and yet proves to be highly regretted—Strange precipitation of 
his son, Assef-ed-déwlah, (alias Mirsa Amant) in seizing the 
throne—Installed on it by two English officers—The new Prince 
betrays a character monstrously vile—Heroical behaviour of one 
Mir Bahadyr-aaly—Moghtar-ed-diwlah, Minister of State— 
Arrival of General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Frances 
from Europe—Ljan Brishtoo (Fohn Bristow) appointed Rest- 
dent at Lucknow, instead of Middleton—Senseless conduct of 
Assef-cd-diwlah, who disbands his father’s disciplined troops, 
and discards his best servants—The principal military officer 
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think of providing for themselves—Bessent. 


ghan, an eunuch 
one of them, offers to murder ; : 


the Prime Mini 

him—And is dispatched Maine - ike ee 
ed-diwlah, being deeply involved in a commas. makes fe me 
himself the sixth—Is handsomely received by Nedjef. hae 
English concerned in kidnapping another Commaraapamet 
68b-aaly-ghan served in the same manner, as 1s Lébepaaiys 


ae the author quits his subject to give an historical account 
of himself, family, connections, &¢.—The author rEstMeek 
narrative of public events—Iredj-ghan, Prime Minister at 
Luphnrwin A worthless slave-boy, one of the vilest kind, made 
@ Generalissimo —The Prime Minister dies—Is succeeded by 
Hassen-resa-ghan, a man who loves his pleasure above all things, 

THE Syks, those people whom we have represented as 
nearly destroyed under Feroh-syur, and who in the sequel had 
availed themselves of Mir-Mann8’s neglect and of the extortion- 
ary administration of his officers to associate with their sect a 
great number of farmers, commenced now to raise their heads. 
Grown exceedingly numerous, and sensible of the weakness of 
the present Government, as well as little intimidated by the 
name of the Abdali-king, whom they knew to be far off, they 
assembled in battle-array, and falling upon the Abdali-Governor 
left at Lahor, they killed him, took possession of the city, 
and, not yet satisfied, they proclaimed a certain Chinta, a man 
from among themselves, Emperor. They made him sit upon a 
throne, struck money in his name, overran the whole province 
of Lahor, took possession of it, and made it a point to torment 
the Mussulmen by every means in their power. Intelligence of 
this revolution having been transmitted to Candahar, the 
Abdali-king resolved to make another expedition into Hindo- 
stan, and this was his seventh and last. It took place in the 
year 1175. But as the territory of Lahor was lesa to be the 
spot where the Abdalies, first of all, landed in their expeditions 
towards Hindostan, the Syks thought proper to evacuate it 
entirely ; and repairing to the country of Rohy, a eee of 
very difficult access, they took possession of a very strong ort 
in it, and assembled there from all parts, to the number of two 
lacs of men, cavalry and infantry. But this did not deter the 
Abdali-king. Informed of their retreat, as well as of their 


Ravages of 


the Syks, who 
proclaim an 


Emperor of 
their own, 


But are 
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numbers, he measured ninety cosses of ground in two days (1), 
and falling upon those free-booters the moment he was least 
expected, he drew smoke from their breasts. About twenty 
thousand of them became food to his famished and thirsty 
sabre ; but the booty was immense, and beyond all computa- 
tion. After this victory, seeing no enemy in the field, he put 
every thing to fire and sword in that country, which had associat- 
ed with those miscreants; and marching back, he planted his 
victorious standards in the territory of Lahor, where he 
employed his time in quieting and regulating that country. 
Meanwhile he dispatched an Abdali, called Noor-eddin-qhan, 
a near relation of his Vezir, towards Cashmir, with orders to 
bring the Syks of that country into order and submission. 
That country was then in the hands of Djiven the Syk. This 
man, born at Cab8l, of a Catri tribe, had been a writer and 
an accountant in some office under Shah-veli-qhan, Vezir to the 
Abdali-king, who sent him sometime after to enforce a pay- 
ment due by Mir-mann8, Governor of Lahor. It was in the 
year 1167. But Abdollah-qhan having been ordered to repair 
to Cashmir to take possession of that country, which still 
acknowledged the authority of Alemghir the Second, Emperor 
of Hindostan, that General who succeeded in this expedition, 
dismissed the Indian Governor, and appointed in his stead, 
Qhodja C8tchec, giving at the same time the management of 
the revenue to the Syk Djiven, who thereby became Divan or 
Intendant of the province. After these regulations, he left the 
new Governor a body of Afghans, and returned to his master. 
But hardly was he departed when troubles arose in Cashmir; in 
which Djivan the Syk, having been deeply concerned, he com- 
menced by killing the Commander of the Afghan Troops, after 
which he confined, and then banished from Cashmir, Qhodja 
C8tchec himself. At the same time he applied to the Vezir of 
Hindostan, Umad-el-mulk, requesting to have the patents of the 
Government of Cashmir in his own name, and these being 
granted without difficulty, the new Governor re-established 
everywhere the Hindostany government, ordered money to 
be coined, and the Qh8tbah to be pronounced, in the name of 


Alemghir the Second. After this he took possession of the 
ca 


(1) About two hundred and twenty common miles of a thousand paces each, 
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— See He ay everywhere, confiscated all 
ca jaghir by the Grandees of the Court 

and bore an absolute sway in the country. 
Such a revolution could not have been brought about, but 

by a man of abilities. He was, besides, a well-looking, handsome 
man, naturally good, and of an obliging disposition, and 
although a Syk, he seemed in his belief and practi®e much 
inclined to Mussulmanism ; for he used to set apart a sum of 
money for repairing the monuments of the Saints of Cashmir, 
and for putting in order the gardens and seats that surrounded 
them, and served for public walks. He made it a pratice 
every day to give dressed victuals to two hundred Mussulmen, 
and twice in the month he sent qhoans or tables covered witha 
variety of dishes to a number of persons abroad. Naturally 
beneficent, he gave to every suitor that applied, but always 
according to his station or necessities. Every week he had a 
day set apart for hearing and entertaining the Poets of 
Cashmir. Amongst these he set apart five of the most learned 
ones to write the history of that country, from the first period in 
which it received inhabitants down to his time (2). But their 
business was only to abridge memoirs. To these five principal 
historians he added ten men of inferior learning, whose 
business was to assist the others in composing memoirs, examin- 
ing records, and transcribing vouchers. Nor is it improper to 
mention here the names of these five select men. The first was 
Mahmed-to8fic, the liberated, whose vulgar name In base. co 
He had no equal in his time at 


revenue office, 


mirian language was Lala-dji. nis 
i is distich of his: 

shmir, and I remember this dis 
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es come out with which t 
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mourning. . 
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called himself sometimes by the name_ of Calender, and some- 
times by the name of Canber (4); and his works are said to have 
amounted to one lack of verses. The fourth was Mohammed. 
aaly, vulgarly called Panna. There is a fifth, whose name I do 
not recollect at present. 

To return to our history. The Abdaly-king, having set apart 
a body®%f Abdalies, and two other bodies composed of Ailats of 
Qhorassan and of Cuzzel-bashes of Herat, gave them to Noor- 
eddin-qhan, with orders to bring the Cashmir to a submission; 
and he directed the Radja of Djamb8 to assist the expedition 
with a body of his troops, who might serve as guides to the 
others. This Radja had made it a practice, whenever any army 
passed through his territory, to quit the plains, and to retire to 
a mountainous, difficult country, where he eluded every pursuit, 
sometimes indeed submitting to send a present in money; and 
as it was impossible to penetrate into Cashmir without Cash- 
mirians or other guides, and the Syk Djiven had shut up the 
passage, and placed Cashmirian troops to guard them (5), it 
became impracticable even to approach that country, without 
the assistance of people accustomed to those mountains. It 
was with reason, therefore, that the Abdaly-king made an ap- 
plication to the Radja of Jamb8 for his assistance, and he desired 
to see him at his Court. This request had been made by the 
channel of Shah-veli-qhan, the Abdaly’s Vezir, and the Radja’s 
particular friend; but the Gentoo Prince would not listen to the 
proposal. At last the Vezir having sent him his own son to be kept 





particular number turned into an adjective, for instance, Ahmed-qhan-bahadyr, do- 
hezari, that is, the Valiant Lord Ahmed, the two thousandth. In general, they com- 
mand a lesser number of men than their grade points out. But there are instances 
of an equality, and even of the very reverse; and there are some other instances 
where the dignitary is allowed two horses to a man, and in that case Ahmed, the two 
thousandth, has the further adjective, two-horsed, added to his title. All these are 
paid in lands, very few in money. 

(4) Canber is the name of Aaly’s dog; and although the Persians, in their 
jealousy of the English, affect to turn them in ridicule, and to render them odious 
by trumping up several extravagant tales about English and about dogs, (tales, 
where they equally betray their ignorance of the English, as well as their aversion 
to dogs,) nevertheless, Canber is ancther species of being. They allow hima place 
in Paradise, and are proud of bearing his name; but it is only the Shiahs Nassiries, 
that is, those that attribute Divinity to Aaly, that carry matters so far. 

(5) Cashmir is a very strong country, and of difficult access, 
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in hostage, until he should return safe into his own country, the 
Radja became easy in his mind, and he gave the information 


wanted, and added a body of his own troops to serve as guides, 


throughout those mountainous tracts. The only passage from 


the Radja’s country into Cashmir is by crossing the Chennav, a 
river that rushes betwixt two abrupt cliffy shores with s» much 
rapidity and such depth of water that neither man nor animal 
can pretend to abide its fury. Across this rapid river, the Vezir 
Shah-veli-qhan, by the Radjah’s advice, ordered a number of 
tall trees to be stretched from cliff to cliff, to serve as a bridge, 
whereon the army might pass and the whole passed accordingly ; 
after which the Radja with his troops retired to his own country. 
There remained a narrow mountainous passage in which the 
Syk Djiven had thrown his best troops, and these having been 
driven away at last, after many actions and much bloodshed, the 
passage was cleared. Noor-eddin-qhan, having pursued the run- 
aways, made a massacre of them, and without allowing them 
time to take breath, he arrived with them at the city of Cashmir. 
Here he was opposed by Dijiven himself, at the head of what 
force he could collect ; but after a slight action, the citizens fled. 
He fled with them, and in his flight he was taken prisoner with 
the principal men of the country. The King informed of this 
success of Noor-eddin-qhan, appointed him Deputy-Governor of 
the whole province, and in the year 1177 he resolved to return 
to Candahar. Quitting, therefore, the neighbourhood of Lahon; 
he marched to Cab8I, and this is the last time he came into 
Hindostan, the present being his seventh expedition into that 
For the troubles, that had arisen in his absence in 
Qhorassan, proved so very serious, Shoat he found, no time a 
destroy the Syks, and to establish his Government in Lahor sa 
M8ltan upon a sure footing; so that these two provinces; as we 

i doned, and without a military 
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Abdalies; nor is their authority acknowledged there. On the 
contrary, the Syks become more numerous and more powerful 
than ever, have established their collectors in every district of 
those three provinces, and they seem to make no account of any 
enemies whatever, But then they are no more those barbari- 
ans wehave heard of. Sensible of the advantages of good 
government, they have put themselves upon the footing of using 
the husbandman and farmer with the utmost regard and tender- 
ness; so that those countries are now in the highest degree of 
culture and population. Nevertheless, the mighty city of Lahor 
has ceased to be what it was. It has lost its populousness and 
its beauty. Those crowds of nobility and gentry, with all those 
learned men that (6) adorned it, have forsaken its walls, have 
preferred excile and distress to the dominion of strangers, 
whilst those that have bowed to the times, and submitted to that 
humiliation, and to its concomitants, want of employment and 
want of subsistence, live lurking in the ruins of their tottering 
habitations. It appears now, (and Iam writing in the year 
1195) that the forces of that flaming sword of the State, the 
Valiant Mirza Nedief-qhan (7), Prince of Princes, have pene- 
trated into those countries, and engaged the Syks in many 
actions, and made them feel his consequence. However, it is 
time alone that can determine how these new broils are likely 
to end. But as we have already said so much of this new 
power, as well as of the new sovereignty set up by Nedjef- 
qhan, in the northern parts of Hindostan, we think it incumbent 
upon us to introduce to our reader some account of the Marhat- 
tas, those southern conquerors, who now fill so vast a circumfer- 
ence in that region, as well as in Decan. 

It appears from the earliest histories that the Monarchs of 
Hindostan have always commanded to the Princes of Decan, 
and that their armies have more than once penetrated as far as 
Lanca and Serendib (8); so that their government was absolute 





\ (6) Lahor has been one of the Mussulman Universities of Hindostan, and its 
title in the Imperial Diplomas and Registers is Dar-el-Ylm, the habitation of Science. 
(7) These words answer to the Persian words, Zulficar-ed-déwlah, Mirza-nedjef- 
khan-bahadyr, Emir-ul-umrah. 
(8) It may be suspected that Lanca is no other than the famous temple of 
Ramesseram, at the head of the shoals and islands that lead upon a depth of only 
five feet from the Continent to the Island of Ceylon, nay, to be that broken tongue 
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in those distant parts. Itis only since the reign of Mahmed- 
shah, whose Ministers wer extremely inattentive, and whose 


government was very -nt, that the Marhattas finding the 


field open and undispute., have spread themselves all over 


Hindostan, on whose inhabitants they have brought arminfinity 


of evils; so that few countries have remained free from their 








pillage ; and one of these is the A&d, which was indeed defended 
of the Continent itself, called by the natives The first man's bridge, Seren-dib 
is the Arabic manner of pronouncing Selen-div, the Island of Ceylon, Lanca may 
signify a bridge in Hinddstany, from the word Lang-na, to go or straddle over. 
But it would not be impossible, (nay, it appears to be so in ancient geographical 
records,) that Lanca, known to be the name of the most meridional parts of India, 
should have extended some degrees beyond the Line, whereas it falls now some 
degrees short of it, and ends north of it. For it appears that Lanca must have been 


some great Island whose fragments have formed the Maldivas and Laquedivas : 
Archipelagoes, of which neither Strabo nor Ptolemy say a single word, doubtless 
because they did not exist in their time ; which Archipelagoes having no spinal bone, 
as all Islands have, that is, no chain of high grounds traversing them from end to 
end, and it being only flat sand, hardly two feet above the level of the sea, they 
seem evidently to have been formed by alluvion; for the southern Indian coasts 








being eternally beaten by an ocean which the etesian winds endlessly pour against 
them, must have at same period or other experienced very great changes. Nay, we 
shall suspect that Lanca must have been Ceylon itself, and when we shall attend to 


this, that Ceylon which has not to-day two hundred and fifty leagues in circuit, had 
no less than four hundred in Marco-polo's time, who navigated thither, and says 


on H a 5 ye velve ht 
nositively that the ancient Chinese Charts then in his hands, gave it twerve hundred 





an extent that must have ¢ irried it some degrees beyond the line) we shail 
Island of Tabo or Tapo-bonn, the T ,probana of 
the ancients: words which, weare told, signify in Shanscrit the ancient language of 
India, The Wilderness or Forest of Prayers, an appellation which would befit Ceylon 
appearance of the interior parts of the country, 
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that did not require clothes, and abounded with Sees pie an pear : 
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the right, when on their first landing pou the then jai Aire a a 
Europa, they designed the few traggling: Sevag they oe ee ae pe 
Ur-apa white men. The reader will forgive this remark ; . 
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by its situation on the other side of the Ganga, and by the 
vigorous exertions of Sadet-qhan and his posterity. Bengal, on 
the other hand, as well as Azim-abad, owe their safety to Aaly- 
verdy-qhan’s firmness and intrepid courage ; and Lahor, M8ltan, 
and Tatéa, to their great distance from the central parts of the 
Marhatta dominions. Not that their armies and their ravages 
have not more than once reached to those parts; nevertheless 
their government has never been fully acknowledged or es- 
tablished in any. Butas we have in several parts of these sheets 
often mentioned these southern conquerors, it is proper to 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader by some account of the origin 
of their nation, as well as by some notion of the disputes and 
dissensions with which it is now distracted. 

This nation arose originally in the Dé8-gur, a country on 
the western back of Bengal, and whose inhabitants to this day 
are called Marhattas, and speak that language. It was at first 
a particular tribe governed by the family of Bhosselah, which 
has since lost the sovereignty of it on being supplanted by that 
of Baladij-rio ; and here is what we know of certain on that 
subject. The Bhosselahs are descended from the Radjas or Kings 
of 8déypoor, an ancient race of Princes, extremely honoured and 
respected amongst all the Radjp8t tribes, and which although 
greatly fallen from its ancient grandeur, and much less powerful 
than the families of Rhator and Retchdéaha, still holds a pre- 
eminence amongst these illustrious houses ; insomuch that not one 
of those Princes thinks himself lawfully seated upon the throne, 
until he has received the Casheaw from the Prince of 8déyp8r, 
which Cashcaw the receiver considers asa full investiture (9) ; 
and having rubbed it upon his forehead, from that moment only 
reckons himself a lawful Prince, and assumes the title of Radja. 
The 8déyp8r Radja’s particular style and title is that of 
Rana, and the general report is that his family is related to 





(9) The Cashcaw is sent upon a small polished marble or stone, of the bigness of 
a plate or even a tea-saucer, and it consists of some sandal-wood and some lime, or 
turmeric, or Indian safron, all which is pounded to dust, and reduced into a paste 
by a mixture of some water. These ingredients must have first touched the sender's 
right toe. and they then are welcomed by the receiver with a deal of joy and res- 
pect; after which he dips his finger, and draws with those ingredients, or with any 


of them, one or several lines upon his forehead from the root of the hair, down to 
the tip of the nose — 
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An8b-shirvan t s ae 
have wrote are ee a me 3 i 
the posterity of that Mona ‘ a . a i 
Princes oF that family ee Bere : s = ae bie 
ae é J ning to India, had risen in time to the 
dignity and station of Radja (12); after which his descendants 
styled themselves Ranaes. But as our duty is to admit only what 
has been ascertained by historians of undoubted credit, actording- 
ly, this story proves to be groundless, and this pretended relation 
to An&b-shirvan is found to lean on the following historical fact : 
It appears, then, that Prince Partab-chund having set up pre- 
tensions to the Crown, and become prevalent, had set aside the 
children of Ram-dé8, taken possession of the throne, and thought 
himself powerful enough to assert his own independece, and 
to refuse to send the usual tribute which the Sovereigns of India 
used to pay to the Emperors of Iran. An8b-shirvan hearing of 
this, sent an army in India, with orders to bring the refractory 
Prince to his Court, bound hand and foot. Partab-chund, be- 
come now sensible of his error, humbled himself before the 
Iranian General, kissed the ground in his presence, and atoned 
for his rebellion by assembling his richest jewels with an 
immense sun) of money, which he sent with his daughter to the 
ET ee rr 
(10) This An&b-shirvan reigned at the beginning of the seventh Christian cen- 
tury; and it is under his reign that Mohammed was born. His dominions did not 
extend to Mecca, so sterile a country being not worth his while; but his Empire 
extended much beyond it, that is, in Yaman, or Arabia Felix, and from all over 
Persia, to all Euzbeg-Tartary, and to all Hindostan. And it appears that so early as 


four thousand years ago, India acknowledged a subjection to the Emperors of 
Persia of the first race; and it should seem also from what the Jewish colony of 
Cochin says, that Baht-ennussar's (Nebuchadnezzar's) Empire sxienay to Cape 
Comorin, Those that are learned in the Sanskrit language will have it one day 
in their power to ascertain how far the religion of India and Bors, resembled 
For our part, we perceive a constant vassallage, a constant intercourse, 
one in manners and customs and 
e find the Persian Legislator or Philos 
h Chungruc-Acha, or Pil-Pai, the 


each other. 
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usages ; and this similarity goes so Sh that wi 
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Indian Philosopher, without 4 linguist. 
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Cosro (13) of Iran, accompanying the Princess with an humble 
message where he supplicated that Monarch’s forgiveness. An8b- 
shirvan accepted, the present, and confirmed him in the possession 
of the Crown ; and it remained a number of ages in Partab-chund’s 
descendants, who styled themselves Ranaes. But those descend- 
ants, losing by degrees their wonted energy, were in process 
of time®stipped of the greatest part of their dominions by the 
subordinate Princes, who left them only a small principality ; 
nevertheless, without ever ceasing to pay the highest honour 
and respect to those descendants, whom they reputed to be the 
representatives and deputies of the Cosroes of Iran, and as 
Partab-chund, the chief of the family, had married his daughter 
to An8b-shirvan, it is from thence that the Indian Prince’s pos- 
terity claimed a parentage with a relationship to that Cosro. 
But this relationship has no other foundation than that of Partab- 
chund’s sending his daughter to that Prince; for although the 
Gentoo Princess entered the Imperial! sanctuary of Iran, and was 
enlisted amongst the angels of that sacred paradisical place, 
nevertheless, as the evidence expected from her person did not 
make its appearance, she was neglected. Nor does it appear that 
An$b-shirvan ever had any other known child but Hormoz, 
whose mother was certainly a lady of one of the first houses in 
Iran. 


After a digression that seemed necessary, we will now 
return to our history of the Marhatta nation. One of the 
descendants of the Ranna happened to be born from a carpen- 
ter’s daughter, and as the Gentoos, toa man, make no account 
of such children as are born out of wedlock, or from women 
other than those of their own tribe, this descendant, who found 
himself held in an inferior light by his relations and by his own 
tribe, quitted 8déypoor in disgust, and turning his steps towards 


= Se -_——— sat 








(1g) It appears that all the Roman Emperors were called Kaissars and Kaisser- 
shahs all over the East, that isC zsars, and the Iranian Emperors, Cosroes ; as are the 
Turkish Emperors called, Qhoncars ; and those appellations were and are admitted 
by the respective Emperors afd nations. But there are two more titles famous all 
over the East, of which, however, the pretended owners know nothing, and these are 
Moghul, for the Emperors of Hindostan, and Faghf8r, for those of China; the 
last word being the more unlucky, as the Chinese language afforded no R. in its 
letters, and the word Faghf8r is used to signify porcelain. 
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the south, and in particular towards the Carnatic, he settled in that 
country, where, on account of his high extraction, he married 
amongst the Princes of that region. From this marriage 
sprung two sons, and two families, the one called that of 
Antéuliah; the second, that of Bhéuselah. Sahd-dji, whom 
history mentions to have been an officer of merit in the service 
of Burham-eddin-nizam-shah, King of Haider-abad, descended in 
a direct line from that Bhéuselah. He afterwards quitted that 
Prince; and took service with Hibrahim-adel-shah, King of 
Bidjap8r, who being extremely satisfied with his services, gave 
him the Pergannah or District of P8nah in appanage. Saho-dji, 
now turned farmer and Zemindar, or landholder, cultivated that 
spot with all his might, but under a certain quit rent, and in the 
form of a zemindary ; so that he passed his life upon that estate, 
but this was only fora short time. His active mind did not 
brook inaction, and he quitted his freehold to take service with 
the fortunate conqueror, Shah-djehan, that second Lord of 
conjunction(14). After a very active life, he was succeeded in his 
estate by his son, Seva-dji, who seemed likewise to inherit all 
his father’s character. It was at the time when Hibrahim-adel- 
shah having fallen into a lingering disease that carried him to his 
grave, after suffering during two years, he had_ so far neglected 
the administration, that great troubles had arisen in his domi- 
nions, the troops disbanded and came to Bidjap8r, and the 
r Concan, amongst others, lost all its 


-ountry of Céucan 0 
see The advantage that 


earrisons at once, and was left to itself. 
collld be made of such a state of things could not escape a man 
like Seva. This founder of the family of Bhéuselah was a 
sensible shrewd man, remarkable for his bodily strength and ee 
as well as for much capacity. Availing 
If of the confusion and inactivity of the times, he put 
at the head of a number of people which his oe 
kept together, and by them he was enabled to ae pee é 
of several forts and fortresses, that proved ee: . a 2 
unguarded. Meanwhile Hibrahim-adel-shah's . e ee le ie 
an end, his son, Aaly-adel-shah, mounted his throne, @ 


i his 
dministration both on account of his character and also of 
be he troubles in his dominions went op 


youth, wanted energy, # - 
d Mars. 


(14) The conjunction of the Planets of Jupiter an 


much pe rsonal prowess, 
himse 
himself 


Seva-dji, 
his son, as= 
sumes inde- 
pendence. 
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- 
increasing ; and Seva, becoming daily more powerful and enter- 


prising, found means to bring under his power all the strong- 
holds of the Céucan or Concan, one after another; and these 
together with those he built himself, amounted to full forty 
fortresses, replenished with every store convenient for their 
defence. He was likewise in possession of several difficult 
tracts teat might have been defended like so many fortresses : 
a situation that put it in his power to assume independence, and 
to bid defiance to his master, Aaly-aadel-shah, whose principal 
Minister and General, Afzyl-qhan, he found means to surprise 
and kill; after which he plundered bis camp, and stripped his 
soldiers. Nor did Rostem-qhan, another General of that Prince's, 
far better than bis predecessor ; he too was shamefully defeat- 
ed. After this victory Seva ceased to pay any regard to the 
Adel-shahians, and he commenced making courses and ravaging 
the country ; and as the Céucan, of which he was now the undis- 
puted master, borders upon the bitter waters(15), he became 
possessed of several harbours, and commenced driving at sea 
the trade which highwaymen exercise -at land, waylaying 
merchants, and plundering their property. Become bolder by 
continual successes, he attacked the neighbouring countries 
of Aoreng-zib’s jurisdiction, and committed spoil as often 
as he found an opportunity. The Monarch being informed of 
his excesses, ordered Shahistal-qhan, Viceroy of Decan, to 
chastise that freebooter, and Radja Djesvent-Rhator received 
orders likewise to join that General. The two Generals entered 
the Céucan, and burned it from end to end, but not without much 
difficulty and bloodshed. Seva, or Seva-dji, who had many 
friends and relations in Shahista-qhan’s army engaged them to 
tise in a certain night(i6), in which the General was to marry his 
son. The scheme was to fall suddenly upon that General, and to 
kill him, and although it did not succeed fully to his wishes, it put 
it in his power to surprise that General in his camp, and to give 
him a shameful defeat. This happened in the year 1073. The 





(15) Deria-shor are the Persian words used in India to signify the Ocean, or 
Sea. But the Indians have the word Samahender for that element. 

(16) All marriages in India are celebrated by torch light as the heat of the day, 
would render such ceremonies insupportable, and the nights are of a coolness truly 
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Emperor, informed of this event, severly reproached the General 
for his neglect, dismissed him from his Government, and appoint- 
ed in his stead his own son, the Imperial Prince Soltan Muazzem ; 
and as he was no better satisfied with Radja Djesvent's activity 
in this war, he sent for him to Court, and appointed in has stead 
Radja Djehi-sing. This Prince proving quite another man, chastis- 
ed Seva-dji severely, as often as he could come up with him; so 
that the latter finding that all was going to wreck, thought proper 
to submit. He came unarmed, and having entered into a treaty 
with the Gentoo Prince, he agreed to surrender and evacuate 
twenty-three fortresses which were pointed out to him, and to 
pay a present of ten lacs of Hoons (17). This treaty having been 
agreed to by the Emperor, an Imperial edict issued from the 
Chancellerie, forgiving his past misdemeanours, and creating his 
son, Simba, a Monsobdar of five thousand horse. Seva-dji, satisfied 
with this grade, resolved to kiss the Imperial threshold, and 
going to Agra with his son, he inclined himself profoundly before 
the Monarch, by whom he was received with particular regard, 
But the man, born far from the Capital, and in the middle of the 
mountains of Decan, had too much Decanism in himself yet, and 
too little acquaintance with the Courts of Emperors, to = 
proper value upon the reception he had received. He thought it 
far below what he was entitled to, and complained of it to Bache 
Djehi-sing’s son, as of a want of attention and regard. This 
complaint was very ill taken. He was forbidden the Conny sings 
guards were set over him, but his son, a not comprised in his 
guilt, was left at full liberty, and was received = Court as sual 
It was the Emperor’s intention to keep Seva-dji for sone ite . 
that school of respect and defernce, and then to raise eo bs 
honours, on sending him back to his own country 5 but os 
who knew nothing of that design, and had grown impatient of a 
restraint that had lasted these three months and mine pee 
solved to set himself at liberty. He found ways ie eg 
self, and, with his son, Simbah, to give the slip to his guards. 


at kind of Gold Coin, called Pagoda, which 
gst them, The Pagoda is worth from three 
It is stamped on the flat side with three 
ted, and on the couvex side with small 


(17) This is the Indian word for thi 
last is not so much as ‘nown amon, 
rupees to three and-a-half and four rupees. 
small figures, half lengths, very coarsely execu! 
dots, and it looks like a round sleeve-button, 


Is obliged 
to submit. 
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Arrived in his country, he commenced his ravages with more 
fury than ever, and he grew so formidable every day, that his 
incursions became the chief business of the Governors of those 
frontiers. At last he died on the twenty-fourth of the second 
Reby, in the year 1098; and his son, Simbah, continued as his 
father had commenced, but met with his deserts. For the 
troubles of the country having risen to a heighth, the Emperor 
Aoreng-zib himself thought it worth his while to repair in person 
to those frontiers. It was the next year, and he took up his 
abode at the city of Aoreng-abad, where for full twenty-five years 
he employed himself in chastising the Marhattas. But some of 
the Grandees of his Court, and some of the Generals of his army, 
who for private reasons of their own wished for a continuance 
of the war, found it their interest to support that criminal race 
underhand, and to prevent its being exterminated. 

Simba had two sons, Ram-radja and Saho-radja. These, 
after Aoreng-zib's demise, found means to plant on the frontiers 
of the Imperial dominions the shrub of partnership (18), a shrub 
that spread its roots from near to near, whilst those that had 
planted it extended their dominion upon some parts of the south 
of India, not comprised within the Governments of Decan; and 
here is some account of this matter. 

At the end of Aoreng-zib’s reign, it was determined to come 
to some accommodation with the Marhattas, and to grant them 
one Des-m8kki, or tenth, out of the product of those southern 
frontiers(19), in lieu of all their pretensions, under condition ol 
their acknowledging themselves henceforward subjects of the 
Empire, and abstaining from incursions and ravages. Ahsen- 
qhan-mir-melenk, a nobleman of importance in those parts, 
had even been sent with the diploma of this treaty, and with 
orders to bring the Marhatta Generals to pay their obeisance 
to the Imperial threshold. Mir-melenk was already departed, 
with the treaty in his hand, when the Emperor altered his mind, 
and ordered that nobleman to return, without delivering the 
same, But in Bahadyr-shah’s reign, it was agreed that the 
Marhattas should have one-tenth of that part of the crop, allowed 


(18) The author means their establishing a right in the fourth of the revenue ; 
it is the chout. 
(19) These words signify the tenth handful. 
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the farmer, and the patents of the agreement passed the seals 
and were put in their hands. That Prince, after this treaty, and 
the defeat of Cam-baqhsh, his brother, quitted the Decan, and 
marched towards Hindostan, leaving the government of all those 
southern countries to Zulficar-qhan, the Prince of Princes. It 
was in the year 1121 of the Hedjrah. This Viceroy, urpwilling 
to remain ata distance from Court, followed the Emperor, 
leaving for his Deputy in those countries, an illustrious Afghan 
of those parts, called D&8d-ghan-peni, and this Deputy Viceroy 
made it a standing rule to allow the Marhattas one-quarter of the 
Imperial revenues of those countries, over and above the ten 
per cent. which they had been allowed as Des-mucky over the 
husbandman’s share, in consequence of the Imperial Diploma, 
now in their hands: a partage which became a current custom 
and an inviolable rule all over the Decan. But yet the Marhattas 
had no Imperial patent for this Chést, or fourth part of the 
Imperial revenues. Nor was this matter settled and registered 


but in Feroh-syur’s reign. For this Prince, who could not bear 


the two brothers, Séyds, used continually to excite Sah8 Radja, 
son to Simbah, against Hussein-aaly-qhan, who had succeeded 
Zulficar-qhan in the Government of all the Decans, and as this 
nobleman was perpetually exhorted by his elder brother, 
Abdollah-qhan, the Vezir, to come to Court, where the: BiNBEEG 
was perpetually involy ed in continual machinations against their 
lives and their families, Hussein-aaly-qhan, to be at liberty to 


_ 2 : Pe 
repair to Court, came to an agreement with the Marhattas, t 


the year 1129. This treaty was managed on one hand by 
n the Burhanp8rian, and on the other by 
arhatta; and the right of raising the 
Chout all over the six Governments and-a-half of the Viceroyalty 
of Decan being entirely acknowledged in the Marhattas, the 
patents of it were drawn up in due form and put in their hands, 
under these two conditions only: that they should abstain from 


all incursions and ravages 5 and that they should constantly keep 


in the service of the Viceroy of Decan a body of fifteen thousand 


horse. This Chéut or quart was admitted aver and above the 
tenth or Des-mucky, mentioned above. Thus iS became a ae 
acknowledged as @ balance due to the Radja Sah8 on ; e 
Céucan, his original kingdom ; and Baladji, son to Beshennat, 4 
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Brahman of this last country, having been appointed Deputy 
General on the part of that Prince to put the treaty in execution, 
he established in each province two collectors of his own, one af 
whom, under the name of Mucasdar, collected the Chéut, whilst 
the other made his business of the Des-mucky. This treaty, by 
puttin® a stop to the periodical ravages of the Marhattas, enabled 
the devastated provinces of Decan to recover a little, and cultiva- 
tion as well as population shewed part of their features again. 
But it may be said, however, of those countries, that they were 
from that moment severed from the Empire, and that the Im- 
. perial commands ceased to have any energy all over the Decan ; 
for the Chéut was sometimes carried so high asa third of the 
whole revenue. 
Hossein-aaly-qghan, being by this agreement left at full 
liberty to turn his views towards the Capital of the Empire, 
appointed his nephew, Alem-aaly-qhan, as his Deputy General 
all over those countries, and he marched towards Hindostan 
with thirty or forty thousand horse of his own, and another nu- 
merous Marhatta cavalry, under the command of Baladji-beshvent. 
Arrived in the Capital Hossein-aaly-qhan deposed Feroh-syur, 
and raised to honors and dignities Sancra-dji-malhar, whom he 
sent back to Decan jointly with Baladji-beshvent, where these 
two men worked themselves into so much influence and power, 
that they equalled and rivalled Alem-aaly-qhan himself. Some 
time after Alem-aaly-qhan perished in battle. The power and 
life of the two Séyds of Bar were brought to an untimely end, 
and Baladji himself departed this world. He was succeeded in 
all his dignities and influence by his son, Badji-riio, whom the 
Radja Sah8 appointed his Chief Minister, and who pushed still 





having been appointed by Mahmed-shah to 


Mal ins in the 


farther the Marhatta acquisitions. For Raja Gurd-hur-nagur_ 





a negotiation for pea 
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a date, Mahmed-qhan-bangash was sent to govern that un- 
i ~ unate country. He arrived at Udjéin ; but the country mean- 
ee much devastated and over-runby the Marhattas, 
ority did not find soil enough to take root in it. Two 
Yeats after, that Government was conferred on Radja Djehi-sing, 
* Hindoo, who influenced by his religious and national priate 
listened to whatever Badji-rio seemed to instil in hise cae 
Even the Province of G8djrat, which after the dismission of 
Ser-b8lend-qhan had been conferred on Radja Abhi-sing-Rhator, 
fared no better, and was soon over-run and subdued by the 
Marhatta cavalry, excited and supported underhand by Hamed- 
ghan, a relation of Nizam-el-mulk. So that Badji-rao finding by 
the ease with which both Malva and the G8djrat had been over- 
run and conquered, that the Empire itself was impotent, and its 
Minister slothful and incapable, he advanced fearlessly farther 
and farther. It is true that Muzaffer-qhan, brother to the 
Minister Qhan-dé8ran, was sent to oppose him, and he seemed 
inclined to engage the Marhatta; but the latter not thinking a 
battle advantageous for themselves at this time, returned to 
Decan; and Muzaffer-qhan, who had advanced as far as Seroud), 
but found no enemy inthe field, and nothing but a ruined 
country before him, returned to the Capital, victorious indeed if 
you will, but without having come to either battle or an engage- 
ment. The next year Badji-rao having returned into Hindostan, 
both the Vezir Camer-eddin-qhan, and the Prince of Princes 
Qhan-dé8ran came out of the city to meet him in the field. 


They marched by two different roads for that purpose, and had- 


advanced thirty or forty cosses in the Malva. This manoeuvre 
did not impose on the Marhatta, who sent Pelid-dji, surnamed 
the sorcerer, with part of his army against the Vezir, and Holcar- 
malhar with the other, against Qhan-dé8ran. Pelid-dji engaged 






the Vezir three or four times, and was as often worsted, whilst 
Qhan-dé8ran, jealous of his success, commenced with Malhar 









ce; and a treaty having been soon conclud- 
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a numerous cavalry, and having established his Government in 
that province, and put the collections in a proper order, he turned 
his arms against Radja Behdor, whom he besieged in his Capital, 
which he took. The Radja unable to stand in the field, quitted 
the flat country, and retired into a mountainous tract where he 
was safe; so that Badji-riio finding that nothing further could be 
done with him, finished the destruction of his country, and then 
turned his thoughts towards becoming master of the country of 
Anter-bid, which we have observed to comprise all the tract of 
land betwixt the Ganga and the Djumnah. For this purpose he 
sent Pelid-dji, the sorcerer, with an army in that country, from 
whence he knew that Saadet-qhan had just crossed over towards 
Ecber-abad, and his orders were to attack this General in his way. 
But Pelid-dji having been encountered by the latter, who saved 
him one-half of the journey, an engagement ensued, in which the 
Marhatta lost so many of his men, that he fled with all his might, 
re-ctossed the Djumnah, and was at all the pains jn the world to 
rejoin Badji-rio. Moreover, in crossing the river, he mistook 
his ford, and lost an infinity of men, who fell a prey to that 
insatiable alligator, the inexorable Fate. It was observed of 
Saadet-qhan, that he dismissed fifteen hundred prisoners, after 
having given each of them a blanket and two rupees. Badji-rao,- 
worsted in the Anter-bid, thought of recovering his character by 
making a push towards the Capital itself, the environs of which 
he plundered and ruined at his pleasure. At last the Vezir and 
Qhan-dé8ran came out to put an end to his ravages, and they 
were soon joined by Saadet-qhan himself, and by Mahmed-qhan- 
bangash, who all advanced with an intention to engage the 
enemy. But the Marhatta finding no advantage likely to be got 
by battle, retired by the way of Acber-abad into Malva; and we 
have mentioned that event at large in the forn r volume. All 


this happened about the year 1150, when Nizam ulk, Vic 


Court, the Governm nt of Mal 
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a-victory on Badji-rao but a small object, compared to an event 
eo as Nadyr-shah’s arrival, returned thither ex- 

While Nizam-el-mulk was engrossed by his expedition 
against Badji-rio, Rago-dji-bhosselah, Mucasdar of the Province 
of ‘Barar,” and a son of Radja Sah8’s uncle, having had some 
difference with Shudjah-qhan the Ilah-abadian, Deputy Governor 
in that province on the part of Nizam-el-mulk, fell ‘upon him, 
gaye a defeat to his troops, and killed him in battle; and as 
Nadyr-shah’s expedition into ‘Hindostan had given such a wound 
to the vitals of that Empire, that it could never recover from it, 
Badji-rao, emboldened by such a state of things, took possession 
of all the Djaghirs and appanages which an infinity of Monsobdars 
held in Decan, either from the Emperor himself or from Nizam- 
el-mulk ; and thus stood the state of things during the remainder 
of that Viceroy’s life. But Nassyr-djung, his son and successor, 
having thought proper, after Nadyr-shah’s departure, to send a 
message to Badji-rio, with a remonstrance on that subject, the 
remonstrance had its effect; all those Djaghiry lands were 
released, and they returned to their owners. But this conde- 
scension did not prevent the Marhatta from assembling in the 
year 1152, an army of fifty thousand horse, with which he  sur- 
rounded Nassyr-djung in Aoreng-abad, with an intention to make 
an end of him, and he encamped for that purpose on the south 
side of that city, but close to its walls. Nassyr-djung, who had 
no more than ten thousand horse, disdained to be shut up within 
walls, and coming out, he left Badji-rao and his army behind, 
wheeled round his rear, and pushed forward, resolved to plunder 
P8nah, which he conjectured to be totally unattended to. Badji- 
rio threw himself in his way, but he beat him over and over, until 
he crossed the Ganga of Decan (20), from whence he ravaged 
the whole country. This conduct having convinced Badji-rao 
that nothing was to be 
own system of warfare, 
questing the honour of 
being agre sd to, he was 1 
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a peace, so much to his own advantage, marched on to Malva, 
and he was already arrived at the Nerbedda, when he fell sick, 
and departed this life. It was in the year 1153. His son, Bala- 
dji-riio succeeded him in all his dignities and offices. In this 
year, likewise, Nizam-el-mulk, having been dismissed by the 
Emperor to his own Government of Decan, he set out for that 
country, 8nd on his arrival at Burhanpoor, Baladji-rao, who was 
then on his march for Malava, came and paid him a respectful visit. 
Nizam-el-mulk, after his arrival at Aoreng-abad, had several 
opportunities of observing the restless temper of the Marhattas, 
who moved several times during the eight years he lived there, but 
were chastised and beaten as often, and as often was a-peace con- 
cluded. A peace was likewise concluded between Nassyr-djung, 
his successor, and Sah8 Radja, and it was observed on both sides; 
and although the former perished by a conspiracy in the Carnatic, 
and the latter died in the year 1163, yet Baladji-rao observed 
the same, and was succeeded by Seda-sy8, surnamed Bahd8, 
and brother to Baladji-raéo’s uncle, who became the sole disposer 
of all the affairs of the Marhatta Empire; and it was in his time 
that a mighty change took place in the Government of that 
Monarchy. 

So late as the reign of Sah8 Radja, the throne remained in 
the possession of the family of Bhosselah; but after his demise, 
matters took a different turn, and it was observed, that the Regent, 
so far from putting a Prince of that family at the head of affairs, 
kept the Government in his own hands, and under the modest 
title of ‘‘ Precursor,” he in fact remained the absolute master and 
sole disposer of the administration, civil and military, neglecting 
and even setting aside entirely every one of those who had pre- 
viously been in power. We have already mentioned what in- 
fluence and authority that new family had acquired, both in 
Decan and Hindostan, after the demise of Radja Sah8. Nor can 
that account, no more than this compendium, appear the least 

doubtful ; for it is extracted from the historical works of the 
1 te, who having 
fife in the Court of Decan, where his influence render- 
9 all records, knew 

yse countries, 
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x: SESS ' s of the Brahmanical family 
of Céucan. The digression, therefore, into which we have 
launched, was with a view to oblige and inform the lovers of 
history; nor will it prove foreign to our work to say, that both 
these two Marhatta families seem to aim at no less ¢han the 
depriving all mankind of subsistence, in order to draw it to them- 
selves. They leave neither Zamindary or patvary(21), nor any 
subordinate authority, nor any hereditary command, anywhere 
in their dominions, or wherever they can extend their power ; 
making it a point to tear up by the roots all such people as have 
any personal authority ; suffering no other power to exist than 
their own, and seeming to be intent on becoming masters of the 
whole surface of the earth. But how to believe that the Almighty 
Cherisher of both the believer and unbeliever, of the Mussulman 
and Hindoo, would suffer this earth to be engrossed by one single 
race, or nation, He whose providence has appointed the several 
parts of it to afford endlessly a subsistence to a variety of tribes 
and races. If any thing can give a proper idea of the delicacy 
of feeling, and of the noble notions of that singular people, it is 
probably some authentic particulars which we know of Baladji- 
rio’s way of living. This man, who had becomeabsolutein Hindo- 
stan as well as in Decan, was fond of bread made of Badjrah (22), 
and had no kind of relish for that made of wheat. He lived on 
raw Bringelas (23), 00 unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper, 





(21) The words Patvary, Tall8cdary and ChoS8drai signify so many inferior 
kinds of Zemindaries, that is Lordships; they signify also a Copy-hold pS sues 

(22) Badjra is a small minute grain of a dirty brownish green, which gives a 
the Sarrazin of Europe, which we never had 
any opportunity of seeing there. It is about Bucknaw the food of the ee 
people, who buy it at about three hundred pounds weight for less ene - =~ 
pence: English Barley which is somewhat dearer, being in town, the food of labo! 
ing people. 


(23) Bringelas, called over the East Bodindjan and Bangan, are to be seen 


in plenty from Provence and Languedock, as far as Turky, Persia, and al) the East 
Ss ae as China. It is a fruit sometimes as big as a child’s head, but in general 
es it grows upon a prickly shrub, and tastes like an Artichoak, boiled. It 
Joses its bitterness when boild 
parts of the Marhatta country, as 
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upon which delicacies he used to feed heartily, Let the reader 
guess the taste of the whole nation by this specimen of its Chiefs. 
‘As the Brahmans are beggars by origin, and it is a standing 
obligation amongst them, both to ask and to receive alms, the 
whole race has accustomed itself from generation to generation 
to suchekinds of dainties and beggary with its concomitants, 
want of taste, and want of delicacy, stick close to all individuals, 
and is become a part of their nature, and although they have 
come to command Kingdoms, and to rule over Empires, they are 
still the beggars they have been. Go to any of them, from the 
lowest clerk to the highest man in the office, and to the Minister 
of State, and the first words which you shall hear from them are 
always these: “What have you brought for me ? Have you 
“ brought any thing for me?”’ And should any man go empty 
handed to them, they would strip him of his turbant and coat, 
and then recommend him devoutly to God Almighty. 


“I see nowhere but a variety of beggar’s platters, 
“Were a begger to become a King, he would turn all mankind into beggars.” 


The cause of this want of taste and delicacy, as well as of 
the little improvement which their manners and tempers seem 
to be susceptible of, may be traced in that coarse fare in which 
the rich as well as the poor seem to delight. They live chiefly 
upon pulse, the species particularly called T8vur(24); nor do 
they give it that preparation called Bagar in India, and which 
is done by frying it with some butter, but they throw their 
butter over the pulse already boiled, so that the butter being 
raw, does not correct its taste; and this too is in so small 
a quantity, that it amounts to its not being there at all. Then 
their sauces and fare are stuffed with immense quantities of gin- 
ger, turmeric, and red pepper; and as to the last, they eat 
quantities of it, raw, whilst they are taking their meals. This 
way of living being transmitted from generation to generation, 
becomes so far customary and familiar, as to give them a peculiar 
constitution. Hence their distempers in general happen to be 

billious and melancholy kind; and hence ‘the physicians 
4, who adapt their remedies to the disea 
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a figure in our history, | must protest that | have said nothing 
bat re eared mated 
3 : y either jealousy or partiality. It is a 
singularity amongst these people, that, although Gent8s or 
Hind8s (25), they never use in their letters, diplomas, and records, 
any other epoch than the Mohammedan one, of the Hedjrah, 
writing the date in Arabic words, but in Marhatta characters. 
After such a digression upon a nation that fills so vast a 
circumference in Hindostan, we are very naturally carried back 
to the thread of our narrative on the affairs of that country. 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah, after having taken the Fort of Djansi, and 
driven the Marhatta collectors from the Anterbid, tarried at 
Shah-abad with the Emperor Shah-aalem, intending to bring 
the Bundelcund likewise under subjection, and to establish that 
Prince’s Government in those parts likewise. But whilst he was 
preparing for this expedition, in the year 1177, his attention 
was diverted by another object, fo wif, the arrival of Mir- 
mahmed-cassem-qhan, the Aaly-djah (26), who being defeated 
and chased by the English, had come so far to seek an asylum 
in Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s dominions, and in the Emperor's Court. 
It was at Ilah-abad that this fugitive had an interview with the 
Viceroy, and as he soon had opportunities of observing, that 
his attention, engrossed by his future expedition of the Bundel- 
cund, did not allow him to mind anything else, he offered his 
service for that purpose. He had already a friend in that country, 
and this was Mirza-nedjef-qhan, whom he had dismissed with 
honour from the Keremnassa, but who was now in the Radja of 
Bundelcund’s service. Partly by force, and partly by the in- 
sinuations of that officer, he soon brought that affair to a con- 
clusion that did him much honour. [n acknowledgment for this 
service, which raised the fugitive’s characters, Shudjah-ed-déwlah 
resolved to assist him in the recovery of his dominions, by attack- 
ing the English; an expedition where he was himself totally 


(25) There are three eras in India, amongst the Gentoos. That used in Bengal 
dates to-day (1786) eleven hundred and ninety-two years. There is a more sacred 
one, which dates from the time when one of their Philosophers, called Basdeb, pub- 
lished, more than five thousand years ago, 4 Commentary on their religion and 
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years together, would not have wanted anything from abroad. 
So that if we were to make a description of their fortifications, 
or an enumeration of their means of defence, we would be 
found to have wrote a book, and to have involved ourselves in a 
complete volume. In one word, if we except a certain number 
of famous fortresses in India, which are still more indebted to 
Najure than to Art, there was nothing in his time that could 
stand in comparison with those four castles of his, especially in 
the quantity and quality of the stores. He had in his’ stables 
twelve thousand horses, mounted by so many picked men, 
amongst whom he had himself introduced an exercise of firing 
at a mark on horse-back, and then wheeling round in order to 
load under shelter; and these men had by continual and daily 
practice become so expeditious and so dangerous marksmen, 
and withal so expért in their evolutions, that there were no 
troops in India that could pretend to face them in the field. Nor 
was it thought possible for any Indian Prince to wage war 
against such a Prince with any prospect of advantage. Many 
a time did the Marhattas, and many a time did the Abdalies, 
invade his country. In sucha case he never failed to retire into 
his fortresses with his people, and to bid defiance to these 
invaders ; nor did he ever pay any contributions to any of them. 
And it was with such a variety of military talents he had already 
vigorously supported his character in his many engagements 
with the Afghans and the Rohillahs, when he went to Abél- 
mans8r-qhan’s assistance. He constantly beat the one and the 
other, and always came off victorious. Insomuch that no less a 
man than such a Vezir thought proper to apply for his succour, 
and always found it an effectual one. But S8r8dj-mull was 
likewise very ambitious and restless; and, as his zemindary 
and dominions stretched in the very neighbourhood of Shah- 
djehan-abad, he was eternally bent on expelling his neighbours, 
and on taking possession of their lands. Such a conduct could 
not but excite perpetual disputes between Nedjib-ed-déwlah and 
him; so that they looked with an evil eye at each other like two 
men inclined to come to blows together on the first occasion. 
It may be even said that Nedjib-ed-déwlah was uneasy at his 
‘power and character, and that he concealed his inquietude 
thereon, For there was no General and no Prince in India that 
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a figure in our history, | must protest that I have said nothing 
but what I have myself observed as a matter of fact; and that 
I am not influenced by either jealousy or partiality. It is a 
singularity amongst these people, that, although Gent8s or 
Hind8s (25), they never use in their letters, diplomas, and records, 
any other epoch than the Mohammedan one, of the Hedjrah, 
writing the date in Arabic words, but in Marhatta characters. 

After such a digression upon a nation that fills so vast a 
circumference in Hindostan, we are very naturally carried back 
to the thread of our narrative on the affairs of that country. 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah, after having taken the Fort of Djansi, and 
driven the Marhatta collectors from the Anterbid, tarried at 
Shah-abad with the Emperor Shah-aalem, intending to bring 
the Bundelcund likewise under subjection, and to establish that 
Prince’s Government in those parts likewise. But whilst he was 
preparing for this expedition, in the year 1177, his attention 
was diverted by another object, ¢o wit, the arrival of Mir- 
mahmed-cassem-qhan, the Aaly-djah (26), who being defeated 
and chased by the English, had come so far to seek an asylum 
in Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s dominions, and in the Emperor’s Court. 
It was at Ilah-abad that this fugitive had an interview with the 
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years together, would not have wanted anything from abroad. 
So that if we were to make a description of their fortifications, 
or an enumeration of their means of defence, we would be 
found to have wrote a book, and to have involved ourselves in a 
complete volume. In one word, if we except a certain number 
of famous fortresses in India, which are still more indebted to 
Nature than to Art, there was nothing in his time that could 
stand in comparison with those four castles of his, especially in 
the quantity and quality of the stores. He had in his stables 
twelve thousand horses, mounted by so many picked men, 
amongst whom he had himself introduced an exercise of firing 
at a mark on horse-back, and then wheeling round in order to 
load under shelter; and these men had by continual and daily 
practice become so expeditious and so dangerous marksmen, 
and withal so expert in their evolutions, that there were no 
troops in India that could pretend to face them in the field. Nor 
was it thought possible for any Indian Prince to wage war 
against such a Prince with any prospect of advantage. Many 
a time did the Marhattas, and many a time did the Abdalies, 
invade his country. In such a case he never failed to retire into 
his fortresses with his people, and to bid defiance to these 
invaders ; nor did he ever pay any contributions to any of them. 
And it was with such a variety of military talents he had already 
vigorously supported his character in his many engagements 
with the Afghans and the Rohillahs, when he went to Ab8l- 
mans8r-qhan’s assistance. He constantly beat the one and the 
other, and always came off victorious. Insomuch that no less a 
man than such a Vezir thought proper to apply for his succour, 
and always found it an effectual one. But S8r8dj-mull was 
likewise very ambitious and restless; and, as his zemindary 
and dominions stretched in the very neighbourhood of Shah- 
djehan-abad, he was eternally bent on expelling his neighbours, 
and on taking possession of their lands. Such a conduct could 
not but excite perpetual disputes between Nedjib-ed-déwlah and 
him; so that they looked with an evil eye at each other like two 
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would choose to risk a war against him; an assertion proved 
beyond doubt by the effectual assistance which he gave in 
person to Ab8l-mans8r-qhan in his wars with Mahmed-qhan- 
bangash and the Afghans; and afterwards by the superiority with 
which he always fought the Marhattas, rendering himself at all 
limes respectable, not only to the Vezir Umad-el-mulk and to 
Zulficar-djung, but to the Abdalies themselves. This is so far 
true that Ab8l-mans8r-qhan’s successes against the Afghans 
are in a great measure attributed to the Djatt Prince's assistance. 
Nevertheless as his days were counted, and his last moment 
was come, all these fortifications, all these execllent troops, and 
all this formidable character of his, availed nothing, and he was 
slain in an inconsiderable skirmish. 

A Colony of Bal&ches had settled themselves for some time 
in the Districts of Feroh-nugur, where in the reign of Mahmed- 
shah an extraordinary man had appeared amongst them. This 
was one Camcar-qhan, a man who had good luck enough to 
acquire a character, and also influence enongh to obtain the 
Fodjdary of the Gurd, that is of the rounds about the Capital 
and its environs. Several times he had been entrusted with the 
command of PanipSt, and some other Districts, where he had found 
means to bring to order and submission that whole territory, which 
was full of refractory, ungovernable people ; and this conduct 
bad drawn the applause of the Minister who in general left him 
in possession of both his office and his conquests. One of his 
Officers, named Bahadyr-ghan, who had raised his character 
during his master’s life, had recommended himself so well to the 
Minister Umad-el-mulk, as to obtain the Fodjdary of Soharen-p8r, 
from whence he was re-called to his assistance, on the war 
breaking out between Ahmed-shah, the Emperor of Hindostan, 
and his the then Vezir, Ab8l-mans8r-ghan ;_in which expedition he 
assisted his protector so well, that he was thought pee os fe 
highest dignities, being promoted to the grade of seven thousan 
horse, with the insigné of the Mahi or Bist: But a page 
having been concluded, and Umad-el-mulk having come to an 
AbSi-mans8r-ghan, this Bal8ch, now a man of 
ty, retired to a spot at twelve 
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battle, and to make his choice, after which he stopped awhile 
to make his considerations. Whilst he was thus standing, there 
passed by him some of Afzol-qhan’s troopers, who having been 
beaten by Mansaram the Djatt, who commanded S8r8dj-mull’s 
vanguard, were flying by troops one after another. The few 
people that Were with S8r8dj-mull, represented the impropriety 
of his remaining so near the enemy with only a few friends 
about his person; and Kelim-ollah-ghan, with Mirza-séif-ollah, 
respectfully insisted on his returning. He paid no attention to 
what they said, and seemed intent only on considering the ene- 
my’s motions. They both renewed their instances, and he gave 
no answer ; but sending for another horse, he mounted, and stood 
in the same place. Whilst he was mounting, it happened that 
Séyd Mahmed-qhan, Bal8ch, better known under the name of 
Séyd8, was just flying close by him with about forty or fifty 
troopers ; when one of these turning about recollected S8r8dj- 

mull’s features, and advancing to Séyd8, he cried, Zhat the man 
he was seeing there alone with a few men, was no other than 
S8r8dj-mull himself. “I know him well,’’ said the man; “‘shal/ 
“we miss such an opportu nity? If we do, we shall never see 
“it again.” Séyd8 hearing these words, turned about and fell 

upon S8r8dj-mull; and one of his men, singling the Djatt Prince, 

Smote him with his sabre, and cut off one of his arms, which by- 

the-bye was maimed and actually entangled. Whilst the arm 

was falling off, two other men rushed together upon him and 

soon dispatched him as well as Mirza-séif-ollah and Radja Amur- 

sing, and two or three more, The few remaining, put spurs to 

their horses, and fled towards their own people. 
Seyd8’s troopers taking up the severed arm, fixe; 
of a standard, and carried it to Nedjib-ed- 
could not believe it to be S8r8dj-mull’s, and continued doubting 
of it for two whole days together. But it was past doubt in the 
Djatt army, which had retreated with still a formidable counten- 
ance. The second day Nedjib-ed-déwlah having received a 
visit from Yac8b-qhan, shewed him the atm, and the latter at 
once affirmed it to be S8r8dj-mull’s, not only from the maimed 
appearance, but also from the sleeve which Was on it, and which 
happened to be of that very Calico of M8ltan which S8r8dj- mull 
hai put on in te Presence, After this the death was ascertained, 
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would choose to risk a war against him; an assertion proved 
beyond doubt by the effectual assistance which he gave in 
person to Ab8l-mans8r-qhan in his wars with Mahmed-ghan- 
bangash and the Afghans; and afterwards by the superiority with 
which he always fought the Marhattas, rendering himself at all 
limes respectable, not only to the Vezir Umad-el-mulk and to 
Zulficar-djung, but to the Abdalies themselves. This is so far 
true that Ab8l-mans8r-qhan’s successes against the Afghans 
are in a great measure attributed to the Djatt Prince’s assistance. 
Nevertheless as his days were counted, and his last moment 
was come, all these fortifications, all these execllent troops, and 
all this formidable character of his, availed nothing, and he was 
slain in an inconsiderable skirmish. 

A Colony of Bal8ches had settled themselves for some time 
in the Districts of Feroh-nugur, where in the reign of Mahmed- 
shah an extraordinary man had appeared amongst them. This 
was one Camcar-qhan, a man who had good luck enough to 
acquire a character, and also influence enongh to obtain the 
Fodjdary of the Gurd, that is of the rounds about the Capital 
and its environs. Several times he had been entrusted with the 
command of Panip$&t, and some other Districts, where Ls had found 
means to bring to order and submission that whole fenritory) which 
was full of refractory, ungovernable people; and this conduct 
had drawn the applause of the Minister who in general left him 
in possession of both his office and his conquests. One of his 
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battle, and to make his choice, after which he stopped awhile 

to make his considerations. Whilst he was thus standing, there 

passed by him some of Afzol-qhan’s troopers, who having been 

beaten by Mansaram the Djatt, who commanded S8r8dj-mull’s 

vanguard, were flying by troops one after another. The few 

people that were with S8r8dj-mull, represented the impropriety 

of his remaining so near the enemy with only a few friends 

about his person; and Kelim-ollah-qhan, with Mirza-séif-ollah, 
respectfully insisted on his returning. He paid no attention to 

what they said, and seemed intent only on considering the ene- 

my’s motions. They both renewed their instances, and he gave 

no answer ; but sending for another horse, he mounted, and stood 

in the same place. Whilst he was mounting, it happened that 

Séyd Mahmed-ghan, Bal8ch, better known under the name of 

Séyd8, was just flying close by him with about forty or fifty 

troopers ; when one of these turning about recollected S8r8dj- 

mull’s features, and advancing to Séyd8, he cried, That the man 

he was seeing there alone with a few men, was no other than 
S8r8dj-mull himself. “I know him well,’’ said the man; ‘shall 

“we miss such an opportunity? If we do, we shall never see 

“it again.” Séyd8 hearing these words, turned about and fell 

upon S8r8dj-mull; and one of his men, singling the Djatt Prince, 

smote him with his sabre, and cut off one of his arms, which by- 

the-bye was maimed and actually entangled. Whilst the arm 

was falling off, two other men rushed together upon him and 
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and it became public. This death isan event the more extra- 
ordinary, as it had always been observed of S8r8dj-mull, that in 
all his battles he never exposed his person to unnecessary danger, 
but reserved himself in some eminent spot, from whence he was 
issuing his orders, often boasting that battles were to be gained 
by art and conduct much more than by courage and forward- 
ness. But at this time, however, probably because fate had 
overtaken him, he seemed to have forgotten this caution,*and he 
remained almost alone in that dangerous spot, where at last he 
was cut down, and where, by his death, he relinquished to Nedjib- 
ed-déwlah a victory which no one had expected. 

He was succeeded by Djevaher-mull, the eldest and most 
capable of his sons, but who, listening only to sentiments of 
pride and resentment, quitted the highroad of discernment and 
common sense by which his father had always distinguished the 
favourable moment, and sent for a body of Marhattas whom he 
took into his pay. After which, he besieged the Citadel of Shah- 
djehan-abad, to which Nedjib-ed-déwlah had retired. The siege 
lasted forty or fifty days, when the young man, tired of such a 
tedious work, proposed an accommodation through the mediation 
of Radja Dilir-sing, and the Marhatta General, Malhar, who 
agreed that they should give the meeting to each other in the 
Plain of Qhyzur-abad, where in fact they had an interview, and 
where the war and troubles were brought to an end. After this 
treaty, Djevaher-mull took into his pay Somro the Franghi, or 
European, the same, who after having been raised from an 
abject state to honours and to power by his master, Mir-cassem- 
qhan, forgot the high obligations he was under to him, and be- 
trayed him into Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s hands, by yi he Le 
tually ruined his benefactor and his whole family. Ne did he 
prove more faithful to his new master; he gave him the slip, 
and carried away thousands of flint muskets, many field-pieces, 
and a quantity of artillery, all which had en peti 
qhan’s property. From that day he became independent. t 
was this man whom Djeavher-mull took into his service. Proud 
of this junction, and finding himself at the head of ee teases 
as well as a numerous army, he attacked Radja Djelii-sing- 
sevili, successor to Maha-radja Dehiraj, and aan i 
Djehi-nugur. But there at last he met with what he deserve 
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for his perpetual encroachments, and quarrelsome disposition ; 


- for although he had the advantage of an army disciplined by 
- his father, and a good artillery served by So 
fully beaten by the Radjp8ts, and obliged to return with his 
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full measure of shame and loss. But no sooner was he arrived 
in his own country, than he put to death a number of persons 
that had been for years together in his father’s service, and 
some of them in his favour. After all these executions he put 
one Hiiider, a Chopdar of his own, at the head of his affairs and 
of his army; a measure that lost him the hearts of his troops, 
and shocked his Commanders to such a degree, that one of them 
resolved to fall upon him and to put him to death. The man 
having found a favourable moment, killed him upon his very 
Mesned. He was succeeded by Riio Ratan-chund, one of S8r8dj- 
mull’s sons. This Prince happening to be impotent, desired 
nothing so much as virile powers, and on that account he listen- 
ed to the suggestions of a certain Bayraghi, or Attit-fakyr, who 
pretending himself skilled in Alchemy, obtained from his cre- 
dulity several sums of money. When the imposter saw himself 
pressed for the remedy in question, he found no other way of 
extricating himself than that of killing his patient. Under pre- 
tence, therefore, of wanting to be alone with him in a retired 
place, he fell upon the Prince and killed him; and after such an 
execution he was making the best of his way out of the Palace, 
when he was stopped and put to death in his turn. Rao Ratan- 
chund was succeeded by his brother, Nevol-sing ; tise younger 
brother of his, by name Rendjit, having gain e favour of 
one Hansia (29), one of his father’s concubines, to 
of the Fortress of Dig, and of all the treasures and store 
ed up there; by which revolution so mai e ensions and 
troubles arose in the country, that the pri i 
membered; and that formidable powe 
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s 55 ven all of them, were Rohillahs ; and 
after all, the Rohillahs are but the best of a race of men, in whose 
blood it would be difficult to find one or two single indiyiduals 
endowed with good nature, and with sentiments of equity. In 
one word, they were Afghans, and that unbridled soldiery exert- 
ed upon the inhabitants of the Capital, most of whom were 
gentlemen of character or noblemen of ancient race, such vio- 
lences and such extortions, and they invented such new ways of 
tormenting them, that nothing like is to be imagined, nor is 
there mentioning those violences with any decency, or even to 
any purpose. The sufferers have suffered, and past is what is 
past. Nor did these abominations cease until Nedjib-ed-déwlah 
himself fell sick, and thinking the climate of the Capital un- 
favourable for his distemper, he repaired to Nedjib-gur, where he 
suffered the pains of a lingering sickness that seemed to have 
no end. At last he submitted to the inexorable Tyrant from 
whom there is no release, and died in a bed in which he had 
languished for years together. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Zabeta-qhan, the only one amongst them that resembled 
his father, and seemed to have inherited part of his valuable 
qualifications. This Prince, for a length of time, bore an absolute 
sway in Shah-djehan-abad, where he not only gave a general 
satisfaction by his personal behaviour, but where he applied 
himself, more than his father had done, in repressing his Rohil- 
lahs, and in bringing them under some controul. Some male- 
yolent people having found means to excite discontents, and an 
open ‘revolt amongst his brothers, he beat them all in the field, 
but took no other revenge than that of assigning lands and a 
proper revenue to each of them, as if he had been intent only on 
gaining their affections. At last he had a quarrel with the 
Marhattas, and we shall see in the sequel the consequences it 
produced, as soon as we shall have cast a view on Shah-aalem’s 
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of his people, and he passed his time in that city, governed by 
Munnir-ed-déwlah, his Minister, but always profoundly submissive 
to the pleasure of the English Commanders stationed there. 
Neverthless, he of himself became sick of such a submissive 
inactive life, and being desirous of living in the Palace of Shah- 
djehan-abad, and of shewing himself with the pomp of an Em- 
peror to the inhabitants of that Capital, he availed himself of 
Nedjib-ed-déwlah’s death to take his final resolution on that 
subject ; and he commenced looking out for such persons as might 
assist and support him, when once in the Capital. Numbers of 
discontented people in that mighty city repined at the prevalence 
of the Afghan administration, under which no office was given 
to any but to a Rohillah, and they were this long while brooding 
upon their own discontents. All these being happy to hear of a 
Prince of such a ductile temper, took care to applaud his resolu- 
tion, and to inform him that the Marhattas were the only people 
in the world capable of promoting his designs. With this view 
Séif-eddin-mahommed-qhan, brother to Akybet-mahm8d-qhan, 
the Cashmirian, set out for Decan, where he entered into a treaty 
with the Marhatta rulers, digested into many articles, and con- 
firmed by reciprocal oaths and protestations. After having 
succeeded so happily in his negotiation he returned to Ilah-abad, 
where he presented letters from them, purporting their attach- 
ment to the Imperial cause, and their readiness to support its 
interest. Such overtures engaged the Emperor to declare his 
resolution publicly, but it was opposed by his Minister, Munnir- 
ed-déwlah, and then by the English, and lastly by Shudjah-ed- 
déwlah, who all represented the inconveniencies and dangers to 
which bis design was liable. The Prince was immovable ; he 
said that his final resolution was taken, and that he could live 
uo longer in Ilah-abad. The English, seeing him bent on follow- 
ing his own inclination, reluctantly gave their consent; but 
Munnir-ed-déwlah refused to follow him, He had already made 
a private treaty with the English, by taking from them a lease of 
the revenues of the Provinces of C8rrah and Hah-abad, and they 
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Azim-abad. That Minister continued in the government of 
the two Provinces of Ilah-abad and C8rrah, until about one 
year after this transaction, when the Navvab Djeladet-djung 
Bahadyr (30), the Governor Mr. Hushtin, came to Banares, where 
he entered into a treaty with Shudjah-ed-déwlah, by which this 
Prince took upon himself the government of those two prov- 
inces; and then Munnir-ed-déwlah paid exactly the balances 
due by him, but falling sick at that very time, he winged his 
flight towards eternity. His body was brought to Azim-abad, 
and buried in a Musoleum, which he had prepared for himself. 
It was in a corner of Assed-ollah-qhan’s house, a palace which 
he had purchased, and which had then fallen to the share of 
Kerim-c8ly-qhan, his eldest son. May God Almighty’s forgive- 
ness rest upon him! 

As to Mirza-nedjef-qhan, he followed the Emperor. Shudjah- 
ed-déwlah accompanied him for several days likewise, and omit- 
ted nothing that could dissuade him from his design, but in vain. 
Whilst they were travelling by Feroh-abad, Ahmed-qhan-bangash 
Sovereign of that city, whose beneficent turn of mind had engag- 
ed him to grant suitable pensions to a number of decayed noble- 
men and gentlemen of the Capital, deprived of their revenues, and 
who besides had approved himself the declared protector of the 
poor and distressed, came to depart this life. He answered bis 
Lord’s call by saying, “/ am ready my Lord (31),” and quitting 
this fragile world, he repaired to the celestial mansions. Shah- 
aalem, on the very first news of his death, marchad close to the 
walls of Feroh-abad, and in compliance with that shocking cust 
of the Babrian Princes, by which they become universal heirs to 
all their officers, he sharpened his teeth, and set them against the 
movable estate of the deceased Prince. The relations — 
ing how much he seemed bent on getting the whole of it, a 
that he had encamped at the very gates of Feroh-abad for that 
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very purpose, availed themselves of Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s media- 
tion, and they engaged him to accept from Muzafer-djung, the 
deceased’s eldest son, a certain sum of money, in lieu of all his 
pretensions. Shah-aalem having carried his point, and taken up 
such a booty, continued his journey to the Capital, and dismissed 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah to his own dominions, The latter shewed 
every mark of esteem and regard to Muzafer-djung, and sent his 
own son to condole with him on his father’s death; after which 
he returned to his own Capital, where he applied himself closely 
to his own affairs, and where he continued to befriend the sons 
of Mahmed-qhan-bangash, with as much regard and attention as 
if they had been committed to his care. 

We have said that an application had been made to the 
Marhattas of Decan on the part of Shah-aalem. Few of them had 
escaped from the edge of the Abdalie’s sabre, and those that 
had so much good luck, were rather skulking than living in those 
distant parts, when their hopes were revived by his embassy. 
Concluding that, under pretence of assisting Shah-aalem, they 
would in fact establish their own power and regain the footing 
they had lost in Hindostan, they prepared forces and set out for 
the Capital. Whilst they were on their march, Zabeta-qhan 
thought it high time to provide for his own safety. Sensible of » 
the cordial enmity they had borne to his father, and of course to 
his whole family, he quitted his own Capital, and repaired to 
Soharen-p8r-b8riah, and to Nedjib-gur, a country which had been 
acquired long ago by his father, who had it fortified to his mind. 
There he took up his residence, strengthened his post, and pre- 
pared himself for a vigorous defence. By this time the Mar- 
hattas were arrived about the Capital of the Empire, where they 
took possession of every District in the environs, without med- 
dling, however, with the Prince Djuvan-baqht who was shut up 

‘ithin the walls of the citadel, with the bare name of overeign. 
ely after, also sent < c _ sac 
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good terms with every one, and had been greatly considered 
both by Nedjib-ed-déwlah and by his son, Zabeta-qhan. He 
was now receiyed with great distinction by Shah-aalem, and 
soon became a favourite with him, to the great regret of Seif- 
eddin-mahmed-ghan, who, having been at all the trouble and 
a A of the voyage to Decan, and of the whole negotiation 
with the Marhattas, found now that he had missed his aim, and 
was totally neglected. Abdol-ahed-qhan, engrossing now the 
Imperial mind, was soon decorated with the titles of “The 
“Glorious of the State, the Lord of the Age, my Valiant son, the 
“ Hero Ever Victorious in War (32),” and he became the Prime 
Minister; whilst the Emperor retired within the Imperial Serag- 
lio, which he had so much longed to see, plunged himself into 
all kinds of pleasures and delicacies, and remained plunged in 
them. But Mirza-nedjef-qhan, the hero of his time, being of 
too active a mind to addict himself to such a life, now com- 
menced to aspire to the highest dignities and rank, and to con- 
ceive that nothing was above the reach of his valor. He was 
incessantly occupied in preparing the necessaries of war, and in 
assembling as many brave adventurers as he could attach to 
his own person. 

By this time the Marhattas, after sacking and ruining 
Zabeta-qhan’s country, were returnd to the neighbourhood of 
Shah-djehan-abad, where not content with setting an exhorbi- 
tant price on their past services, they had become quite overbear- 
ing and insolent. The Emperor applied to Nedjef-qhan for 
assistance, and this officer, although so inferior and unprepared, 
thought himself equal to the task of chastising such powerful 
enemies ; and with that intention he marched out of the city walls 
and encamped in the suburbs. The next day, a skirmish took 
place, and was succeeded by many others, in which, notwithstand- 
ing his small numbers, he always came off victorious. But 
whilst he was fighting abroad, his enemies, amongst which 
Abdol-ahed-qhan, Hyssam-eddin-qhan, and Bahadyr-qhan cut so 


ie nee : — 
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conspicuous a figure, were actually undermining his influence 

at home. Those men who had all along fawned to him, although 

in reality they could not bear his presence, (and there is a known 

adage, that cowards and braves never agree together) finding 

now. that the field was left open by his absence, resolved to dis- 

appoint his views by making a peace with the Marhattas, as 

the only method to come at Nedjef-qhan, and to undermine a 

power which his personal prowess had rendered formidable. 

The most ardent in this scheme was that vile Hyssam-eddin- 
qhan, who was the man most in favor with the Emperor, and 
who could not bear so much as Nedjef-qhan’s presence. With- 
out giving that General the least notice of the negotiation set 
on foot, he engaged the Emperor to enter into a treaty with 
the Marhattas; and the latter, who were thoroughly sensible 
that this General was the only man of merit at Court, and the 
only opposer they had to dread, admitted whatever conditions 
and whatever terms were proposed to them; perfectly satistied 
that Nedjef-qhan being once put out of the way, it would be an 
easy matter to manage and subdue a pusillanimous Prince, 
supported by a set of timorous, low-minded Ministers. They, 
therefore, conformed themselves to the circumstances, and sub- 
scribed to whatever was requested. After this treaty of peace, 
the guards that were upon the towers and ramparts, and at the 
gates of the city, received orders to admit the Marhattas, and 
these being set open, those infidels marched into the city, and 
took up their quarters everywere ; after which their Command- 
ers went to the citadel, and paid their respects to the Imperial 
presence. 

Mirza-nedjef-qhan hearing of this pacification, was astonish- 
ed and confounded; but finding that all was over, he returned 
within the city himself, and took up his abode in his own house, 
where he was suddenly assulted by a demand which he had 
never so much as suspected. The Emperor, enternally obseded 
by his three favourites, who hated Nedjef-qhan heartily, and 
intirely governed by Hyssam-eddin-qhan, who was the leader 
amongst them, and could not bear to be eclipsed by so superior 
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is i we ene ya oie 
hero: an Beeieion pear ie a eS own aversiom ae 
: yhich proved the main hinge of all his actions 

although he was too timorous to betray any signs of it. He 
tern to rin nly by ling the ears nd id 
meas ommanders with reports that could not bat excite 

ul nat Nedjef-qhan, by his turn of mind equally 
ambitious and restless, was the only author of the disseusions 
that had taken place between the Emperor and them; and that 
this would be the case for ever, so long as that General should 
Melis alive. The Marhatta Commander, incensed by all these 
Miseieener ay sent a threatening message to Nedjef-qhan, requir- 
ing him to provide for the sum assigned upon him by the Em- 
peror ; and strange as seemed this message, the imbecile Monarch 
had the weakness to suggest almost every word of it. That brave 
man who saw now that his life was aimed at, resolved to sacrifice 
it to his honour; he refused to submit to oppression and infamy, 
and this resolution of his was announced by a vigorous answer. 
Some days were spent in messages and answers, and in sending 
and receiving envoys, a delay of which Mirza-nedjef-qhan availed 
himself to prepare for his defence. With about four hundred 
men, that had zealously remained attached to his cause, he re- 
solved to repel force by force, and to perish if necessary, but not 
without selling his life to the highest bidder. The Marhatta 
General, who knew Nedjef-qhan to be a man of undaunted re- 
solution, finding that he was resolved to shed his blood as well 
as that of others, became sensible at the same time that it was 
impossible that a soldier of fortune, like him, should really be 
worth so much money, as his accusers pretended. He rightly con- 
cluded that his insisting upon such a payment would end in much 
blood-shed, and in the death of thousands of brave men that 
must be necessarily sacrificed before a hand could be laid upon 
him. He, therefore, became very cool in this undertaking, being 
convinced, besides, that the death of so brave a man could never 
redound to his honour, but would remain an eternal stain on his 
own character, which henceforward might become an object of 
detestation and contempt amongst both friends and foes. Resolv- 


ed, therefore, to see the bottom of this dark affair, and to live upon 
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: some terms with that General, he sent him word that he wished 
| to have a conference with him, at the same time accompanying 
the message with a safe conduct in due form. Nedjef-qhan con- 
ERAS sented, and putting himself at the head of his zealous followers, 
of them glori- all armed as well as himself, he went to the Marhatta camp. 
ee Tagodji, for such was the Marhatta General's name, on descrying 
him from afar, came out of the paling of his tent, and saw him 
alight ; after which he embraced him with the utmost regard, as 
an equal, and taking him by the hand, he conducted him within 
the tent, where he made him sit with himself upon his own 
Mesned. He then apologised for the message he had sent, and 
professed a high regard for his person. At the end of the visit, 
he made him a present of elephants, war-horses, precious stuffs, 
‘arms, jewels, and gems of great value, and he dimissed him 

with every demonstration of regard and esteem. 

This visit, having substituted acquaintance and amity for 
distance and distrust, produced in its consequences a reconcilia- 
tion between the Emperor and Nedjef-qhan. In a conference 
before that Prince, it was resolved to attack Zabeta-qhan in his 
own country, and to make an end of him by re-annexing all 
those district to the Crown. After this the Emperor, with 

Bessinetiie Nedjef-qhan and the Marhattas, departed together from the 

; confidence of Capital. But Zabeta-qhan, informed of such a combination, did 
} the Emperor. ; ‘ Rea A 

not think himself a match for it in the field, and sending there- 

fore his family and consort, with all the persons of his father’s 

Who resolv family, on the other side of the Ganga, he resolved to make a 

Pani ias stand on this side, having thrown his army in the Fortress of 

oftheir usurp- Ghous-gur and the intrenched camp under Sukur-tal. He also 

"gent one of his brothers with a detachment on the Rohillah-side 

of the Ganga to secure his convoys. Whilst he was waiting for 

the enemy, Mirza-nedjef-qhan and the Marhattas had already 

taken leave of the Emperor at the second stage from the Capital, 

and they had marched into the enemy’s country, where they 

encircled the camp at Sukur-tal. A number of skirmishes taking 

place, Zabeta-qhan was not pleased with his situation, and hearing 

at the same time that the Ganga had become fordable in many 

: places, he sent a message to his friends on the other side of the 

water, that is to Hafyz-rahment and the children of Doondy- 

ghan, s well as to siz-ollab-qhan, son to Aaly-mahmed-qhan, 
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ae a purport of ane Tepresentation was this: “ That 
. Marhattas not being informed yet of the river’s having 
: Become fordable, they, his brethren, might still come down 
‘in force, cover their several countries, secure thereby his own 
ems and insure likewise his rear and hise convoys. 
‘ oS retarded marching to the banks of the river, and 

2anwhile the enemy should get an information of some 
“ford, he would not fail to cross over, to ravage their country, 
“and to intercept his convoys; in which case he would himself 
“become an easy prey, and their own turn would follow imme- 
" diately, after which all would be involved in one common ruin. 
“Conceive, then, the consequences of a few days’ delay, and 
act accordingly.” 

The Rohillah Princes, convinced of the truth of such a 
remonstrance, became sensible of their own dangers, and every 
one having assembled his troops, marched down to the banks 
of the Ganga. Zabeta-qhan, to facilitate a communication, threw 
a bridge of boats upon the river, and thereby rendered the 
access of provisions and forage easy, and of little expense ; 
and he intended to defend to the last the fort and camp of 
Sukur-tal. The Rohillah Princes likewise crossed the river, 
paid a visit to Zabeta-qhan, and a consultation having been 
held amongst them, it was resolved that such Generals as were 
already arrived, should extend their troops all along the shores 
for twenty and thirty cosses together, against the stream, so as 
to secure all the fords above Sukur-tal; and that such as were 
coming successively, should take post at those fords which were 
below Sukur-tal, in the same extent of country. This manceuvre, 
by discovering a number of fords to the enemy, of which they 
did not entertain even a suspicion, put them upon looking out 
for others. Upon examination, it was found that the river was 
fordable almost everywhere, and that the crossing over would 
prove easy. After this discovery they made no movement for 
two or three days, their intention being to lull the Rohillahs to 
sleep ; and then Nedjef-qhan and the Marhatta General mount- 
ing together adyanced against the current, as if to look out for 
a ford, and as they went on, they passed by several, which they 
all found guarded. But the guards thinking that the enemy 
intended to cross oyer much higher than their posts, became 
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negligent in their encampment, and most of them believing the 
enemy gone some days’ journey farther, quitted their posts, and 
went over to the other encampments to see their friends. By 
this manceuvre, some posts were left without either guard or 
defence, 8nd the Marhattas, who kept an attentive eye every- 
where, being informed of this, turned bridle at once and came 
back on a full gallop at one of the fords which they had passed, 
and which they now found unguarded. Without giving the 
enemy time to recover from their neglect and surprise, they 
pushed to the middle of the water, and were crossing over. 
The brave Mirza-nedjef-qhan commanded the forlorn hope, and 
he pushed through the water vigorously, whilst the Marhattas 
were shewing themselves at another ford. ‘The Rohillah General 
: who commanded there, forced by these circumstances, quitted 
: his post with the few men he found at hand, marched to oppose 
Nedjef-qhan, and took post on an eminence. This being seen 
by the neighbouring Commanders, two of them flew to his 
assistance, and joining the third, they commenced a fire of mus- 
ketry and rockets upon the enemy. Mirza-nedjef-qhan, who 
\ was preceded by «some Zemberecs (33), ordered that kind of 
artillery to stand in the middle of the water, and to fire on the 
eminence; and he was so well served by fortune, that the very 
first discharge killed outright the three Rohillah Commanders ; 
and here it must be recollected that the Rohillahs are a race 
exceeding covetous, little susceptible of controul, and of such a 
temper as to prove ungovernable on the sight of ever so little 
plunder. The moment they saw their three Commanders slain, 
they commenced plundering each other immediately; and a 
scene of confusion, and wounding and slaughtering taking 





place, they rushed furiously against each other, lost sight of 
every other object, and thought only of plunder and booty. 
Luckily for them that Mirza-nedjef-qhan and the Marhattas, 
satisfied for that day with the success of their trial, had returned 
to their camp. 





(33) Zemberecs are long swivels, of one or two pounds ball. Two of them 
are carried fastened upon the saddle of a camel, and when they are to be brought 
into play, the camel is, as usual, made to kneel on the ground, but to prevent his 
rising, each Jeg is fastened, bent as it is, with cord, and the animal remains im- 
moyable, 
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But meanwhile the report spreading on the other side of 
the water, that the Marhattas had crossed over and slain three 
Rohillah Generals, a panic seized the troops of Zabeta-qhan ; 
and as they had already been severely handled by the Marhattas 
in their unfortunate stand against Ab8l-mans8r-qhan, théy took 
fright and dispersed. Without seeing an enemy or even a couched 
spear, or a drawn sabre, they all fled from their camp, but retained 
still so much of the Rohillah in their very flight, as to fall 
mercilessly upon each other, and to make booty of whatsoever 
they could lay their hands upon. This intelligence being carried 
to the garrison placed by Zabeta-qhan within Sukur-tal, the con- 
tagion seized them also, andthey fell a plundering and killing each 
other; nor would they have forborne plundering Zabeta-qhan’s 
palace likewise, had they not been overawed by his presence 
as well as by a small number of his relations and kinsmen who 
put themselves upon their defence. After this fine performance, 
they set open the gates, and dispersed, every one intent solely 
on securing what booty he had made. Zabeta-qhan, confounded 
at such a reverse of fortune, sent word to Fateh-qhan to come 
over, as he wanted to speak to him immediately. This Fateh- 
qhan was a Rohillah Chieftain, who had come to his assistance 
of his own accord, and had encamped over against Sukur-tal. 
Fateh-qhan was thunderstrack with the general panic and deser- 
tion. He proposed to Zabeta-qhan to remain in the Fort as late 
as the dusk of the evening, and then to cross over to his camp, with 
what troops he could collect ; after which they had no other party 
left than that of engaging for once the Marhattas in the field, 
and trying what fortune might produce in their behalf. Fateh- 
qhan being returned to his own camp, assembled his officers and 
relations, and imparted his resolution to them. But the effect 
made by his harangue is hardly credible. No sooner did these 
men hear of what had happened on both sides of the water, than 
they were seized themselves with a panic resembling a contagion, 
and quitting the assembly, they went home, collected their 
baggage, and dispersed every one his own way; and nti an 
hour’s time no trace of that body of troops could be discovered 
all over the plain. Fateh-qhan without being dismayed, turned | 
to his son, and bid him go over with some of the few troopers 
that remained, to bring away his brother who had been to see 
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Zabeta-qhan. The young man mounted, with some horsemen, but 
was hardly arrived at the bridge, when the contagion seized his 
followers also, who fell upon their Lord and commenced stripping 
him, The young man returned without a turbant, and with his 
clothese torn upon his back. Fateh-qhan, finding that his case 
was desperate and past remedy, assembled a few troopers and 
servants, and putting himself at their head, he fled, resolved to 
retire to some place of safety. By the way, he alighted in a 
populous town; but here one of his men chancing to have a 
dispute with a grain merchant, the Rohillahs, always true to their 
national genius, went behind his shop, and set it on fire ; andthe 
fire communicating from near to near, consumed not only all the 
cahuts, but even the brick-houses and other soild buildings in 
the neighbourhood so effectually, that there did not remain so 
much as a trace of the town. “A person of character, who was 
then with Fateh-qhan, used to recount that the multitude of those 
that fled, did not fall short of ten thousand horse and foot. And 
as they were passing by a field of Bid-andjir trees(34) that were 
now and then waving with the wind, that whole multitude stopped 
short, remained silent, and trembled in all its limbs, having 
taken ‘the above field for a body of Marhatta spear men; nor did 
they recover their senses, but after some light horse had gone 
near and made their report; then only did those ten thousand 
armed men find courage enough to go on with their flight. 
Meanwhile Nedjef-qhan and the Marhattas finding no enemy in 
the field, marched into the country of Zabeta-qhan, and drew 
smoke from the breasts of his relations, family, and consorts, as 
well as from all the inhabitants. The Robillah Prince, unable 
to make the least resistance, fled and took shelter in Shudjah- 
ed-déwlah’s country. The latter consented to become a mediator 
between the children of Hafyz-rahmet and the other Afghans on 
one hand, and Nedjef-qhan and the Marhattas, on the other. 
Luckily for the Afghans that great dissensions having at this 
very time arisen amongst the Marhattas themselves, those that 
were now at war with the Rohillahs received orders from P8nah 
to repair in all speed to Decan. Proposals of a pacification 
coming at such a conjuncture from Shudjah-ed-déwlah, became 


(34) Fig-villow: a strange compound word, for which the author is only 
accountable. 
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Sate tan a et a 
i an- eir way to Decan. Mirza- 
nedjef-qhan returned with them; but the Marhatta Commanders 
pees such a high opinion of his 
’ aking leave of the Emperor, they earnestly 
ReaGinmrended him to his attention, and moreover appointed him 
their own Agent at his Imperial Court. 

Nedjef-qhan, now raised very high both in consequence of 
the opinion the world had conceived of his character, and by the 
additional weight he derived from the Marhattas’ recommenda- 
tion, turned his thoughts towards the means of rising to the 
highest honors, and to the summit of power; and as he con- 
ceived that it would be good policy to keep fair with the Emper- 
or and his Ministers, he resolved to make conquests in the 
neighbourhood of the Capital, in countries which seemed to 
acknowledge the Imperial authority, but where in fact it had not 
the shadow of power. He therefore asked and obtained the 
government of several Districts close to the Capital, possessed 
long ago by the Djatts, and where no officer and no collector 
from the Emperor had ever dared to shew his face. He after- 
wards called about his person a number of soldiers of fortune 
and other resolute men, to whom for the present he could afford 
but a small pay, but whom he rendered hearty and zealous, by 
promising them a share in the benefits of his future conquests, 
and the company of his person in every future danger. Having 
by these means assembled a good body of forces, he advanced 
at their head to the frontiers of Djatt country. But the son of 
S8r8dj-mull, who after having subdued all his brothers, was fully 
established in his paternal dominions, had been informed of 
Nedjef-qhan’s designs, and was prepared to encounter him 
in the field, He had a numerous army of Djatts, and was of late 
reinforced by the whole of Somro’s force, which amounted to 
fifteen or sixteen field-pieces, and six or seven thousand of those 
foot soldiers called Talinghas (35), and which ate armed with 
flint muskets, and accoutred as well as disciplined in the Fren- 


ghi or European manner. The two armies met in the territory 








(35) ‘This is an oversight of the author. The Talinghas or sepahis, although 
armed and disciplined in the European manner, wear the Hindostany travelling 
dress, but adapted to their new way of life. Look at the Note 70, Section 1X, 
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of Kevol and Djalisser, close to the highroad that leads from 
Acber-abad to the Capital. As Nedjef-qhan’s Tages were mostly 
raw soldiers, and this was the first action in which they had 
been engaged, some of them misbehaved and lagged behind, 
whilst those that attacked courageously were either slain or 
woundéd. On the other hand, the Djatt cavalry lost sens 
ground, and matters were a bad aspect even in the Radja’s 
army, when Somro with his field-pieces and va musketry, making 
his appearance, sent amongst the enemys ranks such a 
shower of balls of all sorts, as gave them no time to recover 
their spirits, and to rally. All Nedjef-qhan’s efforts to bring 
his dismayed troops to the charge proved ineffectual. He was 
himself wounded in the arm by a musket-ball, which made 
him lose much blood. But there happening to be at hand a 
large well (36), surrounded by a lofty rim of bricks, he retired 
behind it, staunched his blood, wrapped his arm with some 
linen, and then assembling some cavalry and some men of note 
that flocked round the well, he put himself at their head and 
returned to the charge, resolved not to survive a defeat. Those 
brave men having invoked together the name of God spurred 
their horses and rushed on a full gallop upon Somro’s dressed 
ranks. It happened by a particular interposition of the Divine 
assistance that these soldiers, that had hitherto cut so formidable 
a figure in Hindostan, were broke in an instant, and losing their 
wonted steadiness, they fled on all sides, with Somro at their 
head, leaving a full victory to Nedjef-qhan’s people. As soon as 
the Talinghas were perceived flying, whole squadrons of Nedjel- 
qhan’s troops, that had heretofore fled from the field of battle, and 
had hitherto been mere spectators of the last charge, wheeling 


at once about, crowded round their General, and having now 
Gilmer el ay eee Ss 


(36) The Indians have four words to express a well, and of course four kinds 
of wells, This which served Nedjef-qhan’s turn, was of the Baoli kind. These Se 
wells of about twenty or ten feet diameter, with a solid rim four or five feet high, 
of broad solid masonry, in which have been practised a flight of stairs for getting 
at the water, and also several niches and resting places for people loaded with - 
“purthen, and also for sickly fatigued people, that want to descend or mount their 
horses. These wells have likewise an easy flight of stairs that goes from the fields 
down to the water's edge. There are thousands of such wells, and they are a 
many works of charity. All have either an adjoining grove, or at least a few fruit- 
trees; and there is almost always a Brahman that attends and gives water to all 
comers. 
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plucked fresh courage, they fell with fury upon both the runaways 
and upon that part of the Djatt cavalry that stood still to their 
ground; they mixed pell-mell with them, and gave the greatest 
part of the Djatt army for food to their famished sabres. A body 
of these, however, having got clear of the Tunaways, marched 
out of the field, with steady pace anda firm couniguange and 
returned to their homes with safety and honour. se 
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Nedjef-qhan, after this glorious victory, requested of the Em- 
peror the Government of Acber-abad-Agrah. The Emperor, who 
had never received the least revenue from that province, and who 
saw even now the Imperial Palace and the Citadel of Acber- 
abad in the hands of the Djatts, consented to invest him with 
that nominal Government, and the Ministers, like Hyssam-eddin- 
qhan and Abdol-ahed-qhan, with their party, who did not love 
the proximity of the new hero, made haste to send him as ample 
a patent as he could wish. As that extraordinary man’s fortune 
seemed to have just risen as froma long sleep, and every one 
of her limbs was glowing with vigour, she soon gave a full 
existence to that nominal Government of his, and he forced the 


Citadel of Acber-abad to a surrender. Nedjef-qhan, sensible 


that his strength consisted in the number and goodness of his 
troops, and in the attachment of his Commanders, conceived 
that his situation forbade his thinking of hoarding up money, 
or of accumulating treasures. He therefore abandoned the whole 
booty found in the castle to his troops, and contented himself 
with such a share as had fallen to the lot of any of the Generals 
of his own army. By putting himself thereby upon an equality 
with his troops, he endeared his person to such a degree, that 
he soon found himself at the head of a powerful army with 
which he undertook the seige of Dig, a fortress built with so 
much strength and expense, that it was spoken of all over the 
world as a wonder of the age. It cost hima siege of fourteen 

months, but its capture raised his power toa pitch, and so much 

enhanced his character, that the Emperor thought proper to 

invest him with the office of “Prince of Princes,” vacant by 

Nedjib-ed-déwlah’s demise, and Zabeta-qhan’s flight ; and he also 
decorated him with the titles of “ The Ever Victorious Two-edged 
“ Sword of the State’’(37). Meanwhile the son of Sor8dj-mull, 

Ca aS aS 


(37) Zulficar-ed-déwlah, Bahadyr, Ghalib-djung. 
Ss. M. VOL. 1V.—7 
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who had retired to another fortress of his, finding himself unable 
to stand before the new conqueror, sent to ask a peace; 
and the latter, unwilling to bring matters to an extremity, and to 
drive to despair a whole tribe, who although vanquished, might, 
for want of subsistence, give him a deal of trouble and harass 
his new conquests, agreed to very moderate terms, that secured 
the victdt’s dominions, and gave him an undisputed sway, but 
left to the vanquished enough to restrain their restlessness from 
the temptation of exciting troubles. Nedjef-qhan, by such a 
peace, entirely pacified the Djatts, and solidly established the 
foundation of a power that henceforward brought him to a par 
with the greatest Princes of Hindostan, and the most illustrious 
names existing. 

Whilst fortune was raising one man to the skies, she was 
in that same territory depressing another in the deepest abyss 
of misery and grief. This was noless a man than Mir-mahmed- 
cassem-qhan, heretofore Viceroy of Bengal, who having depart- 
ed this world about this time in that very territory, naturally 
furnishes a short article to our history. He had retired to the 
country of the Rohillahs, and having been well received by them, 
he was this long time availing himself of their protection to 
repose from the toils he had hitherto endured. But his character 
sticking close to him everywhere, and his suspicions inclining 
him to mistrust and ill-use others, his people were tired of 
living with him, and commenced deserting one after another. 
Mirza-shemseddin, his faithful friend, died in confinement. 
Nor was Sandul-aaly-qhan, an eunuch of an approved 
character and fidelity, much better used. This man, who had 
been and was still superintendent of his sanctuary, had been 
in pilgrimage to Mecca, from whence he had repaired to 
Gohud, on hearing of his master’s being there, and he had 
continued to serve him ever since. Even this man became an 
object of suspicion, and under pretence that if he had not 
been worth money he would not have come back from Mecca, 
he was daily tormented with reproachful expression, Such a 
dis osition of mind alienated all the hearts to such a degree, that 
very menial servants and his slaves quitted him one after 
self disgusted with his residence, quitted Ater- 
‘ohil-cund, and repaired to the Rana 
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dominion(38), from whence he went to the country of the 
Radjp&ts, and at last he fixed himself in a town between Acbar- 
abad and the Capital. There ina little time he departed this 
life in the utmost poverty and distress, leaving to the world a 
memorable instance of the instability of human things, and 
fixing an everlasting stain on Shudjah-ed-déwlah, thg author 
of all the miseries he had undergone. 

This last Prince had entered into such solemn treaties with 
the English rulers, as had established the strongest ties of union, 
with a community of concerns between them and himself; for 
they had bound themselves to assist each other in case of an 
attack by an enemy. However, whilst Nedjef-qhan, with the 
assistance of the Marhattas, was ruining the Rohillah power, he 
had thought proper to remain a quiet spectator of the operations 
of the war ; but after that General's departure, he conceived that 
this was the time to act in his turn, and to give the finishing 
blow to that inimical nation. Asa hatred to that name was 
hereditary in his family, he forgot the friendship and union that 
had intervened between him and Saad-ollah-qhan, as well as 
with Ynaiet-qhan, son to Hafyz-rahmet, and he undertook to put 
an end tothe Rohillah domination. Full of these ideas, he applied 
to Governor Hushtin for his consent to that expedition, and 
promised a sum of money to the English for their assisting him 
vigorously. That Governor had no orders from the Company 
to send troops out of the English dominions, or out of those of 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s, for the purpose of making conquests ; nor 
had he their consent for undertaking any new conquests, either 
on the English account, or on account of Shudjah-ed-déwlah, 
who was now their vassal. The orders from the Council in 
England were to assist Shudjah-ed-déwlah with all his might, 


1 < hi inions, and likewise 
against any one that should attack his dominions, a 
ce his dominions, on hearing that this 
putting to death some of his depend- 
women. Some of these women 


ls to the number of ten, and his 


(g8) He was desired by the Radja to quit 
fugitive had exercised acts of Sovereignty by : 
ants, who were detected in an intrigue with hi 
were whipped, others threw themselves into we 
very cousin, Mir-s8pun, now Fateh-aaly- 
would have undergone some thing more, 
man from his hands, and ordered him to ; 
sh8d-abad, enjoying from the English a pension o! 


qhan, underwent a flogging, and possibly 
had not the Radja rescued the young 
be set at liberty. He is now in M&r- 
{ fifteen hundred rupees per 


month, 
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to call that Prince with all his power to the assistance of the 
English, should the latter be attacked in their dominions of Bengal 
and Azim-abad. The policy of that mixture of liberty and res- 
traint consisted in this, that as the Rohillahs were a natural 
barrier to all these dominions, and their country afforded the 
only easy passes to them from Hindostan, it was expected that 
those people of course would be obliged to stand upon their 
own defence, and would oppose, for their own sakes, any in- 
vader that should undertake to attack the dominions of the two 
Allies. Shudjah-ed-déwlah, however, having pointed out to the 
Governor several advantages that would accrue to both parties 
from the success of this expedition, prepare d himself for war, 
with a promise of being supported by the English, Neverthe- 
less, with a view to put an end to his’ disputes with the Rohillahs, 
or to demonstrate to the world the’ natural perverseness of their 
temper, he sent word to Hafyz-rahmet, the principal ruler 
athongst them, desiring him to remember “ How he had come in 
“ time to the assistance of his nation against the Marhattas, and 
‘‘how he had rescued it effectually from the destruction intended 
‘them by paying in their stead from his own treasury a mighty 
“sum of money, which had saved their country from devasta- 
“tion and ruin; he added, that all the return made him for his 
“effectual interposition, was only a variety of tergiversations 
“and delays on the repayment of a sum due to him, and which 
“they had not yet thought of providing for. So that matters 
“standing as they were, the Rohillahs must prepare themselves 
“for war, or pay, without delay, the sum advanced for their 
“ sakes.” 

This message did not fail to make great impression on 
Hafyz-rahmet, who was a man of great sense and much fore- 
sight. He sent word to Fateh-ollah-qhan, and to the other 


: children of D8ndy-qhan, as well as to Faiz-ollah-qhan, son to 


principal men of the 
hed to see them 
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“who, besides, is supported by the English power, intends to 
“attack you, and to make a conquests of your country, as well 
“as of mine. My opinion is, that we shall never be able to 
“stand before people that pour a shower of fire in the ranks of 
“their enemies, Is it not better, then, to avert so great an evil 
“by repaying him without delay the money promised, and which, 
“after all, is nothing but his due? For I inform you that we shall 
“never be able to resist his attack.” 





Whilst the Rohillah Princes were assembling, Shudjah- 





ed-déwlah had sent secret assurances to the sons of D8ndy-qhan, 





“That he had no business with either their family or their 
‘dominions, which were on the other side of the Ganga; but 
“that it was only on condition that they would remain quiet, 
“without interfering by their assistance to others; else, they 





“might reckon upon their falling in the same fire that would be ‘ei 
“kindled to consume the others.” But this message made ‘The message | 
little impression on them; and those senseless men, instead of [ie*ded to. 
listening to Hafyz-rahmet’s advice, and paying their share of the 

money he had so long ago stipulated for them, were, on the y 
contrary, averse to any accommodation; and preferring their A 
money to any other consideration, they were exciting the others to 

a war. And this was the general opinion of the Rohillah Princes, t 

who being in general young, ignorant, and proud of their bodily S 
strength and valour, preferred war to a payment, and even S 
exhorted the others to reject all thoughts of an accommodation, e 
pretexting their inability to pay, and describing the ruinous = 
state of their country. [t was in vain that Hafyz-rahmet was ; 
preaching, ‘‘ That they would never be able to stand before the 
fire of the Frenghees; that it would produce clouds of smoke 
out of their breasts, and that of their families; and that they 
would be obliged to run away from the field of battle, and to 
lose their characters as soldiers.” All that produced no convie- 
tion. Doubtless it was because the Rohillahs having been guilty 
of an infinity of cruelties and extortions towards the ‘inka 
ants of Hindostan, it was high time that they should; in = 
turn, experience to the full all the wiolence which a . 
hitherto committed upon others. The fs appointed y : 
Omnipotent Avenger was come; nor was It if Be ee 
retard it by a single moment. Blinded by their own ignorat ss 
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and prejudices, those senseless men thought only of taking the 
field and coming to a battle. Shudjah-ed-déwlah, informed of their 
obstinacy, put himself at the head of bis own victorious troops, 
and with an artillery equally well served and numerous, he 
marched into their country, accompanied by the English troops, 
which were commanded by General Barker, and he commenc- 
ed ravaging all that tract of ground. Hafyz-rahmet, finding 
that his countrymen were bent on war, exhorted them at least 
to assemble betimes, and to march to his asistance with all 
their forces. He applied especially to the sons of D8ndy-qhan, 
who put him off with fair promises which they did not intend to 
fulfil. Some came to rendezvous only with a small force, and 
some sent only promises of arriving in a few days; and by this 
time Shudjah-ed-déwlah had already advanced in the heart of the 
country, and was close upon Hafyz-rahmet. This Robhillah 
Prince finding himself hard pressed, resolved to oppose the 
enemy with what force he had at hand, whether of his own, or 
of some Rohillah Princes and Chieftains, that had now joined 
him, and these did not amount to less than fifty or sixty thousand 
men. These troops he placed in a well chosen post that had in 
front a small deep river, with lofty crooked banks covered with 
brambles, and with a quantity of thorny trees; behind this front 
he placed his artillery as he could afford, for it was an object of 
contempt for the enemy. The latter very little intimidated by 
this order of battle, turned the front of the Rohillah post, and 
passed that little deep river by the right and left. The combat 
commenced, on one hand, by Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s Talingahs, com- 
manded mostly by eunuchs of merit, and on the other, by the Eng- 
lish Talingahs, all old troops, accustomed to face the enemy, being 
commanded by Captains and Majors, flushed with victories, and 
4, all of them Officers of experience, and men of abilities as well as 
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Iran, who accustomed to advance and to retreat only by order 
of their Commanders, and mercilessly chastised whenever they 
shewed any delay or backwardness in action, were equal to an 
attack on such formidable enemies as those strangers. Such 
exertions could not be expected from the undisciplined Rohillahs, 
and in fact they were swept in shoals by that dreadful artillery, 
lost vast numbers of men, were soon thrown into a c8mplete 
disorder, and fled in crowds towards the fields, but in reality 
towards the regions of eternity. Hafyz-rahmet, without being 
dismayed by the slaughter that surrounded him, stood his ground 
with a firmness and an intrepidity that did him honor. He was 
followed everywhere by a number of faithful men, all resolved to 
shed their blood in his company, and he was seen wherever the 
danger called for his presence, until at last a ball of cannon 
came, pierced his heroical breast through and through, and parted 
his soul from his body. Those who on his example stood yet 
their ground, no sooner saw him fall than they gave themselves 
up to despondency, and quitting the field of battle they fled on 
all sides, and joined those that had already preceded them. 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah seeing that victory had declared for his troops, 
alighted from his elephant, and spreading a carpet, he inclined 
himself profoundly before the Lord of victories, to whom he 
made a short prayer in thanksgiving for so signala success. He 
was yet prostrated, when the head of Hafyz-rahmet was brought 
to him, and the indentity of it having been ascertained, he pros- 
trated himself a second time; but one of his Generals, who had 
known Hafyz-rahmet, producing a handkerchief to wipe the earth 
and dirt from its face, he was stopped short by these words: 
« Letit remain as itis,” interrupted Shudjah-ed-déwlah. “ That 
« dirt and mire on that face are so much ornament to my own. 
«7 veturn thanks to God Almighty, that I have to-day taken a 
«¢ full revenge for the perpetual insolencies and endle- ; cruelties 
+ which this bloody barbarous race has been cont” ally offer- 
“ing to my father, to my family, and to an infinity Ce oee 
« believers.” Whilst he was speaking, Zabeta-qhan, who Eo 
thousand men, was close to him. But this” 
see had been ordered by 
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signal for their losing courage totally, and for dispersing heedless- 
ly. A panic seized the whole race, and spreading itself through 
all ranks, without distinction of age or sex, it worked upon their 
constitution as a vertiginous giddiness, which prevented their en- 
tertaining any thoughts of ever joining together, or of assembling 
again to any effect. Shudjah-ed-déwlah, after this signal victory, 
being bécome the master of the country, spreadhis victorious troops 
far and near, with orders to put to the sword every Rohillah that 
should appear in arms, or did not submit, and meanwhile he turned 
his thoughts towards quieting the country, bringing it under order 
and controul, and annexing it to his own dominions. The rest 
of the Rohillah nation, struck with terror and dismay, submitted, 
and all their Chiefs reluctantly sent their obeisance. These 
were Fateh-ollah-qhan, with the rest of D8ndy-qhan’s family, 
Muhabbet-qhan, with his brothers, sons of Hafyz-rahmet, and 
Faiz-ollah-qhan, son to Aaly-mahmed-qhan-Rohillah, the founder 
of that principality, of whom we have so often spoken in the first 
volume. All those Princes who had retired with a confused 
multitude within the mountains of Cam&8, unable to bear the 
water and air of that climate, and overcome by the difficulties of 
their situation, repaired to Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s camp, with their 
principal officers, and acknowledged his sovereignty. But Fiiz- 
ollah-qhan, finding himself followed by the sons of D8ndi-qhan, 
and Hafyz-rahmet, Princes that had long served under Aaly- 
mahmed-Rohillah, his father, to whom they owed their fortunes, 
he conceived hopes of being better attended by the fugitives of 
his nation, and he retired to the foot of the mountains, with a 
design to live by making courses, and ravaging the enemy’s 
country. Luckily for him that he was brought to his senses by 
the English Commanders, who interpo sed their mediation, and 
presented him to Shudjah-ed-déwlah with whom they had stipu- 
lated some conditions in his behalf; tor they obtained for him a 
certain tract of Rohillah ground at the very extremeties of that 
country, which stretched at the foot of the mountains, and yield- 
ed a revenue of about ten or fifteen lacs. Thither he retired with 
the remains of his demolished nation, and there he applied him- 
self to the improvement of the country, and there he now lives 
with dignity and splendour. Therest of the Rohillah Princes, so 
far from being so much favourised by fortune, were left unnoticed, 
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and even without a subsistence ; and some who were suspected 


of knowing of concealed hoards and treasures, suffered every 


hardship in a long confinement. 1, the poor man, have seen at 


Lucknow most of the sons of Hafyz-rahmet and D8ndy-ghan, 
and it is from their own mouths I have learned their own history. 
It was a little after Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s death, and at the begin- 
ning of the reign of his son, Assef-ed-déwlah, of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak in a little time. It was at Lucknow that 
| became fully acquainted with them all, and also with a number 
of the principal persons that had a share in that expedition. 
But the most illustrious and valuable amongst these Rohillah 
Princes was undoubtedly Muhabbet-qhan, younger brother to 
Ynaiet-qhan, which latter had once endeared himself to Shudjah- 
ed-déwlah by being his companion of arms in his expedition 
against Azim-abad. This young Prince seemed by his figure as 
well as by his character, to be worthy of dominions, or at least 
to deserve a better fortune ; but times were too hard and insensi- 
ble, or at least too blind to pay a due attention to so much 
merit, and he was suffered to linger upon a small pension, quite 
inadequate to his rank in life(39), and that too at the very time 
when Faiz-ollah-qghan was complimented with a country that 
cannot yield less than twenty lacs of rupees—he whose 
paternal possessions in the life-time of the Rohillah power never 
did afford above five lacs a year. A strange perverseness this 
and a strange infatuation of the times indeed! which, blind to 
real merit, and blundering upon incapacity and meanness of 
character, seem intent only on affording regrets and surprise to 
the sensible observer !—Verses : 
“ Fortune, that known flatterer of the vile, has but one eye, 
“ And that, too, is at the top of her head ; 
“So that whenever she has catched a Jack-ass by the tail, 
“ She cannot distinguish it is a Jack-ass's tail, 
“ But after having raised it so high as to be at the top of her head. 
“ When, finding her mistake, she drops the tail at once, 


“ And down falls the beast from high, to break its neck by the fall, 
“This done, the Cyclope stretches her hand for another, 


Be it as it will, itis certain that this treaty and junction of 
Governor Hushtin’s with Shudjah-ed-déwlah met with a very bad 


(g9) A thousand or twelve hundred rupees per month. 
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reception at home, and that the -Membe the Council of 
The treaty London, which is the Capital of the English Empire, finding 
Seoratht- fault with every part of the whole expedition, repeatedly repri- 
fends manded him with great asperity, for his having permitted 
approved in  Shudjah-ed-déwlah to wage war with the Rohillahs, and, more- 
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the north to the dominions of Hafyz-rahmet and D8ndy-qhan, Followed by _ 


which were the territories of Chandp8r, Nediah, Patter-ghur, pete 


and some others; whereas the greatest part of Zabeta-qhan’s ween themes 


over, for his haying lent him the assistance of the English troops. 
But thé Governor, having vindicated his conduct with equal solid- 
ity and eloquence, became a great favourite with the people at 
home, and from that time his favour went on increasing daily, 
and it put it in his power to regulate to his mind the Company’s 
affairs at Bengal, as well as to attend to the changes that were 
taking place at the Capital of Hindostan. 

For whilst Shudjah-ed-déwlah was making conquests, Mirza- 
nedjef-qhan, who had once been in his service, having lately 
shaken off his inferiority and submission, had risen by dint of 
merit and achievements to an equality with his old master; and 
the latter who had hitherto been brooding upon discontents, 
conceived long ago, now thought it expedient to take a different 
style with him, to forget his discontent, to commence his friend, 
and to talk of nothing but completing a perfect union between 
themselves. He even betrothed one of his daughters to that rising 
conqueror, and did everything in his power to gain his affection. 


country extended mostly to the west and south of the Ganga, 
and such were the Districts of Barr, Soharenp8r-b8dia, and the 
rest. On the other hand, all the countries that had belenged to 
Hafyz-rahmet, and the children of Aaly-mahmed-Rohillah, as 
well as to D8ndy-qhan’s posterity, had been taken possession of 
by Shudjah-ed-déwlah, that is, all that part to the north and east 
of the Ganga, which was contiguous to the Province of A8d; such 
as the Districts of Shah-djehan-p8r, Bereily, Anowla, Bedaon, 
Bisséulah, and some others. The other Districts on the eastern 
side of the Ganga, such as those of Sumbul, M8rad-abad, Amr8a, 
&c., together with all the country between the two rivers of 
Ganga and Djumnah, had been conquered by Ab8|-mans8r-qhan, 
from Mahmed-qhan-Bangash, and bestowed upon the Marhattas, 
But this nation having since their bloody defeat at Pany-p8t 
evacuated so effectually all Hindostan, that there was not one 
individual Marhatta to be found in any part of it, the conquered 
countries, bestowed upon that nation by Ab8I-mans8r-qhan, 
together with some others in the Anterbid tract, were divided 
amongst themselves, by Hafyz-rahmet, Ahmed-bangash, and the 







“Alliance be- But Nedjef-qhan, although now at the head of so much power, 


iret dpvich thought it incumbent upon his generosity to continue his former 


“and Nedjef- submissive style to Shudjah-ed-déwlah, and to abstain from avail- 


33 families of Doondy-qhan and Nedjib-qhan, who received thereon 
the Abdaly-king’s orders. Part of Zabeta-qhan’s spoils then 


being on the Lucknow side, and part on the Delhi side of the 











han, c . x 

va ing himself of the equality to which fortune had raised him on 
the theatre of the world. He continued to write in a respectful 
style to Shudjah-ed-déwlah, as to his superior, even in an affair 


Ganga, Nedjef-ghan, who felt how much such a situation was 
liable to misunderstandings, set out for Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s 
Court, with intention to come to an agreement with that Prince 



















which required to be handled with great firmness < well as ch 
es ee Bevin oe for 80 Court, he examined with him the net revenues of those districts 
before in the agonies of death, most of un that had heretofore constituted Nedjeb-ed-déwlah’s dominions, 
| by 2 si to. Zabeta and it was agreed between them, that whatever was on this side 
of the Ganga, that is, on the eastern and northern side of it, as 
ghur, Chand-poor, Nedjinah, and some other atc 
e annexed to the Province of A8dj and that such parts 


ide, with par D8ndy-qhan’s _ 


about a final division of those territories. Being arrived at that 
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and Hafyz-rahmet’s countries, should be annexed to the Proy- 
inces of Achbar-abad and Delhi, to which they were contiguous. 
This partition having given satisfaction to both parties, and the 
limits having been agreed to and ascertained, the Agreement was 
explained ina written instrument, which received the usual forms ; 
after which Nedjef-qhan departed to his own country, carrying 
with him the Prince Zabeta-qhan, whom he had requested from 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah, and to whom he shewed every demonstra- 
tion of favour and regard, loading him with presents and distinc- 
tions at every opportunity that offered. Shudjah-ed-déwlah, 
after this departure, turned his thoughts entirely towards bring- 
ing to order and submission the Rohillah country, and towards 
incorporating his conquests with his hereditary dominions. But 
Providence, who had been preparing the causes of his dissolu- 
tion from afar, had appointed the time, and it was not to be 
foregone by a moment. A disorder of the venereal kind made 
its appearance between his belly and his thigh—it was of the 
species called by the vulgar a Qhyarec, (small cucumber). In 
a little time it broke open, and commenced suppurating abun- 
dantly. As such an eruption had never been known to be of so 
serious a nature as to endanger a man’s life, he made no great 
account of it, especially as the known and usual remedies were 
from time to time applied by some Indian or Armenian Chirur- 
geons, and especially by some European ones, who were this 
long time in his service and enjoyed his confidence. Neverthe- 
less the wound increased, and as it seemed to baffle all the 
powers of physic, a suspicion arose amongst his friends and 
courtiers about the nature of a wound that yielded to no remedy. 
And it was then that a strange and universal report prevailed, 
that having cast his eyes upon Hafyz-rahmet’s daughter, actually 
in his seraglio, the young lady, who had about herself a full 
measure of that ferocity and sense of honour so remarkable in 
women of the Rohillah race(41), submitted to bis embraces, but 
(41) Whether the women of the Rohillah race have really that ferocity in 
ure, which the Author means, is what we know not, but we are certain that 

rest character for chastity and fidelity amongst the Mussulman 
diate likewise the handsomest, being tall and slender- 
ice and small delicate feet and hands. As to Shudjah- 


hirurgeon who had seen it, 
gard to his friend, 
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at the moment he was closing with her person(42), she drew a 
small clasp-knife, which had been dipped in poison by her 
mother, and thrust it, with all her might, into his groin; from 
which circumstance people accounted for the rebellious nature 
of the wound. But this report was certainly without foundation, 
and is unquestionably erroneous ; notwithstanding whjch it ran 
then and still continues to run so strong, that there are numbers 
of people who will admit of no other cause for his death, and who 
reject the other as fictitious, and as an invention to serve a turn. 
Be it as it will, Shudjah-ed-déwlah himself, astonished at the state 
of his health, resolved to return to what he called his home, by 
which he ment the Palace which he had finished at Faiz-abad, but 
which had been commenced and founded, as well as that city 
itself, by his maternal grandfather, Saadet-qhan. He mounted 








Muhabbet-qhan, eldest son to Hafyz-rahmet, seems strongly to discard the story of 
the Rohillah Princess, yet is he obliged to yield to the notoriety and prevalence of 
the report, which ran so generally at that very time, that the very detail of all that 
affair is come to be known. ‘ Daughter,” said the mother, as she was going away 
« remember that thou art daughter to a Hafyz-rahmet, and the designed bride of 
“a Rohillah Prince. Thou wert not born to be any man’s concubine, still less of 
“ that man, who has killed thy father, and entailed slavery and prostitution upon 
“ our family, which he has reduced to beggary. Go; but perish a thousand times, 
rather than suffer any defilement. If thou art a true Rohillsh girl, that man will 
The girl was seventeen, tall and vigorous, as are the 
1) and elegantly made. She had concealed the 
and taking her time, she struck Shudjah-ed- 
o with a sign of his hand ordered her to be 
d their poniards in her body. Such is the 
detail of that affair, and it is certain that such a story has always been reputed the 
It is certain also that the girl did disappear, and that two thousand 
quently from Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s zenanah, never 
We know a man who has one of these women at 
home, and she is one of the four hundred that had bash bedded twice ee 
years by Shudjah-ed-dowlah, and of ee ct eee a a out ey 
e same story ; is a person of grea sense as well 
aati with the seceiiats remained two years since in es ape tte 
could see her since that day ; and she bebe: yes ie . ee aie 
after her. In short, this story was put into verses i 
broad, have been sung by public dancers end are known to her, 
fuser hae that a wound, which has degenerated into acancer, cannot 


be ascertained for a buboe by any chirurgeon upon earth, especially after its remain- 
ing open for full four months, 


and its being operated upon all that while. 
i i her womane 
(42) In the original, it is, or disclose, 
hood.” 


* not prevail upon thee.” 
Rohillah women, as well as beautifu 
clasp-knife in the tresses of her hair, 
déwlah, who got up and retired, but wh 
dispatched ; and three Eunuchs plunge 


genuine one. 
women that were dismissed subse! 
varied a point in their narrative. 


“ As he was going to openy 
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a Naleky(43), and set out for that desired spot, leaving his 
second son, Mirza-saadet-aaly, as his Deputy in the new con- 
quered countries, and recommending that young Prince to the 
care of Sidy-beshir, the Habeshinian, a slave of his grand- 
father’s and who being very much trusted both by the father 
and son,,had risen to be one of the principal personages of the 
Court. He placed him near his son, as a tutor and a guardian, 
and departed for Faiz-abad. 

Arrived at that Capital, he expected a benefit even from 
the change of air, but his wound becoming worse and worse, 
and having by this time considerably affected his health, it was 
discovered that it had degenerated into a malignant cancer. He 
now called to his assistance some English chirurgeons, whom he 
joined to his ancient and trusty ones, and these spared no care 
or attention, but all to no purpose. Matters now wore a gloomy 
aspect. For although, according to the Scriptural sentence, that 
“The moment of death is not to be advanced or retarded by a 
“single instant, and delay is undoubtedly beyond the reach of 
“human power,” nevertheless, as the Divine goodness, instead 
of bringing forth the events of this world by abrupt transitions, 
hath vouchsafed to make them grow out of one another, by a 
concatenation of second causes, some of which remain concealed, 
while others become open to view; these last are often attended 
to and observed by men of sense, who discover, even in the 
plainest of them, tokens of an attentive wisdom. And this rule 
is applicable to Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s dying when young, and to 
his departing this world with a heart torn by the regret of being 
deprived of the enjoyment of it, at a time when he had raised his 
power to a high pitch, had provided every object of enjoyment, 
and had resolved henceforward to live in a laudable beneficent 
manner. But I humbly conceive to have discovered the cause. 
It was too late to remedy all the evils he had caused. It is true 
that he had many laudable qualifications, and that he lived ina 
very high style, on purpose to afford subsistence to a greater 


: oy ber of Persons; but it is no less true that he used to spoil all 


leky isa Paleky, either open or covered, but it leans upon two 
n in Europe, with this difference only, that the poles are carried 
|the shoulders, whereas those of a Paleky hang 
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the merits of that conduct by two or three ugly customs or pro- 
ceedings of his, that would render all merit detestable, and doubt- 
less it was in punishment of such excesses that the Divine 
Avenger, from whose minute recording there is no concealing 
anything, thought it high time to drive him from this world, at 
a period of life when he was still young, and wished to enjoy 
the vigor of his body and the fullness of his power. He%stripped 
him of the sweets of dominion and life, and obliged him to take 
to the road of eternity, whilst he was all the while lamenting his 
fate, and parting with this world with the most heart-felt regret, 
The first of these ugly actions of his was his faithlessness and 
perfidy to Mir-cassim-qhan, who although far from being himself 
a blameless man, certainly had not deserved from Shudjah-ed 
déwlah the unworth treatment he received at his hands. After 
having made every promise to that fugitive, and having confirm. 
ed those promises by writing them with his own hand ona 
blank leaf of the glorious Word of God ; after having recommend- 
ed the faith of the treaty to God Almighty himself, to the Prince 
of the Envoys (44), to the Proto-martyr and Prince of the Justs, 
and to His Highness Saint Abbas, son to Aaly, and grandson to 
Ab8-taaleb, (upon all whom may peace and grace rest for ever !); 
after having promised a perfect safety to that fugitive man in his 
person, honour, and fortune, and having received in immense 
presents and a variety of services, a full return for the asylum 
he had afforded him ; to change at once so far as to entice his 
ungrateful servants and soldiers to a revolt, and then to confine his 
person, together with his consort and children, and after that to 
confiscate his whole remaining property, without exception, so as 
to reduce a potent Prince, once a bestower of lacs and treasures, 
to want the very necessaries of life, and to live on a footing with 
a wretched beggar, is such a series of shocking and dishonourable 
actions as no pen could describe without pain and horror. ibe 
second of his censurable proceedings, was his merciless dis- 
cumstances of more than two hundred thousand 


regard of the cir 
: who all enjoyed either pensions 


persons in his dominions (45); 





(44) Mahmmed is the Prince and Seal of the Envoys—and Aaly, his cousin and 


son-in-law, is the Proto-martyr. 
(45) One author, who might require continual paraphrase, or evene:whale 
does not specify whether those more than two lacs of men were in 


tar: ; 
Euan 8 or in his new conquered ones, of the Rohileund, Surely 


his ancient dominions, 


His char- 
acter highly 
reprehensible, 
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or salaries, or whole villages or lands on which they subsisted. 
All these were, with one stroke of his pen, swept away, and con- 
fiscated, and immense multitudes of men were left deprived of 
their accustomed subsistence, most of them being of a sex or of 
an age that rendered them incapable of providing for themselves. 
Insomuch that vast numbers of them, ashamed to beg, and want- 
ing the Very staff of life, rather than shew their faces in public, 
and undergo thereby a defilement, shut up their doors, and silent- 
ly perished in (vant and misery. Vast numbers of others, over- 
come by the pangs of hunger, quitted their paternal homes, and 
turning beggars, lingered out a wretched existence, embittered 
by endless woe and boundless regret. It is possible that about 
ten or twenty of those holders of charity-lands (46) may have been 
arrant hypocrites, and such as were addicted to practices that 
might excite suspicion, and even fully deserve chastisement. 
Such people undoubtedly ought to have been ascertained, dragged 
out of the crowd, and punished according to their deserts, 
although he himself, after all, seemed inclined to overlook such 
misdemeanours in others; but he might have remembered that he 
had succeeded to those Princes and Sovereigns of India, who in 
humble imitation of the Almighty goodness which bestows its 
rain and its sun upon the worthy and good, as well as upon the 
unworthy and wicked, had never thought of depriving any 


living soul of the subsistence they found it accustomed to enjoy. 
“Beware! for God Almighty, who is above and behind, 
“Never has shut up the door of subsistence, even to the sinner.” 
his ancient dominions could not have afforded a constant revenue to these two 
hundred thousand pensioners, as well as a constant adequate revenue to the Prince 
of the country. The author then must have had in view the aggregate of Shudjah- 


ed-déwlah’s dominions, both old and recent, and in the recent ones, the English, — 


of whom so much evil has been, and is still said, and whose amazing prosperity is 
not of a nature to be forgiven by envy and jealousy, have been instrumental in 
securing a subsistence to an infinity of Rohillah families; and as to their own 
dominions in Bengal and Bahar, where they have indeed resumed an infinity of 


and likewise confirmed, an infinity of others, one-half of which afforded a full 
he : 


aa epee, , Ee oat 
46) The read has read in Montesq - others, that the 
i the subje > no land in pro 
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The third ugly part of his conduct was his continual 
disregard to the honor of his servants and subjects (47), and his 
‘ j E 


mattention and carelessness about the tights of possession and 


property. Whenever he wanted to enlarge a palace, or to raise 
Some new building, he made little account of pulling down the 


: paar: ; 
houses and habitations of his servants or his subjects ; inso 
subjects ; - 


much that numbers of people, not only lost their grounds and 
materials, but their very furniture and movables, the whole of 
which never failed to be reputed fair booty by those shoals of 
pioneers who crowded upon them at once without warning, 
and reduced them in a twinkle to distress and beggary (48). 


(47) It was not an uncommon thing for a mother, who had a pretty daughter 
to see her dwelling entered at once by a couple of eunuchs and half a dozen of 
constables, or cutvalemen, who seized on the daughter, put her in a covered dooly 
or chair, and carried her to the Palace, from whence she never returned. It is true 
that a pension always followed, but then the daughter, the comfort of one family 
and the hope of two, was gone for ever. 

(48) To give a glimpse of those times by those that. have succeeded, it may 
not be improper to compliment the European reader with the following story: A 
family of eighteen persons, all Hindoos, lived at Lucknow ina small house of twenty 
feet square, that had in the middle a small yard, no bigger than a dining table, but 
still planted with one shrub of Toolsy or Baim, a shrub held in great veneration by 
the Gentoos. The house was two stories high. On the farther's death, the younger 
son ejected his elder, but abandoned the house himself for some time, as it seemed 
to be haunted by the old man. The elder brother presented two suppliques to Assef- 
ed-déwlah, who promised to send-people on the spot to fake a@ local knowledge of 
the matter, And, indeed, he sent two thousand pioneers, who in one single night 
carried away every brick of the tenement, and levelled the ground so effectually, 
that it could not be distinguished from some other contiguous parts where that 
Prince was actually enlarging his Palace. The man came next morning as he had 
been bid, and was informed that he must be an impostor or a mad man, as there was 
no house on the spot he had designed. The man was thunderstruck! Proper people 
being sent with him to inquire of the neighbours, the latter unanimously answered 
that they knew nothing about that matter, and the man thinking himself in an en- 
chanted world, beeame melancholy, and then lost his wits, fell in demence, and then 
turned Fakir. In 1781, we saw him at Lucknow. ‘' Brother,” saidwe, “ you have 
“been inquiring for your house this longwhile; have you discovered any traces of 
“jt at last 2” “And how should I, brother Moghul,” answered the man with the 
most jocular air and tone of voice; “I knew a great many things of my house, but 
“never suspected it had wings, and would elope into the moon.” 

The reader will forgive us a second story, as it is connected with the subject, 
and gives an insight into Shuajah-ed déwlah's prematurity of character, as well as 
a proper notion into what the Europeans are pleased to style the despotism of 


Asia. Shudjah-ed-ddwlah, when very young, was smitten with the charms of a young } 
Stns 





Hindoo Lady, whom he chanced tase at one of the bathing places. The young ma 
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Nor did any one, but God himself, listen to the screams. and 
groans of those ejected, forlorn families. But the day of account 
and retribution was now come. He was informed that he had but 
few hours to live; so that sending for his mother, consort, and 


ee ee eee 
finding that neither prayers nor promises could answer any purpose, resolved to 


enjoy the ddject of his desires by main force. He planted a ladder at one of the 
Lady's windows, (the houses at Benares are mostly of stone, and three or four stories 
high), and got into what he thought the fair one’s apartment, but where he was 
shut up by her relations, who ran to the Cutval, or officer of the police. The latter 
thought the matter of importance enough to be re] to the young Prince's 
father. He ordered him to be awakened at midnight. “ Had you been equal to 
your office, broke forth, AbS}-mans8r-qhan, darting, at the same time, formidable 
look at the man, you would not have awakened me at midnight to ask me what is to 
be done with rascals that are escalading a citigen’s house, The Cutval, who wasa 
shrewd man, (and no others are put in that office) having now his cue, ran back to 
the escaladed house, and having seized the young man he used himvery ill. You 
forget, said the latter, sternly, who Lam or at least pretended to do so—but | inform 
you that lam Mirsa-djelabeddin-haider—You! you! Give that rascal, exclaimed 
the Cutval, give that rascal two boxes on the ear, to teach him the consequences of 
assuming such illustrious names —Well done !—Now give him two hicks in the 
belly to teach him manners —Excellent my lads—two more for my sake.—Well that | 
is right now, Dost thou believe, thou rascal, that your young Prince has been so 
wretchedly bred, as to quit the paternal house at midnight, to escalade people's houses 
in order to rob them of their wives ? Whilst the Cutval was speaking, the constables 
were engaged with the culprit, who being a stout young man, full six feet high, 
defended himself vigorously. But he was at last overpowered, thrown down, and 
woefully served with cudgels and sticks; and his business was so handsomely done, 
that being now unable to walk, he was dragged to prison, sometimes by the hand 
and sometimes by the foot, Being arrived there, a few hours after, the other culprits, 
who had their cue, quarrelled with him, and falling: all together upon him, they left 
him for dead. All this while he had received no victuals; the others used to receive 
theirs at stated hours. He fell to prayers, was refused; attempted to snatch some 
morsel, was banged again; he fe!l to intreaties, quarrelled a third time, a third 
time was banged. The Mirza, v. cy much humbled by such a strange s ies of dis- 
astrous events, sent a message to his father, requé ting his forgiv: ik 
remembering that he hada son, A son, said the Viceroy | ! 
three days ago. Had 1 any, I dare say, that the ung mn t 
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eae Die a of faith (49), and asked 
: ursday, being the twenty-second of 
Zilcaad, in the year 1188 of the Hedjra, he expired, departing 
from the caravansary of this fragile world, for the regions of 
eternity. 

One would hardly believe that, with such a strange character, 
he should have been an object of regret; and yet it ®% beyond 
doubt that he has been regretted to an incredible degree. 
Several persons of importance and credit have affirmed that the 
report of his death filled the whole city of Faiz-abad with sorrow 
and grief. Muhabbet-qhan (eldest son to Hafyz-rahmet), who 
certainly could not be partial to him, and to whose merit it is 
difficult to render sufficient justice, has more than once told me, 
that although his family had been ruined by Shudjah-ed-déwlah, 
and himself reduced to the condition in which T then saw him, 
nevertheless, on seeing his corpse pass by, he could not contain 
himself, but shed a flood of tears. He added that he cannot 
compare the general impression of sorrow felt that day by every 
one, to any thing but to what is sometimes observed in the last 





days of the ten first ones of the Muharrem (50), when it is not | 
ee oc 

Pe | 

young man looked like a ghost, with dirty clothes, and a famished countenance, 4 
| 


and he was mixed in a crowd of other suitors at about a hundred yards from the 
window of the audience-hall. The Viceroy, just casting a look at him, said: So, sir, 
it is you! and continued his game. Six months elapsed before he would speak 
another word to him, and the culprit was all this time making his bow twice a week 
at a hundred yards’ distance, like some one of the lowest rank. The mother would 
not see him all that while. But at last she interposed, and she was supported by 
the whole Court, The Viceroy made him shift his clothes, (he had not shifted alt 
that while, and such is the etiquette of India for prisoners) and bid him sit down, 
but did not add another word, and the reconcilation took up a whole year. 

(49) Luckily for the Mahometans this profession of faith has none of those 
very long and very alambicated metaphysical phrases that distinguish the thi 
nine articles of the English, and nothing of those still longer and infinitely tnore 
amazing and metaphysical tenets of the Romanistes. It is quite plain and shat 
Here it is: / believe that there is no God, but God, and also that Mohammed is His — 
Messenger. Here it is again with the Canonical, but less usual, amplification = 
betieve in God, in His Angels, His Prophets, His Books, and in the Res 
Iso that nd good come from God. 
cessions that are seen in the 
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possible to observe in a numerous assembly one single face that 
is not unaffected with grief. He protested that the whole city of 
Faiz-abad was in that predicament, no face being to be met 
with but was bathed in tears ; insomuch that he doubted much 
whether a single person could be found that day, that bad not 
wept abundantly. It was then remembered that, about a year 
before hfs death, a tumour had arisen at his back or about his 
shoulders, and as both his father and meternal grandfather had 
died of such a distemper, it was feared lest the tumour at the 
back might turn out to be of a cancerous nature; and he vowed 
to send five lacs of rupees to the holy places; a vow which he 
performed to the full (51), after having fully recovered his health. 
But as he was himself predestined to die of that distemper, 
hereditary in his family, he at last perished himself by a cincer. 
His body having been washed, purified, and wrapped up in « 
winding-sheet, according to the rites customery in Hindostan, 
it was taken up by Mirza-aaly-qhan and Salar-djung, brothers 
to his consort, who, together with the principal Grandees of the 
Court, and Officers of the army, and the most eminent men of the 
city, carried it by turns upon their shoulders, all the while 
preceded and followed by an immense retinue of his horses, 





with so theatrical an action, that it has always drawn tears from even ourselves, who 


look upon that whole quarrel about the Qhalifat to be a political, and nota _ 


religious matter. And we have seen a young woman at Lucknow, who on seeing the 
simulachre of Hossein’s coffin pass by, followed by crowds in tears, screamed out, O 
much injured Imam Hossein, I have nothing to give you, but my life!—Take it—/ 
will diewith you | And straight she threw herself from a second story, and was dashed 
to pieces, Nor are examples wanting of men being worked up to a pitch of madness, 
by those pathetic narratives, and those theatrical representations. A Persian, called 
Abbass; a shop-keeper of Lucknow, and a fanatical Shyah, having been prevailed 
upon by Aaly-beg-qhan, a General of Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s, to personate Yezid during 
the last days of the Muharrem, for the consideration of two th 
dressed like an Arabian Monarch ; and with a very large turbant 
p in 4 conspicuous part of the theatre. But the assemb! 
ative, some men in a fury got u 
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elephants, and his whole household, and by crowds of people 

that had been attached to his person. Whilst the convoy was 

yet on its march towards G8lab-bagh (52), where the body was to 

be entombed, his’ virtuous son, Mirza-amany, that man whom 

people are pleased to call Assef-ed-déwlah (53), anxious to sit 

upon the peternal throne, and fearful lest so many Grandges and 

officers, who were as fully apprised of bis incapacity and un- 

worthiness as he was sensible of it himself, should pretend to 

choose a successor to his father from his other children—-Mirza- 

amani, I say—without any respect to decency, and without any 

regard to the plainest dictates of common sense in so awful a 

ceremony, sent trusty persons through the middle of the proces- 

sion, with orders to bring his two uncles back by all means, and 

even by force. ‘The two brothers excused themselves upon the 

impropriety of quitting the procession before its arrival at 

G8lab-bagh, and on the offence which such a conduct would 

give to the Mussulman people in general. But mean while other 

messengers coming up with precise orders to bring them by 

force, the two Lords pronounced a short apology and went away. 

Some others, who had not been sent for, but who guessed at the 

sentiments of the deceased’s successor, went back of them: 

selves, to secure by such a-conduct some part of his good ire 

and favour. Assef-ed-déwlab, after a short consultation with 

them, sent for Colonel Cleiss, and another Englishman of con- 

sideration, who had been in great esteem with Shudjah-ed- 

déwlah, and he told them, “ that a delay would be improper; that 

“the decrees of Providence had been fulfilled, and that they 

“had nothing else to do but to place him upon the throne: of ns 

“ father.’ The two Commanders thought so much Pee : 

improper, and excused themselves upon their waiting for be oe 

The other insisted, intreated, and spoke much upon that su . ‘ 

and at last. he promised a great sum of money, pa a 

comply with his request immediately. The two ae s | 

having talked sometime amongst themselves, agreed at la a 

this man was the deceased’s eldest son, born of - woma < 

equal rank to his own, and to whom of course the cape 

belonged by the rules of hereditary right, i sel all,” added 
Gard 2 ae Jeasin seat at four miles from the atace. ; 
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they, ‘what harm will that do to us? On the contrary it will do 
“us good.” They immediately sent for a turbant, rolled it upon 
his head, and calling for the principal men, actually attending 
the procession, they commanded them to’ offer their nuzurs, and 
to make their bows of acknowldgment. The military music 
had likewise orders to strike up. The sound of this being heard 
by the*other part of the retinue, which actually attended the 
procession, gave that multitude at once, as well as every one 
of the men of distinction that still remained, an insight into the 
successor’s turn of mind. Quitting therefore the convoy, they 
returned to the Palace. As soon as they were arrived, and the 
Court appeared numerous and frequent, this virtuous son, who 
doubtless had been this longwhile panting for such days as these, 
took his seat upon the Mesned of Sovereignty, and received the 
homages of the whole assembly ; and all this was done with so 
indecent a precipitation, that the music at the Palace was play- 
ing in token of rejoicing, whilst the people of no note and 
character that had remained with the body, were performing 
the funeral rites over it, and the rejoicings were heard sounding 
whilst it was actually committing to the earth The new Prince 
now being universally acknowledged, brought forwards his 
ancient steward and friend, appointed him his Deputy all over 
his dominions, raised him to the grade of seven thousand horse, 
gave him a military music and the insignia of the Mahi, or fish, 
and decorated him with the title of Moghtar-ed-déwlah, or ‘ The 
“Omnipotent of the State.’’ This was no other than Mir- 
M8rteza-qhan, brother to Mir-M8rtézévi-qhan. But Iredj-qhan 
and Sidy-beshir, with some other friends and councilors of 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s, observing bow the wind blew, thought 
proper to provide for their own safety. Iredj-qhan, under pre- 
tence of obtaining the patents of confirmation from the Emperor, 
and of strengthening the treaty of amity and union that had 
‘been concluded with Nedjef-qh; a, obtaine leave repair to 

han-abad, and thoug , ; ; 
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treasures. For Shudjah-ed-déwlah, who on his making peace with 
the English in their camp, had been so zealously assisted by his 
consort, had from that time conceived ¢o high an opinion of her 
fidelity, that he used to entrust to her custody every saving he 
could bring up Some four messages passed at that time between 
the son and the mother. At last the latter consented to pay a 
sum of fifty lacs of rupees, in lieu of all the treasures entrusted 
to her custody by the deceased Prince, and the son in appear- 
ance satisfied, gave her under his hand a general release, as 
having received the whole amount of his father's estate. 

As soon as he had received the money, he made no more 
any scruple of exposing shamelessly all the ugliness of his 
whole character. He was a slave to effeminate affections, and 
had long ago selected and applied to his use a certain number of 
the most brawny Talingas or Sipahees, who served him accord- 
ing to his inclinations, and followed him everywhere by day as 
well as by night, as if they had been his shade. All these were 
now brought forward upon the stage of the world, complimented 
with sounding titles and large pensions, raised to grades of honor 
and to the command of whole Brigades, decorated with rich pre- 
sents and fringed Palekies, and introduced to Court as men of 
character, and importance. Amongst this species of men was a 
Paleky-carrier, or chair-man, of his own, who had_ particularly 
hited his fancy. He was now brought forward likewise, and 
distinguished by the title of Radja-mahera, or Prince chair-man. 
Another received the Government of Besvara, and he there drum- 
med himself as well as his master all over the country. In short, it 
was observed that all his favourites and all those that approached 
him, were taken from amongst the vilest of mankind. At is with , 
such a Court that he proceeded to Lucknow, where having tarried 


- gometime, he advanced to Atava, which is Anterbid, and the last 


place of his dominions towards the west, and where he remained 

encamped a longwhile. At this place he sent for his i? 

Mirza-saadet-aaly and for Sidy-beshir, who both obeyed us 
summons. The latter was lulled asleep by every damanetestit : 
of regard and favour, until the new Prince’s emissaries had goles : 
over to his side all the troops that were under aie pied An att 
command. These being secured, a secret ly was given to 
some officers to arrest Sidy-beshir and to being.<him. tor 
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presence. ‘The latter had received intelligence of the order, and 
was astonished at his being aimed at ; but whilst he was deliberat- 
ing with himself, the troops sent for him were descried from 
afer. He had with him at that moment one Mir-bahadyr-aaly, 
a Séyd of Barr, who was these many years atiached to him, 
and owed to his favour his fortune and his very existence. This 
man tufhing to Sidy-beshir bid him get upon his own horse, and 
fly immediately. “So /ong as [ am alive,’ said he, “ 1 will keep 
“ them busy after me. Meanwhile be mounted, and without 
“« loss of time, fly for your life to the ferry boat on the Djum- 
“nah, which is but at a small distance. Cross over at once, 
«and then you shall be in Nedjef-ghan's country, and of course 
‘in a place of safety. And you, added he, speaking to some 
“friend then present, you owe as well as myself your very Sor- 
«tune to this man. See him. safe on the other side of the water, 
“and approve yourselves worthy of the favours you have 
“yeceived. Get away. I shall keep these people at bay for full 
“half an hour.’’ Sidy-beshir mounted and fled; meanwhile 
Mir-bahadyr-aaly advanced out of the wall of the tent, and 
engaged the enemies, sabre in hand. He fought with so much 
resolution and bodily vigour, that for a full half hour no one could 
approach the door to get in.and seize on Sidy-beshir. At last, 
after having performed feats of prowess that did him an infinite 
honor, he was overborne by numbers, covered with wounds, and 
stretched on the ground. But meanwhile Beshir had already 
reached the Djumnah on a full gallop, and finding boats at hand, 
he got in one of them, and arrived safe in Nedjef-qhan’s country. 
Whilst he was crossing over to the other side, Bahadyr-aaly, 
who had cheerfully drank up the cup of martyrdom, was cross- 
ing over with a luminous face to the regions of eternity, where 
he was immediately admitted to the enjoyment of the parterres of 
Paradise. The soldiers straddling over that hero’s body, got 
within the tent, and searched for Beshir, but Beshir was not to 
be found; they found every thing, save the ram of the black 
flock. Alter this glorious expedition, Assef-ed-déwlah took 
from his younger brother the administration of the Robilcund, 


 acountry assigned to that young Prince as his share of the 


_ paternal estate, and he bestowed it on S8ret-sing, a Hindoo, who 
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Shudjah-ed-déwlah himself. In all these transactions M8qhtar- 
ed-déwlah acted with so unbounded a sway, that Assef-ed- 
déwlah seemed reduced to a mere cypher. He obtained for 
Séyd-mahmed-qhan, his eldest brother, the title of Actydar-ed- 
déwlah, or “ The Powerful of the State,’ and bestowed upon 
him the Government of A8d. His second brother, Mudzzez- 
qhan, was decorated with the title of Muadzzez-ed-déwlah, or 
‘ The Honoured of the State,” and also complimented him with 
the Government of Ilah-abad. To these titles he added a 
household of elephants, horses, furniture, and jewels, with every 
thing else suitable to their present high stations. In the same 
manner, he raised every one of his relations, kinsmen, or friends, 
to offices and to affluence, both in a degree too much above their 
merits, and at the same time he depressed and neglected every 
one of those who had been attached to Shudjah-ed-déwlah, or 
had of late attached themselves to the son. In short, his power 
and omnipotence rose to sucha pitch, that there was not one 
man throughout the whole State, that dared dispute his will or 
oppose his pleasure. 

Whilst so considerable a revolution was taking place at 
Lucknow, another, full as considerable, was taking place at 
Calcutta. After Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s demise, Governor Hushtin 
had appointed Mr. Middleton to reside in Assef-ed-déwlah’s 
Court, in the capacity of Agent for the Company, that is, to over- 
look and superintend the new Prince’s actions and conduct ; and 
he had resided but a short time at that Court, when there arrived 
at Calcutta three persons, appointed both by the King of the 
English and by the Company, to examine Governor Hushtin’s 
late conduct. These were General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, who came directly on the part of the Council 
of London, which is the Capital of Inghilter (for such is the name 
of the country inhabited by the English) (54). These: three men, 
for a variety of reason, mentioned in the preceding sheets, 
acquired, at the very beginning, an ascendant over Governor 
Hushtin in the Council, by overruling his opinion in Say things 
and they made it a point, in direct opposition to his mind, to 
displace all the persons he had put in office, and to substitute 


(54) This word has remained in India to design England, ever since it was 


imported by the Portuguese. 
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Djan Brise others, Mr. Middleton was of the former number, on the sole 
ee eoiaad reason of his having been appointed by the Governor. In his 
SE TNGnoW stead the three persons in question, but especially General 
tied Clavering, appointed Mr. Djan Bristow. As this was a very 
sensible young man, he soon discovered how idiot and incapable 

were both Assef-ed-déwlah himself and his Minister; in conse- 

quence of which discovery he extended his influence in such a 

manner that he soon became the omnipotent disposer of every 

thing in Assef-ed-déwlah’s dominions. M8qhtar-ed-déwlah, the 

Prime Minister, together with all the persons he had put in 
i office, were all imprudent, ignorant men, as l intend to explain 
in the sequel, having chanced to arrive at Lucknow at that very 
time. Djan Bristow discovered, in the twinkling of an eye, what 
{ kind of men they were: a set of people whose characters there 
is no describing, as bearing no similitude to any thing of the 
human kind; with the shape of men, indeed, but with the incli- 
nations, temper, and understanding of brutes, below which even 
some of them might have been very properly ranked! Djan 
Bristow, who was soon informed of every detail of their admin- 
istration, engaged M8qhtar-ed-déwlah to a conference, in which, 
mixing some compliments with insinuations of his needing a 
. protection for some parts of his conduct which might come to 
i light, he so far worked upon that imbecile Minister's fears, that 
| he engaged him to make over and cede to the Company the 
whole Province of Benares, which paid to Government only 
; twenty-five lacs, but yielded seventy to Radja Belvent-sing, its 
Zemindar. Nor did this senseless man probably give any other 
share to his imbecile master in this affair, than that of communi- 
cating to him his own apprehensions and pusillanimity; and 
no wonder indeed, since this master was become no better than 
a mere beast of burthen, both to the Englishman and to the 
Minister. The donation was signed in due form, and sent to 
Calcutta with expedition. The Governor, as an Englishman, 
yuld not be but extremely pleased to hear of a gift that annexed 
dominions such a country as Benares; but on the 
ad himself gone to that city expressly for 
i a: | several times such a 
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concern that such a mighty affair should have been brought about 
in so little time by so young aman as Djan Bristow, who in 
dignity and station was like a drop of water in the ocean 
when compared to him. His concern was heightened by this 
particular circumstance, that this young man was attached to the 
General’s party, and would necessarily by sucha tfansaction 
acquire the highest merit with the Company at home, and with 
the men in power in London. What is very singular, and gives 
an insight into that improvidence so characteristic in M8qhtar- 
ed-déwlah’s turn of mind, is, that he finished at once such a 
mighty affair, without once thinking of stipulating with the 
Council of Calcutta some conditions of protection to himself, in 
any future emergency! For it is certain that he had it in his 
power to make such a merit of that service of his, even in Europe, 
as might have brought the principal rulers of those parts to con- 
clude with him a treaty that would have secured his influence, 
as well as his personal safety, against all attempts. The conse- 
quence of such a treaty would have been, that no man would 
have dared to say an angry word to him, so far from thinking of 
putting him to death ; and even in the supposition that he might 
still have been made away with, his death would have been 
resented with torrents of blood by a set of men, who would have 
revenged it at all events, and even by transferring the dominion 
of those countries from Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s posterity to that of 
the Minister's. But Heaven being bent on ruining and destroy- 
ing the inhabitants of these climes, it happens that itis always 
the most imbecile and ignorant of men that chance to get at the 
helm; or if that helm be sometimes managed by men of sense, 
abilities, and experience, they become quite different from them- 
selves, the moment they have got into that station, where they 
g what they ought to abstain from, and 
from what they ought to perform. 
Benares, with all its advantages, was 
s dominions, and annexed for 
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himself, glad to have found a man who so willingly undertook 
to free him from the burthen of governing, was heard to say 
several times in an audible voice and in full Court, that Djan 
Bristow was his brother. ‘I have left,” added he, ‘the dis. 
" posal of all affairs to his hands. Let every one be obedient to 
“ whatevér he shall command.’’” To get rid still more of all 
cares, he took offence at some of his father’s ancient Command- 
ers, and picked up a quarrel with the troops he had disciplined 
and trained; and fancying that the money spent in keeping up 
those troops was so much treasure uselessly squandered away, 
he took measures to get rid of them all, that is, to get rid of 
his own wings and feathers. This event was brought about in 
a strange manner. 

Shudjah-ed-dowlah had formed a corps of four or five 
thousand men, composed entirely of gentlemen of ruined families 
from about Shah-djehan-abad and its environs, to whom he 
allowed a high pay of fifteen rupees per month, after having 
put them under the command of Seyd-aaly, an able officer, 
who accoutred and disciplined them in the English manner. 
They had only match-locks ; but frequent training had rendered 
them so expert at these, that they fired with them as fast as the 
others did with flint-muskets; and as that corps applied itself 
diligently to their duty, and it contained even some men of dis- 
tinction, the Prince shewed them a particular regard, and seem- 
ed to prefer them to his other troops. Assef-ed-déwlah, who 
seemed bent on discarding every one of those officers that had 
distinguished themselves in his father’s service, and who made 
it his affair to strip himself of his own wings and feathers, re- 
solved in secret to break this valuable corps. He sent for the 
whole of them, and ordered them to encamp at some distance 
from the rest of the army. As soon as they were encamped, an 
order came to them to return their field-pieces to the park of 
artillery, and with this order they complied, reserving only one 
or two picces at most upon their flanks. An order them came 


to return these two pieces also, together with their muskets 


and accoutrements. On this order, the men apprehended that 
ess was meant than to disarm them first, and then to 
m, without paying them their arrears. 
answe they were ready to return 
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both the two pieces of cannon and their muskets, but that their 
arrears must be discharged previously. The Navvab was in- 
censed at this answer, and turning towards M8qhtar-ed-déwlah, 
he observed that these people were insolent, and deserved im- 
mediate chastisement. The Minister answered, that they were 
His Highness’s servant, and seemed to be in the right, as they 
requested no more than their due, adding, that he did not 
believe they harboured any other design. Assef-ed-déwlah, 
displeased at this apology, answered: ‘‘ Then J must go myself, 
if you do not choose to go.’’ The Minister reflecting that, whilst 
the Prince was resolved to fight them in person, it would be 
improper in himself not to follow his master; and concluding 
that a refusal would cast a reflection upon his character, and do 
much mischief, submitted to the order, although with visible 
reluctance ; and putting himself at the head of his own troops 
and of several bodies that joined him, he marched against those 
poor people. The latter, without being daunted by the sight, 
ranged themselves in battle, and although their Commander was 
dead, and they were destitute of Officers, they stood their ground 
and fought so bravely, that they had repulsed and beaten 
M8qhtar-ed-déwlah infallibly, had they been properly command- 
ed, or had they been assisted, though ever so little, by some 
other corps. But the Minister had such a superiority in numbers, 
artillery, and ammunition, that he prevailed at last, but not 
without losing an infinity of men, in killed and wounded. The 
others, now reduced to a very small number, and these too des- 
titute of ammunition, fled, and dispersed every one his own way. 
A vast number of men, every one Assef-ed-déwlah’s servants, 
and every one ready to shed their blood for his sake, were use- 
lessly left on the field of this bloody battle, and that senseless 
man, instead of weeping for the loss, rejoiced at the event, as if 
his arms had that day gained a great advantage. : 
This corps being disposed of in this manner, the wise man 
other disciplined corps, which had 
under the command of his bravest and 
e of five or six battalions to each, 
mes of military grades, such as those 
These were disciplined and trained 
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cannon, well mounted and well served. These eunuchs observ- 
ing the turn of mind and particular temper of their new master, 
had every one of them set up a scheme of their own in their 
heads, and were thinking how to bring it to a completion. One 
of these was the eunuch Bessent-qhan(55), a man in great 
credit with his late master, and who indeed richly deserved his 
confidence for his bravery and abilities ; he was therefore too 
high spirited to crouch to M8qhtar-ed-déwlah, and on all occa- 
sions pretended to an equality with him. Hence many bicker- 
ings had several times arisen between them, which had been 
made up by the mediation of common friends. But there hap- 
pened one at this very time which soured their minds to such a 
degree, that no reconciliation seemed likely to take place, and 
on the other hand, the Navvab himself seemed very much cooled 
with respect to his Minister, whose absolute sway and close 
connections with Djan Bristow he did not relish at all. And 
he was thinking how to get himself rid of such an overbear- 
ing man, when this inclination of his having been guessed by 
Bessent, who went by the name of the General, the latter offer- 
ed his services to the Navvab, his intention being to watch a 
proper opportunity, and to fall at once upon the Minister. In 
appearance, he seemed to be actuated by the Navvab’s consent, 
and under his influence, but in fact he had already arranged 
his project with Mirza-saadet-aaly, and he intended, after having 
dispatched the Minister, to fall upon the master, with one and 
the same breath, without giving him time to recollect himself ; 
after which the tragedy would have been finished by placing 
Mirza-saadet-aaly upon the throne. 

This scheme having been fixed upon, Bessent put in motion 
so many secret resorts, that the breach between him and M8qhtar- 
ed-déwlah was made up. Friends interposed, apologies were 


__ accepted, and a reconciliation upon fresh terms taking place, @ 
treaty was concluded between them, which was confirmed and 


strengthened by all those false oaths and those feigned protesta- 
ions that had become current in that faithless Court. This done, 
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the Minister's days had been counted, and their term was come, 
he thoughtlessly accepted the invitation, and repaired to Court, 
where he obtained leave of absence for one day and night, and 
then went to Bessent’s house. Meanwhile the latter had assem- 
bled some friends, in appearance to do honour to his guest. 
Amongst these were two sons of Mir-bakyr ; the on® called 
M$8rad-aaly, and the other L8tf-aaly. He informed these of his 
intention to dispatch the Minister, and he entrusted them with 
the business. They accepted the proposal, and got themselves 
ready for the execution. Whilst they were receiving their last 
orders, the Minister himself arrived with all the pomp customery 
in that high office. Bessent came out o/ his house, and standing 
at the door, he made a profound bow, received the Minister 
with every demonstration of respect and honor, and carried him 
to the Hall of Audience, where he made him sit on a Mesned 
magnificently fitted for the occasion. It must be observed, that 
as the season was the hottest of the year, most of the principal 
men of the army and Court had dug apartments underground, 
to serve as shelter against the excessive sultriness of the weather. 
These were called ta-qhanas, or heat-houses, and they used to 
retire in them for the greatest part of the day. Bessent, in 
imitation of these, had likewise prepared such a subterraneous 
apartment; but it was with so much expense and elegance, that 
one would have thought it to have been fitted on purpose for 
the occasion. The morning growing hot, Bessent proposed to 
his guest to strip, and descend into the ta-qhana, and the Minister 
blinded by his destiny, went down. A moment after, Bessent 
represented how little it was proper in such sultry weather to 
remain full dressed, and he proposed to strip. The Minister 
stripped, and sat in an undress. Some of Bessent’s most agree- 
at the same time, elegantly dressed 
t the Minister’s senses were all 
dat one and the same time. 


able woman were introduced 
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most of his friends to their own homes, and he prepared himself 
to take a nap, which he did not know to be his last, and in which 
he was going to be conducted to the Gates of Eternity. By this 
time none of his friends remained in the house; or if any, they 
had, as well as all the servants, stretched themselves in some 
corner? to take their afternoon nap. At this moment MS8rad- 
aaly with his brother and two or three more, descended in the 
ta-qhanah, and falling upon him with their sabres, they hacked 
him to pieces. Some of his servants who happened to be 
awake, fled instantly, and carried the intelligence to the 
Minister’s quarters. Bessent, at the same time, repaired to 
camp, where every thing was previously prepared. He took with 
him some Companies of Talingas, and two pieces of cannon, and 
without loss of time, he marched on to the Navvab’s quarters. 
The guards and sentinels desired them to stand at a distance, 
and would admit only Bessent with a few men. He went in, 
and presenting himself with his drawn sabre before the Navvab, 
he made his bow, and wished him joy on an execution, that had 
been compassed by his orders, and had delivered him from his 


enemy. The Navvab, fearful for his own life, asked him, “‘ Why 


‘he had come with his drawn sabre, and whether he intended 
“to serve him as he had served the other ?’'’ He answered, 
that he was too grateful a servant to raise his hand upon his good 
master. ‘‘ Then throw away your sabre,”’ replied the Navvab. 
The man, whose last hour was come, had the impudence to 
throw his weapon away; which he had no sooner done, than 
the Navvab making a sign to the people behind the man, they 
fell upon him and dispatched him in the same manner as he had 
dispatched the Minister. Whilst this was doing, an uncle of 
Bessent’s, better known under the name of “The Great Mirza,” 









chanced to come to Court, as he often used to 


nephew stretched on the ground, he- 
Jout: That if noo a0 
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Mirza-saadet-aaly, on the first report of M8qhtar-ed-déwlah’s 
death, had armed himself, and mounting his horse, he had re- 
paired straight to the quarters of the Ghossdins (56), who were 
two of the principal Commanders of the army; but he learnt 
that Bessent was killed. As he had come to camp armed and 
mounted, so as to be remarked by every one, he was confound- 
ed, and knew not what to do with himself, not daring either to 
attack the Navvab, or to say where he was. “/f you will stand 
‘by me,” said he to the Ghossain, “ we shall be able to do great 
“ things, and then there will be no command or office above your 
‘merit.’ The Ghossadin excused himself, and Saadet-aaly, 
finding his own case desperate, requested of him a horse capable 
of performing a long voyage in one day. The latter sent for 
his favourite mare, an animal that would travel thirty or forty 
cosses in one day, and he desired him to make use of her, and 
to save his life. The latter mounted, and with no other com- 
pany than that of his preceptor and tutor, Tefezzul-hossein- 
qhan, and a few servants, he fled unpursued, and continued i 
his journey as far as the Djumnah; where, crossing over, he 
arrived safe in Nedjef-qhan’s dominions. Nedjef-qhan, hearing 
of his arrival, mounted, and went out to receive him; after 
which he carried him to his own Palace, where he gave him a 


suitable apartment, made him a present of some Districts to Si 4 
defray his expenses, and complimented him with a nuns = 
brigade of some thousands cavalry and infantry. But aithough “A 
he assisted him with the generosity of a Prince, he always be- 
haved to him with the respectful deportment of an ancient servant. Sj 


He was not pleased that Saadet-aaly should come to pay him And and e 
14 . z anna | 
visits, but he always went to see him himself, and always shewed —_ i. 
espect and honour. Whenever Nedjef-qhan. 


him every demonstration of © 
. Mirza-nedjef-qhan used to meet ) 


Saadet-aaly chose to go to him, | 
him at the ae of eka, where, taking him by the — 
he used to carry him to the hall of audience, and to make a 
‘sit on his own Mesned; after which he took his seat at a ittle 
distance. 
On sight of such proceedings 
served with distinct 





of Assef-ed-déwlah, the Com. 
under his father a 
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became exceedingly suspicious, and every one of them turned 
his views towards saving himself. But as there remains no 
employment now in Hindostan for military men, especially since 
the introduction of Talingas, and a Prince, equally generous and 
valiant as well as friendly to the soldier, is a being so scarce 
and so difficult to be found, that it seems that the race of such 
men ha’ totally disappeared from the face of the earth; so, all 
those disgusted Officers, after much uneasiness of mind, were 
obliged to stay where they were, and to go on with dissembling. 
One of these Commanders was MahbS8b-aaly-qhan, an eunuch 
that wanted neither valour nor merit. On observing the conduct 
of his master’s son, he was confounded and at a loss how to act. 
He commanded a body of about ten or twelve thousand cavalry 
and infantry, as well as Talingas, armed with flint-locks, and he 
had been placed by his late master at Atava and Corrah two 
places, frontiers to the Marhattas, where he lived in great state, 
and was much respected by the country. Assef-ed-déwlah who 
wanted both to ruin and disperse his troops, was nevertheless 
desirous to prevent his running away, expecting that, forced by 
the want of employment, he would come with a few friends to 
throw himself at his feet. The other had no objections, even 
to that, provided it could be done with safety; else, he intended 
to make the best of his way to Nedjef-qhan’s army. Assef-ed- 
déwlah, fearful lest he might carry all his troops with him, con- 
ferred on the subject with Djan Bristow, and it was agreed that 
English troops, under the command of some able Captains, should 
be secretly sent to seize him; nor was this scheme imparted to 
any one else. The reason of his wanting to make away with 
his old troops, and his most valuable servants, was this:—He 
dreaded their influence in a country which he had not himself 
any talent to govern; for his whole soul was engrossed by the 
pleasure of serving as porter to the brawniest of his servants ; 
in having those people perpetually at his elbows by day as 
well as by night; and in amusing himself with the childish 
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of his Commanders and Ministers, without, however, ceasing to 
converse perpetually with them. All these he detested, for they 
were all impossible to him. On the other hand, he knew that he 
was precisely the man which the English wanted at the head of 
a sovereignty; a man incapable of any business at all, save that 
of enjoying his pleasures; and sensible that they would, never 
endure patiently that any injury should be done him, he was 
resolved to leave on their own shoulders the whole burthen of 
governing, and to reserve for himself only the sweets of it. 
The English, on their side, who are a shrewd, keen-sighted set 
of people, let him take his own courses, and even paid a regard 
to the rank and station of that strange species of favourites with 
which he was so much enamoured. Without minding their 
special business with him, they contented themselves with 
governing with an absolute sway every thing relative to revenue 
and war, and with disciplining troops, and keeping them at all 
times in readiness for action. Under the veil of such an imbe- 
cile Prince, they are in fact the sole masters of all the revenue- 
offices, and of all the Districts of the country, as well as of every 
preparative for war. And what is singular, both parties seem 
to be satisfied, and pleased with their lot. All that cannot be 
denied. But it cannot be denied neither, that meanwhile : 
consequence of such a partition, that house of Shadjab-e 
déwlah, which had been heretofore inhabited by a real ee 
of the ancient and glorious Emperors of Hindostan, be ha 
afforded bread and employment to a lac of soldiers an - ; 
thousand eminent Commanders and noblemen; that house aa 
had constantly presented a sure resource to so many ru . 
families of the first rank ; that ee ese _ ; 
miniature of the Imperial Palace of Hin! ; he 
y me a den of thieves, and a tavern for the viles 

peti insomuch that it is become impossible to eee 
collateral remains of the families Lohans a _ 
mans8r-qhan, and of some other illuaeions fami = ae 
it is undeniable that Shudjah-ed-déwlah, ene es 
families had afforded a subsistence to twenty or y 


i fforded 
: i housand foot ; that his camp @ 
EEE ae eee anda ready livelihood toan 


fortunes to a multitude of mer 
seats of handicrafts-men; and that it bore all the apnea 
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of an Imperial camp. Now, how fallen! His Capital looks . 2 
: like a deserted village, with here anc there some wretched, that had intervened between the English Officers and himself; 
; famished, inhabitants; and if any men in good plight appear : and taking his leave of them, he assembled his ba : d 

anywhere in some houses in repair, rest assured that they are friends, and repaired to Court, where Assef-ed-d6wlah wt 
no others than a few Bacsariah soldiers and officers: a set of wanted: hioy just tn that ganglion ame wetie Biren tinea 
: men fuom Bodjep8r and Bacsar, who, sometime before this revo- con 2 Hensie 
lution had taken place, thought thembelves-very. happy fo obtain ; elhtere was then in those quarters another eunuch of rank 

two or three rupees per month. But if they be not Bacsariahs, Ls ik Ak. yA pees bly who went bee 
then rest assured that they must be either Palace chairmen and “ ald oe tn Feetyreommanded’s Witt a 

servants, or elephant drivers, ree or four battalions. This man, hearing how the others had 
“O take warning ye, that are endowed with eyes!" i ce se es his life and to secure himself; and 
" To return to our-nematives =ieiemgkah (Gaping, after i he knew that Shudjah-ed-déwlah was by treaty obliged to 
. having received their instructions, departed at the head of three dee wtody af troops att theslinpsrot s Cottle aaa 
or four tnsthellone of Talingas, and they approached Mahb8b- aotearoa. te a ee 
mee eetish oo s army, as if intending to go forwards. Being arrived eae in si aes ie aud ee pe eae 
ee. close, they sent him a message, informing him that they would i distributing hi ; pekameS : eb meee 
Gaoglad’ to. pay. Bim acter aid agile bient ' istri uting his money properly, he obtained that office, and 
Hilewcikib wax, reuiiaelices ia rea ean a yea be , sa i} departing at the head of his troops, he arrived at Court, where 
Gos gab: inun: iin’ -torenge ea Re aE 8 anages i he paid his eepects to the Emperor. After which he repaired 
f Bee ek andiney : ed in it, although his 1 to Nedjef-qhan’s, to whom he found means to render himself so 
a See ahotae saPasety A Three or four - agreeable, as well as to his principal Commanders, that to this 
E Ee eelslvatwsoeteart aes - meter Hake of the night 4 day he lives in plenty and dignity. It was at this time also, 
BS Meee deca testa ; or an immediate engagement : that the two brothers of M8qhtar-ed-déwlah, who were too in- 
“i Fe ectavedioltiin Ae: close upon Mahb8b’s camp, where | capable to do any thing for themselves, were arrested and con- 
a Bethke: acta st asleep, or gone out of camp, for their fined. Their property and furniture, as well as that of their late 
: eS only excepted, that served as sentries, a brother, was seized and confiscated. But their misfortune did 
es word which amongst the English, signifies watchmen. These, not end there. They were, as well as some of his friends “and 
: servants, exposed for a length of time to a variety of hardships, 





in compliance with their rules, challenged them, and forbade 
their coming nearer. The English troops, not regarding the 
order, marched up; when some English Officers advanced within 
the camp, and said that they wanted to go forwards, and that 
there was no other road than through this ‘camp. The others 










‘by managing that estate for them th 


until it being found that nothing was to be had from them, they 
were set at liberty. And what is singular, a Djaghir of a lac of 
ed on M8qhtar-ed-déwlah’s son, his 
for their subsistence (58); and it was — 
at those two wretched men — 

They were yet under 


rupees a year was settl 
daughter, and his consort, 






found means to support themselves. 


(57) Commandant. iomeceee he 
(58) As the author, who had been inquisitive and circumstantial enough ue re 
other matters, is intirely silent as to this Hors-d'-Buore, which is utterly Cages iia 
i one Iined to believe that this pension ota 

ie : st have been in const 
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confinement, when I, the poor man, arrived at Lucknow, where I 
found that Assef-ed-déwlah, with all his Court, and Mr. Djan 
Bristow, with all the English Grandees and Commanders had 
taken up their final residence. The whole Court, as well as the 
whole army, was there, and there remained no person of con- 
sequence at Feiz-abad but two Princesses. The one was the 
Navvab Begum, daughter of Saadet-qhan, consort to AbSI- 
mans8r-qhan, and mother to Shudjah-ed-déwlah; the other was 
Bho8-begum (59), consort to that prince, and daughter to the 
famous Mahmed-issaac-qhan. These two virtuous Princesses, 
displeased with Assef-ed-déwlah’s conduct and way of life, and 
attached to a city and Palace that had been built under their eyes 
and for their residence, by those three successive Princes, would 
not part with their habitations, but remained where they were. 
Let it not pass unnoticed that Shah-djehan-abad was the 
native place of me, the poor man, as well as that of my father 
and mother, and of all my paternal and maternal ancestors (60). 
The former descended from the posterity of Hassen (61), by a 
branch sprung from Hibrahim, one of those who received the 
surname of Tebateba, and who shone amongst the most illustrious 
of that holy race. He quitted the illuminated city of Medina, 
and came and took up his residence at the sepulchre of that 
glorious martyr, Aaly, the Rezevian (upon whom may honour 
and grace rest for ever!). His descendants resided for a long 
series of ages upon that holy spot (62), watched by Angels, when 


_ one of them repaired to Hindostan, where he took up his abode, 
first in Delhi, and then in Shah-djehan 


-abad. The maternal 
e Seyds of the 





ancestors of this the humblest of 
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MB8ssevian branch, descended from that illustrious sto 


ck, Seyd. 
ahmed, son to M&ssa, grandson to D ‘aa 


jaafer (upon all whom be 
€ace for ever!), w i i i i 
e eae ), who is so tenowned in Shiraz, the Capital 
of Pars ( 3), under the appellation of Shah-Chiragh (64), and 
where his tomb is extremely resorted to from all parts, by 
persons of all nations, numbers of whom daily have theiy prayers 
and Supplications accepted; and that acceptance signified by 
(63) That part of Iran called Pars, alias Persis, in Greek books; nor is the 
reader to lose sight of the word Parsa, or Persa, or Persian, which the Greeks, 
through ignorance of its Meaning, gave to the whole nation, 





as a national name, 

whereas it was only an epithet which the Iranians gave themselves in opposition to 
the Greeks, whom they called Idolaters, and to the Arabians, whom they styled 
Astrolaters ; the word Parsa signifying only Pure ; serving God; faithful; just as 
the Ottomans to this day call their Empire, the faithful country, and their nation, 
the nation of faithfuls. Saltanet Islamiah, Millet Islamiah, 

(64) We are much obliged to the author for his informing us who this Shah- 
Chiragh or Saint Lamp can be; a Saint held in so high veneration in India, that 
always a prayer is addressed to him (but not to God) whenever a Lamp is lighted 
in the evening in a house. Nevertheless, one is strongly inclined to believe that 
here, as in many other occurrences, two distinct worships have been blended into 
one: that of St. Lamp, with that of the real Lamp, called holy, out of respect. For 
amongst the many similarities one daily discovers between the religion of the 
ancient Persians, and that of the modern Indians, a high veneration for the Sun is 
One, as well as for its two substitutes, fire and a lamp. In this last article, Mussulmen 
and Gentoos equally agree, fo wit, in the prayer to the Lamp, and in welcoming it 
in a room with a respectful gait of the body. Those that make so much noise 
about a few miracles performed in an ignoble corner of the world, and recorded, if 
at all, by two or three ignoble men, long ago dead and buried, will do well to consider 
how they are to manage against thousands and ten thousands of ating men of all 
ages, habilities, and opinions, and even sects, who all agree in recording the miracles 
they have seen last year, in such large populous Capitals, as Shiraz and Mesh-hed; 
miracles for the sake of which they are ready, if necessary, to cut the throats of 
every Englishman, and to be slaughtered themselves into the bargain. Persians 


~ are as willing to suffer martyrdom for the light of the Saint Portico, as are Greeks 
for the light of the Saint Sepulchre, Nay, the latter sometimes actually suffer it; 


and whilst we were in Mecca in 1770, we were informed by numbers of persons 


that two Greeks coming red-hot out of the holy sepulchre with the celestial fire in 


their hands, were rallied by two soldiers, when these men, at all times so submissive 
and crouching, but now become enthusiasmed, having answered by the most insult- 


i ilty of 
_ ing language against the Mussulman Law and against the Prophet, became guilty 


a capital crime. Life was offered them by the Governor, if they would atone for 
their offence, by becoming proselytes, and this having Bash constantly refused = 
both, for three days together, they were both sent to execution, to the great regre 
of the Judge, who related this affair himself, and said that he had to os ne : 
advised them to conterfeit themselves insane, or to say that they were drunk wher 
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miracles stupendous, and innumerable are those prodigies that 
have ever been, and are to this day, performed under their eyes. 
Nor is there any thing more notorious all over the world, than 
that torrent of light that is endlessly pouring from his glorious 
portico. One of his posterity came to settle in Hindostan, from 
whom was descended Seyd-zin-el-abdin, my maternal grand- 
father, who was son to Aaly-verdy-ghan’s aunt. At his death his 
mother undertook to put Seyd-zin-el-abdin’s orders into execu- 
tion, which were to marry, as soon as possible, her daughter, 
who was mother to the poor man; and this being performed, 
she retired to her house, where she lived seven years, upon the 
savings which her husband had made in Azm-shah’s service, 
before he had so unfortunately quitted it. I came into the world 
about this time, being the year 1140, at Shah-djehan-abad, and 
was followed two years after by my brother, Seyd-aaly-naky-qhan. 
I was five years old, and my brother was three, when my grand- 
mother, having sold her house at Shah-djehan-abad, quitted that 
city, and taking with her both her two daughters, and her 
two sons-in-law, as well as her whole family, she repaired to 
M8rsh8d-abad, in Bengal, where Aaly-verdy-qhan was then, in 
Shudjah-qhan the Nazem’s service, and where she recommended 
to her nephew the families of her two daughters. Fortune 
commencing to favour our family, Aaly-verdy-qhan was in a few 
days after appointed Governor-General of Azim-abad, whither my 
father followed him, where he settled, and where our family has 
to this day, that is to the year 1195, lived in affluence, dignity, 
and splendour; for the houses we had bought, and the lands we 
had acquired by purchase, gift, or otherwise, during Aaly-verdy- 
qhan’s administration, and by his favor, are to this day in our 
possession, thank God! Unluckily I happened, in the year 1188, 
to stand security for a zemindar, who had these many years the 
highest obligations to me, and from whom I was very far from 
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ear a a ede Tae pe with es I was 
Altumgah of land which | ore a aa ink = 
puatitness ee at ie are , and to look out for a new 
some enquiry. At tea 4 a = eS after a very trouble- 
benefit, Gaveral Goddard 5 “ath Cone a Be et ee 
: ard, a amerit so notorious as to 
need no praise, and of so much benevolence to me, the poor 
man, and, indeed, to all Indians in general, that hardly such 
another character can be found among the English. He happen- 
ed to be appointed Governor of Ghennar-gur, and to make 
some stay at Azim-abad. As I was an old acquaintance of his, I 
went to see him, and he had the goodness to enquire after my 
circumstances, and to hear, with apparent concern, the catas- 
trophe that had undone my family. ‘‘/ am sorry to hear all 
“ that,” said he, “ but as [ see no employment for you here, you 
“had better come with me, and we shall live upon what we can 
‘get.’ I accepted the proposal, looking upon it to be one of 
the secret resources which had been kept in store by Providence 
for me; and in a few days I got myself ready, and followed him 
to Chennar. It was soon found out that the post in question 
was no more what it had been, in point of emolument, and did 
not defray the expenses incident to his station; but as it 
afforded his commisseration a proper field, he committed to my 
care whatever concerned the revenue matters of that town. 
Not satisfied with that, he appointed for my lodgings a house that 
had been fitted up for himself, and sent his own boats, amongst 
which was his own budgerow, (a vessel comparable to a house, 
for both spaciousness and commodity) to fetch my family and 
consort. When they arrived, he gave them a pension of three 
hundred rupees per month, and commanded his butler to furnish 
me with as many wax-candles as I should call for. After sup- 
plying me in this manner with every thing necessary to a beg- 
gar, he used to receive my visits with the utmost distinction, as 
of an equal. I have already observed that his income at Chennar 
was much below his expenditure. So that hearing at that time 
that Assef-ed-déwlah, dissatisfied with his old troops, had dis- 
anted to raise and discipline new ones, 


missed them all, and w : 
place some English Colonel, 


at the head of which he wished to RS 
he conceived that such an employment would better suit his 
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temper than the stationary life he led at Chennar, and that it 
would prove likewise more profitable to both himself and me. 
But as he had no acquaintance with Mr. Djan Bristow, and he 
did not think proper to make such a request in his own name, 
he asked my opinion about the matter. I proposed that he 
should give me a letter of recommendation to another English- 
man, a friend of Mr. Bristow, to whom by that means I would 
find a ready introduction, with an opportunity of sounding the 
ford without compromising his name. This he approved; and 
giving me the intended letter, he wished me a good journey. I 
left at Chennar my family, consort, children and dependants, and’ 
with a few attendants only, I set out iin. la Luckow. 
As the city of Djonp8r was in my way, on my “arrival there, I 
heard that it had become the residence of the venerable and 
illustrious, our Lord and teacher, Seyd-mahmed-askery, (whos® 
spirit may God Almighty keep for ever refreshed!) a noble 
personage, renowned for learning and sanctity; and of whom I 
had heard so much at Chennar by his zealous disciple, Seyd- 
moluvy-zafer-aaly, (whom God may continue to illume in the 
other world as he did in this!) that I sent to desire leave to 
pay him a respectful visit. Being admitted, 1 spent two whole 
hours in his company ; and having heard from his own mouth a 
conversation which seemed a compendium of all his excellencics, 
I departed glad to my heart, and fully satisfied that fame in 
her encomiums had fallen short of what I had seen with my own 
eyes, and heard with my own ears. And to this day, I remember 
that illustrious personage with so much respect, that | think 
it proper to suspend the relation of my own voyage, in order 
ifford the 





“of all occupations. The noblest and most pleasing of all being 
“ to bring to light the treasures of hidden knowledge ; and in this 
“he had no sordid view. His intention being only te obey bis 


“ master’s injunctions.” 





And thought that an excellence that produces only PES we 
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Although he was an assemblage of all the arts and sciences, 


he spoke with so much modesty, that whilst every one was re- 
tiring from his company with some kind of benefit in his own 
way, he was praising him as a man of a rare deportment. He 
lived contented upon a small income, without intending or ex- 
pecting any thing more. But although he had not learned the 
sciences in the order they are taught, nor in the mann€r usual 
amongst students, he had found means to supply by the keen- 
ness of intelligence and the extent of perspicuity, all that might 
have been wanted from explanation in the knowledge of words ; 
and in the elucidation of sense. By the force of his own genius, 
he had made himself a repository of all the sciences, practical 
and intellectual; insomuch that no difficulty in the word, no 
obscurity in the sense, could stop or embarrass him. No wonder 
then, if his house was resorted to by all the learned persons of 
that city and neighbourhood, and by numbers who perpetually 
travelled thither from far and near, being either learned them- 
selves, or desirous of learning and knowledge. 


VERSES FROM HAFYZ. 
© My beauteous one, who has never been ina school, or can write a single letter, 
“ Has, with a single nod of his, told me more than a hundred professors 
“would explain.” 
The natural turn of his genius was modesty. So little inclin- 


ed was he to depreciate the merit due to others, that he was 
studious to depress and conceal his own. 


VERSES FROM HAFYZ. 
“J admire that character under the blue canopy of heaven, 
“ Which can still remain free, whatever its influence may be.” 
“ He gave his time to reading lectures, which is the noblest 















VERSES FROM SHEH BEHANE 
“A moral sentence pronounced in a place of dedanch, f 
«Has the full rae incense buraed—against bad ait and a aap ON 
“That virtuous man’s manner was not like that of the puffed oaes: pS 
“ Amongst so many beauteous ones, | am ip love with thy partiowlar set 
“Tam mad with it; else, there is pleaty of beauty elsewhere, sata 
“To make a parade of one’s learning, he thought to be a vecy asin 


‘ ‘to a satire upon the owner” . 
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VERSES FROM EURFI. 

“To forget the virtuous actions of a worthy man, 

“ And to keep a register of his blemishes and vices, 

‘'Ts all that can be expected from self-applause and hypocrisy.’ 
Whenever any one introduced in his presence a discourse 
in dispraise of a man’s character, either directly, or indirectly, 
he had¢oo much good manners to stop him, or to reprimand him, 
but would adroitly turn the discourse to some other object, 
without affording the speaker any subject of offence. 


VERSES FROM QHACANI. 
“Spreading as grateful a scent in his conversation as a pod of China musk (65) 


“But as solidly full of science as an Indian nutmeg is of aromatic matter.” 


He recounted himself the following story, which does him 
a great deal of honour :— 

I have no objection, said he, to the reputation and high 
character of Sheh-sadr-djehan, adias Mia-angn8, who is deserved- 
ly acknowledged for one of the ablest and most learned 
professors of the age, and had a particular talent in polemic 
writing ; but who having in time acquired a turn of mind for 
dispute, had become an enthusiast, and seemed only to look out 
for an adversary.’ I had, said he, great deal of regard for him, 
and he, on his side, seemed fonder of my society, than of that of 
any other. Being one day in his house,] amused myself with 
perusing some parts of Mir Husséin’s book, (on whom may 
mercy repose for ever!) and as Mia-angn8 knew of my being a 
Shya, he stopped my reading, and said, come let us sit down 
together, and examine which of the two sects is the right one, 
the Shyas, or the Sunnies. But as he was superior to me, not 
only in knowledge and learning, but also in years, I answered 
with much respect and deference, that it did not become me to 
disp te with a person in every respect my superior, and that | 

; not likely to come off with honor in so unequal a contest. 
y at equest, and I repeated my excuse ; 










cessor ; but he had been no more 
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itself in the Coran, and by the sayings of the Prince of Envoys, 
was not without difficulties, as the first was full of many obscure 
passages whilst the latter might be accused of sophistication; but 
that [ believed the matter in dispute might be reduced at once 
to this plain question: “‘ Whether the most excellent of the sons 
of men, after the Prophet himself, was Ab8-bekr, son to Ab8- 
cohafa, or Aaly, son to Ab8-taleb (66)?" That this Being once 
determined, the matter would come to a conclusion of itself, and 
that it depended upon him to determine it, indepen dently of the 
word of God, and of the sayings of His Prophet. Now as there 
is in the World such a variety of matters that indicate the qual- 
ities, the attributes, and the workmanship of God, I ask where 
and how we are to find out which of these branches of know- 
ledge is the highest and the noblest? At these words, he paused 
a little, and answered, that the noblest and highest of them was 
the knowledge of God. It is so indeed, replied I, and no man 
in his senses will deny it. Now amongst these various branches 
of knowledge of God, which is the noblest and highest? Bae 
he paused again, and answered, the knowledge of the attributes 
of God. Now, replied I, there are extant several messages, 
speeches, sentences of Aaly’s, about the unity and the moe 
sublime qualities of God. Do you know any of Ab8-bekr’s? 
I should be glad to hear them. Here he fetched a deep sob, and 
aswered, “That to this day he had been sunk in ignorance and 
“ darkness, and had not been aware of the truth ;” and rT thank 
“ God,” added he, “ that I have got it i da by being in your 
by _ Tt is you that have converted me. ; 

pa oe ieteeistos comes from God. That illustrious Séyd 
p some enigmatical verses 


ment was heard to dro 
prea Here they are: 


about Aaly, which is worth our while to repeat. 


* On looking at the innermost recesses of my heart, 
«| have found Aaly himself, and nothing but Pe: a 
“ The love of him is consuming my heart, and it says it is no Litt oe 
“J sink my head in his bosom, and my heart says it is no grea’ a : 
“The rose besprinkled with the dew is inferior fo the Henan, ee ie = 
“And the sweat that drops from it is a pure refreshing wal 

“visage.” La 





then mmet, and also.a relation of his, and 


(66) Ab8-bekr was the protector of Maho 


aly was his cousin, and he became his fourth suc- 


2 is first successor. A 
irre than the best soldier in the Prophet’s army. 
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This venerable man died at the age of seventy, in the year 
1195 of the Hedjra, and he repaired from this fragile world to 
the mansions of eternity. The words, ay God keep cool the 
place of his repose / (67) contain his chronogram. May God Al- 
mighty join him to the assembly of his pious ancestors, upon 
whom all be greeting and grace ! 

To r&turn to my voyage. Being arrived at Lucknow, I was 
introduced to Mr. Djahn Bristow, to whom I explained the sub- 
ject of my voyage, informing him at last of General Goddard’s 
intention. He gave his consent, and after having obtained that 
of the Navvab Assef-ed-déwlah, he wrote to the Council on the 
subject. After sometime the consent of Council came likewise, 
and he sent for me to inform me of it. Happy to find how my 
Journey had been successful, | put an end to it, and quitted Luc- 
now, previously informing the General of the success of my 
negotiation. But he had been already fully informed, having 
received the orders of the Supreme Council thereon, and he had 
set out immediately by the post for Lucknow, leaving budgerows, 
boats, and harcarahs, and his own moonshy, or Persian Secre- 
tary, with orders to bring up my consort and family from 
Chennar-gur. So great was his kindness for me, and so great 
his solicitude for whatever concerned by well-being. He had 
likewise the attention to send me notice of his departure, and 
of the orders he had left. This letter he entrusted to a_ sensible 
messenger of his, who had orders to look out for me on the road, 
and to give me the letter wherever he could get of my tidings: 
The letter came to hand, when I was already arrived at Djonp8r. 
Fain I was then to return to Lucknow, and to embark with my 
family, which I also found there; and I remained at Lucknow ten 
‘months more, my voyage having lasted in all fourteen months, 
in which time that generous man had assisted me with sums to 
the amount of ten thousand rupees. 1 lived happy with him; 
and the time was come for his being employed, when my scheme, 
always dependent on his own, came to be overset entirely. 
Ir. Djan Baistow was recalled, and Mr. Middleton was sent to 
déwlah’s Court in his stead; and this gentleman, with 
had connections, and from whose friendship 


tomb-stones, and often 
= 4 - 
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and concurrence he expected every thing, came to declare 
himself against the scheme he had set up. A disunion succeed- 
ed, and a riveted coldness took place between the two friends; 
and myself being now become sensible of the consequence of 
such a mutual dissatisfaction, | took my leave and returned to 
Azim-abad. - 

I was yet at Lucknow, when it was thought necessary to 
give a successor to the murdered Minister. No person in that 
multitude of courtiers and Grandees having been found capable 
of such an office, it was thought proper to recur to Iredj-qhan, 
whom we have mentioned to have retreated to Delhi after 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah’s death, on pretence of renewing the treaties 
with Shah-aalem and Mirza-nedjef-qhan. Assef-ed-déwlah, being 
in want of his assistance, wrote him a letter full of expressions 
of esteem and kindness, requesting his immediate attendance. 
Iredj-qhan, who made no great account of his master’s protection, 
on which he reposed very little confidence, wrote to Djan 
Bristow, who was the acting Minister in Assef-ed-déwlah’s 
dominions, and he informed him, that amongst several other 
conditions, which he pointed out, he wanted a safe conduct for 
his person, honor, and fortune: a safe conduct subscribed by 
himself, and without which he would not move from the place 
in which he actually was. This request was no sooner made, 
than it was complied with; and he arrived at Lucknow, whens 
having been invested with all the office and all the soslun of 
he was immediately complimented with a rich 
fringed paleky, a lofty elephant, 
and all the other insignia of authority and command. As he 
harboured a secret resentment against M8qhtar-ed-dowlab, and 
several persons of his family, he commenced the oe 
his office by giving a severe reprimand to the two brothers 
of the deceased, and by ordering them into a rigorous confine- 
ment, where they were kept for a length of time, and — 
whence they were not released until after he had ee Se 
them by dint of violence and ill-usage every thing which cou 
be extorted. This rigorous usage did not fail to concern my 
natural sensibility. I thought it incumbent ppan” ae to ie 
some regard to the title of Syed, which they sas £ ome 
with me, (although | am but the last of mankind), an a 


Prime Minister, 
Qhylaat, a military music, a 
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some respect for certain connections which had subsisted be- 

tween the deceased and my house; for we were both descended 

from families of the Tebatebah branches, and I therefore exerted 

my little influence in behalf of the two afflicted brothers, but all 
to no purpose, The Ministers’s power, however, proved of short 

duration,eand some time after, a Djaghir of one lac of rupees was 

settled on the deceased's son, consort, and daughter ; the man- 

agement of which estate afforded likewise a subsistence to the 
two brothers. It afforded them also the opportunity of coming 
sometime to Court, and paying their respects to Assef-ed-déwlah 
: and his Ministers; but otherwise they lived in retirement and 
silence. And this little incident brings to our recollection a 
nephew of these persecuted brathers, who after having once cut 
a great figure in the deceased’s time, had in the sequel come to 
Azim-abad, where he had a lease of the Pergunnabs or Districts 
of Sanda and Beliah. He wasa great friend of mine, and we 
were greatly attached to each other. his was Malhmed-aaly- 
qhan. Finding me unexpectedly at Lucknow, he used to visit 
me as often as he could, and always took care to make long 





visits. He was then exerting himself to obtain some preferment, ~~ 
and observing how much I was considered by General Goddard, | 
__ he wanted to avail himself of my interest, and complained much / 


of the avarice and want of sense of M&qhtar-ed-déwlah’s two 
brothers, as well as of the eunuch that governed the deceased's 
family ; nor did he ascribe his ill-success to any but to them. I 
- After having spoke so much of the Ministers of the Court 
of Lucknow, I must say something more of the private life of its 
Prince, and must acknowledge that although had frequent 
opportunities of conversing with Assef-ed-dowlal cand examin- 
behaviour, he did not appear destitute of sense; and this, 
all, is nothing but what has been sai = ; of 
























in furs. There are two or three Mesnevis more by other hands, but by no means | 
eGriso high estimations nt * 
: 24 = Lb eo 
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For although he seemed not destitute of sense, yet his company 
was composed of the scum of mankind, where, however, one 
might discover here and there a man of birth, as well as a vile 
contemptible wretch. He seemed intent only on pastimes, 
amusements, dances, music, and pleasures; in which sports he 
spent his time without the least regard to decency or any sense 
of shame, As to those infamous secret practices to which he 
had the meanness to addict himself without either scruple or 
remorse, and with such a feminine ardour, he managed so that 
there appeared no trace of them either in his discourses or in 
his public behaviour; insomuch that he might have been taken 
for a man quite stranger to that way of life. It was remarked 
that although he sometimes would throw his handkerchief to the 
stoutest of his musqueteers or to the brawniest of his archers, 
yet such digressions affected but little the whole tenor of his 
life; nor would an unacquainted man have taken him to be that | 
strange being who delighted in making himself a porter to | 
those Talingas of his, who by their continual attendance on his 
person, were called his Orderlies. Every morning, as far as 
twelve o'clock, was spent in going from garden to garden, and 


from seat to seat, where he amused himself in looking at his <a 
elephants, and every third day he made them fight together. % 
This pastime, and that of retiring in cool shady places with his ee: 
Orderlies, and some other people of the same stamp, all people Ee 
skilled in those practices so delicious to him, engrossed his “4 
whole soul, But there was another article in which he seemed 4 


to take a pleasure, and this was promoting marriages. Salar- 
djung, his uncle, had promised one of his daughters to M8qhtar- 
ed-déwlah for his son, but the match had been broke of by the 
latter's disgrace and death. Assef-ed-déwlah being informed 
of it, prevailed by dint of intreaties on the bride’s father to go 
on with the match, and not content with that, he undertook to 















writer, which must have been copied from an original painted after the life, or from 
an excellent copy, as no Indian painter can be supposed to know any thing of the 
dress worne in those days by the Turks (400 years ago), nor of the particular style 
of trimming their beards, nor of the particular turbant ofa Turkish man of the law, 
still less of the appearance which a man cuts when pinched with cold, and wrapped 
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furnish the whole expense of the ceremony, which he accordingly 
did and with a deal of pomp and magnificence. His disposition 
was so inclined to such scenes, that whenever he heard of any 
match being upon the carpet, he sent his compliments to the 
parents, undertook to perform the part of one, and appointed 
one of his courtiers to perform the part of the other; nor would 

= he give Aver his attendance, until the match was brought to a 
full conclusion. He once undertook the marriage of Caim-qhan, 
superintendent of his elephants, and I, the poor man, happening 
to be present, received His Highness’s commands to attend 
personally, and to perform my part. . 

We have observed how addicted he was to pleasures, which 
none but women could have thought of. He had also all the 
fickleness of a woman. Amongst the slave-boys bred in Shudjah- 
ed-déwlah’s houses, there was one called Imam-baqsh, a man 
very quarrelsome and of the worst morals and behaviour in the 
world, Whilst Assef-ed-déwlah was yet a youth, this fellow 
had found means to elope to him, and to become one of his 
favourites, in that particular style to which he was a slave; but 
the father informed of his retreat, and of the perpetual insolencies 
and excesses the upstart committed on account of the favor he 
enjoyed, he ordered him to be confined in irons, in which to 
all appearance he would have remained, had not some principal 
Commanders supplicated His Highness to dismiss and banish 
him, arequest which was granted. The man fled to Tanda, 
where he kept himself concealed, and from whence he found 
means to keep a correspondence with his young master, who, 

= on his father’s demise, made haste to send him letters of recall. 
To the amazement of all, he introduced him into high offices, 
and as by the death of M8qhtar-ed-déwlah, and_ the resignation 
of Mahb8b-qhan, there were several bodies of Talingas left 
without Commanders, and which amounted to about thirty or 
forty thousand men, besides four or five thousand horse, he 
gave him the command of that whole army, So thoughtless a 
_ promotion could not but raise the indignation and discontent of 
_ every officer in the army, as well as the jealousy 
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remember to have been several times in hig company, and 
to have had some conversation with him ; and I can protest 
that I never saw anything so vile and so vicious; nothing so 
destitute of all shame, either in words or actions. He seemed 
to be fitted for the station of a menial servant at two rupees per 
month, and this, too, on condition that he should mend _ his 
vicious way of life. 
“He was very dear even at that price ; for he was worth nothing at all, 
“to tell you the truth.’” 

In fact, he was richly deserving to keep a shop of Bang (69). 
And yet this man’s favour and power rose to such a height, that 
no less a man than Hassen-reza-qhan, the Minister, was afraid 
of his influence, and strove to be upon good terms with him. 
Whilst he was in the middle of so much power and grandeur, 
Assef-ed-déwlah’s heart changed at once with respect to him, 
and a few days after my departure from Lucknow, he became 
so sick of his company and person, that he ordered him to be 
banished his dominions, half naked, and on foot, forbidding 
any one to give him clothes or any carriage whatsoever. Guards 
were sent to his lodgings, and his whole property was confiscat- 
ed. From that day no tidings were ever heard of him. 

After all these confiscations, it was strange enough to see 
Assef-ed-déwlah betray the utmost aversion against parting with 
any of his money, unless it was to pay the pensions due to his 
Orderlies. Whenever any one besides made bold to ask his 
pay or his arrears from him, he from that moment became his 
enemy ;.nor could he bear to hear of such a demand, and he wag 
ever after ready to shed his blood. Sometime before my arrival 
at Lucknow, several officers and others had gone in a body, and 
had asked and received their arrears. Many of these had the 
wisdom to disappear immediately, but some others having 
ventured to tarry, were all seized sometime after, and all blown 


at a gun; and this execution happened during my stay in that 

(69) A shop of Bang may be kept with a capital of no more ae egos 
or one rupee. It is only some mats stretched under some tree, ae e se . 
of the town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble to drin! a = 
potion made of the sommities of dried male-hemp, which has a ues nee a 
appearance, and possesses such intoxicating charms; that there . bie ae 
more with it, when a man has once used it for a couple of weeks. 


1 tupifies his mind totally, 
years’ time it always reduces a man to a skeleton, and stupi I 
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city. It frightened all the world; so that a few days after the 
Ghossain Fakyr, a Commander of character and importance, 
having spied a favourable moment, quitted the camp, and with 
his arms and baggage marched across the country, and reached 
Nedjef-qhan’s army, with whom he took service; and in the 
same manner, all the descendants and relations of Saadet-qhan 
and Ab8]-mans8r-qhan found means, one after another, to quit 
Lucknow and to repair to Nedjef-qhan’s camp. 

We have mentioned that Iredj-qhan had been sent for and 
entrusted with the whole management of Assef-ed-déwlah’s 
affairs as his Prime Minister. This man shewed himself at once 
capable of his office. He commenced bringing the finances into 
order, and little by little, both the high and the low accustomed 
themselves to look up to him as to their centre. In a conference 
with Djan Bristow, that omnipotent man, he asked him, “ What 
business he could possibly have with the Government, and with 
the affairs of those countries? A sum of money is yearly due 
to you by treaty for the maintainance of your Brigade. Do 
receive that money from me, but meddle no more with any thing. 
Keep yourself on the footing on which you, as Agent from the 
Company, have been placed by the treaty subsisting between your 
Government and Shudja ed-diwlah’s family; but if you go one 
Step further, I inform you that your pretensions shall be 
imparted to the Supreme Council, and that your conduct in those 
countries shall undergo a discussion there between you and me.” 
Djan Bristow, little accustomed to such a style, repented his 
having been so earnest in sending for such a man, and he was 
examining how he ought to manage with him, when the Minister 
fell into a bad habit of body. His natural heat by degrees for- 
-sook him, and his distemper turned out to be a confirmed dropsy ; 
so that after lingering a month and some days, he departed this 
lif ; After his death, both Assef-ed-déwlah and Mr. Djan 
- Bristo were an ( 1 fil to such an office, and 
they both tue 
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had acquired some credit, and both thought of conferring the 
office of Naib or Deputy upon him. But he was so slothful and 
indolent, so averse from entering into conversation with the heads 
of office and other men of business, (without which, however, 
there is no governing), so addicted to his pleasures and repose, 
and in imitation of his master, so averse from all kinds, of busi- 
ness, that he declined himself that high office. The by-standers 
themselves, who knew his genius to the bottom, could not under- 
stand why they persecuted the poor man, to make him a Minister 
at any rate, and to load him with an office of which he was 
utterly incapable. Good knows for what reasons, Mr. Djan 
Bristow had resolved, not only on keeping this poor man in 


office against his own will, as a Deputy to a Prime Minister, |, .ccseded 
invisible, but also on appointing another Deputy to him for the by Hassen- 


reZa-q) 


han, a 


purpose of executing the penible part of the office. This able very indolent 


man was found out for him by his friend and favourite, Ismail- bel 


beg, a Persian(70), who was one of the shrewdest, most artful, 
a 
(70) Our Author, who has so inadvertently made himself liableto much censure _ 
by the double part he has in his own narrative acted in many places, and especially 
at the Siege of Patna by Shah-aalem, speaks with great partiality against some 
men of whom he cannot have had but a transient view. These men are three in 
We know them personally these fifteen or twenty years, and suppose * 
that they are all three our friends, but two of them are certainly so. Nevertheless 


so different is our opinion from his, that some years ago we mentioned them as the 
d ever been seen in Bengal 


number. 


D men of genius and universal abilities, who ha 
ae a mica These were Mirza-cazem-qhan, friend of Lord Clive, Aga- 
ismail-shoraw (or Saltpetre), the man spoken of here, and Seyd Mahmed-qhan, now 
at Benares.* These three men might by an attentive government, be pul to any 
use. They would prove shrewd negotiators, able Governors; great Acsop ree 
good military Commanders, and counsellors, universally informed. pie 
them has come in distress in India, and has been the artisan of his own ee 
‘ough disaster to befall them again, they: would make no aa 
to trudge on foot, to curry their own horses, -to sew hath own clothes, to es - 
les, and to cook their own victuals, Aga-ismail-shoraw, In aie 
a sincere man, and a steadfast zealous friend. He once ane to a ks a 
where he mentioned to have just seen the Tac Ff an a 1 nh 

iki i ress, and was just wearin ning ; : 
5 i ac to him about the style of her dress and jewels, all 
which he answered, and we had a gret deal of anes bes mes geese: 
also on the dress of some other ladies. But having, by m 4 


any malice at all, asked what stuff her Jongedrawers were 


and were a thor 


own sadd 





that subject, and — a7 
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and most time-serving men of his age. He had already been 
long in employment amongst the English, having been entrusted 
with the Post Office, and with the business of stationing spies 
and procuring weekly intelligence from Delhi; offices’ of trust 
conferred upon him so early as the times when Shah-aalem and 
the English had their residence at Ilah-abad. This Ismail-beg 
had from longhand connections with Haider-beg qhan, a Cab8}- 
ian, whom he introduced to Mr. Djan Bristow, after having 
entered into a secret treaty with him by which he secured some 
pecuniary advantages to himself. The CabS8lian, who was an 
intriguing man, and one accustomed to sow, that great ones 
might reap, had been introduced to Mr. Djan Bristow so early 
as the first appearance of Iredj-qhan’s distemper; and he had 
been recommended by Ismail-beg as an able man, fit to execute 
the penible office of the Naib’s Naib or Deputy’s Deputy. This 
Haider-beg-qhan was, as wellas his brother, Mirza-n8r-beg, a 


_ man versed in revenue matters, having successively rented most 


of the Districts of the Province of A&8d from Shudjah-ed-déwlah, 
He was extremely rude and severe in collecting his rents, paid 
no regard to friendship, was intent on his own profits, and had 
become nearly insociable. Being greatly in arrears to Shudjah- 
ed-déwlah, that Prince had made him over to his guards, together 
with his brother, and these having orders to enforce payment, fell 
upon them both with such a storm of slaps, blows, and kicks, that 
the elder brother died under the operation ; the younger, who was 
Haider-beg-qhan, escaped with life, by making proper applica- 
tions to that Prince’s favourites. Sometime after this event, 
that Prince died; and this man who had been but a few days ago 
buffeted by the meanest of the guards, and had despaired of his 
own life, was now by the prevalence of his fortune, called up 


full two crores of rupees, which is in fact to assume the abso- 
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but he was over-ruled by Mr. Djan Bristow, who determined that 
he should be invested with the office of Naib, or Deputy to 
Assef-ed-déwlah, and that Haider-beg-qhan should be Deputy 
to himself, Hassen-reza-qhan. Rich Qhylaats were put upow 
their shoulders, with such a difference in the richness. however. 
as should discriminate their respective relations, and the same 
nicety was observed in presenting them with elephants® horses, 


and sets of jewels. From that day Haider-beg-qhan was engross- 


‘ed intirely by the affairs of his department; and Hassen-reza- 


qhan, who had been complimented with a Djaghir of one lac 
of rupees, turned his views intirely towards cool retreats, pas- 
times, voluptuous, and secret pleasures, just as if these verses of 
Hafyz had been addressed to him personally: 
“ Get up boy, and make haste to fill up that glass of wine, = 
“ Make haste for life passes away meanwhile, and the motion of the i 
“ sphere know no rest; i 
He now went less frequently to Court, and he intirely 

addicted himself to a life of ease and voluptuousness. He seem- 
ed to be the man of whom the poet had said: 79 

Whatever is provided for thee by the decrees of Fate will come to thee; 
“ Will come to thee, at any rate, whether thou wilt give thyself any motion 
















“for it or not?” : 
It was observed on this promotion that every man, who 


came into office, made it a point to propose to his master a reduc- 
tion in the troops and pensions; and a revolution taking place 
accordingly in the affairs, some that had lived in opulence came 
to want water to drink, whilst streams of that element were 
pouring of themselves at the very doors of some others, who had 
not so much as dreamed about it. But it happened that, at the a 2 
time when Djan Bristow's scheme was taking place, and extette : 
his protector at Calcutta, General Clavering, ess 
book of his existence having been closed — 
and shut up. The eon ci en 
; . Djan Bristow being re , Mr. was” 
ee stead, From this sudden ehange, General 


ing itself solidly, 
quitting this world, the 


bad, but who had great — 
ident, had concei eat hopes — 
connections with the new Resident, had conce ed ae 
both for himself and for me; the more 50; as this gentleman, 
his arrival at Lucknow, had | ae 
Bristow’s assistant, and had informe 
tt Ye Ar eee es 
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from the Governor for me, with many recommendations. On 
this intelligence I waited on that gentleman. He took me intoa 
closet, and putting the Governor’s letter in my hands, he bade 
me read it; this I did, and I explained the contents. These he 
seemed to hear with attention and pleasure, then shewed me a deal 
of kindness, and requested me to come to see him, and to talk 
with him%n private whenever I should have any thing to impart. 
And matters went on for some time in a favorable manner, 
when the same Englishman, who seemed to be his assistant, 
and in fact was his right-hand man, being secretly gained by 
Haider-beg-qhan, and fearing likewise a diminution of his own 
influence, should I ever come into office, gave Mr. Middleton to 
understand that it was very improper in him to make his confi- 
dant of a man who held a correspondence with the Governor. 
This short remark had its full effect, and Mr. Middleton becom- 
ing impressed with suspicions on a variety of accounts, at once 
turned a new leaf with me, and commenced shewing me the 
utmost neglect. Such a total alteration in his behaviour could 
not long remain a secret, and concluding that there was nothing 
to be done for me in those parts, I thought that the only party 
left was to obtain General Goddard's leave to repair to Azim- 
abad, and this he gave not without much reluctance. Sometime 
alter, Mr. Middleton turned a new leaf with General Goddard 
also, who was his old friend. A frozen coldness took place 
between them. The General lost his appointment, and I was 
thunderstruck when [ saw him again at Azim-abad, from whence 
he proceeded to Calcutta. He had the goodness to desire my 
attendance in that journey and to take me with him, and for 
some time he expected to recover his footing, in which case he 
intended to make use of my services, when he was himself 
appointed to serve in the army commanded for the Decan, as 
we have said in our former volume ; so that I returned to Azim- 
bad. The dominions of Assef-ed-déwlah remain now as they 
under the apparent management of Hassen-reza-qhan, 
merit and honors of the Deputyship, in re- 
y under the government of 

al the fatigue, and 
revenue ; nor 
of Bedis= Sallis 
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Mr. Middleton, who, on some displeasure conceived against him 
by Mr. Barwell, one of the Members of the Council, had been 
dismissed from his office. On the contrary, it received even some 
accession ; for on that antagonist’s going home, Mr. Middleton was 
immediately sent back, together with Mr. Johnson; and now the 
whole government at Lucknow is in the hands of those two English 
gentlemen; a state of things which brings naturally %0 our 


remembrance the situation of Nedjef-qhan, their next neighbour. 
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Nedjef-ghan, become an independent Sovereign, makes 
conguests—Is abandoned by the Afghans, commended by Zabeta- 
ghan; but he beats himin battle, and besieges him in a fort- 
ress—Zabeta-ghan surrenders at discretion—A bdol-ahed-ghan, 
Prime Minister at the Court of Dethi—His schemes and jealousy 
against Nedjef-ghan—lIs shamefully put to flight by the Syes, 
and then seized and confined by Nedjef-ghan—The English 
wage war in Decan against the Marhattas—General Goddard, 
after many successes, is finally defeated by them; who also 
defeat Colonel Camac—Admirable fortitude and character of 
Governor Hastings—He makes a progress into Hindostan— 
The Hollanders dispossessed by the English in Bengal—The 
cause of the war assigned on the broils which happened between 
the English and the people of America, alias Yenghi-D8nia— 
Account of Yenghi-D8nia—The Americans revolt and beat the 
English—Are assisted by the Francissians, alias French; who 
are joined by the Espan-yols, alias Spaniards—The Author 
quits his subject to launch into the latter part of Aoreng-sib’s 
history—Aoreng-aib’s character—His hardness of heart to his 
father and brothers—Affecting narrative of Prince Dara- 
shecoh’s flight and adventures—The Prince betrayed and put-to 
— death—Extreme authority and overbearing pride of the Eccle- 

Siastics, under that reign—Singular sentiments of the Asia- 
ticks, which ought to be written in letters of gold, over all the 
_ gates of the Princes of Europe—The Emperor's dislike to all 
oos—Singular contrivance, by which some of them escape 
onfinement—Prince Ecber, his youngest and most beloved 
s—Is abandoned by his troops—Seeks an asylum 

Di ‘mperor—Quits that Court, 
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character of Ohan-djehan, a celebrated General—Famous Battle 
of Hersol—Another battle—Terrible sally of the Author upon 
Aoreng-zib's character—Aoreng-aib attacks the King of Bidja- 
p8r, and also that of Haider-abad—Crafty instructions given 
by Aoreng-zib to his Envoy—Curious answer of the King of 
Hlaider-abad—The Fortress of Salir surrenders to the/mpe- 
vialists—Strange kind of artillery contrived by the besieged, at 
the Siege of Rameb—Odd contrivance of the besiegers—Unsuc- 
cessful Siege of Bidjap8r—Heroical behaviour of an Imperial 
Princess—The Emperor repairs in person to that siege—Dis- 
gracces his eldest son—The city reduced by a horrible famine— 
The Siege of Haider-abad—Several battles about that fortress 
—The Imperialists defeated, receive assistance from some 
elephants in rut—The Haider-abadian Generals propose a com- 


bat between twenty of their number and twenty Imperial officers 


—The King of Haider-abad flies to the Fortress of Golconaa, 
and leaves the city of Haider-abad to be sacked and plundered 
—The two Brahmans, his Ministers, put to death against his 
will, by the Grandees of the State—The Author resumes the 
Siege of Haider-abad—Artful management of Aoreng-stb's— 
His fa natical conduct ingenuously defended by his Envoy, Saadet- 
ghan—Aoreng-sib’s manifesto against the King of Haider-abad 
—Sultan Mudssem, eldest son of the Emperor, is disgraced for 
attempting to bring on a pacification between the Emperor and 
the King—He is imprisoned—Noble answer of the Imperial 
Prince ~The King of Haider-abad deserted by most of his officers 
—Vigorous sally of the besiegers—The Emperor debauches 
almost all the Generals of the besieged—Famine in the Imperial 
Camp — An escalade miscarries—Amasing quantities of neces 
saries in Golconda—Noble and curious letter of ihe Flaider- 
abadian King to the Emperor— Three mines of the ra ee 
a retrogade effect, and kill an infinity of people—The mperor 
] ? nd behaves with the utmost 
vepairs to the counte rscarps a Prana 
intrepidity—The besieged King forsaken by a oe ! : one 
resac—Admirable character of that Gencrai—Gotcon ns ‘ i 
ed and surprised—A masing exertions of Ae — 
behaviour of the King of Haider-abad—Verses ‘ te a 
extempore—Singular meeting and conversation : ae 7 
and the Imperial Generals—Noble proceedings of the Amperor 
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towards Abdol-resac—An historical account of the Fortress of 

. Golconda, which serves as a citadel to Bagnagor, or Haider. 

: abad—Immense riches found in it—Romantic, but historical, 
account of Ab&l-hassen, the last King of Haider-abad. 

NEDJEF-QHAN, after the conquest of Acber-abad and the 

Fortress of Dig, had now become a Sovereign Prince. Intent 

Conquests only 8n whatever could establish and increase his power, his 

eros js army, which he was augmenting incessantly, became so numerous, 

become a that there is hardly mentioning its numbers without seeming to 

Sovereign é - 3 F 

Prince, deal in exaggerations. His two favourite Commanders alone, 

that is, Nedjef-e8ly-qhan and Afrasiab-qhan, were at the head 

of two corps that could not amount toless than ten or twelve 

thousand cavalry and as much infantry. It is true they had 

both been his slave-boys ; but it must be acknowledged that their 

personal prowess and their military talents were such as 

warranted all that elevation: the former, especially, who bearsa 

distinguished character for a headlong courage, and an irresistible 

impetuosity ; insomuch that it has been more than once observed, 

that leaving all the other Generals behind, he seemed intent 

upon equalling his master himself. Another valorous Commander 

of Nedjef-qhan’s army and as good a soldier as himself, was 

Mahmed-beg-qhan the Hamadanian, a General who, by the 

nobility of his race and the frankness of his character, seemed 

another Nedjef-qhan : two qualifications in which he was superior 

to all the Commanders of the army, and specially to the two 

. persons just mentioned. There were several other officers of 

character in that army, most of them being those that had served 

with honor under Shudjah-ed-déwlah, and had fled from his 

son’s capital or from his camp; for instance, the two Ghossains, 

who had under their commands a body of six or seven thousand 

Fakyrs, as brave as themselves. Morteza-qhan, son to Mustepha- 

ghan, that famous General who had cut so great a figure in 

¢ngal, served also in Nedjef-qhan’s army at the head of five 

sand men; and one could see in that camp most of Ab8l- 

jhan’s decendants, all men of distinction, who tired 

tion. ile ehaviour of Assef-ed-déwlah, had 
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numerous troops, Nedjef-qhan divided his dominions and 
conquests into so many parts, the revenues of which were 
assigned to each Commander's management. With such an 
army, Nedjef-qhan was always in motion, constantly busy in 
making conquests upon Radja Dehi-sing-sevai, and Radja Dehi- 
radj-sevai, on one hand; and on the other, upon the Radjpst 
Princes of Kedjvaba. He beat these Princes in several engage- 
ments, and made himself dreaded farand near, about the out- 
skirts of the provinces of Shah-djehan-abad and Acber-abad. 
But although he was so successful in the field, he bad enemies 
at Court; and these were Abd8l-ahed-ghan the Cashmirian, 
Prime Minister, and all the Grandees of that dastardly Court, 
who were all timorous and all cowardly, but who possessed so 
far the Emperor’s ear, that he did just as they bid. All these, 
unable to bear Nedjef-qhan’s influence and prosperity, were 
exciting Zabeta-qhan to a revolt. It was the same Zebeta-ghan, 
who after the death of Hafyz-rahmet and the ruin of his nation, 
had become the head of it, the Rohillahs and Afghams Socking 
to him from all parts, impressed with a semse of respect for its 
illustrious pedigree, and a warm admiration for bis personal 
character. He is the same man who had been reqaested Senn 
Shudjah-ed-déwlah by Nedjef-ghan, and the same who hadewed 
the highest obligations to that conqueror's partiality aad patrem— 
age ; but there was too much of the Afghan in him, met te sof 
all those ties at nought on the most distant prospext. ina 
moment he forgot how highly he was indebted to Nedjefqhams 
and listening only to the suggestions of AbdStabed-qhas amd 
his confederates, all men as cowardly and as enviows as that 
Minister, he parted from his friend and benefactor, and anarcls 
ed off at the head of his national troops, which were — mre 
Nedjef-qhan, amazed at his defection, thought ee : 
concerned in punishing it immediately. The two —— Pr 
bloody battle ensued, in which the two — Ss a 
utmost bravery ; and numbers of brave men fe Beat = 
after exhibiting feats of valor and powers. bin 3 zephye ; 
. ; ‘ irectly over Nedjef-qhan’s standards, 
Divine assistance blowing directly 
unfurled their folds, and stretched them oe ae 
victory. A vast number of Rohillas were pu sword, 


a very small loss to the victorious ; and Zabeta-qhan with the 
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remains of his troops, which even now did not amount to less 

than thirty thousand men, fled to Ghéus-gur, and shut himself 

up in that fortress. From thence he wrote to the Principal 

rulers amongst the Sycs to request their assistance. He even 

concluded a treaty with them, by which he subscribed to such 

articles, and entered into such close connections with those 

people, th&t a report spread everywhere, as if he had forsaken 

the Musulmanism (71), and made himself a member of their com- 

munity, Whilst he was connecting himself by such odious ties 

with these people, Nedjef-qhan was advancing upon him. That 

General, after giving some repose to his victorious troops, be- 

sieged him in Ghéus-gur. The Rohillas had fortified an intrenched 

camp under the walls of the fortress ; and now sure of a retreat, 

ey aiais they for a whole month together kept Nedjef-qhan at bay, sally- 
eatsZebata- nied 5 7 

qhan, and ing out every day to skirmish, and even coming several times to 

besiegeshim. general engagement. It is true that they were always beaten, 

but as true that they always made good their retreat within their 

intrenchments. By this time, however, their numbers were so 

thinned, that Zebeta-qhan thought proper to submit, and to 

propose terms. He received some officers for hostages, and went 

to visit Nedjef-qhan; but the latter having declined the pro- 

posals he had brought, the other asked leave to return, which 

being granted immediately, he returned to his camp. There he 

assembled his own Commanders as well as those of the Syes 

that had just come to his assistance, and he informed them of 

(71) The Sycs are Deists, in the{strictest sense of the word, and of course, 

perfectly tolerant and harmless ; although as soldiers, they are, like the Marhattas, 

merciless plunderers, and incessant skirmishers, The ceremony of the reception 

of a Proselyte consists in no more than these two articles: To put on a short dress, 

ren of a blue colour, from head to foot; and to let one’s hair grow from head to foot, 

: ae without ever cutting or clipping or shaving it. One day I got within one of their 

temples, invited thereto by the tingling of the cymbals, On appearing within the 

_ door, an old venerable man bid me leave my slippers, as none could enter, but 

Ys bare-footed. This admonition I obeyed, and went into a hall covered with carpets, 

at the orthern part of which, there were several cushions covered with a yellow 

der which, | was told, lay Nanec-shah’s Book, who is there Legislator, At 

nd of the hall, there were fifteen or twenty men, all in blue and with 

some armed and some not At the eastern side, but very near 

nall drum anda pair of cymbals, were singing some 
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his being resolved to perish rather than to submit. This declara- 
tion having been received with applause, and with promises of 
standing by him with their lives, the next Morning, he came out, 
of his camp, preceded by his artillery and a body of men armed 
with such rockets and such other missiles as remained to him. 
Nedjef-qhan, on his side, glad to see them coming to a fair 
engagement, arranged his troops, and taking a body to which he 
trusted, he pushed before the rest, and charged the enemy, him- 
self the foremost. This appearance intimidated the Rohillahs, 
who being valorously charged everywhere, lost their wonted 
courage and were mowed down by thousands; insomuch that 
this battle became similar to that famous one at Panip8t, 
where the Abdalies put an end to the Marhatta power, and 
destroyed their numerous army. Nedjef-qhan’s soldiers, as much 
incensed as their master at the perfidy and ingratitude of the 
Afghans, followed them everywhere, resolved to make an end 
of the enemy. The engagement lasted, without interruption, 
the whole of that day. Nedjef-qhan killed several men with 
his own hand, and seemed to contend for the palm of personal 
prowess with his most ferward Commanders, This day having 
put an end to the power of Zabeta-qhan, as well as to the courage 
of his new allies, the latter retired to their homes; and Zabeta- 
qhan took shelter in the fortress, with all those who had escap- 
ed by favour of the darkness. The next morning he sent. to 
camp an humble message, in which he supplicated Nedjef- 
qhan’s forgiveness; the latter granted it, but would treat no 
more, and commanded his attendance. Zabeta-qhan, having no 
other party left, put on an humble dress, and preseuping himself 
before Nedjef-qhan in a supplicating posture, he obtained 
pardon. Sending then for his people from the higeocs: and és 
his family, he lived a long time in the conqueror's army, ate 
unnoticed. In the sequel, he found means to betroth be és us 
daughters to Nedjef-c8ly-qhan, who had become Nedje 4 an’s 
adoptive son, and acted as his Lieut.-General ; and this al lance 
having facilitated another, he likewise engaged ie oie ine 
self to accept his sister, by which means he came into siete, 
and was complimented with the Fodjdary of Soharren-p&r-bSria. 
All this while Abd8I-ahed-qhan was so far master of - 
Emperor's heart and mind, that he governed the household an 


Gives him a 
bloody defeat. 


And grants 
hima pardon. 
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the Court with a single nod of his head; but his main business 
seemed-to be to demolish Nedjef-qhan’s power and_ influence, 
He was prepetually upon the watch to hurt him, like a serpent 
rolled upon itself; buf¥the late victory entirely damped his 
ardour. As soon as he heard of this total defeat of Zabeta-qhan, 
a man onavhose pride and prowess, as well as that of his nation- 
al troops, he had so much relied for humbling Nedjef-qhan to 
dust, he concluded that it was preposterous in him to contend 
any more with so successful a rival. But, asat the same time 
this defeat of the Rohillahs had also greatly weakened the Sycs, 
their new allies, he resolved to avail himself of this event; and 
he concluded that the best party he could take would be to put 
himself, with the young Shahzadah, at the head of an army, with 
which he might, by marching up to Ser-hend, subdue a power 
that seemed to be already in distress; for he reckoned that after 
having brought them to terms of submission, he might join their 
forces to his victorious troops, and then fall at once upon his 


odious rival. This design having been approved by Shah-aalem, 
_ that Prince ordered his elder son, Djuvan-baqht, and his younger 


son, Ecber-shah, to join the Minister ; afl the latter was already 
encamped in the outskirts of the city, when he published, ‘* That 
“ whoever was a soldier, would find service in his camp, and 
" ought to come to his standard.’ The city being full of military 
men who breathed nothing but war, his camp was soon filled 
with a mighty army; and as soon as it was known that 
there was a perfect concert between the Emperor and him, 
several Commanders who resided in the country, and some 
others who had a character, but were accustomed to live by war, 
came from far and near, and joined his troops; so that the en- 
camped army received daily additions. The Emperor, at the 
same time, having laid his commands on Nedjef-qhan, the latter 
at join the Imperial Prince ; and 
ueert which 
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submission, but all this while he had not minded the poet's 
advice : 

“A wooden sword, engaging like one of steel, 

“Ts not likely to support the comparison.” 

The Syc observing that the Minister spent his time in 
negotiations, soon guessed the temper of the man he was to deal 
with, and breaking at once the conferences, he preparedeto fall 
upon his enemy. Accordingly he attacked the next day. Some 
skirmishes took place, but nothing like a general engagement; 
and yet this was enough to damp Abd8l-ahed-qhan’s spirits at 
once. Without having suffered any loss, or even any check, he 
took fright at the sight of unsheathed sabres; and his cowardly 
timorous nature informing him internally that he would never 
stand the brunt of a battle, he took the Shah-zadah with him 
and fled without once turning about to look behind on those 
numerous troops of his, where not a single man had yet moved 
a foot from his post. After this flight, the troops retired of 
course, and Nedjef-qhan’s corps was amongst the first that re- 
treated; but it was in so good order, that no one would choose 
to approach it. Some other Commanders followed, and retiring 
in good order, marched off unpursued. Numbers of the bravest 
of the other corps joining together, retired at a slow pace like- 
wise; but numbers of others, after having through their own 
ill conduct, or the incapacity of their Chiefs, roamed about for 
sometime, dispersed at last, and were then set upon one after 
another by the enemies, who despoiled them of both arms “au 
horses, as well as clothes. It was in such a dismal condition 
that they fled to their homes, and most of them to “the capital, 
variety of hardships. Such a 


Minister; but it 
complete disgrace was enough to humble the Minister ; 


er to demolish him totally. 
of making his profit of it. He had all 
along stood still like a mark to be shot at by. Abd8!-ahed-qhan 
d his party, and he had all along put up with the daily injuries 
fs : But thinking now that his concerns were 
blended with those, of an incensed public that crit partons 
e, and concluding that there was no safety fobees as wellas — 
but in the removal of that man from all power and 
4 the Emperor to remove that disturbe 
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Nedjef-qhan thought 
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of the public repose from all his offices and employments, and 
to send him into condign confinement. The Emperor, who is 
a strange sort of a man indeed, and of a character that borders 
upon foolishness and imbecility, made haste to obey his Gen- 


Is deprived eral’s mandate; and the latter without losing time, made haste to 


of all his 
offices, and 
confined by 
Nedjef-qhan, 


se ¥ very time in the south o 


send a gumber of trusty officers to the Minister's house, where 
they seized and confined his person, and confiscated his whole 
fortune. Out of all that wealth, the General took nothing for him- 
self but his Library, and his Pharmacy, and collection of drugs 
and fossiles, which really contained great curiosities; but he sent 
to the Emperor the money, furniture, and jewels—three articles 
that amounted to a great number of lacs. After this operation 
Nedjef-qhan sent several Commanders of his own, who repulsed 
the Sycs and drove them back to their homes; and _ these officers 
exhibited in other respects so much bravery and conduct, that 
the Syes acknowledged Nedjef-qhan’s Superiority, and behaved 
submissively to him, although those mendicants turned soldiers 
had been during all these troubles receiving such Rentiiual 
additions, that they now reckoned their numbers by lacs. 
Nedjef-qhan, having now confirmed his power by that act of 
authority, has seen his name become an object of dread and 
respect all over the provinces of Delhi and Acber-abad, where 
he lives with the utmost splendour and dignity. His character 
~ now commenced spreading abroad, and making impression even 
on the English, a nation acute, provident, and that sees deep into 
futurity ; and he that had been left hitherto unnoticed and un- 
minded, now received an Envoy from General Coote, who happen- 
ed to be in that neighbourhood. This Envoy was Mr. Massac (72), 
who delivered a message full of ‘complaints, mixed with some. 
threats, in which he mentioned how much the English had hither- 
to borne and forborne, Nedjef-qhan returned a firm answer, and 
such as was calculated to impose silence, and to quash all further 
discussions, But many dangerous troubles having arisen at this 
op was : put to all further 
; otherwise, there is no 
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supported by armies; so that it is highly probable, that Nedjef- 
qhan would have appeared in the field against the English. We 
must wait to see what may be the subsequent events, and in 
whose behalf the Divine protection shall be pleased to declare 
itself; what nation shall prevail by the superiority of its fortune 
in the contest, and on whose standards the gale of Divine Provi- 
dence shall be pleased to blow. e 


“Let us wait till we see which of the two parties, the prevalence of fate 
‘Shall raise to the skies, or depress and crush for ever.” 


But as we have already mentioned succinctly, in the former 
volume, such authentic accounts of the affairs of Decan as had 
come to our knowledge, and have inserted them in the body of 
our history, it is not therefore out of its place that we should 
continue to impart to the reader such further creditable intel- 
ligence as is come to handin the month of Shaaban and the 
beginning of the month of Ramazan, in the year 1195 of the 
Hedjra. According, then, to those accounts, General Goddard, 
after having taken the Fortress of Bessi (73), which is one of the 
strongest and most important fortresses under the Marhatta 
power, marched with intention to make himself master of P8nah, 
the Capital of that Empire, the centre of its power, and ae 
residence of all the principal Grandees and rulers of that nation. 
This undertaking was opposed by several Marhatta Generals, 
who joining their forces together, advanced some stages ne 
P8nah towards the salt-water(74), where they fought the ase 
ps with a variety of successes, but in such a manners Howey er, 
ssed without some severe action, In which the 
es exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
and vast numbers of brave men fell every 
At last the final engagement took place, in 
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of the public repose from all his offices and employments, and 

to send him into condign confinement. The Emperor, who is 
a strange sort of a man indeed, and of a character that borders 

upon foolishness and imbecility, made haste to obey his Gen- 

Ree eral’s mandate; and the latter without losing time, made haste to 
ofr, and senda vei of trusty officers to the Minister’s house, where 
Radiol, they seized and confined his person, and confiscated his whole 
ortune, Out of all that wealth, the General took nothing for him- 

self but his Library, and his Pharmacy, and collection of drugs 

and fossiles, which really contained great curiosities; but he at 

to the Emperor the money, furniture, and jewels—three articles 

that amounted to a great number of lacs. After this operation 
Nedjef-qhan sent several Commanders of his own, who repulsed 

the Sycs and drove them back to their homes; and _ these officers 

exhibited in other respects so much bravery and conduct that 

the Syes acknowledged Nedjef-qhan’s superiority, and Pehaved 
submissively to him, although those mendicants turned soldiers 

had been during all these troubles receiving such peseiial 

additions, that they now reckoned their numbers by lacs 
Nedjef-qhan, having now confirmed his power by eat act at 

authority, has seen his name become an object of dread and 

ai , respect all over the provinces of Delhi and Acber-abad, where 
3 he lives with the utmost splendour and dignity. His Biacidter 
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supported by armies; so that it is highly probable, that Nedjef- 
qhan would have appeared in the field against the English. We 
must wait to see what may be the subsequent events, and in 
whose behalf the Divine protection shall be pleased to declare 
itself; what nation shall prevail by the superiority of its fortune 
in the contest, and on whose standards the gale of Divine Provi- 


dence shall be pleased to blow. e 
“Let us wait till we see which of the two parties, the prevalence of fate 
‘Shall raise to the skies, or depress and crush for ever.” 


But as we have already mentioned succinctly, in the former 
volume, such authentic accounts of the affairs of Decan as had 
come to our knowledge, and have inserted them in the body of 
our history, it is not therefore out of its place that we should 
continue to impart to the reader such further creditable intel- 
ligence as is come to handin the month of Shaaban and the 
beginning of the month of Ramazan, in the year 1195 of the 
Hedjra. According, then, to those accounts, General Goddard, 
after having taken the Fortress of Bessi (73), which is one of the 
strongest and most important fortresses under the Marhatta 
power, marched with intention to make himself master of P8nah, 
the Capital of that Empire, the centre of its power, and the 
residence of all the principal Grandees and rulers of that nation. 
This undertaking was opposed by several Marhatta Generals, 
who joining their forces together, advanced some stages from 
P8nah towards the salt-water(74), where they fought the English 
troops with a variety of successes, but in such a manner, however, 
that not a day passed without some seyere action, in which the 
Generals on both sides exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
abilities and courage, and vast numbers of brave men fell every 
day on both sides. At last the final engagement took place, in 
which General Goddard was defeated; but he had the abilities 
and presence of mind to assemble the few men that had escaln 
the slaughter (and these did not exceed ire thousand men) an 
to make good his retreat towards the sea, abandoning his _ 
and baggage j there he found ships ready, in which he embarked 

a RAMU ba nikherGh SiR ncel: 
= : Coa that Deria, whieh strictly — rsa is 
come to signi fy int Persian used in India, a large body of yates, The : anges 
itself is called Deria. | it cai né signed by the word Deria Shor, or 
- saltewater j for the Hi | for ig Somondur, 
= 5 wa = 
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with his men, and reached Bombay. This is an island defended 
by a strong fortress of the same name, built long ago by the 
English, and replenished with every necessary for along defence ; 
there he remains actually waiting for reinforcements, and for an 
Opportunity of re-commencing his operations. 
report that he is gone to Bender-s8ret (Surat) ; but the truth of 


There is some 


What is come to our knowledge of late is this 
that another English army, under the command of Celene! 
Camac, another Commander of great conduct and bravery, had 
penetrated into the province of Malva (where the English were 
already in possession of the famous Fortress of Goaliar), and 
had made themselves masters of a number of strong places, and 
e vast extent of country. But these conquests brought upon 
him a great army of Marhattas from Decan, who, by intercept- 
ing his convoys and forages, and by repeated engagements with 
his troops, as well as by reducing to straits his garrison and 
troops in Goaliar, so harassed that officer, that he was obliged 


to surrender that fortress to the Radja of Gohud, its owner, and,” 


moreover, to evacuate all his other conquests; after which he 
retreated towards Calpy and Atava. That Commander arrived 
in that neighbourhood after a very fatiguing retreat, and took 
up his quarters there. 

The same reports mention that Haider-naik continues to 
lord it all over the Carnatic; and that General Coote, who is a 
Member of the Supreme Council, and the Gerisanderin-Chief 


_ of all the English troops in India, having gone over to those 


; eee with a body of troops by Governor Hushtins’s commands, 
a been obliged to shut himself up in the Fortress of Mandradj 
from which he now and then came out and f ht the 
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letters and messages fraught with sentiments of friendship and 
amity, his intention being to gain them over to the English 
interest, lest the Marhattas, availing themselves of the misfor- 
tunes of his nation, should think of penetrating into their richest 
provinces, and spread ruin and devastation everywhere. He, 
at the same time, intended to obtain from the wealthy men who 
had enriched themselves in the affairs of the Govérnment, a 
mighty sum of money by may of contribution, as he wished to 
keep it in reserve for unforeseen emergencies. These letters 
and proffers had such an effect on Nedjef-qhan, as proved the 
very reverse of what was intended. The style of the messages 
that had heretofore passed between that conqueror and General 
Coote, had rendered the former so suspicious against the designs 
of the English, that it is probable he would have entered into 
a treaty with the Marhattas, as he was apprehensive lest some 
connections might come to take place between that nation and 
the English against his interest: not that he had any certain 
for he only suspected it; as the 
are keen-sighted and full of 
has the Governor himself, 
e secrets, and a re- 


intelligence of such a design, 
English are a race of men who 
policy and secrecy, but none so muc 
whose breast is a casket full of inaccessibl 
pository of impenetrable views and projects. Who is the man 
that can make him speak against his mind? And who is that 
one who could guess from his features, or from his ait, or from 
his words, at any of those secrets locked up in that inaccessible 
breast? It is out of any man’s power; it is utterly impossible. 
The Governor, naturally impenetrable, and who had views which 
none but himself could know, set out from Calcutta in the month 
of Redjeb, of the yeat 1195 of the Hedjra, and travelled nee 
Lucnow. He had in his company @ number of men of merit, 
whom he knew, and whom he had selected for that purpose. 
One of these was Mr. Anderson. Amongst the Hindostanees 
was Aaly-hibrahim-qhan, a nobleman W 
tions we have just hinted with many an hon 
our former volumes, and who being neg 


ministration of the great ones” I 
1 ity and_ retirement The 
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es ied ih i Th Gove NUTAQHERIN, M9 
and retinue, and with so much : : ee 

Pomp.and so many commodities, that he had about four hundred ieee. difficulty in putting in execution the Governor's order, and 
ae retinue. He arrived in Shaaban, at Detcschad a evtice eee pase on aa 
nee, after a short stay, he went forwards. It was the thes Cate aaa SRE reason of all this ease and sub- 
twenty-third of that month when he arrived at Benares, and i. (MMR ae SITE 
es s a he will make but a short stay illees, his ate aes tena a Shee ee ee 

einauchi , ‘ such a manner in Bengal, as s ili 
1 eee and that city being the , force necessary to subdue and ae cs: ren 
feriateitia Gachedennneene ig ah st his departure The dissensions between the two nations arose from this 
that war had been declared to the Holl " igence from Europe, event: The King of the English maintained these five or six years 
enjoined to seize on their forts i Bist and he had been past, a contest with the people of America, (a word that signifies 
Pte oii a ani caneiad te “e 7 =e sal all over India. a New World), on account of the Company’s concerns. By the 
Pe iatikesi:of theits, Giokatoallh cts ee a great deal of ease. word Company is understood an assembly of thirty or forty of 
fess tis: Hoiunwiaes all Gea *~ y-bunder at Hooghly (75), the richest or most creditable men of the country of Inghilter, 
Bi ctnfandad:by-a-emall spac ei settlement, and which who joining their funds together obtain the privilege to trade 
(Berg tity ot seat wie “f and a number of guns, not into which climate soever they may choose out of the seven. 
Pr anas tell tn tie See ah “a sete of a man of conse- Such a body, if en consisting of so few as thirty or forty of such 
Riss end the plots are , without any attack or creditable men, is called a company j but there may be three or 
sate Hel Bru eeu sédquemrs @ y of the Hollanders (76) became four hundred of such men in the Company we mean, which 
Ry ied tn vorlous laces ‘ ; everal factories which that nation ' hold a rank and pre-eminence amongst all the merchants of 
ee ik be a places of Bengal, and every one of which was = that land. Nor does the King order anything about their 
: y three or four Hollanders, busy with the concerns } concerns without consulting them first; for whatever he intends 
' to do, he consults the Omrahs or Lords of his Court ; and when 


of thei F 
ete: aoe were taken possession of in the same quiet 
eas, a ni had a factory at Azim-abad, a house of great 
eer hi s a (77); nor was it even quite destitute of 
i » being furnished with cannon and me % 
in the hands of the Engli : and men. . This also fell 
i nglish, without the least . | ble men chosen, two by two by each of the principal towns 
sta Bacall (Maxwell), Chief of pres at a ae cities, and ne m one All these a a shel 
ar 2 an 7 ’ $s . 
ph -Who’ commanded. the garrison, did not Sreay in ins charges borne by the senders, and from that moment they 
i i — : . their Deputies and Attorneys. All these assemble in 
- (75) It is only a fort with a fosse, in the middle of a rich “ah een Male ele les an ie pes 
__ Close to the Bacshy-bunder or custom-house of Hoogh! poe vareailed Chichira, London (which is the name of the Capital of the English mpire), 
__ (76) This is an oriental oversight. It was not as and there they examine such proposals as are made them by the 
King and the Lords, whether about raising taxes, oF about any 
other object of public concern. Such proposals are consented 
to by those Attorneys above, if after a thorough examination, they 
find them advantageous and convenient to those that have sent 
e them; for it is in their power to reject them, and if they do 


reject them once, they are rejecte 


the matter has been agreed amongst them, it is then proposed 
to the Council of the nation, which is composed of the principal 
merchants above, and of a number of other creditable and sensi- 







glish, that the 
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that land, they desire the concurrence of the King and of his 
Weiebh request the proposal to be signed, and they become his 
associates in promoting its views; for from that moment it 
becomes obligatory on all the inhabitants of that land and 
on all the dependants of that kingdom. Sometimes they dis- 
BEREOTE Qf a proposal, and upon examination, they reject it, as 
disadvantageous to the nation, or as pregnant with nilechief 
and in that case, it falls into as much neglect, as if no ich 
proposal had ever been made; nor dares the King pretend to go 
forwards with it, or to carry it in execution, when once it has 
been disapproved and rejected by them, : 
As to the men of America, the country designed both by 

the words of a Newfoundland, and also by those of Yen hi. 
Dunia (78), that is New World, they are themselves of En fish 
extraction and of English blood: They are the sons and children 
of the English. It must be observed that the astronomers and 


geographers of that nation, after many researches and obsery 


tions, a- 


ae have found out a great number of differences between 
eir remarks and the opinions of the ancients. 


differences, the principal one is this, 
figure of the land and water in ou 
thought heretofore. 

the former as a gird] 


Amongst these 
that the circumference and 
: r globe are not as they were 
They say that the latter seems to encompass 
ee €, and they add, that in the same manner 
‘ Portion of ground has emerged out of the waters on our 
side, and is become dry and habitable in even several climates; 
in like manner another portion has risen opposite tos if, <a is 
ee ee by mankind. Whence it might oni, an 
€ teet of the inhabitants of the two portions a 
to sole, were the earth to be fia ventas “dae 
- . oo ’ _ 
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the whole of it has not been yet explored and examined. They 
bring from thence a variety of medicinal drugs, and a variety of 
fine woods, fit for chests and furniture; and they say that most 
parts of its soil produce mines of gold and silver. The discovery 
of so great a part of our globe is intirely owing to the following 
chance :— 

About four hundred years ago, a ship, beaten by a storm, 
was thrown upon those coasts, and by chance discovered that 
land. It was in the year when the Portuguese ships (so called 
from Portugal, their kingdom) came by chance into India. Those 
strangers having seen thé country and taken a liking to it, formed 


settlements in that region, and in process of time they became 


y could not be expelled but in the victorious 


so powerful that the 
all their possessions in 


reign of Shah-Djehan, when they lost 
India; nor have their descendants in that region recovered from 
that overthrow. Those of them that have remained in H8ghly and 
Mandradj (Mandrast), as well as elsewhere, have so far degenerat- 
ed as to have their skins quite black, or at least very swarthy ; 


whilst some of them that retain still an appearance of whiteness, 
fts. To-day we see that most of 


employ themselves in handicra : 
them addict themselves to writing, and are employed as writers 
by the English, but without being made any account of by the 
latter, who reckon them to be no better than so many Indians. 
But it is not so in their own country in Europe. ‘There they are 
considered as a Power, and have armies and fleets, and a King 
of their own. To return then to our account of America. As 
soon as the storm-beaten ship had recovered | ee 
having just hada peep at the new land, is wae temutl tl e 
several of her men had learned the way ol repairing thither ; an 
a very sensible Chief amongst them, having obtained — 
a woman of the Royal race, he, by her qasistantie, fitted t Be 
four ships, and having attached to his undertaking oe oe 
ablest men amongst those that had seen ae new Je yes : - 
a voyage thither and stayed a long time in it, = Dee ie 
examine its productions, and even to gaimsomee, its In ef ae 
nati whom he contracted a friendship Bnet by signs a a 
by acquiring some k owledge of their language. : 
ventured, under their gu 
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eee a those shores, as well as their situation with regard 
oy e elevation of the pole, so as to form something like a 
e ants He also examined the passes and defiles, and likewise 
4 ee and setting of the sun. After providing himself with 
; his stock of knowledge, he returned home. The next year 
a carfle back with a number of ships full of warlike stores ‘and 
a ibe neqessaliins for making a settlement; and he made one 
ew ney, in which he settled himself with a small number of 
che Principal men he had brought with him. The year follow 
in i es 
sag ee swarm of men, hearing of his successes, came and 
. € in his neighbourhood. It was sometime after that the 
; ng! ~ who hearing of this discovery, and being an enterpris 
ng nation, conceived the desi isiti 
sign of visiting that new land; 
‘ ‘ ew land; and 
hey topsite thither in crowds. There they chiiveted the 
ae “_ buildings, built towns and cities, and made them 
¢ t homes from thenceforward for ey i 
er; rearing their child 
in that land, and accustomi fh Since 
-ustoming themselves so much i 
mab. to t 
‘tat gabe that most of them renounced thei oma 
; ar i 
| e ne to return thither. Butall this, however, was without 
; ; | : a os their submission to their King, and without cea 
: ng to be obedient to his comm ia 
ands, and to such of his 
as had remained in Inghi fe ee . 
ghilter and in London, their origi 
; | eee n, their original land. 
esas had been establisl 
A 4 shed after the Englis 
ie matters remained on that footing, until the at 
ns (Americans) having increased tly i . 
eae sed so greatly in population 
‘ were now reckoned by | 
by the advice of his Mini eee 
: is Min inci ae 
isters and principal men, imposed upon 


them a new sum of 
money, over and aboy. whi 
been accumstomed to pay. This ha a ei eo 


pee , ‘This happened about si 
years ago. The Yenghi-dénians displeased with the hc. 
z 1- 


tion, refused to obey the Kins’ 
‘ y the Kings commands ; and the latter having 
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they were as much skilled as themselves in the art of managing 

their flint-locks and their artillery ; and as over and above those pet 
advantages they had had plenty of necessaries, they made English, the 
no difficulty of encountering the King’s troops and Generals, to : 
which they gave several defeats, so as at last to destroy or ruin 

his army. The king sent other Generals and other forces, fur- 

nished with an immense quantity of stores and necessatjes ; nor 

did the Americans decline the contest; and they came into the 

field with what warlike stores they had at hand. But as these 


began to run short, they applied to the Fransisians (or French), They ara 


and for some other succours. sisted by the 


for a supply of necessary stores, 
oe ‘ French. 


The latter who have an enmity of some hundred years’ standing 
against the English of Europe, and were glad of a dissension 
that weakened their hereditary foes, did not fail to assist their 
new allies with every thing they wanted; but as they had a 
ith the English, the term of which was not yet 


treaty of peace w i 
act secretly in the 


they were obliged meanwhile to 
ve the Americans, which however proved so 


effectual, as to consist of every succour that could be wished 
for. The English apprised of this artifice, concluded that an 
™ na deceitful peace, and accordingly they 
attacked the French likewise ; so that it is now the second or 
third year since they waged war with them. But, meanwhile, the 
inhabitants of the new land having stretched their nerves, and 
made mighty efforts, gave at last a total defeat to the fresh 
troops and Generals that had been sent against them by the 
King. Such an unprosperous war, which had cost already more 
than thirty or forty thousand men, and above twenty crores of 
rupees (79); struck the K th fear and amaze- 


ing’s Ministers wi 
ment ; the more 50, a5 over and above the war with their own 
kinsmen, the men of the new land, and t 


hat with the French, 
which now raged with fury, they had to oppose also a new a 
enemy} and this was the Espan 


-yols, who are a different nation 
from those already mentioned, and have a King and a kingdom im 
of their own. These Espan-yols are @ ; 


very western nation, neal 
always at war with the Roman Emperors (80), 


expired, 
assistance they ga 


open war was better tha 


ae 
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since the latter French. 
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took from them the city of Ashtanbol about five hundred years 
ago, in which time they have not ceased to wage war with the 
R8mees (Romans) : this nation also got up to assist the French 
and Americans, and to assault the English. In short, the Hol- 
landers likewise came to be involved in this war against the 
English, whose prevalent power they feared, and whose con- 
quests én Hindostan they had beheld with the utmost jealousy. 
A\s these people are addicted to a pacific system, they abstain 
from dissensions and disputes with other nations; and both on 
that account, and on account of the benefits’ of the trade they 
drove with the combatants above, they were averse from engag- 
ing in a war with any of them; but as they traded in every 
article whatever, and of course imported into America immense 
quantities of musquets, cannon, balls, and all kinds of warlike 
stores, and they seemed warmly engaged in that business, the 
English displeased with this artificious behaviour, 


thought it 
better lo come to an open war with them. 


Time alone will point 
out what may be the final intention of Providence in this divers- 
ity of concerns and interest 


‘ ; and time alone will discover what 
it has ultimate 


ly predestined on those obstruse points; for God 
Almighty is the disposar of all events ! (81) But it is now 
time to take our leave of this subject, and to return to Hindo. 
Stan ; for as we have set out with this history 
Emperor Aoreng-zib’s demise, 
last volume, the curious will no 
the end of our history, 
of that very long reign. 

We did not intend at first to m 
of Shah-aalem’s rei 
Hindostan ; but as w 


by mentioning the 
and we are now going to close our 
t be displeased with hearing, at 
some singular and interesting accounts 


eddle with the strange events 
gn, who is now the reigning Emperor of 
e have been drawn insensibly into such 
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a narrative by the very tenor of our history, we have thought 
it expedient to close our discourse by some account of the 
singular character and very extraordinary actions of his 
venerable grandfather, Aoreng-zib the Conqueror, who may 
be considered as the founder and author of the reigning branch 
that now sits on the throne of Hindostan; not that there is the 
least resemblance between them, or that Aaly-goher c&n pretend 
to the good character of his father, or to the high character of 
his grandfather; or that there is the least equality betwixt the 
real pearl and its shell, or betwixt real coin and a quantity of 
couries (82); but, as the bezoar is found with the snake, and the 
thorns grow with the rose, we, in compliance with the celestial 
oracle, Every thing returns to its original element, have thought 
proper to join together the history of Aoreng-zib with that of 
Shah-aalem, both being very strange characters, although in a 
different style. They are both extraordinary and surprising 
mortals, but of a strangeness relative to the time in which each 
of them did live. Aoreng-zib, who with a warlike turn of mind 
and much personal valor, was always shrewd, and, in general, 
moderate and prudent in his conduct, is nevertheless found to 
have committed such strange unaccountble actions, that Shah- 
aalem himself, with all his proficiency in such strangeness ut 
conduct, seems to be but an undermatch to him, and OBE gate 
e honour of being counted amongst his disciples. 


al to th i a 
mee of their actions, there is some 


se and singularity 

eae. as — circumstances and power are so vety 

i i f their conduct they are upon 

desperate ; but in the bizarery ©! ee ee 

a par; and of this the reader shall easily judge by S am be 

he comes to peruse what we have ne i ae ne 

have mentioned the expedition dider- 

ae SS, of that kingdom, as they tate been i se 

a deal of liberty by Naamet-aali-ghan-qhah. The is 
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And first it-will be proper to keep present in one’s mind, 
that whoever has received his dismission from the borrowed 
hospice of this fragile world, has no resource, but must comply 
with the order, and prepare himself for bis last voyage, by pack- 
ing up what he is to carry with him, and of course by throwing 
away and abandonig all that he had been amassing and hoard- 
ing up indis life-time. Now his actions and works are the 
only things that can stick to him, and the only ones he must 
carry to the other world. If then his actions prove to have been 
good, he will now reap the benefit of them, and his name will 
remain behind to be for ever remembered with gratitude by 
mankind ; otherwise, it will be an object of detestation; and 
in this predicament the vanquished, no less than the victor, 
stands upon a par, and upon a par stands the distressed poor 
man, as well as the renowned Prince. ‘There have been in past 
times persons of both descriptions, of which due mention has 
been made in these sheets. But gone are they and past ; nor 
can we find any trace left of the good ones, 
footsteps of the bad ones, save the names. The names only 
of these two species of beings remain behind, and are mention- 
ed by the living as they seem to have deserved. Every one of 
them receives now a full retribution for what he may have done; 
and being remembered with pleasure or with im precation, bs 
Setves as an example to excite, or as a warning to deter, living 
men, by the remembrance of the departed ones; and as these 
Jast are daily mentioned by the living ones, these likewise will 
one day furnish a matter of talk to their descendants, and will 
be judged by their actions and works. It is for such a reason 
and with such a view, that I have brought together about the cat 
of these sheets, some parts of Aoreng-zib’s life, 
under the veil of piety and of an aust. 


nor any certain 


a Prince who 
ere virtue, knew how to 
S covetousness, and an in- 
uuthenticated (83). 
transmitted to 
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persons, who lived with him ona friendly footing, or were in 
distinguished stations in his service. The sayings, as well as 
the memoirs of those illustrious well-informed personages con- 
stitute what may be called Aoreng-zib’s history; and they are 
recorded in that valuable book, written by Mohammeg-hashem- 
qhan, whose father had been a long time in the service of M8rad- 
baqsh, brother to that Emperor, and who, after that Prince’s 
defeat and total ruin, was taken into the service by Aoreng-zib 
himself, and in a little time became an object of the highest 
favour with that discerning Prince; so that whatever he records 
is in the greatest part from his own personal knowledge. Nor 
does his work furnish any handle for suspicion; nor does it 
appear susceptible of imposition or calumny. It looks to all 
intents and purposes like an entertainment spread for the ears 
of the attentive and curious, by the hands of a plain honest 
steward, who makes it a point to omit no virtue and no 
laudable action that may serve for an example, nor to conceal 
any vice, or blamable behaviour that may serve for a warning 
to these numerous caravans of travellers that are perpetually 
pouring in and hurrying out of the borrowed hospice of this 
world. 

Aoreng-zib, after his victory over his brother, Dara-shecoh, 
seized on his own father, Shah-djehan, that second Lord of the 


j i 3 F se im i a grievous confinement, 
conjunction (84), and sent him into a g 


Where the unfortunate Monarch remained full eight years ; nor 
was he released but by the Angel of death, which at the 5 
time released his soul from the prison of his body. In vain a : 
his beloved daughter (85) implore at his death bed, his forgivene 


Raat ; as 
(84) Conjunction of the two planets of jupiter and ie ess es 5 
der their influence. 4 
er and honours to those born un' leficanee nu 
Tamer-lang, his great ancestor, was the first Lord of the conjunctions ; and it is for 
that reason he bears upon his coins the title of Sak ETESe — 
(85) That Princess (Roshen-aro begum id. est. ice cain 
poetical talents, witty repartees, and sae bie bison ) : ee a 
0 y refu: to: weal 
to-day, the matter of so many songs, constantly " ae te ec 
she chose to shut herself up with her father, upo whose. ere hia 
© ported and believed, her person had made the ae a A ae ae 
many minintures, executed by the best masters of Hels EME! a oF glossy 
complexion, with the most sweet features imaginable) ane AS ee 
black hair, that long ringlets over her shoulders, y | ioe 


to produce pow 
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His hardness 
of heart to 
his father and 
brothers, 


opportunity of being thoroughly convinced at last ; 


(nb= oS. > SIPS 
TS oot Pie the incensed parent constantly 
eee a hase with sentiments of indignation and 
ase e id he use his elder brother, Dara-shecoh, 
akc oo ate as to his younger brother, Morad- 
a ty < tu so instrumental in that victory, the only 
oe. e him, was endeavouring by every means in his 
eet es thethunsiapeaidg youth. The unfortunate 
oo a invitation, died set out from Gudjerat, his 
Oe ie head of his troops, and had rendered him 
la — in the battle against Maha-radja Djesvent- 
_ fae = we ate Ne ae Dara-shecoh in the plains 
h he fought like a common trooper, and 
received several wounds that had set his military ieee - 
| =e But all these merits did not avail, TEE ait. 
brite a sae this simple yong, cian in good humour, by 
ee cers - pasar Bin with their nuzurs for his 
“eee = making him believe that their master’s whole 
Pas: OK es his days in the two Holy Cities (86), he 
| ee se the Empire to his disposal. The young 
co e * eal of frankness in his temper, and no jewa 
7 eae oe zt mind, yielded so much belief to his pro- 
= ae : use to frequent his artful brother without the 
ae ae i purpose did several of his faithful ser- 
a = : o be more cautious, and to beware of his 
j lor all answer they received a reprimand; nor could he 


be brought to believe that so any promises and so many pro 

; ss tt lie that mM. romis an 
ions, wi y fe 
ns, with such an appearance of humility and abstinence 
: ’ 


would i ifi r 
ive end in artifice and perfidy, he soon had, however, a full 
y a Bend ’ 
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escape, he, without the least scruple, resolved to put him to 
death. For this purpose he made choice of one of his depend- 
ants, whom he engaged to revenge thereby the death of his own 
father, who had been put to death by M8rad-baqsh, on suspi- 
cion that he intended to join Dara-shecoh, against whom he was 
then marching from Gudjrat ; he even proposed that murder to 
him as a religious duty, to which he was obliged by the fallion 
law. Such was the usage he offered to one who was his confeder- 
ate and his brother. As to Dara-shecoh, his other brother, 
who had been overtaken in his flight, he was first carried in 
chains throughout the whole city of Shah-djehan-abad ; and the 
next day, under pretence of his being an heretic of the sect of 
the Mystics, he was put to death, and bis body being thrown 
upon an elephant, underwent a second voyage throughout the 
same circuit of old Delhi and Shah-djeban-abad, as if to feed 


with this hideous spect 


alive two days before. nacrative 
that great battle at Adjmir by the perfidy and management of Bal; aa 
flight and 


Radja Djesvent-rathor, conceived that although fortune had: oases 


she had not yet turned her back ; and 
with this hope he fled towards Gudjrat. He had with him his 
consort and little daughter, with a small retinue of friends and 
attendants. “The voyage proved tedious and full of dangers; and 
it is incredible how many hardships and dangers this illustrious 
and unfortunate troop was obliged to undergo, before it could 


1 the environs of Ahmed-abad(87)- Séyd-ahmed, the Vice- 
t, and to meet his Lord, a 


s present station ; 


been unfavourable to him, 


react 
roy of the Province, wanted to go ou 
Prince to whom he owed his fortune and hi 
but his intention was opposed by the garrison and by all 
the Crown-officers, who dreading Aoreng-zib's resentment, seized 
on their Governor, put him in confinement, and shut up 
their gates. The fugitive Prince in despair went to Candj8r 
(a certain Chieftain of CShies, 4 clan whose professed business 
is to rob and plunder on the highway and in villages), and 
implored his assistance. The man not content with having 


entertained and assisted the Prince with every thing which 
d, and with having personally served and ° 


*his means could affor 
is the same as Gudjrat, the 


(87) Ahmed-abad, the Amadavat of the charts, 
Capital of a great Province of that name. 


Ss, M. VOL, 1V.——-!7 


acle the eyes of those that had seen him : 
Seige z % s Affecting 
This unfortunate Prince, after losing narrative of 
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attended him with the humble deportment of a servant, gave 
him a strong escort of his banditties, who had orders to see 
him safe in the territory of Ketch, a Port that looks towards the 
frontiers of Iran. Here he seemed to have seen a ray of hope. 
The Prince was hardly arrived in that territory, when he was 
unexpectedly joined by a body of fifty horse and two hundred 
foot, which were brought by a faithful servant of his, one G8I- 
mahmed, an Officer of rank, who abandoning his Government 
of S8ret-bunder, took with him as much money as he could 
muster ; and sacrificing his own safety, as well as his fortune and 
employment, to his attachment for this Prince, he came with 
that timely succour, and effected his junction with his old master, 
at a moment when every one was turning his back upon him. 
For the Prince, on the other hand, had been totally disappointed 
in the great hopes he had conceived from the Zemindar of 
Ketch, a powerful Lord, who in his days of prosperity, had sought 
his favour by betrothing his daughter to Sepehr-shecoh(88), 
son to the fugitive Prince; the man was intirely altered 
now, and gave him a flat refusal on that subject. The Prince, 
obliged to quit his territory, was obliged to advance by Bacar, a 
country on the bank of the Send(8g). There the Chandies, another 
clan of semi-barbarians who inhabit those parts and live under 
tents, assembled together with intention to seize on him, and to 
plunder his baggage ; nor was it without all the pains imagin- 
able that G8l-mahmed with his small force found means to 
rescue him from their hands, and to carry him sale to the fron- 
tiers of the Mecsies, anoth er semi-barbarous people, living also 
in tents. But here he was received with the greatest respect 
by Mirza-mecsi, who was the Chief of that clan. This Chieftain 
came upon the road, assisted him with money and other neces- 
saries, shewed him every demonstration of :espect, and took 
such a concern in his welfare, that he proposed his taking refuge 
in Iran or Persia, in which case he offered to serve as guide to 


‘the Prince and to escort him as far as Candahar ; he was even 


‘Sepehr-shecoh signifies: as pompous as the firmament or as the sun. 
ecoh, as Pompous as or Darius. M8rad-baqsh (very often now tha 
ignifies the grantor of wishes; the completion of desires. 

the Presi ez 
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very urgent on the necessity of taking such a party. But the 
Prince, under the actual influence of his adverse fortune, did not 
listen to his advice. He seemed to be the man pointed out by 
the Poet in these verses :— 

When fortune turns her back on a brave man, 

He never fails to do precisely what he ought not to have done,” 

The Prince in compliance with the advice of some zealous, 
indeed, but short-sighted and unexperienced friends, resolved to 
seek an asylum in the territory of Melec-djiven, a powerful 
Zemindar of those parts, who owed him the highest obligations, 
This Zemindar or Prince had been many years ago condemned 
by Shah-djehan for some crime to be made fast to the foot of 
an elephant ; and the sentence was going to be executed, when 
the Prince obtained his grace from his father, and thereby re- 
stored him to life. This Afghan, hearing of the Prince’s distress 
intreated him by letters, couched in the most respectful style, to 
come and repose himself in the territories of a man who was his 
grateful devoted servant; and the Prince, who judged of that 
man’s feelings by his own heart, took that road, in bopes that 
with so powerful an assistance he might possibly retrieve his 
affairs. Good God, what a fatal mistake !—That infamous, 
ungrateful, unfeeling wretch was all this while endeavouring to 
bring the Prince within his power, with a firm intention to 
ingratiate himself for ever with Aoreng-zib ws unexpectedly 
complimenting him with such a present, that is, with the “betes 
and life of a benefactor, to whom he owed no less than his own 
life. The infernal Afghan, having set out with such a design in 
his accursed breast, met the Prince on the road; and with a 
the artifice and all the hypocrisy so conspicuous in the devil, 
his prototype, he brought him to his palace, wets he ss 
so intent on serving him, that he lulled his mind into a ae 
security. Unfortunately for the Prince, it happened be is 
consort, worn down by the fatigues and other price oO! : 
precipitate a flight, as well as overcome By her grief an oe } 
fell into an ill habit of body, which rest might have cured, ou 
ss fatigue had rendered mortal; 
and she expired in a few days in the arms of a beloved ae 
whom her sex forbade her to follow, but whose parting her ten — 
heart could never bear. A most affectionate attachment ha 


yhich continual grief and endle 
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at all times subsisted between this unfortunate couple; and this 
unexpected stroke overwhelmed the disconsolate Prince under 
the load of some mountains of grief and woe. His mind, fatigued 
by his adverse fortune, had seemed to flag even before this ; 
but now he fell prostrated, and seemed to have lost his senses. 
Thinking himself in perfect safety with Melec-djiven, he parted 
with Gsi-mahmed, that brave soldier, who had prodigued his 
blood and fortune for him, and had come to his assistance from 
so far, at a time when he was alone and past all assistance; he 
joined to him the eunuch Maac8l, a brave zealous servant, who 
had already shed his blood in his defence ; and he ordered those 
invaluable friends to take their best men with them, and to carry 
the coffin of the Princess to Lahor, where she was to be entombed 
in the Mausoleum of Mollahmir Bedaqhshani (90), who had 
been the Princess’s patron Saint. Nor were they to return, but 
after having acquitted themselves of that office. On the depar- 
ture of, those two invaluable men, the Prince remained alone 
in his enemy's house, with only some eunuchs, some menial 
servants, and a number of such useless impotent people. But 
hardly were those two men gone, when a smell of treason spread 
all over the house of that abominable Afghan, and at last affect- 
ed the olfactory nerves of the Prince’s understanding. His con- 
fidence turned into fear and dismay; he repented of his having 
trusted that infernal man; and without saying a word of his dis- 
covery, he expressed a desire of going to Candahar. The man 
so far from disapproving the design, offered to escort him in the 
voyage ; and having accompanied him to the next stage, he re- 
quested his permission to return in order to provide some neces- 
saries, leaving at the same time with the Prince, a brother of 
his, at the head of a strong body; and this” brother had orders 
_ to ) a The brother, having suffered 
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multitude that composed his retinue. All these he delivered to 
that accursed man, who had long ago conceived the design of 
arresting his benefactor, and killing his guest. He lodged the 
Prince and his forlorn family in a separate apartment, set a guard 
over them, and sent notice of what he had done to his two next 


EE ne 


neighbours, Radja Djehi-sing and Bahadyr-qhan, who both were 

in pursuit of the fugitive Prince. He at the same tine informed 

Bakyr-qhan, Fodjdar of the country, of what he had done. 
; The Fodjdar that very moment transmitted the letter to Court 
he with a supplique of his own, and there came some moments after 
F two suppliques more to the same effect, from both Djehi-sing 
and Bahadyr-qhan. Aoreng-zib on receiving these letters ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, and ordered the military music to strike 
up, whilst his whole Court, with one voice, loaded Melec-djivan 
with curses, reproaches, and imprecations. 

That Emperor, so zealous for the honor of religion, so full 
of piety and meekness, that brother so grateful for the import- 
ant services rendered him by a brother, now in the abyss of 
distress, immediately dispatched a dromedery courier, with a 
qhylaat for the perfidious Afghan, changed his name into that 
of Baght-yar-ghan (gt), presented him with the command of two 
hundred horse, and the grade of a thousand, and directed 
Bahadyr-qhan to bring his prisoner to Court. The forlorn 
Prince being brought close to the Capital, an order came to put 
an iron collar round his neck, with cuffs and chains on his hands 
and feet, and to carry him in procession from the Lahor-gate to 
the Chandni-chock (market or square), so as to pass by two of 
the gates of the citadel; from whence he was to proceed along 


"eT 


the streets and markets, to Saad-ollah-qhan’s Square ; after ope’ ‘ 
he was to be carried to the Qhavvass-p8ra, in old Delhi; there — 


to be confined in the apartment called Qhyzyr-abad. Mean- 

while the officer, Bahadyr-ghan, 

“where he was received with nee mi 

a e next day that inferna 40 

s i. =a to ats to Court. hes abominable 
having been hardy enough to make his appe 
ae light, was no sooner descried in his way to 


inction, and loaded 


ie 







~ (91) ‘These words signify the Lord Compar rt 
ing my Good Fortune; and also the Lord befrien 





was introduced to the presence, — , 


elec-djiven, now Baqhat- — 
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was crossing the Chandni-chock, than he and his Afghans were 
loaded with curses and execrations by some of Dara-shecoh’s 
slave-boys, who being immediately joined by a number of shop- 
keepers, and all the idlers that thronged the streets, the Afghans 
were assaulted with baskets full of dung and dirt, with clods of 
earth, and with brik-bats and stones; and the attack was made 
with so mufth fury, that numbers of them were killed on the spot. 
Nor could the traitor have escaped himself, had not the Cutval, 
or Police officer, run to his assistance at the head of a detachment 
of the Imperial Guards, who rescued him alive from the hands of 
that entaged multitude; for now the people standing at their 
doors or upon their terraces, loaded the Afghans with execra- 
tions; and proceeding from words to blows, a general sedition 
was insensibly rising, when the Cutval and the guards making 
their appearance, put an end to the tumult. The people dispers- 
ed, and the Cutval carried the Afghan safe to the citadel. 

“Upon inquiry it was found that the tumult had arisen from 
some of Dara-shecoh’s slave-boys, and from some of the 
Abedian gaurds; and these the religious Emperor, scrupulously 
attached to the forms of law, would not order to be put to the 
sword. He only applied to the Mufties and the ecclesiastical 
doctors, from whom he asked what the law decreed against 
such seditious insolent people? And the doctors answered. 
That as the commission of a little evil for the attainment 
“of a mighty good was lawful in some cases, and expedient in 

_ “others, there might benoharm in putting to death people convict- 
‘ed of haviug op posed the Qhatlif’s (92) intention, or resisted his 
“commands.” After this sentence those unfortunate people, who 
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buried in so sacred and s 
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unanimously acknowledged to be his (93); and he being also 
acknowledged to have pronounced these verses that highly 
reflected on the Musulmanisme, and strongly favored of in- 
fidelity ;— 

“ Both believers and unbelievers seek God in their homages; 


“ And both say in their respective languages, there is no God, but God; 
‘© And that He has no companion.” (94) ° 


& he was adjudged to have stretched his feet out of the paling of 
“the faith and religion, and to have displayed the standard of 
‘heresy, for which crime he might be punished with death; 
“some even voted that it was meritorious to put him to death.” 
This answer having been re-examined by those scrupulously 
religious doctors, was confirmed by their signatures and seals; 
and the unfortunate Prince was made an example of, to terrify 
the pretenders to the Crown. This event happened in the month 
of Zilhidj, that month of rejoicing for the Musulman people, and 
in the year 1069, of the Hedjrah (95). His body that had been 
alive but a few days ago, was now seen lifeness, stretched upon 
an elephant, and carried in procession, through the sams streets 
and markets along which the Prince had been full of life babe 
few days ago; after which, it was inhumed in the monument of his 
glorious ancestor, Soltan H8moy8n. Thy execution a 
by one less affecting, but no less cruel. There was a Fakir — 
Shah-sermend (96), whose only crime was to have deeply felt 


(93) This book contained a comparison of the Mane es Se 
and proposed expedients to reconcile the two sll It is te ie es, es 
bahrein, or junction of two Seas, and is extant to this day. It ts wr 
warmth, 

(94) This properly speaking, : 
modified in its last word, as to be levelled again: 
the Coran and by Musulmen in general, = the latte’ 
three Gods, and of giving to God for a companion aman, 

like a man. 

(95) The tenth of Zilhidj is set 

: sacrifice of his eldest son, Ismael. eo 
head or family, who must roast and eat some part of it, 
the poor; new clothes are given to the falls aE) fie 
put an end to; quarrels quashed, and pardons asked fro 


is the profession of the Musulman faith, but oA z ; 
st Christians, called associators in 

r accuse them of adoring 
who had lived and. ain 


yo hes nee 
apart to commemorate Hibrahim’s inten 


i i killed b: 
am at least is sacrificed, and ‘ 
oe ‘and distribute the rest 





s 3 s i ble if any 
Seager. Nor is the sacrifice accepta = y 


BELO Si Le oe es -: 
(96) This Shah-sermend must have been in 
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Dara-shecoh’s misfortunes, and to have expressed a warm attach- 
ment for his person; even so inoffensive a man fell under the 
animadversion of the ecclesiastical doctors, who, to gain the reign- 
ing Prince’s favour, never fail to give precisely such an answer 
as is expected from them. Those Pagan doctors sentenced him 
to death; and other men as Pagan as the doctors, put the 
sentence in execution. His body was carried to the Cathedral of 
Shah-djehan-abad, by a multitude of people who buried it in a 

corner of the yard. 
Such people were punished with death, as a matter of course ; 
i but the Commanders and Collectors Aoreng-zib’s own appoint- 
} ing, were meanwhile, suffered to prey without controul upon 
the vitals of the people; and the Zamindars, those miscreants 
so often punished by the late Emperors for their extortions upon 
travellers and merchants, and for their setting up again on the 
highways exactions abolished and condemned longwhile ago, 
were suffered to pass unnoticed. Nor did any of those religious 
doctors adjudge to death any one of those eternal [oppressors of 
mankind, were it but to make an example that might repress 
and deter others of a similar stamp ; nor did that religious 
Emperor, that Champion of the faith (97), think so much as 
once of affording his people so necessary a piece of justice, or 
- throwing of his shoulders that load of curses and execrations 
ch so many oppressed and ruined famlies were accumulating 
yn him. All these events are mentioned at length in the 
ft us by Hashem-aali-qhan-qhafi (98), the historian, who 





















in Europe. It was observed of the famous Zophani, one of 


oi: +s of this age, and who had lived seventeen years in Italy 
Vienna, London, and Paris, that on casting his 


h eamed out: Where is the case to cover 
ne to be exposed to the impression of the air. 
i's titles, Ghazy, or even Ghazi-eddin, 
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lived with him as a friend, and had been present and witness 
to all the transactions he records—transactions which although 
mentioned with all the delicacy and precaution required by those 
times, nevertheless strongly delineate the real character of that 
hypocrite. It is from those memoirs | am extracting what 
I say; and he is my voucher and evidence. He repgrts ex- 
pressly, that a number of duties and tolls long ago abolished by 
the late Emperors, and no more borne upon the books, were 
nevertheless set up again, and with impunity levied by his own 
Collectors and Fodjdars, against whose exactions shoals of 
oppressed people repaired in bodies to Court, and exposed their 
grievances in his presence with a great deal of vociferation; 
but this, instead of producing some supplice, or some severe 
example that might deter others, was answered only by threaten- 
ing letters, and by orders to inquire into the allegations, as if 
scrupulously to conform himself to the precepts of the law, with 
orders that inquiry should always precede punition. A few of 
them were punished by a diminution of military grade, or by, 
dismission ; but it was only until they might be reinstated again 
at the recommendation of their protectors and associates. The 
extortions and violences of the Zemindars upon travellers, mer- 
chants and other inoffensive people, rose to such a height in 
that reign, that whole caravans of people that came from visiting 
the house of God (gg), were set upon in their journey home- 
ward, and slaughtered; and consorts and daughters of Musul- 
men were carried away by Gentoo pagans as So much fair booty ; 
nor is there mentioning with decency the enormities committed 
by those miscreants, who acted everywhere with AB much 
authority as if they had been so many officers appointed by 
Government. But the latter were not less forward than them ! 
‘Those men who are stationed from the Port of Surat up to the 
gates of the Capital, on purpose to protect _travellenss and 
especially that particular sort of travellers, availed themselves 
of their stations to come in for a share of the booty; and 





(99) The Caaba or square house which in the temple of Mecca, is the object 


isti i Prophet's tomb, 
ilgri d not, as Christians fable it, the ; 
Sa ctewek cage joteagiton The holy places in the Arabian [rac 


which is at ten days’ journey from thence. : a 
are Kerbelah, where is the tomb of Hussein, and Cota oti Aaly is buri 
There are some other holy places also in Irac-arebi or Arabian-irac. 
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after having detained those poor people two. or three days 
together, they despoiled them of the very clothes upon their 
backs, and dismissed them naked, on finding that nothing else 
was tobehadfromthem. The above historian relates that he had 
seen numbers of such people, who after having visited the house 
of God, in Hedjaz, and the holy places in Irac, were returning to 
their homes, when they met with the most crying violences 
from those very guards stationed for their protection. Some 
being despoiled of their very clothes, were perishing with heat 
or cold (roo), and some were expiring of their wounds in the 
neighbouring fields ; nor was there a sympathising soul through- 
; out the whole Court to listen to their groans, or to administer 
them relief ; none to hear their sobs, but God almighty; none 
at all; and when at last these violences and enormities came 
to be mentioned at Court, there was not a Doctor, not a Mufti, 
to answer, that ¢o commit a small evil for the attainment of a 
mighty good, was lawful and expendient ; none, to adjudge to a 
condign supplice a few at least of those merciless oppressors, as 
an example and warning to others. No one thought of asking, 
and no one of resolving the question, Whether some drops of 
guilty blood were not to be shed in retaliation for so much in- 
nocent blood that had run by torrents. All these were matters 
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beration; but to put to death and imprisor his brothers, to 
confine their consorts an | children, ad for years together 
his own fath ‘in a grievous confine ent—all these were matters 
ag that required the utmost dispatch, and admitted of no deliber- 
ation, and no delay ; for adjudging all these to instant death, 
1 of the law, had always at 








of small moment, forsooth, and such as admitted delay and deli- 
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y There were at alltimes in the Imperial pay a number of 
t comedians and other imitators and _ satirists of human actions 
k These he continued in his service, and even increased their 
1 salaries, but he forbade their singing and dancing; and at the 


same time he exiled the Poets and Astrologers from his Court. 
And whereas the accounts of the pay and receipts of the apan- 
age holders were hitherto kept by solar months, accordirfy to the 
course pointed out by the Yonani (Yonian) Calendar (101), he 
consented that the above method should continue in the above 
particular part, but forbade it in any other part of the public 
Registers, ordering that they should be kept by lunar months 
according to the Musselman system. He abstained likewise from 
7 prying into futurity according to the rules of the Yonian system, 
i and was so little superstitious on those articles that the Tuesday 

and Thursday, those days generally held ominous by all the world, 
he set apart for his days of going on a progress, or for setting out 
: on an expedition. He now commenced abstaining from jewels 
or any rich stuff, rejected any other colour than the white (102) 
in his own apparel, and he forbade any one of his Grandees to 
be admitted in his presence, that should wear either rich stuffs, ike 
jewels, or gaudy colours; so that simplicity became now the : 
etiquette of the Court. These alterations, which deprived an é 
infinity of families of their bread, were taken to task by the EM. 
singers and farcers, who having put a richly clothed figure of 
clay in a coffin, carried it in procession throughout the principal 
streets, whilst some other took care to throw quantites of dirt 
at it as it went by; and all this under the very windows of the 


(101) The author means the Greek, or Ptolomean Solar System. The ancient — 


Greeks are not known in the Eastern books by any other appellation than ae 
lonians, and it would be easy to prove that they had themselves no other gent J 
appellation for their own nation ; for the Heliness were only the European Gree 

af (102) He was a great admirer of the white colour, (a colour, by the bye, wl 
we seems to be pointed out by the very heat and dustiness of the climate) and he used 

to say that if it was a colour made up by art, he would reserve it for thes Im 1 

family. The dress at Court, even in winter, is the white, and it is alsojth 

general colour used by all the inhabitants of India, high and law, Sines 

_ Abdalies have come to cut so great a figure in Hindostan, | 

sian, is become of fashion, especially in ane 
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ha apartment where they knew the Emperor to” be actually sitting. 

} On his asking what was meant by such a shew, he was answer- 

ed that singing and rejoicing being dead, the comedians and 

singers (103) were carrying the corpse to the grave. ‘' And so 

“ they may,’ replied he, “ dut let them take care, lest, in 

“contrariety to the law of God, the dead should seem to move 

‘in his grave, or pretend to speak or sing.’ There is in the 

Capital a standing custom transmitted down from the ancient 

Emperors of Delhi, and to which all their successors had religious- 

ly conformed; namely, that of shewing themselves every day 

at acertain hour to their subjects from the Octagon Tower, 

on the water side, where thousand and ten thousands of both 

Mussulman and Gentoos came to enjoy the sight of their Princes, 

but of Gentoos especially, many of whom make it a religious 

duty never to sit down to their meal unless they have seen the 

reigning Prince first. These Gentoos are called Dursunnees (104), 

and this practice had become a very respectable tenet amongst 

them. This custom he abolished, disobliging, hereby, to no pur- 

: pose at all, an infinity of loyal subjects. Suppose it to have been 

= an absurd custom in the Gentoos, still it did him no harm. It 

was a ridiculous tenet of theirs, and an absurd one. Be it so; 

but what harm was there in letting it remain amongst so many 

other absurd tenets and ridiculous practices of theirs? At any 
rate, it was an innocent one. 

“As to his Doctors, Cazies, and fEcclesiastics, he gave them 
~ so much authority, and allowed them such an unbounded sway, 
that their perpetual interference came at last to obstruct the 

wheels of government, and to disgust, as well as to deprive of 





































(109) The Indians have no other ‘comedies than such farces as were known 
this difference, that they never mix 


ese exhibitions, on the other 


me to give the ton 
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all power, the Governors of provinces, the Collectors of the 
Revenue, the Fodjdars and the military Commanders, all of 
whom fell into a neglect of the duties incumbent on their station 

and by their inaction gave rise to an infinity of disinaiaas 
insomuch that all the ancient rules of Government were set aside, 
all ranks were confounded, and an universal neglect and in- 
difference took place everywhere. Hashem-aaly-qhaneghafi, the 
Historian, relates that the Emperor having appointed Abdo- 
vehhab, a citizen of Ahmed-abad, to the office of Cazi of Cazies, 
or Supreme Judge, he suffered him to assume so much authority 
in all matters of revenue and Government, that the Ministers 
themselves thought it incumbent upon them to keep fair with 
such a man, and to husband his good will; after having ex- 
perienced to their cost, that it was in vain for them to find no- 
thing but artifice and collusion in his conduct, and to accuse 
him of being intent only on amassing money. And of this we 
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have a very strange instance in the following story, which, as 

well as so many others, is upon record :— 

Whilst. the illustrious Moghtar-qhan was Governor of 

Burhanp&r (and he was a nobleman allied both to the Emperors 

t of Iran and to those of Hindostan), the office of Supreme Cazy a 

f of that Province was bestowed on Mahmed-saleh, a man born — 

r in the East (105), who being supported by the Emperor's favor 
and known countenance, became so enterprising, and assumed 
so much authority, that the Governor-General himself seemed to 
bend under his authority. Once Moghtar-qhan happened to — 
concern himself for a man against whom another had set up an 
obsolete claim for a house, claim which the whole city, as well 
as the Governor-Ceneral, knew to be superannuated. Ba 16 
Judge, by admitting the testimony of two witnesses in op 0s 
to the evidence of the Governor and of most of the Grandees 

3 of Burhanp8r, adjudged the house to the claimant, rs i 

to shew his power in opposition to that of the Governor s. 
latter, unable to withstand the Cazy’s decision, retired in 

‘A few days after, another similar cause being brou 

g again decided in a 
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the evidence of those two men, the Governor, with a number of 
creditable men, stood up and accused them both of perjury; on 
which both the men acknowledged themselves guilty of the 
charge. The Governor upon this public acknowledgment turn- 
ed to the judge and said: “ These are those same men upon whose 
| “contemptible evidence you have deprived some days ago that 
1 “ poor man of his house, against the general conviction and 
| ‘universal testimony of all the citizens of Burhanp8yr.”’ The 
1 | Cazy, aware of Moghtar-qhan’s intention, became angry, and 
he answered in these words: “/ suppose, sir, that your inten- 
q “ tion was only against me, whom you wanted to render ridicul- 
i i “ous; but L inform you that you have rendered the law itself 
“ yidiculous, as well as it’s proposed ; and of course, that you 
“have fallen under it’s lash, and have merited corporal puntsh- 
“ment. The credit of these two witnesses does not seem to be 
“yet affected ; it is so far intire, that should those same men 
“ stand up now, and give evidence that you have drunk wine 
il “ yesterday, 1 would condemn you immediately to the chastise- 
“ ment decreed by the law (106). As to those that prevaricate, 
“the law is clear on that head.’ ‘This said, he ordered the 
beards and whiskers of those two men to be shaven, their 
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persons to be seated upon an ass, with their faces besmeared 
with dirt, and turned backwards, and then to be confined in 
prison, after having been carried in derison throughout the 
principal streets and markets of the city. One of those two 
men poisoned himself on hearing this sentence ; and the Cazy 
resigned his office, and retired to his house. This retreat 
consterned the Governor, who sensible how addicted was the 
Emperor to ecclesiastics, and apprehensive that he might take 
this affair very ill, thought it expedient to pay a visit to the Judge, 
and to engage him to resume his functions with as overbearing 
a sway, and as offensive a haughtiness as ever; nor did he reap 
ym all this affair any thing but shame and repentance. Never- 
he _Empero with all his prejudices came to open his 
inding that the ecclesiastics troub led and overset 
, and that nothing would go forwards 

Say in bis service, a set of 
I the books 
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and registers of the Revenue, where the axle-trees of the wheels 
of oternment, he contrived to take his revenge of that loyal 
epbinissive people, by loading them with new impositions, exact- 
ing double duties from those of that description, and submitting 
them to a poll-tax—innovations which after all gave him a deal 
of trouble, and produced nothing but repentance. For such 
ordinances require a strong hand, and a great exactitude, sO as 
to subdue equally the highest and lowest of mankind; and when 
they affect only the impotent, without having any energy over 
the headstrong and refractory, they cease to be laws and they 
dishonour all Government. After all, it must be remembered 
that as Princes and Kings are reputed the shadows of God, they 
ought, in humble imitation of His divine attributes, to accom- 
modate themselves to the dispositions and minds of their subjects, 
so as to carry an equal hand over them, without exception, with- 
out predilection. and without shewing a dislike or hatred to any 
description of men. Such impartiality is incumbent upon Princes, 
if they intend to be the fathers and cherishers of the people 
entrusted to their care, and if they really wish that every man 
should look up to the Monarch as to his benevolent forgiving 
father. This is a {duty incumbent upon them, if they wish that 
every one should think himself happy under their government. 
For the subject must be cherished in the very palm of the 
Monarch’s hand, if the Monarch really intends to discharge his 
duty, and to let the world see, that he feels all the meaning of 
these verses of Saadi’s: 
“ That beneficent Being which from its invisible treasury 
« Feeds, with an equal hand, the believer, the uubeliever, the weak, 


“and the strong, 
“ Might, if it had so pleased, have created men of ane opinion, 
e and the same religion.” 


* Or have converted them at one word to an 
If, then, conversion is intended, lenity and benevolence especially 
to the poor and impotent, will go a great way in reconciling 
the hearts of mankind. Let then Kings and Monarchs look 
day and night into the book containing the actions and say- 
ings of the Prince of Prophets and Chief of messengers ; let 
them admire with what sweetness and forbearance that Noble 
Being used the unbelievers of his time, his personal enmies(107), 
is strictly true, militates strongly 


(107) This assertion of the Author's; which i 
. that Musulmanism has 


against that envenomed opinion scattered all over Europe, 





Singular 
sentiments of 
an Asiatic, 
which ought 
to be written 
in letters of 
gold upon 
the gates of 
allthe Princes 
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and how he opened the recesses of those stubborn understand- 
ings with the key of his goodness and liberality ; let them admire 
how he softened the ulcers of those cankered hearts of theirs, 
with the balsam of bis good manners! He gained their hearts 
at last so far as to convert them into so many friends, whom he 
associated to himself in his wars and expeditions ; but whom he 
also knew how to keep in such a state of inferiority, that none 
of them could pretend to an equality with him, although every 
one of them was invested with some command. 


SSS Sa ee RsESR EY 
been propagated by the sword, and that Mohammed never converted any one 
otherwise. There is a very short answer to such an assertion, endlessly and most 
impudently repeated and inculcated all over the world, and it is this: a gross 
falsehood and a gross error, Never did Mahomet convert any one with the sword, 
and never did Musulmanism force any one to conversion. This is so far true 
that (to omit numerous instances) Ab8esofian, uncle to Mahomet, but his mortal 
enemy, that man whom he took: prisoner and whom he appointed to the Govern- 
ment of Taif, his native country, died an unbeliever ; and moreover, rallying at his 
nephew, now universally acknowledged as Missionary from God; and we may 

MW remember that the Jews, especially those of Qhaibar, to whom he seems to have 
ih returned all the aversion they bore him, those men guilty of so many bloody actions 








and so many perfidies, never experienced at his hands a harsher treatment, than 

that of paying to him a third of the product of their date-tree. Here is more. 

= He was poisoned by Djoveira, one of their daughters ; he knew it, and never offered 
any thing more than a confirmation of that tribute, As to the forced conversions 

said to have been worked by the Musulmanism, all over the world, here is what 

= all the earth deposes. Without mentioning the Maldivas the Malabar, the Eastern 
Peninsula, all China, all Tartary, all that endless Archipelago of the Indian Ocean, 
all Habissinia, all Negro-land, &c,, &c., countries, where the Musulman arms never 
penetrated, it may be said with great truth that forced conversions are unknown 
to the ‘Mahometans ; and without looking at the present state of Musulman coun- 
tries, which swarm with churches, ‘Priests, and Christians ; without minding the 
Turkish dominions, where there are as many Christians as in the British dominions ; 
without minding Hindostan, where Gentoos are to Musnlmans as three or four to 
one; without recurring to Spain, where the latter, Musulmans would have been 
_ happy to experience one-teath part of th nity hich they had themselves shewn, 
: some centuries before, to those i me their conquerors ; with= 
leg pall tae a Musulman “any man to point out one 

vil m Tou F to ood Hope and to China, 

us tenets, inorder to 
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VERSES. 
“ Never take your ownself for the standard to which virtue can rise 
“in a virtuous heart ; 
“ Nor ever confound Shir and Shir (108) although they be wrritten alike.” 
One would think that a Prince, so zealous for a religion that 

recommends meekness, and enforces mercy, must have been 
remarkably tender-hearted ; and here are some instances of that 
tenderness of heart: He kept his eldest son confined for years 
together for no other reason, but because that young unex- 
perienced Prince had joined Soltan-shudjah, his maternal uncle, ~ 
in his wars of Bengal, in hopes of becoming his son-in-law. It 
is true that the Prince repented of his rashness, and came back 
of himself; but it is no less true that he was punished with a 
severe confinement ; and this was also the usage offered to his 
other son, Sultan Muizzem, since Bahader-shah, who was accus- 
ed of intriguing with Soltan-ab8l-hasen, surnamed Nana-shah, 
king of Haider-abad. The Prince, with his sons and family, 


instantly ? And yet it is exactly what another religion has said, and has been say- 
ing to this day to all mankind. The Musulmans being originally, not the scum of 
alittle ignoble obscure people, but conquerors, used constantly to say to the con- 
quered, Be our subjects, and pay usa poll-tax,as such, Do you dislike it? Then be 
our brethren, become of the same religion ; and down with the tax. But there is 
another religion in the world, which has been at all times a scene of blood and 
massacre, and which would be so to this very day, had not mankind become ex- 
tremely cold and indifferent on that article. That religion, so early as ninety years 
after its foundation, had, even then, men who would strike a Roman Governor : 
sacrificing to Fupiter Optumus Maxumus, and reproach him with that act of alle- % 
giance. It had men who so early as Diocletian's time could in revenge set oy fire + . 
an Emperor's palace, and in time massacre his consort and piste and childzens ™ 
That religion never said to any one, Be our brethren, or pay us a tribute, and remaiit 
as youare, But it has been saying for seventeen hundred years together : ie Mee 
or we will cut your throats immancably. And this 
over and over thundered out toall mankind 
and from England and France, to America 
finity of people who would have been eae 
glad to keep their religion on paying a tribute, on paying it me Me $55 
wonder then, if a Musulman of some learning and knowledge hi eas mor 

than once, (and we have been only repeating his own reasoning), that Sa = 

carefully examined the European assertion, he could not find a single vil LS = By 


toi i intr by the sword or »; 3 
the Mahometan religion might have been introduced by, the sWOrSis8t rt 
: ould afford him one single stance 


away your idols, and take ours, 
merciless sentence has been loudly and 
from the Baltic to the Aller, in Saxony, 
and toIndia, It has been thundered out toan in 











where the other religon has been propagated otherwise, y Uae acne aa ae 
(108) These words are written alike in Persian, and signify, the = ale is ie 





the other Tiger or Lion. 
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and come of his trustiest eunuchs, was confined for a number of 
years; and in this long confinement he suffered numberless 
affronts and hardships, in which Nor-en-nessa-begum, his be- 
loved, his sensible and learned consort, was joined to him, for 
she would not part with her husband on any terms. His ennuchs 
underwent a variety of hard usage and even torments, to make 
them cSnfess their master’s guilt; but as nothing could by 

proyed that way, and nothing came out of their mouths, he righ! 

ly concluded that he would be accused of injustice and hardnes. 
of heart. He sent the Prince word that he had better confess his 
misdemeanors, and ask his pardon, as such a confession would 
conduce to his safety in this world and the other. The Prince 
with an admirable presence of mind answered directly, 7hat 
although it was true that man never could repay the obligations 
he had to the Divine Goodness, and of course was guilty and 
defective, yet as he was not conscious of the crime laid to his 
charge, he could not of course confess himself guilty of it. The 
father was shocked at his answer; and this resentment rising 
to a pitch, he increased the rigours of his son’s confinement, and 
carried matters so far, that the Prince was debarred the use of 
suitable clothes and aliments, and condemned to live without 
paring his nails, shaving his head, clipping his beard, or bathing 
his body; so that for a length of time, he was himself, with his 
whole family, obliged to undergo these _hardships. 

med to be the basis of the 
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suffered the most disgracious checks, and the most shameful mis- 
carriages ; and all that by his own fault, for whatever he saw was 
of his own seeking. Some neglects and ruinous mistakes of his 
are recorded at length in Hashem aaly-qhan-qhafi’s history; but 
we have many instances of his unforgiving vindictive temper. 
Generosity, magnificence, and compassion to strangers are 
qualities so conspicuous in the characters of the Emperors of the 
Sefi-race (:09), (whose tombs may be ever resplendent with the 
rays of Divine merey!) that they are become a matter of enco- 
mium and admiration to all the world; insomuch that none of their 
successors, no more than any of their predecessors, can come up 
to them in those heavenly qualifications, which they have con- 
stantly exercise towards several Kings and Princes of diverse 
nations. History is, to their eternal honor, full of such instances 
of their benignity ; nor is a man in Hindostan uninformed of the 
extreme goodness and compassion shewn by them to some 
refugee Princes of the family of Babr, and especially to 
Homay8n. Shah-soleiman himself (father to Shah-soltan-hos- 
séin (110), although a Prince negligent, incapable, fanguinary, and 
immersed in all the abominations of daily crapule and endless 
debauch, nevertheless approved himself a great Monarch, when 
he received the Prince Ecber, son to Aoreng-zib, with a cordial- 
ity, and a generosity which nothing could equal but the father’s 
baseness of mind, and his hardness of heart to his own son, or 
the perfidy of the heretical Prince of Mascat to his Royal guest. 
All these events are mentioned at length by Hashem-aaly- 
qhan-qhdfi, who seems anxious to hang every one of them as 
so many pendants to the ears of attentive posterity. Whilst 
\oreng-zib treated his own offspring in such a manner, it is 
curious to see what usage he offered to some Gentoo Princes, 
who had rendered him some services, but to whose race, as well 
to all Gentoos whatever, he had a natural antipathy. Radja 
Djesvent-rathor, who had always been an ambitious restless 
Prince, and was more hate 


became a great object of favor for him at once. Hearing that 





¥ i i ily. 
; (109) The Kings of Persia, of the Sefi family, : ; 
(110) Shah-soltan-hossdin, a weak Prince, was the last of ne Soh — ha 
reigned over all Iran. He was dethroned and confined by Mir mal m8d, the 
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Afghan, whose family was itself expelled by Tahmasp-c8ly-qhan, alias Nadyr-shah. 
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he was come out of Gudjrat to Dara-shecoh’s assistance, and 
that he had engaged him to try his fate in another battle in 
Adjmir, he prevailed upon him, by Radja Djehy-sing’s interposi- 
tion, to quit the Prince’s party; and for this worthy proceeding 
of his, he was rewarded with the military grade of seven thousand 
horse, and the rich Government of Gudjrat, with permission of 
never coming to Court. This Radja, on the cessation of the 
troubles in Decan, was appointed to the command of an expedi- 
tion in Cab8l, where the officers under him being all Radjp8ts, 
equally bold and imprudent, two of them that happened to be 
his own sons, quitted the army without leave from Emir-qhan, 
the Governor of the Province, and on their return home present- 
ed themselves to the ferry on the Atec (111), where being 
refused admittance, as they had no pass, they, like thoughtless 
young men, picked up a quarrel with the guards, and passed by 
force. But as Shah-djehan-abad lay full in their way to their 
homes, no sooner had they set a foot in its territory, than they 
were stopped by an Imperial command, whilst the Cutval with 
a body of troops received an order to surreund them, and to 
prevent their flight. After some days, the Commanders and 
officers that were with those Princes, petitioned for leave to go 
on with their journey and to return home; and this favor they 
easily obtained from the Emperor, who thought their departure 
so much the better for his design, as they would leave behind, 
as he thought, the children and consorts of the two Radjas, 
surrounded by his own troops. The officers having obtained 
leave, dressed the consorts of the two Gentoo Princes in men’s 
clothes, and his two sons like two slave-boys; and taking them 
in their retinue as so many menial servants, they left in their 
stead, some slave-boys dressed like Princes, and some waiting- 
maids, with the apparel and jewels of real Ranies or Princesses ; 
at the same time a strong guard of trusty Radjp8ts being order- 
ed to watch round the tents where the pretended Princes and 


pt, they set out the real ones, after 
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at least a delay of five or six hours; after which time they might 
surrender their charge, as by that time the real Princes and 
Princesses would be already far off. This being agreed to, they 
departed; and as soon as they were thought at a distance, 
orders came for bringing the Princesses to the Seraglio, and 
for reducing the young Princes to slavery. But by this time 
the secret had taken vent, and troops had been senteafter the 
runaways, although in vain. Meanwhile the Radjp8t guard, 
after protracting the time under several pretences, at last re- 
fused to resign their charge, and in fact did not resign it, but 
after fighting valiantly, until they were all slain or wounded. 
In this manner their charge was taken possession of, the women 
were put in the service of some of the ladies of the Imperial 
Sanctuary, and the boys received against their will the seal of 
Musulmanism (112); and for a length of time a rumour prevail- 
ed that these were the real Princes and Princesses, and that 


eee ere 

(112) It is surprising that a man, so well informed as our Author, should men- 
tion circumcision as the seal of Musulmanism. It is not so; nor is there one single 
word about it in the Coran. It was barely an old custom amongst the Arabs, that 
had in Mahomet’s time two or three thousand years of antiquity. The Author 
could not know that there are nations that use circumcision, together with baptism ; 
for instance, the Habissinians, and many others that have that bloody rite, with- 
out so much as having heard of Musulmanism ; and such are the Hottentots and 
some Americans, and even the Islanders of the South Sea. Nay, the Christians 
themselves, a hundred and fifty years after their appearance in the world, used 
throughout all Syria to circumcise as well as to baptise their proselytes—two 
rites equally common throughout all antiquity to several nations as well as to 
the Jews, But what proves beyond any doubt how little circumcision can be athe 
seal of Musulmanism, is the variations under which it appears amongst the Arabians 


themselves, to say nothing of others, There are to the translator's knowledge four 


different kinds of circumcision amongst them ; and of this, he should never have 


suspected anything, but for an adventure that happened 3 1769, during ie st 
years’ residence at Mecca. A girl just married, that lived in the story ik pis 
leapt out of her bed at day-break ; and running down stairs in the tan a ie 
every demonstration of contempt, horror, and amazement, she scream ner Me 
her husband was a Nassara, or a Nazarean (a Christian), and lamented her te 
This Nassara was no less a man than Sheh-abbass-bedavi, our instructor Hs ae 
of pilgrimage. He was forty years of age, born at Mecca, and this ep ree aa 
wife. This uproar having brought about two hundred persons of al : 


sexes, within or about the shop, who all made a joke of the ae et Ri 
high flavoured sarcasms upon it, I learned from several ae al eee 
three were so circumcised) that a few tribes in the deserts of Na i , ere 
(where the bride was born and bred) had a particular Sa aii reader é 
themselves; and this deserves 4 description, om the supposition that the rea® 
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the others were the counterfeit ones, set up on purpose to save 
Radja Djesvent-sing’s honor. v5 d= eae 

Be it as it will, Aoreng-zib, who could not bear to have been 
outwitted, but who pretended to act only by a principle of 





knows already some thing of the circumcision used in India; that circumcision is 
not about thgprepuce; itis about the whole pubis, which it embraces in this 
manner, A man belonging to the family bids the youth (and he must be a Pubere) 
sit down under a tree upon a stone, and then with a razor or the point of a sharp 
knife, he marks into the skin a bloody line that circumscribes the top and lateral 
parts of the pubis, down to the lateral parts of the thigh which are closed to the 
scrotum, This done, he seizes the two corners with both his hands, and tears the 
whole down, so as to leave the pubis, the penis, great part of the scrotum, and 
part of the thighs bare. Good God! Isthat credible? It is affirmed so, by hun- 
dreds of people that have no interest in imposing. Is it practicable without killing 
the patient? The translator has seen three such Arabs, and has heard of thousands ; 
nor is it possible to impose such a tale on people that have a thousand times a year 
an opportunity of verifying the truth of it- But this is not all, All this while the 
youth has a sword in one hand, and a spear in the other, with the point fixed on his 
naked foot, whilst all the men and all the women of the family, or village, (nor are 
the virgins excluded) stand assembled about his person, and the orator or Poet of 
the clan (for each clan has one) addresses him in these words:—‘‘No groan; no 
"tear; take care that thy uncle once killed a lion, body to body ; and that, being 
“sent on a massage to such a tribe, his provisions failed, and he travelled on five 
“days together without eating, and two days without drinking. Thy father was a 
“great warrior. He slew in battle such a one, and such a one wounded such a 
“one, the famous Horseman, Having gone on an expedition towards Bussorah, 
‘he was caught by the Governor of that place, who ordered twenty candles to be 
‘run in several parts of his flesh, where they were left burning. Thy brave father 
“did not utter a single groan, and he reproved your elder brother for sodoing ; and 
“that brother held his tongue.” When the ceremony is over, the youth stands 
up, brandishes his spear, and is caught in the arms of the women who carry him, 
to an entertainment in the middle of the acclamations of the whole assembly. 
_ Mr. Francis Scott, our friend, who had made a dozen of voyages to several parts 
of Arabia, and spoke Arabic fluently, knew that singular custom; but he rendered 
it more credible and less painful. He said that the penis being previously circum- 
cised as usual, the pubis, and only the pubis, was torn away with the ceremonies 
a This is not all, Girls are also circumcised in that manner among those of 
that cl: i sf 
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religion, undertook an expedition against Dj8céi-p8r, the Capital 
and original country of the Radjahs of the Rathor family, and 
of the ancestors of Djesvent’s. The neighbouring Radja of 
Dj8déi-p8r thinking his honor concerned in protecting the 
consorts and children of Radja Djesvent’s raised troops, and 
put himself upon his defence. The Emperor hearing of this, 
sent him word that he had better discharge the arrears “due upon 
his poll-tax and dismiss from his territories the consorts and 
children of Radja Djesvent’s ; the Radja at first seemed inclined 
to comply, and he sent ambassadors to camp, who took care 
to soothe the Emperor, and to make him so easy, that in a few 
days he returned to his Capital, leaving Qhan-djhan with a body 
of troops and orders to receive the promised money, and to 
bring the country of Dj&déi-p8r under controul. But as soon as 
he was gone, the Radja continued as refractory as ever. The 
Emperor extremely incensed, quitted the Capital a second time, 
and marched again into Adjmir against the Gentoo Prince. 
He also sent letters to Sultan Muazzem, his eldest son, who 
governed the Decan, requiring him to come to Court in post; 
and another such command was dispatched to Azem-shah, who 
commanded in Bengal. Meanwhile the Imperial Prince Ecber, 
who was at Court, and in the very prime of his youth, received 
orders to march against the Radja ; and the Prince’s tutor, Shah- oe 
c8ly-qhan, having requested to lead the vanguard, was decorat- a 
ed with an augmentation of his military grade, and the surname 
of Betor-qhan ; at the same time a number of veterans, compan: al 
ed by officers of character, were ordered to attend him, and at 
last he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the expedition. 


The new General attacked the Rajp8ts, beat them everywhere, ; 
and reduced the nation to extremities ; 


ursued them a long time 3 
s = : uidzzem arrived at 


and it was at this very time that Sultan M ; is 
camp. He was ordered to march against a party of Radjaats : 

that had fortified themselves at the Reservoir of Rana-sakur, .- 
distant about eight cosses from the Imperial SBMS pe Soe 

Imperial Prince, Azem-shah, arriving meanwhile, he me ler- De 
ed to march against another party of Radjp8ts._ ithe: ae od 
finding himself hard pressed, made up matters by an agreement, Ee 
his notions so wellin the 
: volt against his 













young Prince's mind, that he engaged him to re 
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own father, against whom he undertook to support him im- 
mediately with an army of thirty thousand Rajp8t horse. 

Prince Ecber, who had his own father’s example before his 
eyes, thought it was very easy to revolt, and as easy to maintain 
a revolt, against him. But Sultan Muazzem, who was attached 
tothe ygung Prince, his brother, and had heard something of 
his design, wrote him a short letter of advice and reprimand ; 
and he at the same time dispatched a supplique to the Emperor, 
to request his paying some attention to the intrigues of the 
Radjp8ts, who might avail themselves of the young Prince's 
youth and inexperience to engage him into some improper steps. 
The Emperor who had a’ perfect reliance on Prince Ecber’s 
character, answered Sultan Muazzem in these severe terms; “/ 
“hope that God Almighty shall forgive you this enormous 
“ calumny, and afford you time to repent of it, so as that you 
“ may one day firmly walk upon the Bridge of Serat (113), in 
“token of His having granted you a pardon for this disposition 
“of yours to listen to rumours disadvantageous to others.” 
This was the letter he wrote to his eldest son; but a little after 
he became necessarily convinced of his mistake, when he heard 
that the Prince Ecber had assumed the Crown, struck money in 
his name, created his tutor, Bethor-qhan, a Commander of seven 
thousand horse, and promotted every one of the Commanders 
and Lords that were with him to grades and employments in the 
Empire. Then he felt his own danger, the more so, as now he 
had about himself not one man of character but Assed-qhan and 
Behre-mend-qhan, with about eight hundred horse, and some 
clerks of the treasury; he therefore sent an order to Sultan 
Muazzem to come immediately with his troops. The Prince, on 
this order, left his consort and family in his camp, recommending 
them to God Almighty; and setting out for Court with his two 
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A son, and directly sent bim an order to leave his troops behind 
' 

and to: come to the presence alone with his two sons. He at 


the same time ordered all his artillery to be pointed against his 
troops. The Prince complied with the order punctually ; and 
; the Emperor, being now so strongly reinforced, turned his views 
} towards Prince Ecber’s people, and by dint of threats and _pro- 
f mises, he engaged numbers of them to return to their #legiance. 
Fortune favoured him so far, that his summons had almost a 
general effect ; fear seized both Prince Ecber and his councillors, Is abandon. 
and they all thought of escaping by flight. But meanwhile an pee 
order having been dispatched to the neighbouring Governors 
and Fodjdars to bring him prisoner, he suffered incredible hard- 
} ships in flying day and night; and after a variety of adventures, 
he arrived at last at the Court of Simba-dji, son and successor Seeks an 
ke to Seva-dji, the Marhatta Prince. pee eeest 
' 
¥ 
Tal 


and assigned him a large pension; but as his behaviour in other Emperor, 
Simbaedji, 


Simba-dji received him kindly, 


respects was not answerable to his guest’s Imperial rank, the 
latter passed his time disagreeably, and pined away in discontent. 
The Emperor, informed of the asylum he had_ afforded his 
son, and fatigued, besides, with the continual complaints sent by 
the Governors of Decan against the inroads and violences of 
those free-booters, resolved to undertake an expedition against 
them, with the double view of recovering his son, and of punish- 
ing the Gentoo Prince. He called this a sacred war, undertaken 
against intractable infidels; and setting out in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, which answers to the year one thousand and 
: , a, he arrived in Decan, from whence he oe 
detached Yticad-qhan, son to his Vezir, Assed-qghan, with ig ; 
numerous army of veterans and an immense artillery. His 
orders were to subdue Simba, and to bring Ecber ; for such were a 
his proper words. ‘The Prince, become now fearful for his Be eo ; 
and life, found means with about two hundred men that remaine arhateal 
to him to make his way good to the sea-side j where ae 
cured a ship, he embarked with all his followers, and Het 


towards the country of Iran. In his navigation thither he met 
t his life in great danger, = 
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the sequel he seized on his person, and put him under a guard. 
He at the same time wrote to the Emperor to inform him that he 
had such a person in his hands, and that he might be prevailed 
upon to surrender it on several conditions, which he specified; 
two of which were, the sending of a sum of five laes of rupees 
as a present, and the granting a general exemption of duties for 
ever to*all the Mascatian vessels that frequented the ports of 
India. The Musulman Emperor, that Prince jealous of the 
honour of the law, that Champion of religion, was not ashamed 
to enter into that shameful treaty with that apostate here- 
tic (114), and to grant him all his demands. 
to the Governor of Surat, informing him of the general exemp- 
tion granted to the Mascatian vessels, and commanding him to 
send a ship to Mascat, commanded by an able seaman, for the 
purpose of bringing up the Prince prisoner. ‘The Governor 
cast his cyes upon one Hadji-fazul,a man who enjoyed the 
command of an Imperial ship by hereditary right, and who 
having made many voyages in Arabia, was thoroughly acquaint 
ed with those parts. The man departed; but hearing abroad, 
that Shah-sultan-soleiman, the Sefian, Emperor of Iran (whose 
tomb may for ever be illuminated by the rays of Divine mercy !), 
had granted an asylum to the fugitive Prince, and had used him 
with the most Princely kindness, lhe thought proper to come 
back. ‘The detail of this surprising revolution is as follows :— 

The Iranian Emperor was informed that a Prince of the 
Babrian blood having fled from his father’s resentment, had 
resolved to take shelter in Iran; but that being forced into the 
Harbour of Mascat by a tempest that had put his life in imminent 
danger, he had met with the most unworthy usage. The Imam 
vereign of that country, having had the inhumanity to cast 


He sent an order 


to have “more than 
em in India, in this 


ibly, it is to 
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: ; of all the circumstances 
relative to Bhs strange adventure, than he thought his honour 
goncerned BpaneSeu Ul aca Prince that had been seeking an asylum 
in his dominions. His anger, that anger capable to set the 
universe in a flame, kindled at the baseness and treacherous 
conduct of the Mascatian Prince; and he sent him a letter and 
message to this purport: “ 7hat he had a numerous army 
“ ready to chastise him for his infamous conduct ; and that if 
‘he delayed a moment to send to his Court a Prince who was 
“under the safeguard of his name, or neglected to do it with 
‘the utmost honor and attention, he might rest assured that the 
“army of Iran would cross over, put to fire and sword every 
“part of his country, without distinction of age or sex, and 
“ destroy his own person, with his whole family.” The Mascat- 
ian King, on receiving such u threatening letter, was frighten- 
ed beyond his wits. He altered his behaviour to the Prince, 
treated him with the utmost respect and honor, and having 
got him embarked in a ship of his own, with many presents, 


Emperor no sooner was informed 


and every necessary piece of furniture for so great a Prince, he 
sent him over to Benderi-abbass (115). There the Prince landed ; 
and he immediately dispatched to Isfahan, the Capital of Iran, 
one of his followers, called Mahmed-hibrahim, who was a 
very sensible well-behaved man. His orders were to repair in 
all speed to the foot of that second Solomon’s throne, and to 
return to the Sefian Emperor his cordial thanks for his having 
so strongly concerned himself in restoring a forlorn Prince to 
liberty and safety. Shah-sultan-suleiman having heard Mahmed- 
hibrahim with the utmost benignity, dismissed him to his 
master, and got him accompanied by Mahmed Hashem-qhan, 
the Tabrizian, a Lord of his Court, with orders to bring the 
Prince with the utmost honor and deference, without sparing, 
in the journey, anything that might conduce to his ease, CON~ 
venience, or pleasure. His orders were to treat him in all res- 
pects as his Imperial guest; and as he came to hear that the 
territory of Benderi-abbass produced certain fruits extremely 





(115) Bendeti-abbass, alias Camran or Gambron, is over against al a 
on the Persian shore, a place as horribly hot as Mascat itself, ‘but more unheal 3 ra 
(116) Mangoes, Pine-apples, and Betel : three words unknown to the Indians, 
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likewise a certain leaf called Paa n, without the use of which 
those people became uneasy, an Imperial order was dispatched 
to the Governor of Benderi-abbass to take care, not only to 
furnish the Prince with those productions during his stay in that 
port, but likewise to send daily a sufficiency for his house- 
hold, during his voyage to Court, and during his sojourn at the 
Capital. His Majesty had the attention to send secretly with 
the envoy a painter so admirable in his art of drawing like- 
nesses, that he seemed to work by some magical power, that 
exczeded the extent of human capacity. He had orders to 
examine the Prince with as much attention as secrecy, and to 
send his picture to Court ; the Iranian Monarch wishing to guess 
al the real character of his mind by the gait of his body, and 
the features of his face; after which only he intended to give 
him audience. . 

After a long voyage the introductor Mabmed Hashem-qhan, 
the Tabrizian, arrived at Benderi-abbass, where he invited the 
Prince to Court, as he had taken every care imaginable to ren- 
der the voyage, not only less irksome, but even pleasing. Being 
arrived at three cosses from Isfahan, he landed the Prince 
in a Royal garden and seat. This was no sooner known to Shah- 
Soleiman, than to show his high regard for his guest, he repaired 
thither to make him a visit. The Prince went out of the garden 
and park to see him alight, and he presented him with three 


pieces of jewel; one of diamonds, the other of rubies, and the 


third of emeralds, all of exquisite beauty, and of an immense 

value, These he presented in. compliance with the custom of 

travellers, who, at their return home, make small presents to their 

The monarch, to oblige his guest, accepted the present, 
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in high esteem; and it was upon this kind of pavement that 
the Monarch and the Prince proceeded on horseback. The 
Monarch’s horse went on quietly and at an easy pace, but the 
Prince's horse proved extremely mettlesome, and at last turned 
so unruly as to trouble the whole cavalcade. This being observed 
by the grand equerry, he brought him another horse, and the 
Prince vaulting with agility from the one to the other,® excited 
the admiration of the by-standers, and the applause of the 
Monarch. Shah-soleiman, being by this time arrived at a forked 
street, stopped short, and went to his Royal seat, after having 
requested the Prince to accept of the lodgings that had been 
fitted up for him, and which proved to be a Palace filled with 
every necessary and every conyeniency for himself and for his 
retinue. The next day the Monarch took again the trouble of 
making the Prince a visit in his new lodgings ; from whence, after 
a short pause, be brought him to the Royal Palace, where he made 
him sit ona Mesned apart, shewed him every mark of honor and 
regard, and entertained him the whole day; at the end of which 
he dismissed him to his own lodgings, assigning for his subsist- 
ence a plentiful pension. After a certain time the Prince ex- 
pressed a desire of returning to Hindia, and a bope that he would 
be assisted with a body of troops. The Monarch answered: << oul 
“Expect nothing of that kind from me, so long as your father 
“ shall be alive. After his death, when the matter shall come 
“to be debated between your brothers, I shall not think myself 
“exempted from obliging and assisting you.” 
After such a narrative (and there are some oth 
follow) the candid reader shall have it now in his power to fone 
a judgment of Aoreng-zib, of the Prince of Mascat, of 3 Ss 
Monarch of Iran, and of some others. He will soon find ce 
nobility or baseness of each character, and the vileness see 3 ss 
famy of each individual, and will thenceforth conclude for 
and make his choice of what models he intends for his pa 
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hard as to render respiration difficult. The Emperor, after paus- 
sing awhile, called for a number of lofty elephants, which carry 
the Imperial streamers and insignia, and had gone forwards ; he 
also commanded the elephants destined for the Imperial per- . 
son, and he directed that they should be brought together, and 
made to force a passage by forming several ranks. The order 
being executed, numbers of people were under-trodden by the 
elephants, or wounded by the horses, grown unruly ; the rest fled 
to their homes, and expecting nothing from the Emperor's com- 
passion, submitted to their fate, and paid the tax. All this mer- 
cilessness, and all this hardness of heart proved of little avail, and 


| and what for his detestation and contemp!. After this digres. 
i sion, which we have thought of use, nothing remains now for us, 
I but to return to our history, and to the Radjp8t Princes. 

This escape of the consorts and children of Radja Djesvent- 
sing’s (escape that did so much honour to the brabery and_fidel- 
ity of the Radjp8ts), and this protection afforded him by the 
i Ranna, aided to the fatal consequences to which it gave birth, 
iy incensed Aoreng-zib to such a high degree, that he set out for D 
| i Adjmir with an intention to destroy the Ranna's family. His 
hatred to Gentoos rose now toa pitch; so that he ordered the 
14 Capitation-tax (118) to be raised rigorously, sent circular orders 












ne for that purpose throughout all the provinces, and enforced his | for very little purpose. His obstinate wars in Decan necessarily 

} : commands with great asperity, both in his camp and Capital. slackened the stiffness of the law. Nor did those very bloody 

ae As the Gentoos in that city amounted to several lacs, many battles, and very laborious expeditions of his, produce any very 

ete, thousands amongst whom were too poor to afford the tax, they great advantage to the Empire ; for no man will attribute to the 

against the assembled in vast multitudes under the place where they knew Emperor the battles fought, and the conquests made, in Decan, 

undoes} the Emperor was sitting, and they set up a plaintive tone of in Bengal, and in Asham, by those immortal Lieutenants of his, 

} i voice, which by degrees rose to the cupola of heaven. Aoreng- the heroes of the age, all Commanders equally intrepid and pru- 

zib, so far from granting their request, did not so much as_ take dent ; for instance, Qhan-djchan-cocal-tash, the Lord of Lords, 

| notice of their sobs and complaints. The Gentoos consterned, A Muiizzem the Moghul, the Afghans Dilir-qhan, Agher-qhan, and 

but not without hopes, waited for the next Friday, when the Da8d-qhan the Coréishy, and so many others who every 

if Emperor was to go, as usual, to perform his devotions at the exhibited feats of prowess, that would have attracted the oe 

on cathedral, and then they assembled by ten thousands and by tion of any age. All these were pa wes me cia 

| lacs, so as to fill up all the space betwixt the gate of the citadel on seeing the little notice sige Me chee sae = eee 

ha and the great mosque, together with the adjacent streets and quence of that disgust and universal pe 

‘Their very lanes. The passage being intirely barred up, cries, sobs, and ral of his armies met pete i pet ae = aa mention 

. rat lamentations commenced on all sides, and little by little, they defeats ; such, indeed, as it Is eee ee meee pee 

| Bey ofcom- rose to the highest skies. No efforts were wanting to clear up at length. Hence the reason “ ly i fine s ee a we 

pinning ot It. the way, and the guards striking mercilessly over heads and the first ten years of ‘that Pras ae ef r . eee 

. hands, maimed and wounded numbers of people ; for all that, no reign having been forbidden in es pearear ee ten years 
: passage could be elzared; and no sooner had the moving throne their chronicles ; aise oe oes a cige | 
advanced the length of two yards, than it was stopped short : we find no detail of many ae One Hashem-aaly-quan- Es 

Pe again. At last it became equally impossible to move backwards It is those very parts which the 


i j indi ic ssly selected for 
or forwards from the spot where it was jammed in; nor could qhafi, seems just to ntlisates which i a be 
the Emperor move in his own throne, nor any man from his : publication, and which shall pa me ah a 

e; and yet the throng seemed to increase, and it pressed so , tosave my own credit; they are. 4 papa eae 
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and especially Mustded-yhan, used to commit secretly to writ. 
ing some of the events relative to the wars in Decan, passing 
slightly over the blamable parts of his conduct, and insisting 
only upon conquests of cities and fortresses, and upon victories. 
But as this ts far from filling up the chasm of forty remaining 
years, I have endeavoured to make up the deficiency by assem- 
bling from all parts, and bringing together in one point of view, 
some scattered members of knowledge and intelligence transmit- 
ted to posterity by by-standers equally impartial and clear- 
sighted. And as, notwithstanding that, 1 find no particular 
account of the second ten years of that incomparable Emperor's 
reign, such at least as is digested in months and years, and it 
is impossible, of course, to bring such a disjointed part into 
regular order, 1 have endeavoured to give some account of this 
second decade as far as the nineteenth year, by Comparing to- 


gether the Gazettes sent to the presence, with the annals of 


several neighbouring provinces, as drawn up by witnesses 
present and unconcerned ; and it is from such materials, that 
t shall endeavour to continue this historical account, taking it 
up at the twentieth year of that reign. 

Qhan-djehan, after his expedition of Haider-abad, was 
disgraced, and he retired to his Djaghiry lands, where he died 
of a broken heart. That General had chastised the Mahrattas 
in such a manner, as to compel them to aquiet submisstve 
behaviour, for some time before the arrival of the Emperor's 
victorious standards in those parts. Yet it happened that after 
the arrival of such numerous forces with the Emperor himself 
at their head ; after the conquest of so many fortresses and 
cities ; after spending so many corors of money, and full twenty- 
six years of his life in that expedition ; those countries, at 
his death, were more unsettled than ever, and those infidels, 50 
often beaten and vanguished, were become more warlike and 
more insolent than ever. They were settling their abodes upon 
the ancient territory of the Empire, and very often giving his 
armies shameful defeats, which cannot he attributed to any 
thing, but to that yeneral discontent, and that universal, 
disgust, that had spread among his officers and Ministers ; 
disgraces which after having obscured the glory of his armtes 
under his eyes, had extended to more distant provinces with a 
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contagion and a rapidity hardly to be conceived ; although such 
disgraces had never happened to Qhan-djehan, nor had he ever 
suffered such a defeat as might affect his character or endanger 
his honor. Nothing in that General's history, but famous 
battles, and glorious engagements. Besides his expeditions 
against the Kings of Bidja-pSr and Haider-abad, we see one 
continual series of heroical exertions, and so much Gemeralship 
and personal prowess, as to amaze the historians as well as the 
readers. The former relate of that General that, although he 
laboured then under the imputation of some underhand dealing 
with the Marhattas, he gave those insolent free-booters two 
defeats, that deserve to be recorded in the historical page. He 
was gone upon an expedition against them, and had advanced 
about forty or fifty cosses in their country, leaving the city 
of Aoreng-abad in his rear, when two of Simbadji’s Generals, 
as great pillagers as ever existed, gave him the slip; and with 
thirty thousand horse, as famished of booty and plunder as 
themselves, they advanced to the very gates of that city with a 
firm resolution to plunder it. That populous city trembled, 
and saw its suburbs plundered and sacked. Qhan-djehan, 
informed of their intention, turned about and followed them 
with so much expedition, that when he overtook them, he had no 
more than two thoustnd horse with him. With these few he 
attacked vigorously, without giving time to the enemy to 
and a bloody engagement taking place, 
he was performing wonders, and strewing the field with dead, 
when the rest of his troops arrived, and a general massacre 
commenced. It was remarked that wherever he fell, he never 


[ 7 1 t 
failed to mow down every thing about him. Whilst he was ye 
wo thousand horse, the Marhattas 


engaged with only his ¢ ee 
py a raged 
found out his small numbers ; and they were so encou age 
2 repeatedly, and with so 


the discovery, that they attacked him 
much vigor, that when his other troops arrived, he had only 


sixty troopers about his person (amongst these - <7 
ghan with his two or three brothers, and his son) + a castes 
these sixty men he was still a dangerous enemy. 126 

“hi vertook his own runaways, 
himself from that small troops, 0 ae eee 
and by encouraging them with the voce and han i oe - 
them back to the field, and engaged them to stand by him. 
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was at this time that his other troops overtook him; at which 
sight even those that had fled far off, came back of themselves, 
and joined in the general massacre. It is this battle which 
ts so famous all over those parts to this day, and is talked of 
with admiration all over Hindostan under the name of the 

Thefamous ttle of Hersol. The massacre was so general, and the number 

as eh of Marikitta dead bodies so incredible, that a great number of 
towers and pyramids were raised with their heads made up 
with moistened clay, all round the city of Aoreng-abad. A 
vast number of cart-loads of Marhatta spears and bucklers 
wasat the same time sent into the Citadel, together with an 
infinity of mares (119). 

The second battle is recounted in this manner :—AHe was 
encamped at about thirty cosses distance from Aor eng-abad, over 
against the Marhatta army, and ready to attack them, when 
he heard that a numerous cavalry had wheeled round his rear, 
and had marched straight to that city, in hopes of finding it 
defenceless and an easy prey. Qhan-djehan, leaving his son to 
oppose the enemy at the head of twenty theusand horse, set oul 
with a select body, and one of the Kadjahs that were in his camp. 
With these he measured thirty-five cosses in thirty hours, and 
arrived at about one o'clock in the morning within two cosses of 
the Marhatta cavalry, by which time he had no more than seven 
hundred troopers about his person. The moment was criti- 
cal. “If we wait till the day opens upon us,’’ said he to the 
Radja, ‘and expose our small numbers to the full view of the 
“Marhatta cavalry, they will make cheap of us, and will fall 
“upon us as upon a certain prey. The best thing we can do is 
“this: Do you take all our drums and music, and stay here with 
“those Radj-pSts that have kept pace with us, whilst our people 
“shall be coming by detached troops ; these you are to assemble 
“in a compact body. Meanwhile, J am going to fall upon that 
“cavalry fast asleep, and make no doubt but [ shall do a great 














(119) Although a vast number of Masulmen, that serve in the Marhatta armies, 
make use of horses, no genuine Gentoo Marhatta will serve, but upon a mare. 
; observe, that they are fitter for an ambuscade, because they never neigh at ¢ 
or smell of each other, or of a horse; that they are quieter, and bear 
j add to this that being in general followed by their foal, this last is 
long marches, fatiguing journeys, and scanty fare. 
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“deal of execution amongst them; but these people will be up 
‘by the dawn of the day, and will probably endeavour to hem me 
“in on all sides. In that case,/ shall retreat towards you, 
“with all those pursuers at my back ; and your business will 
“be then to display all our standards, make as much noise as you 
“can with our music, and with your compact body to fall upon 
“those people whom their pursuit shall have put in dBorder.’’ 
This said, he fell upon the Marhattas at about three o'clock 
in the morning, and killed an infinity of men, before they had 
time to awake and to recollect themselves; nor was anything 
heard but the words, “take and kill.” A¢ day-break the 
smaliness of his numbers becoming apparent, the Marhatta 
General, who had by this time assembled sixteen thousand 
horse, fell on all sides upon him, as well as upon the Radja 
who had not yet been Joined by more than a thousand horse. 
Qhan-djehan, being hard pressed, retreated towards the Radja, 
with still the Marhattas at his back, when the Radja unfurl- 
ing at once his standards, and playing his kettle-drums and 
trumpets, advanced to the attack. the moment that it was 
discovered by the Marhattas whose standards these were, they 
fell a crying that Qhan-djehan was come; and without mind- 
ing his numbers or making any further inquiry, they fied on 
all sides. At this very moment, he was joined by four thousand 
more of his horse, and nothing was heard now but the words, 
“kill and maim.” / happened at that very time, says Hashem- 
aaly-ghan-ghafi, to be in that very district for the purpose of 
examining my father’s appanage ; and finding { was surrounded 
on all sides by those free-booters, I gave up myself Sor lost. 
However, [ made use of that very confusion, in which the Mar- 
hattas had fallen, to throw myself in the Imperial army, from 
whence I had opportunities to examine the whole engagement 
leisurely. In afew hours, 1 perceived vicks of Marhatia deat 
bodies on all sides ; and they were so panic-struck, that quit- 
ting their mares and their arms, they would creep into be 
cottages of the peasants, and ask for quarter with the i: ne 
humility and submission. The others, who had been p ren . " 
Of their all, would answer those supplications by br eaking i 
heads with sticks and stone. So that all the booty which i 
had assembled in their camp, fell in the hands of the victors. 
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Two or three days after the ttle, the field being strewed 
with dead, scavengers were sent amongst them with orders to 
cut off all the heads ; and about fifty cart-loads of heads, spears, 
and bucklers were collected and sent to the Citadel of Aoreng- 
abad. It is in this manner that the renowned General, with- 
out ever being at a loss for expedients, used to gain endless 
victories under Aoreng-sib’s auspices.—Here ends the quotation 
from Hashem-aaly-qhan (120). 

It was such victorious Generals and such Lords, prodigal 
of their blood, Aoreng-zib was continually disgusting by his 
suspicions anda cautiousness that had no end and no term. 
It is such men he was continually accusing in assemblies of 
purblind Cazies, and hood-winked ecclesiastics, who condemn- 
ed such men to exiles, and to confiscations of djaghirs ; a fatal 
blindness, the consequence of which was, that after spending 
so many years of his life in those expeditions, and squandering 
away all the corors of the Empire, he found himself farther than 
ever from bringing the Decan under proper controul; so far 
from it, that he inured the Marhattas to wars and to laborious 
campaigns; insomuch that a little after his death, they broke 
throughout all the provinces of the Empire like a torrent, made 
of all Hindostan an hippodrome for their courses, trampled 
all its cities under the hoofs of their horses, murdered an infin- 
ity of Mussulmen, children, men, and women, carried crowds of 


_them into captivity, and defiled an infinity of reputable families ; 


in which performances they were imitated by the Syks, and 
some other powerful Gentoos, who then raised their heads. 
The consequence of those obstinate wars of his in Deean started 
up in vast numbers during his life-time in his victorious face, 
and doubtless will start up again in the Day of Judgment; and 
his is what history says of his public life. As to his private 
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of his father, of his brother, of his children, and grand-children ; 
and with regard to his blind attachment to Cazies and men of 
the Church, the following quotation from Hashem-aaly-qhan-ghafi 
will shew what account he made of their opinions when they 
chanced to clash with his own, or to come home to himself :— 
The victorious Emperor having resolved to conquer the 
Kingdom of Bidja-pSr and Haider-abad, one day asked of the 
Supreme Fudge, or the Supreme Bishop of his Court, what he 
thought of such an expedition, and how far in his opinion it 
was lawful to proceed uponit? The Casi, having given an answer 
directly contrary to the Emperor's pleasure, saw such a sudden 
alteration in his features, that he thought proper to abscond from 
Court ; a few days after, he made use of the interposition of 
friends, to obtain leave to go to Mecca, in which manner he lost 
his appointment and ofice. The author means that the Judge, 
having incurred the Emperor's resentment by his unguarded 
decision, fled for his life, and thought himself very lucky to obtain 
leave to get out of his reach by exiling himself to Mecca. He 
that succeeded this Judge, was a man of as great a firmness of 
mind as his predecessor. It was the Cazy Abdollah, Supreme 
Judge and casuist of the Court. This Magistrate, afflicted to see 
so many Mussulmen massacred on both sides in the wars of Bidja- 
p8r and Haider-abad, took upon him to observe, “ That the 
“« Kings of those countries were Mussulmen, as well as their 
“ soldiers; and that, the Imperial army consisting of Mussul- 
“men, the continual massacre that took place on both sides 
“yepugnant to the spirit of the law; and that, abe is 
“ Majesty, in the wisdom of his enlightened mind and the es 
“ity of his heart, cast a look of compassion on the afictad 
“of Mussulmanism, and grant a peace to mankind, an : 
“ of poor ruined people would recommence to breathe, and mig! 
€ paeaver their lasses.” _ TAtS tnsinMaetate MAC SE7e ill re 
a little more, and the Caay would have been mene fo 
Some of the Princes of the blood, with many a the pr 
favourites, interposed their good offices to je ae 
ss punition, and the Fudge's extreme liberty was fi OE En 
° “he was forbidden the Court, as well as the Imperial P 
ane he remained disgraced for # ome OO sain public. | 
~ Such was that glorious Emperor's charac’ be 
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so many blemishes and so many ugly actions are to be found 
in his private life likewise, that one would be apt to think that 
there is no wretch upon earth, but who with a little common 
sense would not have behaved with Most of 
those actions are recorded by Naamet-qhan-aaly, one of the 
Lords of his Court, in those elegant and sarcastical memoirs he 
has left @s of what pased under his eyes. But as we have 
been speaking so often of the wars with the Kingdoms of Haider- 
abad and Bidja-p8r, it is but proper that we should recount some 
of the events relative to them, that the many examples, which 
our illustrious readers shall meet in them, may serve to put them 
upon their own guards. 

The Emperor Aoreng-zib, whose ambition and covetousness 
knew no bounds, having formed the design of conquering the 
Kingdom of Bidja-p8r from the Monarch of the Adel-shabi. 
Dynasty(121), and that of Haider-abad from Soltan Ab8|-hassen, 
the last of the House of C8t8b-shah, he was looking out for some 
pretences to commence a war, but wished that the subject ol 
discord might arise from those Princes themselves. He, therefore, 
commenced by writing a haughty letter to Soltan Ab8|-hassen, 
in which he reproached him for his keeping, as his Prime Min- 
ister, a Gentoo (the Brahmin Madina), and requested his dismiss- 


more caution. 


Koreng-2ib ing that man from the Ministry, in order to remove the reby the 

Kingot Bidja scandal it gave to religious Mussulmans. The Sing of Haider- 
r, and abad asked time to put that order in execution; but the 
aider-abad, 


Emperor hearing at that very time that this Prince was possess- 
ed of a diamond which, in bigness and beauty, surpassed every 
thing to be found in the treasuries of all the Princes of the earth, 


(121) These Kings of Bidja-p8r, who all bore the title of Adeleshah and Adel- 
qhans from the founder of that Monarchy, are no others than those, so often men- 
tioned in the histories of the Portuguese settlements in India, under the name of 
Tdal-cans. In this same manner, we shall discover Soltan-bahadyr in the Soltan- 
bad8rs of G8djrat, and Nizam-elemulk in the Mamalucoes and Nazamucoes of 
Bidja-p8r. But for our knowledge of this particularity of the Kings of Bidja-p8r, 
all bore the same name or title, it might appear from the Portuguese histories, 

with the most slovenly carelessness, ignorance, and partiality, that a 
the name of Idal-can has been waging war with them in India for one 

together. This remark may serve as a clue to unravel 
} 4 ere Key-mars, or Key-marass, their 
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he sent for Mirza-mohammed in his closet, a nobleman who had 


been born in his service, was one of his own breeding and 
training, and now enjoyed the office of Comptroller of the Hall 
of Audience. “ My motive for Sending you,”’ said the Emperor, 
“to the Court of Haider-abad, is not solely for demanding a bit 
“of stone, whether that Prince chooses to part with it or not; 
“‘—your business, take care, is to speak so boldly and with so 
“much liberty to him, as to make him lose his temper, and exhale 
“hintself in some expressions that may afford me a handle against 
“him.” The Mirza, furnished with such instructions, repaired to 
the Conrt of Haider-abad, where he was received with entertain- 
ments and presents, and with every demonstration of honor and 
respect. in one of his visits he mentioned the famous diamond. 
The king, jor all answer, sent for the keeper of his jewel-office, 
and having commanded him to bring all the gems and jewels in 
his custody, together with his diary and register, he swore upon 
the Word of God, that these were all the jewels he was master 
of, and that he had not others (122). He at the same time 





(122) This diamond, however, came from Haider-abad, and was in the Emperor 
of Hindostan’s treasury, where it bore the title of Coh-n8r, or mountain of 
beauties or of lights. It has the figure of an egg, placed upon its broader end a 
little lated, and is the same which was seen in 1670, by Tavernier, who valued it at 
twelve millions, which at fifty livres the mark, makes twenty-four French millions 
of to-day (1786), or a million aud-a-quarter sterling. Its weight is two hundred 
and eighty four carats. The fellow of this diamond came also from Hinidereang) 
and was registered under the title of Deria-i-n8r, ocean of beauties or of lights, 
being a diamond cut table-ways, and weighing three hundred and two carats. 
These two diamonds were each of them Field-marshals or Generals of two armies of 
diamonds, each of them commanded by its Field-officers, &c.; for such El the ex- 
pression in the records. Both these Generals were carried away Pusonet by 
Nadyr-shah, from whose jewel-oflice General Coh-n8r was stolen long with a 
pillow, covered with Colonels, and other officers of rank; and wiswics done by 
Minass, an Armenian, who was one of that Prince's jewellers, as well as jewel-guards. 
The theft having been soon discovered, life was offered to the man, if 6 ee 
restore the stone; but the Armenian, who suspected that a pagers wou 5 ba 
expose his family and thirteen children to ruin, without saving Hs) li oat “ 
knew that at all events it would enrich his family, pointed out to his eae 2 
place of his garden where he had buried it, and then Biase ps 
the supplice of fire. The eight sons went to Basrah after Bae = a Bia a 

ecarried thither the pillow and the large diamond ; there they mai sae ar 
silence, and repaired to India, where they settled, from ay ae + saa 
Canton in China, eight very rich and powerful houses of trade. aa eames 
est, who alone had dared to take in his share the large stone, W 
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selected such gems as seemed to be of an uncommon bigness, 
colour, and water, and requested his presenting them on his 
part to his Imperial master ; after which he gave him his audience 
of leave. The historian, Hashem-aaly-qhan-qhafi, who wrote 
expressly of Aoreng-zib’s life and wars, speaks in the following 
manner of this affair:—“‘/ have spoke several times to the Mirsa, 
“after his return from the Court of Haider-abad, when he said 
“several times that, compliance to his instructions, he had 
“made it a point to speak to the King of Haider-abad with so 
“much liberty and so much unbecoming freedom, as might 
“put him out of his guard, and excite his anger ; but that so 
“far from his scheme taking effect, the King always took care 
“ to speak in terms of modesty and deference.” ‘We are both 
“ Monarchs,” said the Prince; ‘but yet £ am willing to 
“acknowledge your master for my superior, and to be as his 
“ dependant.’ The Mirza, laying hold of this expression, 


Curious 
answer of answered with warmth: ‘ That it little became him to talk of 
the King of oe wis ; 
Haiderabad. himself as a Monarch, when mentioning Aoreng-sib the 


“Congueror’s name.” The King, without losing his temper, 
replied with a smile: ‘‘ You mistake the case, friend Mirsa- 
“mohammed. If you won't allow me the title of King and 
“ Monarch, how shall you manage to call your victorious master, 
“ King of Kings and Emperor ?”’ 

To return to our narrative. The Emperor, being arrived at 
B8rhonp8r, which is the first frontier of Decan, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, detached forwards a young nobleman 
whom he wanted to train to war, and whose military grade he then 
advanced. This was Sheabeddin-qhan, son to Kyludj-qhan (123): 








would not accept, being both unsaleable and dangerous, kept it full forty-two years, 
without ever uttering a word of it In the middle of the Russian war, 1774, with 
the Turks, he carried it to Constantinople, without daring to do more than just to 
mention it; from thence he carried it to England, and lastly to Holland, from 
jae whence he sent a model of it to the Impress of Russia, Catherine the Second, who 


s no other than Nizam-el- 
udj-qh: 1, or the sabre-drawing 


, and to all appearance Pe 
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He had orders to make himself master of some fortresses of the 
Marhatta country; and he gave him a good atmy and every 
necessary for a siege. His instructions were to follow the plan 
once traced by Shah-djehan, and to commence, like him, by 
taking the fortress of Rameh, as the easiest of all. He at the 
same time instructed Nik-nam-ghan, Governor of the fortfess of 
Malhar, and Fodjdar of the Buglana, to advance towards the 
strong fortress of Salir, in which he was to gain admittance, if 
possible, without a siege, by opening a negotiation with the 
Governor and garrison, After these arrangements, he, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, quitted his Palace at Aoreng-abad, 
and advanced to Ahmed-nagur, where he encamped, and from 
whence he detached his son, Mohammed Ozm, to besiege that 
fortress, as well as to take possession of all the forts of the Dis- 
trict of G8l-shen-abad, whilst Nik-nam-qhan should be employed 
in negotiation with the Governor of Salir. He, at the same time, 
dispatched his other son, S8ltan Mudzzem, with orders to chastise 
the free-booter of Ram-derah, a valley contiguous to the Cé8can, 
and belonging to the House of Adel-shah. The Prince, being 
arrived before Salir, was going to open his batteries, and to 
attack the fortress; but Nick-nam-qhan, who had already opened 
a negotiation with the Governor, sent him word that, as his for- 
tress would certainly fall before Aoreng-zib’s victorious fortune, 
he had better spare him the trouble of a siege, as he would not 
fail in that case to represent his merits to the Emperor, who 
would make him ample amends for his loss. The Governor, 
sensible of the goodness of the advice, and persuaded that he 
could not stand a siege, made a merit of his submission, and 


surrendered his place ; and in this manner the strong fortress of ieee 


Salir came to hand without a formal siege: The keys were peta 


surrendered to Nik-nam-qhan, who carried them, together with Imperialists. 


the Governor, to the Imperial presence. The Emperor accepted 
the keys, and bestowed on the Governor the grade of five thou- 
sand horse, with the effectual command of three thousand. 

that the Emperor, having in the 
lists of the pensioners and 

s from the treasury, 
confirmed all those — 
successively — 


Hashem-aaly-qhan writes, 
beginning of his reign examined the 
of some other people who enjoyed benefit 
whether of old standing or of new creation, 
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to dignities and offices, and also to superior pensions, as they 
came to be vacant; they enjoyed Djaghirs, besides many free 
lands; so that their situation was of the happiest. But at the 
beginning of this campaign, and whilst the army lay encamped 
at Ahmed-nagur, things took another course; and he who had 
hitherto constantly abstained from admitting Afghans and 
Radjp8ts in his service, as well as Cashmirians, especially those 
of the tribe of Check (124), now adopted another system. 
Obliged now to pass his life in countries inhabited by infidels, 
he found it his interest to gain the hearts of the Marhattas, and 
the subjects of the Kings of Bidjah-p8r and Haider-abad ; and 
he that disliked the Patans, and could not bear the presence of 
a Hindoo, now commenced to admit those of Decan in his 
service, and even to shew them some predilection ; insomuch 
that even on any trifling service performed by them, they were 
sure of being raised to honours and dignities, much above their 
respective merits. On their turning Mussulmen, or barely taking 








| service with him, or only siding with his forces, qhylaats, 

; i horses, elephants, jewels, as well as grades and dignities were 

ae i lavished upon them, without reckoning surnames and titles of 
¥ 


honour, These men, whether rewarded with Djaghirs in lands, or 

i : with Djaghirs in ready money, were so much caressed, that their 
rents and pensions never suffered more than three, or at most 

four months delay; and great connivances were shewn them in 

the collections of rents, until at last it was found that all the 

new conquests had been swallowed up in Djaghirs to the new 

comers. Moreover, as the Djahirs of these were upon the 

ae. spot, and most of them greatly under-rated, they had it in their 
ss power to bribe the penmen and heads of offices to much conniy- 
ae or to procure good protectors and friends ; whereas the 
old servants, and even those bred in the Imperial household 
could hardly support themselves; and thus, whilst new men, 
uch as heard of, were living in 
lignitaries, and ancient servants 
eglected for want of 
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protectors, as to be ejected from those Djaghirs and possessions 
of theirs, which were far off; and this was the case with the great- 
est number, that is, with an infinity of persons; whilst others 
were sure of neyer recovering the balances due to them. I[t was 
even remarked, that the Emperor, on being presented eyery 
sixth month with the list of the pensioners and Djaghir-holders, 
used often to write at the bottom of it that a pomegranate was 
indeed an excellent remedy, but that it would never suffite for a 
hundred men; so that whenever he had to dispatch military 
officers, or to appoint to dignities and honours, he used to strike 
out a number of small Djaghirs in order to make up a large one, 





an expedient that ruined by the sword of the pen an infinity 
of people of middling stations, whom it turned out of their 
accustomed subsistence.—This is what Hashem-aaly-qhan-qhafi 
says. Let us now return to the thread of our narrative. 
Sheab-eddin-qhan, who had been sent to take the incon- 
siderable town of Rameh, and who, with the army and artillery 
with which he had been furnished, and the character he bore 
for bravery and conduct, ought to have taken it by insult, found, ~ 
on his arrival, matters very much altered from the account 
given him. The Governor Simbha was resolved to defend him- 


self to the last extremity. This man, who had for all artillery Strange 
= con- 
only three guns out of order and very old, but chanced to be #eV ade 


; : ea 
master of a great deal of timber, contrived a number of wooden rockets 


ones, which he covered with leather, and which he planted every- 
where upon the ramparts; and these he never made use of ‘bat 
when an attack or an escalade was actually going on against 
his walls, at which time they fired once, and presently were 
unfit for further service, but they answered the purpose of keep- 
nothing of the secret. This 
and many others of the same 
d to so much art and 
d so much bravery, 


ing in awe an enemy that knew 
Governor, by such a contrivance, 
kind, found means to protract the siege; an 
contrivance he joined so much firmness an ) 
that Sheab-eddin, with his army and artillery, could not prevail: 
The siege drew to a length. The Emperor informed of this, ee 
to his assistance Cassem-ghan, an able qt a 3 
avide of glory, and desirous ef being employed. e — 
*General went very briskly to work, and gave several assau r ; 
but which were all repelled by the Governor, who seemed 
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equally proof against open attacks and secret practices, 4 

last the famous Qhan-djehan-cocaltash was sent thither; Fe 

repeated attacks were made, and assaults given, and all a : 
purpose. Qhan-djehan, repulsed everywhere, betook Eieiceit 

to the following expedient: He ordered a number of troo 

supported by all the sutlers and followers of the army, to . 

sent themselves with great cries, as if with intention to Bre an 

assault?by which they would draw the attention of the garrison 

| to themselves. He at the same time prepared a number of lad. 
7. ders, and a body of four hundred picked men, whom he encourag- 
ie ed by the promises of a high pay and several rewards. Their 
a business was, as soon as the garrison should be taken up with 
is the false attack, to advance silently to the foot of the wall, plant 
their ladders, and mount, unperceived, and before the garrison 
could think of them. Unfortunately the Governor, who had 
spies in camp and kept a sharp look-out, was informed of the 
whole scheme ; and he counteracted it exactly in the same man- 
if ner. He appointed a multitude of soldiers as well as useless 
14 people in opposing the false attack, but reserved a select body 
for the particular attack intended to take effect. These he order- 

ed to squat themselves all along the parapet, and to hold them- 
selves ready with certain iron hooks, made of five branches of 
that species called Rdih, in Decan, and Bagh-78ia, or Tiger’s- 
paw, in Hindostan. Each of them, besides his spear and long 
sword, was furnished with one of these engines. They were 
directed to squat on the ground close to the parapet, and to 
observe so profound a silence, that the besiegers should not 
suspect there was a soul there. At the appointed time of the 
attack, two young men, who marched as the forlorn hope, 
eavanced to the foot of the wall, planted their ladder. and got up, 
Being followed by others upon the same ladder; the same activ- 

‘ ae made use of at the other ladders. But as soon as 4 
: ne zn nrgibor had got nearly tot top of the wall, those of 
: ga ei ot wai ed bugle hem, got up at once from their 

P d : th on band the turbants of 

h the other so 
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yet upon the ladders; and the whole of them being now sprawl- 
ing on the ground, presented a dreadful scene of mangled faces, 
and broken legs and arms. ‘This stratagem of the besiegers 
having failed, another was set up; and this was of the super- 


natural kind. 


There was then in camp an impostor, who had acquired 
much renown throughout the army, by incantations and conjur- 
ing up spirits. This man, having found means ¢o introduce 
himself to Qhan-djehan, had the daringness to propose to him 


a new and strange way of taking the fortress. 
that he should order him a snake of gold, of about one hundred 
tolas weight(125); and putting on a certain dress made of 
Bulgar-leather(126), stuffed with cotton, he got upona lofty 
scaffold of wood, made on purpose for the occasion, and com- 
manding the troops to mount to the assault, he commenced 
giving a variety of motions to his snake, and singing, and crying, 
and invoking his familars. He had promised that at the end 
of his incantations, the fortress would be taken. Whilst he was 
agitating his body in such a frantic manner, a ball of stone, dis- 
charged from one of the wooden guns upon the wall, struck him 
in the stomach; and the man, tumbling down with his snake and 
leather dress, broke his arm and leg, and thereby put an end 
to the attack. This expedient having failed in this manner, 


“ Ly accoutred.”’ 
vigorous defence, 
and a pair of bracelets, of th 


(126) Russian Leather. 


their faces besmeared with lime, as well 


(125) More than three pounds weight, 


(127) This alludes to certain crimin: 
smeared with ashes. Some Fakirs, likewise, 
_ sinners, have their faces and bo 


English. 


als in India, 


dies besmeared with ashes. Some, 


as their whole bodies. 


He obtained 


and the siege having been already protracted to so irksome a 
length, the Generals grew tired of it, and went away, having 
first changed their dress to prevent their being known; they at 
the same time set fire to the sca 
the wall. On sight of this, the besieg 
“ Stay until the whole is consumed, and t 
“ ashes of it over your (127) faces, 
Simbadji, the Marhatta P 
sent the Governor a Qhyll 
ose called Caras in 


ffold they had raised close to 
ed cried out from the walls, 
hen you shall rub the 
and shall then retreat proper- 
rince, hearing of this 
aat of high value, 
Hindostan ; they 


who have their faces be- 
as having renounced the world, and as 


however, hays 
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were of gold, and weighing each half a seer(128). He at the 
same time drew him from that inconsiderable fortification, and 


gave him the command of one of the strongest fortresses in his 
dominions, ; aS 
We find in authentic records and histories that the S8bah, 
alias Kingdom of Bidja-p8r, stretches to more than three or four 
months journey in length, and to full two hundred cosses in 
breadth, fts revenue, in the beginning of Sekender-adel-shah’s 
reign, who was dispossessed by Aoreng-zib, was of two corores 
of h8ns (pagodas), that is, seven corores of rupees: an extent 
of dominion which was so far reduced and so ill administered 
by his Ministers, that when he lost his crown, his possessions 
did not extend beyond a revenue of seventy lacs of rupees 
a year. This event took place in the twenty-ninth year of 
Aoreng-zib’s reign, answering to the year one thousand and 
ninety-six, of the Hedjira. Azem-shah, one of the Emperor's 
Sons, was appointed to the command of that expedition, and he 
received from his father a number of Generals renowned for 
valour and conduct. Roh-ollah-qhan was a principal of them, 
at the head of twenty thousand horse. Yo him was joined Séyd- 
abdollah, an ancient servant of S8ltan Mudzzem’s ; he com- 
manded a large train of artillery, with a body of two thousand 
horse. It was at that very time the Emperor had already dis 
patched Qhan-djchan at the head of a large army and a great 
train of artillery, with orders to invade the territory of Haider- 
abad, to which he had already given the name of the ‘ Theatre 
of Sacred War.” Séyd-abdollah, after some skirmishes, arrived 


before Bag-tana, which he was preparing to besiege, in expecta- 


tion of being soon joined by S8itan Azem. But as there sub- 


sisted a great disunion and misintelligence between the two 


‘others, S8ltan Mudzzem and Azem-shah, the latter wished 


— 
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belonging to his elder brother; andas he knew Séyd-abdollah — Aoreng-zib 
to be a man of an heroic valour and a determined soldier, he tai to the 
sent him word underhand, that he might have him for his friend, siege ces 
if he would but attach himself to his person, or, at least, forbear ee 
to call his trenches by the name of S8ltan Mudzzem’s. But as 

that officer had consented to be of the expedition, on the en- 
couragement given him by Roh-ollah-qhan, his ancient friend, 

the same proposals were sent to this General likewise. It hap- 
pened thai all this insidious negotiation produced no effect. 
Séyd-abdollah rejected the proposal with indignation ; and Azem- 
shah, shocked at the refusal, sent word to the besieged, that they 
might with safety fall upon Séyd-abdollah’s trenches, as they 
might depend upon his not being supported, or at least upon 
his receiving only such an assistance as would be effectually 
defeated by a variety of contrived delays. When the message 
arrived from the Prince, it happened that Séyd-abdollah was 
actually leading an attack against the walls. His artillery made 
a fire superior to any thing throughout the whole army, and he 
was himself the foremost amongst his troops; but he was re- 
pulsed, and besides many other soldiers, he lost two hundred = 
and fifty men, mostly of Barr, all his countrymen, and all men 

of distinguished characters and bravery, and all personally known 

to S8ltan Mudzzem; he lost also two war elephants. Séyd- 

abdollah was descried from afar rallying his disordered troops, 

and leading them again to the charge ; and his undaunted coun- 

tenance struck so much terror amongst the besieged, that they : 
It was at this moment that Azem- 












were going to cry for quarter. a 
shah sent Roh-ollah-qhan, in appearance to support that 
man, but in reality, to manage so as to bring some 2 x 
upon him, and upon the other friends of S8ltan Mudzzem ’ R a 
ollah-qhan, obliged to submit to the times, and to humot a 
Imperial Prince, advanced to Séyd-abdollah, and advis 
to forbear so infructuous an attack; and this officer, on 
ing how the wind blew and how coldly he 
called his men, and returned much i 
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repulsed with loss, he seemed incensed against both that officer 
and the Prince. Upon some further intelligence, he got in- 
formation of the true state of affairs, and recalled to Court both 
Séyd-abdollah and Roh-ollah-qghan. The former was reprimand- 
ed; and had not Roh-ollah-qhan interposed and obtained the 
Imperial pardon, for a miscarriage of which that officer was not 
guilty, he would have been disgraced with shame and infamy. 
This singular proceeding is reported by Hashem-aaly-qhan-qhafi, 
as an instance of Imperial policy, and of knowledge of the world 
in Aoreng-zib. . 

Meanwhile Azem-shah was so straightened in his quarters 
by the Bidjap8rians, that he had infallibly been undone, had not 
Sheab-eddin-ghan, with his brother, Mudjahed-qhan, hastened 
to his assistance, with all the provisions and sutlers they had 
assembled, by beating both the Marhattas and the troops of 
Sekender-shah's. The above historian says that all the Prince’s 
cavalry was starving, so that the very men of his household 
suffered hardships unavoidable, and perished with famine; 
numbers of them had subsisted on bones of dead animals pound- 
ed together with tamarind leaves (129), a food, which, wretched 
as it was, had now failed totally. Vast numbers perished from 
such unwholesome food, as well as from mere famine; the 
courage of the men was damped; but what is singular, that of 
the women proved unshaken. Djani-begum, Dara-shecoh’s 
daughter, and now consort to Azem-shah, who lived in camp, but 
was kept at some distance from it, having had her quarters 
attacked by a party of the enemy, she quitted her covered chair, 
and getting upon a war-elephant, she pushed forwards on the 
enemy; she had thrown away her veil, was shooting arrows 
incessantly, and encouraging both officers and men to do their 
duty, and to exert themselves manfully; and she was repulsing 
_ the enemy vigorously, when assistance came from the main 
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concluding that the Imperial army would be undone unless it 

was immediately assisted with provisions, resolved to perish on 

the spot, or to carry their point. They both joined together in 

pronouncing over themselves the office of the dead; their 

principal officers did the same, and, mounting again like men 

that had taken leave of this world, they rushed upon those 

numerous troops, and did so much havoc amongst them, that 

they forced them to retire in disorder, leaving full liberty to the 

convoy to repair safely and without further loss to Azem-shah’s 

famished camp. The Prince, on Sheab-eddin’s making his 

bow, took him up, caught him tenderly in his arms, dressed that ° 

officer in the very dress which he himself then wore, and loaded 

him with honors and favors. The Emperor himself, hearing of 

this signal delivery of his son and army, exclaimed aloud, May 

“ God Almighty preserve for ever Sheab-eddin, with his family 

“and descendants, in the same manner as that brave officer has 

preserved the honor of the Djagatai-family and throne !” (130) 

He at the same time augmented his grade by a thousand effect- 

ive horse, changed his name, gave him the title of the Victorious 

Champion of the Law, Ever Successful(13r), sent him a very 

obliging letter with many rich presents, and decorated in the Pe 

same manner that officer's brother and his principal officers. 

But as, meanwhile, the siege of Bidja-p8r seemed to draw to s 

length, the Emperor himself, on the twenty-ninth year of his 

reign, turned his victorious standards towards that capital. 

Being. arriyed in its neighbourhood, he detached S8ltan Mudz- 

zem to the assistance of his younger brother, Azem-shah, and ; 

got that Prince accompained by the flower of his baie 

manded by officers of great renown and approved pee ; 

as Roh-ollah-qhan, and Sheab-eddin-qhan (now pe naa ; 

eddin-qhan), and some others; and peach ie ae as 

men set out with a firm intention to exhibit such ee oe aes 

and ability as might do honour to Be) Emperor = me ee 

S8ltan Mudzzem, who preferred policy and a - shake Se ; 
2 force and bloodshed, commenced, el his Lae de all safetyoe yo 
gate, a negotiation with the garrison, offieulng z ae aa 
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(130) Djenghis-qhan was of the Djagatéi tribe; and Timur, the founde 
Hindostani Empire, drew his origin from him. 
(131) Ghazi-eddin-firoz-djung 
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for their honour, property, and lives, if they would quietly 
surrender the place. The younger brother, informed of an 
affair that would have redounded intirely to his elder’s honour, 
wrote to the Emperor, ‘ hat he was treating with the enemy 
“on his, own account, and seemed to roll great projects in his 
“head ;” and in this malicious insinuation he was joined by some 
Commanders averse to the S8ltan Mudzzem. Robh-ollah-qhan 
himself, who was attached to Azem-shah, gave his evidence 
against the unfortunate Prince. The officers of the police in the 
army joined in those depositions; and Shah-ctly, favourite 
servant of S8ltan Mudzzem’s, who used often to resort to 
Sekender-shah within the city of Bidja-p8r, was seized as he was 
coming back to camp, and arrested, and then sent to the Emperor. 
That Prince at first spoke to him mildly, and exhorted him to 
give a full information of whatever he knew, as the safety of 
the State was interested in it; the other denied that there was 
any criminality in his case. Orders being given to torment him, 
he was scourged, and in the middle of that torment, he promis- 
ed to disclose every thing he knew ; and he, accordingly, accused 
not only the Prince, but also numbers of other persons, who, he 
said, were equally privy to his designs. Some of these were 
M8min-qhan, the second astrologer, Mahmed-sadyc-qhan, 
Bendrabyn, Divan to the Prince, and Séyd-abdollah of Barr. 
The Emperor, on this deposition, sent for S8ltan Mudzzem to 
Court, and complained much of the ungenerosness and folly of his 
conduct. The Prince was confounded and speechless; he then 
denied Shah-c8ly to be in his service; but the assertion answer- 
ed no purpose. And Séyd-abdollah, after all the historical feats 
of valor and conduct he had exhibited heretofore at Haider- 
abad, and of late at Bidja-p8r, was disgraced and confined, with 
many others. S8ltan Mudzzem was neither disgraced, nor had 
any of his offices or revenues taken from him ; but he was 
neglected, and fell into contempt. Roh-ollah-qhan, who had 


heretofore interceded for Séyd-abdollah, was ordered to keep 


his custody. 

ile the siege had been protracted to the beginning 

ty of the Emperor’s reign, which answers to the 
ind and ninety-seven of the Hedjrah; and the 

garrison of that great capitals being deprived 
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so long of all necessaries, an infinity of men and animals perish- 
ed with famine; forage and provisions were sold for their 
weight in gold. In this extremity Sherzeh-qhan, a principal 
Commander in Sekender-shah’s service, asked for a parley, and 
was admitted to a composition for his master. That General 
brought the keys of the city to the Emperor, who ordered Seken- 
der-shah into confinement. It was in this manner that a fortress 
that had stood like that wall of Ascander-makedon’&132), at 
last submitted, and the chronogram of the date was comprised 
within the above words. The Emperor, on receiving notice of 
this important surrender, gave orders by a note in his own hand 
to the analyst, Sheh-hedaiet-kish, to insert it in his annals in 
these words: “‘ This fortress came to my possession by the re- 
peated efforts of that worthy son of mine, the sincere, the 
“faithful Ghasi-eddin-ghan, the Ever Successfulin War.” And 
it is observable that this conquest was announced in those very 
words in the Imperial letter written to Emir-ghan, the famous 
Governor of Cab81, with whom the Emperor was pleased to keep 
a correspondence. 

The Monarch, after the conquest of Bidja-p8r, resolved to 
finish the campaign by taking the city of Haider-abad, in the 
territory of which he had already, long ago, and so early as the 
beginning of the expedition against Bidja-p8r, sent a number of 
troops with oders to ravage and ruin the open country; but his 
suspicious temper had made him change these troops several 
times, together with their Commanders, as we shall soon have 
occasion to mention. This was the state of things at that period 
in that neighbourhood. But Bidja-p8r being now conquered, and 
his mind made easy on that head, he bent all the strength of his 
genius and all the power of the Empire on the conquest of 
Haider-abad, to the territory of which he now gave the surname 
or title of Dar-el-djihad, or theatre of the sacred war. It is 
this theatre of a sacred war which the religious Emperdty that 
champion of religion and law, was going to besiege with an 
army of half Mussulmans, and half Infidels and Pagans. 


i a wall to be 

(32) Ascander-makedon, oF Alexander the Macedonian ordered a wall mie 

ca ae to shut up against the Turks (for the word south te 

traction and is not known in the East) the pass#g¢ on ana agente 

the Caspian Sea and the mountain Caz (Coh-caz, aia ‘ . eR ae : 
into Caucazus), and this passage closed up, is so calle! ; > 
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But before we enter on our narrative, it is proper that we 
should mention in few words what were the circumstances of that 
city and country, a little before the Emperor's arrival. That 
Prince, on sending Azem-shah towards Bidja-p8r, had dispatched 
the valorous Qhan-djehan towards Hdaider-abad, with orders to 
make himself master of some towns and fortresses that might 
straighten that capital, and render subsistence difficult. That 
General Was accompanied by several officers of character; such 
as his own nephews, Sefder-qhan, [redj-qhan, and Fiddi-qhan ; 
amongst which were likewise some Gentoo Commanders, the 
principal of whom was Mohcum-sing. On hearing all these 
preparations, S8ltan-ab8]-hdssen, King of Haider-abad, ordered 
its Generalissimo, Hibrahim-qhan, to march against the enemy 

aio with some of his most approved Commanders. Qhan-djehan, 
Hiider-abad, ™eanwhile, being arrived at Mulker, was joined by Perviz-qhan 
and Djan-nessar-qhan, two Generals who were already on the 
spot, where they had come several times to an engagement with 
the enemy. Hardly was the junction effected, when he found 
Hibrahim-qhan, the Haider-abadian General, at the head of 
thirty thousand horse before him. A warm engagement ensucd, 
which was followed by daily skirmishes, and always with a deal 


Bat aie of blood-shed. But as the Haider-abadian General received 
: Ss re } . . c 
about that several reinforcements from his rear, his army came to be ofl 
Fortress. 


fifty thousand strong. With these he surrounded Qhan-djehan’s 

troops, penned them up in a camp, and repeated so often his 

attacks, that the Imperial army was nearly undone, had not its 

_ General ordered a fossé and an intcenchment to be drawn round 
‘it. But still he was blockaded; and for a month together 

nothing was to be seen but daily skirmishes, with now and then 

a bloody engagement. At the end of that month the enemies 
seemed to have made a pause, when, on the third day, at a time 
n the Imperial army was off its guard, and its General was 

ng at dice, the red at onc if with intention 

just time to 
Tredj-qhan, 
Djat-sing, 

left, he, 
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dispositions and to mount, when, the Héider-abadians, having | 
crossed the ditch and got over the intrenchm ent, forced the bar- 
ticade of chained cannon that lined it, and fell upon the Imperial 
army, killing and wounding every thing in their way. Sheh- 
minhadj, one of their bravest Generals, attacked Sipahdar-qhan 
and Himmet-qhan, two sons of the Imperial General’s, who were | 
both supported by Djagat-hara, by Sherzeh-qhan-lé8dy, and by 
Rostem-qhan ; at the same time the Generalissimo en@my, sup- 
ported by Beri-hat-qhan, rushed upon Qhan-djehan, and filled 
that whole wing with slaughter and confusion; whilst another 
body was attacking the Radjp8ts and throwing them into the 
utmost disorder. In this confusion Sheh-nizam, another Haider- 
abadian General, found means to rush upon the rear, and to 
overthrow every thing in his way. The Imperial army, command- 
ed by valorous Commanders, stood its ground everywhere, but 
everywhere with a great loss. Himmet-qhan, Sefder-qghan, 
and the Bondela-djesvent were wounded in several places. 
Himmet-qhan’s Amhari(133), in particular, had its boards se 
stuck with arrows, that it looked like a table studded with an 
infinity of pins set upright. That Commander, although wound- 
ed and in an Amhari, aimed at from everywhere, kept firmly 
upon his ground, but he sent to his father for assistance j and 
the father, who stood his own ground with great beset 
answered the request by recommending him to God Almighty’s 
At this moment Beri-hat-qhan, a Commander of 
renown amongst the enemy, having assembled a number of 
select horsemen of various denominations, fell upon Qhan- 
djehan, and pushing forwards, he shot an arrow at that we 3 
The latter having caught the arrow with his hand; put it to " ; i 
bow, and shot it with so much justness at his enemys ee 
disabled his hand. Nevertheless, victory was inclining to the : 
side of the Haider-abadians ; and matters were sO yee ee 
that it became~doubtful whether a single mano! ie aoe way 
army would be saved. Matters being so cirtically ge We 
stanced, assistance came from an uneupenleds (et cea ae e oa 
were ata distance some elephants in rut, se nd | Rete : 
dchains, to keep them under dyants in rut 





protection. 





fast to some trees with ropes an } ee abl pants i 
some controul. The drivers. thinking that the blind fury of | es 
=e (133) A throne upon an elephant, capable of containing two or three men. es a . z 
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those animals might be turned to some account, let them loose 
Fi after having put upon their tusks an iron chain of about aifree 
| hundred pounds weight. No sooner were these animals let Joose 
\ osen one of them having singled out that terrible Beri-hat-qhan 
\ himself, advanced straight to him. The Afghan, who was a 
i stout vigorous man, trusted to his own strength so far as to rush 
; upon the elephant, with his spear couched ; but the animal, which 
i had in ifS way to him killed, wounded, and dismembered a 
| number of horses and men, keeping its eyes fixed on Beri-hat- 
dt qhan, gave him such a blow as killed him on the spot. The 
: animal, after this achievement, continued to advance, dealing 
i Ns blows around, and trampling under foot whosoever 
stood in its way. This strange combat between armed men 
and elephants in rut having afforded Qhan-djehan’s troops 
time to take breath, they advanced upon the dismayed Héider- 
abadians, who now fell into confusion and retreated on all 
sides, unable to stand the fury of the elephants. The Oppor- 
f tiiby was ably seized. They were charged on all sides, and 
F obliged to fly in great disorder; and victory remained to the 
: Tmperialists at last. The General, in his letters to the Emperor 
i ascribed this victory to a particular interposition of Providence, 
; and demanded succours and a strong reinforcement. The 
Emperor sent to his assistance his eldest son, S8ltan Mudzzem 
Syith a strong body of veterans, anda number of Siitondecs 
inured to wars and dangers. These were Yticad-qhan, son to 
Assed-qhan the Djumlet-el-mulk (134), Merhamet-qhan . son to 
shen and some others. The junction eins made, 
eames sPROP RSA to attack the enemy, and at day-break 
3 ae IS inkn@nlinen But he had hardly advanced three 
es, when he was met by. e Haider-abadians, who, advancing 
he charge, singled out that part where the General 
€ luéz-eddin, and on 
‘some hundreds of 
beyond the Imperial 
hroughout the whole 
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disorder, advanced at the head of a body of troops with Radja 
Man-sing; and both exerted themselves so bravely, that they 
brought the enemy to a stand. The engagement ended and 
recommenced for three days together, costing the lives of an 
infinity of brave men on both sides. Victory at last declared 
for the Imperialists. The enemy was discouraged ® and_ his 
troops fled and took shelter within their camp. Thither they 
were pursued by Séyd-abdollah and some of the most ardent 
Imperialists, who declared that now was the day to put an 
end to the war. The General objected; but it was nine o’clock 
at night, when he returned to his camp; from thence he wrote 
the next morning an account of the whole affair to the Emperor, 
in hopes to have merited, as well as the Prince, the Imperial 
applause, which, in fact, he so richly deserved; when to his 
surprise there came a letter to camp, which instead of the 
merited encomiums, contained the most severe reproaches both 
against the General and the Prince, for having put an end to 
the pursuit and returned to camp. This letter confounded 
them, and filled their hearts with grief. They: became dis- 
pirited and negligent; and although the Haider-abadians, 
instead of coming henceforward to a regular engagement, 
contented themselves with some skirmishes by day, and some 


firing by night, nevertheless, both the Prince and the General, 


exasperated at the Emperor's ingratitude, ada for four Bee: 
contenting themselves wit 


ogether to fight them any more, 
eae tty attacks. This neglect affected the ae 
so deeply, that he sent to camp a letter in his hia and, 
of the bitterest complaints. To the General, in particular, 
i f his own: 
me ee ne ae all this is of thy owa bringing. ae 
On this afflicting letter, the Prince assembled i si 
Generals, read the contents in their presence, complained t 
of the usage he received, and aske 
was to be done next. The General, with 
being extremely incensed and dispirited, 
but Séyd-abdollah, with two or ches Ra 
to attack the enemy. Both parties P 
the Council broke up without coming to a 
their departure, Séyd-abdollah observed to 


most of the Council, 
voted against a battle; 
djp8t Radjas, proposed 


determinatlon. After 


d their advice about what > 


ersisting in their opinions, 
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that the General being an old friend and acquaintance of the 
Emperor’s, might possibly take the liberty of giving way to 
his resentment; but that it was neither safe nor decent in 
him to resist any more the Imperial commands. He added, 
that as the enemies seemed inclined to a peace, conscious of 
their wetkness, now was the time to fall upon them, and give 
them a total defeat. If, said he, the General takes the van 
under his command, | offer to lead the main, and if he chooses 
to command the main, I offer my services to lead the van; 
otherwise, let any of the two Imperial Princes take the com- 
mand of that van, and I offer to lead under him, and to deserve 
his good opinion. S8ltan Mudzzem did not declare his opinion; 
but he sent word to the Héider-abadian General, “ That the 
‘ [mperialists having fallen under the Emperor’s displeasure for 
“their long inactivity, they were now resolved to afford satis- 
“faction to that Monarch, by giving a total defeat to the enemy, 
“unless they chose to prevent it by timely suing for peace ; 
‘‘the more so, as such a party would prove equally advantageous 
“to both sides, and seemed to be the only one that could 
“procure the Imperial forgiveness on Ab8l-hassen’s misde- 
“ meanors(135), andon them all. That should they make a 
“cession of the Fortress of Béyrem, and of all the districts 
‘on the frontiers, already conquered by the Imperial arms, 
“he would endeayour to represent this cession to the Emperor 


in such a manner, as would not only procure a forgiveness 


: 


to Ab8i-hassen, but also render him an object of favor in 
‘the Imperial mind.” The Haider-abadian General was himself 
inclined to a peace; but on his making the proposal in a 
f war, in w assisted s 1 Is, and_especial- 
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and these men, after having been for sometime very slack 
and remiss, now became so active, that they were incessantly 
firing musketry and rockets against the Imperial camp, which 
they approached so near, that a rocket fell within the women’s 
apartment in the Prince’s quarters, as he was going to sit down 
to his dinner; and it overset a qhéan, or table, carried upon her 
head by one of the female attendants. Not content with that, 
they were firing incessantly with the new artillery they had re- 
ceived from Haider-abad, and threatening the Imperialists both 
with the voice and with the hand. The Prince, shocked to see 
himself eternally braved, resolved to fight; and he came out of 
his intrenchment with that intention. The order of battle was 
the same as before. The command of the van, or Ardol, was 
given to the Prince Muézz-eddin and to Qhan-djehan ; the 
Chendaol, or main battle, was given to Séyd-abdollah; and the 
other Generals were placed as they came in the Djeran-ghaz 
and Beran-ghaz, or right and left wings(136). S8ltan Muézz- 
eddin himself took his post in the Col, which followed the main 
body. He had with him Qhoadja-abol-mucarem, and some 
other officers of distinction, and he seemed resolved to come to 
a decisive engagement, be it ever so bloody. The Haider-abadian 
Generals on their side made their arrangements according to the 
motions of the enemy. They concealed or buried great part of 
their heavy canon; and dividing their army in three bodies, they 
opposed one to the enemy’s van, another to his wings, and 2 
third, the most numerous of all, which was commanded by their 
most determined Generals, to Séyd-abdollah and his troops. In 
this order they were advancing like a mighty inundation, 
swelled into waves by a rising wind. The crics of &i// and 
maim in a little time filled the air, and every one scemed intent 
on nothing but killing and wounding. Nosuch bloody battle had 
been fought all along this war ; but the Haider-abadians seemed 
to have the superiority. The Prince Muézz-eddin, ea 
by Himmet-qhan, son to the General, and by Assed-qhan an 


(196) It is observable that although the text is Persian, Ls par eanel 
‘military words are, in the Turkish, the original language of be iat Alger, Ee 
since whose time they have remained in the Court ob Hindostan with soi ' ps 
for instance, the word Atlan (be mounted), which is carried round to the 


guards, when the Emperor is going to mount his elephant. 
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some others, was making the greatest efforts. At last Séyd- 
abdollah, after repeated attacks, was observed to gain ground 
on the enemy, and this engaged both wings to advance. But 
yet the battle that had commenced at day-break, seemed to be 
undetermined so late as at twelve o'clock. It was only after 
that time that the Haider-abadians were observed to be in con. 
fusion, and at last to quit their ranks and to fly on all parts. 
The Prince Muézz-eddin, availing himself of the opportunity 
followed close after them, and was going to enter their camp, 
when he received a message from Sheh-minhadj, one of the 
most valorous Commanders of the enemy, in these words :—We 
do not see in the history of former times, that noble Princes 
and generous Generals have waged war with the women and 
families of their enemies or that they ever attempted to dis- 
honour them by any defilement. Respect is due to women. Let 
strife and slaughter be amongst men only. Stand off a little 
until we have secured our wives and honor, and let the rest 
in camp be yours.. The Prince admitted the plea, and repress- 
ed the ardour of his troops for full two hours; in which interval 
the Haider-abadians found time to load their wives and families 
upon whatever they could meet—carts, camels, elephants, or 
horses,—and to carry them out of the reach of danger. In the 
afternoon, the truce being expired, they appeared again in 
several compact bodies, and gave a battle still more bloody than 
the last. But it must be acknowledged, that they were vigorous- 
ly received ; both sides exhibited proofs of a determined courage, 
and an infinity of brave men perished on both sides. S8ltan 
Mudzzem, in particular, had two elephants killed under him. 
In the enemy’s army, Sheh-minhadj, a valorous Commander, was 
severely wounded, together with Rostem-rio the Brahman, and 
some others of their most adventurous officers. Nevertheless, 
they found means to wound Bendrabun, the Prince's Divan and 
Prime Minister, and to carry him away upon his elephant. But 
Séyd-abdollah, thinking that the capture of the Prince’s Minister 
would cast a stain upon the character of those that fought with 
, ran after them with some Radjp8t Princes, and rescue 
and brought him back. Whilst he was performing > 
ce, the consort of Ghdiret-qhan, the Paymaster-General, 
musket-ball upon her elephant, and fell senseless 
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together with a waiting-maid; but the number of common 


soldiers, or of people of no consequence, slain in this furious 
action, is incredible. Both armies sustained a mighty loss, 
However, the Haider-abadians, having stood their ground so late 
as the evening, now disbanded, as soon as it grew dark, and 
they fled every one of them to Haider-abad, but not, however, 
without dispatching in the evening a message to Princee Mudz- 
zem, proposing, Vhat, instead of sending every day to the King- 
doms of Nothingness such vast multitudes of Mussulmen, a 
number of Generals from both sides should advance between 
the two armies, and fight together for superiority ; and that 
whichever party should have the advantage, it should be final 
for both armies. This proposal was rejected, the Prince being 
sensible that the Haider-abdians being from their youth trained 
to the management of the pike and spear, would infallibly have 
the advantage. In the morning intelligence coming that the 
Haider-abadians had disappeared from the field, the Prince 
ordered the music to strike up, in token of victory; and giving 
up all thoughts of pursuing the enemy, he marched straight to 
Haider-abad. 

As the Prince was approaching, Madina the Brahman, 
Prime Minister and confidant of the King of Haider-abad, found 
means to render suspect the conduct of his General, Qhalil-ollah- 
ghan, a/ias, Hibrahim-qhan, as if he were of intelligence with the 
enemy, and the King became so convinced of it, as to conceive 
the design of arresting and putting him to death ; but the General 
informed of that resolution, went over tothe Prince, and was 
received with kindness and distinction. His master hearing of 
this desertion, concluded himself lost, and his affairs desperate ; 
and without giving notice of his resolution to any one of his 
Ministers or friends, without affording himself time to carry 
away his consort and family, he fled to the Fortress of Goleonda, 
which is at a few miles from Haider-abad, carrying with him 
some chests [ull of gold and jewels. It was at about ene o'clock 
in the morning. The unfortunate inhabitants of eats 
being thus forsaken, gave themselves up to despair. The Prince 
aPrived at this moment with his army; and such a scene ensued 
on that ill-fated city, as seemed to have anticipated for it all 
the horrors of the Day of Judgment. Some thousands of people 
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abadian 
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of the better sort, having no time to provide carriages, or any 
other conveniencies, took their wives and children by the hand, 
and without minding their being without a veil, and without a 
mask, they brougnt them out to public view, and carried them 
to the foot of the fortress, leaving the whole of their property 
behind, without so much as taking the value of a straw from it. 
The King had already done so himself. His Palace, ready furnish- 
ed, his wardrobe, his elephants, horses, jewels—all were left 
behind. The analysts write that a vast wealth to the amount 
of five or six corors, was plundered and made away with, by the 
robbers and thieves that abounded both in the city and camp, 
and this too sometime before the army could come up. Rich 
merchants and wealthy bankers, who lived these many gener- 
ations in that city, without having ever seen so much as a tumult, 
were stripped of their all, and reduced to beggary in a few 
moments, For those that were jealous of their honor, abandon- 
ed both houses and property, and were only busy all night in 
carrying their consorts and families to the castle. At day-break 
the army arrived, and a general plunder took place ; and as it 
was a very rich city, and every market and every street was 
full of goods, merchandise, money, and precious things, the 
plunder was immense, and that unfortunate city seemed to 
undergo by anticipation its condemnation at the Day of Judg- 
ment, The number of defilements committed that day, as well 
as the multitudes of nobles and plebeians, whether Mussulmen ot 
Gentoos, that lost their consorts and children, are matters known 
only to Him for Whom nothing is hidden, and such as no pen 
can describe. Preserve us, O merciful God! as well as all your 
adorers, from such days as these! The plunder and sack was 
going on yet, when envoys came from S8ltan-ab8l-hassen, sUP- 
plicating forgiveness for the misdemeanours which their master 
could not have committed. But the Prince was already exert 
ing himself for putting an end to the pillage. Touched with the 
cries of the unfortunate, he had mounted, and was actually driv- 
ing away the plunderers, and endeavouring to appease the 

umult. In fact, it subsided a little; but the city was already 
by this time, and the people ruined, remained ruined. 
e merit of this ruin to be attributed to any but to Aoreng” 
self, who by this time has doubtless been called to an 
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account for such a general devastation. The Prince, on the in- 
treaties of the King’s envoys, restored to him his dominions 
under the promise of his paying a present of one hundred at 
twenty lacs, over and above the usual annual revenue. He also 
directed that Madina the Brahman, together with his brother, 
Inganna, who were the causes, if not the authors and machin- 
ators of all these troubles, should be turned out of tbeir offices, 
never to be re-admitted, and that the Fortress of Béyram should 
be added to the Empire, with all the districts already conquered. 
On these conditions the Prince became an intercessor for the 
King of Haider-abad. But this forlorn Monarch, although in- 
clined to set aside Madina, could not however part with him 
in such a time of trouble and confusion. Some of the principal 
men of his court, however, shocked that he should still adhere to 
those two Brahmans, to whom they ascribed all the misfortunes 
of their country, made application to Mah-djani, the principal 


consort, who bore an absolute sway in the harem, or seraglio, 


as well as on Ab8l-hassen’s mind; and having obtained her 
consent, they put both the Brahmans to death, without giving 
the least notice of it to the King, their master, and then sent 
their heads to Soltan Mudzzem. The latter, seeing that the 
principal of the Emperor’s commands had been complied with 
by this execution, and all the conditions of the treaty fultilled, 
sent the two heads to his father. That covetous man, on seeing 
the heads, dispatched Saadet-qhan, a nobleman of his own 
breeding, and who had been Divan to Qhan-djehan, with orders 
to receive ‘the money stipulated, together with some arrears that 
were due. But, meanwhile, he expressed his resentment against 
that General, as well as against the Prince, “hw especially 
against the former, for the lenity shewn to the city of Haider- 
abad and its King. He wrote to him a severe letter, and re- 
called him to Court; nor did his former and late services save 
him from the Emperor's resentment. And as there were in 
army several young Lords, like Yticad-ghan, Assed-qham, ie 

some others, who exerted themselves in every occasion, whether 


in a day of battle, or in executing any Imperial order, and a 
on that account so many objects of favor, he made it a poin in 
every letter to the old General, to extol their conduct - — 
at his expense. In one of those letters he wrote with his 
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g hand, That whilst, youths, whose mouths stild smelt of milk, had 
approved themselves on every occasion sealous, and of the ut- 
most alertness, he, who had grown old in his service, had shewn 
himself neglectful and indifferent. These reproaches incensed 
the General, and the comparison irritated his discontent. 
Shocked at such a want of gratitude, he resolved to quit the 
Camp, and, to leave it to those young men to range armies in 
battle, and to dispose the operations of a campaign ; and from 
that moment he gave himself up to a life of sloth and inattention. 

Just at this time, some ungrateful and traitorous Lords of 

Ab8l-hassen’s Court, who had been gained by Aoreng-zib’s 

promises, or were prompted by their own perverseness, came 

in a body to the Emperor, and proposed to him to take possession 

of Haider-abad. The Emperor granted them a body of troops, 

\j and sent them to S8ltan Mudzzem. But whilst war and peace 

i seemed both at a stand and confounded together, Abdol-rezac- 


iH 
+ 


qhan of Lar, one of the Commanders that stuck yet to the King” 


of Haider-abad, and had of late been appointed to watch the 
motions of the Imperialists, coming to hear of the approach of 
that succour, fell upon it, and killed or took prisoners two or 
three of the Imperial Generals, committing also some slaughter 
amongst the troops that composed that re-inforcement, which 
not being apprised of its danger, and at too great a distance 
from the Imperial army to receive any support, was easily over- 
= > powered. For the Prince, finding that provisions grew scarce in 
the neighbourhood of that capital, and that nothing was yel 
_ determined as to war or peace, had thought proper to retire at 








__ those two heroical men, Qhan- 
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ee a Se he had stipulated with the Haider- 
i e after both the Prince and Qhan-djehan 
wc ou th Ear be 
ount of his conduct. His ill luck was 
such, that the very day he chanced to arrive at Court, a quarrel 
fone 
both their lei Se re 
ir palekies in the yard of the Imperial quarters. A great 
tumult ensued ; and the noise reaching the Emperor’s ears, he sent 
Qhan-djehan out, with the slave-boys of the Palace, to appease 
the tumult, and to drive away Mudzzem-qhan’s people. The 
General, who was already afflicted at the reception he had met 
with from the Emperor, and who made no account of Muézzem- 
qhan’s bravery, or military talents, no more than of his services 
or birth, when compared to his own, had no sooner seen to what 
a height the tumult had already risen, and what disorders it had 
caused, than he ordered the market-street and the sutlers of this 
Lord to be plundered and stripped; and this order, having been 
literally executed, shocked the Emperor extremely. The Monarch, 
to punish the General, sent him to an expedition on the other 
extremity of the Empire. It was to take the Fortress of Sansi, in 
the Djatt country, which service having been expeditiously per- 
formed, he soon returned to Court, where the Emperor, already 
disgusted with him, for the imperiousness of his temper, deprived 
him of all his offices, as well as of all his Djaghirs; and the poor 
man finding himself fallen at once in all the distresses of poverty 
and want, pined away and died of a broken heart. Let sincere 
and candid readers judge from this example, of what kind were 
the politics of that Prince, and let them conjecture what must 
have been his notions of gratitude, his principles of Government, 
and his particular turn of mind! His unworthy acknowledg- 
ment of the services rendered by his son, and his shocking 
treatment of two such meritorious heroes, : a 
Séyd-abdollah, whom he confined and vexed ah a variety 
of manners, speak for themselves, and require no proofs or 

commentary. 
After the conquest of Bidja-p8r, and oe 
throughout the Empire to announce that acquisition, ac 
under pretence of visiting the monument of Séyd-mohammed- 
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ghiss8-deraz (137), or the long-haired, sent his equipage forwards ; 

he at the same time wrote to Saadet-qhan, the Sezavol (138), 

ese to take care to send to the presence the money promised by 
oie of vat the King of Haider-abad. Two or three months before, he 
had so far complied with his son’s requests, as to send that King 

a dress of honor, as a token of approbation of the treaty conclud- 
ed. The dress and jewels were sent; but all the world knew it 
to be only a snare intended to lull that unfortunate man asleep, 
and to put him off his guard. For at the same time, he wrote to 
Saadet-qhan that the Imperial standards would certainly advance 
to the walls of Haider-abad; but that meanwhile he ought to 
recover from Ab8l-hassen as much of the promised money as he 
could, by whatever means, and that his zeal and abilities would 
be measured by his success in bringing that affair to a comple- 
tion. That officer, on this order, pressed the King of Haider- 
abad so much, that the latter expressed his surprise at so much 
rigour ; when the other informed him that the payment of that 
money would prove the only means of obtaining his pardon from 
the Emperor, The King answered, that to find so much ready 
money after such a long war would be impossible; but that he 
had jewels of high value, and that their amount would go a 
great way towards discharging the debt. He at the same time 
sent him nine Qhoans or tables covered with loose gems, to 
which no price was fixed, but which had been separately weigh- 
ed, put into bags of fine linen, and sealed. He had likewise 
sent a message to request his keeping these jewels for two or 
three days as pledges, in which time he would endeavour to 
find out as much ready money as he could; and that at that time 
his keeper of the jewel-office would wait upon him to fix their 
respective values; after which he might sent both the money 
and jewels to the Emperor, together with a supplique pa cularis- 
ing the “sub 2 manner in which Ab8I-hassen had éxecuted 
opes that His Majesty 
‘full receipt and discharge.” 
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This supplique was backed by some baskets of fruit for the 
Imperial dessert. Saddet-qhan, who had been bred in Aoreng- 
zib’s school, and was as cunning, faithless, and artful as his 
master, sent the baskets of fruit to the presence, but joined to 
them the jewels lodged in his hands as pledges; and two or 
three days had elapsed already, when the unfortunate King 
received certain intelligence that the Emperor had s@t out from 
Calberga, and was marching to besiege the fortress of Golconda. 
The intelligence was become public. Ab8I-hassen, confounded 
a this piece of news, and sensible that he had nothing to hope 
from the Emperor, sent word to Saddet-qhan, “ That his intention 
“in despoiling his consort and family of their jewels, and in 
“stretching every nerve to find out some money, was to soften 
‘the Emperor's heart in his behalf; but since His Majesty seem- 
“edbent on the ruin of an unfortunate Prince, the former 
“agreement ceased of course; and he therefore requested the 
“return of the jewels, as there remained no hopes at all of any 
“ fayour or commiseration from the Imperial benignity.” Saadet- 
ghan answered, ‘That being compelled by an Imperial order 
‘to urge payment, and uninformed of His Majesty’s intention of 
“ coming this way, he had sent to the presence both fruit and 
“jewels, the latter sealed as he had received them; and that as 
“a zealous attentive servant of His Majesty’s, he could not act 
“otherwise. That this matter being already over, he had no- 
“thing to offer in atonement at this present unexpected juncture, 
“but his own head and life, both which he would be glad to 
“ sacrifice for the Emperor's service.’ This answer of Saadet- 
qhan’s having produced some more messages, and replies, people 
were sent to his lodgings to bring the boxes of jewels from 
thence; and as sharp dialogue took place on that subject Lo 
two or three days together, Saadet-qhan sent a last gushes in 
these words: ‘I acknowledge, Prince, that you are in the right, 
“and that my conduct has been artful; but in this | have acted 
“by order; for it had become incumbent on me, as I walls Thy 
“ own safety, to comply punctually with my instructions ; and 
“now, become your culprit, I have nothing to offer you Hn Styne 
“ ment for the perfidy of my couduct, but my aenalin Malet 
“then, if you like it, and afford that handle against Ries to : 
<6 fen weer te seeking this longwhile a pretence to ruin you an 
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. groundless report: The Emperor was reading the Coran, 
c Me ee per to his sight. Bs Majesty, 
se Deearance, wanted to bring to a pause 
i his accustomed quantity of reading, and to put it off for 

another day; but at that very moment, his reading lead him to 
“that part of the fHloly Book, where mention is made that Soléi- 
“man, son of Di8d(140), (upon whom be peace an@ grace for 
fs ever !) having been presented with some fine horses, paused in 
“his prayers of ecclesiastical precept, and from pause to pause 
“he slipt likewise over the time allotted to the preformance of 
“prayers of Divine precept(141); upon which it was revealed 
“to him, that he must order those horses to have their throats 
“cut. The Emperor having gone throughout that chapter, 
“ thought the contents addressed to himself, and to keep his own 
“concupiscence under controul, he imitated the action of Saint 
“ Soléiman (on whom be peace !), and ordered the horses to be 


“your family. Else, so long as | am_ alive, there will remain “ 
hopes of my being able to soften the Emperor's heart, so far, 
“as to make him alter the resolution he has set out with; and 
“it may be expected, that sensible of the lenity shewn me, I 
“shall be constantly employed in obliging and serving you.” 
This singular speech made a singular effect on the King. Pleased 
with the m4n’s readiness to expose his own life for his master’s 
service, and with the frankness with which he acknowledged his 
fault, the King thought proper to abstain from offering him any 
injury. He even came to admire his zeal and magnanimity, and 
sending for him, he applauded his devotion tohis master, made 
him a present of a dress of honour, and added to ita Djemedher, 
or Decanian poniard, studded with jewels, as well as some other 
valuable presents. 

By one of those chances for which no human conjecture 
can account, this very day happened to be one of those in which 


— 


‘c Ab8l-hassen used to converse with learned men and divines, and : “slaughtered. Let the uninformed world, added Sadet-qhan, 
mention was made of the Emperor’s zeal for religion, and of the “say as it shall please, the fact is exactly as I have related.” 
regard he always shewed to learned religiousmen. This observa- The Doctors, having quietly heard the report, observed that, “ Lf 
tion was glanced at by the learned men then present, who “the fact had really happened as it was just now reported, how 
observed, “ That his ordering his people to cut the throats of so } “came it that the horses were sent two by two to the doors of 
“many fine horses sent him by the Emperor of Iran(1g9), and ’ “the Iranian Lords in the Imperial service(142), and slaughter- 
‘their flesh to be distributed to the poor, might be reckoned as ‘‘ed there 2” Saadet-ghan answered, “That this was also a 
“a token of his hatred to heresy, but was no great proof of that ‘groundless report, which has been much embroidered by the 
“zeal for religion, which so strongly recommends to repress and “ malignity of an uninformed public; and that the fact was as 
‘keep under controul the passions of the heart and the effusions “follows: Shah-djehan-abad being then a new city, there were 

. “ of anger; and they added, that had the value of those horses, or “ Persian Lords lodged in every quarter of it; and as slaugae 
. “the horses themselves, been distributed to the poor, they would “ing the horses in one single place might have occasioned a 
ak. “ have been the better for it, and the intent of liberality had been “crowd and some tumult, whilst the poor of the next quarter 


“ would have remained without their share, orders were given to 


arter, two by two, that every 


“better fulfilled.” Luckily for the Emperor that Saadet-qhan was 
“ slaughter the horses in every qu 


present. This officer, equally ingenious and brave, undertook to 
answer for his master’s behaviour on that occasion; and he did 
it in a manner equally subtle and rational. ‘‘He acknowledged 


< 


i 





(140) Solomon, son of David. : th 
Mahometans are to be pron 
141) The prayers of the : : 
at oe times precisely; nor is it lawful to postpone them velthog = 
i i 1 genuflexions, prosternations, an ‘ecaats, 
necessity. They consist of several g i 
ae chapters 0 the Coran. Some of these recaats are suka ac 
@ precept, and some are instituted by the Church. The former canno’ pei 
7 


ith; the latter may upon an emergency. 
vi as) Those Lords were all of the Shyah sect, #5 well as the Emperor of Iran, 


or King of Persia. 


ced five times a day, 
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“one might enjoy a share of their flesh without tumult(143).” 
Such was the turn which the envoy gave to. this strange 
affair; but the Emperor informed of this conversation by 
the Gasette of Haider-abad, was exceedingly pleased with 
Saadet-qhan’s ingenious solutions, and he wrote him an oblig- 
ing letter ,full of applause; after which he marched straight to 
Haider-abad. Ab8l-hassen confounded at this sudden intel- 
ligence, wrote a very respectful letter to the Emperor, where he 
mentioned his having submitted to every condition imposed 
upon him by the treaty, and his readiness to execute any further 
commands that should be laid upon him. This letter was drawn 
up in a very humble style, and sent by an able speaker, who had 
orders to spare no submission and no supplication that could 
sooth the Emperor’s mind. And, in fact, he spared nothing in 
his power, but could not prevail on the innate malignity of 
the Emperor's heart. He answered, that his reply would be 


: 
: 
| 


(143) As there is much Tartarism remaining in Delhi, where there is a whole 
quarter called Mogul-p8ra, which contained fifty thousand T8rani inhabitants, 
horsesflesh is reckoned a dainty ; and in the Ramazan, which is both the Mussulman's 
Carnival and Lent, they feed much on horse's flesh ; but the Day of the Sacrifice, 
they never fail to slaughter horses, in compliment to their own carvings, and camels, 
in compliance with the Prophet's custom and taste. The truth is, that the horses 
were slaughtered out of spite to the Shyah’s sect ; and that Saadet-qhan’s narrative 
is only an ingenious apology, in which he has made an artful use of a passage of 
the Coran. For the fact is as follows :-—The Emperor. on ordering those fine horses 
to be slaughtered, said, it is true, that to receive presents from an heretic was sinful ; 
but he also had another reason. The Ambassador he had sent to the Court of Iran, 
“and who had brought from thence a Persian Envoy and some fine presents, inform- 
ed his master of the following particulars: Shahesoltan-soléiman (the King of 
Persia), who was very fond of wine, and fond of uttering extempore verses in his 
cups, having heard the Indian Ambassador design his master by the expression, 
me A lemghir, Conqueror, could not help giving way to his vein | r sa astical verses, 
sh bolted out immediat b rning murderer of 
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ee ayes Eas pee anda spear ; and forgetting 
Manet atiistche ta ae : one father, his own respectful 
oe ee is pe ee to death, (brothers become 
distress), and had anne i ae pete ie pis 
for no die: fedunii than Hs t en mangehe: pose tela eLeniaas 
friend, the pri ‘ : € = bet decir foo eel atari ae 
, the prisoner Prince’s death ; unmindful that he hadcovered 
all those crimes, and all the artifices of a continual double dealing 
with the cloak of religious zeal (a cloak become now a public ob- 
ject of banter and detestation) ; unmindful of his having verified 
in his person the sentence of the Holy Book: You recommend 
virtue to others, and neglect it yourself ; he published a mani- 
festo, setting forth what he called Ab8l-hassen’s crimes. The 
purport was, “ That although the life of that wretched was one 
‘continual scene of shocking shameful actions, nevertheless it 
“became proper to mention one in a hundred, and to shew a 
“sample out of a heap. That, first of all, he had appointed for 
“his Prime Minister an infidle, a pagan, a man equally cruel, 
“and covetous, who carried an iron rod over the heads of so 
“many Séyds, so many Shehs, so many Musulmen, so many 
“venerable learned men. That he was publicly addicted to all 
“kinds of lusts, even to those of the most ugly and unnatural 
“kind. That his days and nights were spent in drinking and in 
“a crapulous debauchery, that had disabled him from distin- 
“ guishing Paganism from Musalmanism, oppression from justice, 
“and profligacy from piety and good morals. That he had of 
“Jate entered into strict connections with that Western Pagan, 
‘“ Simb-ha the Marhatta, to whom he had very lately sent one 
“lac of H8ns(144), notwithstanding the exhortations and re- 
“ presentations of number of a grave religious men that had Desa 
“sent him to put a stop to those connections, and to recall him 
“from an alliance so repugnant to the Word of God. That 
“all the effect produced by those remonstrances, was only to 
“put him upon precautioning himself, by filling his ears with 
“the cotton of pride and neglect, and by addicting his time to 
debauchery against the remorses of 
“ conscience and the thoughts of eternity.” 
WA fine thought this! and a curious expedient!" 
(144) Pagodas. “That man spoken of so slightly here, is not less than Simba- 





dji, the Marhatta mo narch. 
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Such a manifesto having convinced Ab$I-hassen that there 
were no hopes left of pacification, he turned his views towards 
making a proper defence; and he sent orders to his bravest 
Generals, Sherze-qhan, Sheh-minhadj, and Mustepha-ghan, a/ias 
Abdol-rezac, the Larian, to be upon their guard, and to fight the 
enemy. The Emperor meanwhile being arrived within two 
days, journey of Haider-abad, thought proper to encamp; when 
some troops of the enemy's having just shewn themselves, return- 
edto their main, which was at a great distance from the Imperial 
army. However, even the efforts of that whole army of theirs 
could make no great impression upon the Imperialists, who were 
ten times their number, and furnished with an immense quantity 
of artillery and stores. But whilst the Emperor was encamped 
at two days’ journey from Haider-abad, news came that Sheab- 
eddin, adias the victorious Ghazi-eddin-qhan, who after the con- 
quest of Bidjap8r had been detached to besiege the fortress of 
Hibra-him-gur, was coming to the presence, in compliance with 
an Imperial command, after having sent forward a golden key, 
with a relation of the capture of that fortress. At these news 

: the Emperor decamped, and marching directly, he took post 
within one coss of the fortress of Golconda. On his arrival, the 
Imperialists were attacked by the Haider-abadians, who after 
having performed as much as could be expected from their small 
numbers, retired again to their camp, at a distance from the 
Imperialists. Ghazi-eddin-qghan, arriving after this engagement, 
yas preposed to the operations of the siege. He ordered mines 
to be sunk, dam-damas, or lofty cavaliers of earth and timber, 
to be raised, and trenches to be dug; so that the business of 
g and wounding was regularly established. It was on this 
that Abed-qhan, father to Ghazi-eddin-qhan, on passing 
re the holy words, “God’s Victorious Lion,” 
attempted to efface them with the point of 

f d his arried off by a cannon-ball ; 
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him at last tothe dreary desert of Nothingness. Meanwhile 
y 


and whilst the siege hs vigorously pushed forwards, Ab8l-hassen, 
who med always experienced Soltan-mudzzem's commiseration 
aye ot ee i 

y by a respectful message and several rich presents, 
he requested him to intercede again in his behalf with the 
Hemiperers and to supplicate His Majesty to forgive his senitaes 
and misdemeanors, imputed or real. The Prince himself, who 
saw with a jealous eye the honor which the capture of such a 
fortress would confer both on Azem-shah, his younger brother, 
and on Ghazi-eddin-qhan, his favorite, was willing to snatch so 
much glory out of their hands, by precluding their further pro- 
gresses by a sudden peace with the Haider-abadian King, He 
therefore kept some correspondence with the besieged; but 
this intention of his having been soon perceived by the Prince 
Azem-shah, by his favorite, Ghazi-eddin-qhan, and by some other 
Lords as great time-servers as himself, they joined their concenrs 
together, and made such a report of that correspondence to the 
Emperor, as intirely alienated his mind from his eldest son, from 
his learned consort, N8r-en-nessa-begum (146), and from all the 
officers personally attached to them. Unfortunately for those 
disconsolate persons, there happened just at this time an event 
that totally estranged the father’s mind: The superintendent of 
S8ltan-mudzzem's household, as well as the superintendent of 
the women’s carriages and quarter, joined together to represent 
to the Prince, that the besieged being so very forward, and 
making continual sorties, it was to be feared lest they should 
some ‘day or other turn their steps towards the quarter of the 
é ing at such a distance from the army, and 
of the Imperial honor. The 


ordering the Princess's tents, 


Prince’s consort, it be 
thereby fully the lucid eye-ball 
Prince answered the request, by 





Mei-qhor, Mus haf-S8, Atesh ender Caaba-Zen, Sakyn-i-b8t-ghane Bash, Mer- 


d8m azari mécon. 

Drink wine, burn the book, set the caaba on fire, 
but never do wrong to man—a distich which contains 
Ethicks and is now spread all over India. ; 

bs Quod tibivis, jubeas aliis, hec formula legis. 

(146) N@r-en-nessa begum, the Princess glory of her sex. 

beautiful, learned, and tenderly attached to her hushand 


of her making. 


live in a temple of idols, 
the whole of a treatise on 
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with all those of the ladies, to be brought nearer to the head- 
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quarters, and of course nearer the besieged. So small a matter 
as this was taken up by Azem-shah and by his favorite, as well as 
by their whole party, as a mighty object. They gave notice to 
the Emperor that the Prince, who had this longwhile entered 
into connections with the besieged, was taking measures to retire 
with his family within the fortress; and the Emperor, who prided 
in his keenness of understanding and penetration, swallowed 
such a coarse report, without ever reflecting that if the Prince 
was really in such a criminal corrspondence with the besieged 
King, he had no need of shutting himself wp with him; he had 
only to send for the enemy’s army of observation, and after join- 
ing it with his own troops, to fall at once upon the Imperialists. 
Such as was this report, it made a deep impression upon the 
Emperor's mind, and it kindled his resentment into a flame; 
and as the Prince’s two principal officers had been of his own 
training and recommending, and he reckoned on their being 
still attached more particularly to their ancient master, he sent for 
them in secret, and put an infinity of questions to each of them 
apart. These were the superintendent of the Prince's private 
apartments, and the Eunuch Quoadja-abdol-mucarem. Promises, 
threats, lofty tone of voice, soothing expressions—all was made 
use of, and produced nothing. Both those men agreed in answer- 
ing separately, “ That they knew no other intention in the Prince, 
“but that of obtaining a pardon for ab8l-hassen, and making his 
“peace; or at least of engaging him to surrender the fortress upon 
“terms; by either of which operations, he expected to reap much 
“honor and glory for himself. They added, that being acquainted 
“with nothing more, and firmly believing the Prince to be inca- 
" pable of what was imputed to his charge, they could not think 
Sof joining his accusers in a self-evident calumny.”’ The unani- 
mous answers ol these two men, and their firm countenances and 
tone of voice, did not make any impression upon the Emperor’s 
te heart, and rivetted sus ms. Sending for the Imperial 


rings. But not only it would hav! 





eunuchs, favorites and dependants, not one of whom would quit 
his master, were all dragged with insult and ignominy, vexed in 
a variety of manners, and kept in close confinement for a num- 
ber of years together. The Emperor confiscated all his equi- 
page, which he joined to his own, degraded him from his 
military rank of forty thousand horse, broke and disbanded his 
Brigade of seven thousand effective troopers, with ea@h of them 
two and three horses, and resumed his Djaghirs, or appanages, 
which he gave in payment to his troops. It was remarked that, 
on the first day, his order was to confine the Prince’s consort, 
without touching her property. Two days after, the order was 
altered ; and a certain decrepit eunuch, very ugly, very choleric, 
and very unguarded in his expressions, was sent with orders 
to take away the Princess, just in the dress he should find 
her; in which condition he was to carry her with contempt and 
ignominy into a tent just big enough for the prisoners, and 
there she was to be close confined, after having been deprived 
of all her clothes, furniture, and jewels, not excepting those she 
might be found to wear actually; and those were expressly 
restricted to those at her arms, and ears, or over her clothes (148). 
The eunuch having spoken roughly to the Princess, the latter, 
without losing her temper, cast a disdainful look at him from 
head to foot, and said: “7 look upon the Emperor to be *y, 
father. These jewels, these honors, this respect are all of his 
own bestowing. Let him take them back again; [ have no 
But how can it become thee to talk to mein that new 
The cunuch having taken fire at this language, the 
then present, interceded for the prisoner. But 
intreaties; and he ordered his prey 
e should receive no more 
ere absolutely necessary. 


objections. 
manner ?” 
Prince’s sister, 
he paid no attention to her 
to be carried away, directing that sh 
victuals and no more clothes than what w 


nis a striking proof ofthe Musulman or Indian delicacy 


ns women; for the Princess, according to custom), a 

; Le 
jewels at her neck, some of whom hung between her two Lie : ne ee 
sail descended down her navel; her drawers were made fast{with a 


ikewi c with anklets and rich 
i were likewise adorned wit! 
ea eens @ been an atrocious indecency in a stranger to lay 


or even upon her bare skin, but shocking in the : 
his order. That word is never men-— 
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The Prince himself underwent a similar treatment, and it be- 
came daily more rigorous. After a length of time he received a 
message, advising Aim to confess his crimes and to shew his 
repentance, that his numberless sins and misdemeanors might 
receive the [mperial pardon. The Prince, shocked to hear the 
word, crime, denied his having been guilty of any; and he 
answered, “ Yhat although it ;was true that he must be guilty 
“of a variety, of transgressions in the sight of an all-perfect 
“ God, and of course in the sight of his father, who was His 
“ shadow, and His representative on earth, yet that he was so 
“fortunate, as not to perceive in himself any such crime as 
“should excite soimportant a confession; and the more so, 
“asin fact he was not conscious of having committed any.” 
This answer produced nothing but an addition of severity in the 
Emperor, and an addition of ill usage to the Prince. He was 
denied the privilege of having his head shaved, his beard 
trimmed, his nails paired; he was debarred from drinking cool 
water, eating warm bread(149), and wearing good clothes. A 
principal eunuch of N8r-en-nessa’s was also confined, and his 
property confiscated; and to make him confess the charges 
brought against the Prince and Princess, he was put to the rack, 
and for some time was tormented in a variety of manners, but 
without it being possible to bring any thing out of his mouth 
but encomiums on his mistress and master, and complaints of 
the Emperor's unmerited severity. The Emperor, hearing that 
his case was become dangerous, and that he could bear the 
tack no more, ordered him to be dismissed. Mirza-shukur-ollah, 
better known in the world under the name of Shaker-qhan, 
maternal uncle to the Princess, was involved in her disgrace, 


and confined, together with three or four eunuchs more. The 


r were tormented in a variety of manners, and on their 
they were dismissed. As to 
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We have mentioned that Hibrahim-qhan, Generalissimo to 
the King Haider-abad, forced by his master’s attempt to 
BnrBst him and to put him to death, or possibly prompted by a 
principle of ambition, had fled to Soltan Mudzzem, who had 
introduced him to the Emperor. The latter now thought proper 
to remember him. The transuge General was raised to the rank 
of seven thousand horse, and decorated with the surname of 
Muhabbet-ghan(150). Meanwhile, Ghazi-eddin-qhan was push- 
ing on the siege vigorously ; and the trenches by gaining a little 
every day, were far advanced, when they were at once attack- 
ed by Mustepha-qhan, a/ias Abdol-rezac, the Larian, and by 
Sheh-nizam, the Decanian. The two Héider-abadian Generals 
fell upon the trenches, and committed much havoc. Kishver- 
sing, pushing hard at the head of his Radjp8ts, was wounded, 
and fell from his horse; and a number of his men throwing 
themselves in the enemy’s way to rescue him from their hands, 
were put to the sword. Some considerable officers of the 
enemies fell likewise ; but although repeated efforts were made 
by the Imperialists to carry their bodies away, they were several 
times rescued by the Haider-abadians, who not only took them 
away themselves, but carried likewise the bodies of many notable 
personages of the Imperial army. This engagement proved 
very warm ; nor was it without continual exertions and repeated 
efforts of that number of brave T8ranians and Iranians as well 
as Afghan and Radjp8ts, officers in the Emperor's service, that 
the enemy was repulsed and obliged to return within the fortress. 
In this siege of Golconda such extraordinary actions were per- 
formed by the besieged, as look fabulous, and yet have really 
happened. But as fortune did not favorise them, they all prov- 
ed of no avail. Nevertheless, they greatly affected aus Emperor, 
who now thought proper to turn his views towards gaining or 
to his party the principal officers of the besieged. Be: 
were plied with in a variety of manners: some ue prany 

«ye commands, and some were allured with brilliant 
sD a ae jaghi d high offices of State. All, or 
dignities, extersive Djaghirs, and hig re 

Imost all, yielded to these suggestions; and po “a 
bai persons ard fortuness, and also to get out of the fortress, 
ee ee 
(150) The Lord Love, or the Loving Lord. 
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which they took to be an unauspicious abode, they all went 
over to the Emperor. Sheh-nizam himself, who had performed 
wonders in the last sally, deserted and came over. On his mak- 
ing his bow to the Emperor, he was honored with the surname 
of Mucareb-qhan, or the favourite Lord, decorated with the rank 
of six thousand horse, and the effectual command of five, and 
complimented with an appanage. Sheh-minhadj followed, with 
j several other officers of note, and they were all as well as himself 
: raised to high dignities, and complimented with offices and 
; emoluments. The desertion was so great, that none remained 
with the besieged King but Abdollah-qhan, an Afghan, and 
| Abdol-rezac, a/ias Mustepha-qhan, an Iranian of the city of Lar; 
and this latter remained faithful to the very last, for at last 
; 

' 





the Afghan himself deserted, and went away. In short, the only 

General that stuck to him to the very last day of the siege, who 
} made such vigorous sorties, and contrived so many expedients 
to retard the capture of the place, (two articles which we shall 
1 mention briefly in the sequel), was this same Abdol-rezac the 
Larian. The efforts made by the besieged and their King, 
even after so many desertions, and the repeated defeats 
they gave the Imperialists—defeats that would have saved the 
fortress, had fotune been on their side—I have faithfully, 
although succinctly, copied from Naamet-qhan-aaly’s history, 
without adding or detracting any thing from his narrative; nor 
is any thing advanced here, but which is confirmed, or virtually 
understood, by Hashem-aaly-qhan, the other historian, although 
he seems evidently to write with the greatest precaution. The 
siege drew to a length, and nothing was heard from both sides 
but a continual roaring of musketry, rockets, and artillery. The 
__ besiegers, however, had a considerable advantage over the be- 
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where he took the legal ablutions, pronounced the office of the 
dead upon himself, made his death-bed prayers, and having 
sewn a bag of canvass with his own hands, he saw it filled with 
earth and placed properly; he also ordered cannon to be 
mounted on some new batteries. But the army, meanwhile, had 
suffered so much from want of grain and necessaries, that even 
men of property being emaciated, little could be expected from 
common soldiers. There is no describing the miseries they 
suffered. Vast numbers of them died of mere want. To all 
these distresses was joined, under the Imperial auspices, a 
mortality, that swept people by shoals. Numbers, unable to bear 
hunger and famine any longer, deserted, and went into the fort- 
ess; but some, being detected in favorising the besiegers, who 
had assisted them with victuals, were severely punished. Mat- 
ters growing worse every day, the Emperor, to encourage the 
soldiery, sent a controrder to his son, Azem-shah, whom he had 
dispatched for quieting the Provinces of Odjéin and Acbar-abad. 
He was commanded to return to camp. Another important per- 
sonage, Roh-ollah-qhan, a valiant General, and a wise counsellor 
of the Empire, who had been preposed to the Government of 
Bidja-p8r, was likewise commanded to repair to Court. But by 
this time the siege had lasted already three months, and it was 
at the end of so much time that Ghazi-eddin-qhan betook him- 
self to the following expedient : Pitching upon the darkest part 
of a moon-less night, he got ready a number of picked men at 
the foot of the wall, who in a moment got upon the top of it. 
But the besieged having been awakened by the barking of a dog, 
killed all those that had got up, and overtbrew the rest down 
the wall. The moment they were mounting, and some few a 
ready mounted, a Hadji-mehrab, (a man in favor with the 
Emperor, and who at that time was present as a spectator) ran 
back, and as soon as he discovered the Monarch ee ec: 
great distance, he commenced making bows of ad a of 
The Emperor, who was then at his devotans on e : ae - 
prayer, chanced to pay aS much attention to this renee = ae 

as if they had been pronounced by 


those congratulations, foun 
General himself; and losing his usual greta ae 
he, without further inquiry, or taking any care to as- 


ab soe r the Imperial music to strike 
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up, ordered his Taht-revan to be got ready, called for a full dress, 
and was going to look at his new conquest; he even received 
the compliments of the whole Court. In a few moments intel- 
ligence came, that the engagement had proved contrary to 
expectation ; that the besiegers had suffered a great loss; and 
that the General, forced to abandon his undertaking, had return- 
ed to cawp extremely mortified at such a miscarriage. This 
affair threw a great ridicule upon Hadji-mehrab, and finally 
upon the Emperor himself. In the evening intelligence came, 
| that the Héider-abadian King had honored the dog with a collar 
of gold, and a gown of brocade, and had ordered his name to be 





























; inscribed amongst his most faithful servants. But this was not 
. the only miscarriage that befel the Imperial arms. 

About the middle of Shaaban, the rainy season set in with 

such a violent storm of rain, as distressed the whole army, but 

did nowhere so much havoc as upon the men at the trenches, 

which it ruined intirely. The batteries, the scaffoldings, the 

. cavaliers, raised by Ghazi-eddin-qhan’s ingenuity, were all over 

: aa set, and levelled with the ground. In the very heighth of the 


storm and rain, the General, Abdol-rezac, made a sally at the 
head of the bravest of the garrison, and overthrew everything 
in his way. The massacre and confusion were so great, that 
Selim-qhan-qhashy, who was reputed one of the bravest men of 
the army, flung himself in a miry-hole in the ground, and remain- 
an, who had greatly distinguish- 
the s and was already weakened by 
ng what havoc was going on, dropped down in 
ept himself amongst the dead. Djem- 
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te a 
spent the whole day and part of mee shen 
turned to camp. M iil hat Ager ules’ atten» ete 
ee ka te eanwhile, the victorious, tired with both the 

Ho slely Cater ELveh th returned to the fortress, and presented 
their jpethecofet prisoners to their master. This Prince gntertain- 
ed them during four days together; after which he dismissed 
them all with the utmost civility and regard, giving a dress of 
iOooUE to each of them, and complimenting Serberah-qhan and 
Ghéiretqhan in particular, with each a horse besides. Before 
their departure, he desired Serberah-qhan to go round the 
fortress, and to take a view of the magazines of provisions, 
The other, 
after a full survey, was amazed at the immensity of the provision ; 
and on being dismissed, he was entrusted with a supplication and 
a message to the Emperor, both of the same purport. Ab8I- 
hassen made them swear by their master’s head and life, that 
they would deliver them faithfully. But when the two officers 
arrived in camp, they met with a very cold reception from the 
Emperor, who seemed to look upon them with an evil eye. 
-Ghairet-qhan, who had the rank of a thousand horse, and the 
command of two hundred, was put at the head of a body of five 
hundred, and without being spoken to by a single word, he was 
sent to serve in Bengal, that is, sent in exile. Serberah-qhan 
was used more harshly. The Emperor observed that there was 
nothing strange in a slave-boy's runing away from an engage- 
ment, and in his being taken prisoner ; and he then deprived 
him of his grade, but left that wretched (for such was his ex- 
pression) the command of four hundred horse he had. As to 
the latter he brought, it was treated with the utmost disdain and 
superciliousness. He \vould not so much as look at it; but sent 
it to be perused by the General Ghazi-eddin-ghan, with orders 
to make him a report of any thing in it that might deserve 
Serberah-qhan, having seized that moment to represent 
that he had a message to deliver, was ordered to bring it at 
ten o'clock at night, at the head of His Majesty’s bed. The Em- 
peror being then in bed, both reports were brought forth, and 
found to be of one and the same import. The letter was as 
follows, and it deserves to be recorded :—" After all these 
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aan “humble servants. If I have been guilty, whether knowingly 
aivigue latte ‘or otherwise, I have been abundantly punished; and now I 


he Hdider. Se : ; 
tates King “hope from the benignity of the Imperial temper, that the time 
to the Em- 
peror. 


‘of forgiveness is come at last. Nor is my hope without 
“grounds; for on the supposition that the fortress is taken, 
‘and your ever victorious Majesty should of course return to 
“your Imperial city, there is no doubt but that this country, 
“ravaged and ruined by a seven years’ war, and become the 
“habitation of bats and owls, would be recommended to the 
‘care of some one of your Imperial Court. What harm is there 
“in my being left to be that some one? There is no doubt but 
“such a one will ask for himself, for his troops, and for the 
‘expenses of Government, more than the country is likely to 
“produce hereafter; he will ask a large sum likewise fo- 
emergencies ; and that overplus must be disbursed from the 
“Imperial treasury. What he shall ask, besides, for putting a 
“country circumstanced as this is in a state of cultivation, 
“cannot be an inconsiderable object, as such a sum and such 
“an expenditure must be repeated for seven or eight years 
‘together, before the country can recoyer an air of population 
“and cultivation. Now such a preposed as your humble servant, 
id save all those unavoidable expenses to your Majesty’s 
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} i “hostilities, I still look upon myself to be one of your Majesty’s 
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; homes, and to embrace and rejoin their forlorn famili oO 
‘and above all that, should my humble ae 
“tunate enough to obtain the I pie request not prove for- 
“the Imperial leas ate pede se and should it be 
. eile pleasure that the victorious army should lose 
tone or tn: ble hte ell Top in leon 
"or six hundred tho ; ing Imperial soldiers, to distribute five 
. 3 usand maunds (152) of grain whieh Djelil, 
ape slave-boy of your household, has seen in the magazines of 
“this place.” 

In answer to all these reasonable and advantageous pro- 
posals, the Emperor contented himself with saying, “ That, if 
“ AbSl-hassen was really so submissive, and so much his servant, 
“he had nothing more to do, but to come of himself to his pre- 
“sence, with his hands bound before him, or else to let the Im- 
“ perial officers bring him with his neck and hands bound ; after 
“ which,’’ added he, ‘/ shall act as my goodness shall promt me.” 

This negotiation took up the whole night. The next morn- 
ing, contrary to Ab8l-hassen’s expectation, the Emperor dispatch- 
ed an order to the Divan of the Province of Barar to forward to 
camp a variety of military stores, and in particular fifty thousand 
bags of canyas, two yards in length and one yard in breadth. 
A report of this order having been spread throughout the army 
excited a general murmur, and even the common soldiers asked, 
“Where was the wisdom, where was the expediency, of sending 
“for fifty thousand empty bags to fill up the ditch, instead of Sse 
“ordering them to be brought full of grain; after emptying : 
‘which they might answer equally well? And had he not sg 
“better accept the compassionate proffers of Ab8I-hassen's, : 
“and save the remaining army from perishing with distress ea 
“and famine?” 

But the Emperor, without mindi 
the order by a number of corz-berdars guards, W 
with the letter. Meanwhile, on the nineteenth of Shaaban, y 
notice was given the Emperor that the mines were as oe a =e 
ready, and the miners waited only for the order eo Bee ae = 
them. On this intelligence, the Emperor ordered that ae 

® 4 the trenches, with a great number of other people, sh ue set — 
si pag? It, to bring the besiegers 
up a general uproar 4 Ae eee at 


s for an assault 
— Gga) A Maund is about seventy-six Pounds Avoirdupois, English, 
S. M. VOL. IV. 27 — 
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upon the wall, and that then only fire should be given to the 

mines. All this scheme produced nothing. The brave and 

sagacious General, Abdol-rezac, a/ias Mustepha-qhan, had guess- 

ed the mines, and taken care to oppose them by three counter- 

mines, which he pushed against the enemy by the means of the 

stone-diggers in the place; and he was so lucky as to find out 
the enemy's three mines, and to take away the whole powder of 
one of them, after having poured water upon the two others, 

and gutted them of as much powder as he could take away with 

safety. The people in the trenches having made their appear- 
ance as for an assault, raised a general outcry; and this having 
brought vast crowds upon the crest of the wall, the miners, who 
waited only for such a moment, gave fire to one of the mines. 
But as the powder of that part was entirely wet, and nothing 
good remained but what was on the side of the trenches, the 
mine had a retrogade effect, and blew up an infinity of men 
about the trenches who were ready to mount to the assault, as 
well as a vast number of spectators; it also filled the trenches 
with rubbish, and it overthrew a great part of the parapet. 
This event happened in the year 1097, of the Hedjrah, a number 
which by a strange fatality happened to tally exactly with the 
number of men killed by that accident; and several of these were 
men of great characters. On the smoke ceasing, no breach 
could be discovered in the wall, nor any appearance like it, that 
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hich had cost full si 

six months’ 
The General Ghazy-eddin-qhan, seeing th ee 
quence of what they intended, marched in . 
them. A scene of mutual slaughter took pl 
standing every effort made 
masters of the field 


person to Oppose 


: ace, and notwith- 
to drive the besieged, they remained 


; and here again the number of the slain 
as ie in two former actions had®cost, So 
riser es Hite er another, could not but kindle the 

: fa nger, capable to set the world on fire 
was kitdled into a flame. He sent for an elephant, and one 
ing directly, was followed by all hisGenerals and Gradees and 
by all the braves of the army, Being arrived at a place where 
the Pa were whistling in every direction, he ordered his 
Ye throne to be laid upon the ground, unconcernedly took 
his seat in it, and ordered the besieged to be driven back. 
Whilst he was speaking, one of his guards, who was laying his 
hand upon the throne, had it carried away by a ball of cannon; 
and this accident did not affect the Emperor. He took no notice 
of it, and without betraying the least concern or trepidation, 
he continued to give his orders, and to exhort his people to 
behave manfully. At this moment, the clouds opening, a violent 
rain fell, and prevented either the Emperor’s victory or his 
defeat. 
it had been an open sea. 
ations, and every one, without purposing any thing else, thought 
only of seeking shelter at home. The works, the trenches, the 
batteries, those lofty cavaliers that seemed to reach the cupola 
of heaven —all that was overset ; and the Emperor, wet to the 
skin as well as others, thought proper to return with his whole 
Court. At this sight the besieged, allways intent on turning every 
opportunity to their own profit, rushed out of their gates, and 
upon the trenches, levelled them with the ground 
whilst others, finding in the mud those large guns 
money and time before they could be 
dragged some of them with a great 
deal of ease to the gates, and spoiled or rendered the rest 
They, likewise, carried away some thousand 
lled with earth and thrown in the ditch. 
ne that ‘had been sewn by the Imperial 


In a moment the plain was covered with waves, as if 
A stop was put to all further oper- 
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hands, and this also was carried away in triumph, and was with 

the others employed in mending the breaches of the walls. [In 

this sortie the Imperial General did not spare his own person ; 

he was everywhere, but to no purpose. Matters were past 

remedy. The Emperor's own elephant, a favorite animal (153), 

that had qpst forty thousand rupees, after having greately suffer- 

ed from the rain, mire, and wind, was killed by a cannon-ball. 

That day also proved a blank one, and nothing at all could be 

done. The second day, the Emperor mounted early, and gave 

orders to fire the third mine. But no fire would take effect. 

Every one wondered at such an event; when some spies gave 

advice that the besieged had taken away, from within, part of 

the powder, had wetted the rest, cut away the saucissons, and 

rendered all that work of no use. The Emperor, confounded 

and afflicted at such a series of reverses, was obliged to return 
to his quarters, after having put up the assault for some other 

day. Every thing remained quiet for some days, as numbers of 

Generals and Lords bad been wounded and disabled, and the 
Generalissimo Ghazi-eddin-qhan, himself, had received two 
wounds, which obliged him to remain at home, and to leave the 

operations of the siege to the Imperial Prince, Azem-shah, in com- 
pliance with the Emperor's pleasure. The Monarch, meanwhile, 
aa who made no account of Ab&l-hassen, whether dead or alive, 
; settled a regular government at Haider-abad, which city he 
ae ordered to be mentioned in the accounts and records under the 
name of Theatre of Sacred War. He appointed a Governor and 
a Divan or intendant in that city, established collectors and a 
revenue office, and instituted several Courts of justice ; and all 
that was done with as much unconcern and sang-froid, as if the 
Haider-abadian King had never existed, Abd8l-rahim-qhan was 
pr t of the houses and inhabitants of 































ordinary one; nevertheless, 
ants much dearer, that had 
oreng-zib; one for one 
IPEES 5 and we have, 
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that Jae city; and ili Emperor hearing that Ab8I-hassen had 
SSR is suburbs, and also had 
be driven away; and levellin an ordeied these. peouiaeny 

eee g their habitations to the ground, 
together with some temples of idols, he ordered a number of 
mosques to be erected in their stead. 

a was observed during the siege, that Saf-shiken-qhan, son 
to Rayam-eddin«qhan, very different in that from the other 
Iranian Lords in Camp, had exerted himself in every occasion. 
Once a learned Iranian, who was bis friend and companion, took 
occasion to observe, that there was in the place a multitude of 
Seyds of undoubted extraction, a number of faithful belivers (154), 
and a number of learned venerable personages, who could 
expect nothing at his hands after the capture of the place, but 
captivity to themselves, and defilement to their familes. “ How 
“then,” said the venerable man, raising his voice, “can you ac- 
“count to your own heart for all those efforts you are daily 
“making to undo these unfortunate people?” The man, un- 
moved by the expostulation, answered: ‘He had done no- 
“thing but his duty, and would do it again; and that were 
“[mam Hussein himself within the place, he would not desist from 
“his endeavours to take the fortress.” This answer of his soon 
went throughout the whole camp, where it was reputed a kind 
of blasphemy. The Emperor himself found fault with it, and 
spoke of the man with displeasure. His blasphemy was suppos- 
ed to be a fictitious one, and to cover some intelligence with 
d. He was disgraced, imprisoned, and bis property 
was confiscated, Ina little time, the Emperor, reflecting on 
his bravery, and on his meritorious services, took him into favor 
fice of Grand-master of the artillery, 
cant, and which had been refused 
who did not care to expose 
The Emperor, mean- 
was intent on de- 


the besiege 


again, and gave him the o 

an office of importance, now va 

both by Selabet-qhan and by others, 

themselves to the Emperor's caprices. 

while, seeing how badly the siege went on, 

bauching the best officers and best servants af the besieged 

aqiSing ; and as people are little inclined to fidelity in unprosper- 
most of the friends and Generals of that unfortunate 


reckoned, for believers, only those of 


(154) The author, a cankered Shyah, 
his own sect; and this illiberal turn of mind he betrays everywhere. 


a 
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Prince quitted his Court, one after another, and were imme- 
diately complimented with brilliant dignities, high titles, ketile- 
drums, fringed palekies, elephants, horses, jewels, and djaghirs. 
Meanwhile, Sheh-minhadj, that valorous Commander of the be- 
sieged, having been accused of an intention to desert, was 
dthere now remained none to Ab8l-hassen, of 


The Hai- imprisoned ; an 
rene. all his friends and Generals, but Abdol-rezac the Larian, and 
aL ROE Abdollah-qhan-tirrin the Afghan. By this time the siege had 
General lasted full eight months. But those two Commanders remained 
Abdolerezac. 


inviolably attached to the besieged King, and rendered him an 
infinity of services. Never did fidelity and zeal shine so couspi- 
Even these two men, so circumstanced, underwent 


cuously. 
An Imperial letter came to Abdol- 


an attack from the Emperor. 

rezac, conferring upon him both the grade and effectual com- 

mand of six thousand horse, with several offices, titles, and 

dignities. The General, having read the letter with derision, 

carried it upon the crest of one of the towers, and after shew- 

ing it to the men in the trenches, he tore it to pieces, with every 

mark of contempt and indignation, and threw the pieces to the 

people below. Sending at the same time for the man, who had 

brought the letter, he gave him this verbal answer: “Sir, te// 

“your master that this war looks, without comparison, like 

“that of Kerbelah (155) ; and T hope, so long as I live, to exert 

“ myself in behalf of my master, as did, to their eternal honor 

Heroical “4nd glory, those seventy-two heroes who stood by Imam Hussein. 
Heheviourand “and shed their blood in covering him with their persons 
fidelity of “against those two-and-twenty thousand cowards who were not 
that General. |p amed to smite those vaiorous fellows, and to fight the Mes- 
“ senger’s beloved grandson. I hope to imitate their fidelity 
“and courage, and to do myself honor both in this world and 

“the other.’’ The Emperor, hearing this answer, said publicly, 





























(155) Kerbelah, a town westward of Bagdad, where Hussein, grandson to 
Mahommed, having attempt with four thousand men, that joined his cause, to 
set up for Qhalif or successor, in opposition to Yezid, who then reigned over the 
immense extent of Musulman Empire, was defeated by the Governor of Basrah, 
abandoned by most of his people, and reduced only to seventy-two men; who as 
well as their master, perished mostly by thirst. It must also be observed that 
3 Aoreng-zit with almost his whole army, was a Sunny, and that the Haider-abadian 
qe most of his people, was a Shyah. 
rR fe. : a 
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“ That wretch Larian’s mind is of the homely kind ; 


private he paid the highest encomiums to his fidelit 
and unshaken attachment. 4 


” but in 
services 
And although it i 
aa g was in the decrees 
rovidence that the place should be taken at last, the siege 


lasted some time longer, as if to afford time to religious zeal 
military talents, heroical valour, and unshak i : 
many other noble qualifications of uns a en fidelity, and to 
We arin 2 Me of both fetes to be put to the 
ieee ura oe c a he scales of discernment. So that 
man present a: : i, wey ee ey Commander and EVE 
ee Van 4 nee beyond a doubt. The 
iy seine eat a to pen Jenerals were also proper- 
nee sae 4 oe i — Bpobeite Emperor's sewing 
aac eur ie ands, after having purified and washed 

E g to law, and pronounced the office of the dead 
upon his ownself. The public rated properly that obstinacy 
Ww nice he manifested in digging trenches and filling ditches at 
an immense expense, and in sacrificing an infinity of innocent 
or meritorious lives to gain the possession of a heap of stones. 
Yet all that as well as all those assaults, intermixed with strata- 
gems, availed nothing; ‘and the place was at last taken without 
the intervention of either sword or spear, and barely by de- 
bauching, one after another, Ab8I-hassen’s best Commanders 
and friends, and by giving in the face of the universe public 
and continual approbations to perfidy, ingratitude, and perjury. 
The event happened at the end of Zilcaad, in the year 1098 
of the Hedjrah, by the underhand management of Roh-ollah- 
qhan (who had succeeded to the wounded Generalissimo). 
This General, by the means of Rostem-qban-peni, an Afghan 
Commander in the Imperial service, opened a correspondence 
with Abdollah-tirrin, that famous Afghan General in the place, 
on whose valour and inviolable attachment we have hitherto 
bestowed so many encomiums. Even this man was gained 
by high offers. He commanded at the gate called the wicket ; 
and, giving way to that perfidy that seems innate with the 
Afghan, and never fails to make its effects soon or late, he 
agreed to deliver the gate. At one o’clock in the morning, he 


set it open, and admitted Roh-ollah-qhan who was accompanied 
that Pagan of Saf-shiken-qhan, and the eunuch 


by Mobtar-qhan, 
Djan-nessar-qhan, every one of them 


Qhoadjah-mucarrem, now 


Golconda 
betrayed, 

surprised, 
and taken, 
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at the head of a body of choice troops. Other troops, finding 
the wall abandoned, mounted by the breach, and by a variety 
of means got up to the very top, being everywhere connived 
at by that perfidious Afghan. Whilst all this was going on at 
the wicket, the Imperial Prince, Azem-shah, was advanced to the 
gate, in expectation of seeing it open. For numerous troops 
had alrfady poured in, and were busy in taking possession of 
posts ; at the same time a scream of woe, and a scream of deso- 
lation, such as that which shall happen on the Day of Judgment, 
rose at once from the inner apartments of Ab8l-hassen’s ladies, 
that the place was taken, and every thing lost. ‘This scream 
was echoed by some other seraglioes in the neighbourhood. It 
was these screams that awakened Abdol-rezac the Larian. 
Having no time to arm himself at all points, he snatched up a 
sabre and buckler, and throwing himself upon a horse that had a 
bridle but no saddle, he with only twelve men that were at 
hand, advanced towards that part whence he heard the screams, 
that is towards the whole host of enemies, which were ranging 
themselves in battle in the Palace-yard; for by this time the 
main gate of the fortress being wide open, troops poured one 
after another, like the waves of an angry sea, and they had filled 
every part of the place. Abdol-rezac was now over against his 
master’s Palace-gate. Without minding the few men by whom 
he was attended, or the numerous throngs that crowded on all 
sides, he rushed in the very middle of thousands of unsheathed 
sabres, with so much eagerness that his little troop was lost in a 
moment, and disappeared amongst them. Without being dis- 
mayed by that disaster, he cried with all his might, that so long 
as he was alive, he would prove a friend to Soltan Ab8]-hassen. 
He said, and kept abvancing to the gate, making his way with 
his own blood. He was aimed at from all sides, struck on all 
sides, and he received so many wounds, from the top of his head 
to the nail of his toe, that he looked like a shrub of full blown 
yoses. Such feats of prowess were that day exhibited by that 
as al t the human 
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ois of the werd (156). He was now arrived close ¢ 
ut had reccived twelve large w : ‘ ae the gate, 
which blinded one of hi "ge wounds. Here he received another, 
forehead over the mre a ang BU vei the skin of the 
assaulted again, eae ae ete pee bee 
‘lea pledeanieen as y other wounds, and his arm was 
sable i is body, weakened by so much loss of blood 
seized with an universal trembli In this i pee: 
presence of mind enough t ee : a tt ee 
himself to his anf z a a pellet iseaniee abandon 
us norse ; and the animal, although much 
wounded, carried him back to his house, where four men took 
him down; and laid him upon his carpet. Hashem-aaly-qhafi, 
who enjoyed then a high command in the Imperial army, as 
W ell as at Court, and was present in all this amazing affair, 
writes that all those that aspire to raise a character for valour 
and attachment, ought to have their minds illumed from the 
beams emitted by that incomparable gem of the sea of prowess 
and fidelity, if they intend to serve their lords and masters with 
a zeal and truth, that may entitle them to the applause of their 
contemporaries, and to the secret and public favors of their 
Maker in this world and the other. 

King Ab8l-hassen, awakened by this general scream, both 
from within and without, got up, and guessing the subject of so 
much tumult, he used his endeavours to pacify those unfortunate 
ladies, asked their pardon for past offences, bid them farewell 
for ever, took an affectionate leave of them all, and was at some 
pains to disengage himself from their hands. At last he parted 

from so tender a scene, and without forgetting his high rank, or 
. losing his wonted firmness of mind for a moment, he came out 
of the sanctuary, went to the Hall of Audience, and took up his 
seat on his royal mesned, as usual, waiting patiently for those 
uninvited guests which fate was sending him. But this happen- 
ing to be the time customary for his principal meal, he sent Fearless 
orders for its being brought up immediately. He was yet speak- oe 
ing, when Rob-ollah-qhan, the Generalissimo, entered the hall, Reece 
followed by M8htar-qhan, and the other eminent LordsandCom- 
manders mentioned above. The King of Haider-abad, without 5 
deing moved by their multitude, let them draw near, and then } 
called the Book of Kings (Shah-nameh), an te m7 


(156) See the Persian history, 
historical Poem, in sixty thousand distiches. % a 


S. M. VOL, IV.—-28. 
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gave them the salute of “peace be to ye, **(157), but without 
carrying his hand to his head or forehead, or making any the 
least inclination or motion of the body, inconsistent with his 
Royal dignity. He spoke to the Generalissimo and to the others, 
with an elegance of language, anda flow of expression that 
astonished those illustrious personages, and he intermixed his 
discoursés with such{imarks of benignity and attention, as 
well as grandeur and superiority, as charmed and over-awed 
them all. 


VERSES: 


“ Wise man, said he in verses, do not raise a Buckler against an arrow shot by 
“ Pate. 

“ When destiny leads the attack, it is immaterial whether thou be behind the 
“ wall of a fortress, or in an open plain. 

“ Crouch to the ground, when merciless adversity directs its shaft against thee ; 

“ Crouch low, that it may pass over thee without doing thee harm ; 


He continued discoursing in this manner until the dawn of 
the day, when the bacdol, or superintendent of the kitchen- 
office, announced that His Majesty was served. Ab8I-hassen 
turning to the Imperialists, asked their leave, and also invited 
them to partake of his repast. Some amongst them, who were 
of a rough intolerand temper, were for objecting to his having 
that liberty ; but the Persian Moguls found no inconvenience at 
all in it, and Moghtar-qhan in particular, with two or three more, 
accepted the invitation. Roh-ollah-qhan excused himself politely, 
but could not help expressing his amazement ata meal taken 
at such atime. ‘ It is my customary time,” said AbSI-hassen. 
—Admitted, said Roh-ollah-qhan, / know it; but cannot 





(157) Selamealec, or Peace be to thee, (and these words are Arabic) is always 
the salute obligatory on a Mussulman, and it is always answered by the words 
Aleic-eseselam ; to thee also be peace. This salutation is never used but by 
Mussulmen and to Mussulmen—The Indian salutation consists in an inclination 
of the head and body, with the palm of the hand, that is, the four fingers, carried 
and applied flat to the middle forehead, soas to cross it vertically, This is the 
salute which for instance, any man not an equal, would make to Mubarec-ed-dowlah, 
the nominal Navvab of Bengal. The latter would return the salute, or, as is the 
Indian expression, would take it up, by keeping his head erect, and carrying his 
four fingers to the top of his turbant, or, if more kind, to his forehead. To perso# 
of some distinction, a full inclination of the head is added, a half, a quart, an eight: 
all niceties, which a careful observation may take notice of, wita as many more in 

the person who inclines both his head and body. 
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Uadersiatd how you find an inclination to eat at this very time. 
-Gengral,. said the King, “ what you say is rational; but such 
* Vee. sets in that (God that has created me, as He does 
" pie eggars promiscuously, that I am inclined to believe 
ae never withdraws His wonted look of goodness totally from 
: oe et ee and never deprives them intirely of such portion 
on sistence is He has alloted them at first; ande although 

my venerable parents have taken abundant care to bring me 
“up with that delicacy and that grandeur, in which I chanced to 
‘be born, yet I remember still that it was in the designs of that 
“same Providence that I should pass some part of my life in 
“the garb of a Fakir and beggar, in the same manner that it was 
‘in its decrees that I should afterwards be put at once and in 
“an hour’s time, in possession of an Empire, without the secret 
‘springs of that revolution having been ever suspected either 
‘by me or by any others. Praises be to its goodness! that He 
‘has put it in my power to quit a crown without regret. There 
“is no pleasure but which [ have enjoyed to satiety; no wish 
“but which I have seen filled to my heart’s content. Corors 
“have come to my hands and have been spent with ease; 
“T have made presents by lacks at a time; and now that in 
“ punition of some improper actions of which I have been’ guilty 
“in my days of dominion, Providence has thought proper to 
“ withdraw out of my hands the royal sceptre with which it had 
“once entrusted me, | still acknowledge its goodness in this 
“particular, that it has not transferred my crown to any but to 
“a Mussulman Monarch, and that too only after I had enjoyed 
“it as much time as was probably allotted to my life.” 

After having said so much, he took his meal quitely, and 
then having arrayed himself in a magnificent dress, he sent for 
his favorite horse, and he mounted, surrou nded by the Imperial 
Generals, who seemed only a part of the royal cortege that fol- 
lowed him in a long train. At the gate of the city, he found the 
Imperial Prince, Azem-shab, who had pitched a tent just to land 
in it, and to wait for his coming; and to him he presented the 

chaplet of pearls, which he then wore hanging at his neck, re- 
“questing him to accept it as his nezur (158). The Prince spoke 


(g8) The Nezur is not always presented in money ; but it is at all times an 
indispensable token of respect. Even those that do not take it up, never fail to 


Singular 
conversation 
between him 
and the Im- 
peria! Gener- 
als, 
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to him with kindness, condoled with him on this reverse of for- 
tune, and carried him to the Emperor. Such a sight softened 
even that covetous man’s heart. He received him with demon- 
strations of honor and regard; and after having kept him some 
days in camp, in which time he appointed him a suitable pension, 
and a proper quantity of apparel, provisions, and perfumes, tobe 
presented him daily out of the Imperial wardrobe, he sent him 
to the Fortress of Dé8let-abad, where he was to be confined. 
After this interview, the Emperor sent Roh-ollah-qhan again in 
the fortress, with a number of accomptants and other penmen, to 
| take an account of the dethroned King’s effects, and of those of 
his Ministers. Roh-ollah-qhan, on taking possession of the 
: : palace, ordered Abdol-rezac, the Larian, to be brought before 


7. 


him, The man was in a swoon, but breathed freely. They took 
up the four corners of his bed, and laid it down in the Hall of 
Audience. At this moment Saf-shiken-qhan, thinking to ingra- 
tiate himself with the by-standers, exclaimed: “ This is that 
“impure Mahmed-reaac, the Larian. We must cut off his head, 
“and send it to the Emperor; and after that hang it up at the 
“gate.” Rob-ollah-qhan, on finding that these words had been 
heard with silence, observed, after some pause, that to cut off, 
without an express order, the head of a man half-dead, would 
not prove consenant to that sense of humanity which is inherent 
in all brave men. And this observation having been received 
with silence again, R8h-ollah-qhan took a pen, and wrote a note 
to the Emperor on the man’s condition. The Emperor, who had 
always been an open admirer of his heroical prowess, and a 























secret approver of his unshaken fidelity, answered the note, by 
sending two Indian chirurgeons and two European ones, with 
orders to take the utmost care of him, and to report daily to the 
presence an account of his condition, and how far they had or 
had not any hopes of his recovery; and on R8h-ollah-qhan’s 
making his own report, the Monarch answered: “ Had it been 
Ab8t-hassen's good fortune to have had such another servant, or 
t least another General, as faithful and as sealous as Abdol- 
the place would have taken up a great, 
d mpracticable 
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“at last.” The 


chirurgeons, ‘ : j 
reported : geons, being introduced a little after, 


ae spree. ys had seventy wounds that required both 
ee Ss, resides a number of small others. That 
Oh obs a entirely disabled, and although the other 
eek . Mee injuired, yet it appeared that it had 
oe a, “ane ably would remain without office. The Emper- 

, having heard the report attentively, dismissed the 
recommending the man to their care 
favor on that condition, : 


chirurgeons, 
and promising them his 


Thirteen days after, the i 
and announced, that Abdol-rezac had opanae etn 


; his eye, and 
some incoherent words ; ue al 


but that his wounds } 
s had assumed a 
favorable apperance, and that there were hopes of his re- 


rtieseetr oot Gan 
“conduct. Send y ld bi ee fe 
. your eldest son, Abdol-cadyr, to Court, with 

such of your other children as you shall think most deserving 
“that I may raise them to dignities, offices, and honors; ail 
“let them humble themselves in their father’s name, and thank 
“me for having forgiven your conduct, and for my being inclined 
“to promote you to high commands, suitable to your rank.” 
That valorous man, after hearing the message, answered: | 
‘acknowledge His Majesty's goodness for all the kindnesses 
“shewn me; but although this deformed soul of mine is not 
“yet gone out of this mangled body, yet in the condition in 
‘which it now chances to be, it is not in the nature of things 
“that life should hold out. Nevertheless, should He that can 
“resuscitate the dead, think proper to exhibit a token of His 
“ plenitude of power by restoring life to this body, of what use shall 


“it be then to His Majesty or to me, with both hands and legs dis- — 


“abled? But admitting that I ever shall be able to serve again, 
‘a man that owes this flesh and this blood to Ab8I-hassen’s nur- 
‘sing and care, cannot consent to serve the Emperor Aoreng-zib.” 

The Emperor, on hearing this answer, could not help be- 
traying some displeasure and surprise; but he had the equity 
to pay many encomiums to his unshaken attachment, and he 
made him a present of whatever effects should have remained in 

“his house, or might be recovered from the sack and plunder. 
‘As to those of Ab8I-hassen’s, after all that had been made 


away, and after all that furniture that had been taken possession 


Noble pro- 
ceedings of 
the Emperor 
towards 
Abdol-rezac. 










Riches 
found in 


Golconda. 
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of, they were found to amount to no less than sixty-eight lacs 
and fifty-one thousand H8ns (Pagodas) in gold, and two corors 
and fifty-three thousand rupees in sliver, which two sums were 
computed to amount to six corors, eighty lacs and ten thousand 
Rupees. This was exclusive of the gold and silver furniture, 
and of jewels and gems. From this calediatian of Hashem-ally- 
ghan-qhaf's it appears that the H8n in his time was valued at 
seven rupees, and, of course, that it must have been of a higher 
standard, and of greater weight than the H8ns of our days. All 
this was entered in the Imperial books for one Arib, fifteen 
corors and sixteen lacs of dams (159). It was on this occasion 
that a nobleman of the Court, then called Multekyt-qhan, and 
since known under the title of Mir-qhan, but whose original 
name was Mir-Abdol-kerim, and who had been present at all 
these transactions, complimented the Emperor with a relation 
of this siege, under the title of Conquest of Golconda: an 
elegant book, in which he pays the highest encomiums to that 
country, to the strength of that fortress, and to the beauty of 
Haider-abad, its Capital. And, in fact, the excellence of the air 
and water of that tract of ground, the beauty of its women, and 
the fertility and high product of its lands, are such as cannot be 
properly described. : 
The Fortress of Golconda was originally enclosed with a 
mud wall by the ancestors of the Rajah Dé8-rai, the last of its 
Hindoo Princes ; and it was from that Prince that the Mussul- 
man Princes of the House of Behemen took it. This family 
becoming extinct in process of time, in the person of Sultan- 
Mahm8d-Behemen, the kingdom was parcelled out by a variety 
of pretenders, amongst which one Soltan C8ly, adias C8t8b- 
el-Mulk, one of the Lords of the court, kept possession ol 
the Fortress of Golconda, This Soltan-C8ly, from that time, 
became the Sovereign of that country, and built in stone the 
: mud all rised by Dé8-rai. His. descendants, all surnamed 
tSb-el-mulk (160), 1s well as himself, being firmly established 
a Pt : 


| The accounts 
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in that new kingdom of theirs, 
Strengthening the 
of time 
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took pleasure successively in 
fortifications of their new capital. 
, the crown devolved to 
who much enlarge 


In process 
ae Mahmed-C8ly C8t8b-el-Mulk, 
d his Ominions, but fell so much in love with 
5; etna dance-girl, called Bagh-muti, that, at her persuasion 
he purchased a great tract of land at two cosses distance fre 
Golconda, and having built a town on : 


that spot, he called it 
Bagh-nagar from that beloved woman’s name. Anal as she was 
originally a prostitute, her morals and customs became the 


fashion in the new town, which abounded with public houses 
of prostitution, as well as tippling shops. In process of time, the 

. : : 
morals became so bad in the new city, that its inhabitants 


acquired a bad character, which is even become proverbial (171) 


all over India. One of the succeeding Princes, informed of the 


bad renown, and of its origin, ordered the city to be called by 
the name of Haider-abad, or colony of Hédider. But whereas 





—_— 


(61) The Decan being yet a country newly subdued, and full of strongholds, 
fortresses, and Zemindars, the collection of the revenue is not to be effected but by 
an army. Hence its Sovereigns are always in a progress from Haider-abad to 
Aoreng-abad, two Capitals of half a million of souls each, and much better built 


than the Indian cities, But as all the seraglioes and wives are constantly left there, 


whilst the husbands live in the field for two or three consecutive campaigns; hence 
the women of those two cities have fallen under very heavy imputations; and as 
most of the cities in India are sarcastically described in short pieces of poetry, the 
reader wiil not be displeased to see a specimen of them :— 
Hédider-abad, Narvd —Haider-abad, a fine city with a bridge, 
Hat-me sindica carvi—Where all people are seen with a cup of Sindi (or 
Toddy) in their hands, 
Nitche-mati, Spar ch8na—Where the houses are mud within, and lime without, 
Dj8r8 Chinal, Kysum Barca, —And where all wives are whores, and all hus- 
bands pimps. 
Aoreng-abad, cast8ri—A charming place, that Aoreng-abad, where, if you 
take a house to hire, you have 
Haveli, Bara ; Bibi, dest8ri-—The lady of the house into the bargain, 
Panip8t, Carnal, Panip8t and Carnal—Where the boys are catamites at 
thirteen,—and the girls, whores at twelve : 
Tira barsca gandia, bara barski chinal. 
Barr neito Barra,—Bar, or if you will, Barra, where jackasses are excellent, 
and men are jack-asses, 
% Gad-ha Bahadyr, admi, gad-a—Jack-asses. Bar isa town in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, inhabited by Seyds, brave, but of little understanding ; so that they 
say in proverb, Barca-ahmae, a olockhead of Barr j and, by the bye Barrthe is sound 
uttered by Indians when they want to imitate the braying of an ass, 
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of, they were found to amount to no less than sixty-eight lacs 
and fifty-one thousand H8ns (Pagodas) in gold, and two corors 
and fifty-three thousand rupees in sliver, which two sums were 
computed to amount to six corors, eighty lacs and ten thousand 
Rupees. This was exclusive of the gold and silver furniture, 
and of jewels and gems. From this calculation of Hashem-ally- 
ghan-qhaf's it appears that the H8n in his time was valued at 
seven rupees, and, of course, that it must have been of a higher 
standard, and of greater weight than the H8ns of our days. All 
this was entered in the Imperial books for one Arib, fifteen 
corors and sixteen lacs of dams (159). [t was on this occasion 
that a nobleman of the Court, then called Multekyt-qhan, and 
since known under the title of Mir-qhan, but whose original 
name was Mir-Abdol-kerim, and who had been present at all 
these transactions, complimented the Emperor with a relation 
of this siege, under the title of Conguest of Golconda: an 
elegant book, in which he pays the highest encomiums to that 
country, to the strength of that fortress, and to the beauty of 
Haider-abad, its Capital. And, in fact, the excellence of the air 
and water of that tract of ground, the beauty of its women, and 
the fertility and high product of its lands, are such as cannot be 
properly described. 

The Fortress of Golconda was originally enclosed with a 
mud wall by the ancestors of the Rajah Dé8-rai, the last of its 
Hindoo Princes ; and it was from that Prince that the Mussul- 
man Princes of the House of Behemen took it. This family 
becoming extinct in process of time, in the person of Sultan- 
Mabm8d-Behemen, the kingdom was parcelled out by a variety 
of pretenders, amongst which one Soltan C8ly, alias C8t8b- 
el-Mulk, one of the Lords of the court, kept possession of 
the Fortress of Golconda. This Soltan-C8ly, from that time, 
became the Sovereign of that country, and built in stone the 
‘mud wall rised by Dé8-rdi. His descendants, all surnamed 

 C8t8b-el-mulk (160), as well as himself, being firmly established 






159) The accounts of the Ex hequer of Hindostau are kept in Dams, a copper 
of forty toa Rupee. An Arib is a hundred Corors. f @ 
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in that new kingdom of theirs, took plea: 

: sure s i i 
pe ia the fortifications of cout capil 
tp or dyes devolved to Mahmed-C8ly C8t8b-el-Mulk 
pels oe as dominions, but fell so much in love with 
ane girl called Bagh-muti, that, at her persuasion, 
pata ag raises at land at two cosses distance from 
Bagh-nagar from that beloved “ae ace ie ne : 
ea lat ee her morals and customs settee ie 
pe hah new town, ce abounded with public houses 

prostitution, as well as tippling shops. In process of ti 
morals became so bad in the new city, that its small 


acquired a bad character, whic is even become rover 
’ h er 7 
ie * me p erbial (1 1) 
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One of the succeedin i i 
: g Princes, informed of t 
bad renown, and of its origin, ordered the city ies be called 4 


the name of Haider-abad, or colony of Haider. But whereas 








(161) The Decan bei 
fortresses, and ee ee ae: and fell of 
an antiy,  Hesen (ulSovecehaae ai ave erent is not to be effected but by 
Aoreng-abad, two Capitals of half a salina aie Hae eee : 
par 3 = ‘ 2 uch better built 
Tae Fe eee aes seraglioes and wives are constantly left there, 

Mice inedegeyratiiany So. ‘or two or three consecutive campaigns; hence 
ue / ave fallen under very heavy imputations; and as 
most of the cities in India are sarcastically described in short pieces of a , 
reader wiil not be displeased to see a specimen of them :— ee 
fee cs Se Narvd —HAider-abad, a fine city with a bridge, 
‘at-me sindica carva—Wh i i 
Br SG Where all people are seen with a cup of Sindi (or 

Nitche-mati, Spar ch8na—Where the houses are mud within, and lime without, 

Dj8r8 Chinal, Kysum Barea.—And where all wives are whores, and all wise 
bands pimps. 

Aoreng-abad, cast8ri—A charming place, that Aoreng-abad, where, if you 
take a house to hire, you have ; 

Haveli, Bara ; Bibi, dest8ri—The lady of the house into the bargain, 

Panip8t, Carnal, PanipSt and Carnal—Where the boys are catamites at 
thirteen,—and the girls, whores at twelve 

Tira barsca gandia, bara barski chinal. 

Barr neito Barra,—Bar, or if you will, Barra, where jack-asses are excellent, 
and men are jack-asses, : 
©  Gad-ha Bahadyr, admi, gad-a—Jack-asses. Bar is a town in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, inhabited by Seyds, brave, but of little understanding ; so that they 
say in proverb, Barca-chmae, a olockhead of Barr ; and, by the bye Barrthe is sound 
uttered by Indians when they want to imitate the braying of an ass. 
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Prince addicted, more than any of them, to all kinds of pleasures 
and especially to singing and dancing exhibitions, and his 
antagonist, on the contrary, was pluming himself on his absti- 
nence and morals, and had assumed the cloak of religion, and 
pretended to a great purity of manners and to the title of saint; 
hence he christened the city by the name of Djehad-abad. or the 
Theatre of Sacred War, after having previously taken care to 
plunder the inhabitants and to ruin their habitations. In fact, 
| he had but two objects in view. The first, to bring in his 
i possessions those treasures in money and jewels which Abool- 
| hassen was reported to have, and which he really had. The 
} second, to ruin and demolish those numerous societies of learned 
| Shyahs, which abounded in that Capital. This city, after 
Aoreng-zib's death went by the name of Ferqhundeh-abad, or the 
auspicious city, and such was its name in the Imperial books ; 
for it became in vogue by Soltan Muazzem-bahadyr-shah’s 
\ order, but it did not make fortune. And that capital goes now 
by no other name than that of Hdider-abad. 

The Emperor, after this conquest, turned his standards 
towards Bidja-p$r, where he being fnformed of Abdol-rezac’s 
recovery, he wrote to the Governor of Haider-abad, commanding 
him to send that Generals to Court, after giving him hopes of 
very kind treatment. The man, hearing of the Emperor's in- 
tention, excused himself in a supplique to His Majesty, requesting 
that his goodness might give him leave to perform his pilgrim- 
age to the house of God (162); from whence he intended to 
return to his own native (163) town, there to spend his days in 
ing for bis prosperity. The Emperor, shocked at his answer, 
be sent to camp as prisoner ; and 
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ae Ete been executed, had not Ghazi-eddin-ghan, 
issimo, w ho was now recovered of his wounds, inter- 
ceded for him, and requested to have him in his custody, which 
we Se This sues carried. him to his quarters, where 

E E pon his mind by his good manners and 
attentions, that he engaged him to accept the brevet of four 
thousand horse, with the effectual command of three thousand. 
By this winning conduct, the Generalissimo put an end to an 
altercation that did the Emperor very little honor, For since 
that Prince had conceived so high an esteem for the man’s 
merit, he ought to have dismissed him to his own country, by 
making him a present of a large sum of money; else, if he 
intended absolutely to keep him in his service, he ought to 
have paid so much regard to his disabled condition as to 
render him a visit, or have sent to him one of the Princes, his 
sons, or at least his Generalissimo. In one word, he ought to 
have used him in such an obliging manner as to disarm his 
aversion. It would have been time then to haye proposed to 
him some brevets, commands, and dignities, superior to those 
bestowed on so many of Abool-hassen’s servants, as the price 
and reward of their ingratitude and perfidy; for instance, on 
Hibrahim.qhan, and on Sheh-nizam. He ought, by raising him 
to superior dignities and commands, and by paying him a much 
different and much superior regard, to have evinced to the world 
how much a spotless fidelity and an unshaken attachment were 
superior in his estimation to all the advantages procured by 
perfidy and treason. Such a conduct would have given to his 
own servants lessons of fidelity and zeal. Whereas, after having 
promoted the traitors to ranks of seven thousand horse, he 
contented himself with bestowing four thousand only upon the 
worthy Abdol-rezac, and these, too, he rather forced upon him 
by the terrors of severe usage. It was in this same manner, 
and with as little foresight, that he used so kindly that accursed 
Afghan, the abominable Melec-djiven, a wretched that owed 
his life and his very existence to that same Darah-shecoh, whom 
he conducted to an ignominious death. Ifit was consonant to 
politics to avail himself of that treacherous Afghan’s perfidy, it 
would have been found policy at least, after having obtained his 
ends from him, to imprison him, or to abandon him to all the 
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neglect and contempt which he deserved. Possibly it would 
have been proper to have had him executed along with Dara- 
shecoh, or to have cut off his head as a warning to others, were 
it but to prove to his own servants that he hated treason, even 
when he availed himself of its advantages. So far from that, he 
shewed so much regard to that traitor, as if he had no other aim 
than that of giving lessons of perfidy and faithlessness. A 
strange mistake indeed, and a ‘surprising error this! in his 
politics and in his conduct ! 

We might recollect another strange instance of neglect and 
inattention in his temper, and it is this: That same Saadet-qhan, 
whom he had sent as envoy to S8ltan Ab8I-hassen, and who 
had served him so zealously at the very expense of his character 
as an honest man, and, indeed, at the imminent risk of his life, 
(when he found means to cheat that Prince out of forty or fifty 
lacs worth of jewel) that same Saadet-qhan, after the conquest 
of Golconda, was severely reprimanded, and unworthily dis- 
graced ; and that, too, for no higher crime than that of his having 
remitted of his zeal in blowing the fire of dissension, that is, by 
not mentioning some part of Abool-hassen’s conduct, which 
possibly had never come to his knowledge. This man, who had 
so readily risked his life in his service, was mulcted in his 
military rank and command, and deprived of a sum of about 
eighty thousand rupees, which he was now ordered to send to 
the treasury, but which the Sultan had made him a present of, 
as he had hinself mentioned in his dispatches to the Emperor. 
This man, who fell into so much disgrace for a whole year, is the 
n of whom Hashem-aaly-qhan-qhafi, the historian, writes this 
singular anecdote in his diary: ‘I was,” says he, “in Saadet- 

qh n’s company at the very time when he became entrusted 

: the custody of the jewels he had sent from Haider-abad. 
_ His friends observed to him repeatedly that, as there was not 
th wels any note ) 
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aftorded by his book, I have only pretended to set in a proper 
light Soltan Abool-hassen’s character. The resignation, firm- 
ness, and magnanimity, with which he parted from so high a 
rank, and so exalted a station, and the calmness of temper 

with which he endured so sudden a revolution, and one = 
capable of unhinging the mind of even a Fakir, and a poor man, 
(people naturally inured to patience and resignation ffom habit 
and principle), deserve the highest admiration. May the merciful 
God have vouchsafed to forgive and console him! And, in fact, 
he wore the robes of sovereignty with as much indifference as a 
Fakir does his cloak. Nor is it a small token of Divine favour 
upon him, that his throne chanced to be supported by a servant 
of such heroical prowess, and so eminent military talents, as his 
General, Abdol-rezac, whose unshaken attachment and indefatig- 
able zeal became the more conspicuous and admirable, as the 
besiegers themselves had long ago ceased to entertain any 
hopes of success and salvation. Ina time so discouraging, at 
the very moment of the places being surprised, to expose one's 
life so prodigally to succour an ill fated master, and to thirst so 
ardently after that bitter cup of wounds which death was tender- 
ing everywhere: these are exertions that seem to go beyond 
the power of humanity, and that will at all times challenge the 
admiration of mankind. After that, let the reader cast an im- 
partial eye on the obstinacy, covetousness, endless artifices, 
and perpetual double-dealing of Aoreng-zib's conduct; on his 
unrelenting vindictive temper, his unsatiable ambition, and the 
public lessons by which he continually encouraged faithlessness, 
perfidy, and treason, on one hand; and on the other, let him 
consider the valuable qualities which shine in Abool-hassen and 
in Abdol-rezac’s characters ; and then let him choose for himself, 
and determine what he ought to imitate in those two exalted 
characters, and what to reject, and to execrate in that vile 
conduct so censpicuous in Aoreng-zib ; for this world, ant all; 
is but transitory, and must pass, and that Prince’s punition 1s 
doubtless in reserve in the other life. Abool-hassen and Abdol- 
rezac, with their firmness and magnanimity, are gone; Aoreng- 
Dib is gone likewise ; and nothing has remained, or will RETR 
but what the recording page of history has said and will Beh 
And although that Emperor carried his attention and foresight 
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so far as to forbid the analysts and historians of his time from 
writing the history of the latter part of his life, nevertheless, 
his endeavours have been of no avail, and the detail of his 
viles and infamy has been handed down to the latest posterity. 
But supposing that such a detail could have remained concealed 
from its knowledge, how could it escape the serutinising eye of 
the Almighty Observer of hearts, or the probe of that Omnipotent 
Searcher of secrets? of that Being I say, which knows intuitively 
the recesses of every one’s conduct ? 

But let us cease to anticipate the reader's reflections by 
our own; and let us return to our own narrative. As the 
Monarchy of Haider-abad was put an end to in the person of 
Abool-hassen, who was the last of the C8t8b-shahian’s family, it 
shall not be unacceptable to our readers to hear some further 
particulars of that unhappy Prince in this place. They shall be 
amazed to hear how he rose, how he acquired a kingdom, how 
Providence drew for him from its inexhaustible treasury the 
sweets of high dignities and the glories of so exalted a rank, 
with all the happiness attending absolute dominion and length 
} of reign; and the by-stander’s imagination will be confounded 
on observing how he was, by an event almost unparalleled in 
history, placed upon the throne of Haider-abad. This is the 
more proper, as otherwise the lovers of history would have 
reason to complain, that after having raised their curiosity to a 
pitch by recounting the singular conversation that passed between 
the dethroned King and the Generalissimo, conversation in which 
that Prince spoke mysteriously of his former Fakyr’s garb, and 
of his present Royal attire, 1 left them to their own surprise 
and astonishment, without having so much as attempted to 
afford ease to their feelings by solving the knots of an enigma, 
uncommon and so amazing. Abd8llah-c8t8b-shab, who reign- 
ed about sixty years, having no son, and God Almighty having 


iven him only three daughters, he bestowed one of them on 
yd Nizam-eddin-ahmed, the Huss¢inian (164), who was an 
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undoubted Séyd of the illuminated city of Medina, being of the 


race of that oracle of learning, Emir-ynaiet-eddin-mans8r, the 


Shirazian, (whose spirit may God have sanctified | ); for the num- 
eee 

istory. The most eminent 
amongst them, are that Prince of philosophers, Emir-sadr-eddin- 
mohammed.-destghi, the Shirazian, and Séyd Mubaréc-shah, as 
well as Mir-asyl-eddin, and Mir-djemal-eddin-muhdess, without 
mentioning so many others. He was born in the illuminated 
city of Medina, from whence he came to Shiraz, in Iran, and set- 
tled in that theatre of learning. Having acquired an estate and 
some lands in the territory of that city, he lived with dignity 
and splendour for a number of years, when he thought proper 
to return to Hedjaz (165) ; and it is in that country that his son, 
Séyd-aaly-qhan was born. After that he quitted Arabia and went 
to Hindia, where he took up his abode at Haider-abad, in Decan ; 
where in time he became the King’s son-in-law, as we have al- 
ready mentioned. This Prince, observing abilities and talents 
in him, gave bim the management of several parts of the admin- 
istration, and raised him to high dignities and employments. 
Some years after, there came another illustrious Séyd, from 
Arabia, a Séyd Soltan, a learned man who had studied under 
the former Séyd’s father, the learned and venerable Séyd Ahmed. 
King C8t8b-shah took this Séyd also in favour, raised him 
to dignities and honours, and betrothed his second daughter to 
him ; and he seemed to take a pleasure in producing him to the 
world. Unfortunately a jealousy arose between the two Séyds ; 
that is, between Séyd Nizam-eddin-ahmed, who was already be- 
come the King’s son-in-law, and Séyd Soltan, who was designed 
But such is the pitch to which the veneration of Indians 


and for Arabian Séyds in particular, can rise at some= 
as if a Dutch Minister, just landed 


into the King’s Palace, 
for all kinds of foreigners, 


times, that this transaction looks full as strange, A : 
from the Texel, should at once be admitted into the British King’s Palace, and 


espouse one of his daughters, and then become the principal Peer of the kingdom. 
But such is India; and a Persian or Tartar adventurer would have been as much 
welcomed in the Palace of Haider-abad, Nor are there in India any men artists of 
their own fortunes, but such foreigners. Nizam-elemulk was son Ke a Tartar; 
“Saadet-qhan and AbSI-mansoor-qhan were Persians; but Haider-naic is an excep> 
tion to the general rule, Although an adventurer, he was Indian born, 
(165) That part of Arabia where are seated the cities of Mecca, the glorious, 
and Medina, the illuminated, 
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for that honour. Once it happened that the King asked the 
latter whether he had any knowledge of the ancestors of Séyd 
Ahmed? The other answered that he had, and that he was a 
learned man, son toa learned man, and grandson to a learned 
man; which last had been his own master and teacher (to 
Séyd Soltan). As this answer, which after all was nothing 
but truth, Was pronounced with a certain air, it made an im- 
pression on Séyd Ahmed, who from that moment became averse 
to him; and this aversion was kept up by a number of tale- 
tellers, who took care to furnish fresh fuel to itevery day. Inso- 
much that they became enemies to each other; and their enmity 
was upon the increase, when preparations commenced for the 
nuptials of the late King’s second daughter, already betrothed. 
Séyd Soltan espoused the Princess ; and rejoicing and feasting 
became universal all over the city, where every market, as well 
as every door and gate, exhibited a scene of festivity and de- 
coration, that surprised and charmed the beholder. On the very 
night when Séyd Soltan was to be carried to his bride(166), 
another offensive expression dropped from his mouth, and an 
improper action took place; which so displeased Séyd Ahmed, 
that he went to C8t8b-Shah, and with a solemn oath told him 
that if the marriage should take place, he would himself quit his 
Court, from which he hoped he would dismiss him.—He had at 
the same time taken measures for quitting Haider-abad. In vain 
did the old King, in vain did his Ministers endeavour to pacify 
him, and to bring the two Séyds to terms of decency and mutual 
forbearance ; their efforts proved fruitless, and their endeavours, 
abortive. But as Séyd-ahmed’s influence had taken root this 





(166) The bridegroom is-carried by a number of friends within the apartment 
of the women, which are all concealed, save a certain number of old women, who 
lead the way to an illuminated room into which all the women peep from behind 
their covers, and where the bride sits on a Mesned, the head inclined forwards, with 
the face, shoulders, and shape, intirely covered by her veil (which is always trans- 
parent, but folded double), The bridegroom being made to sit close to her, is 
presented with a looking-glass over which they have laid a Koran, and a pair of 


scissors, Both the young folks, being made to kiss the Koran, have an opportunity 


looking at each other in the glass. After this ceremony, the bridegroom 
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longwhile both at Court and within the sanctuary, and C8t&b- 
shah’s principal consort had openly espoused his concerns, to- 
gether vata all the ladies of the Seraglio, and all the King’s 
private friends were also on his side, the old King was con- 
founded at this general Opposition, and found himself at a loss 
how to act, even after consulting his Ministers and favourites. 
At last they fell upon this expedient, that the Princes§ should be 
bestowed, not on the man to whom she had been betrothed, and 
who had come to carry her to his home, but on Abool-hassen, a 
young nobleman, very nearly related to the King on the mother’s 
side. But this Abool-hassen having from his tenderest youth 
conceived such an inclination for the company of Fakirs, as to 
assume their very garb and manners, and this new kind of life 
having communicated to his words and actions a strange levity 
which had rendered him disagreeable to the King, he had fallen 
into a total neglect; nor could he be prevailed to drop so much 
as a look upon his person. Hence the young man finding no 
resource in the world, still more strongly addicted himself to that 
strange way of life; and he was now living under the roof of a 
Fakir called Séyd-radj8, whom he had chosen for his saint and 
director, and whose lessons he was actually hearing, when the 
King’s messengers after much search found him out, and an- 
nounced to him his good fortune. They carried him to a bath, 
dressed him with elegance and magnificence, pat a crown of pearl 
upon his head, and mounting him upon a superb horse, that 
carried a saddle enriched with jewel-work, enamelled, they carried 
him to the Palace, where the bride, the costly presents, and the 
high dignities that had been prepared for Séyd Soltan, were at 
once bestowed upon him; insomuch that the festivity and nup- 
tials, that had commenced in another’s name, were continued in 
his. The bride was put in his hands; he was acknowledged 
Prince of the blood; and from that moment fortune became so 
favourable, that he rose in estimation, and was thought equal to 
any dignity and any office in the State. But by this time Séyd 
Ahmed was become so proud of his own high extraction, as well 
as of his having espoused the eldest Princess, and he had be- 
come so haughty and overbearing, as to make no account of 
any Lords of the Court, nor of any Grandees of whe: State, 
saye Séyd Morteza who drew his pedigree from the Kings of 
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Mazenderan (167), and was become a man of consequence in the 
kingdoms of Decan, and one of the principal Commanders of the 
troops. Suc! haughty pretensions naturally estranged all the 
Ministers from him; but above all they lost him the hearts of the 
ladies of the seraglio, by whose assistance he had always carried 
his point. No wonder then, if all the hearts should naturally turn 
towards ABool-hassen, now Soltan Abool-hassen, who, without 
familiarising himself with any one, behaved with so much con- 
descension and so much sweetness of temper to all, that people 
were quite at their ease in his company, were they were always 
treated with a brotherly civility, and an easy politeness. Soltan 
C8t8b-shah dying at this very time, and dissensions arising at 
Court, as well as diputes in the city about a successor to the 
Crown, Séyd Ahmed shewed himself in arms in the palace, with 
a number of troops, ready to oppose any pretender ; and on the 
other hand the Soltana Zer-o-mah (168), the principal consort, 
shewed herself with a sabre in her hand; at the head of a 
number of Tartarian and Habeshinian female slaves, armed. 
The Grandees of the Kingdom meanwhile disagreeing likewise, 
tumult and war were making their appearance in every part of 
the city ; and God knows how far the flames of civil dissension 
might have spread, had not Séyd Morteza, the principal General 
of the troops, vigorously interposed. By his mediation, and 
the able management of his two agents, Madina and Enganna, 
two brother Brahmans, who had his confidence, all the Grandees 
and Ministers agreed to confer the Crown on Soltan Abool- 
hassen, and to reject Seyd Ahmed, who was vanquished and 
driven away. But the tumults and dissensions did not end here. 
Séyd Morteza, proud of his eminent station, and_ still more 
so of his having been so instrumental in placing Abdool-hassen 
on the throne, had assumed an air of independence in all his 
discourses and actions, which the new King bore for some time, 
but which at last had become intolerable; and the fire af a civil 
war was going to blaze again, when Madina, the Brahman, who 
had now become the new King’s contidant and Prime Minister, 
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found means to gain over to his side all the Commanders 
and officers who had hitherto supported Séyd Morteza; so that 
this General, finding himself at once deprived of both wings and 
tethers; thought proper to submit to controul. These important 
services made such an impression on the new King, that he 
bestowed the casket of the Vezirship on Madina, and entrusted 
his brother, Euganna, with the details and offices whicl*his elder 
brother had left vacant by his promotion. And it is from thence 
that must be dated that Minister’s influence, and his master’s 
gratitude. And it is here that ends our history. 

Let us now pour our acknowledgments on God Almighty’s 
threshold, for his having vouchsafed on us His divine assistance ; 
and let us praise His goodness endlessly, for his having conde- 
scended to make use of so humble and so inadequate an instru- 
ment, as this penman (who is the last of men), to array this third 
volume in the robes of style and arrangement, and to attire it 
with the ornament of completion and finishing, in such a manner 
as to promise these fragile leaves the permanency which was 
hoped for, and intended for them Praise be to Him! that in the 
composition of this Work, exactitude and impartiality have been, 
to the best of my abilities, objects of scrupulous attention; 
and that thew afford the satisfaction to think that the labour at- 
tending such a performance, has been brought to a proper end. 
I rely so far on the goodness of that Omnipotent Being, as to 
hope that He shall vouchsafe to irradiate these humble leaves in 
such a manner, as shall render them capable of illuming the 
hearts, and of enlightening the understandings, of the ruling 
men of this age, by giving to the unadequate and feeble ink of 
this humblest of men all the qualities of a Colloyrium, capable of 
deterging the eyes of men of knowledge. May His beneficence 
bestow such an efficacy, and such a currency, on the paradisical 
maxims, sprinkled on every part of this composition, as may 
render them wholesome and savoury, like those waters said to 
flow from Heaven, and equally salutary and palatable to «the 
governing part of mankind! May they serve to elaanse their 
eyes of those immondices, so capable to cloud their lustre, and 
‘so proper to keep them closed with the pride of sloth, am 
slumbering with the intoxicating fumes of power and dominion! 
For the utmost wish of my ambition, and the direct scope of my 
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steering, have been to reclaim and to awaken those slothful men, 
who, forgetful of their ownselves, seem to slumber their lives 
away in the lap of inerty and the blindness of ignorance. When- 
ever that end is accomplished, I shall presume that this book, 
teeming with blemishes as it is, has been the means of attract- 
ing the Divine forgiveness upon my unworthy self. In one 
word, I femly hope from the Supreme goodness, that in the 
verification of the holy, oracle, “ My mercy goes faster than my 
anger,’ and in compliance with that holy sentence, “Ze ts 
truth itself,” He shall vouchsafe to convert the fond hope of so 
sinful a being into completion and reality ; for “ He is truth it- 
self, and the Supreme Goodness.” 
This has been written by the weak and decayed hand of 

the poorest of those that beg at the gate of the All-bountiful 
God, that is, by Gb8lam-husséin, the Husséinian, son to Séyd 
Hedaiet-aaly-qhan, grandson to Séyd Aalim-ollah, great-grand- 
son to Séyd Faiz-ollah, the Tebateba, (on whom all may grace and 
mercy rest for ever!) through the merits of the Prince of Prophets, 
and the intercession of the last of Messengers, Mohammed, the 
seal of envoys, as well as through those of his pure and inno- 
cent offspring (on whom all may grace and mercy rest for ever 
till the day of the last Judgment). And the work has been 
finished the third day of the second week of that blessed month 
of Ramazan, which comes the seventh in order, in the series 
that compose the ninety-fifth year of the twelfth century that 
has elapsed since the auspicious and prophetic flight of that 
noble being,—on whom be grace and praise for ever! 

Copied by the Rebellious, the sinful, 
Mohammed-bassion, the Hossénian 
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Calcutta, this 15th May, 1790. 
To WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Esquire. 


SIR,— a 


Re Rae aa Meee was too extraordinaty and 
However, as idk Se aa observations on my part. 
3 ’ g new observations would only swell a letter 
into the size of a pamphlet, I shall content myself with putting 
in order, such remarks as you have made yourself, and such 
answers as I then gave. That I am firmly resolved never to 
commence a polemic correspondence on the merits and demerits 
of the Seir-el-Mutaqherin, is certain these four years, and the 
resolution is unalterably fixed. If then I deviate in this single 
instance from such a resolution, it is not precisely to shew, that 
a defence might be set up, but barely to submit to the animad- 
version of a friend, who was observed this morning, that 
such a disregard to the opinion of the public (of which to-day 
you seem to be the organ) would be deemed disrespectful and 
supercilious. It is then out of a respectful regard to that same 
public, I now stand up to speak. 

You have asked me several times, Sir, whether in printing 
that History of India, I had not in view my own emolument, 
either in point of credit, or in point of pecuniary profit? (such 
was, at least, the purport of several of your questions). And my 
answer has been yesternight, what it is to-day, what it has been 
in print about eighteen months ago(1), and what it was so 
early as four years ago. And it is as follows :—‘I never have 
“had in view either personal credit, or pecuniary benefit. Had 
‘‘] had the last, I should ‘not have commenced printing the 
“work in December, 1788, with only eight subscribers ; nor 
« would I to-day persist in forcing all obstacles, with no more 
‘ than fifty-two ; out of which number some will not pay, and 
“some are gone to Europe; in all twelve persons. Now even 
“the fifty-two Subscribers, or the two hundred Mohurs, would 
“ not repay so much as one-third of the expense of printing ; 

(1) See the printed Advertisement of the Proposals, under date of 22d Decem- 
ber, 1788, printed by Cooper. 
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“ for my personal labour is out of the question,” This, Sir, is 
my answer as to pecuniary views } nor will it be less short and 
less peremptory with regard to personal credit. My only real 
aim, at first, was to bring up a great deal of information, which 
I conceived might greatly conduce to clear Governor Hastings’s 
character, I had a notion of selecting and translating only such 
parts as concerned him directly, or indirectly. But as such a 
selection was liable to cavils, and still more to envy and de- 
traction, I thought it better to translate and publish the whole. 
And although I rightly conjectured that such a publication even 
in England(2), would cost me no less that two thousand rupees, 
and in India, no less than three or four, I thought it incumbent 
upon my gratitude to overlook the expense of three or four 
hundred pounds, for supporting the character of a man whom I 
highly respected, and who, moreover, had put ten or twelve 
thousand in my pocket. This resolution once taken firmly, the 
printing it in India, that is, the adding some more money to 
the intended sum of four thousand, became a consideration that 
did not stop me a moment. These pecuniary matters naturally 
bring to mind your proposal of putting a stop to the printing 
of the remainder of my History, and of recommending it to 
another person for dressing it in better language. Sir, the first 
part of your proposal is impossible, at least it is out of my 
power. The second is totally repugnant to the natural sincerity 
of my heart, say, to the natural pride of my mind. Please to 
attend to the following detail :— 


Rs. Ans. 


The third Volume has cost me full, as paid to Mr. Upjohn + 1,600 4 
For the second, actually printing by Mr. Cooper, and two other 

Printers, | have already paid fan és pss ws 1,700 0 
And the first, which is now finishing, has already cost me two 

thousand Rupees, advanced to Mr. White, and will take up 

a thousand more tt oT ma 1 vs 3,000 0 
Add 200 Rs, paid to Book-binders, and 200 more to Tran- 

scribers carey his et on ae ie) ano! 0 
Add 2,000 Rupees more for 2700 folio pages copied in India 
wnt to England by triplicate, 7400 
a iss aie «4. 2,000 _0 

8 700 
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Add paper, &c., &c., with an infinity of small articles, which 
cannot be enumerated here, but which form a considerable 
item; and this recapitulation will put it in your power to 
determine whether I can at this period of time recall the books 
already distributed, or suspend the printing of the two others. 
But you, or some other person, shall assist me in the wording 
of the text, and also in procuring subscriptions ; and You adduce 
in proof of the possibility of your obliging scheme, the extreme 
easiness with which other works (for instance, Mr. Gladwin’s 
Vocabulary,) have produced a deal of money. I have split, Sir, 
yesterday that proposal of yours in three parts, and made a 
distinct answer to each part; nevertheless, | shall with pleasure 
refresh your memory on the three articles. 

By the expression, wording of the text, do you mean your 
taking the whole work down, and hoisting up a new one of your 
own, or of your friends’s, from the same materials? Or do you 
only intend to correct here and there errors of grammar and 
syntax, and bad arrangement? If the first, Sir, the work would 
become your own to all intents and purposes, and surely you 
would not have me put my name to it. Such an imposition 


would be quite out of character in me. But take care, Sir, such 
rom the genuineness of 


a wording, as you mean, would detract f z 
d integrity of 


the translation, and, of course, from the veracity an 
But possibly you mean only to correct 
some imperfections which you think relative to grammar, ayntax, 
or bad language 5 and 1 must answer as to the first, that with a 
language so very easy, and so very unincumbered with rules (3) 
as the English, it would be a shame indeed ina man of acy 
sense and knowledge, to need any one’s coreene in a 
syntax or grammar, after thirty years’ acquaintance with both. 
Those two articles are in every foreigner’s poweT, and, let me 
tell you, are in general more attended to by ees 
France, and by @ parity of reason, by foreigners ae me 
English, than by the natives themselves: I re you, < i 
there may be no less than ¢wo thousand such faults 1n 


{ The French, ove! and above its ing pronounce! in a manner quite oreign 
3) hy tg ab b d f 


infini d which 
the spelling, has an infinity of rules (an : 
i Sbat atts these very rules); the Greek and Latin are nearly as troublesome; 


put the Arabic is quite revolting. 


the intended evidence. 
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Volume, I say, either faults of grammar, or of syntax, or of punctu- 
ation. But doyou really believe that aboveten or twenty of these 
can be mine? If you think so, please to do what neither you 
nor any of those censorious readers of years have done to this 
day. On finding an error of any kind, look at the errata, and 
you shall discover that the error has been taken up, and correct- 
ed; I meat? those in grammar and syntax; for, those of punctu- 
ation would be numberless, and there would be no end of them. 
Moreover, on giving me a call, you shall find that every one of 
those corrections is in my hand. 

The question then arises, why, whilst so many works are 
printed tolerably well, (and only tolerably, for there is none 
perfect, not even the Gazette, and not even the weekly adver- 
tisements) my work happens to be teeming with faults? The 
answer is easy; and to my sorrow, | have had full time, and full 
opportunities to become master of it. The printers, like all 
mankind, will attend rather to their own concerns, happen what 
it will of those of others. No work within my knowledge in 
Calcutta has been tolerably printed, but where the author 
himself was the owner of the printing office or a partner; or 
where the printer had purchased the propriety of the work; or at 
least where he had been put upon his guard, by being made a 
sharer in the fate of the book to be printed, that is, by being 
promised for his trouble one-half of the author’s profits. For such 
and the like undertakings, the printers give themselves pains ; 
and it is for these, and also for Gazettes, advertisements, and such 
daily lucrative jobs, that they reserve the two or three good hands 
that may be in a printing office(4). As to such wretches as 
we, who pay and must pay them by the sheet, (be the printing 
what it will,) it is the least of their cares whether it be printed 
tolerably ill, or quite ill. Our work is made over to the appren- 
tices; and on your scribbling very angry notes, they are careless- 
ly answered, or even thrown by with the most supercilious in- 
attention. But if you have been so ill advised as to pay the 
printers beforehand, as is my case, then rest assured that the 





worked by Europeans, that of Cooper's. The three others, although inspected 
are worked by natives, who print in a printing office, just as they 
House, without understanding the language. 


(4) There are but four printing offices at Calcutta, amongst whice one only @ 
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very least object of attention in their office, is your work. But 
I have been told by some persons, for instance, by the elegant 
translator of Sonnerat’s Voyages (and he was concerned with the 
Printer), that I must correct a proof-sheet over and over two 
and three, and even four times, until it is printed perfect, and 
that 1 must send it back at each time, until it is returned print- 
ed to my mind. Well, Sir, all that has been donedor some- 
time. And what was the consequence of that obstinacy on my 
part? That the Printer, who used to send mea_ proof-sheet or 
eight pages every Friday, and as much on Saturday, in order to 
have those sixteen pages printed off on Sunday morning, find- 
ing that the same sheet, by being returned over and over, en- 
croached on the intended Saturday and Sunday, has sent me only 
one sheet a week; and as my corrections engrossed the two 
days and-a-half, set apart for me in the week, so the two sheets, 
that were to be furnished this week, were reduced to only one; 
and this one, after having consumed the Friday and Saturday 
of this week, encroached also on the two like days of the next 
week. Thus, Sir, the printer, who was under an engagement to 
me to print and complete the two first volumes oni or before the 
24th of December last, had not delivered by that time so sapee 
as one-half of the first volume ; and he, who had obliged himself 
under a penalty, and for a pecuniary addition to the accustomed 
price, to deliver me the third volume on the 2oth September, 
did not deliver it sooner than the 2oth January, and that too 
after having made me sign his bill. But I ought to have pro- 
secuted him. Well, Sir, if | file a bill against him by that 2oth 
September, the law-suit is likely to last a couple of years ‘# 
least ; (for Lawyears have sworn to find not only flaws but hie 
capital nullities in whatever bonds or papers they haye fe 
drawn themselves) ; and meanwhile, my work, which I inten 
tosend to England in that very September, or at least ip 
October following, or at least in November, or at sit in 
December, or as 4 last resource, in January; my work, “ie 
shall meanwhile remain at stand. But still at the end of o¢s 
January, I went to law; and to render the charges as ce age 
as possible, | drew up my own case in one page, argued it in 
two more, added four pages of vouchers and copies of letters, 
and carried the whole to an Attorney, desiring him to present 
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the whole as it was to M. such a one, an advocate, for his 
opinion. Ina few days more | thought it full as well to prose- 
cute another printer, sensible that joining the two causes 
would have a tendency towards diminishing the charges. 
Unfortunately this intended prosecution having taken vent, the 
printer lessened my usual allowance of oats, and sent for excuse 
that he cduld not go on with the work, as his foreman and two 
apprentices had run away with a vast quantity of types. Fain 
1 was then to suspend the prosecution, and at last to drop it 
entirely. In a couple of months more, I received two Atoorney’s 
bills of 192 and 178 Rs., in all 370 Rs. I ran to my Attorney’s. 
“Pray, Sir, why that charge of 20 Rs. for drawing up my case ? 
“and why that other of 45 for copying my papers? I brought 
“them ready copied; and as to my case, | am not satisfied 
“with your statement of it. It is clearer by all means in my 
(a great pause here), at least it must be 
“so, | conceive (did I add, after some recollection) ; for as you 
‘may, for ought I know, have twenty such cases to attend to, 
“and I have but this one, there is no wonder in my having better 
seized the Gordian knot in a subject of which | am a thorough 
“master.” Answer: Sir, your case was defective in law terms ; 
and as to your papers, they were not legible enough. “Sir, 1 will 
“submit it to any man, whether this is not a fair hand, and that 
of your clerk’s a very ordinary one.” Answer: May be, 
but it is two small and an advocate will not pore 
over such a minute hand. 

In short, after a little dissertation, | paid the bill; and guess- 
ing at the lengths to which | would have been carried for in- 
stituting a law-suit, by the expenses I was put to for not institut- 
ing it, | went home, and took for devise : “ poor author, bear and 
“ forbear; this is thy fate. In M8r-sh8d-abad, in order to gaina 
‘Jaw-suit, you must pay six percent. of it to Government, and fifty 
or sixty per cent. more to Moonshies and Divans. At Calcutta, 
“ Moonshies and Divans are out of question; but still the fifty 
“her cent. must be paid to Lawyers. Bear then and forbear.” 

After this little digression upon prosecuting printers, (and 
the penalty I had subjected them to was only a sum of 4oof 
which [ am told now, is a mere trifle to a printer) ; after such an 

excursion, I come back to my subject. 





“own narrative 
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To what purpose is it to correct a proof-sheet now sent me 
for the second time by a printer? In the first, which I had return- 
ed, I had corrected six omissions, four Solecismes, and sixteen 
faults more of all sorts. It is brought back to me in the after- 
noon, and I find a dozen of faults corrected, seven or eight pre- 
served, and a novel crop of halfa dozen new ones. What to 
do? correct again; and an angry note is added at the bottom 
of the page. But by this time it is five o’clock. The printer 
must take his evening ride. He gives the proof to the appren- 
tice, who, instead of attending to all the corrections, minds only 
the less troublesome ones, and then sends the table to the press, 
where a hundred sheets are printed off in half an hour; and 
this is the work corrected. 1 know, not one or ten, or a 
hundred, but some thousands of such instances. And what, if 
the printer, despising your quality of a foreigner, thinks that 
an Englishman whafever, has a right to know more of the 
language than you, and takes the liberty of correcting you, of 
sneering at your emendations, substituting his own, and of 
throwing away without answer some angry notes in which you 
inform him, that he is paid for printing what is before him, and 
not for correcting it? For instance, to what purpose is it for me 
to have written in my manuscript, he was preposed to that 
business. A printer, (but this printer is neither Cooper nor 
Bruce, who are both scholars) a printer will dash preposed and 
print proposed ; and when you tell him that those two words 
are quite different, and that the latter etymologically signifies, 
brought forward, or mentioned, whereas the cther signifies, put 
over or put in office, the man will resolutely answer you, that 
preposed may be English, but not English of Europe, only 
English of Bengal. Look at the page 414, line 27, and page 
422, line 2, of the third volume. What for to have written in 
the original, obsolete ? The apprentice takes it to be absolute 
You correct. He does not mind it, or mistakes it again ; and 
the next morning you receive 200 sheets, all saddled with an 
absolute. Page 355, line 8, Volume 3. What for to have 
originally written ‘surrendered it immediately, pags 185, line beg 
Yolume 3? and what for to have corrected it in the proo! 
The 200 sheets bear it surrounded immediately. What for to 


have written very legibly alambicated, and to have corrected at 
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two different times. The printer writes you that the word is not 
“English, and that it ought to be amplificated. He promises to 
print as you direct, and yet leaves the proof to the apprentice, 
who carelessly makes it over to another, who, uninformed of 
the dispute, sends you 200 sheets all with ‘an amplificated. 
Volume 3, page 270, line 43. Write Ait his fancy; correct over 
and over ;*to no purpose. It is Bengalee English. The Europe 
English is as follows: taken his fancy. Volume 3, Page 278, 
line ro. Write disperate ten times over; all your sheets are 
saddled with a desperate. Volume 3, page 338, line 24. 
The manuscript has it, and that he has no Companion; the 
book has, and he has no Companion. Vol. 3, line 20, page 348. 
What for to have dashes in my manuscript the word, of her 
clan, for that of her desert? The apprentice prints over and over 
her desert clan. Vol. 3, page 361, line 30. The manuscript has 
shaken off inferiority and subsmision. The book 3 has p 365, 
line 13, shaken of his inferiority and submission. 
MS. the officiant B. 3d. Page 10 Line 30 the efficient 
» to hate the man 32 ,, 26 to take the man 
» w» «a 46 4 30 hearing his name 
Wl 9) | 40 (5,0 45) sitting ap 
bo pay 70 op 2S: Graglence 
» » uw 96 4 13 into despondence 
» yy oy 128° 4, 16 Dependence 
» oy» 83%) 6 and who acquired 
no good 


» 134 4, t9 Bither person or 
jewels 


". aro 





» bearing his name 
» setting up 
» Crapule 
» into a despondency 
» Dependance 
» and who augured no good 
















» Hither their person or those jewels 


» B. M. de Bury Major of place 
at Pondicherry ep Dehn TSA ees: ML dan Bury. 
Major of a place at Pondicherry. 
You are tired, Sir, and soamI1; but here I must. end, as the 
: French have it, dy the bon morceau. 
—sHere is the text, (the Printer has the manuscript; let it be 
: produced): “ Arrived at the Capital (Shudjah-ed-do8la) he expect- 
“ed a benefit from the very change of air; but his wound 
‘ "becoming worse and worse, and by this time affecting his 
i health considerably, it was discovered now that it had de- 
erated into a Cancer, &c., &c. 
j ur lines be Engl 
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years past, ought not altogether to go for nothing. I say you, as 
an Englishman, may possibly object that they are not English in 
idiom. Be it so; but I need no man’s assistance to maintain 
that they are English in grammar, and syntax Nevertheless, 
the printer thought them English of Bengal; and here is his 
English of Europe :— 

“Arrived at that Capital, he expected a benefit from the change 
‘of air; but his wound becoming worse and worse, and by this 
“ time had considerably affected his healh, it was discovered that 
“Tt had degenerated into a cancer.” Shocked at such an enor- 
mous liberty, 1 wrote a note of complaint, backed it by a very 
angry one, called on the printer myself, spoke angrily, correct- 
ed again. It was five o'clock; this hour is not to be passed by. 
He made the proof over to his apprentice, who all this while had 
given evident signs of approbation to his master by his smiles, 
cast of features, avd shrugging up of the shoulders—and the 
next morning my excellency was saluted with full two hundred, 
and by this time had considerably affected his health. Ex uno 
disce omnes. What to think of the single Latin verse? 

Quod tibi vis, jubeas alus, hac Summula legis. 

Finding it very ill printed, I wrote it in square letters, so that no 
mistake could be committed; and yet you shall find B. 3, P. 415, 
line 3, hac summula legis, everywhere. 

From these few specimens, Sir, you may easily form to 
yourself an idea of the enormous difficulties and endless disgusts 
I had to surmount, in order to go through so very voluminous a 
work. Had I known then how to manage with printers, that is, 
how to excite their cupidity, by concerning them in the under- 
taking, and above all, how to make the concern their Own, oe 
work would have been printed less ill at least, and full six months 
sooner. ; 

Remains, Sir, the third article of your proposal 4 pour 
proposing to fill up a new subscription, and year Suna vene aS , 
to the sum of eleven thousand Rupees, which M. ‘Gaon GY ea aa 
Vocabulary has produced, and to the scanty reception cwatuel ee 
my own work has met with from the public: Text 5 
Wery far from being fair; and I hope, you shall agree in Sue. i eer 
with me, as soon as you shall bave attended ste a fev consider 
ationsaen Vocabulary, no more than a Dictionary, is not a book Sid 
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of a nature to be sought for by readers in general. Both are to 
be recurred to occasionally, sometimes, once in six months; but 
neither of them can be read throughout, and of course both 
are utterly incapable* of captivating the attention, id est of 
producing encomiums, and of opening purses. From M. 
Gladwin’ Vocabulary in particular (and I have it) you must 
exclude four-fifths of the common herd of readers; you must 
exclude women, and all those that read for amusement; you 
must exclude all those that have neither inclination to, nor an 
insight in, oriental learning. To learned men, indeed, it will 
prove of much assistance, but only occasionally. If then so 
very sinall a work has produced so large a sum, it was because 
the author’s reputation, as an author, and a man of letters, is 
formed, known, and established; whereas no one knows any 
thing of me. Secondly because he is an Englishman, a man 
high in station, and of course has many friends; whereas | 
am next to nobody, and my station is immediately after nothing. 
Lastly because a tender regard was paid to his circumstances. 
Else, Sir, I maintain that in this country, and Vocabulary what- 
ever, has no chance at all for so much as the thousandth part 
of the sum of eleven thousand Rupees. We may consider, Sir 
W. J—s, his ingenious Grammar for the Persian language, as a 
kind of Vocabulary ; and yet who ever thought of it? There 
it lies these many years in the shops, filling up whole shelves 
at eight annas the volume, although the very binding must have 
cost two or three Rupees. And as to Mr. Gilchrist, although 
he could muster no less than a hundred and fifty subscribers, I 
am firmly of opinion, that had not Government assisted him both 

taking two hundred of his books, and by freeing the rest of 
postage, his case would have been full as bad as my own (5). 
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ast is a Cornish family. We may add to this, 





at the etid of the book, and tc é t of 
printer's or not? Let us draw a veil upe is stacwte ae 
novel doubt, whether a man of 5a © ktowledow® ait atte 
sense, who has in times of t e enc 





which he had practised only fe 





to ignore the English, which he is practising these th 

But I am likewise reproached for ing + bad 
language, and for having dared to write an history, notwith- 
standing the physical impossibility under which a foreigner 


labours, and must labour, on that head; and all this is said by 
people that might have reflected on the many foreigners, who 
are become authors in foreign languages. Bolingbroke is an 
author, and an elegant one in French; Voltaire wrote Sonnets to 
Queen Caroline, and also some other pieces, which were never 
suspected to be written by a foreigner. The Frenchman 
Menage is an author, and an elegant Poet, in Italian. Lord 
Cartent wrote excellent Spanish. Lord Cobham wrote in 
German and French at Vienna, and gave in 1730 the first 
notions of commerce maritime: affairs, and prosperity resulting 
from manufactures, to the Austrian Council. Barretti, an 
Italian, has written in English in 1760; and an English noble- 
man, whose name | have forgotten(6), but who fled to Florence 
in the civil war of 1640, where he became a favourite and a 
Minister with the Grand Duke, is well known to have written 
elegantly in Italian verses, as well as in prose. Of late, Lord 
Chesterfield wrote so amazingly well in French, that one would 
almost say that he wrote it still better than the English. The 
Abbe Vinkleman, a German, wrote enthusiastically and poetically 
in Italian of the antiquites of Rome, and of Italy; and he is 
reckoned amongst ‘the Classics. Lastly, notwithstanding the 
slight thrown upon them by Barretti of late, Milton’s | Penseroso 
and his Ad/egro always had the esteem of the Italians them- 
selves. I could carry the catalogue much further, and tell you 
of good translations of Pope’s Eassy on Man, made by German 


different from Arundel of Trefusis, which 
Sir Hieronimo Mengs, a German, 
who in 1780 wrote in pure Spanish a treatise 

inting i i i in particular. Itis the best and 
on painting in general, and on Spanish painters, tn pa’ a‘ 
most elegant work extant on the subject; and it has been adopted for a classick by 
the Academy of Madrid, It is translated into English by Dillon, 


(6) Arundel of Wardour, a nobleman, 


and the greatest painter in Europe, 
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noblemen in French verses. I will not tire you with a longer 
list ; still less would 1 meddle with the invidious question of 
asking what language then I must be acknowledged to write 
tolerably ; for fam very often a foreigner with the French, 
and my first section of the Séir-el-Mutaqherin in that language, 
has cost me an infinite deal of trouble. and at last proved to be 
full of an8licismes(7) ; and well it might, being translated upon 
no other original than the English itself. It was only after 
having got within the current of the French language, that I 
came back to that first section, and wrote it better in fifteen days 
at this second time, than | had been able to do it the first time 
in three months. It is nedless then and even invidious to 
handle such a question. But here is another which does not 
labour under that inconvenience, although it is akin to it. 

There is a man in Calcutta, who, so early as the year 1766, 
was an author in the English language, say, a scribbler. He 
wrote a long letter of eignt or ten pages to Luke Scrafton, Esq, 
Once resident at the Court of Moorshvod-abad, and then Director 
of the East India Company, a gentleman, who in his dispute 
ma Governor Vansittart, had reproached him for his having 
given service to a man who was known for being a spy to Mons. 
de Bussy. This accusation was shewn to be not only ground- 
less, but absured; the man having undergone a thorough 
examination before the Council in 1761, and that examination 
having produced Governor Vansittart’s good will, and that of 
ae Mr. Hastings. The letter was printed in London, although 

anonymously ; and | can assure you that the teviewers said, that 
it was written with spirit and temper; nor did Mr. Vansittart 
and Mr. George Gray, (the latter once of the Council of 
Calcutta) express themselves in any other terms. But we have, 
but your word for that approbation Indeed, Sir, you have 
; but that, because at such a distance of time and place, the 
_ former is not susceptible of better proof, and because I never 





7) As I had then no original of the Séir-el-Mutagherin, and I was become so 
accustomed to scribbling as to be at a loss what to do with myself in th 

mh amad ts jas. tobe. ala lossy i e long 

interval o time that elapsed between my” sending my English translation to 

it a Qn, nd receiving an answer, I betook to the pas-time of making a Freng 

The beginning cost me an infinite deal of 

at I worked myself into 
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keep either copies of such letters or originals. Here is then 
another story : 

In 1775 and 1776, that same man chanced to be in corres- 
pondence with Colonel Monson from Moorshood-abad; a corres- 
pondence which did him some wrong in the mind of Governor 
Hastings, who did not know then that the man was nearly a 
stranger to that Gentleman, which latter, he did not shspect to 
be at the bottom of all his correspondence with Mr. Goring. 
This correspondence contained a variety of matters: ‘The 
“famine of 1769, and its consequences; the Rohilla war; the 
‘quantity of each in Bengal; the population of the Country ; 
‘the quantity of cash imported by the war; the quantity 
“monthly imported by that war; the quantity monthly im- 
“ported from Banaress.” It contained also much extraneous 
matter. That same man afterwards wrote “a very long letter 
‘‘on the necessity and even expediency of parting with the 
“Americans, and securing to Old England, as early as possible, 
“the Herrng-fishery, Cod-fishery, &c., Whale-fishery, and the 
“Trade of Coals, four important Articles, that afforded thirty 
“thousand Seamen a year to Old England. In the two first of 
“which, the Americans had a local advantage over the English, 
“and in the fourth of which, they made up the local disadvan- 
“tage of greater distance by the local advantage of be 
“purchase and cheaper manufacture; for coals may be had in 
“Cape Breton and all over Nova Scotia, even at the sieee 
‘but surely at no greater expense than digging five or six feet; 
“ whereas in Old England, digging for coals, and bringing them 
“up to the surface, required an immense deal of ingen aug a 
This letter contained likewise 
merica and England respectively. 
nel Monson sent to England, 


after having declared here, that they considered a subject 
already trite, under a new point of view. But they wos 
immediately followed by a letter, intituled State of Europe 


in 1800. This also was a novel subject treated in an original 


All three were sent to England, anonymous, 


“ most expensive machinery.” 
a variety of new remarks upon Ar 
These two Pamphlets Color 


manner(8). 


‘a French or an English work on the same 


(8) I have seen, some years after, Sr ae 


subject ; and I remember of a French work on the year 2,000. 


borrow largely from me, but treat the subject jn a much more extensive manner, 
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all three were printed in London with not a single note of 
emendation, and all three passed Fare done by an Englishman. 
The reviewers in giving a list of the new works printed, men- 
tioned them both, without adding a word of encomium or blame, 
and just as they bad mentioned fifty more publications, of which 
they only indicated the contents and date. This last transaction, 
Mr. Champain, now at Dacca, is well informed of; indeed, the 
author of these three pamphlets never kept a copy of any of 
these papers, and he had{forgot them totally. But the gentle- 
man having chanced to find him in 1779 at a certain Armenian 
girl’s, called Mrs. Drivers, he mentioned the letter on the year 
1800, and told him that he knew more of it than was suspected ; 

for he had a copy of it. 

The same man in the year 1776, hada considerable different 
with the Provincial Council of Moorshood- abad, ‘who were guilty 
towards him of a glaring injustice (and this was the expression 
used by Governor Hastings himself in full Council. In the 
sequel the man who saw that the public and even the Supreme 
Council itself swayed by the name and authority of Provincial 
Council, had greatly mistaken his case, thought it incumbent 
upon him to set the public to rights ; and he distributed ten 
copies of a long letter of twenty pages written on the subject. 
All that I can say about it is, that it turned the tide of popular 
favor, and produced the gain of hiscause. Butas it represented 
the glaring injustice in such a manner as rendered the Provin- 
cial Council, both odious and ridiculous, and even threw a slur 

upon some operations of Government itself, the Supreme Council 
wrote to their substitutes at Moorshood- abad fo det the man alone 
henceforward. ‘This letter was read by Sir Elijah Impey; and 
the man happening once to be at breakfast with that Magis- 
“trate, but at the other end of the table, a Captain of an East 


+ So 
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objected to my English, whether in letters or in a pamphlet ; 
and also in order to ask how it happens, that this same man 
in writing a book of history in eighteen sections, that is, in 
binding together eighteen pamphlets, should have chanced at 
once to write so very ill, that no less than twenty persons at 
table (g) have declared that there was no reading two pages 
of it. Are not all those solecismes, and all those daults of 
grammar and syntax, owing to the carelessness of the im- 
pression ? Or is it necessary that, in a cause which so deeply 
affects not only his credit, but very deeply his fortune, he should 
stand up to speak in his own praise, or at least to oppose to the 
opinion of twenty men, the testimonies of not twenty men, 
indeed, but of five men of parts, and a nameless one, who think 
advantageously of the work? The latter in particular, in writing 
to a friend at Patna, (and I saw his letter by mere chance) t@ls 
him ‘hat it is in good language, and that tt does not read 
like a translation. Were | to add a few illustrious names, 
such as General Carnac’s, Colonel Murray’s, Mr. Chapman’s, 
Mr. M’Kenzie’s (10), and several others, Lucan’s verse of 
Adversas-que Aguilas, et pila minantia pilis, might find its place 
here; anda file of Englishmen might be opposed to a file of 
Englishmen. 

All these people, whether in Europe or in India, never 
suspected that 1 wrote quite like a foreigner, (and indeed they 
soon would have told me so, had they thought it) and it is no 
less certain that it is only since I have wrote history, that is, 
since I have thrown away the mask, and given myself for what 
I was, that I have been taken for a foreigner, and have been 
thought so greatly defective in language. Let us examine then, 
whether this be not owing to this incident, that a translation, 
although ever so excellent, must unavoidably look like a tran- 
slation, that is, like something foreign. But if this be the 
case with the Greek and Latin writers, whose ideas, notions, 
religion, ways of speaking, Gods, terms e war, terms of 
eloquence and arts and sciences, with a infinity of simple and 





(9) At Mr. Browne's in Chouringhi. 

(10) Colonel John Murray is Commissary- 
Supreme Council ; the two other Gentlemen are intrusted 
General Carnac is knowa for an eminent scholar. 


General in India, with a seat at the 
with offices of impert- 


ance; and 
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compound words, have been naturalized in the languages of 
Europe, what must be the case of a translation from the Persian 
into the English or any other European language, where there is 
as much diversity in those articles, as there is similarity in the 
European ones ? Is it not natural enough to suppose, that some 
anomalies, and some out of the way expressions must unavoid- 
ably becote the result of that insurmountable diversity? Is it 
not natural to suppose, and would it not be generous to think, 
that were a translation in as fine a language as that of the 

: best English historians, it would unavoidably deviate from the 
genuineness of the text ? 

But is it not mortifying enough that so much beauty of 
style should be required of anjaccidental writer, who at most is 
but a semi Englishman, and who unquestionably had views of 
hiseown, quite foreign to the vanity of turning author? Is it not 
exceedingly hard that so much exactness should be required of 
a man under such a singular predicament, at a time that, 
England, England as it is, cannot boast of a single tolerable 
historian earlier, than the times that have produced the Humes, 
the Littletous, the Robertsons, the Gibons, and the Juniuses, 
&c.? Go through all the writers of Henry the Eighth’s reign, and 
through all those of the times of Queen Elizabeth, and of James 
the first; they are become obsolete, will you say. Indeed, they 
are so as to the words, and arrangement, and the rounding of 
the periods(i1), but they are so also as to the style. Look 
throughout all that immensity of writings published in King 

= . Charles the First’s reign by the Parliament and by its adversaries; 
you shall find solid reasoning, but conveyed in coarse, home- 
spun, indeed in clownish language ; and I cannot except one 










‘single writing from that censure, save the answers penned 
by King Charles himself, or by his Secretary, Lord Falkland. 
h oughout that witty reign of Charles the Second, | see good 
guage enough in some authors, and flowing verses in Waller, 
ngs every elsewhere, and some solecismes 
t of Parliament. (Look at 
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Blackstone’s Commentaries). B 
+ But would any man choose to 
write as did Hobbes and Harrington? (I except AleweniGne 
Sydney). And would an historian take the long winded al 
5 LESS ec? 


hong ey ol pss of Chen i 
7. ce ee or the very sensible, but 
ee ad a 2 ae e taken for a pattern in these 
te ts orci: & = so And shall Harte’s Flistory of 
| a pees legible, although supported by 
people shall have such i ie ae a ee 
ee ice ose that have done so much 

s which the English have taken the 
lead of all Europe these forty years, without being equalled by 
any nation of the world to this day—no one will think of those 
early authors for his models. Even Dryden, the great Dryden, 
of whom Pope himself used to say with regret, Virgilium 
tantum vidi ; even Dryden is strangely neglected in an infinity 
of places; and excepted in his ode to St. Cecilia, he seems 
inferior to Pope almost everywhere. 

It is then in a nation which has soared but of late, that they 
expect a soaring style, and a soaring performance in a man who 
never pretended to be a writer, who has translated only from 
the Persian, and who has translated from it, barely because his 
purpose could not have been answered any otherwise. 

Let us then drop that invidious subject. Independently of 
that, it is also highly disagreeable ; the more so, as I have lately 
seen two pages of a translation of the Séir-el-Mutaqherin, made 
in India, and of twelve made in Europe; and although it would 
be deemed vanity to talk here of my own, yet, as I cannot after 
all divest my ownself of consciousness, ] shall only desire you 
to remember the saying of a certain Farl of Warwick of old, call- 
ed the King-maker, who was a tall, stout man, and an old warrior. 
A friend of his was whispering into his ear, that a certain man, 
highly discontented, had thoughts of assassinating him. At that 
very moment the man chanced to pass by in the street. The Earl, 
who only cast a look at him, said immediately: Ais man will 
never Kill me. These two translators, then will never kill, me; 
afd I appeal, Sir, to your own future knowledge in five years — 


~henee. 
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So positive a prediction in my own behalf is very daring, — 
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will you say. Sir, it is; but still it is out of my power to divest 
myself of consciousness. However, here is another prediction, 
still stronger, and full as precise. Please, Sir, to mark my words. 
You have, (and undoubtedly you spoke both by echo and by re- 
port, as well as upon your own judgment), you have spoken 
slightly of my large pamphlet of go pages, and have added that 
a Governor-General had nothing to do with a quarrel of mine 
with Mahmed-reza-qhan, or in other words, that such a pamphlet 
would never kill any man. I inform you, Sir, full two years be- 
forehand, that it will make a great deal of noise, and will kill 
some one at least. Mark my words; mark the boldness and 
precision of the prediction. It is none of those predictions that 
have made so much noise in the world, and which being written 
in the most imperfect, and most uncouth, and most barbarous 
language in the world, (a language that does not discriminate 
betwixt the perfect and future tenses, so that the predictions 
written in it may be translated rightly in a past tense as well as 
in a future one). Itis in English I make that prediction, in 
one of the most perfect languages that ever existed(12): The 
pamphlet infallibly shall kill some body. But when? When 
jaded myself with scribbling, and oppressed by age, as well as 
become averse to motion, I shall coldly look at the corpse 
without being inclined to get up, and stop down, to strip it of 
some of its clothes. 

But since the subject of that pamphlet is come of itself at 
the end of my pen, and we differ so widely as to its matter and 
future fate, and indeed, as to its very intent and purport, allow 
me, Sir, to set you to rights on those two last heads, which upon 
a cursory view, you have doubtless misconceived. 

You say that a Governor-General has nothing to do with 
my quarrel with Mahmed-reza-qhan. This being so bold an 
assertion, | shall oppose it by one full as bold: He has. A 
Governor-General is not only the Company’s tax-gatherer and 
its man-killer, he is also its Supreme Magistrate, the man 
that sees that justice is rendered to every one. At this rate, 
Sir, the King of England, who is the tax-gatherer born of the 

tion, and its General-in-Chief, as well as its high Admiral, 





I suspect it to be full as energetic, but even clearer, than the Greek, which 
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should have nothing to do with the little quarrels about meums 
and ¢uums, that are rising daily amongst the meanest subjects; 
and yet, he presides virtually there in civil matters, for instance, 
at the Court of Common Pleas, as he does at the King’s Bench, 
in criminal ones. Nor is the Chancellor in his Court of Equity 
any thing else but the King’s representative and substitute. A 
Governor-General is then by station od/iged to attend to the 
redress of the meanest subject. But what if this injury, glaring 
and ruinous as it may be to the latter, involves in his case all 
subjects whatever(13)? And what, if the very narrative of that 
case supposes, that there is not much personal exception, alias 
injustice, in that man’s case; as that case of his, shocking as it 
looks, is no more than that of all those refractory men, who 
absolutely intend and pretend to carry a cause, not by paying 
down a consideration of fifty, or sixty percent. but by dint 
of right, and by dint of argument? What if the Civil Court of 
Justice at M8rsh8d-abad proves to be exactly under the same 
predicament? And at a time when every month brings forth 
come new regulation for the army, (an army, flushed by twenty 
years’ victories, and fashioned by twenty years’ discipline; an 
army that will fight very well, whether some little regulation 
should take place or not) will no Governor-General thinks his 
duty deeply concerned in proposing some alterations in the 
mode of distributing justice to the subject? Will he not attend 
to such a daily perversion of justice? Then no taxes are due to 
him; no obedience is due to his commands. Who says so? And 
who is there preaching sedition and anarchy? it is, Sir, the 
utagherin, who tells you in his second 
Volume, that submission in the subject, and an intense pao 
regard to distributive justice in the Ruler, are ada corre = 
tive; and that the one cannot exist, where the otner cease. 
to be. 

You are surprised at such a lan 
here is a great deal more. The same 


author of the Séir-el-M 


guage in an Asiatic ; but 
author tells you (and his 





(13) Reckoning eight millions of souls throughout Great Britain, it becomes a 


i or of 
question whether there may be a hundred men amongst ee ae 
&riminality enough to be liable to a seizure of papers, 43 wee ilke’s ; y as 
whole nation rose as one man in his case. It is not so with my own. ry 


in Bengal, and the lowest, more than all, is liable to be fleeced out of his ground, 


or at least, to be ransomed for it. 
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words have been printed in Italics, to render them more _promi- 
nent) “that the apathy of the English (has the Persian such a 
“word? It has. Look at the original); that the apathy of the 
“English in whatever concerns the natives, and their innate 
“indifference for whatever is not war or politics, that is, them- 
‘selves, is the most discouraging (/d est, the most revolting) 
circumstante in the world. He—————.” But there would 
be no end to citations of the kind. Look at the second Volume, 
and attend, not only to what it says openly, but to what it 
insinuates, and to what conclusions it points out silently with 
the finger. Observe, Sir, that all these complaints about the bad 
justice to be had in Bengal, and the apathy and carelessness of 
the English Govenment on that head, are no novel subject. The 
author wrote so early as fourteen years ago. To these hints 
which he gives you about the state of the civil and criminal 
justices in Bengal twelve or fourteen years ago, join the many 
shocking cases mentioned, and authenticated beyond doubt in 
Bolts, his India {racts (cases on which the most eminent Lawyers 
in England have given their opinions in vain; for they have re- 
mained unredressed). Add to all that, the case of two Armenians 
who travelled to England, to obtain redress against Verelst, and 
who, after obtaining forty two thousand Rupees principal, eight 
thousand Rupees costs, and four-thousand Rupees damages, were, 
nevertheless, completely ruined by 1 voyage and sojourn, that 
took up eleven years. Attend to this, that the same complaints 
ushered by Bolts, and by so many Englishmen in 1766, and con- 
tinued by our author throughout the period of fourteen years, are 
repeated to-day by a man who prints himself, and appeals to re- 
cords. Take into your account that so many glaring injustices 
have been heaped, not only with a great deal of ease, but also 
with much sneering and much contumely upon a man, who could 
speak and write for himself, and who always thought that the 
English Government se/dom failed to afford redress, when appli- 
edto. Attend to all that put together, and then say with me, 
hat then must be, must have been all this while, and must in- 
bly be henceforward, the case of those millions of mouthless 
who, through ignorance and prejudice, having imbibed@ 
ons of the English, both as a nation 
hink that their whole Government 
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amounts to nothing better than a perpetual scene of sack and 
plunder, the links whereof ascend regularly from the lowest in- 
dividual to the highest station? Put all these considerations to- 
gether, attend to the constant succession of the same wrongs, 
and the same complaints for a series of no less than six and 
twenty years, and conclude then, that the English Government 
in this country /abours under a radical defect, which nothing 
will extirpate, but a new modelling of the Courts of Justice, and 
a severe punishment of delinquency. 

You will, I see that plainly, oppose to such a picture, the 
flourishing cultivation of the country, and the flourishing state 
of the Revenue. I admit both in a great degree. But you must 
admit on your side, that the country was at all times as much 
cultivated as to-day, if not a great deal more(t4) ; that about a 
Coror a year arises from branches of Revenue, either unknown 
to the former Government, or kept on the lowest footing (for 
instance, Saltpetre, Opium, and Salt; and I have seen Salt in 
1756 at 34, and it was in 1780 at 10s in Calcutta; whereas it 
has been of late at 250 and 380). You must admit that the 
Revenues are now collected with a vigor and precision un- 
known to the Hindostany Government. You must admit that 
notwithstanding that inattention and that laxity imputed to 
that Government, and notwithstanding that the country was 
almost annually ravaged by some army oF other, and that 





(14) The proof is irrefragable. Aali verdi-qhan with much fewer taxes, and 


much lower duties, received and spent an income fifty per cent. greater than is 
gathered by the English, It is not to musty registers that we must pas f 
facts, and reasoning; for instance, it is certain that the Navara (or fleet to : ; # 
at Dacca) had no more than eighty villages or forty thousand Rupees ores oi : 
expenses ; nor was more borne upon the Books, in which the oe style s eo 
etiquette ; and it is no less certain, that those villages unidem Aali-verdy-q = ene 
three lacs notoriously ; and so of other articles, It is certain also, that ‘i ei 
cassem-qhan had brought his Government to bear, the country was So we! peep é 
ed, that we have seen in Calcutta sixty seers of Wheat He a Rupees ie y Be 
Rice, twenty of Oil, and eight of Ghee; and all that mind at whilst the oe < 
had four or five times more current cash than it can pretend to in these days. 3 
we may remember that P&raniah, which coes not ee now seven lacs ae A 
yielded then fifty, with a great deal of ease. And where is the proof of On that hes 
the Séir-el-Mutaqherin, where a man who lived as a friend, and aa Mintstet be 
Me Governor of this last country, tells you that at his death, wich happened a Ca 
seventh year of that man’s government, he (the Minister,) found in the treasury 
about a coror in cash, and full half as much in other effects ? 
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one full third of it, and that two the very best, was constantly 
under contribution to an enemy, yet that this Government 
realised a great deal more than the English Government; and 
what proves irrefragably that the country was incomparably 
more flourishing, the very individuals, as Collectors of Revenue, 
or indeed as merchants, accumulated amazing fortunes. Has 
now a Cellector or Fodjdar of Baghalpoor opportunities of 
making up a fortune of a Coror in fourteen years, as has done 
Ata-ollah-qhan in the Séir-el-Mutagherin? Has one private 
man, with no other income than the Sdyrat of Moorshood- 
abad, that is the duties other than the land-tax ; has he any 
means of making one Coror in twelve years? This man is Hadji- 
ahmed. Will a Jagatseat now after having been plundered by 
the Marhattas of full two Corors in Arcot rupees only, to give to 
Government the next sixth months’ bills of exchange for fifty, 
sixty, and a hundredjlacs, payable at sight? Look for all that, 
and for a great deal more, in the Séir-el-Mutaqherin. So far 
from that, Jagatseat has not been able to pay, but by instalments, 
a bill of one hundred and forty thousand ruppees in 1787. Do 
you see a single house raised now throughout all Dacca, Patna, 
and Moorshood-abad, but by the dependants of the English, or by 
those of the two Navvabs, or by Djessaret-qhan’s family, or 
Shitab-ray’s family? (And all these are dependants of the 
English). And of what are made these new houses? Of bricks 
taken from tenements going to ruins. Do you see throughout 
these cities, and likewise throughout Malda, Péranish and H8gly, 
anything but houses mouldering away, cottages of mud and straw 
raised in the halls of former houses, and a picture of wretchedness 
and desolation stalking forth everywhere? Do those cities con- 
tain one single merchant, not a European or an Armenian, 
worth fifty thousand rupees? Not one. I know them all. No; 
nor one Banker capable to afford a draught of fifty thousand 
rupees. Do you hear to-day of any single individual venturing 
upon making those expensive wharfs and quays, which we 
admire to-day throughout those cities? 
Let them the English look to themselves. With masters the 
most enlightened in the world, with an administration equitable 
and full of lenity after all, and with a Government vigorous and 
attentive, that has kept-public enemies and ravagers out of these 
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Countries these twenty-six years past, how does it happen that 
their cities bear such marks of desolation, and increasing 
wretchedness ? 

Let us bolt out the answer; (fiat-justitia: ruat celum), 
It is this: because the civil and criminal distribution of justice is 
managed in such a manner, that security of person is doubtful, 
and personal property infinitely more insecure ; because no less 
than twenty enlightened Englishmen, sitting at table, have un- 
animously uttered this blasphemy: What business has a Governor- 
General with Mustepha’s quarrel with Mahmed-rezac-ghan ? 
that is, in other words, what business have Supreme Magistrates 
with a close inspection into the manner of distributing justice to 
individuals? and why should they care about procuring them 
full redress ? 

Because it appears by Bolts, his tracts, written six and 
twenty years ago (tracts uncontradicted to this day), and also by 
the historian of the Séir-el-Mutaqherin’s eternal complaints 
these full fourteen years, and lastly by a pamphlet written this 
year, (and all these form a chain, highly disgraceful), that the 
maxim: We are come to make our fortune in India, and will 
make it some way or other, is much adopted amongst the in- 
dividuals of this nation; and that its very Rulers say, at least by 
their silence and apathy, the very same sentence adapted to 
their peculiar stations: We are come in India to gather taxes, 
kill people, and make conquests, —and———and- 
and————carre little about all the rest. What? Gentlemen, a 
man innocent, and moreover an industrious subject, is despoiled 
of a property amounting to fifteen hundred pounds sterling, be- 
sides receiving several other enormous wrongs. He comes to the 
fountain-head for redress, and your Rulers tell him: What ts it to 
us whether you are ruined or not by our Government ? What? 
no redress at all to be obtained in Bengal? And what would 
your travellers say, had such an event happened at Algiers, 
in Turkey, or in China? What? that boasted Government of 
your admits not of a redress, affords it not, is not susceptible 
of it ? 

The candle, where the wick ts yet burning, will soon catch 

fire again, says the author of the History of India. You have 
been, Sir, and so has been, I suppose, the people of England, 
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much edified by the accounts, tepeatedly sent thither of the 
satisfaction enjoyed by all ranks of people under the English 
Government, and especially of their zeal in making feux-de-joyes 
for the recovery of the King of England’s health.——Chimeras, 
all that! None but the Armenians were sincere in those demon- 
strations; not are they out of Calcutta without severe com- 
plaints against the remissness of Government, in judicial matters, 
&c., &c. This is the general complaint all over the country ; 
and to my sorrow, I find it has discontented all minds, and 
alienated all hearts. All hearts! Can that be true? Look at 
it yourself, and for that purpose remember two facts irrefrag- 
able, a very modern one, and a very old one. The first is this: 
If ever an European was beloved in India, it must have been 
Hastings, and if ever a man had a chance of rendering the 
English Government tolerable at least, if not acceptable to the 
natives, it must have been Hastings; and yet, behold! hardly 
is this man supposed killed (15), than a/?, a2? Sir, (it is the very 
word) a// think of rising on the English. Our Zemindars 
stand up, keep correspondences with Chéyt-sing; our Sipahis 
talk irreverently of their masters. and desert in shoals; the 
very old Begums of Féiz-abad raise their drooping heads; and 
Middleton and Colonel Martin are obliged to barricade their 
quarters, and to place cannon ; in one word, the country proves 
unanimously ripe for a revolution (these being the very words 
used by the Supreme Council to the Board of Directors). Let us 
now look up to the other fact. Transport yourself in imagina- 
tion into that period of years that have elapsed between 1555 
and 1570. Rise in the air, and behold the cities and towns 
of Munster and Osnabruck in Germany, Basle in Switzer- 
land, Antwerp and Mechlin in the Netherlands, Stirling and 
Perth in Scotland (I omit hundred of others) ; all these towns 
to a man were zealous Romanists thesa hundreds of years 
past. They were so yesterday ; yesterday they had beheld 
with a savage exaltation, a poor Jew burned to ashes, (no, roast- 
ed alive, first) for the heinous crime of having procured a con- 
secrated host, and sacrificed it on Easter-day, by stabbing it with 


(15) He wh universally reported to have been killed, in attempting to escape 


out of Banaress ; and men sent expresses, reported at M8rsh8d-abad, that they had 


‘seen his head and right hand hanging at Bidjaigur, the fortress of Cheyt-sing’s. 
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a knife, (although Jews have ceased to have bloody sacrifices 
these thousands of years past) from which wounds plenty of 
blood had flowed (16) the blood of Christ, the only begotten 
son of God Almighty, which son is himself God Almighty. The 
Priest from whom the host had been stolen, deposes in behalf 
of the fact, with twenty men more; twenty honest Christians 
more depose their haying been peeping at the Jew, whilst he 
gave the stab; and a hundred more depose their having seen 
the blood on the floor. The Jew is seized, placed on the highst 
church steeple, chained to a stake, and roasted slowly, to the 
mighty exultation of thousands of people, who pride on their 





having assisted at such a spectacle. All these, toa man, were 
zealous Romanists to that very hour, as far as ten o'clock at 
night ; as far as eleven ; as far as twelve ; as far as one in the 
It is now two o’clock—hark what an horrid 
noise ! what screams ! Good God! is the town on fire? 
No. It is only the multitude of yesterday, which is totally 
altered; they plunder the churches of their riches, beat and 
abuse those Priests and Monks (whose sleeves they had been 
kissing two hours ago, and whom they now call shavelings), pull 
down and break to pieces a!l those wooden Saints, that had 
performed miracles yesterday, and throw down and trample 
under foot whole chalices filled with consecrated hosts, those 
tremendous hosts that contained two hours ago in flesh and 
blood a man that had suffered two thousand years ago and now 
passed for no less than God Almighty himself. Nor is there 
amongst that multitude, that now tramples on them, and Rbk 
two hours ago firmly believed, that a wafer as bee, as a shi ing 
could shed blood in torrents; nor is there one single individual, 
afraid of having trampled on flesh and blood and bones. ; 
The two facts are now brought within your recollection. 
Compare then the two events together, and draw your own 


f ; 
(16) If ever an absurd accusation was set up, it must have been this ce m 
often punished in Jews. For before a Jew should give a stab to an eect nd 
i i hat a certain country- 
Il necessity, first of all, believe, tl 
for that purpose, he must of a ; peer ee 
i housand years ago at Jerusalem, ; 
an of his, that has suffered two t . 
on he, a brs five feet high, is alive in every one of those wafers, i ee of neives 
looks Blager or thicker than a shilling. Such and the like accusatio eee as 
. hortest and s 
i ful men, as they proved the s! 
to be set up against Jew by power! Fs : 
way for cancelling the debts they constantly owed to that ill fated people, 





morning. 
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conclusions. Only let me ask you this plain question: Do you 
believe that those men became Protestants at once, in the inter- 
val which elapsed between one o'clock and two o'clock in the 
morning? Rest assured that they must have been long ago so, 
and were kept down only by the irrefragable argument of fagot 
and fire, id est bayonets and field-pieces. Another irrefragable 
fact occurs to eny mind, and it is a very melancholy one. A\l the 
letters of Admiral Hughes in 1780, of General Cootes, of the 
Council of Madras, all the private letters, as well as all the public 
ones, dwell constantly on this melancholy fact, “ that from Ganjam 
“to Cape Comorin there was not a native, but proved disaffected 
“to the English, &c., &c., so that no intelligence could be had 
“from any of them ; or if any at all, it was always a suggested 
“one. What? after forty years’ acquaintance, the English had 
not acquired a single well-wisher in a country of 250 leages in 
length? Then there must be, there is, some radical defect lurk- 
ing under the English Government. Whatis it? But all this 
is an excursion from my subject, which was not my pamphlet 
on the Courts of justices of Moorshood-abad, but my History of 
India. 

This History of India happens to be criticised even as to 
the title it bears, and so it may ; for it does not bear that which 
lapprove. It appears by the rough draught of my first transla- 
tion in December 1786, that the title was Keview of Modern 
Times. This title, however, was dashed some months after, and 
I wrote above it, Amusements of Posterity ; and it was the title 
it bore when in December 1788, I gave the first section of it to 
Mr. Cooper, the Printer. But the printer having shewn it to 
a Gentleman skilled in oriental languages, (Major K.), the latter 
dashed the Amusements of Posterity, and substituted Review of 
Modern Times. Four days after, having called on the printer, 
T objected to the alteration, gave my reasons for it, dashed the 
obnoxious words, and re-established the former title ; in which 
I should have persisted, had I not been deterred by a note of 
Sir Willian Jones, who was of the same opinion with the former 
Gentleman. Indeed S. W. J's, his animadversion alone would 
have hushed infallibly my own opinion; but here it came upon 

me with the additional weight of two to one; and the Review 
of Modern Times is now against my opinion become the title of 


e 
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of that book. And here again the pila minantia pilis would 
recur again; for I have four Englishmen of knowledge, who 
give their vote for Amusements of Posterity, and who approve 
the arguments I have advanced to support my opinion. 

The words Séir, | am acquainted with, from my childhood, 
being born at Constantinople, and it signified then, as it does 
to-day in Minenski’s learned Dictionary, not precisely review, 
but review, or view in walking: Deambulatio, and Promenade, 
says that author. This signification being once established, we 
may ask now in what sense is the Promenade taken, passively 
or actively? If the latter, then modern times are taking a pro- 
menade. If the former, then a Promenade is taking throughout 
modern times. But when an author writes in 1782, mostly about 
events happened in 1675-80-90 and 1706(17), and but little 
about those of 1740 and downwards, can he be said to write of 
modern times, whilst the chain of historical writings by others 
reach to the very year 1708? And what, if the word Mutagherin 
should signify modern ones, if you will, but by all means those 
that lag behind(18)? In that case Sétr-el-Mutagherin would 
signify promenade or review made by those that lag behind, 
and of course, amusements of posterity; and this would be not 
a literal translate, but an adequate one. Suffer me, Sir, to add 
six words more to this very long letter. 

Before 1 take my leave of this subject, I cannot held re- 
membering a remark which you have echoed from your friends 
about the sixteen lines in the author’s preface, and which I had 
the candour to acknowledge for being S. W. J., his property. They 
have remarked on the extreme difference between those mee 
lines, and the rest of the preface. Pray, Sir, aie they Bea 
the whole of that history ought to have been written in that s ue 
and that a plain narrative of facts (called unornamented by e 
author himself) was to run at the rate of that lofty wee 
which beginning, like all the Eastern prefaces, by the eee te 
God, and those of His Messenger, is of course eee is 
highest pitch of poetical sublimity ? Do you think that Si 


i the harangues of two 
Jones, himself, when resuming on the Bench g 


ib died i 6. 
The Emperor Aoreng-zib died in 170 oe <— 
nf The cae the word is Taaghir, and even Teraghi, which both signify, to 


delay, tergiverse, lag behind. 
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sides and balancing the arguments of two parties, would make use 
of that turn of phrase, or of that pomp of words, which look so ad. 
mirable in that enchanting piece of his, intituled the Muse Recall. 
ed? And even admitting that he would, could it be in his Power? 
could his subject rise to that sublimity of thought and that felicity 
of expression, so conspicuous in that admirable ode of his, 
Probably the best of those written in our century? No. And 
why ? Because*the subject itself does not admit that lofty style. 
I dare say, you agree with me in Opinion on this subject ; but 
what shows that every man has his own, is, that a person, who 
is by no means deficient in either sense or knwledge, had the 
singularity, on my pointing out to him the propriety of language 
in that short piece of sixteen lines, to say, that it was Priggish, 
and that he did not like it 50 much, as the plainness of the 
rest. 

Now, Sir, if ever so sublime a style as that of Sir William 
Jones finds detractors, what chance can have mine? Admitting 
that my work should be so susceptible of a desense, I have 
neither capacity, nor indeed inclination for a polemic 
versy ; but as there is now in my house a friend 
to enter the lists on that subject, he requests 
that are so much displeased with that wretched performance of 
mine, may be pleased to descend to particulars, to point out 
those obnoxious parts of the translation that hay 


contro- 
willing enough 
only that those 


e displeased 
them, and to soin thereto a corresponding translation of their 


own, (for this is the only method to investigate the matter to 
the bottom) then, and then only, will he give his full attendance 
to every objection provided, Says he, and this is the condition 
Sine Qudnon, that they pay the printers, 

This, Sir, is that man’s request, and here js 
not be expected that, drained as | am, of all my cash, and re- 
duced to extremities (to those, for instance, of selling trinkets, 
plates, and books), I should return the money of those that have 
purchased sets of me these two months at their own requests ; 
but I shall contrive to return, and am firmly resolved to return, 
the money of all those, who having inadvertently subscribed 
several months ago, have thought themselves cheated out of their 

money ; nor is it in any manner necessary, or indeed convenient, 
that they should eturn the books, which they have received, 


mine. It can 
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much care and solicitude, that by keepieg She fer tasa 
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Subscribers, and to make mysell_casy : 

I have forgot, Sir, to answer ene 0) your guest 

much time has the book been finishes primus a te . 

ineteen months. I inform yeu, that .eshwemy > cape 
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Here it is. 


years, is lost; but 
ui hese two years, 1s lost; 
The List that has been making these J 


here is some fragments of it. 
ENGLISH. 


Father, from the Saxon 


Pader, and Fader. : : 
Méther, pronounced Mfd- Madér. 


thér by the English, and Afé- 


der by the Saxons. ee 
Bréther, pronounced Bra- Birader, and also B 


ther by the English, and by Brazér. 
the Saxons, Brdder. 


PERSIAN. 
Pedér, and Padér. 


(19) Two hundred sets, 
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sides and balancing the arguments of two parties, would make use 
of that turn of phrase, or of that pomp of words, which look so ad. 
mirable in that enchanting piece of his, intituled the Muse Recall. 
ed? And even admitting that he would, could it be in his power? 
could his subject rise to that sublimity of thought and that felicity 
of expression, so Conspicuous in that admirable ode of his, 
Probably the best of those written in our century? No. And 
why ? Because*the subject itself does not admit that lofty style. 
I dare say, you agree with me in Opinion on this subject; but 
what shows that every man has his own, is, that a person, who 
is by no means deficient in either sense or knwledge, had the 
singularity, on my pointing out to him the propriety of language 
in that short piece of sixteen lines, to say, that it was Priggish, 
and that he did not like 1¢ so much, as the plainness of the 
rest. 

Now, Sir, if ever so sublime a style as that of Sir William 
Jones finds detractors, what chance can have mine? Admitting 
that my work should be so susceptible of a desense, I have 
neither capacity, nor indeed inclination for a polemic contro- 
versy ; but as there is now in my house a friend willing enough 
to enter the lists on that subject, he requests only that those 
that are so much displeased with that wretched performance of 
mine, may be pleased to descend to particulars, to point out 
those obnoxious parts of the translation that have displeased 
them, and to join thereto a corresponding translation of their 
own, (for this is the only method to investigate the matter to 
the bottom) then, and then only, will he give his full attendance 
to every objection provided, Says he, and this is the condition 
Sine Quénon, that they pay the printers. 

This, Sir, is that man’s Tequest, and here is mine. It can 
not be expected that, drained as I am, of all my cash, and re- 
duced to extremities (to those, for instance, of selling trinkets, 
plates, and books), I should return the money of those that have 


but I shall contrive to return, and am firmly resolved to return, 
the money of all those, who having inadvertently subscribed 
Several months ago, have thought themselves cheated out of their 
Money ; nor is it in any manner necessary, or indeed convenient, 
that they should return the books, which they have received. 
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Those books amount to full eight hundred (19) ; they are already 
lumber upon my hands, and lumber that encroaches so much 
upon the dimensions of my habitation, and moreover requires so 
much care and solicitude, that by keeping those books out of my 
view, they shall really confer a favour upon me, and render mea 
service. 

This, Sir, is all that I can do, to give sati8faction to my 
Subscribers, and to make myself easy. 

I have forgot, Sir, to answer one of your questions : In how 
much time has the book been finished printing? In no less than 
nineteen months. I inform you, that although to expedite the 
work, I have not carried so strict a hand over the printers, as 
I might and | ought, and I have moreover distributed of late, 
the several numbers to four several printers, who of course haye 
been obliged to numerate the pages long after they had been 
printed ; yet for all that, I do not expect to see the last sheets of 
the work, but by the middle of July next. And this has so dis- 
gusted me with printers and books, that make sure of my, CWaitee 
solution, I have thrown into the fire about 600 pages, which 
were part of an History of Cashmir, which was very curious, and 
which I had undertaken. Printing in this country requires a 
young man, and a rich one, and I am neither. 

As to what you have heard of my assimilating so many Per- 
sian words to English ones, the list I gave, is neither whimsical, 
ner extravagant, as you have been told. Here it is. ; 

LIST of WORDS that are both PERSIAN and ENGLISH. 

The List that has been making these two years, is lost; but 


here is some fragments of it. 
ENGLISH. 


Father, from the Saxon Pedér, and Padér. 
Pdder, and Fader. 

Méther, pronounced Mé- Madér. 
thér by the English, and 47@- 
der by the Saxons. 

Bréther, pronounced Bra- 
ther by the English, and by Brazér. 


the Saxons, brdder. ies 
Sunaina eral eta e 


(19) Two hundred sets, 


PERSIAN. 


Birader, and also Bradér, and 


Daughter, 
the Saxons, 
both by the 


( 


ENGLISH. 


pronounced by 
as it is to-day 
Scots and by 


the Persians, Ddughter with 
a guttural aspiration. 

Sister, pronounced by the 
English somewhat like Sus- 


ter. 


Burden, (name) ; to bear, 


verb. 
To Chaw. 


To Sip. 


To Stand. 





go) 


PERSIAN. 
Doghtér. 


In some mountainous tracts of 
Persia, where they speak pure 
Persian, without any admixture 
of Arabic, (and the whole Shah- 
Naméh, that book of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand verses, 
has but one Arabic word, and it 
was written so early, as about 
the year six hundred of the 
Hedjra, or about 1260 of the 
Christian Era); in those moun- 
tains, I say, it is neither Hem- 
shiré which is an epithet, nor 
unlike Com-milk or Comilk, not 
Qhaer, but Sus. Little Sister, 
Sussec. My little Sister, Sussek 
i—men, 





Burd, Burdén: which signify, 
he carried: and to carry and 
bear. 

Chabiden. Proverb: 78 Nan 
Chabidé,8 Coss Gahidé,Mi-ghahi. 

Sipadén, and Sipidén, to fall 
drop after drop. 

Istadén, And that anciently 
it was Astandén, may be evinced 
from Curtius, who says that 
Darius-Codomanus was an As- 
tanda of the late King’s, that is, 
as he explains it, one who stood 
always before the Monarch ready 
to execute his commands. A 


( 
ENGLISH. 


Bearer 


Bird, which a Welsh-man, 
and a Sommerset-man, would 
pronounce Pird, just as they 
pronounce Peard for Beard. 


Name 


To Tame 
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PERSIAN. 
Chopdar. To-day that word 
would be sounded Astadé, or 
Estadé. 


Berid, Berid—i—in—naméh, 
the bearer of this letter; and 
although use has introduced the 
Arabick word Hammal for 
Porter, yet Berid is also used. 


Perid, and also Peir-endeh, 
contracted into Perendeh. Pe- 
- rid, is Persian for he flew. 


Ndm, name: and also Mami- 
dén, to name. 

Tahmidén, which is hardly 
used by any but by Grooms and 
Jockeys, but which, like an in- 
finity of other Persian words, has 
been preserved in India, beta 
which and Persia we perceive so 
early as four thousand years ago, 
a constant intercourse, aconstant 
vassalage on the part of the 
former, with an amazing similar- 
ity in language, religious tenets, 
and worships. Tahmna in 
India, signifies to stop, ap- 
pease, and also to be stopped ; 
and that itis still in use in Persia 
in the same sense it bore thous- 
ands of years ago, may be prov- 
ed by Nadyr-shah’s first title, 
which was 7% ahm-asp-CSli-ghan, 
Equorum Domitor C8li-ghan, 
and also the Lord Soldier to 

Tahm-asp, and not Farias or 
Tomas-cSli-ghan as is written in 








Maze 





ENGLISH. 
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PERSIAN. 


so many books; for the epithet 


of horse breaker, so often given 
by Homerand Virgil to Diomedes 
was also much affected by the 
Persians who being horse-men 
born, were much pleased with 
those same names, which the 
Greeks made so much use of, 
and which referred to some love 
for horses, or to some talent in 
horseman-ship, Philo-hippus 
alias Philippus, Heges-hippus, 
Archi-hippus, &c., &c. 

Maz: an intricate winding path 
through woods and mountains. 
Hence a large province of Persia 
on the Caspian Sea, being be- 
yond a lofty chain of mountains, 
covered with thick woods, and 
having been itself a forest clear- 
ed for cultivation (as appears by 
the enormous serpents and that 
infinity of lions and other wild 
beasts found anciently, and even 
now, there), this province of 
course was called the country 
within the M/ézes, or beyond the 
Mézes a name which it bears to 
this day 4/az-anderan. 

These few words are such as 
have occurred to me at so short 
a warning; but I shall take care 


ENGLISH 


Shame 
No 
Hog 


Bill 


(ae) 


PERSIAN 

upon the Am8; that all the 
Gothick nations emigrated un- 
questionably from the northern 
parts of Asia into Europe, with 
Odin, Woden, or Goden at their 
head; and that a Colény of Ker- 
manis, (Is it from that word that 
comes that of Germans and 
Caramanians?) dissatisfied with 
both their country and govern- 
ment, emigrated from Persia 
into the northern parts Europe; 
when we shall join all these hints 
together, we shall not be much 
surprised to find such a number 
of words to be both Persian and 
English. \have once assembled 
97 of them. 

Sherm and Sharm. 

Na. 

Qhog; and if this word be 
often pronounced Q/Sg; it is 
because the Persians use the 
vaw for four founds. 

Bill, an instrument made exact- 
ly like a bird’s bill, and used in 


the stony soil of Persia to dig — 


the ground with. Hence Bid/- 
dar, a Pioneer, pronounced Bell- 
der by the Indians, but written 
Bill-dar; although the ground 
being so much softer in India, 
Pioneers are armed with a kind 
of Shovel, called Chapa in De- 
can, Codali in Bengal, and Péora 
in Hindostan. Se 





4 ia 
Rod, or even Kood ; Because : 
no proper — 
age 


the Persians have 
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ENGLISH PERSIAN 
letter, and in all the oriental 
languages, vowels are inter- 
changeable. food signifies the 
mouth of ariver, and also a river. 


Trunk Torunk, Tarank: asea Vessel, 
used in the Gulf of Persia, and 
called Zaranguine by Europeans. 

And here I conceive that some critic shall stand up, and 
read to me, or repeat, that whole chapter of Swift’s about 

Etimons ; and to his sneering I shall answer, not by addressing 

the critic himself, but by directing my words to Swift. And this 

would be in the following manner: 

Sir, 

I acknowledge, that you have brought up a great deal of in- 
genuity and much machinery to inform us of the Etimons of 

Pail-upon: ease us (which you make the constituent words of 

Peloponesus), and of Andrew Mackay, which you prove to be 

; the original words of Andromache, that tall wife of Hector, 
which your countrymen pronounce Andromaki. But, Sir, please 

to mind that the question is not, what these words may signify 
: to-day in the language of your countrymen, but only what they 
signified two or three thousand years ago in the country which 

1 the Greeks inhabited. Now without any of those engines 
which you have conjured up for your purpose, it appears 
plainly, very plainly, both from the history and language of that 
country, for instance, of Peloponesus, that this Island was called 
Pelopénisés or Nesis, the Island of Pelops, just as a certain 
island in the South Sea, well known to Admiral Anson, is called 
to this day, Fudan Fernandes. It is true, Sir, that an able man 
like you, may make these two words to signify a broken-pate, 
or a crooked leg, in Irish, or in Albanagh or Erse. But I am 
sorry for it; for in the language spoken to this day by the in- 
habitants of that island, those words signify only /sland of Fudn 
Ferndndes. \n the like manner the tall consort, who in her 
had been, as is the custom of her country, often wrestling 

-d not, Andromaki, as you found it, but 
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ENGLISH PERSIAN 
Achilles, in the language, spoken by that hero and by his country- 
men, signify three thousand years ago, any thing more, than 
what he was well known to be: ¢he man with thick lips. 

I cannot help adding here some remarks on Etymons in 
general, against which article numbers of people never fail to 
have some words of that chapter of Swift’s at their finger’s ends. 
What would have not said Swift himself to aman who should 
have told him that the French word jour came from the Latin 
word Dies? Is that possible ? Is that probable ? Determine 
yourself those two articles ; for my part I know that it is certdin. 
For in the lower Empire they had disused the word Dies, to 
make use of that of Diurnus, which being pronounced in the 
Italian and Provencal manner (and this last was then the univer- 
sal language of the south of Europe) as Djiurnus (Dji8rn8s) 
very naturally produced Giorno in Italian, and jor or Jour in 
French, pronounced Dj8r by the Southern French. Just as the 
word Zguus having been superceded by that of Caballus has 
given birth to Cavallo in Italian, Cavalho in Spanish, and Cheval 
in French. Can any one find any affinity betwixt the words 
Bispo (Spanish), Evéque (French), Vescovo (Italian), Bishop 
(English), and Bushec? No; and yet it is indubitable that the 
latter is Hungarian, and that all the five come from the Greek 
Episcopos. There are two famous words that are pronounced 
Shasus Krist by the Irish, Ghiés8 or rather Khiés8-kristo by 
the Italians, Djis8s-kréist by the English, and Festt-kri by gt 
French. An Antiquarian would lose scent here; and yet, it Is 
well known that they all come from two ancient words, the: first 
Hebrew, the second Greek : Vessd-christés or rather Qheastts, 
Do you see any brotherhood betwixt the words wage (Spanish), 
¥ac (French), Djems (English), Djiécomo (Italian, and sae 
(Greek) ? And yet rest assured, that they all come from: e 
Hebrew word, Yacoh. And so of some hundreds of similar 
words which I could easily bring forth ; but these few are 
enough. 

‘At the moment of ending this, I 


Anglo-Persian. 


Abode Abad. 
Shor. 


recollect three words more 


Sowr 


contractif of the co} peur S18- 
na or Sew-na, signifies to Sew 
in every shop in Calcutta. 





CHAPTER I. 


IN THR NAME or Gop, THE Mercirct, THE CoMPASSIONATE. =~ 


~ 
Verse. toy A154. 

I refresh my words with the “Cline of God 

For his name guides to Rea™. 

For to this end gave He us tongues 

Speech ! cannot rival Praise in weight 

What weight can God-knowing Reason assign to it ? 

In the desert which casts down the litter 

Men cannot tread with speech’s foot 

The orator whose fame resounds to the sky 

Utters in this plain the ery of lamentation. 


Alas, Alas! What strength has an accidental atom tossed about 
in the desert of bewilderment and thirst to attempt the comprehen- 
sion of the stablished Sun? What force has it to rise from the 
hollow of Error to the height of Recognition? How can it reckon 
potsherds of its fancies and the frayed tinsel of its knowledge among — 
the rareties of the storehouse of truths and the excellencies of sub- 
stantive treasuries ? 

Ver 
The Divine mysteries are not comprehended by us 
Nav image ocean contained in the cowry! * 
From hisage nor simpleton can grasp them 


From 7amaeleon 5 is blinded, even as the bat. 


simple-minded terrestrials convert into materials for Divine — 
praise, whatever perfections they find in the record of their own 


| 
| This and the following line are | 8 Phe chamaeleon is fabled to 
i Bes: 
obscure, and the Lucknow editor's | have powerful sight 


In his edition the lines are reversed, 


and so are they in the variant. 


3 Goshmahi, lit., “ fish’s ear.” 
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conduct, or gather from the volume ! of enlightenment, and although 
the incomparable Personality be excluded from their ken they 
regard those things as the Divine Attributes. Inasmuch as the 
unequalled Creator chants His own praise with the glorious voice 
2 of His marvels and recites the tale of His panegyric with creation’s 
tongue, even if I admitted that there could come to any one the 
heaven-measuring power of eulogising God, still such an one would 
stay his hand when so grea’ blaze of the sun of truth was presented 
to his eye and ear, and woul. 20 turn to his own skill nor lift the 
head of understanding from 1. » abyss of ecstacy. And let praise 
for ever and ever be given to the divinely chosen ones, who are the 
gardeners of the aromatic herbs of morals, and the unveilers of 
spiritual and physical mysteries, for that they have in this glorious 
audience hall consigned the books of their own knowledge to the 
waters ® of silence, and have trodden the line of ignorance, folded up 
the pages of their eloquence and opened a tongueless * tongue. 
Therefore it is far better that this wanderer in bewilderment’s desert 
should address himself to the recording the events of a rule which is 
conjoined with eternity and should by one * great performance in 
some degree set in order two arduous tasks ! 
, 


Quartain. 
Glory to God the Incomparable, the Formless 
That He hath made such a mirror of His beauty as the Shah. 
His glorious substance is beyond thought’s ken 
‘And his letter is beyond Reason’s line,—Glory to Him! 





His (Akbar’s) keen eye is the astrolabe ® of thy ee 
his truth-discerning heart is the celestial observaton, * 
he is of noble lineage, of joyous countenance—of rig, a 
1 Hither the book of nature, or ® Meaning that they have prac- 
religious writings. Possibly the tised “ expressive silence.” 
Koran is meant. A.F.’s meaning 4 He means that by recording 
seems to be that though God cannot Akbar’s actions he also performs his 
be known, yet mortals take whatever duty of worshipping God. See his 
is excellent in themselves, or others, preface. 
and regard it as Divine Attributes. 5 God is the substantive or per- 
2 Papers used to be destroyed by sonal sun, and Akbar the astrolabe 
throwing them into water. which xeads the sun. 
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of open brow—of well-proportioned frame—of magnanimous nature— 
of lofty genius—of pure purpose—of enduring faith—of perfect 
wisdom—begirt with varied talents—of wide capacity—of high 
honour—of splendid courage—of right judgment—of choice counsel 
—of generosity unfeigned—of boundless forgiveness, abundant in 
graciousness—at peace with all-compendinm of dominion—of plen- 
teous sincerity—multiple of single-minded warriors—abounding in 
wealth—accumulator! of the world’s rareties—of pure heart—unspot- 
ted by the world—leader of the spiritual realm—of enduring alert- 
ness! How has he been gathered together into one place? Or how 
doth a single body upbear him on the shoulders of genius ? 


Verse. 


Sphere of wisdom and vision, Akbar Shah the Only One 
Whose brow has opened on the earth like the dawn 
A king whose eyes have been lessoned by the heart 
A king who has been taught by Wisdom in person. 





Glory be to God the Creator, who hath made the adorner of the 
kingly throne a witness of His lovely and awful attributes, and hath — 
made the standard-bearer of God’s shadow an ensample of His glo-~ 
rious praises. 

Verse. 


‘An Alexander-minded Blias® the producer of the fountain 
Determiner of the Pole-star, expounder of the Almagest 

The substance of kingship and saintship is in him 

The magazine of divine mysteries is in him 

From his great power, he is the head of princes 

From his wondrous wisdom, he is the famed of epochs 

While night and day endure, may his night be day 3 
May his kingdom’s jewel illumine the night. 


If (even) by rising and falling (i.e., stumbling) 1 cannot attain to 
the court of his praise (because) auspicious speech has not been 
granted to me, nor the glory of wisdom vouchsafed, and if I address 





1 Probably this refers to Akbar’s 2 Blias found the fountain of life 
having gathered round him all the which Alexander failed to find. 
great'wits of the age. 
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myself to the beginning of that task with a short-fingered hand and 
a broken pen, I shall be involved in a typhoon of shame, and shall 
find no path! to the shore of the ocean! How shall I describe in 
mortal speech his noble qualities and glorious gifts which are known 
to those who preside over the heavens? Who shall dare to advance 
beyond the limit of his capacity? ’ Tis true enlightenment to turn 
away my heart from this and to address myself to my noble task 
with the help of the arm of Faith. I must accept the secret message 
and withhold my soul from the suggestions of the devilish carnal 
spirit (deo-nafs),* and by legitimate necromancy make my inner and 
outer man dazzling to the eyes of the profound and critical. I must 
fulfil in some measure the various obligations of expressing thanks 
and carry on the task of adorning dominion. | must suspend in the 
antechamber of my being the charm for awakening the sleepers and 
the talisman for insensing the infatuated. 


Verse. 


I wrote in this book the thought 

That a memorial of me might remain in the world 
Perhaps on beholding this garden 

Friends may utter a benediction on me 

By virtue of imploring the genius of the ancients, 
May my * heart and speech accord, 


When favour was shown to me the empty-headed one, and the 
door of design was opened for me, a ray was cast upon my clear 
heart to the effect that a separate volume should be indited for every 
thirty years of the transactions of the earth’s lord, so that the heavy 
burden of expectancy should be lightened somewhat for the students 
of the age, and that mortals might be cheered by learning something 
of the wondrous fortune of the world-ruler. And also that there 


1 Sibe Gee) By Lys SIBLE B Gyo 51 Tit, 


2 Possibly the deo-nu/s means the 


from me to the rubbish (or flotsam) inclination to sloth and to abandon 
of ocean no road remains. The the task. The language of this pre- 
passage has puzzled the copyists, for face is throughout very forced and 


obscure. 
3 Or perhaps, “ May my mind and 
words be like theirs.” 


there are different readings. One 
MS. Add. 26, 27 reads Az mauj ba, 
from the wave, instead of az manta, 
and the Lucknow ed. has $L4l& Gy! 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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might be for all—both those near and those afar off—a general 
distribution of the Divine abundance. With this view, the series of 
endless epochs was begun at the commencement of the existence of 
the Lord of the saints. With this heavenly note the draums of joy 
beat high. 
Quatraim. 

I hope that this record may become valuable 

That it may be impressed on the world and be a thing of joy. 

From the blessing of the wise king’s approbation. 

It receives both its name and its fame. 


Though this is the middle of the seventeenth Divine year from 
the accession of the Prince of rulers, yet a message of eternal domi- 
nion brought the mandate that the second cycle should be dated 
with reference to the time of the brightening of the face of the 
“ Reloved of Creation ” {shahid-i-dfrinish). 


Verse.! 


Let the second cycle begin from the Birth 

May it be glorious, O God, by conquests 

May the foot of his dominion be stable, and his fortune firm 
May he be an eternal king in a fading world 

A happy morn has dawned for the Age 

May this orient light fill the western sky 

The throne of his fortune’s power long endures 

Whom celestial auxiliaries have chosen. 


One? of the occurrences of this time was that Sulaiman Kararam 





| The first lines are quoted by | a The text gives no date, but = 
Badaytini, Lowe 368, as the begin- | least Une MSG: bar the UA os 
ning of an ode by Faizi in celebration | Nos. 285, 286 and ae of Bthé 8 
of the completion of the thirtieth | catalogue have wll 36, * the begin- 
year. Faizi wrote Khilafat (Cali- ning of Aban,” before the 5 a 
phate), and A.F. has changed this Sulaiman, and one B.M. MS. Ad ; 
into wilddat (birth). Though the 26, 207 has the same. The wors 
literal rendering is “ ffom the birth’ must also have occurred in the MS. 
what is meant is “with reference to used by Chalmers. I have no doubt 
the birth” viz. the first 80 years of | that the words are authentic, and 
Akbar’s life which ended in the mid- they are important as fixing the date 


dle of the 17th year of his reign. | of Sulaiman’s death for which B. 
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banda, the eldest son of Shah Tahmasp, who was governor of Khura- 
sin for his father, with the rareties of Persia as an emissary.' He 
was received with princely favours. 

At this stage (Sirohi) an order was issued to Rai Rai Singh 
and a number of servants to abide in the territories of Jodhpur and 
Sirohi and to exercise supervision therein, so that if the disaffected 
should on hearing of the advance of the royal army wish to come out 
of Gujrat and cause disturbance in the imperial territories, they 
might be prevented. When the Shahinshah’s mind was at ease about 
the affairs of that country he marched onwards. From the borders of 
Pattan he sent forward Shah Fakhru-d-din * with rescripts to ‘Itimad 
Khan, who had repeatedly sent petitions and had-expressed desires 
for the arrival of the exalted court, and gave him salutary advices to 
guide him in the paths of auspicionsness. When H.M. had halted 
in the vicinity of the town of Diha,’ the intelligencers reported to 
him that when Sher Khan, who had possession of Ahmadabad, had 
heard of the royal advance he had fled to the territory of Surat * and 
Jimagarh, and had sent his sons Muhammad Khan and Badar to 

6 Pattan to convey his family and goods to places of safety. They 
had now done so and were proceeding to rejoin their father. Also 
that Ibrahim Husain M., who had come to help ‘Itimad Khan, had 
gone back to his own estate and that ‘Itimaéd Khan intended to 
wait upon H.M. HM. sent Rajah® Man Singh and a body of troops 
to seize Sher Khan’s sons, but they fled to the defiles. The troops, 
however, came up with their baggage and were victorious. On the 
day of Ashtad 26 Aban Divine month, corresponding to Saturday 
1 Rajab (7 November) 1572, H.M. encamped in the pleasant city of 
Pattan which was formerly known as Nahrwala. The inhabitants, 
both high and low, showed reliance on the justice and kindness of 
the Shahinshah and tendered their homage. H.M. directed his 













8 So in text, but doubtless Disa in 
Gujrat. : 
4 The variant Sorath is probably 


ge 
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attention to Mirza Khan and questioned him about the martyrdom of 
Bairam Khan (his father). In his graciousness he said that he would 
make over Pattan to him, and that as at present he had not the 
means ' of looking after it, Saiyid Ahmad Khan would be appointed 
to take care of it. Brom this place he deputed Hakim ‘Ain-al- 
mulk to bring to court ‘Itimad Khan and Mir Abi Turab. Mirza 
Muqim, who was related to M. Sharafu-d-din Husain, was one of 
the first to take the path of auspicionsness and to come and kiss 
the threshold. Here, too, the good services of Mogaffar Khan were hee 
called to mind, and as his merits were found to outweigh his 
defects, an order was issued rescinding his departure for the 
Hijaz, and bringing him to Court. On 3 Azar Divine. month or 
7 Rajab (13 November 1572), H.M. marched towards Ahmadabad. 
When he reached Jutana * it appeared that Mozaffar Gujrati, 
who was the document of sovereignty for the Gujratis, had separated 
from Sher Khan Fauladi and was wandering about in a distracted 
state in the neighbourhood. Mir Khan Yesawal and Farid Qarawal 
were sent, and after them were despatched Abi-l-qasim Namakin * 
and Karm ‘Ali to investigate and to bring that confused wanderer 
to court. When Mir Khan had gone some way, Mogzaffar’s umbrella 
and canopy fell into his hands. He was then joined by Mir Aba-l- 
qasim and Karm ‘Ali who had followed him. They went on and at 
last Mir Khan seized Mogaffar, who was hiding in a corn-field, and 
brought him before H.M. He had compassion on him and made him 
over to Karm ‘Ali. On the night of the same day Mir Saiyid Hamid 
Bukhari and Ulugh Beg Habshi arrived with their troops and did a A 
homage, and were encompassed with royal favours. No long time 
had elapsed after that when Shah Fakhru-d-din and Hakim 
Ainu-l-mulk brought to Court Mir Aba Turab, who was the chief 7 
counsellor of Gujrat, and reported that ‘Itimad Khan was coming to 
offer his submission. Before Shah Fakhru-d-din arrived, he had sent 
Mir Aba Turab, Wajih-al-mulk and Mujahid Khan to court in order 
that they might procure him fresh confidence and then return. 





















] 
1. 381, it was first taken to Delhi. 
® So in text, but should be appar- 
ently Chotana, Blochmann 518, 
$ Blochmann 470. 


{ Onaccount of his youth. His fa- 
ther’s body was apparently still there 
then. It was removed to Mashhad in 
985 (1577). According to the Maasir 
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When Shah Fakhru-d-din met in with the envoys, he comforted 
them and went on to ‘Itimad Khan. Hakim ‘Ain-al-mulk came and 
turned back Abi Turab and carried him to Ahmadabad. After 
much discussion all the Gujrat officers and grandees of that country 
set their hearts to loyalty and glorified the faces of the coins and the 
tops of the pulpits with the name of H.M. the Shahinshah and pro- 
ceeded to court. ‘Itimad Khan dismissed the ambassadors along with 
Mir Aba Turab from the town of Kari.'! When this news was brought 
to the royal hearing, Khwaja Jahan, Khan ‘Alam and Sadiq Khan 
were deputed to welcome them and they conducted them with 
honour. Next day, when the royal standards had advanced from 
Jiitina, ‘Itimad Khan and a large body of persons drew near. 
Khwaja Jahan, Mir Abi Turib and a number of others were ordered 
to hasten forward and to exalt him by bringing him to do homage. 
H.M. mounted in his glory on an elephant, the envoys brought 
forward ‘Itimad Khan and he was made illustrious by performing 
the prostration. After that Ikhtiyar-al-mulk, Malik Mashriq,® Jujhar 
Khan Habshi, Wajiha-al-mulk and Mujahid Khan came and kissed 
the carpet, and each was received with favour proportionate to his 
position. ‘Itimad Khan and some of the nobles of Gujrat were 
ordered to mount (on elephants ?) and to come nearer. H.M. con- 
versed with them the whole way and encouraged them and halted 
at the town of Kari. Saif-al-mulk and some others were in Mahmi- 
dabad. Sadiq Khan and other servants were sent to give these 
loiterers the bliss of doing homage. At this station, as a matter of 
prudence and caution—which are adjuncts of administration—the 
Gujrat officers were summoned and told that H.M. would entrust 
the country to ‘Itimad K. and would leave him all the officers he 
wished for. It was proper that each of them should give security 
so that there might be no failure of vigilance and forethought, and 
that the conditions of honourable conduct (futwwat)* might be ful- 





1 Kadi, ia Baroda. mulk. Malik Sharq or Aghraq is 


2 The text has Ikhtiyar-al-mulk, mentioned in Chapter III as acting 
the son of Mashriqi, or the Mashriqi, | as guide to Akbar. He was after- 
but it appears from the T.A. and wards made collector of Thanesar 


the Iqbalnama that Malik Maskriq  andismentioned by Badayant, p. 223. 
or Malik Ashraq is the name and that 5 Futuwat generally means liber- 
he is another personthan Ikhtiyar-al- | ality. Perhapsthe meaning is that if 
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filled. Mir Abi Turab engaged to be security for ‘Itimad K., and 
the latter became surety for all the others except the Abyssinians. 
H.M. ordered that the Abyssinians should be included among the 
royal slaves on the same terms as they had been slaves of Sultan 
Mahmid. In observance ! of certain matters, which were neces- 
sary for the guarding of sovereignty, they were made over to the 
great officers. Next day the standards of fortune halted at the 
village of Santaj.’ 





One of the warning occurrences was that a crew of libertines and 8 
vagabonds of that country—where there are thousands of such— 
raised a shout to the effect that a sublime order had been given that 
the people of the army of fortune should plunder the Gujrati’s camp. 
They began to do so and a great commotion resulted. When this 
came to the Khedive’s hearing, he sammoned the great officers and 
ordered them to inflict punishment on the plunderers, and to put to 
death those who were found in the possession of plunder. He him- 
self held a public court and had fierce elephants present. The 
rioters were brought before H.M. and were trampled under the feet 
of elephants. ‘he goods were returned to the owners, and in a short 
time the disturbance was quieted, and there was a sound of peace and 
security. By the glory of this justice the newly acquired terri- 
tory became a seat of tranquillity. On the day of Aban 10 Azar 
Divine month or 14 Rajab (November 20, 1572) the standards were 
set up in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad, and merely by the 
glance of the Shahinshah a work which a crowd of men would have 
regarded as difficult was accomplished with ease. A multitude of 
men, high and low, submitted and were made happy: Everyone 
according to his means returned thanks® for the deliverance from 


servants of the Court. 
2 There is the variant Sahaj. I 
have not found the place. Accord- 
| This passage is explained by the ing to the ee Ahmadi the ae 
PA. Elliot V. 343, where it is men- mentioned in the Jollowing para- 
tioned that Akbar’s officers were | graph ovaurred! at ee oe 
suspicious of the Abyssinians and | 5 Shukrana, Apparently this re- 


the Gujrat officers gave security, 
Akbar would be able to deal liberally 
with them. 


-eported to this effect to Akbar who fers to the amount of peshkash or 
ined the headmen (sirda@ran) presents tendered by each. 

ordere 

should be made over to trustworthy 
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the calamities of the age, and was honoured by the sublime glance. 
Ahmadabad which is the metropolis and has 380! pirahs (quarters) 
aie., wards, each of which is like a city, became a scene of heavenly 
excellences from the glory of the advent of the Shahinshah, H.M. 
several times entered this city. The wishes of many generations of 
mortals were fulfilled; the oppressed obtained favour, and the 
oppressors sank into the abyss of destruction. The talented came ‘ ’ 
out of the secret chamber of capability into the conspicnousness of 
action. On this day * of joy the festival of weighing the Shahinghah J 
was held and there was rejoicing npon rejoicing. The solicitous \ 
obtained their wishes, and the prayers of the suppliants were heard. 
At this time, while the camp was at Ahmadabad, the envoys of Amin ® 
Khan Ghori arrived with suitable presents and had the bliss of 
performing homage. Ibrahim Husain M. sent a hypocritical petition 
and presents, but as he was not sincere, he did not find acceptance. 





1 In the Ain. and in TA. the num- | gam-ud-din had served in Gujrat 
ber is given as 360. See J. 11.240. | and his descriptions are often fuller 
® The particular day is not speci- | and more correct than A.F.’s. See : 
fied. If, as usual, the day chosen especially Elliot V. 360-70. It was 
was Akbar’s birthday, it should have ‘Itimad Khan's intrigues which led 
been 5 Rajab, but this occurred be- Akbar to interfere in the affairs of 
fore he arrived at Ahmedabad. | Gujrat. ‘Itimad first produced Mo- 
% He was ruler of Jinagarh, etc. zgaffar or Nathi and swore on the 
A..’s account of the two expeditions Koran that he was Sultan Mahmud’s 


to Gujrat should be compared with 
the accounts in the T.A., both in the 
part which gives the history of Ak- 
bar, and in the part which gives the 
history of the kings of Gujrat. Ni- 








son, and then when Mogaffar left him 
for the Afghans (Sher Khan Fuladi 
and others), ‘Itimad turned round 
and wrote that Mogaffar was not the 
king’s son. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Marcu or rae Sacrep Army or THR SHAHINSHAH FROM AHMADABAD 


To THE Porr or CaMpay, AND HIS BESOLDING THE Sea. 


When the delightful country of Gujrat had become the abode of 
peace and tranquillity by the advent of the Shahinshah, he made over 
the government of Ahmadabad and this side of the river Mahindri 
(ve., the Mahi) to the Khan A’azam M. ‘Aziz Koka. The other side, 9 
viz., Baroda, Campanir, Surat, and the districts which had been 
usurped by the Mirzas were entrusted to the Gujrat officers who had 
bound on the straps of fealty and had been included among the 
imperial servants. ‘TItimad Khan Gujrati was placed at the head of 
them, and these officers, new and old, engaged to administer the 
territories, and to extirpate the Mirzas. Thereafter H.M. deter- 
mined that after he had visited the sea, he would return to the capital 
(i.e, Ahmadabad). Accordingly on the day of Asman 27 Azar Divine 
month or Monday 2% Shabin, 2 December 1572, he marched to the 
port of Cambay which is thirty kos from Ahmadabad. The Gujrat 
officers took leave for some days in order to make their arrrangements 





and stayed in the city. He left Hakim ‘Ain-al-mulk, who had rela- 
tionships with them, in order that he might civilise these savages of 
the desert. 

On the march he heard that [khtiyar-al-mulk had in his wieked- 
ness wbsconded, and that ‘Itimad Khan and the other Gujrat officers 
were on the point of falling into evil ways. Accordingly Shahbaz 
Khan received orders to go there quickly and come with those traitors 
and prevent them from turning into the desert of error. 

On 1 ' Dai Divine month H.M. encamped at the port of Cambay 
so that pleasant spot became the meeting-place of the spiritual and 
material oceans. ‘The merchants of Rim,* Syria, Persia and Turan 
regarded the advent of the Shahinshah as a great boon and paid 
their respects. H.M. embarked on a ship with a select party, and 

1T.A. Friday, 6 Shaban (12 De- 2 The Iqbalnama has Farang (Eu- 
cember 1572). rope) instead of Syria. 
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made an excursion on the sea. The hearts of the sincere received a 
fresh instruction. On the day of Shahriyir 4 Dai, Divine month, 
Shahbaz Khan brought ‘Itimad Khan and some other of the Gujrati 
officers to Court. As these wicked and deceitful men had broken 
their engagements of loyalty, H.M. again turned his attention to the 
affairs of the country and made over each one of them to a faithful 
servant. The short account of those evil-conditioned men is that 
timidity, deceit, and falsehood have been mixed up with a little 
honesty, simplicity and humility (farotant, perhaps meanness) and 
mide into a paste (m‘ajin) to which the name of Gujrati has been 
given, Among these ‘Itimad Khan was the leading specimen. 
When the reverberation of the fortune of the sublime army rose 
high in Gujrat, the officers thereof lost hold of the thread of counsel. 
At last they contrived a scheme and did homage, but all their 
thought was by this deception to keep up the old state of things. 
As H.M. is an ocean of benevolence he winked at their inner wicked- 
ness and encompassed them with favours. Although farsighted 
counsellors who had to some extent understood the dispositions of 
those evil-minded ones, and had by hints and also by clear language 
suggested their arrest, their proposals were not accepted. On the 
contrary the position of those men (the Gujratis) was made yet cou- 
fidential. At the time when H.M. went off to witness the spectacle 
of the ocean, it was evident from their taking leave and remaining 
behind that this wicked crew had evil designs. What campaign had 
they made that it was imperative that they should at this time 
take leave? But the world’s lord, from his reverence and gracious- 


10 ness, took the view that they were honest, and when those wretches 


saw the glorious justice and the daily increasing fortune of the king, 
they perceived that now that so wide as a territory had been made 
brilliant by his equity, it was impossible for them to remain in it ac- 
cording to the old, old way, and that it would be better for them 
to retire and raise the head of turbulence. On the night! of the 
second day after H.M.’s departure, Ikhtiyar-al-mulk took the oppor- 





! The '[.A. Elliott V. 243 says Ak- madnagar and Tdar on the 4th id. 
bar left Ahmadabad on Monday, 2 This Ahmadnagar was in Gujrat 
Sh‘aban (8 December 1572), and that | some 20 miles from Tdar. See Mirat 
Ikbtiyar-al-mulk fled towards Ab. | Abmadi. 
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nay ud desert, and ‘Itimad Khan and all those who were in league 
icaant ei Fs the point of going off when Aba Turab and 
- fais 5 des k arrived. The conspirators sought to ruin them 
: zie pretences and sought to detain them and to use up the 
ume by discussions and stratagems. It nearly came to their being 
imprisoned and carried off and to their being put to death and to the 
evil schemes being carried out. Just then Shahbaz Khan arrived, 
and their evil intentions did not become acts. Shahbaz Khan con- 
sidered with himself that if he hastened to arrest Ikhtiyar-al-mulk, 
this crew would escape. Without raising the veil from over 
the acts of those disloyal ones, he went off to the threshold of fortune. 
As H.M. the Shahinshah is a touchstone for all classes, the false 
coin of these men was soon revealed, and they met with their punish- 
ment. The right-thinking and magnanimity of the world’s lord were 
revealed to mankind and the links of sway maintained, The good 
fortune of the farsighted was conspicuous and also there was a 
demonstration to the general public of the conduct of the faction. 
The good name of the Shahinshah was written on the pages of the 
hearts of high and low. If H.M., in accordance with his own secret 
perception or with the requests of the clear-sighted ones of the court 
had before this put those evil-doers into confinement, how would the 
real state of the case have been made manifest tothe general 
public, with whom—the blind and superficial—rulers have principal- 
ly to do? 

When the Shahinshah’s mind was free from the affairs of these 
wicked and two-faced men, he addressed himself to the extirpation 
of the seditious Mirzis. For from the time when that crew had, 
after failing in Malwa, come to this country, Baroda had come into 
the hands of Ibrahim Husain M., Surat into those of Muhammad 11 
Husain M. and Campanir into the hands of Shah M. H.M, made 
over the charge of the port of Cambay to Hasan Khan Khazanci and 
on the day of Amardad 7 Dai Divine month, proceeded towards 
Baroda. From near Baroda he sent Shahbaz Khan, Qasim Khan, 
Baz Bahadur Khan and a body of active men towards Campanir in 
order to free that fort from the rebels. Khan Aazam M. Koka was 
sent off to the government of Ahmadabad. He instilled into the 
mind of that auspicious one many principles of government such as 
the love of justice, continual watchfulness, the having regard to the 
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ranks of mankind, the preservation of their honour, the observing of 
pases with all, etc., and bade him confirm him (Akbar) in his good 
opinion of himself. He (Akbar) also appointed as his assistants 
Shah Fakhru-d-din Khin, Dastam Khan, M‘asim Khan, Saiyid Hamid 
Bokhari, Shaikh Muhammad Bokhari and a large number opilloval 
Heroes; and he encompassed them with favours above their positions. 
Eis purpose in sending them was that they might inflict suitable 
punishment on the Mirzas if they should try to raise a disturbance 
there. On the day of Azar the 9th of the said month (Dai) he 
reached Baroda, Next day he learnt that the ill-fated Mirzas had 
strengthened the fort of Surat and had collected near Campanir. 
The Khan ‘Aalm, Saiyid Mahmid Khan Barha, Shah Quli Khan 
Muhram, Rajah Bhagwant Das, Man Singh, and Khwaja Ghidgu-d-din 
‘Ali Isfahini ' and another body of troops were deputed to-give those 
infatuated ones a lesson. It was past midnight when an intelligencer 
brought news that when the news of the advance of the Shahinshah’s 
army reached [brahim Husain M. in the fort of Broach, he pnt to 
death Rustum * Khan Rimi who had resolved on becomiug loyal and 
wished to do homage. Though he could not maintain himself in 
that fort against the world-conquering standards, yet the wine of pre- 
sumption in his brain was making him pass by at a distance of eight 
kos from the camp of fortune, in order that he might cause a distur- 
bance in the country. As many of the loyal servants had already 


12 ai 
been sent against those vagabonds, the world-lord—who in his excess 


of courage always wished to wield his sword in the battlefield,—was 
pleased, and determined that he would personally make a rapid 
expedition and chastise those evildoers. 





i Ate cy a 
; a yariant is Agofkhani is pre- appears from this account that it 

erable. 
pi : was not altogether in breach of a 
his is the Rustum Khan who compact that Ibrahim put him to 


had so long defended Broach. It death. 


ty 
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CHAPTER III. 


2aprp marcH OF H.M. tak SHAHINSHAH AGAINST Tsranimn Hosasx M., 
THE BATTLE AND THE DEFEAT OF THE ENEMY. 


As H.M. knew that the chastisement of the presumptuous and 
rebellions was ab the head of the deeds of sovereignty. he sent off 
Shahbaz Khan Mir Bakhshi quickly in order that he might turn back 
the officers who had previously hurried off to put down the Mirzas, 
and cause them to join the imperial force. He left, Mir Muhammad 
the Khan Kalan, Khwaja Jahan, Shuja‘at Khan and Sadiq Khan in 
the camp and in charge of the princes (Akbar’s children), and put 


his foot in the stirrap of victory. He took with him Khwaja 


‘Abdullah, Jalal Khan Qirci, Raisal Darbari, Asaf Khan. Jaimal,! 
Bahadur Khan Qardar, Maqbul Khan, Aqa~ Sarkh Badakhsht, 
Mathura Das, and Adam Tajband. Dilawarkhan “ was ordered to 
yemain on the edge of the camp and to see that no one else should 
follow them. H.M. did not judge it proper that more than two * or 
three servants (mardum) of his companions should go with them lest 
Ibrahim Husain should decamp on account of the crowd of victorions 

Though those loyalists who had the privilege of speech 
and lamented, it was of no avail. He said that such was 
help that he needed not a large force to quell 

But out of farsightedness—which is the 
d world-rule—he ordered that the army * 
e united with his band. 


warriors. 
implored 
his reliance on God’s 
those wretched insurgents. 
foundation of conquest an! 
which had gone in advance should b 





Or. 26, 207 have dw sth kas “ two or 
three persons,” I have adopted that 
reading. 1.0. MS, 285 has du sih hazdr 
kas, “ two or three thousand persons.” 

6 Lashkar-i-pesh. This must the 
army which had previously marched 
against the Mirzas, and which ‘the 
Bakhsh Shahbaz K. had now been 
sent to recall. It is mentioned again 
a little lower down. 


1 The Iqbalnama has Wazir Jamil, 
and this is probably right. He is | 
the man who afterwards turned trai- | 
tor in Bengal. 

2 There is the variant Wafa, and the 
Iqbalnama has Wata Cela and Sarkh. 

8 The Tqbalnama has dildwardn. 
Brave men were ordered. 

+ The text has dw kas “ two per- 
put as 1.0. M.S. 286 and B.M. 
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sons, 
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On the same night that the news of the rebels had been brought, 
he mounted his swift steed when about two hours of night remained 
and went off at a gallop. Malik Ashraq! Gujrati was added as a 
guide, as he was acquainted with the country. On that swift journey 
the guides went wrong owing to a design of Providence. At last 
the path was found by the illumination of the sun of fortune and 
they went on still more rapidly. 

One of the mysterious indications, which caused joy to H.M.’s 
comrades, was that when it became morning, and the world-lighting 
splendour of the great luminary took possession of the world, a deer 


13 appeared. It passed into the mind of the Shihinshah that if he 


canght this deer it would be a sign of victory. Soa c7ta was slipped, 
and immediately the deer was captured. When this became known 
to H.M.’s followers their hearts were strengthened a thousandfold 
and they addressed themselves to the march. No trace of the enemy 
could be seen. It appeared as if they had heard of the victorious, 
royal army, and had increased their pace. Delay was also caused 
by the cavalcade’s missing its way. When two hours of day re- 
mained, they fell in with a brahman and inquired from him abont 
the enemy. He said they had crossed the Bikanir® river and 
encamped in large force at Sarnal, and that the distance was about 
four kos. H.M. took counsel with his followers. Jalal Khan said, 
“ Our troops have not come up yet, and the enemy is in force. When 
we are so few in number it is not advisable to engage in daylight 
with so many. The proper thing is to halt a while and make a 
night-attack.”” The mine of truth and courage did not approve of a 
night-attack, which is a form of deception and fraud, and in order to 
encourage his comrades, said, “Courage is a helper, and many 
cowards become brave men out of shame. It is far better not to be 





| Ashraf in text, but Ashraq is the 
correct reading. 

2 So in text, but there is evidently 
an error. Wlliot VI. 37 has Sakanir, 
and Bird’s Gujrat 310 has“ the ford 
of Biakapar.” Evidently the river 
is the Mahindri or Mahi, and perhaps 
the place is Wancaneer (Wankanir) 
marked as on the Mahi, between 


Ahmadabad and Baroda, in the map 
to Bayley’s Gujrat. The Bombay 
Gazetteer VII. 539 mentions the town 
of Vasopura as a place where the 
Mahi is fordable. The original of the 
Mirat Ahmadi has “the river Mahin- 
dri at the ford of Bikanir.” Bom. 
lith. 120. 


CHAPTER Ill, 19 


put off the work of the day till the night, and to fight with the smart- 
ness and alacrity that we are marching with.” He uttered words of 
encouragement and said, “ Friends, be stout-hearted, and let each one 
of us overthrow a foe.” Khwaja ‘Abdullah said “Your Majesty 
will remember that you have often said that ‘A good elephant is one 
who is not satisfied with overthrowing one opponent but addresses 
himself to the casting down and trampling upon many.’” H.M. 
commended this speech, and resolved, heaven helping, to fight by 
day,' and pushed on faster than ever. At last the town of Sarnal,® 
which was on the top of a hill, appeared in sight. After H.M. had 
proceeded a little way further, he drew up his men on the banks of 
the Mahindri, and ordered them to put on their cuirasses. At this 
time, when this Tiger of God was preparing for combat—and not 
more than forty men had arrived, news came of the approach of his 
other troops. He was angry at their delay, and said to his compan- 
ions, “ We'll not suffer them to share in the fight with us.” But when 
it was explained that the cause of their delay was that they had 
hurried off in an opposite direction and also that Shahbaz Khan, who 
had been sent to call them, had been long in coming up with them, 
his wrath was appeased, and he permitted some of them to present 14 
themselves. The Khan ‘Aalm, Saiyid Muhammad Khan Barha 
Rajah Bhagwant Das, Shah Quli Khan Mahram, Kuar Man Singh 
Baba Khan Qaqshal, Bhapat, Salim Khan Kakar, Bhoj, Haji Yasuf 
Khan and many others of the officers and cavaliers bent forward the 
head of shame and joined the royal cavalcade. So the number of the 
troop became about two hundred. At the time of crossing the river 
Man Singh petitioned to be placed in the van. H.M. said, “ What: 
force have we that we should make a division. To-day we are all 
one and have set our hearts upon the fight.” He begged, saying, 
“ Tt is the privilege of devotion to goa few steps in front and to show 
The just prince granted his desire and allowed him 
warriors to go in front. He himself, proceed- 


life-sacrifice.” 
and some experienced 


advantageous to fight in daylight as not marked on the maps and seems 
then men were ashamed to run away. to have disappeared. It is entered 
2 Sarnal seems to mean “ Head of in the Ain as in Sarkar Ahmadabad. 


| Akbar’s meaning was that it was | saying it was head of the hill. It is 
the river,” and A.F. plays on this, | Persian text, p. 494. 
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ing on pari passwu with the Divine assistance, put his bay horse into 
the deep river, By the good fortune and miracle of his personality 
the river became fordable, and all the loyal servants crossed in safety. 
Ibrahim Husain M. had a little while before halted in the town of 
Sarnal. When he saw the dust of the victorious army and the 
horsemen crossing the river he recognised the Divine glory (far /zdi) 
and said to his companions, “Evidently the king is here from their 
crossing so splendidly.” From illfatedness and shortness of vision he 
immediately prepared for battle and came out of the town and took 
post on rising ground. When H.M. had crossed the river the bank 
was found to be very rugged.! The devoted heroes abandoned 
prudence and pressed forward. Parties of them came into the 
broken ground, and sought for a means of success. ‘Che lord of the 
earth and a few of his immediate followers came to the gate of 
Sarna] which faced the river, and then some of the wretches tried to 
oppose him. Maqbul Khan, a Qalmaq slave, and some brave men 
rushed forward and levelled them with the dust. When they got 
into the town they found the streets full of baggage, and it ap- 
peared that [brahim Husain M. had gone out with the rest of 
the rebels by another road and was prepared for battle. The 
world’s lord and a party of kindred spirits got out, with great 
difficulty, from the narrow and encumbered streets,and he addressed 
himself to encouraging his followers. Baba Khan Qaqshal and 
his bowmen were driven off by the enemy. he other heroes stood 
firm. Many of the practised warriors, who had got separated in 
the ravines, came in from every side and attacked the foe. One 
of them, Bhipat * the brother of Bhagwant Das, became confronted 
with a number of the enemy, and bravely yielded up his life. 


15 Verse. 


In every corner there was a hot engagement, 
There was a dealing with an ill-fated set, 

As the troops were few but fortune was friendly 
They were better than numbers and difficulties 





1The Mirat Ahmadi says the * Badaani calls him Bhunpat, and 
broken ground is called Kolar by ‘says he was Bhagwan's son! The 
the people of Gujrat. Bombay lith. Iqbalnama calls him the brother's 


121. son of Bhagwan. 


CHAPTER II. 


For in war the result is from the stars 
Not from wealth and a large army. 





As the ground was rough and there were thorn bushes ! two 
horsemen could not advance abreast. The tiger of the forest of 
courage displayed the power of God and slowly advanced by the 
narrow ways. Rajah Bhagwant Das was close beside him, and 
when on every side there was hard fighting three daring men rushed 
from ont the ranks of the opponents against the lion-hearted 
sovereign. One of them made at Rajah Bhagwant Das and aimed 
his javelin at him, but the Rajah stood firm in his stirrups and 
attacked him with his spear. The javelin did not hit its mark, and 
the Rajah so smote that wretch with his spear that he was oyver- 
thrown. Just then the other two attacked H. M. The thorn 
bushes were an obstacle, and the Khan ‘Aalm, Shah Quli Khan 
Mahram and some others who were near at hand, were so unfortu- 
nate as not to be able to assist. That tiger-slayer and world-cham- 
pion, when he saw that those two evildoers were coming near him, 
urged on his horse and jumped over the thorns and in front of them. 
The glory of the Divine radiance affrighted them and they fled. 
Tbrahim Husain M. was vanquished by the fortune of the King. 


Verse. 


Dost thou not know that when he engaged in combat 
Fortune uttered the ery of “ Beware” ! 

What brave man will seek a contest with him ? 
What courage will he have to look on his brow ? 

He so fights that heroes, high or low. 

Fall down as if drunk with wine. 

At each onset he strides thirty paces, 

At each wound an elephant falls down. 

The soldiers fly in crowds on crowds : 

They give themselves to the river and the rock. 


All at once they fled in confusion, and the warriors pursued them 


and killed many. By the blessing of the Shahinshah’s personality 
such a great victory was obtained by a few. 





! Zaqqim, either euphorbia antiquorum, or a cactus. 
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Verse. 


No one has seen such fighting in the world 
Nor has heard of such from the skilled in history. 


The account of this great masterpiece is beyond the mould of 


16 language, and so instructive an event has seldom been met with 


among the feats of the ancients, to wit, that such a great King, at 
whose beck ave a thousand armies, should, in his high courage and 
ereatness of soul, not delay, but with a few of his own followers 
aieald make so long a march against so many brava troops, and 
should, by the Divine help, uprear the standards of victory and drive 
such haughty ones before him! Assuredly human power cannot a 
count for such deeds, nor comprehend them. Clearly it is the special 
Divine favour to which they should be ascribed ! 

His world-conquering mind desired that the pursuit should not 
be given up till Ibrahim Husain should be seized, but - the cup of 
his life was not yet full the darkness of night threw a veil over him, 
Of necessity the farsighted Shahinshah returned and encamped in 
the town of Sarnal.! He returned thanks to God and proceeded to 
reward his followers. He sent the bulletin of victory, which was tall 
of the wonders of the Divine aid, to the camp by Surkh Badakhshi. 
Next morning he proceeded towards the camp, and on 12 Dai, Dae 
month, corresponding to the night of Wednesday the 18th Sbaban 
(24 December 1572), he returned to the camp. The gates of rejoicing 

<sgiving were opened anew. 
» Rout fe seats of this time was that Shah Quli Khan 
Mahram, Sadiq Khan and some of the chosen heroes were appointed 
to go to the neighbourhood of the fort of Surat so as to allow nee 
of the besieged to escape. When the news of the royal army 
reached the besieged in the fort, Gulrukh Begam the daughter of 
M. Kamran, and wife of Ibrahim Husain M., took with her her son 
Mozaffar Husain M. and some of her trusty adherents and went off to 
the Deccan. Though the officers hastened after her they did not 








1 A.F’s account of the battle of 2 The wording of the cca rd 
Sarnal is translated in Elliot’ His- Add. 27, 247 Sal Sige i 
tory of India. YI, 37. There is also from the text, an a Se Se 
in vol. V, 344, a translation of Nig- different mengnsion: rf ; “i Ee Ge 
amu-d-din’s account of the hattle. does Nigamu-d-din, tha 


a 
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succeed,* and that wise woman manfully! got away from them. 

Another occurrence was the chastisement? of Shahbaz Khan 
Bakhshi Begi, and the warning given thereby to all the pillars of 
the state. ‘The cause of this direction was that Mahmid the son of 
Iskandar Afghan had been made over to his care, and that he man- 
aged to escape from his guards and go off to the Deccan. H.M. 
severely censured him. In fact it was kindness in the guise of wrath, 
so that the servants of the threshold of the Caliphate might not show 
slackness in the affairs of sovereignty—which in truth is a form 
of Divine worship—and should not lose hold of vigilance and wariness. 


Mahram pursued Gulrukh for fifty 
kos, and that though he did not catch 
her, he got hold of some of her be- 
longings. ‘The same MS. gives at 
the beginning of the chapter a long 
account of the fortress of Surat and 
of its construction by Khwajah Safar 
(Khudawand Khan, or Rimi Khan). 


It seems that chaukandi was a defen- 


thoughts with a manly stomach.” 
II Maccabees. C. VII, 21. 

® According to the account in 
B.M. Add. 27, 247, Shahbaz Khan was 
bastinadoed, but so that no visible 
marks were made. It would seem 
as if this account were the one ori- 
ginally written by A.F., and that a 
vestige of it remains in the expres- 
sion .kindness, or pleasantry (lati) 
in the gnise of anger. The plea- 
santry was in the beatings not be- 
ing severe. 


sive work, and apparently a tower, 
and that the Portuguese objected to 
it because it was in imitation of their 
own buildings. 


1 Of. “stirring up her womanish 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HM. vorms THE DESIGN OF TAKING THE Forr or Surat. 


When it was ascertained that the rebels were making the fort of 
Surat—which is in Gujrat on the bank of the Tapti and near the 


17 ocean—their place of refuge, and were labouring to strengthen it, 


and had made it over to Hamzaban, who formerly had been among 
the garcis! (body-guards) of the Shahinshah, but whom an evil fate 
had now included among the mutineers, H.M. turned his attention to 
the taking of the fort. Rajah Todar Mal, who was distinguished for 
foresight and mental activity, was directed to go and examine the 
methods of ingress and egress of tho fort, and to submit « report as 
to how it could best be taken. He reported * that the capture of the 
fort could be very easily effected. But if was decided that the 
untying of this knot should be done by H.M. in person. It was 
from looking to the majestic fortune of the Shahinshah that the 
Raja represented this difficult task as an easy one. If he had had 
regard to ordinary considerations he never would have ventured on 
such a bold statement. But at a time when so extensive a country 
had come into possession, and the sovereign had come # long way 
from his capital, and had for some months been behind the shields 





1 Badadyni speaks of him as hav- real state of the case—the taking of 
ing belonged to Humayain’s body- the fort was a difficult task—but that 
guard. Todar Mal considered that it was not 

2 B.M. Ada. 27, 247 says that Todar right that Akbar should go there in 
Mal returned within a week and re- | person when he had been so long 








ported. There is some confusion 
in the text, and it seems that there 
is another recension which is rep- 
resented by Add. 97, 247. What 
happened apparently was that Todar 
Mal reported that the fort was an 
insignificant affair and that there 
was no need for Akbar’s going in 
person to take it. Abul Fazl’s com- 
ment on this is that this was not the 








away from his capital, and there were 
so many more important matters 
calling for his attention. So Todar 
Mal relied on the good fortune of 


Akbar’s arms and represented the 
task as easier than it was. Akbar 
assented to Todar Mal’s reasoning 
about his being required elsewhere, 
ete., but still judged it proper to go in 
person to Surat. 
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of the army, and when the seditious were everywhere lifting up 
their heads, both those of Gujrat and those of the eastern provinces, 
how could it be right so great a lord should personally undertake 
the reduction of a fort? The ruler of the world perceived in his 
farsightedness that although the circumstances were of this nature, 
yet if the disposal of the affair were left to the officers there might 
be delay in accomplishing it, and that if he did not give his 
personal attention to the matter, the root of those evildoers, which 
was supplying them with the means of strife, would remain fixed 
in the soil of sedition as before. Accordingly he determined that 
he would personally undertake the task and make easy what was 
difficult, An order was issued that Shaham Khan Jalair should 
proceed with a number of loyal heroes towards the fort of Cam- 
panir, and that Qasim Khan Mir Bahr, who was there, should 
come to head-quarters, as he was H.M.’s best pupil in the matter 
of making sdbdts and driving mines. An order was also sent to 
the Khan A‘azam, informing him that H.M. was about, with God’s 
help, to accomplish this work, and that he, as the arm of domi- 
nion, should see, in concert with the other officers who had been left 
to assist him, that if the turbulent Mirzas should invade the country 
they should be suitably punished. As caution was the founda- 
tion of administration, Sher Beg Tavaci had been sent to Malwa to 
direct Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan and the Malwa officers, who had 
been ordered to Gujrat, to proceed thither as quickly as possible so 18 
that, if necessity should arise, the whole body of officers should be at 
his (Khan A‘azam’s) disposal, and clear the country of rebellious rub- 
bish. 

When the Shahinshah’s mind was at rest about the affairs 
of Ahmadabad he marched on the day of Bahram 20 Dai, Divine 
month, corresponding to Wednesday, 25 Shaban (31 December 
1572), from Baroda towards Surat. He moved on, stage by stage, 
hunting and administering justice as he went, and at last reached 
the neighbourhood of the fort on the day of Ardibihisht 3 Bah- 
man, Divine month, corresponding toe Monday, 7 Ramgan (11 
January 1578). Balls from cannon and cw 
times into the holy quarters, but by the Divine protection they 

As the station was very near to the fort, H.M. 


lyerins came several 


did no harm. 


at the request of his officers moved to a place near the Gopi an 
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Tank.! That, too, was near the fort, but it was screened by 
forest, and uneven ground. Here, too, cannon balls reached 
the bounds of the quarters, but the Divine protection did its 
work. H.M. invested the fort with his victorious troops, and 
assigned each side of it to experienced loyalists. The besieged 
in their evil-fatedness and blackened hearts turned away from 
the sun of fortune, and in reliance on the strength of the place, 
the abundance of provisions, the number of cannon, etc., and the 
recalcitrancy of the Mirzis, fell into the abyss of insonciance. 
Some of them continually sallied forth and made attacks on the 
batteries. ‘The lives-devoting heroes exerted themselves in chas- 
tising these wretches. One of the occurrences was that on a day 
when there was a rain of balls and bullets from above, and an 
attack from below by some rebels on the miners in the batteries, 
Saif K. had fought and distinguished himself. As he was coming 
back he was struck by a bullet. Though he was confined to his bed 
for a month, he eventually recovered. Some one said to him: 
“HM. is not pleased with you, and why do men like you take the 
lead for he says* to many who have not attained to your rank, 
“Why do you knowingly and intentionally throw yourselves into 
such dangerous positions?” ‘That loyal warrior replied: “ At 
the battle of Sarnal I missed my road and could not be present at 
that manhood-testing place. From the disgrace of that day my life 
is a burden to me and I wish to make it lighter.” 





{The text merely has kulabi, a 
tank, but a note to the text says 
that many MSS. have Koli talao, and 
this occurs alsoin MSS. Add, 26, 207 
and 27,247. But the true reading is 
Kopi, ie., Gopi talao, and this is 
found in several MSS. Gopi was a 
Hindu and the founder of Surat about 
the end of the 15th century. He 
wished to call the city Suraj or Surya- 
pur, but the Muhammadan king of 
Gujrat preferred to give it a name 
which was also that of the chapters of 
the Koran, and called it Surat, Gopi 
made a tank and lined it with stone, 








intending it to be the chief ornament 
of the city. The site of the tank is 
still known and is still called Gopi 
talao, but it is now only a hollow and 
is used as a garden, See Bombay 
Gazetteer II. 70 and notes. See also 
“The Parsees at the Court of Akbar” 
by Jivanji Jamshedji, Bom. 1908, 
Dn Perron’s notes, p.186. Gopipura 
is inthe suburbs of Surat and near 
Salabatpura and Rustampura. 

2 The use of the word mifarmaind 
seems to show that the remark quoted 
is by Akbar. I conjecture that for 


bisyar1 we should read ba bisyart. 
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One of the occurrences of the siege was the obtaining pos- 
session of some elephants and baggage of the Mirzas. The brief 19 
account of this is that those blind and inauspicious men had 
made over some of their elephants and other property to Rana 
Ram Deo, a landholder of that part of the country. When the 
sublime camp halted there the camp-followers went out on a plunder- 
ing expedition, and those elephants, ete. came into their hands, 
They regarded this asa good omen and brought them to H.M. 
who rewarded them by princely gifts. 

One of the occurrences of this time was the deputation of 
some of the officers to the capital. The brief account of this is 
that Muhammad Husain Mirzé and Shah M. were near Pattan 
and were waiting in ambush there for an opportunity to cause 
acommotion. Ibrahim Husain M., who had come away with disgrace 
from the battle-field of Sarnal, joined those two rebels atIdar. Tt is 
the nature of the dominion which is conjoined with eternity that 
dumbfounded enemies show an activity in upraising the standards of 
its victory which surpasses that of the loyal, and exert themselves 
for their own loss. Instances of this occur in this book of fortune. 
The new instance was this, that a discussion arose among the 
brothers about Ibrahim’s defeat at Sarnal. From criticism they 
came to violent language, and from that toa quarrel. Ibrahim 
Husain M., who was skilful as a swordsman and distinguished for 
his want of sense, was displeased with his brothers and separated 
from them, and foolishly resolved to make an attack on the capital. 
His haughty brothers, from their evil destiny, were glad of the depar- 
ture of such a brother and did not try to appease him. When this 
news came to the ears of H.M., he appointed S. Mahmid K, Birha, 
Shah Quli K. Mahram and Rajah Bhagwant Das to the capital, so that 
they should follow Ibrahim Husain M. An order was also issued to 
Shaham Khan that he should retire from the siege of Campanir 
and hasten to Kalpi which was in his jaigir, as the general report was 
that the turbulent man (Ibrahim) had rushed off there. When 
the great officers reached the capital the commotion of Ibrahim 
Husain M, had already subsided and the eastern Afghans had raised up 
iets heads. Mun‘im Khan the Khin-Khanan was asking for help. 
Rajah Bihari Mal, who had charge of the administration of the capital, 
sent the army off to the eastern provinces. It had reached Etawah 
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when Ladi left Daiid, and a stone of dispersion fell among that crew. 
Consequently it hastened back to the capital. 

When the narrative has come so far it is necessary for the his- 
torian to give a brief account of the eastern provinces. The concise 
statement of this long story is that when Sulaiman Kararani, who 

20 had been one of Selim Khan’s officers, became possessed of Orissa 
Bihar and Bengal, he as being a hypocrite, did not openly cast aside 
the thread of obedience. He always sent petitions and presents and 
so kept himself known at court. On account of this adroitness the veil 
of his hypocrisy was not rent away. Whoever does not bind himself 
to the saddlestraps of such a lord of fortune (as Akbar) will some time 
have the dust of ruin cast upon his head and on the heads of those 
connected with him. specially shall anyone who enters into opposi- 
tion to his lord soon receive his retribution, and leave no trace of his 
dominion. The case of Sulaiman is a fresh instance of this truth. 
When he died the Afghans raised up Bayazid his eldest son in his 
stead, His elevation helped his folly, and he in conjunction with 
the vagabonds of that country, had the khutba read in his own 
name. In his presumption he abandoned the dissimulation by 
which his father had tamed the haughty and rebellious and proceed- 
ed to oppress and vex them. He made a practice of overthrowing 
his father’s counsellers. Hansii, the son of his cousin ‘Imad, who 
was his son-in-law and was on friendly terms with him, became an- 
noyed at his bad behaviour, and being stirred up to ambition by in- 
stigators of strife he had Bayazid put to death. Thus did this 
wretch disregard so many ties and commit such an act and thereby 
produce a result which the imperial servants could not have accom- 
plished by a thonsand endeavours. Liidi, who was the rational spirit 
of the country, in concert with other officers raised up Sulaiman’s 
younger son Daid, and arrested Hansi and put him to death. 
Gijar Kararani, who was the sword of the country, set up in Bihar 
the son of Bayazid, and Lidi set out for Bihar from Bengal with a 
large force. From Mun‘im Khan the Khan-Khanan’s want of atten- 
tion, and the tricks of Lidi, Gijar made out his expedition. 

The brief! account of this is that when the death of Sulaiman 

_ became known, Mun‘im Khan proceeded from Cunar towards Bihar. 
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At the same time Sikandar Uzbeg died, which was good for himself 

and for others. The Khan-Khinan sent Tengri Quli, Farrakh 

Irghliq and Payanda Muhammad Sagkash and others against Haji- 

pir, and Talibi, Mirza ‘Ali and Nadim Beg and others against 

Patna. Gijar was not able to withstand them, so he sent presents 

and professed concord, and promised that he would enter the royal 

service, and would co-operate in the conquest of Bengal. My re- 

quest is, he said, that I may this day be enrolled among the servants 21 

of the Shahinshah, and that Gorakhpir may be given to me for my 

family and dependents, and that the province of Bihar be given im 

fief to the King’s officers, or that you leave Sarkar Hajipar and 

Bihar to me for this year that I may account for their produce to the 

State. Next year I can have my fief in Bengal.’ Mun$m Khan 

Khan-Khanan accepted his request, and was about to give him 

Gorakhpir. Meanwhile Lidi who was the manager! of these towns 

and the crafty one of the province, got information of the affair, and 

in conjunction with Hashim Khan, who was always of two colours, 

spoilt the arrangement. When Gijar became hopeless of Mun‘im 

Khan he of necessity arranged with Lidi. Mun‘im Khan retired eS 

after receiving suitable presents from Lidi. 3 
At this time news came that Yisuf Muhammad had taken 

Gorakhpir and was prepared for strife. ‘he account of this event is 

that Muntim Khan had taken Yisuf Muhammad the son of Sulai- 

min Uzbeg with him to court and had represented his disloyalty. , 

H. M. the Shahinshah ordered him to be® imprisoned in order that he 

might be watched and reformed. When the royal standards had 

moved to Gujrat the wretch escaped from his prison in the capital, 

and joining with some other vagabonds he took Gorakhpir from 

Payanda Muhammad Sag-kash’s people. When the Khan-Khanan 

heard of this he sent off Jan Muhammad Bahsidi, Payanda Muham- 

mad Sag-kash, and Tengri Quli to quell this insurrection. He also 

set out in person from the town of Mahmidabad along with Muham- | 

mad Quli Khan Barlas, Majnin Khan Qaqshal and other officers. On F 

the way, Majnin Khan and the other Qagqshals got suspicious and 





| Dimna. A.B. apparently pun of the crafty jackals in the Anwar 


v Suhaili. 
on the word, for Dimna though S ; nee ; 
it means a tewnedl or manager, is 2 This part is translated in Elliot 
chiefly known as the name of one VI. 39. 
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separated themselves from Mun‘im Khan’s army. The cause of this 
was that idle talkers and liars had spread a report that Baba Khan 
Jabbari, Mirzi Muhammad, Shah Muhammad and the other Qaqshals 
who were in attendance on H.M. the Shahinshah in the Gujrat 
campaign had killed Shahbaz Khan and had joined with the Mirzis, 
and that H.M. had issued orders for Majnin Khan’s arrest. The 
Khan-Khanan sent Mir Faridiin, Mahammad Khan Uzbeg and Abi 
S‘aid to soothe Majniin Khan and to bring him back. But though 
the envoys tried to contradict the rumours, they did not succeed. 
Meanwhile letters came from Baba and Jabbari full of the Shahin- 
shah’s graciousness and of their own good service Majniin Khan 
was ashamed of his behaviour and proceeded to join the Khan-Khanan’s 
camp. ‘The Khan-Khanan had taken Gorakhpur and had returned 
when Majnin Khan arrived. Various courtesies passed between 
them. Meanwhile the day of Daid’s destruction approached, and in 
his presumption he went towards Jaunpur. He sent on in advance 
22 of himself Liidi with the best troops and the choice elephants. 
Ladi came witha large force and took Zaminiya. Muhammad Qasim 
Mubhrdar surrendered it on terms. The Khan-Khanan sent sazdwals 
and collected the officers. He also sent ahead Muhammad Quli Khan 
Barlas, Majniin Khan, Qiya Khan, Rajah Gajpati and a large body of 
troops. He himself marched slowly forward. At that time he took an 
omen from the Divan of the Mystic Tongue ‘Hafiz) and this distich 
was found. 
Verse.! 
O King of the beautiful, be just to the pain of my loneliness 
Without thee, my heart is dying, ’tis time you return. 


The Khan-Khanin quoted this ode in his petition and sent it to 
the court. He prayed for assistance from the holy mind of the 
Shahinshah, and went on to extinguish the flames of rebellion. 
Lidi’s presumption was increased by the capture of Zamaniya 
and he sent Yasuf Muhammad, who had fled from Gorakhpir and 
joined the Afghans, across the Ganges with 5 or 6,000 men. 
M. Hasan Khan, Rajah Gajpati, Nagr Bahadur and Talibi, Tengri 
Quli and others of the servants of Mun‘im Khan relied on the Shah- 
inshah’s fortune and waged war discreetly. The rebels were 





! See Rosenzweig-Schwaunaw’s Hafig ILI. 12, also Hlliot TV. 510. 
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defeated, and a number were slain, and many drowned. After 
this victory Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas and other officers joined 
ans imperial forces, and an army was drawn up in Ghazipir. The 
Khan-Khanan, too, joined them with a suitable body of troops. 
Lidi built a fort between the Siah Ab and the Ganges and took 
ih with ‘ large army. very day there were single combats 
vetween the brave men on both sides. Though t 

waged war manfully yet the enemy was superior 4 “iin cana 
and guns. As the imperial standards were engaged in the siege 
of Surat, Mun‘im Khan proposed a peace. Lidi in his hanghtiness 
did not agree. The generals were in a strange position, To 
fight was not advisable, and it was difficult to retreat. Suddenly | 
the good news of the Shahinshah’s snecess arrived, and Lidi ‘ 
eagerly made peace and retreated. 





The account of this instructive occurrence is that when Daud went 
from Bengal to Monghyr, he put to death Yisuf, the son of Taj and his 
own cousin, from apprehension that Lidi would set him up. Though 
this idea was really caused by the Shahinshah’s good fortune, yet 
apparently it was the result of remarks by envious people. As 
Ladi was an old servant of Taj, and his daughter was betrothed 
to that son (Yisuf), Dad believed whatever the evil-thoughted said 
about Liidi. When the news came to Lidi he left Daad, and 
with great urgency made an arrangement with Mun‘im Khan, and 
sent suitable presents tocourt. When Daid heard that Lidi had 
turned gainst him and was coming, he retreated in great confusion 
and fortified Garhi. He also distributed his father’s treasures 
among the soldiers, Jalal Khan Sadhauri, and Kala Pahar, who was 
called Raja, left Lidi, and a discussion broke out among his 
followers. Lidi, who was marching against Daid, was obliged to 
retreat and take refuge in Rhotas, and ask assistance from Mun‘m 
Khan. He plainly wrote that he had become a servant of the Court 
and that he wished to see him speedily, and hoped that by his 
help he would be exalted by kissing the threshold. Mun‘im Khan 
sent assistance to him and waited for the arrival of the royal stan- 
dards, Whither have my words gone, and how far have they carried 
me for the sake of enlivening my discourse ? 

One of the occurrences during the siege of Surat was the defeat 
of Muhammad Husain M. and other rebels. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Barrie or Kaan A‘azam M. ‘Aziz Koxavrisk with MowamMMAb 


Husatn M. anp tHe FOLADIANS, AND THEIR DEPRAT. 


The sage and acute-minded man knows that whenever the lord 
of the earth forms a right design, and engages in the tranquillising 
of mankind, the servants of the threshold of fortune become loyal 
under his auspicious guidance, and with one heart and endeavour 
recognise the work of their king, their teacher and benefactor, as 
the Divine command, and devote themselves to his service. The world’s 
work is adorned and glorious actions are revealed. At once does the 
sovereign of the world become successful, spiritually and materially, 
and the loyal pass by their own loss and gain, and recognise the service 
of the sultanate to be the highest form of Divine worship. Thus they 
perform services such as seldom appeared in the times of former 
rulers. ‘This tale of a great victory is an instance of this. The brief 
account of this Divine aid is that when Ibrahim Husain M. was driven 
out of Gujrat by the Shahinshah’s fortune and went off towards the 
capital, Muhammad Husain M. and Shah M. and the Faladians, who 
were in the hills in a disorganised state, made a compact and came 
down upon the city of Pattan. Saiyid Ahmad Khan exerted himself 
to defend the fort. When the news of the gathering of the rebels 
reached Khan A‘azim, he assembled his forces, and by a happy 
coincidence Sher Beg Tawaci, who had been sent to fetch the Malwa 
officers, added to them Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan, Shah Budagh 
Khan, Muttalib Khan and the other fief-holders of Malwa. ‘The 
Khan A‘azim also sent persons and recalled Shaikh Muhammad 
Bukhari who was in Dilqa, and who was preparing, under royal 
orders, to go to Surat. ‘ 

When the officers were assembled, the Khan A‘azim proceeded 
to arrange his forces in a proper manner. He himself took charge 
ofthe centre. Shah Budagh Khan, M‘uinu-d-din Ahmad Khan Faran- 
khidi and his son Ma‘gim Khan, and Muttalib Khan and a large 
number were stationed there. Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan, Mir 


hee a 5m 


may 
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Jamalu-d-din Husain Inji ' held the right wing, and his (whose ?) men 
were on the flank of the right wing. Shaikh Muhammad Bokhari, 
Muhammad Murad Khan, Shah Muhammad Khan and Haji Khan 
Afghan, the son of Khwas Khan, adorned the left wing. Shah 
Fakhru-d-din, Mozaffar Moghal and Payinda Arlat were on the flank 
of the left wing. Dastam Khan, Naurang Khan, Muhammad Quli 
Khan Toqbai and Mihr ‘Ali Silduz were inthe van. Baz Bahadur 
and a number of others formed the altimask. After arranging his 
forces the Khan A‘azim proceeded towards Nahrwala which is best 
known as Pattan, On the day of Gosh, 14 Balman, Divine month, 
corresponding to Friday, 18 Ramazan, 22 January 1578, the army 
reached the neighbourhood of Pattan. The enemy abandoned the 
siege and faced the victorious army. Sher Khan Faladi and Junaid 
Kararani commanded the centre. Muhammad Husain M., Shah M. 
and ‘Aaqil Husain M. commanded the right wing. Muhammad 
Khan the eldest son of Sher Khan and Sadat Khan held the left wing, 
Biden Khan the younger son of Sher Khan Filadi commanded the 
yan. The rebels did not intend that the fighting should begin that 
day, as the son of Jujhar Khan and other seditious ones had not yet 
joined them. Sher Khan Faladi, by a feline stratagem, sent men to 
Shaikh Muhammad Bokhari and proposed a reconciliation. Many of 
the leading men of the army who sought for safety did not oonsidér 
properly and were disposed to peace. Shah Budagh Khan whispered 
to the Khan A‘azim, “ Beware, and do not agree to peade : the 
object of this crooked-minded crew is to put off the time.” fis 
Khan A‘azim replied, “ My opinion is the same as yours. As the minds 
of the officers were inclined for peace, and they did not understand 
the matter, and Sher Khan’s agents used deceitful language, the Khan 
A‘azim said, “ If you are really for peace retire from thie place where 
you are and encamp until we come to you, for it 18 not seemly 25 
for us to retreat.” As the words of this crew were deceitful and had 
no sincerity about them, they did not agree to this proposition: The 
imperial officers proceeded to the battle-field. ‘Aad as it bis general- 
ly stated that the Mirzas would take the victorious army In the rear, 





yery favourably in Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Journal: see Poster, Hakluyt 
Society, 288. 


1 Anja in text. He is the author | 
ofthe “ Farhang Jahangir.” See Riew | 
Pers. Cat. Il. 496. He is mentioned 
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Mirza Muqim, Carkis Khan anda number of brave men were stationed 
on the rear of the centre. j 

When the two armies approached one another the left wing of 
the enemy attacked the imperial right wing, and drove off most of 
Qutbu-d-din Khan’s men. ‘The Khan kept his ground manfully 
with a few of his followers. He smote! with his sword between the 
two tusks of one of the enemy’s elephants and so excited admiration. 
The vanguard of the ill-fated rebels attacked the imperial vanguard. 
Naurang*® Khan’s elephant, which was masf, attacked a horseman of 
his own army and crushed him, Just then the braye men of the 
enemy’s vanguard drove off the imperial vanguard. ‘The altimash 
(reserve), too, could not stand and showed cowardice. In their flight 
some ran to the right and some to the left. ‘he Afghans followed 
them up. About 500 horses came in front of the Khan A‘azim and 
were soon dispersed. The other body, which had driven off the van- 
guard and the altimask, came upon the left wing of the imperial 
army. Most of the latter lost courage, and Murad® Khan made 
himself a spectacle by withdrawing himself. Shah Muhammad Khan 
was wounded and carried off by his servants to Ahmadabad. Shaikh 
Muhammad Bokhari * with a few of his relatives, such as the son 
of Saiyid Bahai-d-din, Saiyid J‘afar the brother of Shaikh Farid 
and others, displayed courage and offered up their lives. ‘The rebels 
thought that they had gained the victory and turned to plunder, 
The Mirzis came in person against Mir Fakhru-d-din Khan and 
his people. ‘The Mir made some resistance, but could not maintain a 
firm footing. Qutbu-d-din Khan remained with a few men and 
showed a firm front against the enemy. When the rebels had driven 
off Qutbu-d-din’s troops and had come to the baggage and were 
occupied in plundering, Qutbu-d-din came upon them from behind 


_and attacked them. By the Divine help a thorough victory 


succeeded to a complete defeat. The Khan A‘azim and the heroes 
of the imperial centre drove off the black-thoughted Afghans and 
turned against the enemy’s centre which was advancing against 





1 Tt is not quite clear if it was 4 Blochmann 896, The notice of 
Qutbu-d-din himself who struck the Muhammad Bukhari here gives a 
blow. | good account of the battle. See also 





2 Qutbu-d-din’s son. Badatini, Lowe 153-54, 
8 Blochmann 873. 
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Qutbu-d-din. As most of the enemy’s men had hastened off to 
plunder, they lost heart on seeing this force, and solely by the 
Divine favour did so glorious a victory show itself. The Khan 
A‘azim stood with his men on the top of the ridge and rejoiced 
in the shouts of victory. At this time the Mirzas appeared. They 
had, after severe fighting, driven off the flank of the left wing and 
had pursued it for two kos. This was a great boon. If they had 
gone against the centre affairs would have been critical. When 
they had gone far, and their men had dispersed to plunder, they 
heard of the defeat of Shér Khan and returned to the battle-field. 
In fact, if they had followed up those whom they had driven off 
to Ahmadabad, they would have been successful. But from their 
evil fate they proceeded towards the ground of the battle. The 
Khan A‘azim was drawn up in battle-array with many faithfal 
heroes when the army of the Mirzis approached, and Shah Budagh K. 


said, ‘ Now is the time to attack.” 





K. A‘azim was about to do so, 


when Yar M. seized his rein, saying, “ Many officers are standing still. 


How can you attack?’ When the Mirais came nearer they saw 


the real greatness of the imperial army, which was adorned by a 


spiritual force, and did not think it fit to engage, and as their evil 


fate was written on their foreheads they turned their rein and took 
to flight. By the Divine favour a difficult task became easy. If the 
heroes had pursued them, hardly any of them would have escaped. 
Apparently those who made a practice of caution did not think it 
proper to put the, matter to the test, or else they listened to the 
opportunists and the evil-intentioned. In fine, most of the officers in 
seeing this mysterious favour bound fresh threads of devotion round 


their necks and increased in single-mindedness. 
One of! the wonderful things which happened on that fortunate 
day was that a mast elephant belonging to the enemy’s army, whose 


_driver had been pinned by an arrow and killed, went about of its own 


accord, and approached wherever it heard the sound of the drums 








| Add. 27, 247 tells this story in 
different language and gives the 
name of the elephant (Barbir). lt 
says that ib was after the victory and 
when the drums of joy were beating 


that the elephant appeared, that the 
horsemen tried in vain to catch it, 
and that it was only by stopping the 
beating of the drums that it was 
caught. 
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and there scattered the troops. The drums of joy, which were 
sounding in every corps, stopped for a while, and the elephant’s 
turbulence ceased. He was caught by Shah Budagh Khin’s men, 
and formed part of the peshkashk (present to Akbar), 

When the ill-fated crew was defeated, Shér Khan Faladi has- 
tened off to Jinagarh, and the Mirzais went to the Deccan. The 
Khan A‘agim and the officers pursued them. When the good news 
of the Divine favour reached H. M’s ears he offered thanks to God, 
and then issued orders that the Khan A‘azim should send Qutbu-d- 
din Khan, Shah Budagh Khan, Murad Khan, Mihr ‘Ali Sildiiz and a 


27 body of troops in pursuit of the rebels, and that he should himself 


come and do homage. The Khan A‘agim had come to the district 
of Sarnal in company with Dastam Khan, Naurang Khan, Mattalib 
Khan and M‘agim Khan when Ragayi! Khan brought the firmdn. 
The Khan A‘azim received it with respect and kissed the threshold 
on the day of Daibamihr 15 Isfandirmaz Divine month, correspond- 
ing to Monday, 20 Shawwal, 23 February 1573, and was graciously 
received. 

One * of the things which happened during the siege of Surat 
was the arrival of Mogaffar Khan. It has been already mentioned 
the Shahinshah’s kindness had forgiven his incompatibilities and had 
sent for him. When he reached Ahmadabad, the Khan A‘azim had 
gone to put down the Mirzas. Although it had been intimated to 
him (by the Khan A‘azim) that it was proper that he should co- 
operate in this task, he did not do so, and threw-away such an oppor- 
tunity of service. He continued his journey and came to Baroda 
when the royal jirman reached him. The purport of it was that he 
should turn back from whatever place he had reached, and hasten to 
the Khan A‘azim’s assistance. He was obliged toturn back. When 
he came to Ahmadabad it appeared that the imperial servants had 
been victorious, and that the Khan A‘azim was proceeding to court 
in accordance with the sacred orders, Thereupon Mogaffar Khan pro- 
ceeded rapidly to court, and had the bliss of performing the kornish 





' Blochmann 488. joining the Khan A‘agam. It says 
: ? This paragraph differs somewhat he returned to Ahmadabad on 
in Add, 27, 247. Tt says nothing 1 Shawwal and arrived in Siirat two 
about Mogaffar’s recalcitrancy innot | days before the K.A. 
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before the arrival of the Khan A‘azim, He was received with 
princely favours, 

One of the occurrences of the siege was that a large number of 
Christians came from the port of Goa and its neighbourhood to the 
foot of the sublime throne, and were rewarded by the bliss of an 
interview (muldzamat). Apparently they had come at the request of 
the besieged in order that the latter might make the fort over to them, 
and so convey themselves to the shore of safety. But when that 
crew saw the majesty of the imperial power, and had become cogni- 
sant of the largeness of the army, and of the extent of the siege-train, 
they represented themselves as ambassadors and performed the kor- 
nish. They produced many of the rarities of their country, and the 
appreciative Khedive received each one of them with special favour 
and made inquiries about the wonders of Portugal and the manners 
and customs of Europe. It seemed as if he did this from a desire 
of knowledge, for his sacred heart is a depét of spiritual and physi- 
cal sciences. But his boding soul wished that these inquiries might 
be the means of civilising (istinds, i.e, familiarity or sociability) this 
savage race.! 

















! Add. 27, 247, pp. 2426 and 245a, 
describes this interesting incident 
differently. It gives the speech 
made by the pretended ambassadors 
and ends by saying that Akbar treat- 
ed them graciously a8 long as they 
remained in attendance. In Bird’s 
Gujrat, p. 820, it is stated that the 
besieged had invited the Portuguese 
and offered to give them the fort. 
See also Mirat Ahmadi Bom. lith., 
p. 124, where the Portuguese in- 
trigue is described. My friend Mr. 
Whiteway has referred me to Diego 
da Couto’s account of this period in 
his 9th Decade, Chap. XIIL., p. 63 et 
seq. Lisbon 1786. Couto’s chron- 
ology is confused, and he doesnot say 
distinctly where the ambassadors 
were received. Iam of opinion, how- 
ever, that the embassy described by 


him, and which was under the charge 
of Antonio Cabral, and that men- 
tioned by A.F., refer to one and the 
same occurrence. The difficulty in 
reconciling the statements is due 
in part, I think, to A.F.’s concise- 
ness, for at times he errs by defect 
quite as much as by redundancy. 
Just as he says that the Turkish 
guns were brought to Surat by 
Sulaiman, while what he must mean 
is that Sulaiman brought them to Diu, 
and that Safar Agha afterwards had 
them conveyed to Surat, so does he 
speak of a great number of Chris- 
tians coming to Surat, while probab- 
ly what occurred was that the Por- 
tuguese Viceroy and his fleet came 
to Daman in order to see what could 
be made out of the troubles in Guj- 
yat. Asin former days they came to 
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Footnote 1.—(Continued). 


Diu tohelp Bahadur and ended by 
getting possession of the fort, so this 
time the Viceroy may have hoped to 
make a similar stroke by coming to 
Surat to help the Mirzas and then 
getting possession of the fort. So 
he came to Daman with his fleet, 
presumably after an invitation from 
the Mirzas, and then when he found 
that Akbar was too strong, he chang- 
ed his plan and sent an embassy to 
Surat to Akbar, It is quite possible, 
too, as Couto states, that Akbar had 
already sent an embassy to the Vice- 
roy. Akbar had his harem with him, 
and several of his ladies wished to go 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, and for that 
purpose if was necessary to con- 
ciliate the Portuguese. Perhaps the 
“mother” of Akbar referred to by 
Couto was his step-mother Haji Be- 
gam who appears to have gone on pil- 
grimage at this time, but it may have 
been Miriam Makani, Akbar’s own 
mother. Gulbadan Begam, too, may 
have been one of the proposed party, 
for we know that she had for a long 
time wished to go on pilgrimage 
though she was unable to do so till 
two or three years later. Couto gives 





a translation of Akbar’s firman dated 
18 March 1578. This is ten days 
after Akbar had left Surat. Pos- 
sibly it was granted at Broach where 
Akbar halted on his way from Surat 
to Ahmadabad. Couto also des- 
cribes Akbar as being visited by the 
Portuguese merchants at Cambay 
and as assuming the Portuguese 
dress there, and as allowing the 
Portuguese to kiss his hand, He 
says Akbar had to leave Gujrat on 
account of the Lukios who were as 
troublesome toy-him in the north as 
the Afghans in the east. I conjec- 
ture that by the Lukios the Bilicis 
are meant, though Akbar’s real 
trouble then in the north was from 
Ibrahim Husain M. According to 
A.F. it was the Bilficis who even- 
tually rid Akbar of his enemy, 
though Nigamu-d-din and Badaiini 
represent the assailants of Ibra- 
him Husain as Jhils. Couto’s nar- 
rative has also been used by Danvers 
in his Portuguese in India, Il. 4. 
Possibly his Lukios are the Langahs, 
an Afghan tribe who at one time 
held Multan; or they may be the 
inhabitants of the Lakhi forest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tae opentna! or tHe Fort or SURAT BY THE KEY OF THE LOFTY 28 
GENIUS OF THE SHAHINSHAH. 


Why should 1 mention the awakened of heart and the profound 
and the far-sighted? ‘The superficial and the practical clearly per- 
ceive that those connected with this eternal fortune make, merely 
from such a connexion, conquests which do not eyen occur as possible 
to the solvers of difficulties, Especially they do this when to such 
connection there is added the auspiciousness of devotion ; and most of 
all if they be of that fortunate band which has been exalted by the 
degrees ® of loyalty toward the Khedive of horizons, how successful 
are they in their glorious enterprises! Consequently every task 
which this one who has been magnified by God (Akbar) does person- 
ally, comes forth gloriously and without the veil of delay. The 
few days which wear the appearance of retardation seem to be the 
result of the Divine wisdom which requires them in order that the 
inscriptions of the degrees of devotion of the loyal, and the grades of 
each one’s service may be recorded on the portico of visibility, that 
the jewels of ability may be polished, and the world’s lord’s method of 
educating men may be revealed to the world, and that the gold ens 
crusted copper may be placed in the dissolving crucible and the coin 
of the realm be purified, and that the testing may be carried out to 


the uttermost. : 

In fine, through the Divine favour the taking of this strong 
fortress, which the sagacious would not have imagined possible evel 
after years of siege, was accomplished by the supervision of the 
Shahinshah in the period of one month and seventeen days. The 
pioneers made from a long distance trenches and so brought them- 
selyes to the walls and began to break them down, and the alert 





1 A, F, puns on the word fath | 
which means both conquering and | 
opening. The word for key is miftah 
which is a derivative from fath. 


2 The reference is to the four de- 
grees of loyalty to be exhibited by 
‘Akbar’s servants, See B. V. n. 1 


and 177. 
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servants raised mounds (tilh@) around it, and from them showered 
bullets on the garrison, and the bombardiers also performed marvels. 
When the presumptuous garrison perceived the true state of the 
case, and awoke from their slumbrousness, they opened the door of 
entreaty and supplication, Hamzabin sent his father-in-law Mulla 
Nizamu-d-din Lari to the sublime court, and he, having been intro- 
duced by those who had the right of audience, represented in skilful 
language the dismay of the garrison. hat adroit and eloquent man 
represented to the lord, who is the friend of the wretched and the 
succourer of the miserable, the lamentations and prayers of that 
crew. ‘The heart of the Khedive of horizons inclined towards him, 
and the boundless ocean of his benevolence was put in motion. 
Though the supplications were the result of necessity, and though 
the grandees who had the right of speech spoke against the exhibition 
of clemency, they were not listened to. On the contrary their 
urgency for punishment increased the graciousness of that world- 
giver. He soothed each one of his intimates by special addresses. 
Those who were heavenly in character he rejoiced by Divine 
utterances, and those who were earthly he brought into repose by 
worldly arguments (magdlat kauni). In accordance with his (Niga- 
mu-d-din’s) petition he sent Qasim ‘Ali Khan and Khwaja Dost Kilan, 


29 (Daulat)! who were associates both in the battle and in the ban- 


quet, to reassure Hamzaban and the rest of the garrison and to 
bring them to the place of prostration. On the day of Rashn 18 
Isfandarmaz, Divine month, corresponding to Thursday, 23 Shawwal 
(26 February 15738), the stiff-necked ones of the fort did homage with 
a thousand supplications. The Shahinghah’s graciousness received 
into the reservoir of his protection the lives, the property and the 
honour of all the shame-faced eyil-doers. But they cut®* the tongue 
of Hamzaban, as it was always uttering futilities. Some others, 
whom prudence required should be kept for some days under res- 
traint, were put into confinement. Next day H.M. surveyed the 
fort, and ordered that some large mortars (deg, but perhaps only 
cannon) which were called Sulaimani, should be conveyed to the 





1 The variant Daulat is supported 2 zaban baridand. A. P. puns on 
by MSS. 27, 247 and 26, 207, and by the name Hamzaban “of like 
Badaini. tongue.” 
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capital.! It appeared that they had belonged to Sultan Sulaiman, 
the ruler of Turkey (Rim). He had intended to take possession of 
the Huropean ports on the borders of Hindustan, and had sent great 
mortars along with a numerous army. But as the governors of 
Gujrat did not assist properly, the troops were distressed for pro- 
visions and had to return. Nor were they able to take with them 
those large guns.” 

One of the things which happened, after the conquest of Surat, 
was the coming to Court of Baharji,5 the ruler of Baglana, who 
was an influential landholder in that part of the country. He 
brought with him to Court Sharfu-d-din Husain M. with a chain 
round his neck. ‘The just Creator hath glorified this adorner of the 
Sultanate from the beginning of his power so that the seekers 
after bliss may rise to high degrees of felicity by recognising 
and obeying him, and that the auspicious and loyal may increase 
their devotion. One of the great favours which has been bestowed 
on this Khedive of God-knowers is that whoever withdraws himself 
from obedience to him either becomes a vagabond in the desert of 
destruction, and is brought to be in need of the threshold which 
is high as heaven. Or else he descends into the whirlpool of 
evils and is conveyed by his own bad deeds into the Presence. 
A fresh proof of this wis afforded by this Khwaja’s son. The 
brief account of this is that from the time when this weak-headed 





ded some heavy artillery for Safar 
moved to the capital. Agha (Ramt Khan, also Khudawand 

2 The expedition here referred to Khan) to put in position. Afterwards 
took place in 1538. The Sultan of Safar Agha brought these eae to 
Turkey mentioned by A.F, is Sulai- Surat. Add. 27, 247 has a different 
man the Great, the son of Selim. He wording (p. 243 and 2440) and says 
and fleet after the that some of the guns are now in J Gna- 
death of Bahadur Shah under the garh. It says that the Turkish ex- 
and of a Greek called Sulaiman pedition was unsuccessful because the 
rulersof Gujrat regarded the Turksas 
more formidable than the Paringhis 
and so sided with the latter, and did 
urkish fleet with 


1 Bird 822 says they were not re- 


sent his army 


comm 
Pasha. He reached Diu on 4 Sep- 
tember 1538 and besieged it, but the 
Portuguese made a brave defence 


and Sulaiman abandoned the siege in not supply the 


5 iteway’s “ Rise provisions. 

6 November. See Whiteway’s ae 4 

of the Portuguese Power in India,” 8 Baharjio mm some MSS and in 
Badaytint. 


pp: 256 and 265. Sulaiman had lan- 
6 
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the melancholy ! engendered by his being in the outer world, fastened 
the hilt of his special sword to a wall, and placing tho point near his 


sacred breast declared that if Rajputs were wont to sell their valour in — 


their 2 way, he would rush against this sword. Awe fell upon those 
who were standing at the feast, and none had the power to utter a 
word, nor even to offer any opposition. Just then Man Singh ran 
with the foot of fidelity and gave such a blow with his hand that the 
sword fell down and made a cut between H.M.’s thumb and his 
index-finger, ‘l'hose present removed the sword and H.M. angrily 
flung Man Singh on the ground and squeezed him. Saiyid 
Mozaffar® foolishly tried to free him from the grasp of that tiger 
of God and by twisting his wounded finger released Man Singh. 
This increased the wound, but by the Divine protection it soon 
healed. 

When H.M’s mind was at rest about the affairs of that country, 
he committed the charge of that lofty fortress (Surat) to Qulij * 
Khan and gave him weighty counsels. On the day of Mar Isfand 
29 Isfandarmaz, Divine month, corresponding to Monday, 3 Zi-l-q‘aada, 
8 March 1578, he proceeded to Ahmadabad, and at this time too 
Rajah ‘Ali Kban was honoured by kissing the threshold.° 





1 Of. text p. 89 near top. A. F. | against the sword. So also Mirat 
means apparently that outward ex- | Ahmadi, Bom. lith. 125. 
istence or social life nen distasteful 8‘The Mirat Ahmad? says he 
to Akbar. Ido not thinkthat A.FP. | |. Blo 

‘ | was the brother of Saiyid ‘Abdullah 

means that Akbar was intoxicated; | y : 

oe Sal aes 3 | K. (B, 465). Probably he is the 
nishah-i-gahir is used by A. F. to | i 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Becinnto or tHe 187TH Divive YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, Vtz-, 
THE YEAR GHAHRIYOR OF THE SRCOND CYCLES 





| Saiyid Mogaffar mentioned inAkbar’s 
mean appearances, ¢.g., text III. 48, | 


9 lines from the foot, where the phrase 
is put into Akbar’s mouth. Nisha 
also means intoxication. Du Jarric 
describes Akbar as being melancholy 
by nature. 

2 The Iqbalnama represents Akbar 
as saying that the two Rajputs who 
killed themselves in this way were 
rivals and at feud with one another. 
He had no rival and no feud with 
any one (Ham-sir uhambhashm na da- 
rim) and so he would pit himself 





letter to the priests of Goa. 


4 Blochmann 34 n. 2. Badaini 
says the fort was put in charge of 
Qulij’s son. 

6 As before noted, Add. 27, 247 
differs considerably from the other 
MSS. It speaks of the Faringhi am- 
bassadors asking to be allowed to 
inspect the fort of Surat after its 
capture, and at p. 244b it tells a 
story about Akbar when in a state of 
intoxication attacking Shahbaz Khan 





~ During this spicious ti tht 
g this auspicious time the shining standards of the Sultan 
y “4 of spring (the sun) polished the mirror of dispositions ; the gardens were 
adorned by the silks of the rose and the satins of the jasmine. The | 
north winds and the zephyrs swept away the weeds and rubbish of my 
autumn from the rose-garden of the world, and the temperate breezes, a 
equable as the justice of the Shahinshah, produced wondrous 32 | 
effects, and mortals blossomed into new and glorious actions. | 
Verse.! 
The parterre from its lightness sought to fly 
i. The jasmine from its delicacy sought to melt 
‘he wind wrote with the hand of hope 
The story of the rose on the page of the willow 
The jasmine and rose formed a caravan 
The turtle and nightingale joined in cadence 
Whiles Spring came to salute the parterre 
Whiles the rose tore her breast in adoration (?) 
The recorders of the garden assembled, 
The nightingale decreed the death of the crow. 
After the lapse of eight minutes and seven seconds of the night 
hs of Wednesday the 6th Zi-ul-q’aada 980 of the lunar year (12 March 
¢ aie dagger because he would not instead of gul. The next two are at 
* perform ‘ne singing-party- line 595, and the next two are at line 
The 'T. A. says that Akbar reached 599, but Bland has az dar-i-qul instead 
‘ Ahmadabad on the last day of Zi-al- of bur-i-gul, and sip-ds instead of 


qaada, 3 April 1578. 

| These lines are a cento from 
Nigami's Makhaanw asrar. The first 
two lines occur in Bland’s ed., p- 23, 
line 609; the next four are at p. 32, 
line 598, ete. But Bland has gissa dil 


sataish. The two last lines are at p- 
33, line 621. The ‘recorders of the 
garden’ are the birds. Apparently 
the nightingale decreed the death of 
the crow, or the rayen, on account of 
its croaking. 
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1573) the great light which illuminates the world shed his rays on the 
mansion of Aries, and the elemental world received the glory of 
the spiritual kingdom. One of the great acts of the justice of the 
Shahinshah, which was revealed in the beginning of this year was 
the infliction of capital punishment on Jujhér Khan, the Abyssinian, 
who was one of the great officers of Gujrat, and was distinguished 
for his influence. When the borders of Broach were brightened by 
the standards of fortune, the mother of Cingiz Khan demanded 
justice at the sublime Court, alleging that the greedy (zurmast) 
Abyssinian had come under the guise of friendship and killed her 
son. ‘hough the report was widely spread, and many in the camp 
asserted it, and it has already! been mentioned, yet as many 
incorrect and seemingly true stories are current, there was need for 
caution and consideration. So an order was issued that wise and 
impartial men should inquire fully into the case, and should report the 
result of their examination of witnesses, etc. They investigated and 
found that the charge was true, and an order was issued that 
the destroyer of God’s handiwork should undergo capital pinishment. 
So he was thrown under the feet of an elephant in the presence of high 
and low. The old and deserted woman never imagined that so 
powerful a man would be punished for misdeeds, and was astonished 
on beholding such justice. She returned thanks to the Khedive of 
God-knowers, and the general public received enlightenment from 
this Just sentence. ‘lhe black-minded and presumptuous sunk their 
heads in the collar of obscurity. 

When the sacred cortége neared Ahmadabad, the inhabitants 
went forth to meet and welcome H.M. On the day of Din 24 
Farwardin, Divine month, corresponding to Friday 29 Zi-l-q‘aada, 
HM. encamped in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad. In ten days 
the affairs of the country were arranged. .He made over the charge of 
the province to the Khan A‘azam. Sarkar Pattan was bestowed on 
the Khan Kilan. Dhilqa and Dandoqah were given to Saiyid 
Hamid * Bokhari, and similarly other estates were given to others. 





! There is no direct mention of | lines from foot, ‘here is an account 
Cingiz’ assassination in the previous 

pages of the Akbarnama. There is 
only an allusion to his death in the 
account of Sharfu-d-din, p. 29, two 


of Cingiz Khan's assassination in the 
!. A. near the end of the chapter on 
the kings of Gujrat. 

2 Blochmann, 397. 


| 
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Though the Khan Kilan and Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan were the 
uncles of the Khan A‘azam and were old, yet the far-sightedness of 
the Shahinshah put them ina subordinate position, for in the code 
of just sovereignty weight is given to wisdom and not to years, and 
reliance is placed upon abundance of loyalty, and not upon age. 
Far-sightedness is the pillar, not bodily bulk. Intellect is the 
substantive thing, not the largeness of the visible body. The 


- foundation of appointments is talents and virtues, and the qualities 
- 0 of ancestors are not regarded, 
* 
. Y 
a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Rerurn of tHe SHAHINSHAH’S CORTRGE TO AGRA AFTER THE CONQUEST 
or Gugrat. 


When the Shahinshah’s sublime genius had done with the 
conquest of this extensive country, and had punished the hanghty 
and presumptuous, and had rewarded the loyal, and had arranged 
for the administration of the country he, after celebrating the 
festival of the Id,! proceeded on the day of Ardibihist 3 Ardibihisht, 
Divine month, corresponding to Monday 10 Zi ul-hajj, 13 April 1578, 
by way of Pattun and Jalaur towards the capital. When the 
standards of fortune reached Sidhpiir® he renewed his instructions to 
the Khin A‘azam. specially did he exhort him to be active-minded 
and of wide capacity, and to overlook men’s errors, and to accept the 
excuses of the faulty, and to proceed with great consideration in the 
disposal of disputes, and to treat impartially friends and foes. On 
the same day he graciously received and treated with favours the 
officers who had fiefs in that part of the country, and then allowed 
them to depart. Rajah ‘Ali Khan too was received with princely 
favours and then returned to Khandesh. Mogaffar IXhan received the 
government of the province of Malwa and was sent there. Man Singh 
Shah Quli Khan Mahram, Murad Khan, Muhammad Quli Khan, Saiyid 
‘Abdullah, Jagannath, Rajah Gopal,’ Bahadur Khan, Lashkar Khan, 
Jalal Khan, Bhoj* and a number of others were ordered to hasten 
to Dingarpir, by way of Idar, and from there to come on to the capi- 
tal. The Rana and other zamindars® of the neighbourhood were 





! The ‘Id-uz-zaha which occurs on 
10 Zi-ul-hajj. 

2 The I. A. has Haibatptr and says 
Akbar arrived there on 18 Zi-l-hajj. 
The Khan A‘agam left Akbar here. 
Sidhpar, however, seems right. Itis 
in Baroda. See Bomb. Gazetteer, 
VIL, 616. It is 64 miles north of 





Ahmadabad. 

8 Blochmann 502, 532. 

+ Blochmann 458. 

© The reference is to the Rana of 
Udaipir. The result of Man Singh's 
deputation is given later on. The 
zamindar of ‘Idar was Narain Das 
Rathor, 
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to be treated with princely favours and to be brought to do homage, 
and the disobedient were to be punished. 

When the world-conquering armies had been deputed, the 
Shahinshah proceeded stage by stage. On the day that he reached 
Sirohi, Madhi! Singh and a number of men were sent to fetch that 
nursling of fortune’s garden, Shahzada Sultan Daniel, who had been 
conveyed from Ajmir to Amber, in order that he might be brought 
back to Ajmir, and might come under the shadow of the Presence. 
In order to do honour to Rajah Bhagwan Das, his auspicious sister,” 
who held high rank in the imperial harem, was sent off in order that 
she might be present at the mourning for Bhipat, who had fallen in 
the battle of Sarnal. 

When H.M. reached Sirohi, a letter came from the Punjab 
officers announcing that Ibrahim Husain M. had gone there with 
evil intentions, and that he had been properly punished and made a 
prisoner, and that mankind had thus been rescued from the flames 
of his sedition, The short account of this Providential help is as 
follows; Ibrahim Husain M., who had rebelled against the spiritual 
and material lord, had been defeated and become a vagabond and 
had joined his brothers in Idar. The Shahinshah’s fortune had pro- 
duced dissension among them, as has already been related, and he had 
gone off to the metropolitan province, taking with him his younger 
brother Mas‘aid M. He had come by Jalaur and Jodhpir to Nagor. 
Farrukh Khan, the son of the Khan Kilan, had been appointed to the 
command there, and he undertook the defence of the town. The Mirza 
proceeded to invest it, and matters were almost past remedy when Rai 
Raisingh, Mirak Kolabi, Muhammad Husain Shaikh, and a number 
of others whom H.M. had left in Jodhpir when he went to conquer 
Gujrat, as well as Rai Ram, the son of Maldeo, who held Sajat as his 
fief, and Naqib Khan, Mir® Ghiadgu-d-din ‘Ali, and a number of men 
who had bound on the dress of service and were on their way to 
Gujrat, joined together and marched in pursuit of the Mirza. When 85 
they came near, he withdrew from the siege and went on faster. On 
the day of Sarosh 17 Dai, Divine month, corresponding to Monday, 3 





this is a mistake. Mir Ghiasii-d-din 
was another name of NaqibiK., and 
he was the son of ‘Abdul Latif. 


1 Son of Rajah Bhagwan Das. 

2 This was Akbar’s wife and the 
mother of Jahangir. 

8 The text has walad, son of, but 


7 
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Ramzan, 7th January, 1578, the loyalists arrived at Nagor, and Far- 
rukh Khan joined them. The officers were doubtful about pursuing 
the Mirza, but at length, on the urgency of Rai Rai Singh, they be- 
came all of one accord and set off next day in pursuit. At the end 
of the day, near a village called Kahntoni,! and which is a dependancy 
of Nagor, they came up with Tbrahim Husain M. As it was night 
they were obliged to draw up their forces and halt. Rai Rai Singh 
held the centre with his followers. Rai Ram held the right wing, and 
Mirak Khan Kolabi, Muhammad Husain Shaikh, Farrukh Khan, Naqib 
Khan, ’tibar Khan, ‘Ali Calaq, Muhammad Husain Jalaban, and Mir 
Qutbu-d-din held the left wing. It happened that the tanks in that 
neighbourhood were in the possession of the enemy. When a watch 
of the night had passed the men grew thirsty, and a party of the 
Moghuls rescued one of the tanks. The Mirza divided his force into 
three bands, and made an attack upon the imperialists. They began 
by engaging the advance-guard of Rai Rim, and they had gained an 
advantage when Rai Rim came in person and drove them off. 
Ibrahim Husain M. detached a body of his own men and sent them 
against the Moghul officers. Gallant men advanced from the latter 
force and engaged in battle. The Mirza became aware of the defeat 
of his own men, attacked in person, and Mirak Khan Kolabi distin- 
guished himself. But the force was nearly wavering when Rai Rai 
Singh came to its assistance. Ibrahim Husain M. could not with- 
stand this onset and turned and fled. Most of the imperialists es- 
caped injury, but Nagib Khan was wounded by an arrow. He how- 
ever recovered. ‘The victorious officers had regard to its being night 
and did not quit the field. That night a great misfortune befel the 
Mirza. His horse fell from the stroke of an arrow and he had to run 
some way on foot. ‘Yhen one of his servants came up, and he got 
upon his horse, and fled with a few men. If the officers had exerted 
themselves next day, he would have fallen mto their hands. But they 
satisfied with their victory and all went off to their fiefs. The 
ent on towards Delhi. a Bihari Mal, who was in the 

t KI r® and a body of troops to Delhi, and all the 
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jagirdars who were not in this force assembled at Delhi, he in- 
auspicious one (Ibrahim) hastened off to Sambal! when he heard of 36 
the arrival of those troops, and there made some preparations. 
Husain Khan,’ who was in Patiali,’ got together some jagirdars and 
others. Just then the news came of the taking of Surat and of the 
march of H.M, the Shahinshah’s army. Ibrahim was obliged to go 
to the Panjab, ‘The Khan Jahan and the other Panjab officials were 
engaged in taking Nagarkot, and Ibrahim thought he would find the 
place empty and be successful, or else turn to Gujrat by way of Sind. 
For these reasons he went off from Sambal to the Panjab. Wherever 
he went he did not fail to exercise oppression and misconduct, 
Husain Quli Khan in accordance with the sacred orders sent a 
letter of advice to the men who were in the fort of Nagarkot, but they 
did not hearken to his counsels. The officers marched and besieged 
the place. When Rajah Jai Cand was going to court he, out of fore- 
thought, committed his son Badi Cand, who was of tender age, to the 
charge of Rajah Gobind Jesawal.* Meanwhile the Rajah (Jai Cand) 
returned to the fort and proceeded to defend it. The work of the 
siege was nearly ended when the news came of Ibrahim Husain M.’s 
attack on the Panjab. When the loyal officers heard of this they 
held a consultation. Muhibb ‘Ali Khan, M. Yiasnf Khan, Kharram 
Khan, Fatti and a number of others were of opinion that this affair 
should be settled by a peace, and that they should hasten from this 
hill-country to the centre of the province, and take precautionary 
measures before the rebel should arrive. The Khan Jahan and 
another party took a narrower * view of the situation. As they had 
worked hard, and the fort had been nearly reduced to extremities, 
they were not willing to make peace. The officers said, ‘‘ The measure 








| His former fief. ' The text has nagrra farakhiar 


2 This is Husain K. ‘Tukriyah. | sakhta, “taking a wider view,” but 
The account of the siege of Na- | the 1.0. MSS. and the sense of the 
garkot is more fully given by Niza- passage show that a negative has 
mu-d-din and Badaani. See Eilviot been omitted and that the reading 


should be nasakhia. Because the 
Khan Jahan had worked hard, he 
could not take a wide view, and per- 
ceive that the all-important thing 
was to anticipate Ibrahim, 


‘VY. 356 and Badaani. 

8 In the tah district. 

+ This must be the same man who 
is called Gopi Cand a little lower 
down. 
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of the gain or loss from the taking or not taking the fort is a known 
quantity, but the disturbance caused by this sedition-monger is a very 
weighty matter.” The Khan Jahan said, “ I will make peace on this 
condition, that a proceeding be drawn up, descriptive of the character 
of the consultation, and that each person put his seal to it, so that if 
this withdrawal does not please H.M. the officers! will escape re- 
sponsibility.” The officers delivered a writing and knocked at the 
door of peace. ‘I'he Rajah regarded this as a great deliverance and 
was pleased. ‘The peace was founded on four conditions: 1st.—The 
Rajah should send his daughter to the sacred harem. 2nd.—He 
should pay a suitable tribute. 8rd.—He should send with the officers 


37 responsible persons from among his sons and other relatives, so that 


if the king did not approve of the peace, those men should remain 
until the delivery of the fort. 4th.—As this province had been given 
to Rajah Birbar as his fief a large sum of money should be assured 
to him. The Rajah agreed to all four conditions. The Khin Jahan 
added a fifth condition, viz., that Rajah Gopi Cand should come and 
pay his respects, and he said that in order to satisfy the Rajah, some 
of M. Yasuf Khan’s brothers would come into the fort until the Rajah 
returned. Or else M. Yisuf Khan and Kharram Khan would come 
and stay in the fort. At last he sent M. Yasuf Khan’s brothers and 
the Rajah took them with him and came into the camp. He paid his 
respects to the Khan Jahan and took leave. ‘he victorious army 
addressed itself to putting down the Mirza. No long time had 
elapsed when the Rajah returned and from spirit of loyalty said, “ At 
this time when you are going against the foe, why should I go back 
to my house?” So with great joy he joined the army of fortune. 
The Mirza had come plundering to the borders of Dipalpar ; 
when he heard the news of the approach of the loyal officers he be- 
came astonished and downeast. He abandoned the thought of Lahore 
and went to Multan, The officers left their baggage and the impedi- 
menta of the camp and went on unencumbered to uproot the rebel. 
When they came near the town of ‘lalamba,’ which belongs to the 








1 By “officers” is here meant, 
apparently, the Khan Jahan himself 
or the officers who sided with him. 
Perhaps the meaning is “each will 


bear his own share of the blame.” | 
2Jt is Palta in text. Add, 26, 
207 has Talamba. 
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province of Multan, it transpired that the Mirza had come there on 
the previous day and was staying there. he officers set themselves 
to draw up their forces. Husain Quli Khan, Ism‘ail Quli Khan and 
a number of brave men held the centre. Muhibb ‘Ali Khan and M, 
Yiisuf Khan were on the right wing. Khurram Khan, Dost Khan 
Sahari and Shah Ghazi Khan Tabrizi were on the left wing. J‘afar 
Khan, Fattii and other brave men formed the vanguard. They 
marched in this order. On that day Ibrahim Husain M. had gone off 
with a few men to hunt. When Mas‘aid Husain M, heard of the ap- 
proach of the imperial army, he prepared for battle, and sent a man 
to summon the Mirza. The latter hastened back with the foot of 
ruin, and after having made some arrangement of his troops advanced 
to the conflict. He engaged the right wing of the imperialists, and 
also with the vanguard somewhat. By the heavenly favour there 
blew a breeze of victory. Husain Khan, who had hastened after the 
Mirza: from Sambal, behaved valiantly in this battle. Mas‘and 
Husain M. was captured, and many of the vanquished rebels were 
slain. ‘The officers returned thanks for this great boon and wrote to 
S‘aid Khan, the governor of Multan, that they had happily accom- 
plished what lay upon them, and that they were now going to their 
fiefs; that the abandoned wretch had come to the province with a 38 
few men, and that it would be a fitting service to seize him so that his 
commotion might be altogether quelled. 

Ibrahim Husain M. went off rapidly and in a miserable plight. 
When he came to the district of Multan the Bilacts headed him and 
stopped his progress. He wished to come off by fighting. Some who 
were with him were killed, He himself was wounded and took re- 
fuge in the house of a Bilaci.!. When S‘aid Khan heard of this, he set 
out to search for him, and he found him in the place that he had 
crept into, and seized him. He reported the cireumstances to the court. 
When his letter was communicated by the courtiers to H.M., he re- 
turned thanks to God, first for the repose granted to his subjects, and 
secondly for the seizure of this injurer of the State, and an order 


was given that he should be brought to court. But he who had been 








refuge in the house of a dervish, who 
betrayed him to S'aid Khan. Tbra- 
him’s wound was in the throat. 


| Badaani describes the Mirza as 
changing his dress, and assuming the 
character of a calendar. He took 
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caught by his own devices was already dead, either of his severe 
wound, or from fear of the Shahinshah’s majesty, or from excessive 
shame. Or perhaps the stewards of fate knew the extent of the 
Shahinshah’s graciousness, and that if he came to court, the sovereign 
might pardon him, and on this account dissolved the bond between 
his perverse spirit and his vile body. On the day of Bahman 2 
Khirdad, Divine month, corresponding to 11 Muharram 981 (13 May 
1573), H.M. arrived at Ajmir, and that seeker after the Divine 
favour visited the holy shrine and distributed various favours to the 
officials and visitors of that city. The special courtiers brought the 
prince Sultan Daniel there, and after one week H.M. proceeded to- 
wards the capital. 

When the standards of fortune reached Sanganir ' the Shahinshah 
decided that he and a few should make a rapid march to the capital, 
and that the camp should proceed slowly stage by stage. In the 
space of one day and two nights he completed that long journey 
and arrived at the town of Baciina,® which is eight /os from Fathpir. 
Jotik Rai® represented that after three days there would be an aus- 
picious time for reaching the capital. So the Shahinshah remained 
in that town for three days. Ghaikh Selim* and all the great and 
honourable men came to welcome him. 





! In Jaipur. | 


| 3 The astrologer. 
2 Or Bajana, but I have not identi- 


4 The Fathptir SikrY saint after 
fied the place. | whom Jahangir was named. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Arrival or H.M. ar vue Caprran. 


The achievements and success of the great ones of the realm and 89 
religion and of the spiritual and material rulers are bound up with a 
right intention and a proper behaviour, the chief point of which is the 
seeking after the well-pleasing of God. The differences in the grades 
of mankind are connected with these two great characteristics, 





Whoever possesses these two qualities in a higher degree, becomes 
more and more prosperous, and his sacred personality becomes a source 
of great deeds. God be praised! Those two great qualities, which 
are the stock of realm and religion, exist in the sacred elements of the 
Shahinshah in a quantity and quality which exceed imagination, and 
which few of the great men of old times have attained to, Why then 
speak of leaders of the present time? Hence it is that he is per- 
petually successful in a special manner. His success in realm and 
religion makes him submissive to the incomparable Deity and gracious 
the humble. Just as his fortune increases, so his graciousness be- 
comes greater. At this glorious time when such a vast country had 
been conquered in a short time, he with a thousand supplications to 
God arrived at Fathpir the capital on the day of Dibadin 28 Khirdad, 
Divine month, corresponding to Wednesday 2 Safar (3 June 1573). 
All the grades of mankind were exalted by doing homage, and their 
eyes and hearts were gratified by beholding him. Shaikh Mubarak 
the honoured father of this distracted one of the society of being (A. F.), 
who spent his days in retirement and devotion, and had a wonderful 
association with the lord of the world, and who, though in appear- 
ance he was little acquainted with H.M., yet always kept his heart 
full of light by his loyalty to that unique one of the age, and held 
high rank with him for purity and devotion, came to welcome him and 
to offer his congratulations. He represented that though the general 
public were presenting their felicitations to the lord of the world, yet 
what was now being shed upon his faithful heart from the unseen 
world was as follows: “Let that lord! of the universe of blessing 





1 Khudawand-i-walm-mubarakbadt. I believe that this expression means 
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announce to the loyal and sincere that God, the Bestower of the World, 
hath on account of the abundance of our! right thoughts and 
right actions bestowed upon us® such a great boon and sublime 
blessing (v2z., the holy personality of H.M.), in order that by his wide 
capacity and good administration of the outer world he may become 
the Primate (Peshwa) of the spiritual kingdom, and it is for this pur- 
pose that such glorious victories have been unveiled.” 'The great 
appreciator was much pleased by this wondrous congratulation, and 
dismissed that holy eremite with reverence. He often called the 
weighty announcement to mind and referred to it with his holy lips. 

Also during this happy time the great officers came to court 
from the provinces, and attained their desires. Among them was 
Husain Quli Khan, the governor of Lahore, who came with many 
officers of that province to do homage. He brought Mas‘aid Husain 
M. and «ll the prisoners, who had fallen into his hands in the battle, 
wrapped up in cowhides* from which the horns had not been re- 
moved; and thereby excited great joy at court. The merciful Khe- 
dive pardoned their wickedness and immediately ordered that they 
should be set free from such a dress. For correction and from kind- 
ness he ordered that each of them should be made over to some place 





so that the real character of each might be ascertained.® 





A. F\’s father Mubarak. Mubiarak- 
badi is a sort of pun on his name. 
The message to him from the spiritual 
world was that he should announce 
to the faithful that Akbar had been 
so exalted by external victories in 
order that he might become their 
spiritual king also. 

1 The word md is omitted by B.M. 
add. 27, 247 and 26, 207. 1.0. MS. 
236 has bamd “to us,” which is prob- 
ably right. Evidently this an- 
nouncement of Mubarak’s was  pre- 
lude to the famous decree, given in 
B. 186, which he drew up, whereby 
Akbar was declared to be higher than 
a Mujlahid and to have the power of 
deciding religious questions. It will 





be remembered that when Mubarak 
drew up this document in 987, i.e., 
six years after this announcement, he 
added the statement, B. 187, that he 
had for several years been looking 
forward to such a consummation, 

2 Perhaps the hides were those of 
the 200 cows whom Nizamu-d-din 
mentions as having been slaughtered 
at a temple outside Nagarkot. 

5 The account in the T. A. of these 
events is fuller than that in the 
Akbarnama. Nizamu-d-din says 
that Mas‘afid’s eyes had been sewn 
up, but that Akbar caused these to 
be opened. He also released many 
of the prisoners, and made over 
others to jailors. 





md 


ee 
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Also at this time Kiar Man Singh and other officers came by 40 
way of Idar and were exalted by doing homage. he short account 
of this victorious army is that when it came to the borders of Dangar- 
pir, the zamindar thereof behaved presumptuously and prepared for 
war. The brave troops punished that seditious one and killed a great 
number, and plundered his country. Darveshak, one of the officers 
of the victorious army, was killed. From there the army went, in 
accordance with the orders of the King who protects the obedient 
and punishes the criminal, to Udaipir which is the native country of 
the Rana. The Rana came out to welcome them, and received him 
with respect and put on the royal khil‘at. He brought Man Singh to 
his house as his guest, but owing to his eyil nature he proceeded to 
make excuses ! (about going to court), alleging that “ his well-wishers 
would not suffer him to go.’ He made promises about going to the 
sublime court, but raised objections, and gave Man Singh leave to 
depart, while he himself stayed and procrastinated, Also at this 
time Husain Quli Khan was exalted by the title of Khan Jahan. Hach 
of the officers who had done good service was rewarded with glorious 
fayours, ‘he throne-occupier sate on the masnad of appreciation 
and distributed rewards. He adorned the Sultanate with justice, 
and made justice glorious by grace and gifts. He adorned the heavens 
by. praise, the earth by civilization, the age by tremquilhitys the palace 
by decoration, and man by exaltation, and exerted himself i elevate 
every one in his degree. He shed light by suitable regulations, and 
joined spiritual to material sway ! ka 

One of the dominion-increasing events of this time was that the 
Shahinshah addressed himself to the conquest of Eiken and Bengal, 
because the peasantry were suffering from the dominion of the Sal 
Afghans. The Khan ‘Aalm, Ashraf Khan, M‘uinu-d-din Ahmad Khan, 
Qasim ‘Ali Khan, Mirza ‘Ali, and a number of other officers Bas: 
sent off to the eastern provinces. An order was issued to Mun’im 
Khan Khan Khanan to the effect that “when the sublime standards 





ter was shy of coming there, and put 
off the visit. Erskine in his transla- 
tion B.M. Add. 26, 621 read the word 
as ‘ugr, and so did the author of the 
Igqbalnama, 


| See Elliot VI. 42. He seems to 
have read ghadr, treachery, but the 
MSS. have ‘ugr, and this seems cor- 
rect, Man Singh had been told to 
bring the Rana to court, but the lat- 
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were engaged in purifying and sanctifying the country of Gujarat, 
the faithful servant (Mun‘im) had recognised the circumstances of 


41 the time, and chosen the path of discretion and delay. Now when 


by our dominion and fortune our throne has been made illustrious by 
our justice, it is right that on receiving this missive you proceed to 
conquer that country and to chasten the erring and seditious.” 
Though the loyal officers who held fiefs in those parts were, by the 
favour of God, sufficient, yet as the more they were, the easier 
the task would be, many others were appointed, and from excellent 
foresight Rajah Todar Mal was sent to Mun‘im Khan in order that he 
might impress upon him many of the rules of conquest which had 
been imparted to him (by Akbar). He was also to inquire into the 
capabilities and harmony of the officers and to report thereon to H.M. 
For if they had the energy for world-conquest, there was hope that 
the country would soon come into the possession of the imperial 
servants. Otherwise it would be necessary for H.M. to proceed there 
in person, The Rajah went there quickly and returned and reported 
that there was abundance of troops and that the officers were of one 
accord, and had sincere intentions and lofty aspirations. According- 
ly the mind of H.M. was set at rest. 


4 
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CHAPTER X. 


THe EXPEDITION OF THR SHAHINSHAH FOR THE SECOND TIME TO 
GUJARAT, AND HIS RETURN WITH VICTORY. 


Though in the eyes of the superficial many things are the cause 
of joy to the envious and those of narrow capacity, yet in fact, they 
are the beginnings of increased dominion and the vanguard of bril- 
liant fortune. ‘hey are at once the key of hope and peace, and the 
bolt upon sedition, and both the material of increased loyalty, and the 
leaven of destruction for the hypocritical. Of this nature was the 
commotion which now arose in Gujarat, to quell which the world’s 
Khedive went there in person. The brief account of this instructive 
occurrence is that when H.M. the Shahinshah dismissed the Khan 
A‘azam M. Koka and went on to the capital, the latter, as he knew 
that Ikhtiyar-il-mulk had raised the head of sedition in Idar in con- 
junction with Rai Narain, the zamindar thereof, and that the sons of 
Sher Khan Fiiladi had joined him, in order not to delay the affairs 
of the State, went off straight to that province without going to 
Ahmadabad. Mirza Muqim,' who had a fief there, left it on account 
of the predominance of those evil conspirators, and joined himself to 
him. 

The Khan A‘azam was in the act of extirpating that crew when 42 
the dust of Muhammad Husain* M.’s strife rose up again. The brief 
account of this is that Muhammad Husain M. heard in the territory 
of Daulatabad in the Deccan of H.M.’s proceeding to the capital, and 
came to Surat and stirred up commotion. Qulij Khan shut himself 
up and attended to the defence of the fort. ‘The Mirza left that place 
and came to Broach which he took owing to the unfaithfulness of 
Qutbu-d-din’s servants. From there he went to Cambay and also got 
possession of that place without a battle owing to the carelessness of 
Hasan * Khan (Khazanci) who came away to Ahmadabad. The Khan 








8 Nigamu-d-din has Hasan Khan 
Kurkaraq and says he was the shiq- 
Elliot V. 360 has Karkarah by: 


1 Perhaps the Muqim Naqshbandt 


of Blochmann 483. ct 
2 Blochmann 463. dar. 
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A‘azam sent Saiyid Hamid, Saiyid Bahau-d-din, Shaikh Muhammad 
of Monghyr and a number of others to assist Qutbu-d-din Khan. Just 
then Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk and the body of men who were in the defiles of 
the hill-country acquired strength ' and came forward. The Khan 
A‘azam took protection in a strong place and stayed there. The rebels 
could not venture to attack him. They considered, “ How long will 
he stay there? What advantage will he reap from it? Our course is 
to attack Ahmadabad. If the Khan A‘azam come out of that strong- 
hold we shall fight him and perhaps we shall succeed. If he does not 
come out we shall get possession of Ahmadabad.” With this evil in- 
tention they marched out. At the end of the day the Khan A‘azam, 
when he heard of the march of the enemy, proceeded rapidly towards 
Ahmadabad. As the day was near its close the enemy could not 
oppose him, and Khan A‘azam without halting during the night en- 
tered the city at dawn. On the same night Muhammad Husain 
M. passed close by after his defeat at Cambay and some baggage 
was captured by him. As he was in a miserable plight, he passed 
along at a distance from the Khan A‘azam’s army, and joined 
Ikhtiyar:al-mulk and the sons of Sher Khan Faladi. ‘The account 
of this mysterious boon is that Qutbu-d-din Khan, Saiyid Hamid 
Bokhari, Naurang Khan and a number of the servants of the Khan 
A‘agam came to Cambay. That wretch, though he had few men, 
exceeded his powers of resistance, but was utterly defeated. Saiyid 
Bahau-d-din displayed great bravery and offered up his life. The 
officers regarded his defeat as a great boon and did not address 
themselves to pursuing him. If they had exerted themselves a little, 
the scoundrel would have been caught. 

In fine, when he had joined that inauspicious crew, he was very 
earnest that they should hasten to Ahmadabad. ‘The Gujratis made 
long speeches and debated the matter for three days. ‘This was 
owing to the good fortune of the Shahinshah, and the Khan A‘azam 
employed this respite in strengthening the ways of ingress and egress. 





mistake for Karkaraq. The word is 
Turkish and means wardrobe or 
keeper of wardrobe. See B. 87 n, 2 
and 616. Kurk means fur, and the 
word is properly Kurkiarag. 


' T adopt the reading of Add. 26, 
207 which has balish yafta. The text 
has istamalat ydfta and there is the 
variant malish ydfta. 
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The Cambay officers also arrived, and after some more days those ill- 
fated and presumptuous men arrived in the neighbourhood of Ah- 
madabad. Though the army was such that if they had given battle, 
the imperial servants would have been victorious, yet as the Khan 
A‘azain had not confidence in his own men or in those of Qutbued-din 43 
Khan, he did not engage. At the time of bidding him adieu the far- 
sighted Khedive had advised him that if by heaven's decree the 
seditious should gather together, and there should be a hot disturb- 
ance, he should be very cautious about giving battle. He observed 
this fortune-increasing advice. One day Fazil Khan (son of the Khan 
Kilin) came out near the Khanpir gate, and sought for a combatant, 
when a body of the enemy fell upon him, and as soon as they attacked 
his men, they fled, and Fazil Khan was severely wounded. When he 
came inside of the city he expired. Sultan Khwaja! got separated 
from his horse and fell into the ditch. They fastened a basket and 
pulled him by a rope. But as by heaven’s arrangement they were 
all agreed that they could not with their troops give battle, the Khan 
A‘azam sent a report to the Sublime Threshold along with Sultan 
Khwaja, in which he described the state of affairs and asked for assis- 
tance, moral and physical, from the Shahinshah. When the Khwaja 
arrived at court and the facts of the rising of the dust of commotion 
were shown to H.M., inasmuch as that mine of manliness and ocean 
of kindness was exceedingly fond of M. Koka, his world-conquering 
genius determined that he would make an expedition in person and 
go post towards that country. As from shortness of time there was 
not an opportunity for the men’s making arrangements for this great 
enterprise, he opened the door of the treasury and poured abundant 
money into the laps of his servants in presents and in assistance. And 
the sacred harem was set off along with many of the faithful officers, 
such as Shuja‘at Khan, Raja Bhagwant Das, Saiyid Mahmid Birha, 
and Rai Rim Singh. He also exclaimed with his holy tongue, 
«Though in observance of appearances I am arranging Tonia dae- 
patch of men, yet it has flashed on my interior that no one will arrive 
before me.” The Khan-jahin and S‘aid Khan and many of the Panjab 
officers were dismissed in order that they might arrange for the de- 
fence of that province. But he took from among them as his own 





1 Blochmann 423. He was son of Khwaja Khawand Dost. 
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companions M. Yiisuf ' Khin and Makhsiis 8 Khan, and an order was 
issued that Mozaffar Khin should take the Malwa officers, and 
proceed rapidly to Gujrat, and that Kuar Mansingh should collect 
the fief-holders of Kachhiwarah, and hasten to come (to Akbar). 
Rajah Bihari Mal, Rajah Todar Mal, Shaikh Ibrahim, Hakim-al-mulk, 
Shaikh Ahmad and many of the loyal were left in charge of the 
princes and of the capital. 

When his holy mind was at rest about the arrangements, he on 
the day of Abin 10 Shahriyar, Divine month, corresponding to 
Sunday 24 Rabi’-al-ikhir, 23 August 1573, mounted on a swift and 
softly-going she-camel.” 


Verse. 
“A camel * swifter than an arrow ” 


and taking the reins of victory in his hand, and with the help of the 
strong cable of reliance upon God, proceeded on the long journey to 
Gujrat. The loyal officers, and his special intimates accompanied 
him-—-some on swift she-camels, and some on fiery-hoofed horses. 
When a watch of the night had passed, he for the relief of the loyal 
halted in the town of Toda. In the morning he again started under 
the guidance of an auspicious star, and early in the morning of Mon- 
day reached the stage of Hans Mahal, and there halted for a while. 
From there he hastened on still faster, and after a watch of the night 
had passed he reached M‘uizzibad.° On that day many of the 
followers had not the strength of body to keep up with him. He also 
felt some heaviness in his limbs, but in spite of that, after midnight 
he got upon a chariot and proceeded on rapidly. 





| Blochmann 846, 6 Toda Bhim, 70 m, W. by 8. Agra 


2 Blochmann 888, 


(Elliot V. 3862n.) and consequently 





’ Jamaza. According to A. PB. under 50 from Fathptr Sikri. It 
Akbar’s name for a female camel, is in Jaiptr. Tt was Badayfini’s 
put the word is Arabic. See Bloch- birth-place. See J. II. 181 and 
mann 143. 183. 

4 Kamangardant a camel, but 6 Marked Mozabad in map to 
literally a bow-necked one. ‘The Bayley's Gujrat, 30 m. S-W. Jaipar 
hemistich puns on the double mean- (Hlliot). Nizamu-d-din calls the 
ing. : : place Mozabad, or Morabad. 
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Verse. 


The chariot goes swift as a cloud, 

Like as Patience departs from lovers, 
From the rapid going outside and inside 
The echo reaches the southern ! sky (?) 


An orderwas given that if from being overpowered by sleep he 
should order them to drive slowly they were to regard such an order 
as unheard and go on as fast as before. The servants obeyed this 
order and drove on, At last at breakfast time on Tuesday they 
reached the bounteous spot of Ajmir. H.M. visited the glorious 
shrine and paid reverence to his God. He sought aid from the holy 
spirit of the Khwaja and distributed gifts to the attendants on the 
shrine. Thereafter he alighted at the palace which he had erected 
in that city and took repose there. At the close of that day he 
mounted on horseback * and went on rapidly, and on the morning of 
Wednesday he was joined * in the district of Mirtha® by Shah Quli 
Khin Muhram, Saiyid Mahmud Khan Barha, Muhammad Quli Khan 
Toqbai, who belonged to the advance-army but had halted. He halted 
for awhile and then moved on. A watch of the day had passed when 
the town of Jitaran was illuminated by the Shihinshah’s advent, and 
a watch of the day remained when he again went on, At the end of 
the day his joyous spirit was inclined to hunt, Just thena black buck 
showed itself, and H.M. said, “Ifa swift c?ta catch this deer it will be 45 








8 Elliot makes Nigamu-d-din say 
the part of the sky where the Ss. that the night of Alcbar's departure 
polestar is visible. But perhaps.Joe from Ajmir was bright moonlight, 
, and the but this could not be the case near 
the end of the lunar month, and what 
Nigamu-d-din says is that Akbar 


1 Burang-i-gardin. Burang means 


here means rust, or darkness. 
meaning is that the colour of the sky 
was changed, or that the wheels were 


covered with dust. Rang has also 
the meaning of a bell, and the phrase 
may mean the bell, ie., the vault of 
the sky. 

4 Ajmir is 228 miles west of Agra 
or about 200 from Fatkpar whence 
Akbar started. ‘The TA. says he left 


at breakfast time. 





travelled all night, like the moon, 
qamrwar. 

$ The meaning is that he joined 
them there. The advance-army was 
still in front, but these men had halt- 
ed. See Hlliot V. 36. 

® Merta of I. G., in Jodhpar. 
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a sign that Muhammad Husain M. will come into our hands.” With 
this idea he loosed the c#ta, and the deer was caught, and the prey of 
joy came into the net. At midnight Sojat (in Jodhpir) was reached, 
and he rested till the dawn of Thursday. When it became light he 
got upon the saddle, and at the time of mounting it was told him that 
the holy harem and the advance-army were in the town of Pali (Jodh- 
pir). He ordered that his attendants should pursue their journey 
while he with a few of his special intimates proceeded to Pali. When 
he had gone a little way he learned that the report was false. He 
turned back from there and resumed his proper course. At the end 
of the day when the attendants had halted in the vicinity of the town 
of Bhagwinpir, and were much distressed at being excluded from 
service and the delay in the arrival of the loyal standards, the Khe- 
dive of the world appeared and shed his light upon them. They 
were all cheered and there were general rejoicings. H.M. wished to 
go on to Gujrat by way of Sirohi, as that was somewhat the shorter 
route, but his well-wishers: begged that he would go by Jalaur. 
Their motive was that there were many evil characters on the former 
and that H.M. had few men with him. Perhaps their commotion 
might hinder his advance. H.M. did not accept this advice, as his 
foot was firmly fixed in reliance upon God, and his heart linked to 
secret favours. The scout Shugiina was ordered to conduct the cor- 
tége by the route of Sirohi. The well-meaning ones when they saw 
that the following of their suggestion was hopeless, intrigued with 
Shugiina and arranged that he should give out the road as leading 
to Sirohi, but should really go to Jalaur. With this intent they set 
out in the beginning of the night. ‘lhe guide made a mistake 
and they came into a forest full of mud. The loyalists were some- 
what distressed and many of the retinue got separated. Apparently 
this was a punishment for their opposition. At the end of the night 
they came to a village, and learnt that it was one of the dependen- 
cies of Jalaur, and that they were on their way to Jilaur. H.M. 
grew angry and halted there for a time. In the morning of Friday 
he pushed on. A tiger appeared on the left hand, and Saif Khan 
Koka and Mirzida ‘Ali Khan prepared to hunt it. H.M. said, 
“ Friends, swear by the dust of the holy feet that you will not go 
after this, seeing that we have another object in view. It is no gain 
to our work that we should knowingly and intentionally undertake 
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such an affair as this. Perchance some injury might ensue, More- 46 
over the experienced men of India haye settled that it is a good 
omen if a tiger or such-like appear on the left, and they do not 
kill it.’ By these kind words he restrained those tiger-hearts from 
tiger-hunting and went on. When they had gone on a little way, 
they learned that the army of fortune which had been previously 
despatched had gone by this road. Shahbaz Khan was ordered to 
bring on the retinue slowly, while H.M. went ahead with a few fol- 
lowers. 

When the standards of fortune reached the district of Jalaur 
there arose a sound of drums, and it appeared that this came from 
the advance-army. ‘Two watches of the day had passed when they 
reached Jalaur. The great officers were exalted by making the pros- 
tration. An order was given that the commanders of the camp 
should take each one of H.M.’s companions to their quarters and 
show them hospitality. He himself entered for a while the harem. 
Then he came out and gave an opportunity for kornish (salutation), 
He ordered the horse-dealers who had come with the camp to be pro- 
duced with their stables. They received suitable prices, and swift- 
coursers were distributed to many persons. An order was given that 
Shahbaz Khan and Kamal Khan of Jilaur should accompany the camp 
and that the other officers should proceed along with H.M. When 
half of the night had passed, he mounted a swift horse and went on 
rapidly till midday on Saturday. After that he halted in Pattanwal.t 
Hoe saw the moon®* of Jamada-al-awwal in that pleasant spot and 
enjoyed himself for a while and then went on. And so rapidly did 
he proceed that till the end of Sunday he did not repose (it., saw 
repose in unrepose). On the eve of Monday he reached the town of 
Disa which is twenty kos from Pattan. Shih ‘Ali Langa,’ who gov- 
erned there on the behalf of the Khan Kilin, from misunderstanding 
thought it was a foreign army and shut the fort-gate. When he 
learned the truth, he became fortunate by doing homage. The 


opinion of all the officers was that H.M. should hasten to Pattan, and 








3 This was a son of the Bakhshi 
Langa who helped Humayiin in 
flight from Sher Shah, 


1 Not identified. 

2 Mah-i-jwmada-al-awali. The Ist 
day of the month is meant. It was 
29 August, 1573. 

9 
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stay there one day so that the brave men who had fallen behind 
might come up. H.M.’s opinion was that there was no necessity to 
go to Pattan, or even to inform the Khan Kilian and others who were 

47 there. Possibly they might on account of the length of their service 
put obstacles in the way of the rapid movement of the imperial reti- 
nue, and the report of its arrival might reach the enemy, and he 
might in consequence retire. Many encouraging words fell from his 
lips. By the efforts and importunities of the intimate courtiers it was 
determined that H.M. should leave Pattan on one side and go on to- 
wards Gujrat, (i.e., apparently Ahmadabad the capital), while one of 
the swift goers should go and bring the Pattan army. Khwaja 
Ghiagu-d-din ‘Ali Agaf Khan was sent off for this purpose. The 
world’s lord went on with the army of fortune at midnight. At 
breakfast time on Monday he reached the territory of Balisina! 
which is five kos from Pattan. Just then the Khan Kilin with his 
army and Wazir Khan, Shah Fakhru-d-din, Taiyib Khin, Khangir? 
and other officers were exalted by doing homage. They had been 
appointed out of foresight before the commotion had occurred, and 
as the road was dangerous they had out of precaution halted in 
Pattan. 

At this stage the conquering troops were arranged in order. 
Mirza Khan, Shuja‘at Khan, Saiyid Mahmid Khan Barha, Sadiq 
Khan, and a number of heroes were in the centre, which is the 
station of the special g#r,° the right wing was held by the Khan 
Kilan and other braye men; Wazir Khan and a number of courage- 
ous men of note were appointed to the left wing; Muhammad Quli 
Khan Toqbai, Tarkhin Diwana, and others were in the vanguard. 
The far-seeing mind of the Shahinshah arranged that he himself and 
a band of devoted loyalists should form the reserve. There were 








1 The text has Maliyana, but the 
variant Baélisana is supported by 
Nigamu-d-din. There is a Balisina 
mentioned in the I. G, as in the Kadi MSS. have Palitana, but if this is 
subdivision of Baroda. The Bom. G. correct it cannot be the well-known 
speaks of a Balasinor. I think, how- Palitana. 

‘ever, that the proper reading is Mai- 2 Rajah Bhagwan Das’ nephew. 
sana, the Mesana of I. G. which is 8 Blochmann 110 n. 
43 miles N. Ahmadabad. It is, how- 


ever, more than 5 kos from Pattan. 
Blochmann 486 says it is 18 kos 
S.E. Pattan. Erskine and also some 
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about one hundred horsemen in attendance on him, each of whom 
was a match for thousands. 
Verse. 


The lance of each was a flame which melted cuirasses 
The sword of each a borer which pierced rocks 

At once the bow of Rustum, and the arrow of Arash ! 
All were deer for swiftness, and tiger-hunters 

All were perfect in their services 

All were alert in their obediences. 


At the end of Monday H.M. set out from the town of Baliséna 
(qu. Mesana ?). Shugiina, who was the special scout, was ordered to 
go quickly to Ahmadabad, to inform the garrison of the coming of 
the victorious troops, and to bid them prepare for battle. When the 
troops came near, the Ahmadabad army was to come out and join 
them. 

HLM. rode on all night, and when part of the day had elapsed 
he arrived at the village of Cotana which is a dependency of Kari. 
There it was learnt that a number of the enemy under the command 
of Raoliya,® a servant of Sher Khan Faladi, had strengthened the 
fort,# and were prepared for battle. Apparently the wretches 48 
thought that the Khan Kilan had sent a body of troops from Pattan 
against Kari. They therefore came out and drew up in battle array. 
At the same moment H.M. gave the order to a body of troops belong: 
ing to the victorious army to advance and rouse those inBOl eile 
wretches from their neglectful sleep. In a moment they killed a 
large number of them, and the others fled inside the fort. They were 
hen the standards of fortune arrived and 
halted in the city- bazaar. HM. summoned the experienced officers 
and asked what was the proper thing now that the enemy had en- 
tered the fort. A party who were overcome by rashness, and were 


preparing to take the fort w 





The I. 0. MS. vary between Rao 
Liya and auliya. 

$'The text has qila girt,* the defend- 
ing of the fort.’ But Add. is aw 
has qil'@ kart, * the fort of Kari, 
and this is also how Erskine read 
the passage. Add. 26, 621, and is 
probably correct. 


1 Arash was a famous archer in 
the service of Minicihr. See Bur- 
han Qati s. v- 

2 Or Kadi. 

8 Blliot calls him Roliya. Add. 
26, 207 has auliya mulasim, i.e. ser- 
and 27, 247 has magariban 


yvants, ee 
Erskine has Rao Liai. 


mulazim. 
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inconsiderate represented that the proper thing to do was to advance 
after having taken the fort. That unique pearl of wisdom and ex- 
perience said that there would be no advantage in taking this petty 
fort, and that all their efforts should be devoted to getting hold of 
the rebels of Gujrat. If they paid attention to the taking of this 
fort, the task might be drawn out to some days. In this event the 
enemy would hear of the arrival of H.M. and withdraw themselves, 
and it was clear that the fort would be taken without difficulty by 
the imperial troops which were approaching. Just then a bullet 
struck one of the soldiers who was standing near H.M., and the man 
lost his courage and displayed cowardice. When the matter was in- 
quired into it was found that the bullet had passed through his clothes 
and been spent (sard shuda bid). It was the neighbourhood of the 
holy personality that made it innocuous, 


Verse, 


On the fateful day the spear rends the coat of mail 
But does not pierce the tunic of the undoomed, 


At last they all agreed to what H.M. had said. They left the 
fort and went on. When they had gone two os H.M. ordered a halt 
in order to refresh the troops. Next night M. Yisuf Khan, Qasim 
Khan and a number of the officers who were coming up in the rear, 
arrived with torches, he garrison of the fort believed them to be 
the special army of H.M. and came ont of the fort and went off with- 
out a battle. So the idea of H.M. was confirmed. At dawn on 
Wednesday the army marched on in the order that had been ar- 
ranged. 

When H.M. arrived within three fos of Ahmadabad, Asaf Khan 
was sent off quickly to that metropolis to tell that by the Divine aid 
the shadow of justice was being cast upon the inhabitants, and that 
it was fitting that the officers should with thankful hearts and loyal 


49 service join the august retinue. ‘The names of the officers who in this 


rapid march accompanied H.M. are as follows :— 


List. 


1. M. Khan, heir of Bairam Khan. 
2. Saif Khan Koka. 
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8. Zain Khan Koka. 

4. Tusain Khwaja ‘Abdullah Khan. 
5. Jagannath. 

6. Rai Sal. 

7. Jaimal. 

8. Jagmal Patwar. 

9. Khwaja Ghiasu-d-din ‘Ali Asaf Khan. 
10. Rajah Bir Bar. 

11. Rajah Dip Cand. 

12. Mir Ghiasu-d-din ‘Ali Naqib Khan. 
13. Muhammad! Zamin. 

14, Bahadur Khan. 

15. Man Singh Darbari. 

16. Saiyid Khwaja. 

17. Shaikh Abdu-r-rahim. 

18. Ram Dis Kachwiha. 

19. Ram Cand. 

20. Bahadur Khan qirdar. 

91. Sanwal Das. 
22. Jadin Kaith Darbari. 
23. Sarkh Badakhshi. 
24. Dawar Bahila. 

25. Har Das. 

26. ‘Tara Cand Khwas. 

27. La‘l Kalanwat.? 


When the standards of fortune came near the enemy H.M. turned 
his attention towards putting on and bestowing cuirasses. One of the 


instructive occurre 
Presence wearing a heavy cuirass ( 


nees was that Jaimal, the son of Ripst, came into the 


bagtar). That gracious one felt for 








| Brother of Muhammad Yiasuf, perhaps some of the other Hindus 


Blochmann 533. 

2 Erskine in his MS. translation 
justly remarks on the number of 
Hindus in this list. No. 25 Har Das 
appears in some MSS. as Patr Das, 
Blochmann 469. No. 27 is also 
called Miyan La'l, Blochmann 612 
andn.4. He was & musician, and 





mentioned were civilians. Sanwal 
or Sanwlah is perhaps the painter of 
thatname. See B.108. Inthe Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum, 8. Kensing- 
ton, there is in the Clarke MS. a pic- 
ture of the battle of Sarnal by him. 
‘Tara Cand may also be the painter 
mentioned in B. 108. 
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him and ordered that a cuirass should be giver him from h 
store, and presented his cuirass to Karn, the grandson of Maldeo, who 
was without one. When Jaimal showed himself to Ripsi the latter 
asked him about the cuirass,—as he had confidence in it,—and when 
he learned what had happened, he, out of the enmity which he had 
with the Maldeo family, and on account of the goodness of the cuirass, 
and from his want of spirit, sent a person to demand the cuirass. ‘The 
messenger from his want of sense forgot discretion and delivered the 
message. The lord of horizons from his width of capacity did not 
regard his shameful conduct and said, “ We gave in exchange for 
it one of our own special cuirasses. Your remark is not courteous.” 
Riipsi in his folly took off his cuirass and made his body bare. 
That mountain of calmness and moderation who might have ordered 
the chastisement of that infatuated one, understood what to do and 
took off his own armour (saying), “ Since our servants have resolved 
on going into this battle which will test men’s mettle, without armour, 
it would not agree with valour that we should go armed.” When 
Rajah Bhagwan Das heard of Riipsi’s! misconduct, he gave him salu- 
tary advice and poured vinegar into the cup of his intoxicated head. 
He bitterly reproached him and brought him to repentance and apo- 
logies. He flung forward the head of shame and hastened to the 
es Presence. Rajah Bhagwan represented that Ripsi had been eating 
50 bang (bhing) and begged for mercy. The gracious Khedive accepted 
his petition and overlooked the fault. From there he moved forward 
in proper order, On this march he mounted the horse Nar Baigi 
light), Rajah Bhagwan Das congratulated him on the victory 
at and said, “ Three signs of success have pppeared, each one 
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horse. Second.—A favourable wind is blowing from behind the vic- 
Third.—A great number of crows and kites are keep- 
ing us company.” His representation was approved of, and many of 
those present had their hearts rejoiced. 


torious army. 





the plural augat was used instead of 
the singular wagt. However, the 1.0. 
MSS. have augal. 


qualities, and some such reading is 
preferable to augat. If Bhagwan 
was referring to the time of mount- 
ing the horse one does not see why 


EEE 
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CHAPTER XI. f 


Tan ArRIvAL of THE SHAHINSHAH AT AHMADABAD} THe UPLirrina oF 
THE BANnNers or Conqusst, AND THE VICTORY OVER 
Monammap Husain M. 


Though ! the final issue of actions and the solution of difficulties 
throw flashes of light on the mysterious purposes of God, yet the 
acute and active-minded—who by the blessing of God and the efforts 
of their own genius have struck out a way into the hidden chamber 
of destiny, and who have thus attained to some acquaintance with 
the secrets of Hxistence—are well aware that the success of religious 
and temporal ends and the unveiling of the virgins of desires, spiri- 
tual or physical, depend upon right intention, just thinking and suit- 
able action, Hspecially is this so with regard to the designs of high- 
born rulers. Fortune raises many walls of hindrance in front of their 
purposes, but whenever the auspicious and felicitous look upon the 
multiplicity of their affairs as material for increasing their prudence 

a and appreciate the lofty dignity of Kingship, and understand the 
2 7 various grades of humanity and make use of them and so become 
4 : adorners of the world; and when they regard the beautifying of ex- 
ternal conditions as the ordering of the spiritual world, and do not, 
like the superficial, consider secular work as opposed to and erciunne 
_ of the spiritual world, but recognise that the well-ordering of outward 
matters is the choicest form of worshipping the Creator of the world 
assuredly will the Managers of the eternal world grant in the Kt 
complete manner the accomplishment of whatever they shall under- 
‘ take, Glo ious deeds, such as human strength is insufficient for, and 
which the world’ comprehension cannot grasp, will be effected in the 
. N ay, even things which such princes have not 
not found the way to their illustrious 
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minds, will be clothed by the Originators of the world of production 
in the most splendid robes of being! At the present day these lofty 
qualities, the stuff of vast success, exist in the holy personality of the 
Shahinshah to a degree which needs not the encomia of adorners of 
sentences, and which is greater than human reason can conceive. 
Hence it is that thé increase in the God-given dominion of this sub- 
lime lord, and the accomplishment (Jit., the face-showing) of the 
designs of him whom God hath magnified are beyond the petty scope 
of human intellect. Though I know that the ill-conditioned and short- 
sighted regard these prolegomena of praise as the panegyrics of con- 51 
ventional encomiasts, yet, as in this book of fortune I have the noble 
and hard-to-be-attained title of a pure heart, the evil glance of those 
purblind eyes makes no stain on the temple-verge of my soul. He 
who is far-seeing and a friend of inquiry and a foe of hypocrisy will 
perceive, if he properly consider the record of the Ghahinshih, 
achievements which is inscribed on the rolls of the Age, that what 
this spectator of the congeries of existence is writing down is a drop 
from the ocean and a mote from the desert! Especially is this so in 
regard to this marvellous campaign which is fitted to embellish the 
masterpieces of great. princes ! ; 
To make a long story short, the world’s lord being possessed of 
a right intention, an upright mind, supreme confidence in God, and a , 











lofty courage, and also because by giving even a slight attention to e 
the matter, 300 or 400 first-rate troopers could be collected in a abort 
space of time, accomplished in nine ' days such a long journey—which 4 
caravans take two or three months to effect—accompanied by a ow « 
followers, and having encountered more than 20,000 rebels, he gained i 
a victory over them on the day of Bahram 20 Shahriyir, Divine a | 
month, corresponding to Wednesday 5 Jamida-al-awwal (2 Septem- ; 
ber, 1573). The account of this wondrous affair briefly is that when a 
the royal standards came near the enemy, and there was To sign of = 
the army of Gujrat, some of those who had the right of audience sug- 5 : 
contend with the wind, rain and mud, : 4 


1 Akbar’s feat, considered merely 
as one of rapid travelling, was not i 
equal to Colonel Townley’s ride from falls.” Grant Duff's Notes from a 


Belgrade to Constan' inople when he Diary, for 1889, p- 8. But, of course, 
fe tant ‘y> f 


hours, “having the whole time to with him. 


10 


and having into the bargain two bad 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tae ARRIVAL of THE SHAHINSHAH aT AHMADABAD} THE UPLIFTING OF 
tan Banners or Conquest, AND THE VICTORY OVER 
Mowammap Husain M. 


Though! the final issue of actions and the solution of difficulties 
throw flashes of light on the mysterious purposes of God, yet the 
acute and active-minded—who by the blessing of God and the efforts 
of their own genius have struck out a way into the hidden chamber 
of destiny, and who have thus attained to some acquaintance with 
the secrets of Hxistence—are well aware that the success of religious 
and temporal ends and the unveiling of the virgins of desires, spiri- 
tual or physical, depend upon right intention, just thinking and suit- 
able action. specially is this so with regard to the designs of high- 
born rulers. Fortune raises many walls of hindrance in front of their 
purposes, but whenever the auspicious and felicitous look upon the 
multiplicity of their affairs as material for increasing their prudence 
and appreciate the lofty dignity of Kingship, and understand the 
various grades of humanity and make use of them and so become 
adorners of the world; and when they regard the beautifying of ex- 
ternal conditions as the ordering of the spiritual world, and do not, 
like the superficial, consider secular work as opposed to and exclusive 
of the spiritual world, but recognise that the well-ordering of outward 
matters is the choicest form of worshipping the Creator of the world, 
assuredly will the Managers of the eternal world grant in the most 
complete manner the accomplishment of whatever they shall under- 
take. Glorious deeds, such as human strength is insufficient for, and 
which the world’s comprehension cannot grasp, will be effected in the 
briefest space of time. Nay, even things which such princes have not 
wished for, and which have not found the way to their illustrious 





1 Nearly the whole of this exordium 
is omitted in the Lucknow edition. 
Chapter XI begins there at p. 51, il, 3, 
of the Bib, Ind. edition. ‘The mean- 


ing of the first sentence seems to be 
that though things are generally 
ruled by destiny, yet much depends 
upon forethought and wisdom, 
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minds, will be clothed by the Originators of the world of production 
in the most splendid robes of being! At the present day these lofty 
qualities, the stuff of vast success, exist in the holy personality of the 
Shahinshah to a degree which needs not the encomia of adorners of 
sentences, and which is greater than human reason can conceive, 
Hence it is that thé increase in the God-given dominion of this sub- 
lime lord, and the accomplishment (lit., the face-showing) of the 
designs of him whom God hath magnified are beyond the petty scope 
of human intellect. Though I know that the ill-conditioned and short- 
sighted regard these prolegomena of praise as the panegyrics of con- 
ventional encomiasts, yet, as in this book of fortune [ have the noble 
and hard-to-be-attained title of a pure heart, the evil glance of those 
purblind eyes makes no stain on the temple-verge of my soul. He 
who is far-seeing and a friend of inquiry and a foe of hypocrisy will 
perceive, if he properly consider the record of the Shahinshah, 
achievements which is inscribed on the rolls of the Age, that what 
this spectator of the congeries of existence is writing down is a drop 
from the ocean and a mote from the desert! Hspecially is this so in 
regard to this marvellous campaign which is fitted to embellish the 
masterpieces of great. princes ! 

To make a long story short, the world’s lord being possessed of 
a right intention, an upright mind, supreme confidence in God, end a 
lofty courage, and also because by giving even a slight attention to 
the matter, 300 or 400 first-rate troopers could be collected in a short 
space of time, accomplished in nine ' days such a long journey—which 
caravans take two or three months to effect—accompanied by a few 
followers, and having encountered more than 20,000 rebels, he gained 
a victory over them on the day of Bahram 20 Shahriyir, Divine 
month, corresponding to Wednesday 5 Jamida-al-awwal (2 Septem- 
ber, 1573). The account of this wondrous affair briefly is that when 
the royal standards came near the enemy, and thers was no sign of 
the army of Gujrat, some of those who had the right of audience sug- 





contend with the wind, rain and mud, 
as one of rapid trayelling, was nob and DAE RS into ShaibarEAas i bad 
equal to Colonel Townley’s ride from falls: Grant ie 8 a rom a 
Belgrade to Constantinople when he Diary, for 1889, P. le ut, 0} pies: 
traversed 820 miles in 5 days, 11 Akbar hed to bring his troops along 
hours, “having the whole time to with him, 


10 


1 Akbar's feat, considered merely 
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gested that a night-attack should be made. H.M. did not approve of ledge? If the fact be really so, show me a sign of the royal 
this suggestion as it savoured of deception. elephants, and of the great army. What speech is this that you have 
uttered? The truth is that our couriers left the king in Fathpar 

Verse. fourteen days ago.” Subhan Quli replied, ‘‘ The king has made this 

A night-attack is the trade of cowards | long march in nine days and has arrived with his devoted followers.” 

It is disdained by heroes. he the ill-fated one heard this and became convinced of its truth 

, ey P — 1e hastened to his own camp, and proceeded to arrange forces. When 

Be, relied upon the Divine aid and proceeded to battle. Orders > H.M. learnt that the ae was ‘ee of his ed he, in his 
were given for sounding the kettle-drums and for blowing the | abundant manliness and generosity in war, halted for some time until 
trumpets, 1 the swift scouts announced that the enemy were putting on their 
Verse. cuirasses and drawing up in line. Thereupon the order was given 

A noise came from the flute of war for crossing the river. Though the energetic exerted themselves to 

The drums made a noise in the world. bring up the Khin Kalin they were not successful and represented 

MHarvebelavyhed Geant content mr ther numbers and had Prebsed | that the enemy were numerons, and that it was advisable to remain 


on this side of the river till the army of Gujrat arrived. H.M. said, 
“Tn all enterprises and especially in this expedition all my reliance 
is on the Divine aid. If I had looked to ordinary means I ought not 
to have come this long journey so unattended. Now that the enemy 


on the siege. They were expecting the coming of Sher Khan Faladi. 
When the sublime cavalcade came near the Saibarmati the order was 
given that the troops should be drawn up in order and should cross 
the river. The officers were expecting the army of Gujrat and hesi- ihe 


aa y are stationary and preparing for battle, what propriety is there in 
tated to pavencer At this time about three hundred horse, who had standing still in expectancy.” As superficiality and the consideration 
come from Sarkéc, showed themselves, and H.M. ordered the special L of ways and means influenced those heroes, they delayed the crossing 


musketeers such as Salbahan, Qadir ‘Ali, Ranjit and others of the 
seldom-missing splitters of hairs to fire at them, ‘The latter fled to 
52 their entrenchments. The noise of trumpets and drums resounded. 


of the river and restrained the Shahinshah by stratagem. When 
that royal cavalier of the battlefield which tests men perceived the 
disposition of those timid ones who did not consider primary causes, 53 


Some of the enemy thought it was Sher Khin Faladi who was the ocean of his terrible majesty boiled over. By the inspiration of 
coming, while others were certain that it was Khin Kalin coming his fortune he separated himself from the companionship of those 
from Pattan to help the Khin A‘azim. Muhammad Husain M. surface-viewers, and relying on the Divine help plunged into that 


was astonished at the uproar and went ont in person to get intelli- 


swollen river along with his special followers who always kept by him. 
gence. Subhin Quli Turk and some of the loyal heroes had come a 


little in advance of the troops to the riverbank and were inquiring ; Verse. 

into the position of the enemy. The Mirza raised his voice and asked ys Once more he entered upon vengeance 

who the troops were. Subhan Quli Turk, with the idea of inspiring He urged on his swift steed , 

dread into the enemy and of causing division among them, replied, 4 The sparks from the horses’ hoofs lighted up the soil 

““O ignorant one, behold H.M. the Shihinshah in person with a large | He came to the river and the fishes’ eyes were burnt 

army, why do you stand still, and why do you ask, be quick and lead 1) Death became the partner of his spear 

away this doomed force.” ‘Though the Mirza’s heart was moved by ~ i The mouth of the crocodile of evil was opened. 

the royal majesty, which is a ray of Divine glory, yet as the garment | The putting his horse to the river, and the finding bottom oc- 
of his fate had been woven in black, he rejoined, “ O brother, are curred at the same time, and this caused joy to the exoteric, and also 


you frightening me, and are you speaking from your own know- 


op-~ 
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was a foretaste of the delight of conquest. At this time he called 
for his helmet which he had taken off and made over to the Rajah Dib 
Cand! to hold in his hand and bring along with him. The Rajah 
produced it, but in the hurry of the advance he had let the nosepiece * 
of the helmet fall into the road. H.M., said, “It isa good omen for 
our front (peshgah)* has been made clear.” He then announced to 
them that there would be victory. Just then one of the active heroes 
produced before H.M. the head of a rebel. That too was an omen 
of victory. The king moved on with his faithful followers and when 
the great officers saw this they dropped the thread of calculation and 
began to cross the river. 

The Mirza from his ill-fatedness came ont to fight with his bene- 
factor and the king of the age. He appointed Wali Khan, the son of 
Jajhar Khin Habshi—whom the justice of the Shahinshih had capi- 
tally punished in the first expedition to Gujrat—the leader of his 
right wing, and assigned to him a number of Abyssinians and 
Gujratis. Muhammad Khan, the son of Sher Khin Faladi, with a 
large body of Afghans was stationed on the left wing. Shah Mirza 
and many Badakhshis and men of Transoxiana whose brains and 
bones had been nourished * by faithlessness to their salt, were taken 
to the battlefield by the Mirzi in person. With an evil striving he 
addressed himself to his own undoing, and engazed the spiritual and 
temporal lord. H.M. had come toa high ground one kos from the 
river and was considering the signs of victory when Asaf Khan came 
and did homage, and reported that M. Koka was not aware of the 
near approach of the standards of fortune, and that when the news 
of the Shihinshah’s arrival reached him he thought it was a pleasan- 
try of Mir Abi Turab and the other loyalists of the country. After 


54 many assurances he had been convinced of the fact, and now the 


army of Gujrat was drawn up and was in the point of coming out. 
He had not finished his story and the royal troops had not come up 





1B, 175, cf. Jahangir’s Memoirs 
(Price), p. 54. 

% Peshbini, lit., nose-front. The 
word is not given in the dictionary, 
but I presume it means something 
that hung down in front and pro- 
tected the nose, ete. Such a piece is 


depicted in B. Plate XIII, No. 43. 
Jahangir (Taizak J. 19) calls it pesh- 
rit. 

8 Akbar puns on the words pesh- 
bini and peshgah. 

4 Apparently the meaning is sim- 
ply that they were inbred traitors. 
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when the enemy appeared from among the trees. H.M. in reliance 
upon God proceeded to advance. 


Verse. 
The Shahinshah eager for battle, on his steed 
Like a fire raised high by the wind 
There was a cuirass on his Cyrus-breast, 
A fountain-head put in motion by the ocean 
The eager heroes were immersed in their coats of mail 
Hidden like fire in iron 
Golden standards gleamed on every side {sedition 
They were lamps showing the road of death to the night of 
Lions were careering rein upon rein 
There were heart-piercing lances upon lances 
The brave brandished their swords and cleft the ranks 
They stirred up the earth to the centre (lit., navel). 


Muhammad Quli Khin Toqbai, Tarkhan Diwana and others of 
the alert heroes who were the marksmen of the centre and were 
stationed in the van, hastened forward and after a short contest 
turned back. That rock of firmness (Akbar) addressed Rajah 
Bhagwan Das and said through him to all the troops that the enemy 
appear to be numerous, yet the favour of God towards this suppliant 
in the Divine Court is greater than man can conceive It behoyes 
our comrades to hold fast to the cable of the Divine favour, and not 
give place to perplexity or alarm, Let them be of one heart, 
one face, and one way, and, avoiding distraction, and disper- 
sion, assail the doomed body of troops which carries red standards, 
for it appears that Muhammad Husain M. has made red standards 
the mark of his special force. None of our brave men must be im- 
moderate in his valour. When we shall have disposed of the ring- 
leaders in audacity, we shall easily get rid of therest. He used many 
wise and encouraging words, and associated with each one of his 


troops an army from the Divine hosts. 
Verse. 


Ont of wisdon he constructed a loom! 
With knowledge for brocade, and speech for beauty 





1 Kargah, A factory or workshop. 
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The warp he made! of soul, and the woof of eloquence, 
The dye he took from thought, and the broidery from sense. 


In his presumptuousness Muhammad Husain M. separated from 
his army and came forward with a band of doomed wretches. Shih 
Quli Khin Mahram and Husain Khan represented to H.M. that now 
was the time to attack in order that the presumptuous one should 
receive his punishment. He who knew the niceties of the banquet 
and the battlefield said, ‘‘ Steadfast and far-seeing wisdom is ever the 
exhorter and guardian of mankind, and now on this day this price- 
less jewel must be tested. As yet the space (Jit., the round of the 
ladder) (between the forces) is considerable. Ostensibly, we are a 
very small body, God forbid that by attacking from a distance our 
men should get dispersed. The work would not be done properly, 
nor their valour properly exhibited, and also we would be abandon- 
ing caution,” Also, as corporeal illustrations serve to instruct the 
superficial, he said, “ If we close our hands and go to work with the 
clenched fist it is better than if we undertake a thing with the open 
hand.” After uttering those wise words he advanced rapidly but in 
a stately and scientific manner. The spectators learnt thereby the 
degrees of wisdom, and also understood the stages of courage, and 
with one accord each heart was a thousand. Sincerity was exalted, 
and practical wisdom was enlightened. Knowledge of God was also 
increased, and innate disposition was displayed. At length the royal 
forces” also drew near; but their order and arrangement did not 
remain as before. Many of the faint-hearted who belonged to the 
right wing turned their reins when the fighting became a little hot. 
Just then, when the enemy had become near, and that tiger-hunting 
hero resolved to attack, Hapa*® Caran also cried out, “ "Lis time to 








1 The Lucknow ed. reads Kari, a 
spider's web, instead of Karad. 

® Apparently this refers to the main 
body of Akbar’s army as distin- 
guished from his personal following. 

8 Evidently this is a man's name 
and has been so treated by the edi- 
tors in the Index, p. 63. The Carans 
were a tribe in Gujrat and resembled 
the Bhats. One of their duties was 





to raise the paean at the time of bat- 
tle, and no doubt this is what Hapa 
did on this occasion. See J. IT. 249 
for an account of the Carans. In 
Jahangir’s Memoirs (Price), p. 50, 
Shah Quli Mahram and Husain K. 
Turkaman are said to haye remarked 
that the time for charging had 
arrived. 
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attack.” To say and to do were the same thing. The world’s lord 
and his war-loving, devoted followers drew their swords and charged. 
The cries of Allah Akbar and of Ya Main ' arose and pervaded time 
and space (zaman-u-zamin). 


Verse. 


The sword-points. were like clouds dripping blood 

The brightness of the swords overcame the heart* of the 
cloud 

The commotion fluttered the mind of Time 

The ear of the sphere split with the uproar. 


The majesty of the Divine halo which had seized the field of 
battle, did not suffer that there should be great contest. One or two 
swords-blows were exchanved, and then the men on the Shahinshah’s 
right hand drove off the rebels. Muhammad Husain M, drove off the 
men on the king’s left. Thinking the day was his, he halted after 
going some way and could see no trace of his own forces. For just 
then, the warriors of the right and left wings and some of the centre 
arrived and fought bravely. 

One of the Divine helps, which are always in close attendance 
on the everlasting dominion, and at this time were especially con- 56 
uous, was that Kuhak banha ® (rockets), which are a kind of fire- 








spic 
1 Badayini tells us that this was | 8 I think this word must be the 
Akbar’s battle-cry on that day. It Arabic Kahaka roaring, and the 
means, ‘Lo, the Helper,” but I believe | meaning must be the “roaring, or 
that Akbar used it in a double sense screaming (whizzing) rockets.” 
and with a special reference to his There is the variant Katak which 
patron saint M‘uinu-d-din of Aj mere. means a short stick, cf. neue 
It probably explains the “ Ajmiri, text I, 418, 1. 4, and Ranking’s tae. 
Ajmiri” of Saif Koka mentioned & slation and note, p. 587. Meninski 
little lower down. gives Kehkehet as meaning a roaring 
2 T owe the interpretation of this lion, Very possibly, however, Kahak 
line to Maulvi ‘Abdul Haq Abid,who | merely means little from Kah aud Une 
informs me that the meaning is affix K. T doubt now if Badaytini’s 
that the cloud lost heart, on seeing word cinsles, In the Tizak Jahan- 
. the brightness of the swords, It is girl (Ahmed's edt) ie rockets 
a hyperbolical way of saying that the are goon ESTE OLe cs eal (stars). 
flashes of the swords overcame the The Memoirs (Price) 55 give an exag- 
darkness of the clouds. gerated account of the incident. 
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work, were being discharged against the imperial army, though by 
the guardianship of the stewards of fate no harm ensued, and that 
one of them fell among the thorn-bushes and made such a noise that 


Though on this day all the royal servants did great deeds, yet 
these few (whom I have mentioned) though they did not know that 
H.M. was observing them, especially distinguished themselves. 





one OH enemy’s most notable elephants got alarmed, and by his In the midst of the contest one wretch attacked H.M. and 

confusion produced a great rout among the foe. This was a help to J struck his horse’s head with his sword. ‘The horse reared, bub H.M. 

oe pop atents of fortune. When HM. had gone some way he drew laid hold of the neck with his left hand and pushed him down. With 57 

rein in order to take stock of events, A strange state of matters Pst the spear in his right hand he so struck the wretch that the weapon 

displayed itself. ‘The army of the centre had not yet arrived, and bad pierced his armour and sunk into his body. H.M. was trying to ex- 

the other troops had driven off the reserve of the enemy. H.M. was , tract the spear when its head broke off and the adversary fled. 

standing alone on the battlefield, and engaged in combat. Except Another wretch then came up and aimed « blow with his sword at 

Tara Cand and A‘alam Khan, no other of his personal retinue was in H.M?s thigh. The real guardian (God) prevented any harm, and the 

attendance. Apparently the world-adorning God had impressed upon villain fled before the Divine halo. He had gone a little way when 

all the case of their own safety and had loosed the thread of the another villain came and aimed his lance at HM. ‘The cela Giijar 

understanding of far-seeing loyalists. Otherwise it would haye been disposed of him by wounding him with his spear. The Khedive of 

fitting that so many loyal heroes should have guarded the holy the world adorned the battlefield by his courage, and in the midst of 

personality, and have regarded their comradeship with H.M. as the such a crowd of villains, displayed valour which exceeded the master- 

most glorious form of Divine worship, and as the most urgent of the pieces of ancient times. ¥ 

affairs of royalty! During this time of solitude—No, how shall I * Korte 

say solitude when the (mystic) armies were careering on his right and The dragon-slaying hero with mace and arrow 

left ?—it appeared that Muhammad Husain M. was engaged in fight- The lion-throwing horseman and seizer of the brave 

ing. Man Singh ! Darbari displayed valour in the presence of the - Wielder of the head-strewing dagger 

Shahinshih and became victorious. Right Dis Kachwaha, who had Scatterer of the blood of the stiff-necked 

no armour, gave his life in H.M.’s presence, and Muhammad Wafa, Whiles he poured out blood, and whiles raised dust 

who among the loyal celhas * (disciples) was a man of few words and Whiles he wounded elephants and whiles he killed men. : 

many deeds, and one who did not sell his services, also displayed During this time the royal centre arrived with a thousand pain- 

courage in the presence of the lord of the earth, and fell wounded ful feelings because Surkh Badakhshi had wickedly and foolishly come 

from his horse. Karn, the grandson of Mal Deo, also distinguished before ete and brought bad news about H.M. When the 

himself in his presence. : glance of the lion-hearted sovereign fell upon this force he, from abun- 

Verse. dant foresight and a martial spirit, went towards it and cried out, 

The warriors waged such war AR ; “Braye men,come up quickly and dispose of these wretches,” Shnja‘at 


K. and some others of the fortunate ones recognised the voice of that 


That hand ® and collar hung together ice 
spiritual and temporal leader and galloped with a loose rein in order 


Blood and sweat were commingled 











' 
They * inflamed the wounds with their teeth f to put down the villains. They entinely Cigna ae spain bai 
: M. and all who were in that field of dishonour. Before this some of 
‘ Rare ch as Saiyid Mahmid Khan 
1 Not Man Singh Kuar. See * I presume the meaning is that . | tte isting athe ca =. “s bere east se ie the centre and 
Blochmann 506. they were so furious that they even Barha, Rai! Raisingh, and Parhat NO 4 
a 4 : 
s : ug 253, ; fought with their teeth and aggraya- Lt Blochmann 389. 
: phrase for great exertion. ted the wounds thereby, " . 
7 - 
ms 
+ v - 7s 
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given proof of valour. Owing to the genius and fortune of the 
Sbahinshéh the breezes of victory ' blew and tho azure anemones blos- 
somed, A great victory appeared—such as might be a proem to 
world-conquering victories. H,M. returned thanks to God and turn- 
ing his reins slowly proceeded towards Ahmadabad. He inquired 
about the combatants, and also investigated the cause of the delay 
incoming of M, Koka and the army of Gujrat. L‘al Kalawant’ re- 
presented that Saif Khin Kokaltish * had devoted his life and gone 
to the other world. ‘That mine of grace and fountain of appreciation 
was saddened by this catastrophe, but calmed himself and inquired 
minutely into the circumstances. At last it appeared that Saif K. had 
fought like Rustum in the first onset and had discomfited his adver- 


58 sary. ‘Two conspicuous wounds adorned his countenance. Saying 


“ Ajmirt, Ajmiri” * he was searching for the stirrup of the Shahinshah 
(i.e., was looking for Akbar). Husain K. said “ When I met him I 
congratulated him on his victory and on his wounds (Jit., on the red- 
ness of his face) and then we separated.” It appeared that when 
Muhammad Husain M. with some of his vagabonds was contending 
on the battlefield, the Koka (Saif K.) came up to him and after dis- 
playing great courage departed to the holy land (i.e., died). From the 
time that he had failed to be present at the battle of Sarnal he in his 
loyalty and devotion was continually calling for death. On that day 








! Apparently A. F. plays on the 
words firdzt which means both vic- 
torions and the blue colour of the 


this ery which is also mentioned in 
A. F.'s account of the battle. The 
Ajmir1 Ajmiri of Saif K. Koka then 
Tregard as Saif’s or A. F.’s rendering 
of the phrase Ya M'nin, The M‘aagir 
II 374 gives the phrase without com- 
ment, and the Lucknow editor also 
a tulip. passes it over. It will be seen that 

2 Blochman 612 and note 4, Badayiini twice speaks here of the 

8 Blochmann 350, hattle-cry Ya Muin, pp. 170 and 171. 

4 T think that the meaning of this He also says that Saif K. plunged 
passage is explained by Badayiani, into the whirlpool of fight and was 
Lowe 170 where we are told that 
Akbar’s battle-cry on that day was 
YaM‘uin,i.c.,O Helper. ButAkbar’s 
patron saint was Muinu-d-din Cisti 
of Ajmere, and it was no doubt with 
reference to him that Akbar raised 


turquoise, Bihrizis a blue crystal. 
T do not know what flower is meant 
by shaqaiqhahriizt, but conjecture 
that it may mean a blue anemone, or 


killed just as this cry was being 
raised. Of. the account in the Taizuk 
(S. Ahmad’s ed.) p. 20 and also that 
in the Memoirs (Price) 57, The 
Tazuk, p. 19 says the battle cries 
were Allah Akbar and Ya Muin. 
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the same wine effervesced in his faithful brain and made him throw 
himself singly against a host and so make the ‘last journey. This 
nursling of wisdom regarded his life as coming from H.M. and was 
firm footed in his fidelity. His parents also regarded H.M. as the 
cause of the Divine gift (of a son). 

The brief account of this instructive event is that his honoured 
mother always gave birth to daughters. His*father was annoyed and 
used to make a disturbance. At the time when she was pregnant 
with this loyal servant, the father broke out and said, “If this time 
too a daughter comes, I shall never cohabit with you again.” That 
chaste one went to H.M. Miriam-makani and described the reproach 
(that her hushand had made), and asked permission to cause an abor 
tion so that she might be saved from such censures. On the way 
(back) she encountered the Shahinshah, and when he heard what had 
happened, he, though very young, said, “If you wish to retain our 
affection, you will not touch this matter. God will bestow upon you 
a son (farzdnd) of a happy star.’ Though that chaste lady had 
obtained the permission of H.M. Miriam-makani, she regarded the 
direction of the nursling of fortune asa mystic message, and abstained 
from her intention. What had proceeded from the lips of the 
Knower of mysteries came to pass. 

* At the time when that prince of the people of insight was in 
grief for the catastrophe, Zain K. Koka, younger brother of the de- 
parted, had done valiantly and laid low two of the enemy, and had 
picked up Subhan Quli Turk, who had been left on the battlefield. 
He was coming to kiss the feet (of Akbar) when he heard the news 
of his honoured brother’s wounds. Distracted by affection he was 
going to assist him, when he found that there Nf suotlien state of 
things (viz., that Saif was dead). He remained for a while sunk in 
evief and then was comforted by the loyal graciousness. By the 
wen! order Abdu-r-Rahman,! the son of Muyid Beg was appointed 
hale ‘oe of him in his distressed condition. 
7 ee ier, when H.M. was distressed at the losing so faithful 59 
a follower and at the delay in the arrival of M. Koka, news: Deaneys 
as a comfort to Iffs ever vernal soul brought the good tidings that 


Muhammad Husain M. had been captured by the imperial servants, 








1 Blochmann 465. 
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He said ‘ Were i -seei 4 
ee Test al als a paths lotiase lightning of benevolence shone forth comprehensiveness had its 
eerie idl er acd isla eR eben tides eat dery. Appreniagion had its SanrnTeN The standard of for- 
saa VE lyebaa? Soe sees oe A ; “A ee, givanods and grace to sinners was heightened. ‘The sublime jewel of 
Bayt Tost: then they’ rouge eA a ee us me Rs, ns ; his disposition became phosphorescent. The unique gem of liberality 
horas come fat im ‘ g nd nescient of the ‘ruth : became glorious. The coin of humanity was tested. Redress was given a 
presence. e had a wound in the face. When he had been on the field of battle. Deeds like this astonish the superficial who | 
wounded and had fled before the majestic light of the Shahinshah, _~ are confined in the bonds of what is ordinary, but the far-sighted | 
and the onset of the heroes of the centre, his horse’s feet came against Ls who worship spiritualities and who haye some acquaintance with 
thornbushes and fell. Gada ‘Ali, one of the royal champions, came up > H.M.’s noble qualities are not surprised at them. Rather they regard 
to him and said ‘Come, I’ll take you out of this battlefield.” He them as part of his natural disposition. ; 


When by the Divine aid such wondrous things had come to pass, 
and M. Koka and the Gujrat army had not arrived, and most of the 
H.M. advanced from where he had halted. 


consented, and Gada ‘Ali put him in front of himself on his horse and 
was taking him towards the presence. One of the servants of the 


Khan Kilan joined him as he was mounting him on his horse. When day had been spent, 
Muhammad Husain M. was made over to Rai Rai Singh in order 


they brought him to the presence, both claimed the reward. ‘Those 
that he might put him on an elephant and convey him to the city. 


standing by H.M. asked lim what was the fact, and that ill-fated 
one, now that he had awoke from his dream of negligence, spoke the 
Lt viz., “The salt of the king of realm and religion captured after their labours and dangers, 


a hen that lord of gentleness saw the wretch in that condition, attendance on H.M., suddenly a large force came in view, consisting 
~~ 
of more than 5,000 men. Men were considering and conjecturing who 


At this time, when many gallant men had retired and were resting 
s, and about a hundred men were in 


the ocean of his graciousness effervesced, and he gave an order that 
his hands which were tied behind his back should be released and they were. Many thought they were M, Koke-and -thesarmyi Gs 
fastened in front, and he made him over to Man Singh Darbari. Just e Gujrat, and some thought it was Shah M,, who had fled at the 
then Shah Madad, who was the Mirzi’s Koka, and a partner with him beginning of the fight and gone towards Malmadabadi: AAtasi 
in disloyalty, was brought into the presence. H.M. pierced him with time H.M. ascertained it was the rebel Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk who was 


a spear which he had in his hand, and he at once descended to the coming. Agitation sate on the brows of most of the retinue, some 
because they were anxious for the Shahinshah because he had few 


: depths of annihilation. It was stated in H.M.’s court that Bhiipat, ; 
the brother of Rajah Bhagwan Dis, had in the glorious battle of attendants, and others because they were timid. ‘The rank-breaking 
Sarnal drunk the cup of death from this man’s hand. sovereign, like a raging tiger who in the exuberance of his youth 
ge of the wonderful kindnesses of the Shahinshah which showed A »® essays his force and fierceness, displayed wondrous bagless pa 
itself at this time was that while he was standing and returning 4 before disposing of the foe addressed himself to encouraging his 
thanks to God, a disturbance and noise arose. On inquiry it appeared te, companions. 
that Muhammad Husain M. was asking water from Man Singh Dar- Verse. 
bari. Farhat Khan cela hearing this struck him on the h i i 
ee pet ie 8 ead with his é 5 Laie i i 
. *hands, and cried out—What warrant is there for giving water t h A single person acting along with him 
| disloyali i ORS agi Needed not to fear a hundred thousand 
bea 60 a disloyalist and rebel? That fountain of grace and gentleness re- é 1 is (Akbar’s) fort 
G foved HMarhat Kha . When the pure (rod gave his (Akbar’s) fortune 
eit : pitied arhat Khan when he heard of this, and calléd for his special What fear of the enemy’s soldiers remained? 
supply of water and had it given to Muhammad! Husain. The an ‘ 
2 3 . a world-traversing steed 61 


He made ready for battle and mounted 


g words. He gave orders for the 
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| Much of this rhapsody is omitted in the Lucknow edition. and uttered lofty and inspiritin 
: i - , 
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beating of drums and the blowing of trumpets.! ‘The drummer was 
so alarmed that he could neither hear the sacred order, nor address 
himself to his work till he was brought to his senses by the menace 
of a spear, and began to beat his drum. Shuja‘at Khan, Raja 
Bhagwant Das, and some other brave men advanced a little way and 
proceeded to discharge arrows. H.M. said “ Be not hasty, and await 
mystic victories for soon they will bring his head.” During this 
tumult he, at the instance of Raja Bhagwant Das and Rai Rai 
Singh ordered that Muhammad Husain M., the foundation of the 
sedition, should be put to death. When Almighty God wills the 
dispatching of anyone to annihilation, what good will the kindness 
and grace of the Shahinshih do him? But it behoves the Unique 
One of creation—for whose designs the Divine goodness is surety — 
to be a fountain of grace, and a mine of kindness. 

That force which showed such pomp, became more and more 
confused as it approached. Ikhtiyar-al-mulk separated from it and 
proceeded with a few others to withdraw himself rapidly from the 
whirlpool of destruction to the shore of safety. He struck upon the 
thorns and was thrown from his saddle to the ground. Sohrab 
Turkman, who was one of the royal cavaliers, had made him his 
mark from a distance, and was following him. At this stumble he 
came up to him and lightened his shoulders of the burden of his 
head. On this occasion he was much agitated and died in an unmanly 
manner. 

The detailed account of this wretch is that he engaged with a 
large force in besieging Ahmadabad, and was a stumbling-block 
in the path of M. Koka, Qutbu-d-din Khan, and others. When he 
heard of M. Muhammad Husain’s capture and of the victory of H.M, 
he became confused and fled. What eyes of vision have the inwardly 
blind, and where have they the wisdom of heart to see the end 
of their design or to understand their own good. That ill-fated one 
passed with 200 men on H.M.’s right, while his large army and array 
of elephants went on the left of H.M. and threw the dust of defeat 
on their own heads. By the Divine aid a glorious victory dis- 
played itself in the mirror of desire. A work of many thousands 
of years was accomplished in nine days, for most of the first day of 








| Karana. Blochmann 51. 
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leaving the capital was spent in bidding adieu to the servants of 
fortune’s threshold, and the day of the victory, in the beginning of 
which H.M. halted, cannot be taken into account. On the field 
of battle there were counted 1,200 of the enemy as killed, and the 
wounded who died in the fields and meadows, and near the battle- 
field, were reckoned at 500. A similar number may be reckoned as 
that of those who were wounded and escaped half-dead. ‘Time with 
the tongue of action (zabdn-i-hal) came rejoicing and uttered this 
strain of joy :— 
Verse. 

By your Fortune, your enemies were, one by one 

Cast by Time into enduring loss 

Man killed one and heaven’s avenging dagger 

Cut the throat! of one and reft another of house and home. 


It would seem that this verse was a representation of what 62 
happened to those wicked and rebellions brothers. Ibrahim Husain 
M. died in the custody of S‘aid Khin. Muhammad Husain M. became 
food for the blood-consuming sword at the banquet of the Shahin 
shah’s wrath. Shah Mirza threw the dust of disgrace on his head and 
became a desert-wandering vagabond. About one hundred of the 
victorious heroes of the royal army drank the sherbet of martyrdom. 

"The chief of those devoted ones was Saif Khan Koka. Sohrib, the 
cousin of Sadiq Khan, Right Das, and Timar ‘Ali Jalair made over 
the coins of their lives to Death’s treasurer. 

When H.M’s heart was set at rest by the instructive catas- 
trophe of Ikhtiyir-al-mulk he proceeded onwards: A little of the 
day remained when another army was seen in battle array. ‘lhe 

barre men advanced, and had nearly fought when Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaznavi went ahead and learnt that it was M. Koku! The im- 
perl servants rejoiced, and H.M. the Shihinshih expressed his 
pleeture at the arrival of the Mirza. He embraced him in the 
maiaer that affectionate fathers embrace their loving sons. Qutbu-d- 
din Khan and the other Gujrat officers were exalted by doing homage, 
the: asked how they could express their thanks for the saying of 
thar lives. Just then Sohrab brought the head of the bewildered 





| Ibrahim Husain died of a wound in the throat. 
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one (Ikhtiyir-al-mulk) and was applauded by the imperial servants. 
H.M. prostrated himself in devotion to God, and what had passed from 
his lips had become fulfilled. As a lesson to the generality, an order 
was issued that a tower should be made of the heads of the rebels. 
At the end of the day H.M. reached Ahmadabad, and the palaces of 
the Sultans of Gujrat were glorified by his advent. Bulletins of 
victory were sent to various countries, and couriers carried the news 
to mortals. ‘To Mozaffar Khan and the officers of the province of 


63 Malwa, and to Raja Man Singh, there were sent rescripts to the 


effect that as a complete victory had been gained, and H.M. had 
decided upon returning, they should do homage in the capital. H.M. 
engaged in those delightful palaces in promoting the loyal servants, 
and in acts of liberality. He gave great gifts to everyone. High 
and low experienced his fayour. M. Koka represented that some 


learned men and lofty recluses had plotted with the rebels. As in 
H.M.’s judgment they were found not to be implicated, they were 
treated with royal favours. Among them was S, Wajihu-d-din! 


who was famed for his knowledge of the rational and traditionary 
sciences, and who occupied himself with the rules of contentment, 


seclusion, and spiritual improvement. The Mirza represented that 
property of the rebels had been found in his house, and H.M. asked 
the Shaikh “ What connection had you with such matters?” The 
Maulvi replied “ Acquaintanceship and delicacy made me give them 
one of my houses.” As his honesty was evident, he was shielded from 
the evils of the time. Similarly, the sons of Mir Ghias-ud-din Qadiri 
were brought in, as properties of Ikhtiyar-al-mnlk were in their 
house. They also were preserved by the far-seeingness and kindness 
of the Khedive of the world. At this same time Shaikh 
Mogaffar, a relative of Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-nabi and who was the Saidr 
of Gujrit, was produced. Before this he had been bastinadded 
by the Mirzi on account of greed and of his trying to take bribes. 
When he came before H.M. he experienced the shade of his bene- 
volence and remained in safety. So also were many of the wounded 





1B, 415, 458 and 588. Badayani, 
111, 45, has a long account of this 
saint, and calls him Miyan Wajthu- 
d-din Ahmadabadi, He says he was 
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a follower of Muhammad hang and 
died in 998 (1590). Jahangir ‘des- 
cribes a visit he paid to his shrine. 
Tazuk, 211. . 
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rebels brought before H.M., and obtained safety from his kindness. 
After that he went to the houses of I’timad Khan Gujrati and oceu- 
pied himself in the work of administration. The oppressed obtained 
relief by his justice, and the ruined world flourished anew. 

During the time that he wasoceupying the abode of Vtimad Khan, 
Shuja‘at! Khan from constitutional folly advanced his foot beyond 
the mark of moderation and did foolishly. He used improper 
language with regard to Munim Khan. He did not regard the 
respect due to the sublime assembly, and transgressed the rules on 
the torah (etiquette or code) of the eternal monarchy. Whoever is 
not respectful to his superior and especially to the royal commander- 
in-chief is verbally censured by the sovereign, and this to noble 


minds is more severe than strokes with the glittering sword, 64 


Accordingly he was fittingly rebuked and made over to pee 
‘Ali Khan in order that he might be taken before the Khin-Khanan 
and be punished or forgiven by him as he thought proper. This 
treatment was not for himself only, but intended to be a logson ipa 
the foolish ones of the court. At the same time Qutbu-d-din Khan, 
Naurang Khin and a body of troops were sent to the province of 
Broach, as Shih M. had fled to that!quarter, in order that they eee 
seize him and inflict suitable punishment on him. Rajah Bhagwant 
Das, Shah Quli Khin Mahram, Lashkar Khan and a number of other 
servants were dispatched in order that they might, by way of Idar, 
go to the territory of the Rana (Pertab of Udeipan) and put down 
the factious ones of that country, and chastise properly evenyuong 
who was disobedient. As before, the government of Pattan was given 
to the Khan Kilin, Dandiga and Dialga and some other states were 
given in jagir to Wazir Khan and he was sent to that country. 





| Blochmann 371. 
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When the administrative mind of the Shahinshih had disposed 
of the affairs of Gujrat in the space of eleven days he proceeded to- 
wards the capital on the 7oz-7-roz, the 31st Shahriyir, Divine month, 
corresponding to Sunday 16 Jumida-alawal (13 September 1573). 
On that day he halted at Mahmidabad.' Next day he encamped at 
the town of Dilqa. In this pleasant place he stayed one day. Here he 
conferred honours on M. Koka and after giving himsage instructions 
permitted him to depart. He also exalted Khwaja Ghiasu-d-din ‘Ali * 
of Qazwin, Bakhshi, who was distinguished for good services and for 
eloquence and had done excellent work in this campaign, by the title 
of Agaf Khan and left him as Bakhshi of the province of Gujrat, in 
order that he might act under H.M. Koka and assist in the work of 
administration. All the arrangements for Gujrit were made at this 
station, and on the day of Ardibihisht 3 Mihr, Divine month, he 
proceeded rapidly towards the capital. In two marches he reached 

- the town of Kari and from there arrived in two marches at Sathpar.* 

There he heard that the army which had been dispatched by way 
of Idar under the command of Rajah Bhagwaut Das had reached the 
town of Badhnagar,* and that Rawalia, the ghulam of Sher Khan 

; 65 oe who had strengthened Kari at the time when H.M. marched 

: to Gujrat, was now as formerly breathing the breath of defiance (in 
Badhna; agar). _ Next day H.M. halted where he was, in order to see if 
he (Bhagwant Das) needed his assistance. When it appeared that 
the fort had been taken and that Rawalia, who had put on a jogi’s 
dress, had been caught, H proceeded on rapidly, and when he 
reached Sirohi he left Sadiq Khan there with some loyal followers in 
order that hey, might keep the paeee there and peptone the seditious. 








¢ "The Badnagar of Jarrett IT. 254, 
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On the day of Sarosh 17 Mihr, Divine month, 27th September 1573, 
he alighted at Ajmir and visited the shrine of Khwaja M‘uinn-d-din. 
Those connected with the shrine, and others who were needy benefited 
by H.M.’s bounty. At the end of the next day an order was given 
that the main camp should proceed slowly, stage by stage, while he 
himself should hasten on like the wind. He travelled the rest of that 
day, the whole night and to the end of the next day, and arrived near 
Bakar.' There Rajah Todar Mal who had been hastily summoned 
from the capital, had the bliss of doing homage. ‘Then he was sent 
away in order that he might make the settlement of Gujrat, ete. He 
was instructed to make a just settlement without regard to the covetous 
demands of men, and to send the statement to court so that the clerks 
might act according to it with reference to the soldiers and subjects. 

In short, he halted for a little in the beginning of the evening at the 
village of Newata,’ where is the house of the Ram Dis Kaewaha,® who 
performed the duties of service towards him. After midnight he again 
set out on his swift horse and arrived in the evening at Hans Mahal. 
He did not halt there, but went on that night and the next day. On 
the Sunday he rested in the pargana of Toda. When a watch of the 
day remained he left it and after midnight reached Basawar. There 
the Khwaja Jahan and Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan, who had come x 
from the capital to welcome him, did homage. They accompanied ee 
him on his onward journey and at dawn the town of Bajiin 
reached, There he rested for a while. There an order was, ‘given 
that the victorious heroes who were in the retinue should take their 
spears or lances in their hands and so proceed to the capital. After 66 
1} watches of the day of Bad the 22nd Mihr, Divine month, corre- 
sponding to Monday 8 Jumada-l akhira (5 October 1578) he marched 
to the capital. On that day a great number of the officers and 
nobles hastened ont to welcome him, and the country was full of high 
and low. H.M. reached Fathpir when a watch of the day remained. z 
Fresh water came into the canals, and the world became a = 
garden! Their dtjgiansasea the Begams and the princes an the 
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secluded ladies were gladdened by seeing H.M. largesses were 
bestowed. The eyes of those who longed were filled with light, and 
the hearts of those who waited were filled with eternal joy. By the 
Divine aid the march to this distant country (Gujrat), its conquest, 
and pacification and return were accomplished in forty-three days. 

Where is the brilliant writer who could fittingly describe the 
wonders of this instructive expedition? When the eye-witnesses 
were filled with amazement, how can hearers thereof describe it? 
The justice-distributing Khedive at such a time of success, and the 
display of such wondrous deeds, one of a thousand of which would 
have led many mighty men of yore into negligence and corporeal 
pleasures, behaved contrary to the disposition of his age and of 
mortals and became yet more discreet and more an adorner of the 
divan of justice and addressed himself to spiritual improyement. 
He enlightened the world by lofty principles and wise actions. The 
great men and the officers of the State came from various parts of 
the kingdom and did homage, and attained their desires. One 
month had not elapsed when Rajah Bhagwant Dis came to court 
with the army which H.M. had sent by the way of Idar. He had 
done good service and his reputation was increased. He brought 
Umri, the son and heir of the Rana,' to do homage, and also Rawaliya, 
who had fallen into his hands at the taking of Badhnagar, and he 
.(Bhagwant) was encompassed with royal favours. 

The brief account of the campaign of this victorious army is that 
it in a short space of time took the strong fort of Badhnagar and 
then proceeded towards Idar. ‘The Zamindar thereof, Narain Dias 
Rathor, ? recognised the arrival of the imperial officers as a great 
honour and went forward to welcome them. He presented suitable 
gifts, and when the victorious army reached Goginda,’ which was 
the Rani’s residence, Rana Kika expressed shame and repentance 
for his past conduct and prolonged deficiency in service, and by way 
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of submission came and visited Rajah Bhagwant Das. He also took 
him to his house and treated him with respect and hospitality. He 
sent along with him his son and heir, and represented that by his 
ill-fortune a feeling of desolation (tawahhushi) had taken possession 
of him, and that now he presented his petition throngh the Rajah 
and was sending his son as a mark of obedience. When his desolate 
(or savage) heart should become soothed by the lapse of time, he 
too would come and do homage in person. After a little time Rajah 
Todar Mal also arrived from Gujrat and did homage. He made over 
to the imperial archives a corrected settlement (jama’ manaqqah) of 
those territories. The Rana visited him also on his way and dis- 
played flattery and submissiveness. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of Mozaffar Khan and 
his being promoted to the lofty office of vaktl. Though such an 
adorner of the throne of realm and religion requires not a vakel, nor 
a Vizier, for his far-seeing capacity is responsible for all the duties of 
sovereignty, yet H.M. either in order to veil himself, or from humility 
before God, or in order to increase the dignity of loyal servants, from 
time to time makes over the duties of sovereignty to a courtier. Ac- 
cordingly on this occasion he determined that the office of vak#l should 
again be entrusted to Mozaffar Khan. From Gujrat an order was issued 
that Mozaffar Khin should be turned back from wherever he might be 
and should come and present himself when the victorious standards 
reached the capital. Mozaffar Khan took with him Khaldin Khan, 
Mirak Khan Kolabi, Shah Quli Maimandi, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din and 
others of the Malwa army and proceeded towards Gujrat. Near — 
Ujjain he joined Rajah Man Singh who was proceeding from Kaci- 
wara to Gujrat. Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Khawafi! says that two 
Seoras (Jain ascetics) ascertained by means of astrology and stated 
that the army would shortly return. Mogaffar Khan, in order to test 
them had kept them in a kind of arrest. At the town of Dhab,? which 











| The Lucknow ed. has the son 
of the Zamindar, and Blochmann 
833, calls him Amr and represents 
him asthe son of the Zamindar or 
Rana of Tdar, but it seems that he 
yeally was the son of Rana Kika. 
See Jarret If. 269 where he is des- 
cribed as Pertab’s successor. 


2 A.B. speaks of him as such an 
austere Hindu that he only ate the 
grains of corn voided by a cow. 
Jarrett Il. 241. 

8 Text Galkanda. See Blochmann 
418 and note. 





| Blochmann 445. Apparently this 
passage means that Shamsu-d-din 
had written a history of the campaign, 
or of Mogaffar K’s transactions. A..F. 
quotes him again when describing 
the mutiny in Bengal and the 
cirenmstances of Mogaffar’s defeat. 


2 It seems probable that Dhib or 
Dhap is a mistake for Dohad, the 
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is supposed to derive its name from 
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is a place between Malwa and Gujrat, letters were received from Agaf 
68 Khin and Qasim ‘Ali Sistani, to the effect that the good fortune of 
Shaihinshih had made the conquest of Gujrat, and that the seditious 
and rebellious had been cast from the height of presumption into the 

. abyss of rnin. A. firman was also issued that the officers should stop 

at whatever place they had reached and prepare to proceed to the 

capital. Surprise was expressed at the acuteness of those two 

recluses. here were rejoicings at the good news of victory and the 

army proceeded to return. Man Singh went to his fief and Moz- 

affar Khin had not yet recruited himself at Sirangpir when news 

. came that the royal standards had reached the capital. Mozaffar 

went off post haste and did homage on the day of Aniran 30 Abin, 

Divine month. He was received with princely favours, and was 

appointed to the high position of Vakil. He applied himself with 

ability to discharge his financial and political duties. When he took 

charge of his former duties, and by virtue of the Shihinshah’s 

fortune did good services, his eye owing to his ill-fate lost sight of 

the glorious aid of the God-given fortune and regarded only itself. 

He began to quaff the sense-destroying wine of worldly success, and 

te ascribed every administrative success to his own abilities. He 

i : appropriated to himself the management of external affairs, and 

because the world’s lord had for reasons of policy conferred on him 

the title of Vakil, the simpleton gradually came to consider himself 

fit for such an office, and his arrogance increased. He failed to 

comprehend the point of the Shahinshah’s remissness and shutting 

of the eyes (lit. winking) and looked to himself and became self- 

confident. At last the question of branding (sakhn~i-dagh i-sipahi) 

came up and as he was drunk with the intoxication of presumption, 

and his understanding was coated with rust, he did not comprehend 
the matter and made foolish remarks. 

The short account of this is: H.M.’s holy head was grieved to 
find that there were oppositions between masters and servants, For, 
low-natured and mercenary officers, who had no particle of sense or 
loyalty, were wont to consider that their own profit consisted in others’ 
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loss, and practised much injustice, indiscrimination and inappreciation. 
Consequently, servants on the occurrence of a slight contretemps cast 
the dust of infidelity on their heads and chose other masters. From 
darkness of intellect they did not apprehend the baseness of dis- 
loyalty. The masters and leaders too were overcome by cupidity and 
strove to gather wealth and neglected to preserve their honour. 
They always gave their servants little and bartered honour for 
silver and gold (dirham u dinar). The world-adorning mind of the 
Shahinshih which had for the sake of preserving the veil, abandoned 
the distribution of degrees, and of pays and stipends—which is the 
first work of great rulers—resolved that he would remove this veil, 





and conduct these matters by the light of his own far-seeing intelli- 
gence, Accordingly, he promulgated the branding regulation, the 6 
conversion of the imperial territories into crown-lands, and the fixing 
the grades of the officers of State. He decided that he would carry 
out all these measures in accordance with the steadiness, the ser- 
vices, the loyalty, disinterestedness and energy of the officers. As 
spiritual undertakings were always more important than external 
‘affairs, and as he did not find an interlocutor or an assistant who was 
fit for this matter, he on sundry occasions discussed the question with 
the intimate partakers of his holy entertainments. Rajah Todar Mal — 
used to submit that it was a good idea which had entered his mind, 
and that it was owing to the general want of understanding among 
men that the thing had not occurred to them.' Assuredly most 
of the soldiers would be loyal, and their zeal would be increased by 
this decision. But it was most probable that Munim K. and Mogatfar 
K. would not approve of the plan. 

When Mozaffar K. became the transactor of business at the sub- 
lime Court, the proposition was laid before him, but he, from self-con- 
ceit and lack of understanding, showed reluctance to carry out the 
sacred regulations und fell out of favour. ee: 





Fath Ullah’s first remark, and B. 140 
n. and Badayiini, Lowe 176 and 192, 
It was Shahbaz K. who introduced 
the branding and he only revived old 
regulations of ‘Alau-d-din and Sher 
Shah.—See Elliot TV. 551. 


l Text jis ain badil namirasid. 
But the I. O. MSS. and the Cawn- 
pore edition have cvat badil namira- 
sid, and this I have taken to be the 
true reading. Akbar's changes were 
very sweeping and attended with 
much suffering. See infra p. 407, — 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Suconp Exerprtion or H.M.’s Army 10 Banaa anv Brnar, 
AND THE PUNISHMENT OF THE Hyit and Seprrious. 


The totality of the firmly-based energy of the sovereign of our 
auspicious age is directed towards enabling the inhabitants, both 
great and small, of every country, to worship God in accordance with 
their capacities, and to make harmony between their outward 
and their inward condition, and to arrange that they do not 
extend the foot of propriety beyond their carpet, nor indulge 
in self-worship ‘and self-exaltation. Rather may they rise some- 
what higher than this stage and become disciplined, so that 
while not deserving the appellation of ignorant they may also 
not merit the description of being idle and foolish! In the case 


of every country to which the lord of the earth has led his armies, _ 


and of every tribe which has felt the shade of his” world-conquering 
troops, his sole purpose has been to improve the condition of that 
country or to educate that tribe. Accordingly, during the time when 
Sulaimin Kararani! governed Bengal and Bihar, as he always 
remembered his position, aud paid the respect of obedience, HM. 
regarded such outward submission as if it was real obedience (lit. 
bought it at the price of real obedience), and so that tribe (the 
Afghans) sustained no injury from the victorious troops of the 

. And though he (Sulaiman) was on account of his secret 
liable to punishment in the ante-chamber of chastisement, 
e wise man of the age (Akbar) external regu- 
alo and beauty, his outer garment 
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his condition and became an element of disturbance in the country. 
Some account of this has already been given. The Shahinshah’s 
genius applied itself to the disciplining of that tribe and to the im- 
aaa of the condition of the subjects. Though he (Dad) had 
»een worthy of punishment before this time, yet in accordance with 
the canon of mighty sovereignty that great matters should be pre- 
ferred to ordinary ones, this task, which was of an ordinary nature, 
remained behind the veil of postponement. Now thatthe mind of 
the world’s Khedive was free of the rebels of Gujrat, he turned his 
face towards the amendment of the eastern provinces, and the 
overthrow of the stiff-necked and presumptuous ones of those terri- 
tories. As soon as he reached the capital he sent off Lashkar Khan 
Mir Bakhshi and Parminand,.a relation of Todar Mal, who had 
charge of the fleet, i.e., the war-boats containing the artillery 
and the men attached thereto, along with the fleet, and an urgent 
order was issued to the great officers and to holders of fiefs in 
that country that they should act harmoniously together and not 
deviate from the instructions of Mun‘im Khan the Khan-Khanan. 
One of the remarkable things in our lord’s good fortune is 
that his opponents accomplish a work which the imperial servants 
could not effect by a hundred strivings. Accordingly, a new proof 
of this was given by Daid’s putting to death Ladi Khan. He 
was far-reaching in stratagems, and had a vigorous mind for 
plans, and was the rational spirit of the eastern provinces, and 
was helpful in promoting the cause of the Afghans. By help 
of the daily-increasing fortune of the Shihinshah he became 
opposed to Daiid, who had been raised up by him. And it has 
already been described how Daid’s killing his own cousin, the 
son of Taj Khan, upset Lidi’s mind, and how Mun‘im Khan 
escaped from his great danger. As he (Liidi) had not effected 
a genuine relationship with eternal dominion (1.e., with Akbar), 
and in appearance he had quarrelled with his benefactor, all 
that wisdom! of his became « hindrance to him, and the loyal 





| 
t An hama ‘aql ‘aqila shud. ‘The or bashful woman, and perhaps the 
Ghiagu-lnghat gives a rope or a meaning is that Liadi’s reason be- 
tether as one of the meanings of came secluded, that is, disappeared 
‘aqila. ‘Aqila also means asecluded, from sight. 
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Afghans turned away from him. Daid by the efforts of Qatli, 
Gijar, Shams Khan Musazai, Ism‘ail Silahdar and others, strength- 
ened Garhi, and opened his hands to distribute the treasure of 
Sulaiman. ‘Those who were of little sense and of a fly-like disposi- 
tion gathered around him, and Lidi who presumed upon his own 
evaft and experience and his foolish and vaunting acquaintances, 
became helpless and took shelter in the fort of Rhotas. Daid 
appointed a force against him and it arrived near Rhotis. As 

71 Ladi was helpless he turned to the sublime court, and asked help 
from Mun‘im Khan. The Khan-Khanin sent Hashim Khin, 
Tengri Quli Khan, Bari Tawaci-bashi' and Maulana Mahmid Akhind 
with a force to assist him with sword and counsel. He also moved 
forward himself as possibly Lidi would come and see him, and 
the affairs of Bengal and Bihar would be easily disposed of. 

This state of affairs came to H.M.’s knowledge at the time he was 
at the capital, and he with the tongue of fulfilment gave out the 
good news of victory and conquest. H.M. gave some of his sublime 
attention to the facilitating of the conquest of that country. Though 
4 numerous army had been nominated for this service, yet it is not 
every one who has such a nature that he performs his service 
equally well whether he is kept in sight or not. In order to stir up 
the feeble and those of a mercantile nature who reckon service 
without pay, and exertion without wages as their loss, and want 
prompt recompense, Rajah Todar Mal was appointed, who was 
distinguished for trustworthiness, reliability and favour with the 
Court. He was to see that the men came forward, and have 
them mustered® so that the above-mentioned two classes of men 

ne might regard him as an observer, and not indulge in sloth or cantan- 
m kerousness, as is their nature, and might regard the absent (ie., 
Akbar) as present and perform their duties after the manner of loyal 
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and Sari, when Rajah Todar Mal arrived, and energetically set to 
work. Ina short time a large army was collected. The command 
of it was distributed as follows: ‘The centre was under the Khan- 
Khanin; Majnun Khin, Babi Khin and others had charge of 
the right wing. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, Qiya Khan, Ashraf 
Khan and others were in charge of the left wing. The Khan ‘Alam, 
Mirzi ‘Ali and others were with the vanguard. When the Rajah 
had mustered! the army, Lashkar Khin and many of the Khan- 
Khanin’s servants crossed the river. Nizim who had a large force 
of Afghans, for there was a newly-constructed fort in front of the 
royal army, took to flight. At the same time letters came from 
Tengri Quli and the force that had gone forward with him, to the 
effect that Lidi had dismissed them and reconciled himself with 
Daiid, and was now ready for battle and had with him a numerous 
army. Though this news was a little perplexing to the superficial, 
the eternal fortune (of Akbar) rejoiced at it and regarded it as a 
means of conquest. \ Accordingly the mystery of this singular ar- 
rangement (mangizba) was afterwards revealed. 

In fine the wiles of Daiid, who was under the tuition of Qatli 
and Gijar, led Lidi out of the road. He sent a message (to 


Lidi) saying, “ You are in the place of Sulaiman, if on account of 72 


love to this family you have become angry with me and gone off, 
you have done your duty, and T am not displeased with you. In 
every undertaking I seek assistance from you. At this time, when 
the sublime armies have come against me, do you also from the ex- 
cellent good-will which you have always shown, gird up the loins 
of energy for battle; I make over to you the army, the treasure 
and the park of artillery.” After much talk a form of peace was, 
by the efforts of Gajar, established between Daid and Lidi. Daid 
soothed him and sent him in advance. After some days Lidi in 
his ill-fortune came face to face with the victorious army, built 
a fort, and engaged in war. There were constantly fightings on the 
bank of the Sone, and the imperial servants were invariably suecess- 
ful. ‘The brave men crossed the river and engaged in battle. One 
day a body of troops was sent across the river under the command 





‘Allahabad. It was at this Tirmo- | Babar’s Camp, his Habibu-s-siyar. 
hint that Khwand Amir finished, in | | Shan-i-lashkar did. 
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of L‘al Khan and sent against Jarandakot.'! He acted with energy, 
and fourteen of the enemy’s boats fell into his hands. Many of the 
rebels were killed, and L‘al Khan’s son gave up this unstable life in 
the service of his lord, and gained eternal fame. Just then the 
Afghans fell into confusion and there was a report that Lidi Khan 
was killed. 

The facts of this are that when Lidi had been reassured and 
was carrying on the war with energy, Daiid followed him up and 
arrived at the house of Jalal Khan Gidhauriya (?).2 He sent a mes- 
senger to invite Ludi, Kala, and Phil, who was Lidi’s vakil, to come 
and see him, as he had various things to say. Lidi went with all 
confidence, and Phil with him, but Kali did not go, saying that the 
invitation had not a good odour. At first Daid treated Lidi with 
respect. After that he retired. Qatli and others came and were 
about to arrest him, liidi’s servant who had his (Lidi’s) sword, 
when he saw that there was going to be treachery, aimed a blow 
at Qatla, and was himself cut to pieces. Lidi was arrested, and a 
disturbance arose among the Afghans. All the officers agreed that 
he should be put to death. Daid asked him what he ought to do. 
He replied: ‘Do not injure me in my dignity and honour; now 
that at the instigation of short-sighted men I have fallen into this 
evil, the proper thing for me is that I obtain repose in the privy 
chamber of annihilation.” The wretches in their folly struck a blow 
at their own power by putting him and Phil to death. It was one 
of the notes of God-given fortune that Lidi should have been thus 

: removed by the efforts of foes, when it would have been difficult to 
hee have got rid of him by a thousand plannings. Weell-wishers conveyed 
73 Ism‘ail, Lidi’s son, and who was very young, to the Khan-Khinan. 

The latter now crossed the Sone. From excessive caution, and 

owing to the plague of foolish prattlers, an easy task was made 
difficult. The killing of Lidi had produced such a dissension among 
the enemy that if the imperial commanders had shown energy and 
resolution the work would have been finished quickly and easily. 
But as the disposal of this affair was reserved for a special time and 
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for the advent of H.M., there occurred caution and delay instead 
of alacrity. The whole army put on their cuirasses and mounted 
their steeds, and Rajah Todar Mal, Lashkar Khan and ‘Itimad Khan 
the eunuch went forward and selected a site for 1 camp. The 
ground was made over to the men and in a short time a strong fort 
and a deep moat were constructed. After this fashion they followed 
the path of vigilance and caution up to the neighbourhood of Patna. 
Owing to the daily-increasing fortune of the Shahinshah, Dand 
with such an army and equipment went off in a cowardly fashion 
and shut himself up in the fort of Patna, With his own foot he 
imprisoned himself in the furnace of destruction! ‘The imperial army 
arranged the batteries and invested the town. An account of 
the Divine assistances, and the details of the daily-increasing 
fortune of H.M. were written and sent to Court. These communica- 
tions led to new thanksgiving. The Shihinshah of horizons rejoiced 
mankind in Agra by princely favours and instructed them in 
Divine worship and in usages. He displayed wonders in the way 
of liberality and forgivenesses, and he also laboured strenuously | 
for outward civilisation and spiritual advancement. Contrary to the 
practice of most princes of the age he paid his thanks to God by the 
tongue of deeds. He put foreign lands (wildyat) in the same | 
position as the Sultanate, and made the sitter in the dust and the ; 
sitter on the throne of equal consequence (hamsang). oe 
One of the glorious characteristics of the Shahinshah, which was | 
displayed at this time, was that when it was brought to his hearing | 
that Saif! Khan Kokaltish, who had attained the eternal world while ’ 
displaying good service and loyalty, and also Shaikh Muhammad i 
Bokhari, who in the first expedition to Gujrat had suffered nebls 
martyrdom, had left large debts. Gifts from the Shahinsbah’s Isha 
ness lightened the obligations of those loyalists by paying all their 
heavy debts, and the distressful hearts of the creditors were com- 
forted. Lofty words and sublime laws were continually issuing from 
that fountain of vision, and mine of eloquence. If examples thereof 
were recorded by a true pen, the simple-minded would undoubtedly 
accuse encomiasts of exaggeration. Though the holy soul of the 
Shahinshih be not defiled by the ordinary sciences and acquired 














| Gf, Elliot V. 370. 
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74 knowledge, yet as his sacred mind has received absolute light with- 
ont any human intermediary or local associations, holy words come 
intuitively from that reservoir of abundance. Accordingly a few of 
those inspired utterances will be written in the conclusion of this 
noble volume. 

Among! them was that at this time on a Friday he was present 
in the Jama‘ Masjid of Fathpir and was watching the crowd of osten- 
sible worshippers. Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rahmin the preacher, who had 
recently come from Mawara-n-nahar (‘lransoxiana), was discoursing. 
In the course of his address he spoke of the infidelity of the parents 
of the Prophet and spoke of them as being in danger of hell. H.M. 
said: ‘“ Methinks this statement is not true, for when there has been 
intercession for so many offenders by this means (the Prophet), 
how can the father and mother be excluded, and be consigned to ever- 
lasting infidelity ?”’ The assembly applauded and paid him the hom- 
age of devotion. 

» One of the occurrences was the festival for the circumcision of 
the glorious princes. Inasmuch as the keeping alive of old customs 
is a strong pillar of administration, and the following in the steps of 
predecessors is an essential point in the management of the external 
world, and especially as the wearers of scarves and turbans regard 
Use and Wont as related to the Divine laws, and most of all because 
rulers search for opportunities for feasts, and make them an occasion 
for liberality and forgiveness, H.M. determined upon celebrating 

= . the circumcision of the princes. Able and labour-loving men were 
. nominated to arrange this delightful reunion. The gates of liberal- 
ity were opened, the materials of rejoicing were prepared, and 
. there was a brilliant market of gifts. He gave a lofty foundation 

= to his genius, and the veil over his disposition was removed. The 
: intoxication which is the ornament of wisdom took possession of 
the solitaries who were lovers of melody. By exquisite musical 

cadences the calamity of melancholy departed from the disturbed 
brains of the partakers of the feast of love. The stomachs’of the 









yearned were successful. Joy left the private banqueting-hall 
0 the public hall of audience. 
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Verse. 


Sagacious, liberal and gentle 

An angel in the form of a man 

He spreads wide the carpet in the courtyard 
Happiness is obtained in proportion as he smiles. 


On the day of Azar 9 Aban, Divine month, corresponding to 
Thursday, 25 Jumada-al-akhir (22 October 1573), those three holy- 
dispositioned ones underwent the rite of circumcision, and became 
nurslings adorning the garden of Hope. 


Quatrain.! 


Was the petal of the red rose scattered by the wind 

Or did the rosebud draw the veil from her face ? 

Nay, nay ; when the fruit of the tree of desire formed, 715 
The expanded blossom dropped from the branch. 


The world became pleasant to small and great. Such an occa- 
sion for expansion of the heart revealed itself to the spiritual and 
temporal ruler who continually used without occasion to cast treasutes 
into the bosom of the poor and needy. The acute can imagine what 
sumptuous liberality was displayed! The garland-weaver of the age 
(Akbar) in appearance gives adornment to the creature, inwardly, he 
keeps close to the incomparable Divinity and his heart is embellished 
by the obliteration of the marks of existence. . 








PARADE, 
Be as ; 


Verse. 


Good God! From his unequalled genius 
Wisdom was part of his nature. 

I do not comprehend one drop of his abundance, 
T do not see even one particle of his light. 





XAWAR SALAR esha 










Oue of the benefit-conferring and auspicious acts was his having 
himself weighed against precious things. Mankind were made happy 
by gifts and forgivenesses. 





1 The allusion seems to be to the drops of blood caused by the cireum- 


cision. 
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He’s a Shah whose heart holds the mighty talisman, 

Heaven’s nine ! treasures come short of his weight. 

His sublimity is such that he cannot be weighed 

Unless, perhaps, they put two worlds in the other scale. ~ 





3 
| The nine heavens. Akbar was weighed twice a year, B. 266. This was ul 
the great or solar weighment, which usually took place on the first of Aban. Pa 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THe SENDING or Prince Suntan Srtim To scHoon. 


The wise! sovereign kept his children under his own care and 
did not appoint any guardian to them, and was continually educating 
them in the most excellent manner of which there are few instances — 
in ancient times. ‘Their holy minds have been enlightened daily by 
the sciences. At this time, though that light of the garden of fortune — 
(Selim) was constantly acquiring various outward and inward excel- — 
lences in the society of H.M. and in the Shahinshah’s entourage, and 
from time to time the clarified heart of this nosegay of the spring- 
tide of dominion was acquiring degrees of light by the blessing of 
H.M.’s holy spirit and of his exalted attentions, though he learnt the 
rules of justice and of the cherishing of subjects and the principles 
of settling disputes—in which the friend and the stranger must be 
viewed with the same impartiality ; though he acquired the secrets of — 
the spirit and came to know the wondrous clarifications of the heart, 
nor was there need that that nursling of fortune should be del 
over to school and become a pupil, yet it is an old custom that far- 
great ones should commit their capable children to the instrue 
of teachers adorned with outward and inward knowledge so that by — 
seeing and hearing from them, and by their walk and conversation, 
their qualities may be developed, and also that by the companions! 
and conversation of such teachers the lessons that they have eae 
in the holy Presence (of their fathers) may become fixed im th 
minds even when such Presence is apparently absent. Another reason 76 
is that by means of this service the capable men of the age 1 
emerge from the defile of limited means and that their employment 
may be a means of conferring abundance and general comfc rt O on them. — 
Also there is hereby provided a mode of intercession for the alloted = 
and the criminal. For in this sublime court just as the’ control of 
mortals is based upon disciplining and chentitngyhaaey i - 









1 'This insipid and turgid declamation is econ h 
Lucknow edition. 
14. 
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‘1 Alluding to the story of Adam’s 
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froward, so also is the administration adorned by forgiveness and 
overlooking of offences. The administrators of the world have small 
leisure for forgiveness when they are under the influence of wrath. 
Hence it is that far-seeing rulers continually seek out a number of 
honest servants and give them authority to take the reins of power 
into their hand at times when wrath is in the ascendant, and enable 
” them to save the guilty by means of making representations. For if 
the person be not guilty, such interceders perform a religious duty 
and save their master from issuing an unjust order. And if he be 
really guilty, yet as the foundation of man is trespass, forgetful- 
ness,' and fault, there are many guilty whose offences have been 
washed by the waters of forgiveness, for the majesty © of man is very 
great, and at the time of the ebullience of wrath there is little 
leisure for consideration or investigation, It is an indispensable 
canon of rule that every master should in proportion to his position seek 
out for himself some servant or other person and have him by him, 
who may have such a position and trust that he can show courage at 
such critical moments, and can convey words of truth. The king of 
realm and religion for these purposes, and for others which the wise 
and far-sighted see and know, resolved that the light of the lamp of 
glory and the jewel of the diadem of the Caliphate, Prince Sultan 
Selim, who was a pupil in the Divine school, should be made over to 
one of the upright-minded and be subject to his instruction. Manlana 
Mir* Kalin Haravi, who was distinguished for his knowledge of 
exoteric and esoteric sciences, was exalted by this grand appointment. 
On the day of Khirdad 6 Azar, Divine month, corresponding to Wed- 
nesday, 22 Rajab * (18 November 1573), there was a great feast, and 
the holy spirit of that pupil of the eye of sovereignty, in whom by the 
perfumes of the Divine aids had been implanted the preparations for 
lofty knowledge, began outward instruction. This shining lamp of 
the portico of the Caliphate was increased in brilliancy by the oil of 
instruction. The commencement of this great design was with the 
holy name of God, whereby the gates of Divine bounty were opened. 





8 Blochmann 640. 

4 The Iqbalnama remarks that the 
prince was then four years, four 
months and four days old. 


tfulness. 

leaning that life is very sacred 

Id not be lightly taken away. 
a ra 
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After that he began with the letters of the alphabet,' which are the 
foundation of learning and the centre of things visible, and so was 
guided to the highness of wisdom. The holy ones of spirituality, and 
the loyal servants of the Court uttered congratulations, and a hum of 
prayer went up from high and low, 

One of the joyful occurrences of this glorious year was the auspi- 77 
cious arrival of the secluded lady of the Court of Chastity, the noble 
dame Haji Begam. After she had returned from the holy places 
(Mecca and Medina) she had, in spite of the ties of love between her 
She had taken up 
her residence in the neighbourhood of the tomb of H.M. Jahanbani 
Jinnat Ashiyani and devoted herself to works of charity. At this time, 
when the victories of Gujrat occurred, and there were great feasts, 


and H.M., chosen Delhi as her place of abode. 


she came on the day of Marisfand 29 Dai, Divine month, to offer her 
She was the 
daughter of the maternal? uncle of the mother of H.M. Jahanbant 
H.M. Jinnat Ashiyani 
had a great respect and regard for her. TI have heard the Shahinshah 
say: “The kindness and affection which she showed to me, and my 


congratulations. H.M. went out to welcome her. 


Jinnat Ashiyani. Alamain M. was their child. 





| sent back to Humayan by Sher Shah. 
| She showed her love for Akbar and 
her observance of court-etiquette by 
swallowing some of the medicine 
herself before administering it to 
Akbar. Miriam-makiain was uneasy, 
but from respect to Humaytin was 
afraid to say anything to the elder 
wife. Presumably Humaytn was 
away campaigning. Haji B. was the 
daughter of Yadgar Taghai, Babar 
388. She went to Mecea in the be- 
| ginning of 972 (1564) and returned in 
| 975, A.N. text IT. 243 and 829. Tf 
A. F. is correct,and I have understood 
him properly, Haji B. was the cousin 
of Maham Begam, the wife of Babar, 
ie, she was the daughter of her 
maternal uncle Yadgar Taghat. 
Humiyin then was her cousin, once 
removed. 


| hartif-i-abjad. Letters of the 
abjad, i.e., letters having a numerical 
value, but used here to mean the 
ordinary alphabet. | 

2 tly slab ,i50 Taghai means | 
maternal uncle and so the meaning | 
here, and at II, 248, seems to be that 
Haji B. was the daughter of the uncle 
(maternal) of Humayin. But pos- 
sibly walida is redundant, and the 
meaning is that she was the daughter 
of Humayiin’s maternal uncle, in 
other words, that she was Humiayiin’s 
firstcousin. This is how Blochmann 
has understood the relationship (465). 
He has taghat zdda-i-walida-i-Jinnat 
dshiyaént which, however, I think 
should still mean daughter of Hu- 
mayfin’s mother’s uncle. Haji B. was 
the lady who was taken prisoner 
at Causa and who was released and 
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} love for her are beyond expression. 7) e did not know the 
4 real facts thought that she was my own mother. In my sixth year 

Iwas distracted by tooth-ache. She said she had a medicine which 
j she had tested, and went off to get it. M. Miriam-makini being a 
world of vigilance and caution was in an agony lest she should give 
me the medicine, and yet she did not venture to say anything out of 
respect to H.M. Jinnat Ashiyini. So she tried to take me away to 
; her own house, but I would not leave my attendance on the lady (Haji 
Ht" Begam). Just then she brought the medicine, and as she knew what 
the state of feeling was, she, in her love to me swallowed some of it 
without there being any order to that effect, and then rubbed the 
medicine on my teeth. ‘The minds of the superficial were set at rest, 
and also my pain was soothed.” 

- One of the occurrences was that Saiyid Mahmad han and other 
Saiyids of Barha, and Saiyid Muhammad of Amroha and a large body 
of brave men, were sent to the territories of Madhikar,'! who was 
turbulent and disobedient. ‘The Saiyids behaved courageously and 
brought the country into order. The turbulent men therein had their 
power lessened. Shortly afterwards Mahmid Khan died. 

Also during this year Mir Muhsin® Rigavi of Mashhad, who had 
been sent on an embassy to the Deccan at the time of the first expedi- 
tion to Gujrat, brought presents from the ruler of the Deccan, and 
_ Tepresentations full of submission, The brief account of this is that 
















n, H.M. considered it necessary to send an able man to 
“an to give him good advice and guide him to 
i so that he should send the rebels to Court, or 
1is bo The above-mentioned Mir was 
am-ul-mulk, the ruler of Ahmad- 
those wretches and to surrender 
good, that he did not give 
0 ) proper presents along 
servants and displayed loyalty. The Mir reported 
en of the Deccan and their insta- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
army poe eae recent victories, and they had conveyed their goods to 
the defiles of the morntains and were on the watch. But in accor 
og) with the Shahinshah’s principle of preferring urgent matters to 
Greiner ones, the conquest of the Deccan was delayed, and all his 
energies were devoted to the taking of the eastern provinces and the 
chastisement of the rebels there. And as he was in expectation that 
this work would be brought to a conclusion by the army, which under 
the command of Mun‘im Khan was engaged in the siege of the fort 
of Patna, as has already been mentioned, he delayed action and kept 
himself on the alert so that if it became necessary he would go there 
im person. 

One of the occurrences was that H.M. mounted his horse and 
adorned the festival of the ‘ld of the Ramgin. While in that great 
assemblage he heard that the cupola of purity Khwaja ‘Abdu-sh- 
shahid,' the grandson of the Defender of guidance Nasiru-d-din 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah, who is known as Khwaja Ahrar, was present. — As 
the righteousness «nd seeking after God of this Khwaja was conjec- 
tured by some, and was known to others, the Khedive of the world in 4 
this worship of God paid attention to him, and haying regard to the 
holy man he took him out of the lower ranks (of spectators) and ave 
him a place near himself. God be praised! H.M. in spite of a i 
wealth, material and spiritual, is ever unresting in his love of God 
is ever active in endeavouring to compass His Will. The maj ty 0 
spiritual sovereignty never withholds him from this quest, how then 
can external glory doso? If one who by sublime fortune has become 
familiar with the grades of existence and Divinity and is the ruler of 
those two great worlds displays such wondrous works in his holy per- 
sonality, what marvel is it? at 





! Blochmann 539. He was the son, by the second marriage, of 


: ee 
Khwajaka, the eldest son of Khwaja Ahrar. See Khazina er 
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CHAPTER XV. 
H.M.’s vistr ro Asin. 


The sovereign, from his abundant capacity and prudence, and 


79 reverence, etc., attaches himself in all his undertakings, whether they 


be of a general ora special nature, to the ‘sublime court of mono- 
theism, and he reckons as part of this duty the paying of respect to 
those associated with the families of worshippers of the Creator. 
Although those who comprehend the secrets of the visible world, or 
rather the well-disposed but superficial observers of this world, have 
come to feel assured that the daily-increasing outward majesty and 
the augmenting spiritual supremacy, and the real and apparent con- 
quest of countries, and the aggregation of exquisite corporeal and 
mental qualities are the products of the unequalled personality of this 
unique one of the court of creation, yet he from his perfect happy 
fortune, knowledge of God, and singleness of heart, casts no glance 
upon himself and recognises all such things as coming from the court 
of eternity. Accordingly, whenever an enterprise comes before him, 
he in the first place renews his devotions at God’s threshold, and re- 
gards this as a dressing-up of the face of fortune. At this time it 
ocenrred to his inspired mind that the conquest of Behar and Bengal 
would not be accomplished by the contingent sent there, and that it 
would be necessary for the holy standards to go there. Accordingly 
he proceeded to pay his devotions, and to circumambulate the shrines. 
On the day of Ormuzd, the beginning of Isfandarmaz, Divine month, 
corresponding to Tuesday 16 Shawwal (8 Feb. 1574), he proceeded to 
Ajmir. ‘The first stage was in the environs of Dabar,' and he remained 
four days in that pleasant place. The various grades of man- 
kind obtained inward and outward joy. Khwaja ‘Abdu-sh-shahid 
formed part of the royal cortége and here took leave to go to the city. 
On the day that the royal standards halted at Toda, M. Koka arrived 
in his affection post-haste from Gujrat, and H.M. exalted him by 
going a few steps to welcome him. He encompassed him with royal 





1 Cf. text 145. It was 4 kos from Fathpir. 
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Rea On the day of Ashtad 26 Isfandarmaz, Divine month, he 
halted at a distance of seven kos from Ajmir. Ni is 
custom he proceeded on foot to the rusted “total ree pow ie 
the day he arrived at the lofty edifice and paid his pilgrimage to it. 
The needy and those others attached to the shrine were enabled by 
the Shahinshah’s bounty to remove the limit of abundance (7.e., they 
received unlimited largesse............ ). After paying his devotions 
he took up his quarters in the delightsome palace, which by this 
time had been nearly completed. He directed his attention to 80 
putting down the wicked and seditious and to the cherishing the loyal 
and obedient. Rai Rim Dis,' who was distinguished for adminis- 
trative ability and moderation, was appointed to the Diwani of the 
sublime Sarkar. An order was issued that the officials should as be- 
fore be Rajah Todar Mal’s men, so that neither should the affairs 
of the Diwani suffer by the Rajah’s absence, nor the writing of dis-~ 
missal be applied to him, and that the confidence of service rendered 
might be maintained. 





{ Blochmann 483.  Blochmann and it would seem that he was ap- 
says Ram Das was made Todar pointed Diwan, though Todar Mal’s 
Mal’s Naib in the 17th year. Appa- clerks were kept on. 


rently this should be the 18th year, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BrGinnine or THE 19TH YHAK FROM THE ACCESSION, UUZ., THE 
YEAR MIHR OF THE SECOND CYCLE. 


At this season when the spiritual spring was in its glory, the 
sound of the New Yeav’s footsteps made the external world accord 
with the internal. The inner world too was exalted above angelic 
purity and received the holiness of Divinity. 


Verse. 


In that sacred expanse was opened 

The cell of the bud by the key of the breeze’ 

The rose flung her cap from her head 

She placed the hundred-ply | cloak on her breast 

The nightingales shrilled the praises of God 

They turned their rosaries and parted their lips for the beau- 














teous utterance 
The rose threw perfume to the world’s brain 
The branch * threw his head-dress on the rose’s tablecloth. 


On the day of Thursday, after the passing of one hour and forty 

one minutes of the 17th Zi-l-q‘ada 981 of the lunar year (11 March 
1574), the spiritual and physical light-increaser (the sun) cast his ray 
n of Aries. ‘The dejected terrestrials and the holy 
ceived fresh decoration, and the nineteenth year of the 
cle bega 1 joy and splendour. The unique jewel of 
ma eat feast at the shrine of M‘uinu-d-din, and 
AL day and night that ocean- 


be between gul and ‘imama, and not 
be nat‘a and gul. The mean- 

1 might be, “ The branch flung 
et, i.e, the ground, the 
ose”, i.e., it scat- 
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hearted one distributed treasures of red and white money in trays 
to skirt upon skirt of those present, and the general public obtained 
abundance. ‘The hearts of the wishful were tranquillized, : 

At the time when H.M, was at Ajmer it was brought to his 
notice that Candar Sen, the son of Rajah Maldeo, from folly and an 
evil star had left. the path of obedience and was in rebellion. He 
had strengthened the fort of Siwanah,' which is the strongest fort 81 
in the province of Ajmer, and he looked upon it as a place of refuge 
in time of his adversity. H.M.’s heart, when he heard of this, felt 
for the subjects of that country, and he appointed Shah Quli Khan 
Mahram, Rai Rai Singh, Shimal Khan, Kisai Das, son of Jaimal of 
Mirtha, Jagat Rai, son of Dharm Cand, and a number of brave men 
to chastise the presumptuous one. In accordance with his disposi- 
tion he gave them wise instructions and said: “ Our threshold is an 
illustrious spot of grace and forgiveness, should the lamp of wisdom 
light up the dark soul of that wanderer in the desert of ignorance, 
and he feel ashamed of what he has done, you will make him hopeful 
of royal favours.” The envoys proceeded towards the city of Sojat. 
Kala,’ the grandson of Rai Maldeo, was holding ont there, but on the 
approach of the imperial troops fled to Sirbari,? which is in the de- 
files of the mountains, The officers pursued him and burnt the 
fort, and he fled from there to the mountain of Koramba.*(?) The 
brave troops made no difference between hill and plain (dasht) and 
followed him. When Kala saw that he was likely to be taken, he 
placed his hand in the skirt of supplication and by means of right- 
thinking men joined the victorious army. He brought along with 
him Kesii Dis his brother, Mohes Dis and Prithi Raj Rathor in 
order that they might enter into service. He himself obtained leave 
to remain behind in order that he might readjust his broken for- 
tunes. 

When this work had been advanced by celestial help and 
Candar Sen’s security was disturbed, the officers proceeded towards 








i Blochmann 399, n. 1. Jarrett 4 The Iqbalnama seems to have 
Il, 276. Koh-Kortna, which is also # variant. 
2 Blochmann 399 and 476. Perhaps the last word is merely a 
3 Variant Siryani. Perhaps it is jingle, or it may be connected with 
the Sarwar of J. IT. 278. kaur, ‘ ground full of hollows.”” 
15 
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Siwanah.! Rawal Sukhvaj, one of the followers of the rebel, was 
holding that place. At this time some of the servants of Rai Rai 
Singh proceeded. under the command of Gopal Das, to attack his 
country (of Candarsen), Candar Sen sent Sija and Debi Diis with 
some braye men to assist Rawal, and when the army was returning 
after plundering some of the villages, Rawal came with a body of 
troops to attack it. A battle took place, and the brave men on both 
sides distinguished themselves,  Sija, Debi Das and Man, the 
brother of Rawul, were killed in that engagement, and by God’s 
82 help the standards of victory were upreared, Rai Rai Singh on 
heaving of the engagement proceeded to the field of battle, but the 
Shahinshah’s fortune had prevailed before he arrived. When Rawal 
had been thus defeated he turned back from his roadless way and 
sent his son to the victorious army. ‘The victorious troops proceeded 
from there to the conquest of Siwinah. Candar Sen ° did not think 
it advisable to remain himself in the fort, and made it over to Patai 
Rathor and Patai Baqqgil. ‘The imperial servants addressed them- 
selves to the siege. When the mind of the Shahinshah was at ease 
about the affairs of this province he proceeded towards the capital 
on the day of Amurdid 7 Farwardin, Divine month, corresponding 
to Wednesday 23 Zi-l-q‘ada (17 March 1574). 
On the day of Rim 21 Farwardin, Divine month, he reached 
; Fathpar, and unfolded the standards of the cherishing of subjects, 
oa the checking of oppressors, and the hefriending of the oppressed, in 
the face of mankind. 
About this time, which was the beginning of the rainy season, 
reports came from Mun‘im Khin from the eastern provinces to the 
effect that the siege of Patna was being protracted. ‘Though the 






















1 

| not stated inthe A.N, ‘The author- 
ity for the statement is evidently 
Tod's Rajasthan. He seems to put 
the death of Candar Sen into 1584, 
Maldeo’s eldest son was Udai Singh, 
commonly called the “fat Rajah,” 
B. 429. His sister was the Jodbai 
who was married to Jahangir and 


i There is the variant Mathra, 
and the Iqbalnima has Mahwa or 
Mahatwa; query: The Mahéwah of 
J. 11. 2762 
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combatants on both sides continued to give proof of courage, and 
victory was on the part of the imperial servants, yet as the river was 
ae one side of the fort, abundant provisions reached the besieged. 
The fort too was well equipped, and the troops, the park of artillery, 
the treasure, and the abundance of elephants gave confidence to the 
enemy. ‘The approach of the rainy and tempestnons season disturbed 
and distressed the imperial army. If H.M. came in person, the 
knot of difficulty would be easily untied. In the report many things 
were said which might act as inducements for H.M.’s expedition. 
Among them was the martyrdom of Kakar ‘Ali Khan ' and his son. 
They had one day attacked the enemy and done brave deeds and 
killed a number of the foe and then themselves gloriously drunk the 
last cup. ‘There was also the great deed of the Khin ‘Alam who had 
at dawn fetched a circuit and attacked at the Panjpahari and had 
come to the market gate (darwaza nakhkhds) * and made a bold attack 
and had captured great elephants and much plunder, and then 
returned, He had been a cause of admiration to critical spectators. 
There was also mention made of the coming in of Hasan Khan * 
Batani and of the plan of attacking the dam of the Pun-pun, which 
was suggested by him. ‘ 

The account of this is that Hasan Khan Batani was one of the 
heroes of the age. By his good fortune he became separated from — 
the enemy, and joined the victorious army. Mun‘im Khan encom- 88 
passed him with royal favours. 

He continually encouraged the imperial servants and suggested 
measures for resisting the foe. Among them was his statement that 
two things were imperative in order that by the aid of God the knot 
of difficulty might be unloosed. First, the dam on the river Pun- 
pun must be broken down, so that at this season the waters, which 
had been brought there and were daily increasing, might flow into the 
Ganges. Otherwise the waters would come towards the fort and 
make the position of the besiegers difficult. Secondly, Hajipiir must 
be freed from the possession of the enemy as most of the provisions 
for the fort came from there. Mun‘im Khan ordered the Khan ‘Alam 
to take Hajipar, but he replied that he had been appointed from the 





| Blochmann 408. 2 The gate where slaves and cattle are sold. i 
5 Blochmann 476. Patani in text. : 
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Court to the vanguard of the army. On account of this contention, 
the project was postponed. Majnin Khan anda number of brave 
men were appointed to break the dam. They went off by night and 
executed this service in an excellent manner. Owing to the Shahin- 
shah’s good fortune, Sulaiman! and Babi Mankali who were among 
the great officers of the enemy and who were guarding the dam were 
on that mght sleeping the sleep of negligence. Being ashamed of 
their behaviour they became wanderers in the desert of ruin and went 
off to Ghoraghat. 

As the siege was protracted and as H.M. was already inclined to 
turn his rein towards the conquest of the eastern provinces, the 
receipt of Mun‘im Khan’s reports confirmed his purpose. The royal 
retinue therefore moved from Fathpir to Agra, and preparations 
were made for the expedition. Arrangements were made for having 
large boats, and it was decided that H.M. the Shahinshah, together 
with the princes and a few of the ladies, and the cream of the 
courtiers, should proceed by boat, while the main army and the 
great camp should travel by land. As absences from musters® ex- 
ceeded the attendances, able and zealous suzdwals were appointed to 
cause the presence of the troops. The Shahinshah directed his 
attention in Agra towards the arrangements for this expedition and 
considered the improvement of the world as Divine worship. 

At this time the writer of this glorious record, Abul Fazl, the 
son of Mubfrak was, in accordance with a sublime indication and 
mysterious message, exalted by prostrating himself at the holy Court 
of the Shahinshah. By the Divine assistance there was a beginning 
84 of the cure of his self-worshipping pride. The brief account of this 

matter is as follows. After *coming from the hidden chamber of 
the womb to the crowded inn of existence he (i.e, A. F’.) in his fifth 
year attained to conventional discretion. Under the educating eye 
of his spiritual and physical father he in his fifteenth year became 
acquainted with the rational and the traditional sciences (/anin-t- 


1 Blochmann 370 and 476, | 


‘Shan, Cf. p. 71 of text, line 11. 
ould be sadn. See Vullers II. 
id Irvine, A. of M., p. 182. 

443, It is in- 


be 


S account: 








given by the Rey. Imadu-d-din, a 
convert to Christianity, in his 
autobiography, English translation, 
London, Church Missionary Honse. 
| 1885. Part of this is given by Garin 

_ de Tassy in his History of Hindustani 
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hikmi-u-a‘liim-i-naqli). Though these opened the gate of knowledge 
and gave him the entry to wisdom’s antechamber, yet by his ill-for- 
tune he became egotistic and self-conceited. ‘The foot ! of his energy 
rested for a while in admiration of his own excellences, and the throng 
of students around him augmented his presumption. ‘Their indiscrim- 
inate agitation and lack of judgment put into his head the thought 
of asceticism and retirement. Though during the day his cell was 
made bright by teaching science, yet at night he would take the 
path of the fields and approach the enthusiasts of the “Way of 
Search.” He would implore inspiration from those treasure-holding 
paupers, I was kept * in the defiles of astonished perturbation by 
the contrary views of the superficially learned, and by the vogue of 
I had neither power to be silent nor strength to 
Though the exhortations of my honoured father kept me 
from the desert of madness, yet no helpful remedy reached the 
Whiles my heart was drawn towards the 
sages of the country of Cathay (khitta-i-Khata), whiles it felt inclined 
towards the ascetics of Mount Lebanon (the Druses)*(?), Sometimes 
a desire for conversation with the Lamas* of Thibet broke my 
peace,° and sometimes a sympathy with the padres of Portugal pulled 
at my skirt. Sometimes a conference with the mubids of Persia, and 
sometimes a knowledge of the secrets of the Zendayesta robbed me of 


imitative formalists. 
ery out. 


troubled spot of my soul. 


into the first. ‘The best comment on 


! The meaning is that his success 
the passage is to be found in the third 


lessened the spirit of self-improve- 





ment as he halted in contemplation 
of his own abilities and acquirements. 

2 Here A. F. changes to the first 
person. 

8 Blochmann in his translation of 
this passage, biography of Abul Fazl, 
p. xii, has “the hermits of Lebanon.” 
The words in text are murlagdn-i- 
Tubndan, and perhaps the reference is 
to the Nogairis or followers of ‘Ali, 
Cf. mention of Nosairis in 111. 271. 

4 The text has Jogtya@n, but there 
is the variant Labhat, which is a 
corruption of Lamaha. 

6 A. F. begins his account of him- 
selfin the third person and then glides 


book of his letters, under the head of 
“ Khutbu-i-kajkal buzurg, ie.. “Dis- 
courses about the great beggar’s 
bowl,” p. 265 of Newal Kishor’s lith. 
ed., where he gives a similar account 
of himself. There (p, 266) he says 
that contrary to the experience of 
most men he came to the years of 
discretion at five, and understood all 
the ordinary sciences by the time he 
was fifteen. He then spent ten years 
more in discussions and conferences. 
This only inereased his self-conceit. 
But his soul tamed away from 
the delight of teaching and the ap- 
plause of his pupils, and he thought « 
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repose, for my soul was alienated from the society both of the sobered ' 
and the (spiritually) drunken of my own land, Though the foodless- 
ness of search was broken by the emporinm (migr-t-j@m’a) of out- 
ward and inward perfections, by which is meant my advantageous 
attendance on my honoured father, yet as that unique product of crea- 
tion’s workshop lived under the veil” of seclusion, there was no remedy 
for my distress. Owing to my own ignorance I thought that my out- 
ward ® position was incompatible with the final state (‘uqba), and was 
much disturbed in consequence, and sought to be remote from the 
society around me. At last fortune favoured me, and mention was 
made in the holy assemblage (Akbar’s religious meetings) of the ac- 
quirements of this one (himself) who was bewildered in life’s society. 
My honoured brother,* my well-wishing friends, my loving relatives, 
and my disciples were unanimous in saying, ‘ You should obtain the 
boon of serving the spiritual and temporal Khedive.” I was not in- 
clined to do this, and my atrabilious apprehensions of the social state 
disturbed my soul, which was inclined to solitude. For I had not 
opened a farseeing eye, and my genius was bent upon breaking the 
bonds of restraint. After the fashion of the ignorant and superficial 
T looked upon external circumstances as destructive of inward- 
ness, and limitation as opposed to absoluteness. At length my father ' 
withdrew the veil and guided me to truth. He made clear to me the 





pursuing a life of religious seclusion, | # Referring to his father’s retire- 
He then goes on to describe his seven | ment from the world. 
births somewhat as he does at p. 115 | 
of A.N. III. (text), A. I. was born 

in the beginning of 958 A.H. or 14 

January 1551, and he was introduced + Burddaran garami. 1 think that 
to Akbar for the second time in this is a honorific plural and that the 
the 19th year (982) when he was in | reference is only to Fazii, and Bloch- 
his 26th year. His first introduction mann, p. xii, seems to have so taken 
it. But A. F. had other brothers than 
Faizi, though they were younger than 


8 | think the veference is to A. I's 
position, and not to that of his 
father. 


occurred a few months previously. 
| Arbab-i-sahi-u-isahab-i-sakr, 


“The masters of sobriety, and the | himself, and they may be referred to 
lords of drunkenness,” meaning the | here. Or the reference may be to 
rationalists and the enthusiasts, te. brothers and cousins (brethren). 


the Stifig, Cf. Dara Shikoh’s account 5 Khudat majazi. The visible 
in the Safina-al-anliya of the famous God, ie, his father Mubarak. 
mystic Husain b. Mangar, Halla). 
where he calls him a Sabib-i-sakr. 
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wondrous working of the authors of destiny 
Ys 


and withdrew from my 
head the hood of self-conceit, 


self By delightful discourses in private in- 
BY judicious assemblies, he impressed upon me the 
spiritual perfections of the sitter on the throne of fortune (Akbar). 
By sage expositions he made it clear that “The piety and inowledige 85 
of God possessed by this divinely born jewel ; 
by any one. 


terviews and in 


are imperfectly known 
At this day he is the leader of the caravans both of 
Society and of Seclusion, the meeting of the oceans of Realm and Re- 
ligion, the dawn of the lights of form and substance, The multi- 
plicity of external associations does not withhold him from essential 
unity. Ontwardly bound, he is inwardly free. From him comes the 
solution of spiritual and temporal matters.” Of necessity I preferred 
the pleasing of him (his father) to my own desires, and as my heart’s 
treasury, rich in spiritualities, was empty of the world’s goods, I wrote 
a commentary on the verse of the Throne ‘as an offering to the sublime 
court, and [ presented the writing as an excuse for my being empty- 
handed. The Shahinshih received it graciously. He cast special 
glances on me, and by the wealth of service which is indeed the elixir 
of worth, he calmed my troubled mind. Love for that holy per- 
sonality took possession of my heart. At this time the expedition to the 
eastern provinces engaged his mind. My disposition did not permit 
me, the sitter in the dust, to seek association with the great ones of the 
court, and those who were attached to the threshold of hononr had not, 
when engrossed by the affairs of the Sultanate, leisure to take notice 
of unknown and humble persons. I was debarred from entering the 
service. ‘Though my old notions still lurked in my soul, yet the 
spiritual tie between me and that great one of realm and religion 
continued to bind me, and when the lord of the earth returned, 
after conquering the eastern provinces, to the capital of Fathpir, he 
remembered me, the anchorite, I had the good fortune to kiss the 
threshold, and this bewildered one came to find his face on the path. 
A short account of this will be given in the account® of the events 
of that period. 





| “Name of the 256th verse of | mentary was really written by 
the second chapter of the Qoran,” Mubarak. 
(B, xii, note.) Badayiini B. 168 says 2 See text, p. 114, where A. F.’s 


that people reported that this com- second interview and his presentation 
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One of the occurrences was that Shuja‘at Khan came from 
the Khan-Khanain and did homage. It has already been men- 
tioned that he had been sent in charge of Qasim ‘Ali Khan to the 
Khan-Khanin in order that he might punish him. The Khan- 
Khanan returned thanks for this great favour. He treated Shuja‘at 


One of the occurrences was that as H.M, was proceeding towards 
the eastern provinces it came to his hearing that there was disorder 
in Gujrat and that the sons of Ikhtiyar-al-Malk had stirred up re- 
bellion. M. Koka was distinguished by royal favours and received 


5 b i iss é tase leave to go there. 
with affection and respect and solicited his pardon. As it is the a 


Shahinshah’s nature to forgive, he granted the request and sent for 
Shuja‘at, On the day of Amurdad 7 Khurdad, Diyine month, he i 
produced nine choice elephants from among the spoils which Khan * 
‘Alam had taken from the enemy. Aniong them was Gaj Ratn 
which was a magnificent elephant and was entered among the special 
elephants. Ina short time the arrangements for the expedition 





were made by the personal attention of H.M. Such wonderfully 
fashioned boats were made under his directions as to be beyond the - ai 
powers of description, ‘There were various delightful quarters and 
decks, and there were gardens such as clever craftsmen could not 
make on land, on the boats. ‘he bows,! too, of every one of those 
waterhouses were made in the shape of animals, so as to astonish 
spectators. ‘he clerks who were employed arranged large boats 
for every office which is required for administrative purposes, and 
all the courtiers had boats suitable to their degree. There were 
wonderful instances of architecture, and various canopies and extra- 
ordinary decorations, etc., so that if this writer should proceed to 
describe them he would be thought to be exaggerating. 
One of the occurrences was that H.M. the Shihinshih appointed 
Muzaffar Khan to the charge of the great camp in order to educate 
him and to bring him out of his seclusion. But he in his folly used 
_ improper language in regard to his acceptance of this great office and 
; so again fell out of favour. ‘I'he duty was therefore made over to M. 








: Yusuf * Khan Rizavi. 

E 

4 pe ts sey ist bat 

oe 4 
i of a second treatise, viz., that on the ! See B. 279, where however the 
a chapter of victory, are described. statement is that it was the sterns of 


the boats that were made in the 
shape of animals, The word in text 
is sir. 

2 Blochmann 346. Firishta men- 
tions that he married a daughter of 
M. Askari. 


See also Blochmann, pp. xi and xii, 

> where this is noticed and where there 
is alsoa paraphrase of A. F’.’s account 
of his early days. See also Jarrett 
III 448-5 for a more detailed account 
of A. F.’s early studies. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


[ExeeDivioN of THE SHAHINSHAR BY Warek TO THE 
Eastern Provinces. 


The ! canon of majestic sovereignty and the principles for just 
rulers, who have charge of spiritual and temporal affairs, require 
that just as contentment with their position is fitting for good subjects 
so that they should not be distracted by trying to grasp what they 
cannot get, and should not extend the foot of desire beyond their 
condition, so should justice-loying rulers not be satisfied with the 
countries of which they are in possession, but should set their hearts 
upon conquering other countries and regard this as a choice form of 


Divine worship. ‘This is a very important point and one which the 


87 far-sighted should keep before their vision. The wise and judicious 


who understand the spirit of the age hve said that if this civilised 
world, which has been split up owing to the inattention of great souls 
were under one able and just ruler of extensive capacity, the dust o! 
dissension would assuredly be laid and mortals find repose. Hence 
it is that the Adorner of fortune’s parterre in our age is continually 
engaged in the conquest of other countries. 

When the arrangements for the expedition had taken shape, 
Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan who was the Vakil of the Diwan-Khalsa, 
and had full control of that department, was left in Agra. At the 
same time Taiyib Khan was set aside, and Rai Bhagwan Das was 
made Mustauti® of the whole of the imperial dominions and Rai 
Purukhotam ® received a robe of honour and was made Bakhshi. On 
the day of Dibazar 8 Tir, Divine month, corresponding to ‘Tuesday 
29 Safar (15 June 1574), H.M. embarked in company with the august 
princes and the veiled ladies. 





| A. I.’s defence of Akbar's rest- 
lessness and continual encroachment 


Mustaufi is said to be the deputy- 
| Diwan. Evidently this was not 
on the territories of others is in- Rajah Bhagwan Das  Kacha- 
teresting, but not convincing. waha. 

2 Blochmann VI, where the 3 Blochmann 180 and 528. 
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Verse. 


The skill of clever workmen 

Made a house to go round the world 

Twas a wondrous device of the master-sage, 
A moving house while the inmates stood still 
All the travellers went on it 


They journeyed with it, seated, while it travelled. 


The names of the renowned companions who went with H.M. on 
this auspicious expedition are as follows :— 
1. Rajah Bhagwant Das. 
Rajah Man Singh. 
Zain Khan Koka. 
Shahbaz Khan. 


Sw w 


Sadiq Khan. 
6. Qasim Khan Mir Bahr. 

7. Rajah Bir Bar. 

8. Jalal Khan. 

9. Mirazaida ‘Ali Khan. 

10. Saiyid ‘Abdulla Khan. 
ll. Madha Singh. 

12. Naqib Khan. 

13. Qamar Khan. 

14. Mir Sharif. 

15. Niyabat Khan. 

16. Saiyid Muhammad Khan Manji. 
17. Hakim ‘Ain-al-mulk. 

18. Maliku-sh-shu’ara 8. Faizi. 
19. Peshrau Khan. 


Of the Ahl s‘@adat (the learned men) there were Shaikh ‘Abdn- 
n-nabi the Sadr, Hakim-al-mulk, Qazi Y‘aqib! and other distin- 
guished men. 

One of the wonderful things was that H.M., took along with him, 
two mountain-like, swift-as-the-wind elephants. ‘The first one was 
Bal Sundar, who was put into one boat with two female elephants. 





1 The Iqbalnama adds the name of Faizi. 
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The merits of this elephant are beyond description. Together with 
vank-breaking might, and strength to cast down mountains he 
was perfectly sedate and quiet. He showed discretion even when 
in the height of being mast. He did nothing immoderate without 
the hint of his driver. The other elephant was called Saman 
and was a fit companion for the other. He was in another boat along 
with two females. The spectacle was an astonishing oue. ‘The nu- 
merous boats of various kinds, the hoisting of sky-high masts, the 
tumult of the waves of the river, the force of the wind, the rush of the 
clouds and the rain, the roar of the thunder, and the flashing of the 


88 lightning produced a strange appearance. On the day of Mihr 16 


Tir, Divine month, when the fleet halted at Etawah there was a storm 
in the Jumna, and many of the river-houses were sunk by the waves. 
On the day of Ram a halt was made at Kalpi; on the day of Aniran, 
the 30th ‘Tir, Divine month. in the village of Cakir a wicked brah- 
man,!' who from excessive lust had intercourse with his own daughter, 
was capitally punished. On the day of Shab H.M. halted at [laha- 
bas (Allahabad). On the day of Ormuz, the lst Amrdad, Divine 
month, when he left that pleasant station, the river was very bois- 
terous. ‘There blew a hurricane. and eleven boats were sunk. The 
orchestra too was damaged, but was saved by the Divine help. As 
H.M. wished that the baggage (aghriq)* and the large camp should 
stay at Jaunpir, Muhasan Khan who had charge of that city in accor- 
dance with orders arranged equipages for a journey by land, but H.M. 
did not approve of the sacred pavilions being sent on from where he 
was. Near Ilahibas, Qasim ‘Ali Khan came from the Khan-Khanan 
and had the bliss of doing homage. He brought reports of the suc- 
cess of the army. On this day H.M. the Shahinshah remembered 
Husain Khan and inquired why he was not in attendance during this 
auspicious expedition. It was represented to him that atrabiliousness 
(sauda) had overcome him, and that he was spending his days in 
attacking subject-people and in plundering the peasantry. H.M. was 
displeased on hearing this report, but as the grand expedition was going 
on, he did not send anyone to chastise him, On the day of Bahman 
2 Amardad, Divine month, he set up his standards in Benares. On 





l The case is more ‘fully described | 


2 Tt seems especially to mean the 
in the T.A. 


tents of the women. 


“~ 
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this day, too, the river was boisterous. Especially this was the case 
near the fort of Cunar, so that the naval authorities were alarmed. A 
lurge number of persons left the boats and came on by the dry land. 
H.M. put his trust in God and went on by boat with the same open 
brow and cheerful heart, and he sent on Sher Beg Tawaci-bashi in a 
swift skiff to the Khan-Khanan to give him the news of his near ap- 
proach. He remained three days in that pleasant city (Benares) and 
on the day of Khirdad cast anchor at the village of Godi which is a 
dependency of Saiyidpir and where the river Godi! joins the Ganges. 
On that day the great camp arrived in the vicinity of the royal stan- 
dards, and M. Yiasuf Khan and several officers paid their respects. 
Though the Shahinshah was according to his custom always in 
appearance engrossed in the great matters of the state, yet by virtue 
of the principle of seclusion in the midst of society he ever kept up 
communion with the incomparable Deity, and never for a moment 
abandoned spiritual contemplation. In order to strengthen this con- 
nection and seclusion (parda drat), sweet, heart-entrancing minstrels 89 
whispered in the precincts of his quarters strains of detachment and 
of increase in ecstacy. On many occasions of his presence Mir 
Sharif? the brother of Naqib K. read with a beautiful ® voice about 
sphitnad love, and H.M. emerged many a time from behind the veil 
and showed tender-heartedness (riqqat mifarmidand) and had wetted 
eyelashes. O God! this sea of wisdom and ocean of enlightenment 
would left fall drops of sorrow on account of the blasts of the airang 
gales of ignorance, and of the deviations of men! Or perhaps sie 
t and humility to stony-hearted worldlings 


to teach softness of hear 
ats forth, Or from the rush of 


that this rosewater of tears was poured 





8 Kitab-i-Ishqtya. ‘There is the 
variant ‘Ishiqa, which is supported 
by the Iqbalnama. Probably it was 
some special book having this title. 
D' Herbelot mentions two Kitab 
‘Ishqi, one being attributed to Atis- 
totle. Possibly the work meant is 
the divan of ‘Ishqi K. See Badayant 
iii, 277. 


1 Kadi in text. It is the Gumtz. 
See Jarrett II. 171, 172. Saiyidpir 
is the Saidpar of I. G., xxi, 884, and 
is in the @hazipir district. 

2 He was a son of ‘Abdul Latif ot 
Qasbin, and he and his brethren were 
on this expedition. He was after- 
wards accidentally killed by his 
brother Naqib while playing polo. 
A.N,, iii, 173. Badayant mentions 
his fine voice (ii, 230). 
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spiritual things he felt cramped in the 


gilded parlours of externality 
and so expressed his sorrow. 


Or from his wide capacity and the 
shorelessness of the ocean of Divine excellence he regarded h 
tual treasures as of small amount, and while 
wisdom let trickle for 


is spiri- 
possessing a mine of 
th the regret of non-attainment ! 


Verse.! 
I call for a pilot in Noah’s ark 
I call for an acquaintance in a kinsman’s house 
I'm not Jacob, none of mine is in the well 


Yet ’m wondering whom I should call (to help). 


Before H.M. had left the capital, reports used to come from the 
Khan-Khanan and the other great officers to the effect that it would 
be well if H.M.’s army came as far as Jaunpir, and that Daad w 
inevitably become a wanderer in the wilderness of rnin. 
lips, which are interpreters of the Divine se 
that such language was not good 


ould 
The holy 
crets, remarked thereon 


» and that the game would ijot be 
captured till the humd of his majesty had spread his shadow over 


the province, and the falcon of his might spread his 
atmosphere of that land. 


education of his se 
obtained by them. 


wings in the 
But his genius—from a regard to the 
rvants—was willing that the victory should be 
So by his order the boats were taken up the 
viver Godi in order that they might stay for some time at Jaanpir, 
and that what the officers had requested, and what the court had 
replied, might be impressed upon all high and low. Accordingly, on 
the day of Mirdad 7 Amardad, Divine month, the standards of for- 
tune halted in the village of Bahiraj which is a dependency of the 


pargana of Karakat. On the day of Dibazar when they were stationed 


at the village of Yahyapir *, one of the dependencies of Jaunpir 
ports came from the officers 


be easily untied if H.M. wo 


 Te- 
to the effect that the difficult knot would 


uld speedily cast his shadow over them. 





' The verse describes one who is | 
discontented or sorrowful in the 
midst of abundance. 


° J. ii, 164. It isin Sarkar Jann- 
par. 


* Badayint 179 says it is at the — 
junction of the Ganges and the 
| Gumti. 
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On the day of Azar the princes and the ladies were sent to Jaunpir 
by the river Godi. Hakim-ul-mulk, 8, Abmed, Tichlay awnaleniel 
were left in churge of them and H.M. proceeded to Patna. 

Good God! The Shahinshah of the age from consummate well- 90 
wishing desired to magnify the work of the loyal, and the incom- 
parable Deity willed that all great affairs and noble pict should be- 
accomplished by that mine of greatness, so that both his eget 
might be certified to all, and also that mercenary servants miglit 
Accordingly that easy task became 
difficult to the army, so that they had to ask for the royal expedition. 


have no claim upon him! 


H.M. asked for assistance from the hidden armies and addressed 
his mighty genius to the conquest of the countries of Bengal and 
Behar. 


(Scinde) 


At this time news came of the conquest of Bhakkar 





The secret intelligences at this time increased congratula 
First, there was the fact that the fort of 
Bhakkar, which world-conquerors could not have quickly taken, had 


tion upon congratulation. 





been conquered by mediocre servants ve tHe Khedive. eae 
it was an omen for the victories of the imperial ae who ha 
girt up their loins for the conquest of the eastern paste ‘a 
Though able and zealous servants may exert there ba 
far-seeing ‘sage knows that, as regards thie petals, of a i eel 
ties of the world, and the attainment of great bet ee S 
results are obtained by the right intentions and [putes pe ndiks 
world-rulers. And those who study the ven ee (o) pa 
times know that success does not Cor meal ee sale Winco 
sreliminary (unsuccessful) efforts. It ae not till t Y secon us 
t the object is obtained. Hence it is that the sitter on more 
ia ae (Akbar) concentrates himself gem every er fae 
takes and brings to a conclusion everything that he me ian 
‘This is perfectly clear to every one sno knows the ee as 
‘The taking of Bhakkar! is a conspicuous and a ; me sah 
history of it is as follows: It has already been narra : oe ce 
‘Ali Khan, and Mujahid Khan had at he Bare meee 
s6daived permission to go to 'Tatta. Sultan ee is eg 
“tility, but they had by virtue of gil aid an y oa 
creat deeds and engaged in the siege of Bhakkar. h 





1B. 421, 
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occupied himself in defending the fort. By the good fortune of the 
Shahinshah a famine broke out in the fort and Sultan Mahmid from 
excess of caution, or from meanness and avarice distributed to his 
men grain that had been stored up for twenty or thirty years, though 
he had abundance of new supplies. The result was that there was 
_a great deal of disease and swellings. God’s anger sent a pestilence. 
A strange thing was when the swellings were prevalent in the 
country every one who boiled the bark of the siris tree (acacia 
odoratissima) and partook thereof recovered his health. Hence the 
bark was bought for its weight in gold. 

91 When Sultan! Mahmid was nearing his end he petitioned the 
court, saying that he had always remained on the path of obedience 
and that it was his ill-fate that this distress had come upon him. 
Now he was presenting the fort to Sultan Selim the noble prince. 
But as there was a cloud between him and Muhibb ‘Ali Khan he saw 
that if he made it over to him, he would only be rendered contempt- 
ible. Battles had taken place between them and he was not 
safe from being molested by him. He hoped that one of the servants 
of the court would be sent in order that he might make over the 
fort and district to him and might rub his forehead on the 
threshold of fortune. H.M. graciously accepted this petition and sent 
Mir Gesii who was an old and able officer. Before he reached that 
country Sultan Mahmid had died and the garrison were waiting for 
him. When he arrived, Mujahid Khan was besieging the fort of 
Ganjaba. Muhibb ‘Ali Khan’s daughter Sam‘iah Begam who was 
the mother of Mujahid Khan was angry on hearing of Mir Gesi’s 
coming, and in her wickedness fitted out some ships against him and 
brought him into difficulties, ‘The Mir was nearly captured. Khwaja 
Mugqim of Herat, the father of Khwaja Nizamu-d-din Ahmad Bakhshi, 
who had gone to that country as Amin, by wise counsels prevailed 
upon Mubibb ‘Ali Khan to abstain from misplaced strife and impro- 
per commotions. When Mir Gesi came to the fort they delivered 
over the keys to him. Thus did a large an extent of cultivated 
country come into possession. Muhibb ‘Ali Khan and Mujahid Khan 
from evilness of disposition and foolish greed did not uproot their® 





1 Sultan Mahmad died in 980. See T, Ma‘simi, Malet 146. This message 
was sent shortly before his death (1572-73). 
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hearts from that country. At the same time it was difficult for them 
to remain there without the holy order. Miahibb ‘Ali Khan took the 
course of coming to terms, and at last Mir Gesii settled that Mujahid 
Khan should go to Patna,’ and that Mubhibb ‘Ali Khan with his wife 
and daughter should dwell in the town of Lohari. When the agree- 
ment had been carried out Mir Gesi put a large force on board of 
boats and proceeded against Muhibb ‘Ali Khan. He could se 
resist, and went off to Matila. The assailants plundered the city 
(Lohari), and Sam‘iah Begam fortified her house and took to fighting 
and resistance. For one night and a day she with supreme bolines 
and skill maintained her position within the four walls. When she 
was? at extremity Mujahid Khan made a forced march and defeated 
the troops (Mir Gesi). For three months longer he held possession 
of the country on this side (the east) of the in (the ind At 
longth Bhakkar was conferred upon Tarson Khan: His ae 
hastened to the province. Mir Gest in his folly wie to ess e 
fort (of Bhakkar), but at last was guided by auspiciousness and ee 
up the seditious idea. A country which, when held for sons - a 
by a stranger increases presumption, must have some quality m 3 
which garries the obedient and submissive to the extreme of 


turbulence. Otherwise whence this sort of men? and whence this 


1+} a 
boasting and sedition ¢ 
Now that an abridged account of the bestowal of this mystic 
} at 2 g 


st of Bhakkar) has been given, I return to the high 
On the day of Abin 10 Amardad, Divine month, 
ved the Ganges from the river Gidi, and halted 
at the village of Cocakpir. M. Yasuf Khan here joined the cortege 
ith the main camp. After this the army encamped opposite 
ee al barges anchored at. Next day H.M. 
vk-Qadam and drove it in person ? * 


favour (the conque 
road of my design. 
the royal barges ente 


whatever place the roy 
mounted the elephant Mubare 





8 See for an account of Mir Gesii’s 
proceedings, Elliot I, 241. He was 
a man of violent temper, and was 
afterwards killed by his soldiers at 
Mirtha. See infra, p. 414. A similar 


L Blochmann 421 and the Lucknow | 
Edition have Tatta instead of Patna. | 
See T. M‘agimi, Malet 146, for an 
account of the delivery of the fort 


kar: M‘asgumi, Malet 146, fate befel a successor of his—‘Itimad 
e T. sum, q 

i ’s exercisi Khan. 
speaks of Sam‘iah Begam's exercising ng 
iste nelty on the sick who came 4 Perhaps it is only meant that he 
pig cae led the way. 


out of Bhakkar. 
17 
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About 500 elephants descended into the river in the wake of that 
tiger of the forest of war. ‘The spectators were full of amazement. 
By the favour of God they were safe in those raging waters, but one 
elephant named Piska, which was about that time overflowingly 
mast, fell into the whirlpool of annihilation. While traversing the 
river and in the midst of the waves a large fish jumped up and rested 
in front of the $hahinshah. Soothsayers knew that this was a sign of 
success, and gave thanks to God. On the day of Mah, 12 Amardad, 
Divine month, the station of Ghazipur was reached. 

From the day that H.M. set out on this expedition he left the 
boat every day and enjoyed himself in hunting deer with citas. It 
was an occupation to the superficial, and those who were attached to 
this department had their desires gratified. The far-seeing prince 
ostensibly enjoyed himself in their company, but inwardly he was 
immersed in the rays of worship, and was also cultivating his spiri- 
tual kingdom. Judicions spectators had in this way an opportunity 
of beholding in this assemblage of the decrees of fate (Akbar) the 
indications of final success, and so gained courage. Among these 
there was this, that on one occasion of the usual daily hunt in this 
delightful spot a deer came in sight. H.M. ordered an eager leopard 
swift as the wind to be loosed. By vulpine tactics the deer escaped 
from his claws and went off swifter than the wind. Just then a 
second leopard came up and disposed of him. The far-seeing mys- 
tery-knowing prince said! to his courtiers: “At the beginning of 
this sport we took from the behaviour of this leopard an omen about 


gg Daiid. It flashed upon our soul that he would not, on this oc- 


casion, become the prisoner of the claws of the kingly wrath ; but 
that the second time he would be caught by the exertions of the 
hunters of fortune (iqbal),” The end was as had flashed on the 
mirror of his enlightened heart. Accordingly an account thereof 
(that is, of the success against Daid) will come from the tongue of 
the pen. 

On the day of Tir, Amardad, Divine month, the boats anchored 


at Daspir, which is on the bank of the Ganges. ‘Itmad Khan, the 





t Perhaps Akbar said this not then | the name of the particular kind of 
but at some subsequent time when — deer is given, and Akbar is repre- 
surrounded by his courtiers. The | sented as mentioning the omen then 


story is also told in the T. A., where and there. 


» 
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Khwaja sara (eunuch) came in a swift boat from the siege, and was 
exalted by doing homage. He gave the news of friends and foes, and 
represented that the enemy was very strong: The adorner of for- 
tune’s assembly in order to gladden hearts lifted the veil of mystery 
and made announcement of victory. For the sake of giving con- 
fidence to the disturbed hearts of the generality he sent for Saiyid 
Miraki,! the son of Mir ‘Abdu-1-Karim Jafari (diviner) of Ispahan, and 
bade him ascertain the result of the expedition and the character of 
the future. He, in accordance with the rules of the science, arranged 


and classified the letters and brought out this verse :— 


Verse. 
Akbar by auspicious fortune shall quickly 
ake the country out of the hand of Daad. 


The superficial and simple became tranquillised by this result, 
and the day of victory bedewed with the sweat of shame the coun- 
tenances of the crafty seekers after interpretations. Also at the time 
when H.M. was at the capital and engaged in preparations for the 
expedition, the same Mir had received orders to take an augury in 
order that the hearts of the superficial might be comforted, and he 
produced this verse :— 7 
Ferse. 

Though there be @ countless and victorious army 
Yet conquest will come from the advent of the prince. 


On the day of Gosh 14 Amardad, Divine month, while the ships 
were erahonet) at the ferry of Causa, a report of a new victory 
came from the Khan-Khanan. The detail of this is as follows + A 
body of Afghan vagabonds under the command of ‘Isa Khan Niazi, 


ell upon the entrenchment of Qiya 


who was « distinguished soldier, f 
Khan, and there wasa great fight. ‘The defenders behaved with 
a s fortune, the staunchness 


valour. By the might of the Shahinshah’ 

of Qiya Khan, and the arrival of Rajah odar Mal, the enemy were 
repulsed. ‘Isa Khan was killed by one of the slaves of Lashkar Khan, 
who did not know who he was. On hearing this good news, which 





soothsayer whom he calls Saiyid 
Mirak Ispahani, 


1 Gf. Lowe 179, where Baday ini 
has a good deal to say about the 
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was a fitting prelude to legions of victories, there was exultation in 


the army. H.M. in his graciousness sent the original of the Khan- 
94 Khanin’s report to the princes in order that their longing hearts 
might be comforted. On this day the main camp which was marching 
by Jaud erossed the Karmnasa which is an affluent of the Ganges. 
One of the special elephants was drowned. ‘The river is regarded as 


Firdisi' order. Men put much reliance on the Shaikh. They say 
the father was extremely desirous of having a son, and went to 
wait upon 8. Sharafu-d-din* of Panipat. The saint perceived his 
desire, foretold the birth of a son and bade him call him after 
himself. Though the Shaikh did not leave India, yet by the force of 






: ¥ his genius he became saturated with the knowledge of the spiritual 
unfortunate ! by the people of India, eet day the Gang poeny was -/ world and also fully understood the sins and deceptions of the carnal 95 
on the banks of the Ganges which is fed by the fountains of the » spirit and then rested in firmness of soul. His words have great 


bounty of God. By the efforts of those in charge the whole army passed S weight among the Snufistic sects. ‘he Kitab-i-ma‘dan-al-ma‘ani 








safely over. On the day of Mihr, when H.M. was encamped at the % (the book of the spiritual mine), the Ganj-i-la ikhfa (the abiding trea- 
village of Domni, which is a dependency of Bojpiir,” a report came sure) and the Sharh-i-adib-al-muridin * (the exposition of the edu- 
from Mun‘im Khan. The gist of it was that H.M. should come by cation of disciples) are among the jewels of his pen. ‘There are also 
water and that the main camp should come by land. It also represen- three collections of spiritual and theological truths which he sent to 
ted that from the length of the siege and the constant rains, the army some of his followers in the shape of epistles. Oue contains 150 
was deficient in equipments, and that if the Shahinshah wouldsendhelp = letters, the second has 100 letters of advice, while the third has 25 *oI 
from his special armoury (q#r-i-khd@sa) it would be useful. ‘The request letters. ‘lhe Shaikh lived in the time of Sultan Muhammad * Tughlaq. 
was approved and armour and weapons of various sorts were sent. In the beginning of his career he chose hills and deserts, and prac: 
On the day of Rashn 18 Amardad, Divine month, Lodipir was reached. tised vigorous austerities. Afterwards he came ta Delhi and paid 

| On this day too the river was boisterous. One of the boats which his respects to Shaikh Nizim.? At His instigation he entered the 

ip contained the citas was sunk, and of the special citas Daulat Khan service of Shaikh Najmu-d-din Firdisi” 
and Dilrang were drowned. Also the boat of the army-qazi,° of On the day of Ram 21 Amardad, Diving mont, when the vic- 
Bhagwan Das the treasurer and Sher Beg,* went down in the waves. 7 ¥ torious standards were flying at Sherpir, Rajah Todar pe: ee 
On the day of Farwardin 19 Amardad, Divine month, H.M. halted {3 and did homage. He reported on ue states the army 6 aske 

. a : . +a: for orders about the coming of Mun‘im Khan as an istiqgbal (coming 

| | pete eae bs persagesies selina CS Cabin , ahaa to welcome), and as to how far he should come. he order was that 

. jesus ae inidalbace’ ite pat Nee a pe aniaisiod gas pe | as the siege was going on, he should not come further than two hos, 

i ie enehon ee aes sivontiaispaq Bhenand Ghehbes Kan { and eek: the other officers should remain at their posts in the 

} ee top oeeiiiS\Bonay “Alenge:sum of money entrenchments. On the same night the Rajah was encompassed with 
ee ee ea Ge nddim Al Neth Khan, and he was sent { t favours and received his dismissal. At this time ‘Arab, the son of 
to the glorious shrine of Shaikh Yahia ® Maneri which is in Maner, to age “y= opin : el 

istri i i to and to ask for inspiration. a. C 

et ae so Bere and one of “ saints - 1 The eighth of the orders of India. * The text has a aa 


Jarrett iii, 354 and 306. | this is obviously incorrectif Mahmad 

2 Jarrett iii. 368. Ghaznavi is meant. I therefore 
adopt the variant, Sharafu-d-din 
died in 781 or 2 A.H., 1879-80, and 


of Hindustan. He belonged to the Cishti order, and also to the 


f 
eae 





3 A. F. refers to this work in the 
beginning of the third yolume of his 


1 Jarrett ii, 151, and note I. 5 Jarrett ii. 150 and note 1. The 





* 2% The text has Barjpir. 
8B, 288. We learn from the T. A. 
that the Army-Qazi (judge advocate) 
was named Y‘aqab. ; 
4 B. 515. 


| 


junction is now ten miles higher up. 
6 This is Shaikh Yahia the father 
of Sharafu-d-din. Cf. Jarrett iii. 
370, where A.F. gives a short bio- 
graphy of Sharafu-d-din. y 


Ingha, and it would appear that he | M. Tughlaq I. died ia 1361. Soe 
edited the letters. Sharafu-d-din’s 5 ie., Niz’mu-d-din Auliya, Jar- 
writings were & favouritewith Akbar, | rett iii. SOB. 

B. 48, 108, and Khazina A. I. 291. | & Jarrett iii, 356. 
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Hashim Khan, who had entered into service, and who as deputy ' for 
his father brought reports about the events of the eastern districts, 
. was honoured by receiving the title of Niyabat Khan. 


: az a CHAPTER XVIII. 
| Niyabat. Apparently this viceregeney procured him his title. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE 





HOLY CORTEGH OF THE GHAWINSHAH AT 
THE ENVIRONS OF PATNA, AND HIS ADDRESSING HIMSELF 





TO THE TAKING OF THE CITY, 


The world-conqueror chose the river route, in this season full of 
turbulence, and with constant rain and tempest. With a tranquil 
heart he halted at the desired place on the day of Bad 22, Amardad, 
Divine month, corresponding to Wednesday 15 Rabi-us-sani, 3 
August, 1574, Ata distance of two kos from this station the Khan- 
Khanan paid his respects, accompanied by boats containing various 





a kinds of fireworks, and gunners and cannoneers. He was distinguished 
by favours, and in accordance with H.M.’s sigual those in charge of 

- the pyrotechnics fired the guns. The noise, the smoke, and the con- 

cussion shook the earth, and the neighbourhood for several parasanys 


nion. The horrific noise wound its way into the brains of the dark- 
ened foe, and their gall-bladders became as water. Their liver-less 
souls were upset, and there was a loud sound of the tocsin of vie- 
- tory. ‘Trumpets conveyed to men the news of victory. In an auspi- 
cious moment H.M. turned his face to the shore and mounted the 
steed of fortune. He alighted at the quarters of the Khan-Khanan, 
where lofty platforms had been erected, and there he received pre- 
sents of jewels and other rarities, and also distributed them. Mu- 
he hammad Quli Khan Birlas, Qiya Khan, Ashraf Khan, Majniin Khan, 
at ud Khan ‘Alam, and other great officers who belonged to the army, 
paid their respects. After them other sirdars and noted men were 
= exalted by the bliss of prostration. Hach of them was distinguished 

e by special favours. 

Next day H.M. surveyed the fort, and as he perceived that the 
taking of Hajipar would be the means of subduing it he applied his 
genius to this enterprise. ‘That fort is opposite Patna, and the river 
Ganges which is about two kos broad flows between the two cities 
with great force and turbulence. Next day M. ‘All ‘Alam Shahi, 
Saiyid Shams Bokhari and his sons, Rajah Gajpati and an army of 


| became dark as the fortunes (lit. day) of the enemies of domi- 96 
: 
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brave men were appointed, under the command of Khan ‘Alam, to 
mount upon the river-traversing camels of boats, taking with them 
a suitable park of artillery, and to take that fort, which was a great 
support of sedition. 

Also on this day Daiid’s ambassdor attained an interview through 
the intervention of the Khan-Khanan. Before the royal stan- 
dards had been reared in those parts, the Khan-Khanan had sent 
Khaldin Khan to Daad and given him good counsels; the gist of them 
was that the thread of affairs was still in his hand, that he should 
consider his position, and should look well to the might of fortune, 
and the daily-increasing dominion of the Shahinshah, and so be 
merciful to himself. He should not be the cause of the shedding the 
blood of so many men, and of the ruin of the property and honour 
of so many. There was a limit to the intoxicating power of the 
world. Why did he not come to himself, and why did he not attach 
himself to the saddlestraps of God-given fortune? He after much 
meditation, from feline treachery, sent one of his officers along with 
Khaldin Khan, and made yarious supplications. He represented that 
he did not for himself approve of the title of sovereign. Lodi who 


97 had brought him into this whirlpool of notions had received the pun- 


ishment of his deeds. Now obedience to the Shahinshah had taken 
possession of his whole heart. Whatever extent of territory should 
be vouchsafed to him would be considered by him as a piece of good 
fortune. As owing to his youth and infatuation faults had been 
committed by him he could not agree to kiss the threshold until he 
had amended them by good service. 

The wise sovereign understood his secret ambushes and 
answered us follows: ‘We, by virtue of our being the shadow of 
God, receive little and give much. Our forgiveness has no relish for 
vengeance, provided that Daiid has, in this word-weaving, light from 
the torch of truth and will rub his forehead on the threshold of 
fortune, so that the hand of our grace may disperse the dust of des- 
truction from the crown of his fortune. Otherwise let him do one of 
three things so that the lives and goods of so many thousands may 
not be an offering to ruin. First, let some one of his party come to 
our camp and be a spectator, and some one from our side go to his 
army and be a sentinel, so that no one on either side engage in war, 
and let us two come into the field of battle and fight with one another 


re le 


ped, 
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with all the arms that he knows, so that whoever by the Divine 
decree, and the help of heaven, shall be the conqueror shall have 
the kingdom. If his courage be not equal to this, let him choose some 
one of his soldiers who is distinguished for valour and strength of 
arm, and skill in combat. We also shall send one of our strong- 
armed ones, whose countenance shall be decked with might, against 
him. These two combatants will contend in the arena. The army 
of whichever of them conquers shall be victorious. If im his army 
there be no such lion-heart, then let him choose one of his host of 
elephants, and we too shall produce an elephant majestic as heaven. 
Victory shall be on the side of whichever of them prevails.” The 
gall-bladder of that son of an Afghan was rent by the majestic 
utterance of the tiger-hunter (Akbar), and his sense was destroyed. 
As his soul was rusted he did not grasp the bliss of obedience, and 
and as he had no spirit he did not accept any of these just propo” 
sals ! . 
One of the occurrences was that H.M. mounted an elephant and 
went to survey the height of the Panc-pahari which is over against the 
fort. These are five solid! brick domes (mounds) (?) which ancient 
rulers have left as a memorial, and pahari is the Hindi word for alittle 
hill. That is to say, there are five mounds (gw#mbaz) which resemble in 
height five hillocks. ‘The black-hearted Afghans in their shameless- 
ness and wickedness discharged cannon (at Akbar) and so worked 
their own eternal rnin. H.M. the Shahinshah was in the fort of 98 
the divine protection and contemplated the wonders of creation. 





Friends and strangers recognised that he was guarded by God, and 
were impressed by the amount of his reliance upon Him. 

One of the fortunate events was the falling into possession of 
Hajipar. The brief account of this isas follows: On the day of 
Arad 25 Amardad, Divine month, at breakfast-time, it appeared that 
the ocean of battle was in agitation in the direction of Hajipur. The 
far-seeing prince went to the battery of Shaham Khan, from where 


Hajipir was visible, and watched the victory of the imperial servants. 





7 ] ; 
| 1f A.F.’s account is correct, the Excavations have recently been made 
buildings were in a state of preser- there under the superintendence of 
vation at that time. There are only Dr. Waddell. 
mounds of earth and brick now. 
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brave men were appointed, under the command of Khan ‘Alam, to 
mount upon the river-traversing camels of boats, taking with them 
a suitable park of artillery, and to take that fort, which was a great 
support of sedition. 

Also on this day Daiid’s ambassdor attained an interview through 
the intervention of the Khin-Khanan. Before the voyal stan- 
dards had been reared in those parts, the Khan-Khanan had sent 
Khaldin Khan to Daid and given him good counsels: the gist of them 
was that the thread of affairs was still in his hand, that he should 
consider his position, and should look well to the might of fortune, 
and the daily-increasing dominion of the Shahinshah, and so be 
merciful to himself, He should not be the cause of the shedding the 
blood of so many men, and of the ruin of the property and honour 
of so many. There was a limit to the intoxicating power of the 
world, Why did he not come to himself, and why did he not attach 
himself to the saddlestraps of God-given fortune? He after much 
meditation, from feline treachery, sent one of his officers along with 
Khaldin Khan, and made various supplications. He represented that 
he did not for himself approve of the title of sovereign. Lodi who 

97 had brought him into this whirlpool of notions had received the pun- 
ishment of his deeds. Now obedience to the Shahinshah had taken 
possession of his whole heart. Whatever extent of territory should 
be youchsafed to him would be considered by him as a piece of good 
fortune. As owing to his youth and infatnation faults had been 
committed by him he could not agree to kiss tie threshold until he 
had amended them by good service. 

The wise sovereign understood his secret ambushes and 
answered as follows: “We, by virtue of our being the shadow of 
God, receive little and give much. Our forgiveness has no relish for 
vengeance, provided that Daiid has, in this word-weaving, light from 
the torch of truth and will rub his forehead on the threshold of 
fortune, so that the hand of our grace may disperse the dust of des- 
truction from the crown of his fortune. Otherwise let him do one of 
three things so that the lives and goods of so many thousands may 
not be an offering to ruin. Tirst, let some one of his party come to 
our camp and be a spectator, and some one from our side go to his 
army and be a sentinel, so that no one on either side engage in war, 
and let us two come into the field of battle and fight with one another 
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with all the arms that he knows, so that whoever by the Divine 
decree, and the help of heaven, shall be the conqueror shall have 
the kingdom. If his courage be not equal to this, let him choose some 
one of his soldiers who is distinguished for valour and strength of 
arm, and skill in combat. We also shall send one of our strong- 
armed ones, whose countenance shall be decked with might, against 
him. These two combatants will contend in the arena. The army 
of whichever of them conquers shall be victorious. If in his army 
there be no such lion-heart, then let him choose one of his host of 
elephants, and we too shall produce an elephant majestic as heaven. 
Victory shall be on the side of whichever of them prevails.” The 
gall-bladder of that son of an Afghan was rent by the majestic 
utterance of the tiger-hunter (Akbar), and his sense was destroyed. 
As his soul was rusted he did not grasp the bliss of obedience, and 
a ie? he had no spirit he did not accept any of these just propo. 
sals ! " 

One of the occurrences was that H.M. mounted an elephant and 
went to survey the height of the Pane-pahari which is over against the ah 
fort. These are five solid! brick domes (mounds) (?) which ancient 
rulers have left asa memorial, and pahari is the Hindi word for a little 
hill. That is to say, there are five mounds (gimbaz) which resemble in 
height five hillocks. ‘The black-hearted Afghans in their shameless- 
ness and wickedness discharged cannon (at Akbar) and so aronkeed : 
their own eternal rnin. H.M. the Shahinshah was in the fort of 98 
the divine protection and contemplated the wonders of creation. 
Friends and strangers recognised that he was guarded by God, and 
were impressed by the amount of his reliance upon Him. 

One of the fortunate events was the falling into possession of 
Hajipir. The brief account of this is as follows: On the day of 
Arid 25 Amardad, Divine month, at break fast-time, it appeared that 
the ocean of battle was in agitation in the direction of Hajipur. ‘The 
far-seeing prince went to the battery of Shaham Khan, from where i 
Hajipir was visible, and watched the victory of the imperial servants, 








. | 
t If A.F.’s account is correct, the | Excavations have recently been made 
buildings were in a state of preser- | there under the superintendence of 
vation at that time. There are only | Dr. Waddell. 
mounds of earth and brick now. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 139 
Though the efforts of the heroes could not be fully made out, yet so ‘ : 

much was clear that the flames of war were blazing: While the | = to the hy and plundered it. By the help of the mystic hosts the 
result was in the balance, anda watch of the day remained, H.M. the ort came into the possession of the imperial servants. Rajah Gaj- 


pati, Piyada Rawan (?), the! gladiator, and M. ‘Ali Beg® ‘Alamshahi, 
and Saiyid Shamsu-d-din Bokhari with his sons rendered algae 
help to the Khan ‘Alm in this battle. All the heroes exerted them- 
selves, and by celestial help a difficult task ended by becoming easy. 


Shahinshah sent some experienced troops in war-boats to help the 
army. The garrison of Patna on seeing this placed some ghribs 
(boats) on the route and prepared for battle. The imperial troops 
by God’s help defeated them, and before they reached the besiegers 
the fort had been taken, The majesty of the Shahinshah’s might 
turned to water the gall-bladders of the men of iron courage, and a 
large number of the wretches were slain. 

The account of this is as follows: When the Khan ‘Alam was 
honoured by this service, a number of boatmen became his guides. 
At the end of the day of Din 24 Amardad, Divine month, he em- 
barked, and his guides took him up stream and at night brought him, 
in such manner that the enemy did not know of it, into the channel 
which separates from the Ganges and flows close by Hajipur. The 


| Shamsherbaz. B. 252. 





2 B, 482. 





presumptuous garrison fell into the whirlpool of anxiety but were 
compelled to fit out boats carrying guns. At first they fired guns 1 
and culverins. There was a tempest of fire, and it seemed to the 
spectators as if the garrison would have the best of it. Just then 
the ships! (ghrabha) of the Shahinshah, which carried victory with 
them, cast a ray of conquest. At once the firmness of the wicked 
gave way. But, as owing to the force of the current, it was diffi- - 
cult for the boats to come up, the enemy could not be disposed of. 
Guides took the boats up towards the Gandak and then brought 
them to Hajipir. Though there was a rain of cannon (balls) from 

99 the top of the fort, yet what could the evil imaginings of the motes 
of contingent existence do against the Divine aid which was support- 
ing dominion? The warriors came out of the boats and entered 
the arena. Fath Khan the son of Ghazi Khan, Ibrahim Khan and 
Thadiyah Sarwali, who were the sirdars of the garrison, barricaded ° “ 
the lane of access and made a hot resistance. Fath Khan and many 
of the enemy fell in that fight, and many escaped as quickly as 
possible from that whirlpool of destruction. Sundry vagabonds set 


1 Apparently this means that the boats sent by Akbar came in sight and 
that the enemy’s fleet thereupon fled. 
2 Perhaps Ghazi Khan Tanntri. 8 Kocaband karda. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Te CAPTURE OF THE FORT OF Patna, THE PLIGHT OF 
DaAtp, anp H.M.’s rLyinc MARCH. 


As the parterre-deckers of the new spring of existence had 
been continually, from the first break of the dawn of fortune till the 
present day, which is the beginning of the blooming morn of aus- 
piciousness, rearing this fortunate nursling, and dressing the garden 
of his dominion, every rosebush of hope which sheltered itself under 
the shade of that celestial tree was ever irrigated by the streams ot 
delight, and day by day its branches obtained the fruit of their 
desires. On the other hand, every sour and crooked growth which 
was rampant, and scattered thorns in the path of the flower-gath- 
erers in this garden where Spring always reigned, was consumed by 
the lightning of destruction. Everyone who fastened himself to the 
cords of this glorious threshold obtained deliverance from the acci- 
dents of the age, and prospered day by day. Every one who from 
want of understanding, or from infatuation, indulged in thoughts of 
opposition was trodden down. Worldly wealth helped him not, nor 
did outward helpers profit him. Hyery enterprise that the sublime 
genius of the Shahinshah engaged in was accomplished with the 
greatest ease, however difficult it might appear to ordinary eyes. 
Accordingly, a few instances out of many have been shown, and 
will yet be shown in this noble record. Verily, these doings are 
of Grace and not manufactured. They are Fortune and not 
contrivance. A fresh instance appertaining to the personality of the 
Shahinshah is the flight of Daid without a battle, and the taking of 
the fort of Patna. 


100 When the Divine glory from the crescent moon of the standards 


of fortune shone upon that country, the Afghans’ presumption 
began to totter, and in their confusion they chose the path of error. 
When the Shahinshah’s messages, which turned to water the cour- 
age.of the iron-hearted, reached them, and when at about the same 
time the heroes conquered Hajiptr, Daid, who was exhilarated by the 
wine of thoughtlessness, came to his senses, and began to consider 


Be 


| 
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his situation. No light remained in the lamp of his contrivance, and _ 
2 a 


the candle of his heart gave no illumination. In his ill-fatedness he 


left the path -of auspiciousness, and ata time when he should have 


come shamefaced to kiss the threshold he went off to the desert of 
destruction. On the night of Arad 25 Amardad, Divine month, he 
left by the wicket gate of the fort and embarked in a swift boat and 
proceeded to Bengal. Gijar Khan, who was their chief swordsman, 
went off by the gate of the Deer-park (Ahikhana) with all the ele- 
phants and soldiers and fled by land. The pride and presumption of 
this crew were at once blown to the winds, They regarded their 
safety as consisting in! flight, and some lost their lives in the waves of 
the river ; many perished in the intricacies of the roads, and others sank 
in the depths of the moat. Many perished from not being able to dis- 
tinguish boat from water. Many were lost with their boats from mak- 
ing no distinction between a crowd and a small number (i e., from over- 
crowding). Many were trodden under foot in the press. The tran- 
sit was closed to those behind. Heads, which were homes of folly, 
rubbed the feet of baseness, and haughty diadems (afsarha) were 
fastened to the halters (afsdr) of camels and mules. A number 
in fear of their lives regarded height and depth as alike and turned 
from the zenith of the Pleiades, (swratya) to the dust (sara). The 
fort-moat was filled with various classes of beings (viz., men and ani- 
mals), and a large number of Gijar’s comrades were drowned. A 
number rashly threw themselves into a whirlpool of evils and were 





ia 


destroyed. On that night, which was linked with a victorious morning, _ 


there was great commotion in the fort. A number of inexperienced 
and intellectually deficient persons thought there was going 
to be a night-sally, but the skilful felt certain that the Afghans 
were in confusion and about to run away. At this same time H.M. 
called for Bal Sundar which was conspicuous among many thousand 
elephants for beauty, good temper, height, swiftness, etc, and 
mounted him. 

When H.M. became aware that the enemy was in flight he 
wished to make an expedition in the self-same dark night. The Khan- 
Khanan kissed the ground with the lip of respect and petitioned, 
saying, that H.M. should set out when the standard of light should 
be unfurled from the Hastern quarter. This would be in accord with 





! The text has fasdd, but I adopt the variant fara@r.  _ 
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the rules of prudence, and also would admit of the condition of the 
101 enemy’s being fully ascertained. ‘The wise prince approved of his 
representation, and accepted it. On the morning of the day of 
Tshhtad 26 Amardad, Divine month, the victorious standards entered 
the city of Patna by the Delhi gate. The great officers and others 
offered up congratulations. Abundant booty in money and goods, 
and especially noted elephants, came into the hands of the imperial 
servants. ‘Two astronomical hours of the day were spent in arrang- 
ing the affairs of the city, and then the Khan-Khanan and many able 
servants were appointed to bring on slowly the main army, H.M. 
himself mounted Nirbaiza (white-light), which was at the head of the 
special horses, and went off post with an army of loyal heroes, so that 
if Dad had hurried off towards destruction by the way of the 
river, he might catch Gijar who had taken the flower of the ele- 
phants along with him. When they came to the river Pun-Pun, its 
waters were greatly agitated, but the Khedive of the world relied 
upon God and put his horse into the stream. His devoted followers 
also plunged into the waves, and by good fortune the sublime retinue 
The dust of injury did not touch the skirt of those 
who’belonged to this select station of the field of trust in God. The 
miraculous power of the King displayed itself, and there was the 


crossed over. 


note of sanctity, for the sovereign and his whole army crossed in 
ease and comfort the river, while many of the swift enemy, with all 
their knowledge of the entries and exits, had not been able to make 
a passage for themselves to the shore of safety. H.M. went on 
rapidly to Daryapiir which is about thirty kos distant. He made 
one march of it and then drew rein. As it was evening he halted 
on the bank of the Ganges. Majniin Khan, Shahbaz Khan and other 
active officers were sent in pursuit of the defeated troops. As the 
pen of fate had not decreed their capture, they did not come up 
with them. But many of that ill-fated crew went to their death in 
the rivulets and in the mud. In that victory, which may be 
regarded as the broidery of great victories, 265 elephants were part 
of the booty. IfI were to detail the marvels of those mountain- 
like animals, this noble record, which is adorned with conciseness, 
would not contain the account. On this night, and while the royal 
_ standards were placed on the bank of the Ganges, many Afghan 
ate fl: of goods were carried by the wind towards the camp, and 
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immense plunder came into the possession of the warriors. On that 
fortunate day the general public of the camp-market gathered from 
the hollow of the moat, the river Pun-Pun, from a stream seyen or 
eight kos from Daryapir, and from the bank of the Ganges purses 102 
of gold and articles of armour. ‘he common people of this great 
By the good fortune of the Shahinshah, 
such a well-epuipped army which had been the cause of much fool- 
ish boasting on the part of Daid had the dust of destruction thrown 
battle. Their secular and _ spiritual 
Husain, the son of Adili,! who from his 
bad fate and darkened understanding had fled and joined the 
and at the instance of the Khan-Khanan 
By the shining of heavenly lights and the 






army gained their wishes, 


on its head without a 


reputation was destroyed. 


enemy, was made prisoner, 
was put to death. 
aid of spiritual hosts such a great victoy, which even the far-sighted 

among the exoteric regarded as difficult, was displayed. It was all 

accomplished with ease in the time of the rains, which the enemy 

had regarded as their strong fortress. 

When the Khan-Khanan arrived with the main army, a cham- 
ber was prepared, and there was a private assemblage, und a council” 
was held. ‘The various officers submitted their opinions, One set 
of them, whose vision did not extend beyond the surface of things, 
represented that until the end of the rains, Bihar, which had been 
newly acquired, should be cleared of the rubbish of opposition, and A 
that H.M. should address himself to the conquest of Bengal at the Pe 
time of the rising of Canopus, A large body of those officers who 
were prompt and courageous and skilful represented that Bengal 
should be attacked without delay, and that the enemy should not be a 
given time to recuperate themselves. H.M. approved of this opinion a 
and addressed himself to the conquest of Bengal. Though in 
his heart he wished to undertake in person the loosing of this 
difficult knot, yet as the balance of action was held in the hand of 
reason he regarded the orders of King Wisdom as the orders of God, Ries 
and so adopted postponement. For the felicitous sages who have 
from their height of vision beheld the rose-garden of direction have | 
decided that no service which can be performed by officers of 108 
the lower class should be entrusted to those of the middle class, nor 
any which can be disposed of by the latter, be entrusted to the 











! The last Afghan king of Delhi. 
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great officers. And what the latter can do should not be entrusted 
to the sons and relatives. And an enterprise which can be accom- 
plished by those adorners of dominion should not be undertaken by 
himself, for he should conserve his own position which is one of the 
greatest gifts of God. For the maintenance of outward conditions, 
which is connected with discrimination, and the preservation of 
dignity and majesty, is in reality the guarding of the Divine gifts, 
and the praising of God by action. Good God! What eyes and what 
anxieties must belong to the far-sighted ones of actuality and to 
those who pay their devotions by deeds ! This very conservation of 
dignity, and this trouble about glory are the worst qualities in the 
class of anchorites and ascetics, and the highest form of wor- 
ship among the workers who have to do with social life! It was 
from the observance of this same lofty view that this victorious 
expedition was in the beginning kept under the veil of postponement, 
but as the officers were without genius, and as they begged for the 
presence of H.M., he was obliged to consider them and to take the 
field in person. Now that great victories had revealed themselves, 
and that the daily-increasing fortune of the Shahinshah had again 
rubbed the rust off the superficial, and that the courage of the 
officers was increasing, that their intellects were becoming more 
exalted, and that they were becoming fond of work, Mun‘im Khan 
Khan-Khandan took responsibilty upon himself and asked to be entrust- 
ed with the service. His prayer was granted, and he was encom- 
passed with princely favours. Many great officers, and other 
officials and cavaliers and an army of more than 20,000 men 
together with large equipments were sent with him. And in order 
to soothe him and to assist him in his work he was given a jagir 
in Bihar. Jaunpir was included in the exchequer (Khdlga-i-sharifa) 
lands. Ragavi! Khan obtained the viziership of it, and Rajah Todar 
Mal, who was capable and trustworthy, was presented with a stan- 
dard and drum. He too was the recipient of boundless favours and 
went with the army. So also were all the servants, who were 
nominated to this army, given high offices and jagirs and lofty rank, 
Valuable instructions too were given to them, which might be honest 
companious to them in times of success and prosperity, and prevent 





1B, 488. A. TF. says, later, that his | the Bengal Mutiny. He was Selima 
misconduct was one of the causes of | Begam’s Atka (Bayazid 91a). 
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them from becoming in the end intoxicated thereby, or from break- 
ing the thread of the perception of their duty. Thus, as their out- 
ward rank was enhanced, so did he increase their spiritual condition. 

On the day of Ormazd 1 Shahriyir, Divine month, the Khan- 104 
Khinan was sent off to Bengal, and H.M. returned to Jaunpir where 
were the fortunate sons, and the chaste ladies. The chief officers 
who were sent to conquer Bengal were as follows :— 





List.! 


), Muhammad Quli Khan Bavrlas. 
2. Majniin Khan Qaqshal. 
3. Qiyaé Khan. 

4. Ashraf Khan. 
5. Khan ‘Alam. 
6. Shaham Khan. 
7. Baqi Khan. 

8. Rajah Todar Mal. 

9, Lashkar Khan. 
10. Baba Khan. 
11. Haidar Khan. 
12... Mirza Quli Khan. 

13. L‘al Khan. 
14. Payinda Muhammad Khan. 
15, M‘uin Khan. 
16, Haji Yasuf Khan. 
17. Naqib Khan. 
18. Ghazi Khan Qazwini. 
19, Mirza ‘Ali ‘Alamshahi. 
20. Sanih ‘Aqil. 
21, Wadzir Jamil. 


On that day the camp was pitched at the town of Ghiaspir on 
the bank of the Ganges. H.M. halted there four days. Part of the 





Nagib Khan mentioned by Bloch- 
mann 449, and who may be the 
No. 155 of Blochmann. 


1 The text makes 3 and 4 one man, 
and also unites Nos. 18 and 19. The 
Lucknow edition omits No. 19, This 
man is probably the cousin of the 

19 
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time was spent in reviewing Daid’s elephants. M. Yisuf Khan was 
directed, as formerly, to take charge of the main camp and proceed 
by land. On the night of Isfandarmuz 5 Shahriytr, Divine month, 
H.M. mounted an elephant and marched off. On the day of Khirdad 
he reached the environs of the pleasant city of Daryapir. There he 


common people of the camp, and the household officers and especial- 
| ly the select (kdsa) elephants should cross the river in a proper 
place. On the day of Azar 9 Shahriyir, Divine month, H.M. made a 
forced march and at the end of the day arrived at the Causa ferry. 
{ The Ganges was very broad and deep and its commotion was enough 





















engaged in the pastime of elephant-fights, using for this the ele- 1 to frighten the brave. Under God’s protection H.M. passed over, 

phants of Daid. i and left Mir Khan Yesawal and a number of capable and active men 

As according to the religion of sovereignty and the canons of i to assist in ferrying across the river. The cavalier of fortune went 

world-conquest, contentment (or moderation) in regard to the sub- AP ty on so rapidly that many swift-goers were left behind. With a few 

jugation of countries is blameworthy and disapproved of, just as { fortunate companions of lightning-like speed he reached Jaunpiir on 

covetousness is in ascetics, he addressed his energies to the taking of | the day of Abin 10 Shahriyir, Divine month. Men shouted for joy 

the fort of Rohtas.' This fort has no equal for strength and solidity. on beholding him so that their rejoicing reached the ears of the holy 

There are several villages (dih) on its plateau, and there are various angels. The princes paid their repects, and the veiled ladies 

kinds of cultivation, and these yield sufficient provisions for the attended and partook of joy. ‘The servants of the holy threshold and 

} garrison. There are abundant springs of good water, and though , the officers of the province performed the sijda and contributed the 

) the fort is on the top of a hill which neighbours the sky, and on the brightness of two worlds. The world received the glory of springtime, 

4 _ sides of which well-water is found at a great depth, yet inside the and mortals got fresh life. H.M. was gracious to every one and 
fort sweet water pours out on a little digging. Haibat Khan Kar- gave his attention to the affairs of state and opened the gates of | 
arani and his son Bahadur Khan had strengthened the fort, and then ; justice in the face of mankind, As thoughtfulness and prudence | 
gone to sleep in insouciance. Farhat Khan was nominated for this t are the pillars of dominion H.M. remained in that city until the 
. enterprise, and Mozaffar Khan, who on the day when the Bengal > imperial servants had satisfactorily cleansed Bihar of the dust of the > 
3 officers went off had in a shamefaced manner joined the main camp seditious. By his assistance the army which had gone towards 
and had not had the bliss of doing homage, was appointed to accom- nw ~ Bengal had its wants provided for, and the conquest of that coun- : "| 
: pany him. His pride and vanity were cured in this way. Haji Khan try speedily insured. : 

la Sistani, Fath Khan Maidani, Khudadad Barlas, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din One of the occurrences was that Qasim Khén, whom they called ; 

4 Khwafi, Baqi Khan Kalabi and other warlike men were appointed Kasi, Mahmid Khan and a number of evil-disposed Afghans: onime 

to assist him. This army was sent off after it had received salutary to the borders of Bihar. The Khedive of the world sent off Mirzada 

counsels. ‘Ali Khan, Shah Ghazi Khan of Tabriz and many brave men, and an 

105 When H.M. was relieved of this business he on the day of ; order was given that Muhsin Khan and other fief-holders in that 106 
Mirdad 7 Shahriyiir, Divine month, left Patna and encamped in the country should assemble and should gird up theix loins for th quiet- 
< When the abovementioned had received the 


territory of Sherpiir. On that day M. Yasuf Khan who had con- omy ing of the province. : 
ducted the main camp by land was made blissful by the Shahinshah’s ; order they ascended by the ladder of good service to the es a y 
advent. Next day the camp reached Fathpiir-Patna pleats a ber of honour, while the disaffected ee down into the pit o: 
; es ; i tirely laid. 
distance of 21 kos. On that day the Sone, which was in flood, was ruin, The dust of-nedalltor) waaisia 
: , i rought to th st 
crossed and Sadiq Khan was given leave in order that he too might Ono of the occurrences was that it was broug e augu 


pee : A ‘ i an ‘Alam in reliance on the royal favour and clem- 
oin the main cam d might tak: i hearing that Khan : : es 
J p, and might take special precautions that the ency had come to court without obtaining a written permission from 


the Khan-Khanan. As the observance of orders is a necessary part — 














" 1 Cf. Jarrett IT. 152, 
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of rule a rebuke was issued by the Shahinshah and he was ordered 
off. A number of right-thinking and adroitly-speaking persons 
represented that he had left his family in the camp, and that for 


abundant and continuous rain for a week. The sown fields and the 
meadows became verdant and full of moisture, The thirsty-hearted 
were satiated, and the weak-souled gained conviction and certitude. 






urgent business he had come rapidly and humbly to court. H.M. They came to know the sublime rank of the Shahinshah and 
received their explanations and allowed him an interview. He increased their worship and devotion, 
gained his wish and had permission to return, . One of the occurrences of this time was the censure passed upon 
Among the events which conveyed advice to the superficial and " Sadiq Khan. The brief account of this is that M. Yasuf Khan and 
which augmented the enlightenment of the esoteric were H.M.’s Sadiq Khan who had charge of the: great camp, came on the day of 
teachings about the Divine mercy. ‘The brief account of this instruc- ~y Abin 10 Mihr, Divine month, and it transpired that the special ele- 
vse : Taran. sat S 
tive story is that for some time there had, by heaven’s decree, failed phant Lal Khan had been drowned at the Causa ferry. Sadiq Khan 
to be a bountiful vain for the crops The duliivators and the who had not used great care and intense exertion in crossing the 
P ublic in general were afraid of a famine and came with limenta- elephants, fell out of the royal favour, and his fief was confiscated. = 
sae SA se NMRE PMN Shed WNAUTBIGte one of He was not allowed to perform the kornish and was dismissed to 
ions, an ar y as : : 
; ' | Tatta, and an order was passed that until he produced a choice 
creation, who unites sanctity and inward splendour, that he would £ Hees . pitas Mie : - : a a . Eee h 
call upon the Almighty to open the doors of compassion so that by elephant which might compare ite 
. would not be exalted by the performance of the kornish. 
the intervention of his chosen intercession good might be bestowed ; leans : I 


upon mortals, and the knot of their difficulty loosed. 


Verse, 
Thou hast the power of fastening, O Hternal Wisdom. a. 
Loose the knot from the fortune of Thy creatures. ~ ‘| 
The holy lips uttered, ‘‘ Asking and praying belong to the ~ : 


external world. The beneficent Creator knows everything and it is 

written upon the tablet of fate before a wish is expressed. Appar- 

ently, tle reason why saints have had recourse to prayer is that those 

who slumber in the dark night of ignorance may be awakened and 

enter on the path of submission which is the adornment of worship, 4 

and the material of bliss. 

“The divine goodness towards His servants is greater than that ? 

F His mercy should depend upon our appeals to Him, or upon our a, 
calling His attention to the matter, or that we should teach Him 
graciousness.” 


Verse. 


Wilt thou teach God the path of mercy ? 


eS A tm 9 om — = 


Just while this Divine wisdom was trickling from that reservoir 
107 of the pearls of truth, the clouds of mercy appeared and there was 


ad 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Derarrurn oF THE SHAHINSHAH’s CorTiGE FOR THB Carrrat, 
AND THE ARRIVAL ON THE WAY or THE News OF THE 
Vicrory or Benaat. 


When the world-adorning mind of the Shahinshah had disposed 
of the affairs of this country, and had resolved upon proceeding to 
Fathpar the capital, he on the day of Mah 12 Mihr, Divine month 
(about 22nd September, 1574), moved from Jaunpiir at an auspicious 
hour. He encamped at the village of Khanpir,' and he remained 
there in spite of his having scented victory, in order that he might 
quiet the minds of many of his servants who, on account of their 
superficiality, were in an anxious condition, and were wondering 
how the eastern officers were faring. Suddenly there arrived the 
good news of the victory of the Bengal army. Hverybody recovered 
confidence, and the insight of the world’s lord was impressed 
upon their hearts. The brief account is as follows: When the 
army went off to conquer Bengal, the first town to be taken was 
Sirajgarh. Afghans could not withstand the victorious troops and 
fled without a battle. After that Monghyr was taken. Rajah * 
Sangram the zamindar of Kharakpir, and Piran Mal the rajih of 
Gidhor * and many landholders of that part of the country bound 
themselves to the saddlestraps of eternal dominion. The Khan 
Khanan ably conveyed in such a rainy season a large army by land 
and water, and acted with prudence as well as success. As the 


108 genius of the Shahinshah was guiding the troops, they were victori- 


ous wherever they came, Bhagalpiir, Colgong (Khalganw) which was 
a rendezvous of the Afghans, came into possession without a battle. 

When the army reached the village of Gina‘ it became known 
that Ism‘ail Khan Silahdar, whom Daid in his folly had styled Khan- 





1 Jarrett I1. 163. * Kozrah of Jarrett 11.155? Oris 
2 Blochmann 446 and’n. |. it the Ginasagar mentioned by 
8 Blochmann 479 n.3 and Jarrett Buchanan in his MS. account of Telia- 


II, 154. gharif It is kine or konch in text. 
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Khanan, had strengthened that fort and was there with a large force. 
What increased the difficulty was that the country from the army’s 
halting-place to Gadhi was under water. This would impede the 
encamping of the army. Let it not be concealed that Gadhi is the 
gate of Bengal. On one side isa sky-ascending mountain which is 
difficult to be surmounted on foot, and so there is no question of its 
being practicable for cavalry. From the side of this mountain 
several rivers join the Ganges and are torrential. Among them is a 
strong fort which was founded by the rulers of the country. A 
general council was held at this stage and the wise and experienced 
deliberated on what remedy should be chosen. All agreed that the 
problem demanded solution at this stage. The landholders of 
the country represented that there was a secret path through the 
territory of the Teli Rajah.! Although laden animals could not 
pass by that ravine (gariwa) yet light horsemen could do so with 
ease. ‘The proper course would be for the main army to set itself 
to take Gadhi and to proceed thither by the high road (shahrah) 





while some bold warriors should go by the path. 


Certainly the enemy would by this means come to waver and 
would take to flight. Accordingly Majnin Khan Qaqshal with a force 





| 'Tibli in text, and there is the 
yariant nili, but clearly the word is 
Teli, being the name of the Rajah 
or his caste who held Gadhi before 
the conquest by the Muhammadans. 
See Jarrett II. 116 and n. 1, and the 
Buchanan MS. 1.0. vol. for Bha- 
galpur, p. 280. An extract from 
Buchanan's account of Teliaghhri 
was given by me in the National 
Magazine (Calcutta) for January, 
1894, p. 2. The Rajah belonged to 
the oilman caste. Buchanan says 
i.c. in his account of thana Faiz- 
ullaganj in the Bhagalpur volume 
that he saw the ruins of a fort called 
Dharhara. The local tradition was 
that it belonged to a Khetauri Rajah 
called Gaurmardan who had a very 
clever daughter named Bidya-Bilas. 





She resolved not to marry any one 
who was not more learned than her- 
self. At last a mendicant answered 
her questions and married her. But 
not long afterwards he and all the 
other inhabitants were killed by 
Kali except one oilman to whom the 
goddess gave the property. Bucha- 
nan also mentions a deep tank in 
the neighbourhood known as Gana- 
sigar. See also 1.G. article Teliya- 
garhi. ‘The Siyaru-l-mutakharm has 
a note by the translator about 
Garhi, which tells how the fort was 
turned by the Mahrattas in 1740, 
Mir Jamla had done the same thing 
in the previous century, and now we 
learn from A. F. that the pass was 
cireumyented in the 16th century. 
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of hovoos was dont by tho path, and Qiya Khan with a number of noted 
warviova waa sont towards Gadhi, ‘The other leaders were about to 
march when the prestige of the Shihinshah discomfited the foe. 
Tirst a body of troops from the army of the Khan-Khanan made some 
commotion and inspired the enemy with fear, and when Qiya Khan 
arrived at the place with a well-equipped force the thread of their 
plans was at once broken, and they fled in confusion. Thus, a place 
such that it could hardly have been gained by fighting came, by the 
Divine aid, easily into possession, Next morning after that day which 
was the emergence of the lights of fortune, the Khan-Khanan 
came and returned thanks to God. Majnin Khan traversed the ra- 
vineand arrived the same day. The zamindars had acted with proper 
loyalty, and if the Afghans had esconced themselves in the fort they 
would have been dislodged by this force. But by God’s favour a 
difficult task became easy without its assistance. On receiving the 
news of this victory H.M. ordered thanksgivings to God, and threw 
wide the halls of joy. 

One of the occurrences was that at this station Ghazi! Khan 


109 Badakhshi, who had in Kabul donned the pilgrim’s dress, came out 


and did obeisance. He ascended from the (gir?wa) ravine of exoteric 
knowledge and came to the rose-bower of Truth, and had a scent of 
the flowers of fragrance. By the blessing of the holy attentions of 
the Shahinshah, and the felicity of becoming disciples of that Khedive 
of enlightenment, many emerged from the defiles of the path of 
Divine worship and attained to the upper chamber of verity. Firiiza’ 
Khas Khél, who was a special favourite of M. Hakim, and a number of 
others came from that country and rubbed the face of ashamedness 
on the threshold of fortune with the idea of entering the holy service. 
Hyery one of them was so fortunate as to receive proofs of the 
Shahinshah’s graciousness above their merit. From thence H.M. 
proceeded on towards the capital. He passed from stage to stage, 
oceupied in appearance with the service of administering justice, 
and the enjoyment of hunting, while in reality he was perpending 
the Divine mysteries, and imparting to society the gifts of seclusion. 
On the day of Dibadin 23 Mihr, Divine month, when he was encamped 





! Blochmann 440, He introduced the sijda, 
2 Blochmann 526, 


oN 
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at Iskandarpar,! which is near Manikpar, a petition came from the 


Khan-Khanan. Its purport was that Daiid had chosen the road of 
ruin and that the victorious army had arrived at ‘Tanda the capital. 
‘The account of this Divine aid is that when Gadhi was taken, Daad 


could not withstand the shock of the victorious army. He took to 
flight and trod the desert of destruction, The river Ganges divides 
into two branches at Tanda.’ One goes to the mart of Satgaim and 
ends in Orissa. The other goes towards Mahmidabad, Fathabad, 
Sonargaon and Chatgaon (Chittagong). Daad went off quickly by 
the Satgam river in the hope that he might stir up strife in the 
borders of Orissa. ‘The Khan-Khanan entered the city of Tanda, 
which is the centre of Bengal, on the day of Gosh 14 Mihr, Divine 
month, and addressed himself to the spreading of the laws of justice 
which had been communicated to him from the court. The words of 
the world-cherishing prince came into operation. The Divine 
graciousness increased daily. The tongue of words and the tongue 
of acts joined in calling for thanksgiving. A reseript issued to the 
nd he was praised ‘for his good services. H.M. then 
arpir) under the veil of the 
anksgiving and with outward 


Khan-Khanian, a 
proceeded on from that place (Iskand: 
pleasure of hunting, with a heart of th 
joy. ; 
One of the occurrences of this time was the death of Khwaja 
Jahan. He, on »ecount of illness, was in Jaunpar, and by heaven’s 
decree a mast elephant ran at him. His foot caught in a tent-rope 
and he fell. This ruined his health, and the cup of his life became 


full near Lucknow.’ Fortunate was he in that the cup of his life ran 


over in the presence of his benefactor, and that he ended his days im 


good service, and fidelity, and in seeking to do his pleasure. 
day of Ardi Bihisht 8 Aban, Divine month, the royal standards halted 
on the bank of the Ganges near Qanauj. When the august cortége 


eS, 





8 Blochmann 424. The accident 
took place at Jaunpir. Apparently 
he was travelling by water from 


1 Apparently the Sikandarptr of 
Jarrett IT. 164, and which is in Jaun- 
pur Sarkar. 


2 Of. Jarrett II. 120 where A.P. Jaunpar in company with Akbar ua 
says that the division takes place at Lucknow when he died. The Iqbal- 
Qazihattah in Sarkar Barbakabad. nama also says the accident was at 
See le. 133. Jaunpor. 
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) had become 
of service, pre- 


to orm ornish, 


mentally afflicted and been debarres 
sented himself, but had not the good i nthe | 
When H.M. came to the third ® stage e capital he felt a desire 
to cirenmambulate the shrines of Delhi and Ajmere. In the carly 
part of Aban (qu. Azar the 9th month), Divine month, he reached 
Delhi, and performed the duties of respect and reverence, ‘The in- 
habitants of that country benefited by H.M.’s spiritual and temporal 
bounty. 

One of the occurrences was that Husain Khan became overcome 
by atrabiliousness (saud@), and putting away the things of fortune 
became a qalandar, The Shahinshah applied the remedy of kind. 
ness, and presented him with an arrow* from his special quiver in 
order that by help of it (‘it7z@@) he might get possession of his jagir 
which had been confiscated, and that he might apply himself to the 
recruiting of soldiers. [laud the genius and wise capacity which 
are lavish of benefits in proportion to offences, and are bountiful to- 
wards the disobedient. From this pleasant stage (Delhi) he proceed- 
ed by way of Narnol to Ajmir. At Narnol at the hunting rendez- 
yous, the Khan Jahan, who had put on the pilgrim-dress* at Lahore, 









' In the Etah district. It was , But the true reading is sihmanzil 
Husain K.’s home and jagir. The 2 “the third stage,” as shown by the 
text has Betali, but the variant Pati- Tqbalnama and also by Badayint 187 
ali, which, of course, is a quite differ- where for 3 cosses read three stages. 
ent place from Patiala, is right. The Iqbalnama says Akbar left Agra 
on the left and went on to Delhi. 

+ Evidently the arrow was given 
as a symbol of authority and as an 
evidence of the order in his favour, 
Cf. Badayiin? 188 where the state- 
ment ‘quiver was given is a 
tio Of, the account in 
ujrat 389 of Humayin’s 
ing his quiver round the body of 


Rapin account in Badaytini 187 
who says that Husain K, came in the | 
neighbourhood of Pattaliand Bhon- 
"gion to do homage, but that he was 
not admitted, and that Shahbaz k 
the Mar Bakhghi was ordered to 





ub Ae, 





eg die 
him outside of the rope that ran 






} 


round the audience-hall. Upon this 
‘in resolved to become a Qalan- 
id gave away all his property. 
thereupon took pity upon him 

him a shawl, an arrow, cte., 
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suddenly appeared. ‘This was a pleasure to H.M., and he rewarded — 
him with royal favours. Also in the neighbourhood of Narnol, Khan — 
Aim M. Koka came a long journey from Gujrat on the wings of 
affection and did homage. He was exalted by glorious favours from 
the Shahinshah. In the beginning of Dai, Divine month, the delight- i 
fu) spot of Ajmir was visited by H.M.,, and he cireumambulated the 
shrine, Justice and liberality were dispensed, and night and day 
there were glorious festivals in that Martyv’s plot. Al classes of 
men experienced his bounty. The chief philosophers and the leading 
inen of learning sought enlightenment from the holy words of H.M., 
and seekers after the spiritual aud temporal kingdom gained their 
May the world-adorning Creator long preserve his holy 


desires. 
fective and exalt those wham 


frame so that he may complete the de 





} ; aa 
perfect in faith! nae 
At the time when Ajmir was blessed by the presence of H.M., 
: f “ica Vente a. 
Rai Rai Singh came in haste from Fort Siwana and reported that 
ar Sen, the son of Maldeo, was making a disturbance inJodhpir, a 
and that the army which had gone to take Siwina had not been able ; 
to put him down. If an army of the combatants of fortune were sent 
against him, things would have a happy termination. His repres 


tion was approved of, and he was treat 


= 
i=) - 


Cand 


ed with favour and sent back be 
to his work. Taiyib Khan, Saiyid Beg Toqbai, Subhan Quilt T 
Kharram, ‘Agmat Khan, Sewa Das, and many able er ti 
261 ‘That ill-fated one withdrew from Ramp 
‘The victorious army, knowing that the daily- * 
increasing fortune of the world’s Khedive made difficulties easy, 
proceeded to the hill-country. They were partially successful, ee oe 
many of the guilty were trodden under foot. The wretch (Candar) ; 
could not withstand them and became a vagabond in the desert of 
destruction. The ghdzis from inexperience and shortsightedu 
garded his flight as the end of the task and returned to ¢ 
out being summoned. When H.M. heard of this, he, inor 
a lesson in the laws of service, degraded those 


sent against Candar Sen. 
to the steep mountains. 


the position of trust. 

Tn a short time H.M. had disposed © 
the country, and on the day of Ram 2 L ai, 
tinguished the Khan A‘gim witlr great fav ur ane ee 
manage the affairs of Gujrat. He himself proceede towards | 
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capital. One of the occurrenc 
he issued an order that at every | 
a pillar! (mindr) should be set up : 
so that those who had lost their way im 
strength might be given to the fatigue : 
I ne rs ss oon eee 

1 Some of these pillars still exist. Badaytini is sarcastic about the benefit 
of them. | 


adorned with deer horns 
ight have a mark, and that 


ar Ba foc. 38° 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue Arriva, or H.M. av THE CaprraL (AND BUILDING 
ov « House or Worsutpe). 


H.M. had in the course of seven months done th 
years in conquering new countries, administering the ol 
ing the sincere and serviceable, and o’erthrowing the 
extending justice, in general benevolence, and in advancin 
science of worship. On the day of Ardibihisht (18 January 
Bahman, Divine month, he illuminated Fathpir by his p 


Quatrain. 


What ray is it that fortune sheds upon the earth? 
What commotion is it that dominion casts into the sky ? 
Is it the dust of the cortége or the breeze of success 
Which sends a fragrance of peace and repose to the no 7 
of my soul? = 


The degrees of sovereiguty and the stages of world con 
which are based upon increase of wisdom, and on percepti 
on augmenting, and that which is apt to become in mortals. 
in former or in present times, a source of insouciance, only i 
his cireumspection, Althongh Almighty God raised the pure-disp 
tioned one to lofty heights, viz., to increased territory, abundance 
devotees, the overthrow of enemies, the gaining possession 
wonders of the world, and the opening of the doors of kn 
and lofty perception, yet this suppliant of Deity increased his: 
cations, and the thirst for inquiry augmented. ee 

At this! time when the capital (Fathpar Sikri) was ill 
advent, H.M. ordered that a house of 
@ be built in order to the adornment of 
tit should have four verandahs (aiwan 


by his glorious 
(‘(badatkhana) shoul 
spiritual kingdom, and tha 





1 The order for the building of the ‘Tbadatkhaua was given in | -iqada 1a ¥ 
982, February-March, 1575. 
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Though the Divine bounty always: hate ypen door and searches for 
the fit person, and the inquirer, yet as the lord of the universe, from 
his general benevolence, conducts his. measures according to the 
rules of the superficial, he chose the eve of Friday,! which bears on 
its face the colouring (gid@za) of the announcement of auspiciousness, 
for the out-pouring (ifazat). A general proclamation was issued that, 
on that night of illumination, all orders and sects of mankind—those ~ — 
who searched after spiritual and physical truth, and those of the 


common public who sought for an awakening, and the inquirers” of ae 


every sect should assemble in the precincts of the holy edifice, and 
bring forward their spiritual experiences, and their degrees of know- 
ledge of the truth in various and contradictory forms in the bridal 
chamber of manifestation. 
Wisdom and deeds would be tested, and the essence of manhood 
would be exhibited. ‘I'hose who were founded on truth entered the —— 
hall of acceptance, while those who were only veneered with gold went 
hastily to the pit of base metal. There was a feast of theclogy and 
worship, ‘'he vogue of creature-worship® was reduced. The dust- 
stained ones of the pit of contempt became adorners of dominion, and 
the smooth-tongued, empty-headed rhetoricians lost their rank. ‘lo 
the delightful precincts of that mansion founded upon Truth, thousands er 
upon thousands of inquirers from the seven climes came with heartfelt 
respect and waited for the advent of the Shahinshah. The world’s x sy 
lord would, with open brow, a cheerful countenance, a capacious heart 
and an understanding soul, pour the limpid waters of graciousness 
on those thirsty-lipped ones of expectation’s desert, and act as a 
refiner, He put them into currency, sect by sect, and tested them 


company by company. He got hold of every one of the miserable << 
and dust- -stained ones, and made them successful in their desires,—to 4 


say nothing of the be-cloaked + and the be-turbaned. From that 
general i iagecie HM. selected by his far-reaching eye a chosen oat 





Lae See 





\ 
“substituted murtdzan, which aaarie a 
better reading, 

8 Khalqparasti, ie, ete 

the wearers of large tur- 

nd the hangers-down of 

The Maulyis and learned 


El Shab-i i-jam‘a, which, as B. points 
ut, 173 1. 8, means Thursday night, 
Muhammadans commence the oe 
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CHAPTER XXI 159° : 


band from each class, and established a feast of truth, Occasionally : ; 
he, in order to instruct the courtiers, sent perspicuous servants who. 
could discriminate among men, and these reflective and keen-sighted 
men brought every description of person to perform the kornish. 
Then that cambist and tester of worth examined them anew and invited 
some of them. ‘here were always four noble sections in that spiri- 
tual and temporal assemblage. Jn the eastern chamber of worship 
(‘Ihddatkada) were the great leaders and high officers who were con- 
spicuous, in the courts! of society, for enlightenment. In the south- 118 
ern compartment the keen-sighted investigators, both those who 
gathered the light of day (i.e. the Illuminati) and those who chose 
the repose of the night-halls of contemplation, sate in the school of 
instruction. In the western compartment those of lofty® lineage 
practised auspicious arts. In the northern compartment were the Sifis 
of clear heart who were absorbed in beatific visions. A few of felici- 
tous and wide comprehensiveness - which they had attained to by the 
bliss of H.M.’s holy instructions —lighted the torch of knowledge in 
all four compartments. Lofty points and subtle words passed from 
the holy lips, and physical and Divine truths trickled from that 
soothsayer of the court of variety, so that the leaders of the arena of 
manifestation, and the swift coursers on the mountains of contempla- 
tion burned® with shame. It is of this condition that Zahir‘ sings. 





* It is dtish “fire’’ in text, but 
1.0, 235, and apparently 1.0. 236, 
has uns and the meaning seems to 
be “they associated in grief” (ie, 
were ashamed). 


of the ‘Ibadatkhina may be com- 
pared with Badayini’s, B. 170 and 
171, Lowe 208, and the T. A. Elliot 
V. 390. Badayiini states that the 
‘Ibadatkhana was erected on the site 
of a cell once occupied by Shaikh + Zahiru-din Faryabi, a Persian 
‘Abdullah Niyazi of Sarhind (for poet, who died at Tabriz in 1201 
an account of whom see the Darbar A.D. See Browne's Daulat Shah, — 
Akbari 81 and Badayani IIT. 43). | p. 109 et seg. Some preferred him | 
The original building must surely to Anwari, The variant ab-kar is 
have been much larger than what more poetical than the afkar of the 
is now pointed out as the ‘Tbadat- text and it has the support of both the 
khina. 1.0. MSS, “The word miarag USy** 

‘ Hijabstan-i-t'aallug, meaning might then be taken as m*irag and 
“in social life.” the lines translated, “ Before the 

2 ie, the Saiyids, see Elliot V. robes of the daughters of his faney, 
391. 1.0,285 has Muhaiman parastan shame befalls the roses and Ane 
“worshippers of God.” rose-garden.”” a ao 
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Verse. 


In the glorious assemblage of his thoughts 
Shame befalls the rose and the rosarinm. 


A set of wisdom-hiving, judicions men were in readiness to pro- 
pound questions and to record views. The difficulties of the various 
classes of men were fittingly resolved. ‘The mirrors of the inquirers 
of the Age were polished. ‘The whole of that night was kept alive 
by discussions which approved themselves to one and all. ‘The 
degrees of reason and the stages of vision were tested, and aillthe 
heights aud depths of intelligence were traversed, and the lamp of 
pereeption was brightened, By the blessedness of the holy exami- 
nation, the real was separated from the fictitious, and the uncurrency 
of those who were only coated with wisdom was bronght to light, 


Verse. 


The fictitious (Lit., copper-cored) Hafiz ' did not pass with him. 
For the expert sees all the hidden faults. 


The various forms of ability came from the darkness of conceal- 
ment to the hall of manifestation. Rather they came from the abyss 
of non-existence and were resplendent on the height of existence. 
If L were to record in detail the illustrious events of these glorious 
assemblages, and describe the attainments in learning of this school 
of truth, a separate volume would be required. 

During this spring-time of enlightenment, the writer of this noble 
yolume presented himself a second time, and had the glory of a second 
pirth, The brief account of the instructive story is that in the 
beginning of this year he brightened his forehead by performing the 
prostration in Agra, the capital. Ashe had the pride of common place 
knowledge in his head he delayed in proceeding to the eastern 
provinces in spite of the spirit of sincerity and loyalty which he 
had borrowed from his honoured father. Though he had not the 
equipment for a journey yet there was also in his idolatrous 
and conceited soul no aspiration for such an expedition. Also 


114 there was pride in the idol-temple of his knowledge. A desire 


for physical retirement and for contemplating the world was 
seething in his soul. But he did not think it proper to traverse 
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| One who knows the Qoran by heart, also, a singer or musician. 
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the world without the permission of his honoured father. That 
mine of kindness could not bring himself to bid me adieu. At 
last a gracious letter came from my most excellent of brothers 
from the eastern provinces to the effect that the prinee of the 
world had remembered me. As his (A. F.’s) means were msufficient, 
his design of entering into service was not carried out. 

One of the wonderful things was that at the time when the 
predominance of the Afghans was bruited abroad, and there were 
praters in the city, one night of nights when my soul had been 
freed from the connections of existence, and had gone to the 
world of dreams, a window suddenly opened into the mystic world. 
The victory of the eastern provinces with all the circumstances 
which actnally occurred, from the beginning of the siege to the 
time when Daid went to annihilation, and also the attainment, by 
this confused one of Creation's contingent, of the bliss of service 
and the degrees of favour from H. M.—which came to be realised— 
became visible before his astonished eyes. And in that long night, 
whenever he awoke from dreams, he contrary to custom immediately 
fell asleep again, and what was still more strange, whenever he 
began again to dream he commenced where he had left off. At 
dawn he went to his honoured father’s chamber and described to 
him what had happened. He displayed great joy, and congratu- 
lated him. A desire to serve arose in his heart’s core, and he 
wrote out the draft of a commentary on the beginning of the 
Sira (chapter) of Victory in order that he might offer if as a 
present to the holy assembly. When the royal standards came to 
Ajmir and H. M. in the banquet of wisdom again remembered this 
disturbed one of the desert of existence, and when by the great 
kindness of the (A. F’s) noble brother this was revealed, the long- 
ing to kiss the threshold increased. All my aspiration was that I 
might behold for some days the world-adorning beauty of the 
world’s lord, and then retire to the comer of obscurity and enter 
into a contest with myself. The sole desire of my troubled mind 
was that the horrid desert of hermitage might be trodden by the 
feet of my energy, for my heart was aweary of beholding the men 
of my own land, and T had no inclination for society. ‘Thousands of 
thonghts careered in my mind. I had not the detaching reason 
to enable me to dispense with plans and to make the thorn-brake 
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of solitude the mantle (purnyan) of repose, and when it chanced 
to me to be in that emporium, there was no gracious one to help 
me, and pride did not suffer me to search for an introduction 
(to Akbar), Nor had I a place where fora time I might burn the 
lamp of privacy. My brother, greater in years and in wisdom 
than I, guided me to his own cell (2dwiya), and as he was one of 
the feeders on spiritual food T of necessity conceived a longing 
for the Spiritual chief (Akbar). Next day I happened to go to the 
chief mosque, which is one of the grand edifices of the Shahinshah, 
and suddenly, on that great assemblage, the world’s lord cast the 
shadow of kindness (i.e. Akbar came into the mosque). I had the 
bliss of performing the prostration from afar off. I had the 
sense to be entrusted with the thought “If the Shahinshah 


115 does not see you, yet you are seeing that holy light, and if I 


be not favoured by a glance from the Shahinshih | have 
attained vision and understanding by beholding that holy one.” 
In this thought I was absorbed in the contemplation of Divine 
power, when the appreciative sovereign cast an educating glance 
upon me and summoned me. Inasmuch as there were present to 
my mind the circumstances of the time and the nature of mankind, 
and there was added to the fact of my being a long way off from 
H. M., I regarded my sight of him as the consummation of my 
wishes. But at length it appeared from the glorious interest 
which the Shahinshah took in me, that my good fortune was 
powerful, and that the star of my destiny had emerged from its 
obscurity. I approached him and rubbed my forehead on the 
sublime threshold. On one occasion he accosted me in that 
assemblage of realm and religion, where hundreds of thousands 
of sects and schools were gathered together, and described my 
condition beyond what I myself was conscious of, to the special 
guests at the sacred festival, Many lassoes fell on my soul’s neck 
and drew my heart towards the slavery (girauganz) of the hall of 
dependence. Though for two more years a longing, which nearly 
came to action, held my heart so that in the recesses of soul there 
rose the strain “Ho, come out from among citizens and men of 
the world and indulge your idiosyncrasy in the ample abode of 
tmiqueness, and the pleasant place of singularity,” yet the 

shah’s graciousness was daily lifting me from the floor of 
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grovelling (khas?) to the summit of personality (as?) and was 
elevating me, degree by degree, on the steps of education, 
Accordingly the key of the temple (Bait-al-maqaddas) of Attain- 
ment fell into my hand, and Truth, spiritual and temporal, removed 
the veil from my eyes. In the first place I emerged from the 
tumult of Desire, and my second birth began. By my good fortune 
I reached the lofty chamber of discipleship to the sublime Director 
and so turned my face towards the border of my third birth. Tcame 
from the womb of conceit to the land of supplication and be- 
came a front-sitter in the reposeful hall of universal peace. 
By the blessing of the Divine aids and from the light-shedding 
of the sitter on the throne of fortune I came from the thorny ground 
of “Peace with all’? to the ever-vernal vose-garden of Love, 
and became a gatherer of the flowers of joy. A fourth child was 
born to my mother-nature. At this stage my endeavour is 60 





obtain a lofty-chambered dwelling in this thornless garden and 
autumnless spring, so that by the blissful ray of the Shahinshah’s 
glance and by perseverance, a fifth child may glorify my mother- 
nature and I be exalted to the exceeding bliss of absolute 
Resignation, and so the cheating commotion of Desire may sink her 
face in annihilation. When I shall have obtained in this holy 
heaven a heart-pleasing abode, may I, by the guidance of the 
Foreseer of Creation’s banquet obtain the fresh honour of a sixth 
birth and enter the glorious ocean and sit! at ease in the four- 
arched portico of Surrender, and abode of enlightenment, where 
the feet of Desire have been amputated, until at the seventh birth— 
which is the time of loosening the links of the elements—I may 
cast off from the shoulder of my nature the burden of social life, 
and arrive at the privy-chamber, which appears as non-existence, but 
which is full of joy. In that holy shrine there will be bestowed, 
together with an easy mind and an open brow, leisure for denu- 
dation and permission for separation, till at the eighth birth—either 
in the abode of metempsychosis or in the cessation of resurrection—I 116 


shall not be within the circle of Desire. * 





t murabb'a-nishin, lil, sitting 2 Ct, the third book of the Unshia 
squarely, ie., with the legs folded PP: eco of the Niwal Kishor 
under one, as in the statues of edition. Seven births are there 
Buddha. described. 
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One of the occurrences ¥ unim K. Khan- an had 
his fief in Bengal, When H. M. wen 
estate had been allotted to him 
Bengal sustained defeat after defe 
abode of peace, he sent Khwajah 
and asked for a jagir in Bengal. 
granted his request. a : 

One of the occurrences was that in the country round Agra 
things like spiders’ webs, but several degrees thicker than they, 
fell upon the fields and pastures. In some places they were half a 
jartb ' in length and breadth, and in others they were smaller than 
this in length and breadth. Apparently, the sublime Divine Wisdom 
devised such a remedy for the corruption of the air, and so made 
a special display of His benevolence towards mankind. 





. 


1'Phe jarib was according to Arabic, and Lane gives jirba as a 
Wilson originally a measure of capa- place of seed-produce. The word 
city. Jarrett TI. 61, n. 2. After- jarib is also used in Timur’s Insti- 
wards it came to be synonymous tutes, White and Davey 865, to mean 


with a bigha or about five-eighths of a division of land. 
an acre, id, 62. But the word is 
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Invropvucrion or He LAW ABoUr BRaNbING,' AND THE GUIDING 
MEN TO TRUTH AND FIDELITY. 


‘The adorner of the throne of sovereignty never p 
or a month without devising good institutions or without 
lising and decorating the world by the gleams of his far-s 
wisdom, which is the mirror of things earthly and Divine. — 
this time he cast far-reaching glances and established ¢ 
principles for the regulation of the army and the peasantry and 
the prosperity of the country; among them was the in 
Branding (Dagh). It is not hid under the veil of concealment 
judicious observers that man is continually dominated by 
and anger. The power of lust or wrath covers with dust the b 
lamp of the understanding of the wise and mature, whenever 
comes a little carelessness or neglect, so what can happen in t 
case of those who are sunk in folly? When too justi 
humanity are rare, or rather are non-existent, and wh 
of horizons (Akbar or other sovereign) is behind the 
attention, assuredly there will be the commotion of 
the typhoon of faithlessness among many of the masters | 
servants. ‘Che commander * (tabin bashi) withholds from. the 
followers what he has received from the court, and becomes more 
greedy, and the follower sprinkles the dust of disloyalty on his ‘ 
head and acts on all occasions as if he were his own master (?). 

i In spite of the heading of this 2 Vext baain-i-indad Ol 
chapter, no description of branding But _a note states that several MSS. 
is given. There is an account of read tabinbaghi, and the two 1. O. 
it in the 7th Ain, B. 255, It was | MSS. and the Lucknow ed. have 9 
introduced by Shahbaz K. in the this reading, and it is probably the 
20th year, B. 326. The correspond- | right one. For /a@binbasht see B. boo 
ing chapter of the Iqbalmame is | and 265, “ 
fuller than the A. N., for the author | 





has added some particulars taken 
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of the er and from such i steprtnee Col ses and eh es self-respect 
117 and observance of equity takes the path of just dealing, and chooses 
contentment and honesty, becomes stained with the dust of sus- 
picion, Though in the beginning of this year, before the com- 
motion in the eastern provinces, H. M. had applied his mind to this 
subject, and his officers had begun to work, yet the organisation 
of this great task took shape while the standards of fortune 
were at the capital. The inquiry was made then, and the grades 
of offices were settled. The Shahinshah in order to arrange the 
foundations of the kingdom, and for the peace of the subjects, 
made the imperial territories crown-lands. At the time when the 
sovereign was under the veil and was testing men, the imperial 
clerks increased immoderately the assessments on the territories, 
cities, towns and villages and opened the hand of embezzlement in 
raising and diminishing them. Whoever acquired their good graces 
gained his ends, and whoever’s heart was not in the quarter of 
giving became a loser. Also whoever was well-treated, was from 
his unfairness and ayarice, ungrateful, and whoever was less suc- 
cessful was on account of his discontent and disloyalty 1 grumbler. 
At the time when the beams of fortune’s morning were brighten- 
ing, and the throne-adorner was engaged in casting away the 
yeil, he gave some of his attention to this subject and began by 
making the imperial territories crown-lands, ‘The officers and other 
servants received money-salaries and their ranks were determined 
in. accordance with their merit and the extent of their commands. 

Able and iustworthy men were appointed to survey the 
spaalouantey iborie Tn 
tion and to subst 


ca 


~_ Blochmann 258. 
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and Tira, and Bangash, and Sorath and Orissa had a 
conquered, 182 collectors (‘amil) were sent off to take care 
the crown-lands (Khalsat), and as every collector was app: a, 
over an extent of territory which yielded a kror of tangas, th 
were popularly known by the name of frore. At this time 
head-officers were Shahbaz Khan, Khwaja Ghiagud- din ‘Ali 
Khan, Rai Purakhotam and Rai Rim Das. By these measures the 
equipment of the army was provided for, and the country, ; 
well governed, while at the same time there was a safe-guarc 
against trickery and embezzlement. H.M. also gave his attention 
to the regulation of measurements in order that cultivation might 
be increased. In former times measurements were made by a 
rope, and thus a difference arose according as the rope was 1 
or dry. This gaye an opportunity for dishonesty. The Shahin- 
shah introduced poles® made of a reed which in Hindi is call 
bans (bamboo}—and which poles were joined by iron rings. By this 
device men’s minds were quieted and also the cultivation increased, 
and the path of fraud and falsehood was closed. 

One of the great institutions was that of a Record-office,® It 
was at this time of smiling fortune that the idea occurred to H.M. — 
An order was issued and it was decreed that whatever proceeded 
from the court should be recorded so that the officers might haye a 
valuable assistance, and that the administrative orders might — 
be preserved. God be praised! for that what was formed in the 
hidden chamber of the holy heart was carried into effect. By this 
excellent device the religious service suitable to the condition of 
society was performed! ‘The details of these great laws are given 
in the concluding volume.* : 

One of the occurrences was that the cupola of chastity Qasima ® 
Band, the daughter of ‘Arab Shah, entered the royal harem. a 





4 The reference is to the Ain, 
Blochmann 268, ete. 
5 Qima in text, but there is the 
variant Qasima (beautiful) which T 
adopt in preference to Blochmann’s 
Qismiyah, Blochmann 618, 


| Or tankas. Cf. Badaytini, Lowe 
192, and Elliot V. 388. AtB.13 A. P. 
speaks of officers being appointed 
over akrér of dams, Does this mean 
that tanka and dam are synonymous ? 

2 Of. Jarrett IT. 62. 

® See account of this office in 
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great feast was given, and eth oft r pillars of the 


State were present at it aud rejoiced. — 


Versay WE 


Gardens on gardens (of flowers) were seattered in joy. 
Caps were flung to sky upon sky. 











This is an important chapter, kroris in Blochmann 18. A..F. there 
bnt as usual, A. P. is unduly concise states that it was the Khwajahsara 
when he ought to be explanatory. Tti‘mad Khan who set Akbar upon 
The measure of making the whole making his reforms in the adminis- 
of the dominions crown-land seems tration of the land. See Bloch- 
yery revolutionary. ‘lhe office of mann’s note 1, p. 18. The chapter 
‘Amil ov collector is described in on Sayurghals, Blochmann 268, 
Jarrett IT. 43. should be studied. See also Elliot 

There is also a reference to the V. 348. 






































CHAPTER XXIf{I. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Moun‘tw Kaan KuAn-KuinAn’s wars iN BENGAL, THE DEFEAT OF 
DAdD, AND OTHER EVENTS, coe 


When by the Divine aid Bengal had been conquered, 
went off to Satgéon and Orissa. Kali Pahar, Sulaiman, 
Mankali and some other Afghans went off to Ghoraghat. W1 
they went, they raised disturbances. The Khan-Kh 
concert with Rajah Todar Mal took up his quarters in Tanda 
is the capital of that country, and engaged in arrang 
political and financial. Owing to the just constitutions | 
Shahinshah the distracted condition of Bengal was ¢ 
Victorious armies were stationed in the vicinity of and on all si 
of that city in order that that delightful country might be who 
purged of the weeds and rubbish of opposition. Muham ad Q 
Khan Tokbai, Khwaja ‘Abdullah, Niyabat Khan, Qam: 
Maqbil Khan, Talib Beg, Nasir Beg and a set of bray 
men were sent towards Satgaon under the command of 
Quli Khan Barlas in order that they might give Daid 
make preparations and that they might seize him. Majnin 
Baba Khan, Jabbari, M. Beg, Khaldin and another set were 
to Ghoraghat! in order to put down the disturbances there. M 
Khan and a chosen force of brave men were sent towards ee 


(Sondrgaon) in order that they might stay the hands 
oppressors. eds ps 

When the cure of the calamities of the people of that co x 
had been arranged for, it was announced that Junaid Kararani. 
had fled from the sublime court—had cast the dust of faih 





7 x . 

| Blochmann 434. | and is part of the modern district of 

2 Jarrett 11, 128. | Backergunge. Pargana Candradwip 

8 Jarrett T1.132. Bagla is Bakla belongs to it. See Jarrett IT. 128. 
22 
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head and had come from Gujrat and the Deccan to Jharkhand, 
and was meditating a disturbance. Rajah Todar Mal, Qiya Khan, 
Nagr Bahadur, Abul-Qasim Namakin and a number of holy warriors 
set themselves to suppress him. By heaven’s help they did good 
service, and the enemy suffered loss and turned their faces to 
the desert of destruction. The Qaqshals displayed valour in the 
country of Ghoraghat, and the discomfited enemy fled towards Kiie 
(Kae Bihar), Sulaiman Mankali was killed, and the victors 
obtained much booty, and made the families of the Afghans prisoners. 
That extensive country came into the possession of the im- 
perial servants. J unaid, who had come out from Jharkhand, turned 
away before the might of the brave ghazis, and hid himself in 
the hills, The victorious army returned and came to Bard- 

wan. 
At this time Mahmid Khan, son of Sikandar Khan, Muhammad 
Khan and some other presumptuous rebels stirred up strife in 
the town of Selimpir.' The Rajah sent a suitable force against 
them, and there was an engagement. Muhammad Khan was 
killed, and Sikandar’s son fled, Just then news came that Junaid 
had emerged from the abyss of contempt and was stirring up 
strife. The Rajah went off to that quarter. Junaid had gone off 
from Jharkhand to Datd with the idea that perhaps he might play 
the game of deceit with him and collect materials for disturbance. 
Owing to his self-opiniatedness, and excessive demands he did not 
get his companionship, and was returning when he was astonished 
by hearing the sound of the victorious army. Nagr Bahadur, 
Abul Qasim Namakin, Muhammad Khan son of Sultan Adam 
Gakhar, Imam Quli Cilak, Biharhamal Khetri, and some brave 
men who were marching in front of the victorious army, had from 
inexperience advanced too far, and had not behaved with prudence. 
120 Junaid fell upon them. Muhammad Khan, Biharhamal and some 
others” behaved bravely and sacrifi eir lives. When this 
‘news came to Rajah ‘Yodar Mal he proceeded with prudence to 
the wretch, and Junaid was unable to stand his ground 
ly to Jharkhand. By the daily-inereasing favour of 
































CHAPTER XXIII. aigaly. 


One of the occurrences was that Yar Muhammad Arghii in 
Qarawal proceeded to near Milhair' and plundered that country 
and got hold of a great deal of property. The elephant Apar, 
which is one of the noted elephants of that region, was one of the 
things he got. Though Muntim Khan Khan-Khanan summoned? 
him, he made excuses, and hastened to the borders of Jharkhana 
and set about collecting property. The yagabonds of the country 
gathered round him. Thence he plundered up to the city of Bel- 
ghatha, and came to the jungles of Lini* and Kankar, which were 
the asylum of the Afghan famihes. There too he stretched out the 
hand of power and got possession of much property. His whole 
design was that he might hasten by way of Jharkhand to the sub- 
lime court, and in this way bring into safety his collections. 
When he came to Tira,t Bhipat Cohan and Shihab the son of 
Dhanji arrived in the jungle. The victorious army addressed itself 
to pursue them. Bhipat from trickery came and paid his respects 
(to Yar Muhammad), He learnt the state of affairs and in the 
guise of friendship acted as an enemy. By his guidance Junaid 
made a night attack, and got hold of everything that he (Yar M.) 
had collected, and of all the goods of the merchants and of that 
great caravan. The slumbrous one awoke from the sleep of 
negligence, and was fortunate enough to join the Rajah’s army. : “ 
Before the might of the latter Junaid again took shelter in the 
hills. ‘ 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas proceeded against Daid with 
the army which was aided by heaven, and conducted it with 
prudence. When he came within twenty kos of Sitgion, the enemy 
began to waver. They threw the dust of ruin on their heads and 





— “| 


1 In Baglana S. of Gujrat. Mul- 
hair is now in the Nausari district 
of Baroda. Jarrett IJ. 251, n. 2, 
where it is spelt Muler. But it is 
doubtful if this can be the place in Jodhpir, B. 398, n. 1. Belghatta 
meant. Muher on the borders of may be the place in Ghoraghat. 
Behar and Jharkand may be the J, 186. 
place meant. See text, p. 127. 4 Perhaps Du Tava or Dunara in 

2 It appears from the sequel that Jodhpur. Jarrett 11, 276. 
it was rather the elephant that was 


sent for, than the qarawal himself ! cl 
Yar Muh. was shortly afterwards =a) 
put to death, text p. 127. ze | 

8 This can hardly be the Lant | 
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head and had come from Gujrat and the Deccan to Jharkhand, 
and was meditating a disturbance. Rajah Todar Mal, Qiya Khan, 
Nazr Bahadur, Abul-Qasim Namakin and a number of holy warriors 
set themselves to suppress him. By heayen’s help they did good 
service, and the enemy suffered loss and turned their faces to 
the desert of destruction. The Qaqshals displayed valour in the 
country of Ghoraghat, and the discomfited enemy fled towards Kiie 
(Kite Bihar). Sulaimin Mankali was killed, and the victors 
obtained much booty, and made the families of the Afghans prisoners. 
That extensive country came into the possession of the im- 
perial servants. Junaid, who had come out from Jharkhand, turned 
away before the might of the brave ghazis, and hid himself in 
the hills. The victorious army returned and came to Bard- 
wan. 

At this time Mahmid Khan, son of Sikandar Khan, Muhammad 
Khan and some other presumptuous rebels stirred up strife in 
the town of Selimpir.! The Rajah sent a suitable force against 
them, and there was an engagement. Muhammad Khan was 
killed, and Sikandav’s son fled. Just then news came that Junaid 
had emerged from the abyss of contempt and was stirring up 
strife. The Rajah went off to that quarter. Junaid had gone off 
from Jharkhand to Daid with the idea that perhaps he might play 
the game of deceit with him and collect materials for disturbance. 
Owing to his self-opiniatedness, and excessive demands he did not 
get his companionship, and was returning when he was astonished 
by hearing the sound of the victorious army. Nazr Bahadur, 
Abul Qasim Namakin, Muhammad Khan son of Sultan Adam 
Gakhar, Imam Quli Cilak, Biharhamal Khetri, and some brave 
men who were marching in front of the victorious army, had from 
inexperience advanced too far, and had not behaved with prudence. 


120 Junaid fell upon them. Muhammad Khan, Biharhamal and some 


others behaved bravely and sacrificed their lives. When this 
news came to Rajah ‘lodar Mal he proceeded with prudence to 
chastise the wretch, and Junaid was unable to stand his ground 
and fled quickly to Jharkhand. By the daily-increasing favour of 
God the dust of disturbance was laid. 


— = 





! In Sarkar Mabmadabad. Jarrett IT. 183. 
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One of the occurrences was that Yar Muhammad Arghin 
Qarawal proceeded to near Milhair! and plundered that country 
and got hold of a great deal of property. The elephant Apar, 
which is one of the noted elephants of that region, was one of the 
things he got. Though Mun‘im Khan Khan-Khanén summoned 2 
him, he made excuses, and hastened to the borders of Jharkhana 
and set about collecting property. The yagabonds of the country 
gathered round him. Thence he plundered up to the city of Bel- 
ghatha, and came to the jungles of Lini’ and Kankar, which were 
the asyluin of the Afghan famihes. There too he stretched out the 
hand of power and got possession of much property. His whole 
design was that he might hasten by way of Jharkhand to the sub- 
lime court, and in this way bring into safety his collections. 
When he came to Tara, Bhipat Cohan and Shihab the son of 
Dhanji arrived in the jungle. The victorious army addressed itself 
to pursue them. Bhipat from trickery came and paid his respects 
(to Yar Muhammad). He learnt the state of affairs and in the 
guise of friendship acted as an enemy. By his guidance Junaid 
made a night attack, and got hold of everything that he (Yar M.) 
had collected, and of all the goods of the merchants and of that 
great caravan. The slumbrous one awoke from the sleep of 
negligence, and was fortunate enough to join the Rajah’s army. 
Before the might of the latter Junaid again took shelter in the 
hills. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlis proceeded against Daad with 
the army which was aided by heaven, and conducted it with 
prudence. When he came within twenty kos of Satgaon, the enemy 
began to waver. They threw the dust of ruin on their heads and 
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' In Baglana S. of Gujrat. Mul- 


sent for, than the qarawal himself ! 

hair is now in the Nausari district Yar Muh, was shortly afterwards 
of Baroda. Jarrett IJ. 251, n. 2, put to death, text p. 127. 
where it is spelt Muler. Butitis | 8 This can hardly be the Lint 
doubtful if this can be the place in Jodhpar, B. 398, n, 1. Belghatta 
meant. Muher on the borders of may be the place in Ghoraghat. 
Behar and Jharkand may be the J. 186. 
place meant. See text, p. 127. 4 Perhaps Du Tara or Dunara in 

2 It appears from the sequel that Jodhpur. Jarrett 11, 276. 
it was rather the elephant that was 
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went off towards Orissa. The victorious army encamped at the 
port of Satgion. ‘The gates of justice were thrown open and mea- 
sures were taken for soothing the distracted inhabitants. At this 
time, scouts brought the news that Sirhari who was Daiid’s rational 
soul was going off rapidly to the country of Catar.' ‘Though Muham- 
mad Quli Khan made all speed, he was not suecessful, and that 
alert trickster got off in safety. All the thoughts of the leaders of 
the army were about taking their ease in that country. Meanwhile 


“421 Rajah Todar Mal joined them, and spoke severely and honestly 


to them about proceeding towards Orissa and extirpating Daid. 
By the vigour of his intelligence and his endurance of burdens he 
cured the babblers and he supported Muhammad Qili Khan 
Barlas. While they were at the town of Mandalpir® Muhammad 
Quli Khan died in the middle of Dai, Divine month. Except that 
at the time of breaking his fast he ate pdn and then got fever 
(harérat?), no other cause of death appeared. Some farseeing 
ones ascribed this result to the evil designs of one of the slaves 
of the Khwaja Sara. This unavoidable event caused disorder 
in the camp, and the market of the opportunists became brisk. 
A number of men made Qiya Khan, who was the head of the 
babblers and was at enmity with the Khan-Khanan, their leader, and 
resolved to proceed to court by way of Jharkhand. They proposed 
to make the discomfiture of Junaid a trophy for the kornish. 
Though Rajah Todar Mal used his reason and his loyalty, he 





1 Qatar ( &— ) in text: see 
Blochmann 841 who calls Sirhari Sar- 
madi. Perhaps Chittui is the place 
meant. See Blochmann 375, 376. 
Chittul is N. of Midnapore. Ap- 
parently this is the Chatwa in 


ghat mentioned in Sarkar Madaran, 
J. 11. 141, which is perhaps the same 
as Mandalpar. BJ.A.S.B. XLII, 
223, says it is at the mouth of the 
Ripnarain. Perhaps by Mednipir 
B. only means that the place is now 


Madaran of Jarrett IT. 141. here in the Midnapore district. See 

is the variant Jessore. also Beames, R.A.S.J. for 1896, 
3B. says 342 Medniptr and so p- 107. 

does the T. A. But Medniptr was 8 Blochmann 341, 342. I take 


then in Orissa, which perhaps the 
imperialists had not entered. The 
Maasir ITI, 206 has Mandalpir, as 
‘inthe A.N. There is no Mandalpur 
in the ‘Ain, but ne is a Mandal- 


the Khwaja Sara to be I’timad 
Khan, but perhaps all that is meant 
is that Muhammad Quli was poisoned 
by one of his own eunuchs. 
Blochmann’s view. 





This is 
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was not successful. He sent couriers to the Khan-Khanan to 
inform him, and represented that the method to restrain the faction 
was to send money by one who was loyal and smooth-tongued. 
Mun‘im Khan sent a large sum by Lashkar Khan, and held ott 
both threats and hopes. Tn accordance with the Rajah’s advice 
the envoy in a manner quieted the slaves to gold. By the foresight 
and efforts of Mun‘im Khan, Shaham Khan, Khwaja ‘Abdallah, 
and a body of brave and loyal men joined the army, and by their 
arrival order was restored. Their hesitating and discontented 
hearts resolved upon extirpating Daid, and they marched off. 

Daiid had hurried off to the extremities of Hindustan and was 
anxious to spend his days in the corner of obscurity, but when he 
heard of the dissensions in the victorious army, and got encourage- 
ment from Khan Jahén (Lodi) who governed Orissa for him, 
he returned to do battle. The officers left Bardwan and came 
by. Madaran As the foreheads of many of the officers 
were still stained with disaffection the Rajah {Todar Mal) considered 
that if this was their condition how would things go on the 
day of battle, 


to Citua. 


which is the time for the seething of devotion and 
courage. It was clear that if the Khan-Khanan arrived, no 
mischief would happen from the evil-heartedness of some of the 
The Khan- 


Khanan was spending his time in the far-off thoughts (te. apprehen- 


misguided ones. Acting on this idea he wrote to him. 
sions) of old men, and he did not consider sufficiently that if a 
misfortune happened to the army, things would become difficult. 
At this time the prescience of the world’s lord took matters into its 
hands. The brief account of this story is that the alert saz@wals 
brought the holy order. Its gist was that as by heaven’s help 
that fine country had come into the possession of the imperial 
servants, and the inhabitants had obtained justice, he was not to 
consider the discomfiture of the enemy a light matter, but address 
his energies to his extirpation so that the inhabitants might once 


for all be at rest about his commotions. The Khan-Kbanin was 





2 In Sarkar Madaran, the Catwa 
of J. 11. 141. It is in, Midnapore, 
near Ghattal, Beames, R.A.S.J. for 
1896, p. 106. 


l Identified by B. with Bhitar- 
garh in Hugli district, J.A.S.B., 
vol. 42, 223, n. See also Beames, 
R.A.S.J. for 1896, p. 106. 
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obliged to conform to the order and to undertake the task. He 


joined the army at Cittaa. Dad was with a large army e 
Harpar,' which is intermediate between Bengal and ee, an 

was taking special care to strengthen the approaches. any 
of the officers, and the common soldiers, were from folly and 
cowardice, and bad intentions, disinclined to serve, and wanted that 
there should be some kind of agreement made (with the enemy). 
The Khan-Khanan convened a council of enlightened men and in 
the first place read chapters from the Shahinshah’s book * of 
fortune (his rescript), and exerted himself to Bega them. 
After this he spoke about loosing the knots of difficulty, and ei 
their preserving their reputation. Hach officer answered according 
to his knowledge and courage, and the degree of his parca. 
Some preferred peace to war, and sought for safety. cone set 
their hearts upon fighting, but reflected upon the difficulties of 
the roads. Others from excess of courage did not distinguish 
between what was easy and what was difficult and rejoiced in the 
giving of battle. At last by the exertions of Rajah Todar 
Mal and the firmness of Mun‘im Khan Khan-Khanan, all agreed to 
fight. But search was made for another road, for it was difficult 
to go straight forward. Ilyas (Hlias) Khan Langa and a number 


on the day of Din 24 Isfandarrsiz, Divine month, corresponding to 
; Friday 20 Zilq‘aada (3 March ~ ~5), Daiid was defeated, and a large 
* number were killed. The account of this great boon is that when 
the Khan-Khanan determined on this engagement, the troops were 
drawn up as follows: He commanded the centre, and Lashkar 
Khan, Haghim Khan, Mahasan Khan and many strenuous men 128 
supported him. The Altamskh was commanded by Qjiya Khan, 
Khanzada Muhammad Khan, son of Kocak ‘Ali Khan Badakhshi, 
and others. ‘I'he hardwal (vanguard) was composed of ‘Alam 
Khan, Khwaja ‘Abdullah, Shiroya Khan, Saiyid ‘Abdullah, M. ‘Ali 
Alamshahi, Shah Tahir, Shah Khalil, Talib Khan, Niyabat Khan, 
M. Muhammad Jalair, Khan Quli Diwana, Hafiz Kosa, Shuja’ Beg, 
and others. The right wing was ordered by the strength and 
wisdom of Shaham Khan Jalair, Muhammad Quli Khan Tokbai, 
Payinda Muhammad Khan, ‘timid Khan, Qatlaq Qadam Khan and 
Saiyid Shamsu-d-din Bokhari. In the left wing were Ashraf Khan, 
Rajah Todar Mal, Mozaffar Moghal, Yar Muhammad Qarawal, 
Abil Qasim Namakin, and others. 






] 


When the enemy came in front 
of the victorious army, courage was tested each day, and brave 
actions were performed on both sides, 


i i Verse. 
who knew the difficulties of the country pointed out an easier way 
and did good service. The strenuous and laborious were sent off to 
smooth and make easy that route. They with agility and dexterity 


crossed by that path into Orissa. All Daad’s plans for fortifying 


From the amount of blood sprinkled everywhere 
The ground was like a lacerated face. 

Three days was blood thus spilt ; 

the roads were made vain. With a distracted heart he turned The valiant did not cease from fighting. 
back and resolved upon giving battle. The two armies came face 
to face in Tukaroi,® and that battlefield was adorned by the 
flashings of the heroes’ swords. The brave men on both sides 
distinguished themselves, and presented the coin of valour to a 


crucial test. At last by the blessing of the Shahinshah’s fortune, 


On that day, in consequence of oppositions of the planets they 
did not intend to engage. and the brave men combated according to 
the daily practice. All at once the enemy came up in battle-array. 
In the centre Daid heaped up materials for his ruin with his own 
hands. The right wing was dark with the gloom! of Sikandar, 
the brother of Khan Jahan. he left was oppressed by the evil 
1 Qr Haripar, B. 375, Perhaps 2 Perhaps this only means that , thoughts of Ism‘ail Khan. The van was commanded by Gijar 


the Harpat of J. IT. 126. However he recalled to their recollection } Khan, All at once the commotion began. The Khan-Kiananewas 
J, 0. MS. 236 has Dharpar, which is various successes of Akbar. 


given as a variant in Bib. Ind. 














8 See Blochmann’s valuable note = : acre 


+ Thee ee bey aire 875. | Shomi, referrmg to Alexander's failure to find the water of life. 
haps Dharmpar is the correct read= ‘ 
ing. See Hlliot VI. 75. : 
Ma, 
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compelled to draw up his forces and was supported by the eorbuns 
of the Shahinshah. The Khan ‘Alam from his noble disposition 
and excessive courage broke the thread of discretion, and galloped 
too far, The archers! applied their hand to the work and there 
was a hot fight. ‘The Khan-Khanan was vexed at this mistake and 
sent an angry message to him and brought him back. The imperial 
army had not yet been properly arranged when Gijar Khan 
advanced with a formidable line of active elephants in front and 
his presumptuous and daring troops behind. As the tusks and 
heads and necks of the elephants were covered with black yak- 
tails and the skins of the animals, they produced horror and dismay ; 
the horses of the imperial van were frightened on seeing these 
extraordinary forms, and hearing the terrible cries, and turned 
back. Though the riders exerted themselves, they were not 


124 successful and the troops lost their formation. Khan ‘Alam, who 


was mounted on a tried and fearless steed, remained firm and 
displayed courage, and slew many of the Afghans. Suddenly his 
horse got a sword-cut and reared, and he fell off. But with 
consummate agility he mounted again, and again adorned the fight. 
Just then a misfortune befel him, viz., he was overthrown by 
an elephant. The Afghans crowded on, and he yielded up his 
life after the manner of the loyal and the famous of the visible 
and invisible world. By this profitable trafficking (az saudai pir 
sid) an everlasting good name revealed itself. Before the dust 
of war had risen he had said to some of the servants of the 
fortunate threshold that he had a presentiment that he would fall in 
this banquet of battle and that he trusted that they would mention his 
devotion at the sacred court and tell the great assemblage that the 
well-pleasing of the lord of horizons is the material of salvation 
and the adornment of eternal life. What is there improbable in 
such intimations to the pure hearts of the sincere ? 

When this happened to the leader, Gijar Khan drove off 
the whole force and proceeded against the altamsh. "As soon as he 
reached it, it broke. Khanzada Muhammad Khan bravely sacrificed 
his life and went to the eternal land. Then that presumptuous 
and daring one routed the troops (the altamsh) and proceeded to 
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attack the centre. ‘he courage of the latter (the centre) was 
shaken, and the men received the retribution of their feelings. 
Mun‘im Khan (Khan-Khanan with Lashkar Khan, Haji Khan 
Sistani, Hashim Khan and some others stood their ground and 
fought bravely. ‘hough the Khan-Khanan’s servants did not 
behave well, he manfully received wounds. Though he had many 
wounds on the head, neck iand shoulder he did not give way, but 
took his whip.! Lashkar Khan, Haji Khan Sistani and Hashim 
Khan were also wounded. The Khan-Khanan used always to say 
that though the wound on the head healed, his eyesight remained 
injured, and that though the wound on the neck got better, yet 
he had not the power to look well behind, and that owing to the 
wound on the shoulder, he could not properly raise his hand 
to his head. In spite of all these severe wounds, no idea of retreat- 
ing entered his mind. At this time a number of his well-wishing 
servants seized his rein and turned him round, Gijar was just 
then driving the people before him, till at last he came to the 
imperial camp. ‘That orderly place was plundered, and this in- 
creased his pride and presumption. In his intoxication and 
haughtiness he in order to encourage his men cried ont with a 
loud voice, “I have inflicted seyere wounds on the Khan-Khanan, 
what is the good of prolonging the fight, make efforts, and 125 
bring the thing to an end.” But to his confidants he, being 

frightened at the uncertainties of fortune, was saying, “In spite 





of the signs of victory my soul does not rejoice, and from time 
to time my sadness increases. I know not what will appear from 
the veil of fate, and how the affair will end.’ When he passed 
beyond the camp many of his men dispersed in order to plunder. 
At this time Qiya Khan and his son turned some of the fugitives 
and proceeded to fight, Khwaja ‘Abdullah, Shiroya Khan, Selim, 
Khan, Haji Yasuf Khan, Shuja‘ Beg, Jabbar Quli Diwana, Hafiz 
Kosa and others brought the escaped water back to its channel, 
and the Divine favour, which is surety for the hopes of this great 





l Cf. Elliot V. 887 where it is whip. The statement that he had 


said that Gtjar K, personally no sword is not in the Lucknow ed. 
wounded the Khan-Khanan and that of the T.A,, p. 825, though it 
as the latter had no sword, he re- mentions the use of the whip. 


turned the cuts with slashes of his 
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dominion, shone forth. The power of the Shahinghih’s favour 
took the upper hand. At this time when the brave and loyal 
advanced and renewed the battle, an arrow from the quiver of 
fate conveyed the order of annihilation to Gijar. When he was 
destroyed, his comrades became disheartened and fled, and besides 
those who were killed, there were many who lost their honour. 
The Khan-Khanan who had hurried off three kos beyond the camp, 
returned and set his face to the battlefield. During the uproar 
when. the heroes of the right and left wings were drawn up and 
engaged, the right wing of the enemy came in front. Apparently 
they had heard of Gijar’s success and wished to join him, when 
what was decreed (his death) occurred. They fled without coming 

to blows. The state of matters was that Daid came in front of 
the imperial left wing. Rajah Todar Mal by the vigour of his 
understanding kept his ground and held his troops in readiness. 
Just then one of the babblers brought bad news of the Khan-Khanan 
and Khan ‘Alam, He remained steadfast and replied, “The ray 

of the Ghahinshah’s fortune is shedding light on the heads of 
the courageous and loyal servants, if the days of one are ended, 
and if the feet of another have slipped, what injury has happened 

to fortune’s countenance, and why should the strenuous supporters 

of dominion be dismayed. Don’t prate, and don’t say such things. 
The breeze of victory is about to blow, and the light of success 

is emerging from the horizon of hope.” With heartening words he 

put the seal of silence on the lips of that ill-conditioned one, and 
hung in the ears of his understanding the jewels of instruction. 
He himself became the leader of the loyal. Babai Kilabi, Maqsiid 
‘Ali, Mir Yusuf Abbarani (of the river Baran in Afghanistan), Husain 
Beg Gird, and a number of other active men went forward to 
126 fight. Shaham Khan Jalair lost firmness on hearing of the bold- 
ness of Gijar and of the confusion of | the army and was turning 
back. Saiyid Shamsu-d-din Bokhari, and a number of brave and 
devoted men who were in unison with him, spoke bitter-sweet 
vords to comfort his soul and increase his activity, and so remedied 
itters. By the November-clouds of these ocean-hearted men 
d lovers of honour the dust of Bpprehension was laid, and 
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and in a short space of time the enemy was driven off, and the 
victors proceeded against the centre. At this time, when the 
battle hung in the balance between the Rajah and Daid, the right 
wing of the imperial army appeared, and the enemy became dis- 
concerted, Though Daiid had heard of the defeat of the vanguard, 
altamshk and centre of the imperialists, the might of the Shahinshah’s 
fortune made him regard this as a trick of experienced soldiers, 
and so he abode in the stony place of cowardice till this army 
(the imperial right wing) arrived. The ingrate became shame- 
less and fled to the desert of destruction. Just then news came 
of the fall of Gijar, and there was hastiness in flight. The 
victorious soldiers followed with drawn swords. Many of the 
wretches slept the sleep of annihilation, and the plain became a 
tulip-garden from the blood of the slain. 


Verse. 
In every corner there fell a drunkard, 
Such a drunkard as ne’r became sober. 
You’d say ’twas a banquet, not a battle— 
A banquet in which the brave were the wine-drinkers. 


Abundant plunder was obtained, and there was physical and 
spiritual good fortune. Visible and invisible felicity was attained. 
The imperial servants had their wishes gratified, and offered up 
their thanksgivings. 

Oh seeker after enlightenment, open the eye of edification 
and regard with an instructed eye the marvels of the Divine aid! 
Advance from denial to confession, from confession to trust, and from 
trust to the lofty stage of devotion, and rejoice in the truth! 





Verse. 
Wisdom keeps not pace with his lofty fortune. ra | 
Hail, O power of fortune, Allah Akbar. | 
| 
After such an unexpected victory, obtained by the Divine aid, 4 
the Khan-Khanan’s bodily wounds, and inward lacerations, were | 





healed by the balm of conquest. Though before this, Bengal had 
come into possession, yet in the estimation of acute observers this 
day was the day of the conquest of that wide territory. A great 
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boon came from the abodes of secrecy to the bright halls of 
manifestation. The pillar of fortune was upreared. The Khan- 


137 Khanan chose a camping-ground near the battlefield, and ex- 


panded in thanksgivings. Next day, owing to the abundant wicked- 


ness of the crew of ingrates, and to the o’ermastering power of, 


wrath, he exerted himself in gathering together the prisoners. 
heir souls and bodies were separated, and eight sky-high minarets 
were made of their brainless heads, as a warning to spectators. 
When the news of this great victory reached the august hearing, 
there was an increase of awakening, and thanksgivings were made. 
Rescripts of great graciousness were issued. and the honours of 
the loyal and serviceable were increased. Their outward rank was 
exalted, and so also was their spiritual dignity. 

‘One of the occurrences of these days was that the cup of life 
of Lashkar Khan became brimful. He was recovering from the 
severe wound which had disabled him on the day of the battle, 
but he died from carelessness and disregard during the days of 
convalescence. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Yar Muhammad 
Arghiin. He was one of the royal hunters, and was a prominent 
servant. His good service in Bengal carried him into the thorn- 
brake of presumption. By searching and striving he gathered secret 
treasures! and he behaved presumptuously as if he were chief of the 
army. Although Mun‘im K. sent for the elephant Apar, which 
had come into his possession, he did not forward it. Advice did 
him no good. In this battle too he had a dispute with some of his 
servants about the plunder. When they demanded justice, the 
old enmity blazed forth. Without inquiring fully into the matter, 
or looking closely into it, he (Mun‘im) opened the hand of wrath 
and condemned him to capital punishment. They beat him so 
severely that the woof and warp of his existence came to pieces. 
Though he was tyrannously dealt with, yet many evil-minded and 
presumptuous persons were guided to the happy land of obedience. 





1 Asbab-i-Mukannat — apparently | But it may also mean that he behaved 
means “hidden properties.” Ba- presumptuously to the head of the 

lashkar hegi dam-i-istikbar zad, army. He was a scout (qarawal) as 
ea’ breathed the breath of pride as well as a hunter. 


if he were Commander-in-Chief.” 
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BrGInninG or tHE 20TH DivINB YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE 
SHAHINSHAH, TO Wit, THE YEAR ABAN oF THE SEconD Cycrp 


At this time of the increase of justice, and of world-adornment, 
the harbingers of good tidings arrived, bringing the news of Spring, 
and conferred world-wide joy. 


Verse. 
This day is the day of joy, and this year the year of the rose; 
Good is the heart’s state, for good is that of the rose. 


What is the rose? “lis a messenger from the garden of joy. 
What is the rose? “Tis a letter telling of universal *® glory. 





On the day of Friday 27 Zil-‘qaada 982 (11 March 1575), after 
the passing of 7 hours, 35 minutes, the world-adorner (the sun) cast 128 
his rays on the mansion of Aries. 


Verse. 
They tied a picture on the arm of morning, 
They gave it the embellishment of early spring. 
Time gave colour and fragrance to spring, 
It put a nosegay in the hand of wish. 


‘The twentieth year, which belonged to the second eycle, began. 
There were rejoicings, and uniyersal joy. Just as the physical 
Spring year by year increases the beauty of young growths of 
vegetation and augments the joy of the spectators of material 
flashes so does the springtide of the fortune of the enthroned one 
adorn the parterre of sovereignty with the development of the 
virgins of the spirit, and increase the glory of the veiled ones 
who fashion existence and Divinity? There is joy to those who 
delight in the mystic garden such as does not come to the lovers 
of physical flowers in the material spring. In this book of Divine 
praise, although the foundation of the work is laid on a deseription 








1 This chapter is much shortened in the Lucknow edition. 
2 Text has gul at the end of the fourth line, but I think it should be kull. 
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of the wondrous workings of external fortune, and it is this which 
colours its words and makes them picturesque, yet as a comprehen- 
sive, much-knowing soul even with hundreds of torches of Divine aid 
cannot compound the collyrium for fully perceiving the limitless, 
spiritual ruler, how can the hand, the pen, the paper, the ink have 
the brightness to succeed in the mighty task ? But inasmuch as 
genius helps, fortune is auspicious, and disposition consonant there- 
with, I let a little trickle out from the abounding river and so 
water the adust souls of the desert of inquiry, and light up a part 
of that hall of brilliance with the rays of the lamp of vision, and 
so illuminate the darkened ones of Use and Wont. O thou of 
somnolent fortune, if thou feelest that the opening of thy inward 
eye is a task beyond thy capacity, yet the opening of thy external 
eye is a thing dependent on thy will, why dost thou not open 
thy vision and cast a glance at the journal of the deeds of the 
Khedive of the world? If thou hast not power to contemplate the 
spectacle of that Manifester of holiness, why dost thou abandon the 
i perusal of the ways of those attached to the sublime court? If 
from evil fortune and from wisdom’s being overlaid with self- 
interest thou hast not the felicity to do this, contemplate to-day 
this work of fortune (iqbalnama, i.e., the A. N.) so that the holy 
blessings of the Unique and Incomparable One may vouchsafe an 
} illuminating ray. If inward darkness let fall a veil over thy outer 
; eye, take instruction from the condition of those attached to this 
Fortune, and from the wondrous marks therein acknowledge the 
sublime state of the world’s lord! Deeds which in former times 
were with difficulty executed by magnanimous princes, are now 
easily exhibited by HM.’s servants. Then turning from the 
129 external to the internal infer what is the felicity of the holy spirit 
(of Akbar), and prostrate the forehead of the heart as well as the 
outward brow before the celestial threshold, so that, like those 
who are auspicious, thou mayest first bring thy external state into 
proper condition, and also enter upon the ever-verdant rose-garden 
of the inner life! r 
__ A fresh instance of fortune which adorned the opening of this 
shat Datid, who wore upon his head the tiara of rule, made 
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tHe ApORNING or THE Feast or Concorp, 

. eee 

When by the help of the heavenly armies, which are ever en- 
gaged in heightening the fortune of the world’s lord and in elevating 
the standards of his fortune, Daid had cast the dust of disgrace 
on his fortune’s head, and had taken to flight, and when Gijar 
and many of the proud had gone down to the pit of annihilation, 
as has already been briefly related, the Khan-Khanan, acting 
in accordance with the advice of experienced men, sent Shaham 
Khan Jalair, and Rajah Todar Mal to pursue the wretch. Qabil 
Khan, Muhammad Quli Khan Toqbai, S‘aid Badakhshi, Qamar Khan, 
Shah Tahir, Shah Khalil, Talib Bakhshi and many other active men 
had impressed upon their minds the canons of warfare and went 
forward on this duty. The infatuated Daiid hastened to the corner 
of contempt. When the imperial troops reached the town of 
Bhadrak, it was ascertained that Jahan Khan had quickly joined 
him, and given him encouragement and taken him towards the 
fort of Katak (Cuttack) which is one of the strong forts of the 
province. The vagabonds of the country had gathered round him, 
and the sole thought of the presumptuous ones was that if the 
victorious army should come there, they might give battle, as the 
sudden defeat (i.e., the battle of Tukaroi) had been the result of 
want of caution. If there was delay in their coming, they would 
make arrangements for a contest, and on a proper opportunity 
obtain their revenge. On hearing this news the old servants, 
whose fortunes were somnolent, were dismayed. The sedition- 
mongers became active in their machinations. Though Rajah 
Todar Mal brought his wisdom and fidelity to bear, and addressed 
himself to the soothing and quieting this crew, he was not success- 
ful. He was obliged to ask for the presence of the Khin-Khanan, 
and plainly wrote that a difficult business had been made easy by 
the fortune of the Shahinshih. If reliance were placed on con- 
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ceited! men who were inefficient and heedless of the “dey of 
reckoning, things would again become difficult. Tt was fitting that 
the Khan-Khanan should take the matter into his own hands, and 
a thout delay. Though the Khan-Khanan’s wounds 
were not yet healed he set off ina litter ® and speedily arrived at 
the spot. He soothed the empty-headed and reproved’ the self- 
conceited, and so brought them back from their evil thoughts, 
and then pushed forward. He came near to that strong fort which 
the foolish Afghans had thought to be their refuge. Their con- 
fidence began to abate. They had no equipment for the defence 
of the fort, no means of fighting, and no way of fleeing, and the 
victorious army was numerous. Daiid at the advice of tricksters 
adopted feline stratagems. He turned to entreaties and abject- 
ness and knocked at the door of peace. He sent Fatti, Shaikh 
Nizam and some other officers, and these tricksters by gold and 
aoals induced the leaders of the army to come to terms. The 
old servants whose fortune was somnolent exerted ® themselves 
to magnify by finesses the enemy’s position, and regarding this a 
means of increasing their reputation considered the proposition 
of a settlement as an advantage. Though Rajah Todar Mal, who 
knew the real state of the case, exerted himself hand and foot, 
it was of no use, In that abode of darkness the torch of his 
monition could not give light! The Khan-Khanan sent Hashim 
Khan and Qutluq Qadam Khan, and expounded the conditions of 
peace. The gist of the compact was that in the first place Daid 
should come and accept the service of the holy court, and send 
noted elephants and other choice presents. After some time, 
when he had done good service, he was to convey his ashamed face 
to the holy threshold of the Shahinshah, and have it coloured with 








1 Perhaps the Rajah was refer “They regarded this as a means of 
ring especially toQiya K. See text, increasing their reputation.” I 
p- 121, 1.7. | suppose this means that they now 
2 Sakdsan. See J. Il. 122 for | magnified the enemy’s position, 
‘iption of this kind of litter. thinking that they would thereby 
presume that the meaning is make people believe that their 
old servants represented former views about the difficulty 
of the imperialists’ enterprise were 
correct. 
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fidelity. At present he was to send one of his confidential relatic 
to court to act there as his representative. : 
Daiid, whose affairs were in eatremis, gladly accepted ovale 
thing, On 3 Ardibihisht, Divine month, corresponding to 1 
Muharram 983 (12 April 1575), there was a celebration. The 
banquet of reconciliation was prepared. Previous to this a pleasant 
spot had been chosen outside of the camp, and been adorned to 
the admiration of beholders. The Khan-Khanaén came into the 
hall of joy on the above-mentioned date, and there was a festival, 
Ashraf Khan, and [Haji Khan Sistani hasted and brought Daad 
and his nobles. The Khan-Khanan went to the edge of the carpet 
to welcome him, and displayed warm affection. Daid loosed his 
sword and left it behind him, implying that he had left off soldier- 
ing and had made himself over to the sublime court, and would 
do whatever the pillars of empire thought it right for him to do. 
The Khan-Khanin made him over to his servants, and after a 
time a splendid Khildt was given to him on the part of the ’ 
threshold of the Caliphate, and a sword and embroidered belt were 131 _ 
bound upon his waist, Daid with the humblest loyalty turned : 
towards the quarter of the capital and made the prostration of 
service. He presented noted elephants, the rarities of the country, 
and abundant money, and made over Shaikh Muhammad, the son 
of Bayazid who was his own nephew, that he might accompany 
Mun‘im Khan to court. Much of that day was devoted to feasting 
and rejoicing, and when Daiid received leave to depart, some! 
estates in Orissa were given in fief to him. When Mun‘im Khan 
had dismissed him from the defile of difficulty to the wide expanse 
of joy he himself returned (to the camp). The generality showed 
joy, with the exception of Rajah Todar Mal, who from his far- 
seeingness kept his head in the fold of thought, and who was 
not present in that banqueting hall, nor put his seal to the docu- 
ment of that peace. Inasmuch as the world is a place of retribution, 
every one of them very quickly had the recompense ® of his actions, 









1 According to Nigamu-d-din, cal sense of miscellaneous reve- 
Elliot V. 390 and Stewart 161, the nues. 
whole of Orissa was conferred upon 2 Alluding apparently to the 
Datid. Perhaps the phrase “bagi deaths of the officers shortly after- 
mahal” used in text has the techni- wards in the pestilence at Gaur, 
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One of the ocenrrenc 4 mee in Ghoraghat. 
The brief account of this is tha the Khan-Khanan with 
most of the troops proceeded to Katak; Kala Pahar, and Babii 
Mankali and a number of Afghans raised a commotion and fell 
upon the Qaqshals. ‘The latter made a little resistance and then 
covered their honour with the dust of disgrace! The Afghans took 
possession of Ghorighat, and pursued the Qaqshals. ‘The latter 
could find no place in which to plant the foot of firmness and 
came to Tanda, The Khan-Khanan swiftly returned, and without 
entering into the city of Tanda hastened off from its neighbourhood 
to encounter the enemy. The enemy was induiging in confidence 
on the other side of the Ganges. ‘The able leaders of the imperial 
army proceeded up stream to a place where the Ganges forms 
two branches, and had bridged one, and were preparing to bridge 
the other when the enemy lost courage. They stained themselves 
with the dust of defeat and took to flight. The Khan-Khanan 
hastened with his army to the borders of Tanda and from there 
despatched a force under Majnin Khan to Ghoraghat. The 
strenuous fighters reconquered that country and the sedition- 
mongers descended to the corner of contempt. The Khan-Khanan 
returned thanks to God and to the Shahinshah’s fortune and re- 
turned (to anda). 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Arraiks or THE Province or Biaar, moREASING PERFORMA 
or Mozarrar Kaay, anv nis RETURN TO Favour. 


The benefactions'! which the Shahinshah best 
in general are beyond the region of computation, « 
are obliged to confess their inability to requite them. 
can those who are attached to the court, and are prominent 
in the assemblage of justice, discharge the burden of their gr 
In truth who has the courage, and where is the capacity 
indulge in the thought of recompense? Devotion throu, 
lives by single-hearted, efficient men cannot make req 
of a hundred thousand fayours! But the first sta; 
up the account is, after perceiving the degrees of fayo' 
forget to make a list of the register of reverence, and to 
the cincture of strenuous effort to one’s service and to 1 
whatever of good deeds has been done as one of a ¢ 
acts of thanksgiving. So that one may always be 
ashamed, nor loose the thread of calculation, nor 
contemplation of the imperfect service of all and 
good deeds to become the material of insolence. 1 iy 
this life of praise attain to the stage of limpid sincerity 
and become a fixture at the threshold of obedience! 
pass the stage of selling his service and place the seal of 
on his lips. Hail to the fortunate one in whose journey 
the ups and downs of service the dust of shame has not se’ 
the face of his fortune. Or if, from his inauspicious star, 
of shame may have touched him, he has washed it a v 
clear water of understanding, and he has with an 9) 
cheerful countenance carried out what was in his dest 
shall I write that there can be no change (for the beti 
obedience? On the contrary, even to wearied souls 
from long habits of obedience and service, a ray OF 








I This introduction is bombastic and obseure and is wanting: 
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Khan is a clear illustration of this ; 

It has already been related how H. M. as a means of producing 
discretion and enlightenment in him, had, without permitting him 

to do homage, appointed him, at the time of returning from the 
conquest of Patna, to assist Farhat Khan, and had sent him to 
perform the service of taking the fort of Rohtis; so that if he 
could not recognise the favour and the educating power of the 
Shahinshah in the mauner of the truly loyal, he still might not 
abandon mercantile considerations and the sense of favours received, 

and might in return for glorious benefactions exhibit the thanks- 
giving of good service. For some time he was in the thornbrake 

of failure and was with the hand of presumption poinarding 

his heart and liver. As felicity was implanted in his nature he 
emerged from his mental disturbance at the wise words of Khwaja 
Shamsu-d-din Khafi, and applied himself to service. He brought 

out some of his accumulations of wealth and prepared the equip- 
ment of an army. By his courage he took possession of Caund 
and Shahsaram (Sasseram) which on account of the multiplicity 

of the affairs of State had not been given in jagir to any one, 
and then set himself to get things in readiness (for an expedition), 

He was in a position to do good service when Farhat Khan and 

the other officers came to besiege the fort. In the course of a 
few days he showed his quality. The brief account of this is 
133 that one day Bahadur, the son of Haibat Khan, came out of the 
fort of Rohtas and made a disturbance. Mogaffar Khan behaved 

th ‘activity and inflicted suitable punishment on him. His ele- 
phants, ote., were captured. ey, in consequence of that happy 
thought (of ‘Mogatfar) : 








were upreared in that ‘quart 1b t Pieris time the officers 
arrived for the siege. sige anikly_ vias part frit Farhat 
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this is that Mun‘im Khan Khan-Khanan had left ‘Arab Bahadur 
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to the punishment of the turbulent Afghans who were mal 
commotion in Bihar. If they were willing to submit they would be 
pardoned. Otherwise he was to inflict chastisement on them in _ 
order that it might be a lesson to others. 

Mozaffar Khan performed the prostration on receipt of the : 
order and represented that he had not a siege-train with him, and | 
that a period for the taking of the fort could not be fixed. The 
first business was to clear the country of the rubbish of rebels. a 
This he proceeded to do in company with the imperial troops. 
Mirzada ‘Ali Khan and many of the strenuous workers whom the 
Shahinshah had left in the country went with him. Muhasan 
Khan, Afaq, ‘Arab Bahadur and a number of soldiers who were 
engaged in looking after Mun‘im Khan’s jagir also joined himand 
did good service. Mozgaffar’s ability was tested, and the sd 
of rebellion was laid throughout the whole province. Adam 
Batani fled from Ibrahimpir without fighting and so did Dany 
Khan Kashi from Carkan,' and both of them fled to Jharkhand. 

When nothing more remained to do there, the agents of Munim 
Khan grew envious of Mozaffar Khan’s success and in a shameless 
manner sent him away. As he had no fief assigned to hi ) 
was forced to return to Caund and Sasseram, taking hi 
Khudadad Barlas and Khwaja Shamsu-d-din. On the 
learnt that the insolent garrison of Rohtas had | fake 
those two towns. As his fortune helped him, and his star was 
favourable, the dust of apprehension did not rest on the skirt 
of his courage, and he went with a stout heart to that quarter, 
By the glitter of the sword, and the strength of contrivance he 
freed those two places. By the help of far-seeing reason he 134 
suppressed his own wishes and waited for a mystic revelation. 
He employed a portion of his accumulations in the work, and t¢ took 
pleasure in attacking and plundering. Suddenly a comma oe 
arose in Bihar, ‘The managers of the country coolly (ba firighateie 
tamdm) asked for the assistance of his presence. Mogaffar Khan ; 
disregarded their previous behaviour and hastened _ to. do his E 
master’s work. He rendered good service. The brief account of 
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in Maher ! which lies between Behe and Thiakhand. Ait this time 
Haji and, Ghazi two brothers came out of Jharkhand with some 
turbulent Afghans and gained possession of the fort. Many of 
the garrison were slain, but ‘Arab succeeded in escaping. The 
officers of the province gathered together and asked for assistance 
to put down the disturbance. The Afghans went off to the 
mountain-defiles and swaggered there. ‘Uhe officers went there 
and then displayed hesitation. They could neither determine to 
turn back nor to advance. One day about 300 Rajputs from among 
the servants of Rajah Bhagwant Das, but without him, entered 
boldly into the defiles, but as they did not behave rationally they 
were defeated. Jia Kor, Kan Kachwaha, Dida Cohan and about 
one hundred brave men gaye their lives to be plundered (were 
killed). When this disastrous affair occurred the ofticers lost firm- 
ness. They were ashamed of their former behaviour and were 
compelled to send able envoys to ask help from Mogaffar Khan. 
He quickly joined them. At this time when the vanguard of 
victory was rising from the orient of fortune, the officers of 
the army were slackening in their energy. It seems that the reason 
of this was a letter from the Khan-Khanan. Its purport was that 
Junaid was hastening to Behar from Jharkhand, and that Tengri 
Bardi had been appointed with a large force of courageous men. 
It was not advisable to give battle hastily before the suecour 
arrived. The letter also referred to the catastrophes of the death 
of Muhammad K. Gakhar and of Yar Muhammad Qarawal’s having 
been plundered, of which events a brief account has already been 
given. 

Mugaffar Khan stood firm and replied that the rational course 
was to make this circumstance (the advance of Junaid) a motive 
for greater courage and alacrity in fighting, so that the audacious 
rebels might be disposed of before Junaid’s arrival. 
wn if that villain would arrive for ten days yet, and there was 
that the rebels would be dispersed in the course of one day. 
increasing good fortune (of Akbar) the spirit which 
lers returned to them and they all made promises of 
md prepared for battle. By celestial aid a 


It was not. 
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party of men who knew the country pointed ont another 
and it was determined that the army should proceed straight ag: 
the enemy, but should’ do so with sufficient slowness to allow the 
other force to come behind the enemy by the path mentioned. All 
agreed to this course and the army was arranged as follows, 
Mozafiar Khan commanded the centre, Fath Khan Maidani com- 
manded the right wing, Farbat Khan commanded the left wing. In 
the vanguard were Mirzada ‘Aly Khan, Qaratiq Khan, Husain Khan, te 
Akhta, Afaq, Baqi Kilabi, Sohrab Turkaman, ‘Arab Bahadur; Gher a 
Muhammad Diwaina, Kicak Qandizi and many other brave and 

Khwaja Shamsu-d-din was appointed, along w : 
some brave and experienced men, to go by the other path and take 
the enemy in the rear. The enemy were full of confidence owing 
to the strength of their position and their numbers, when suddenly 
the victorious army arrived in front and at the same time the 
force in the rear came up. ‘Their firmness of foot gave way, and 
their courage hid under a veil. There was a grand victory, and 
a large amount of plunder. The officers took steps to pursue the — 
enemy, The latter drew up their forces in the hilly country 
Rampir which belongs to Jharkhand, and faced their 
The best of the gang were Adam Batani the son of Fai 
Darya Khav Kakar, Jalal Khan Sar, Husain Khan, Ghaz 
Yisuf Batani, ‘Umar Khan Kakar and Mahmad Kasia. 
Khan made a skilful arrangement of his forces. 


strenuous men. 


Verse. 
The drums beat and the battalions deployed, 
Swords flashed and dust raged, 
The horsemen were intermingled in one place, 
The infantry engaged in another.! 
From the blood of the brave and the dust of the troops 
‘The earth became a ruby, and the atmosphere black. 


The combatants were hotly engaged when Khwaja Shamsn.d- 
din and a party of active men took the enemy in the rear as on 
the former occasion and did valiantly. Husain Khan, Ghazi 
Khan, Jalal Khan Sir, who were among the brave men of note, 
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fell into the dust of destruction. When the oe be peaay 

grew weary of the contest they took to flight, and by : g 

fe tune of the Shahinshah a great victory showed Bee aoa gal 
Thanksgivings were offered up, and from aes Sa 
army did not judge it advisable to hoa there, an “4 
returned. Every one then went to his own place and song: ae 

When Junaid, who meditated an attack upon Bihar, a 

136 of this dominion-increasing event he ceased to co a = 
sought for his opportunity. Many days had not elapsed w ee 
Junaid thought he had his opportunity ‘end proceeded to a 
up a commotion in Bihar, The officers of the province gathers 
together in Patna and considered how they should remedy matters, 
They wrote to Mogaffar Khan and asked for his help. He in 
reliance on the daily-increasing fortune of the Shahinshah ppaceaded 
towards them. As he had shown resolution, good uenviog and 
loyalty, a sacred reseript reached him before his Sees and it 
appeared from it that a silent tongue had enlightened a M.’s Bane 
about his excellent performances, and that the Sarkar of Hajipir, 
which had been assigned in fief to Muhammad Quli Khan! Birlas, 
had been conferred upon him. On receiving this good news, he 
became a flower-gatherer in the garden of devotion, and the shoot 
of his spirit came to maturity. His heart expanded and his intend 
spread her wings. With a wide capacity he joined the officers, 
and exerted himself to uproot the evil and seditious. He bridged 
the Pun-pun and crossed it. 

At this time urgent messages arrived from the Khan-Khanan 
to the effect that they should not be hasty in engaging Junaid 
as he himself had decided to come there quickly. The officers 
gave up their intentions and chose delay. Though Mogaffar Khan 
gave them salutary counsels it was of no effect. His heart was 
troubled by thus coming and then turning back, and his zeal 
was such that he was prepared to encounter Junaid alone, when 
there arose a great commotion at Hajipir. He was compelled to 
turn aside to that quarter. The brief account of this affair as 
that Taj Khan Panwar, Fath Khan Misazai, Shahbaz Khan eat 
Sulaiman Panwar, and Than Rai came and put to death Mir 


for 
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Mahmiid Shaukati, who was in Hajipir on behalf of Mozaffar 
Khan, and killed about a hundred more, Of necessity Mogaffar 
withdrew his hand from Junaid and went off to Hajipir along 
with Khudadad Barlas, ‘Arab, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din and a few 
other lovers of service. In spite of the large number of the 
enemy he, with the help of the fortune which is conjoined with 
eternity, addressed himself to battle. As it was difficult to cross 
over in front of the enemy he crossed the Ganges and came to the 
town of Siwana. The river Gandak was running boisterously 
between him and Hajipir, and the Afghans were exultant on 
account of their numbers and the smallness of the imperial forces. 
As he had with him zeal which is the key of enterprise, and fortune 
and a right intention, he put into order the means of success. 
In the first place Udai Karn, the zamindar of Jitaran,' became one 
of the single-minded, and, at a time when there was a crowd of 
the vagabonds on the other side, while on this side the chosen 
combatants were on the eve of crossing, and apparently the 137 
execution of the design was difficult, the said landholder became 
the guide of the march and said that it occurred to him thata 
number of his relations lived up the stream, and that this would 
be a means of conducting the affair to a successful issue. Also that 
there were strong boats to be had there. ‘The proper course was 
for the victorious army to parade itself in front of the enemy and 
to raise a song of triumph, and that a party of alert and braye men 
should be nominated whom he would cross over the river during 
the night. When the latter had nearly arrived the army should 
cross over in front of the enemy, and while the contest was at 
its height the detachment should appear and throw the enomy 
into dismay. In accordance with this choice plan 800 warlike men 
under the command of Qasim ‘Ali Sisténi and ‘Arab Bahadur 
proceeded by the desert of auspiciousness. Swift-swimming 
couriers were appointed to convey one after the other the news ’ 
of the crossing of the detachment and of its near approach. When 
the world became illuminated by the effulgence of the light of 
Akbar (naiyir-t-akbar) and by the great luminary (naiyir-i-a‘zam, i.e., 
the sun), and it was known that that band of heroes had crossed ' 
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\ 
the river and were near at hand, Mogaffar Khan Baath boa's 


with brave and experienced men and sent them across i a 
of the enemy under the command of Khwaja) Shamsu-d-din anc 
Khudadad Barlas. The slumbrous-fated Afghams plyed guns and 
bows and made a commotion. Just then the sound\af the kettle- 
drums and big drums (kuraka)! of the detachment str 

their ear. They were forced to take to flight. A large number 
of these were killed, and Hajipir was delivered. A large amount 
of booty fell into the hands of the soldiers. The rulers of Patna 
who from their evil nature had been spectators and not given 
assistance, felt ashamed. Had this gang regarded the world- 
adorning beauty of the Shahinshah’s fortune, or possessed a share 
of practical wisdom, or picked up a crumb from the banquet of 
those who are faithful to their salt, they would not have gone 
counter to the business of their benefactor, nor have been involved 
in so much shame! 

One of the instructive events is as follows. When by the 
might of eternal fortune Hajipir had been conquered, and the 
dignity of Mogaffar Khan had been exalted, it was reported by 
trustworthy scouts that Fath Khan Misazai, Jalal Khan ‘Arabi, 
Selim Khan Barmih, Satri and Catri and many presumptuous 
Afghans were assembled on the other side of the Madaha * Gandak. 
Mogaffar Khan set out to quell them. When he had encamped 
near the river he went off with a few of his staff to examine the 
river and to find a place for crossing. Though the breadth of 
the channel is less than the cast of a dart,’ it is very deep. While 
he was looking for a ford, about 200 horse were seen on 
the other side, and Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, ‘Arab Bahadur and a 
body of brave men were ordered to cross at a distance and to 

188 chastise that insolent and negligent troop. They went off, and 
the enemy becoming aware of this sent off for assistance. When 
the detachment showed itself the horse turned their reins and 
retreated to their camp. Mogaffar Khan swiftly crossed the river 





the Little Gandak which is called 

Marha Gandak. See Beames’ map, 
2? The Lucknow edition has Badh A. S. B. for 1885, p. 182. 

Gandak, and so have the Iqbalnama 8 Gazandaz. Agaz is a dart or 

and the 1.O.MSS. There is also | arrow. 
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and joined his detachment. His sole thought was that he would 


not be under obligations to those who made a traffic of their servic 

Just then, the enemy who were retreating were reinforced sad 
came forward to do battle. Fyrom the numbers of the enemy and 
the paucity of the imperial troops, and from ill-fate ei the 
cowardice of the *soldiers, the troops dispersed. Many of them 
in their confusion fell into the water and were drowned. Mogaffar 
Khan was nearly throwing himself into the waves, Khwaja 
Shamsu-d-din seized his rein and went off towards the Pirie = P 
and he sent a swift messenger to the camp, thinking that perha: “ 
the strenuous heroes might come up. The enemy set hemineeey 
to pursue, and made a tumult. Haji Pahlwan, Khwaja Shamsu-d- 
din, ‘Arab and some more companions—about 
continually turned round and used their bows, 
made the enemy slacken in their pursuit. 


fifty in number— 
In this way they 


ns When day was far 
advanced (Jt. put her head in her skirt) and Mogaffar Khan’s ; 


position became more critical, the fortune of the Shahiushah shone 

forth, and victory showed itself, « ; 
The detail of this Divine aid is as follows, 

in the camp that Mogaffar Khan was killed, and every one was | 

about to fly into the country, when the messenger arrived. They i 

plucked up courage and set about remedying the state of thin 

Khudadad Barlas, Mihr ‘Ali and many other brave loyers of ite 

to the number of about 300 crossed the river and went forward. 

The same messenger conveyed the news of their approach. They # cS 

scented the breeze of success, tightened their rein, and raised the 

dust of battle. 





There was a noise : 





Verse. 


Such fight and struggle were waged till night, 

There was no hand which did not inflict a wound. 

You'd say all the Age had come out (to fight), 

That hilland plain had commingled. a 


At this time of life-shedding when the enemy in spite of 
victory were becoming feeble on account of the heat of their 
cuirasses and their great exertions, there was heard the noise of the 





1 Kohistan. Perliaps here the word 


2 Mogaffar and his few compani- 
means forest. 
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n filled the boats 


+ 
eee ar at hand, Mogaffar Kha 
the river and were near ) Pertont 


with brave and experienced men and sent them across it ‘i 
of the enemy under the command of Khwaja} Ghamsu-d-din an 
Khudadad Barlas. Tho slumbrons-fated Afghans plyed guns and 
bows and made a commotion. Just then the sound~ef the kettle- 
drums and big drums (kuraka)!' of the detachment st upon 
their ear. They were forced to take to flight. A large num 

of these were killed, and Hajipir was delivered. A large amount 
of booty fell into the hands of the soldiers. The rulers of Patna 
who from their evil nature had been spectators and not given 
assistince, felt ashamed. Had this gang regarded the world- 
adorning beauty of the Shahinshah’s fortune, or possessed a share 
of practical wisdom, or picked up a crumb from the banquet of 
those who are faithful to their salt, they would not have gone 
counter to the business of their benefactor, nor have been involved 
in so much shame! 

One of the instructive events is as follows. When by the 
might of eternal fortune Hajipir had been conquered, and the 
dignity of Mogaffar Khan had been exalted, it was reported by 
trustworthy scouts that Fath Khan Miasazai, Jalal Khan ‘Arabi, 
Selim Khan Barmih, Satri and Catri and many presumptuous 
Afghans were assembled on the other side of the Madaha * Gandak. 
Mogaffar Khan set out to quell them. When he had encamped 
near the river he went off with a few of his staff to examine the 
river and to find a place for crossing. Though the breadth of 
the channel is less than the cast of a dart,3 it is very deep. While 
he was looking for a ford, about 200 horse were seen on 
the other side, and Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, ‘Arab Bahadur and a 
body of brave men were ordered to cross at a distance and to 


188 chastise that insolent and negligent troop. They went off, and 


the enemy becoming aware of this sent off for assistance, When 
the detachment showed itself the horse turned their reins and 
retreated to their camp. Mogaffar Khan swiftly crossed the river 
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And joined his detachment. His sole thought was that he would 
not be under obligations to those who made a traffic of their service, 
Just then, the enemy who were retreating were reinforced and 
came forward to do battle. From the numbers of the enemy and 
the paucity of the imperial troops, and from ill-fate and the 
cowardice of the *soldiers, the troops dispersed. Many of them 
in their confusion fell into the water and were drowned. Mozaffar 
Khan was nearly throwing himself into the waves. Khwaja 
Shamsu-d-din seized his rein and went off towards the hill-country,! 
and he sent a swift messenger to the eamp, thinking that perhaps 
the strenuous heroes might come up. The enemy set themselves 
to pursue, and made a tumult. Haji Pahlwan, Khwaja Shamsu-d- 
din, ‘Arab and some more companions—about fifty in number— 
continually turned round and used their bows. In this way they 
made the enemy slacken in their pursuit. When day was far 
advanced (lit. put her head in her skirt) and Mozaffar Khan’s 
position became more critical, the fortune of the Shahinshah shone 
forth, and victory showed itself. 

The detail of this Divine aid is as follows, There was a noise 
in the camp that Mogaffar Khan was killed, and every one was 
about to fly into the country, when the messenger arrived. They 
plucked up courage and set about remedying the state of things. 
Khudadad Barlas, Mihr ‘Ali and many other brave lovers of battle 
to: the number of about 300 crossed the river and went forward, 
The same messenger conveyed the news of their approach. They * 
scented the breeze of success, tightened their rein, and raised the 
dust of battle. 

Verse. 
Such fight and struggle were waged till night, 
There was no hand which did not inflict a wound. 
You'd say all the Age had come out (to fight), 
That hilland plain had commingled. 


At this time of life-shedding when the enemy in spite of 
ictory were becoming feeble on account of the heat of their 
“ irasses and their great exertions, there was heard the noise of the 
cuire a 
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drums of the victorious army, and this at once robbed them of their 
courage. They fled together with their evil fortune that night, 
and by the celestial assistance the breeze of victory blew on the 
rose-garden of the imperial servants’ hopes. Such a victory showed 
itself after such a defeat! Joy after pain painted the eyes with 
here was fresh life and salvation aid abundant booty, 


se tt ct ta I 


collyrium. 
and great rejoicing. eee 
One of the instructive occurrences was that Shaikh Jamal 
of Parsarar! was one of those who warred against the carnal soul. 
139 While the contest was going on he fell on the ground and became 
insensible. When he fell in with Mogaffar Khin he performed the 
| prostration towards the Shahinshih, and guided men to the recog- 
nition of this teacher of horizons. When they inquired what 
had happened, he explained that when he was in a trance he had a 
vision of the world’s lord (Akbar) being mounted on the steed of 
fortune and equipped for battle, and bringing the good news of 
victory. ‘Lhe courage of the enemy had been ‘scattered by the 
majesty of that cavalier of the field of glory. “ With the hand of 
kindness he raised me from the dust of unconsciousness, and 
encouraged me, and I came to myself. I became possessed of great 
power and I flew with the wings of (mystic) assistance and bought 
as a gift the news of fortune. He turned their rein and made them 
seized of victory.” When had those hirelings* of defeat the heart 
or the ear to listen to this celestial intimation? They regarded 
this demonstration of trath as a fabrication, or an imagination, and 
er 1s impossible for them to escape from their 
t ion then could there be of victory? 
ious army arrived and gave news of fresh life 
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Lesa eh to the Creator on beholding these lights of direction, 
The faction who were wrapped in the veil of self-conceit and were 
sitting in darkness on the hill of presumption had a window of 
illumination opened for them, Next day they went to the Afghans’ 
village and plundered it. They got immense booty, and the tumult 
of the wicked was at once quelled. 

Among the occurrences was that the Afghans aforesaid took ; 
refuge with Taj] Khin Panwar and recruited themselves. By his 
evil-planning the dust of sedition rose again, and abundance of 
wealth, want of wisdom, and a plethora of scoundrels led to a ; 
seeking for battle. Mozgaffar Khan exercised caution and recrosse! 
the Madaha-Gandak. He established himself in a place surrounde 
on three sides by that river, and on the fourth by a large tan 
He engaged in collecting soldiers and munitions of war.” | 


a 





presumptuous gang waxed bolder from this retreat. ‘They pit 
their camp (davra) in front of the imperial camp, but owing tc e 
ruggedness of the ground nothing resulted except impotent longing, 
and the more they tried, the deeper did the thorn of disappoint- 
ment pierce the foot of their desire. When for some days the _ 
fortune of the Shahinshah had sported in this manner, it again put 
on beauty. Soldiers assembled and many of the landholders set “3 
their hearts on rendering assistance. The construction of a bridge 
was rightly considered to be a means of victory, and so was put 7S 
in hand. Inasmuch as prudence is the ornament of good fortune — : 
jt was considered that perhaps something bad might happen when — 
the troops were crossing the river and were not in battle-array. 
So it was thought that during the night some active men should 
dig a trench in front of the bridge, and make « bulwark with 140 
the excavated earth so that the soldiers might have time to | 
deploy. No one was inclined heartily to engage in this enter- : 
prise. When Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Khafi perceived that ‘the: ol 
‘Turks were irresolute, and that the commander of the army | ne 

was at a loss, he in his courage and efficiency took the task: is 
upon himself. He carried it through in a short time, The 
Afghans from feline craftiness left their camp empty ied re- 
tired to a corner! with the idea that when the imperial army 
Lucknow ed. has, in margin 6)? 


1 5, gurinj, a wrinkle, a corner, a : 
of s bazegh weir. Gurinj seems right, the 
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crossed they would think that the enemy had run away and 
so proceed to plunder the camp. Perhaps at this time of 
negligence they would be able to prevail. Mogaffar Khan practised 
caution and appointed a large number of soldiers and camp-followers 
(urdu-bazari ra, men of the cump-bazar) to provide for safety 
under the circumstances which the black-hearted wretches had 
arranged for. The Afghans became aware of what he had done 
and did not put their stratagem into execution. When a large 
force (of Afghans) attacked those who had crossed, the infantry 
lost heart and fled. Their cowardice weakened the spirit of the 
cavalry and they too broke. ‘The rush of the flyers broke the 
bridge, and they fell into the river. About 300 horse and foot were 
drowned. Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, Khudadad Barlas and other 
brave men who were ambitious of honour shot arrows and twice 
turned back the enemy. The third time, when the zealous had 
come to be perturbed, an arrow struck the horse of Husain Khan, 
the leader of the enemy, and he fell to the ground. His men 
became confused, and no harm came to the tiger-hearted defenders. 
After much exertion the bridge was repaired, and the imperial 
servants crossed the river in a majestic manner. The Afghans gave 
way and retired to Taj Khan’s strong position. Mogaffar Khan 
pursued them, and when the victorious army had nearly arrived, 
scouts reported that many of the Afghan officers were superintend- 
ing in the neighbourhood the construction of moat and did not 
imagine that the imperial army could march such a distance so 
quickly. Mogaffar Khan left Khudadad Barlas and some other 
strenuous men to protect the camp, and set about capturing those 
wicked and presumptuous men. Suddenly he fell upon them, and 
after acres on the breeze of Divine aid arose. The 
enem ou it best to fly V5 
ri nee ie ieee ae iste were sent to annihi- 
without knowing who he was, and oe ae eed 
1A] Ghilzi, who was one of their nots me 4 ya 
Roe concen my, was Undught in alive and 
A great boon of fortune was ne a aa a ee ae 
Mice the terest uchsafed. The darkness of night 
ene prevented the commanders from laying 








fact being that the Afghans hid 
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hands on the abodes of the enemy. But many brave men reached 
the spot and obtained much booty. Next morning the army 
proceeded against the Afghan camp, and before it arrived the 
enemy fled in confusion and threw themselves into the river. 
What they thought to be their safety was the cause of their 
destruction. A number escaped with a hundred pangs from the 
whirlpool to the shore of safety, and the foundation of the 
scoundrels was devastated, 

One of the occurrences was that when this disturbance was 
quelled, Satri and Catri joined with some of the Afghans and took 
possession of the country of Tegra.' That is a cultivated district 
thirty kos long and twenty sos broad, which lies opposite Monghyr 
from which it is separated by the Ganges. On Mogaffar _Khan’s 
hearing of this commotion he took with him Wazir Jamil, Khuda dad 
Barlas, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, M. Jalalu-d-din, Bunyad Beg Khan, 
Tengri Quli and many other combative lovers of service and went 
off to extirpate this gang. When he arrived there, the audacious 
ones prepared for battle. A great fight took place, and Path Khan, 
who was the head of those men, fell bravely together with 79 leading 
men, and that territory also came into possession. 

When the flag of Mogaffar Khan’s fortune was waving high 
from his devotion and exertions, Mun‘im Khan did not desire that 
he should remain in the province. He sent an urgent message to 
him to the effect that he should immediately proceed towards the 
threshold of the Caliphate. This order for leaving that fertile 
country came to him at a time when the period of labour and un- 
success had been put an end to and that of enjoyment had arrived. 








1] am indebted to the Collector | division. In the Ain it is entered 
of Monghyr, Mr. Adam, for the as in Sarkar Hajipir, and under the 
identification of this name. The form of Patkehra, J. I]. 155, But 
text has Magra ay, but there isthe .| there is the variant Tekhra ws aah 
variant Tegra res) and this occurs and Mr. Beames has ae 

Iso in one I. 0. MS. I. 0. MS. 235 Patkehra as “the old ee 
als .O. MS. I. luk 
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— 
for the sacred order was that 


7 are 1 by this letter, 1 
He was embarassed by th Wo Feet io ho 


ever the Khan-Khanin gave hi 5 
Nees court. While he ae in this state of inward an. 
a gracious order arrived to the effect that ae sole inten — 
H.M.’s apparent neglect was to guide him aright. Let him no i. 
troubled in his mind, and let him feel that he was rege d .s eS 
real favour and be zealous in the performance of his services in tha’ 
country. If the Khan-Khanan gave him leave he should not come 
to court till he received an order summoning him. On receipt of 
this revelation Mozaffar Khan’s devotion rose high and a spiritual 
window was opened for the superficial. After rendering of thanks 
publicly and privately, he came to Hajipar and spread the carpet 
of enjoyment. The pleasant paths of joy were trod anew. As 
the jewel of his fidelity sparkled, and as he came from the iamcl 
desert of misunderstanding to the garden of appreciation, in a 
short time the day of his fortune appeared. He became ardent in 





142 good service. The farsighted Khedive recognised his services, and 


his confidence in him increased. He made over to him the guarding 
of that wide province from the ferry of Causa to Garhi. An order 
was issued that the soldiers of that province, great and small, should 
act according to his advice. He from his devotion and wisdom 
observed the canons of sovereignty and the laws of the Caliphate, 
and became an adorner of justice. 

One of the occurrences was H.M,’s showing graciousness to 
the officers of Gujrat. The praiseworthy nature of the prince of 
horizons has flashes which assist those who are deficient members 
of the court of realm and religion. He also exalts those who strive 
for sincerity to higher degrees of trust. He continually by the 
elixir of his glance of favour extracts the gold from the earth, and 
the pearl from the mud, and regards the commingling of 
spiritual and material feasts as his duty. Especially does he do 
*so to those whose proper actions are a mirror of their heart's 
mysteries. In a short space of time the faces of those who sit 
secluded are unveiled and clothed with beauty. His increasing 
the dignity of the officers of Gujrat was a new instance of 
this. 

iy 
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hen in the first expedition the standards of fortune had cast 
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fuidance of their good fortune rubbed the foreheads of supplication. 
But from the downfall of fortune and innate wickedness, as they 
had not loyalty in the core of their hearts, and their interior and 
exterior were not knit together and mutually supporting, many of 
them from short-sightedness ran away, and others were on the 
point of doing so. The Khedive of the Universe from his abundant 
graciousness, and his gift of appreciation, made allowance for the 
common nature of humanity, and for the special circumstance of 
the education of those darkened intellects, and for some time withheld 
them from employment. In this august year he perceived in 
them signs of repentance and cast a special glance upon them. 
He distinguished ‘Itimid Khan, who was conspicuous for prudence 
and gravity, by special favours and committed to him the charge 
of the Darbar! (darbdr-i-mushkoz) in order that he might minutely 
supervise that great place which is an ensample of heavenly things. 
Especially he had the charge of the jewels and decorated utensils, 
Ulugh® Khan Habshi was caressed and exalted by a suitable fief, 
and Malik ® Ashraf was appointed to the governorship of the city 
of Thanesar, and Wajih-al-mulk was sent to superintend certain 
crown-estates in Gujrat. 





One of the occurrences was that Sadiq Khan came and did 
homage at court. The Shahinshah’s kindness accepted his excuses 
and encompassed him with favours. In the expedition to the 
eastern provinces he had been punished for bad service and sent 
into the desert of exile so that he might learn wisdom by punish- 143 
ment, and know that in the service of kings no distinction should 
be made between little and great employments, and that obedience 
must be paid with one’s whole heart and energy. Although the 
sacred order ostensibly was that he should travel about in the desert 
of search and seek for a choice elephant, and that if he could 
not find one which could equal that incomparable one, he should 





1 The epithet mashkot might seem the receptions and the jewels, ete. 


to imply that ‘Itimad was put in See also B. 386 and the Maasir I. 97. 
charge of the female apartments, 2 B, 437. ‘ 
but this ‘Itimad was not ‘Itimad 8 Ashraf in text, but the name has 
the eunuch, and the context as weil occurred before, and is Ashraq, and 
as the Iqbalnama show that what the variants show this. 

‘Iuimad was pub in charge of was 
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pay the penalty,’ yeb im reality he dismissed him to the school 
for learning devotion and knowledge of service, so that the pride 
of skill might depart from him, and that he might always choose 
supplication. He in that time measured the heights and depths 
of fortune and then turned the face of discipleship to the holy 
court. By the prostration of repentance the rust was cleared 
from the jewel of his sincerity and he produced one hundred 
elephants as a fine. As he clearly had marks of truthfulness he 
was received with forgiveness and favour. Who strove and did 
not obtain! Who made his heart clean, and did not get his heart’s 
desire! He hath opened the door of bounty and given an invitation 
to all! One of the occurrences was that Husain Khan showed in- 
gratitude and received the recompense thereof. To whomsoever 
comes a day of destruction and a time of affliction, there comes first 
a darkening of the reason. His thoughts go to ruin and he thinks 
his loss his gain, and remains afar off from good actions, and turns 
aside from the highway of auspiciousness ! 


Verse. 


When a man’s fortune is bad 
Nothing that he does succeeds. 


A fresh proof of this is afforded by the commotion of this 
simpleton. He was formerly with Bairam K. After that when he 
became a servant of the court, because the ocean of graciousness 
was commoyed and the market of appreciation was brisk, his 
rashness was purchased at the rate of courage, and his election of 
service was taken to be sincerity, and he was encompassed by 
favours. And though he did not know how to keep numbers® in 
order (had not administrative skill), still, in the hope that he would 
learn (or perhaps be grateful), he was given the lofty position of an 
Amir. At the time when the august standards were about to 
proceed to the eastern provinces, his evil fate withheld him from 
that service, and when he brought an abashed countenance to 





ing is that he was an ascetic or 
recluse and not fit for social 
functions. This Husain K. is Bada- 
yini’s friend the Tukriya (Patcher). 


1 Jarimana “Fine. " See B. 131. 
2 Intigam-i-kagrat nami danist. 
“Did not know how to arrange 
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court, the Khedive of the world, in punishment for his offence. 
refused him the bliss of paying his respects. This was a time ee 
he should have increased the zeal of his service, but from excessive 
atrabiliousness and inverted fortune, he broke the thread of con- 
sideration, and from abundant wilfulness he let the things of the 
world and the materials of fortune go to wreck and ruin, and took 
the path of solitude (tajarrad). The wise prince on beholding such 
lack of wisdom had compassion on his condition and bestowed 
favours on him, and released his Jagir, and sent Lift arrange 
about “the branding.” When he got further away from the 
carpet of intimacy he in the darkness of his understanding set 
about attacking and plundering the country. From madness or 
from craft he would say that all his activity in this respect was in 
order to carry out the business of the branding! Plundering as he 


as the rumour of mines and of abundance in that country had 
raised a tumult in his mind. Inasmuch as the stewards of creation 
have so ordained that the evil-doers and evil-devisers against the 
Calphate should be strenuously active in procuring their owt 
punishment so that they may get their retribution by their own 
instrumentality, this infatuated man hurried on his own ruin. He 
lost the thread of plan and made war in that country without 
system and was defeated. He was wounded by arrow and bullet, 

and had met with his retribution before the circumstances of 

his position were made known to the royal hearing. When the 

news of his commotion arrived, Sadiq Khan together with some of 

the Saiyids of Barha and Amroha and others were sent to him. 

Though owing to his severe wound he was somewhat cured of his 

infatuation and vain thoughts, he became still wiser on hearing 

of the victorious force (of Akbar). The wicked vagabonds fled 

away from him, and by the exertions of his well-wishers he saw fit 

to get into a boat and be conveyed to Mun‘im Khan Khan-Khanan, s 
Perhaps by the intervention of the Commander-in-Chief his offences 

would be clothed with the scarf of pardon! He got into a boat 

in the confines of Garh! muktesar and went on quickly. Alert 
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1 Gadha muknessar in text. Tt 


district and is situated» on the 
is an ancient town in the Meerut | Ganges. S.I. G. SGU 162. . 
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men arrested him in the neighbourhood of the town of Marhara,' 
and under orders from H.M. brought him to Agra, and left him in 
his quarters* there and then hastened to court. In ashort time he 
from his mortal wound put his face under the veil of concealment 
(i.e. died), Apparently the Shahinshah was aware of his condition 
and out of respect did not wish him to be ashamed on his last 
journey. ° 

One of the occurrences was that Hakim Abu-l-fath, Hakim 
Hamam and Hakim Nirn-d din * the sons of Manlana ‘Abdu-r-Razzaiq 
Gilani, who was eminently skilled in the arts of observation (naz7) 
and of drawing horoscopes, came to court in the middle of 
Amardad, Divine month, and were exalted by daily-increasing 
favours. When Gilan came into the possession ® of the rulers of 
Trin and Khan Ahmad the ruler thereof fell into prison from not 
understanding matters, Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Razziiq ® owing to his 
right thinking and true religion died under the pain of confinement, 
and these young men took refuge at this court. Their wisdom and 
felicity increased under the patronage of H.M. Though all three 
brothers were the distinguished of the age for the customary 
excellencies, yet Hakim ‘Abu-l-fath was specially remarkable for 
his tact, his knowledge of the world, and for his power to read the 


lines of the forehead and many other liberal qualities. 


es 


1 In the Etah district, N. W. P., 
I. G. XVII, 204, where it is called 
Marahra. 

2 ie,, in Sadiq K’s house. See 
Badayunt, Lowe, 224. 

3 See my wife’s article in Calcutta 
Review for January 1894. According 
to A. F., Husain K. was on his way 
to Mun‘im K. (in Bengal) when he 
was arrested, but according to 
Baday ani he was going to his home 
jn Patiali which is in the Ptah 
district and not very far from 


Marhara. Both statements may be 
correct. The meaning seems to be 
that Akbar, who was then at Fathptr 
Sikri, did not insist on Husain’s 
being brought there, but allowed 
him to stay at Agra. 

4 He was a poet and wrote under 
the name of Qarari. He was killed 
in the Bengal mutiny about the 
same time as Mogaffar. 

6 This was in 974 (1567). 

6 B, 424, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Visir To THe Hisydz BY some or THE VEILED LADIES OF THE 
CaLiPHate. 


sit rl ot chatty ey Colaaee ee 
places, but on accouns of th ns ie mprpeic 
altaien of the world, sk ee a 
; 3 orld, she had not been able to accomplish her 
intention. At this time when the delightsome country of India 
was an abode of peace, and the vagabonds’ abode of Gujrat had 
become inhabited by right-thinking lovers of justice, and the 
maaters * of the European islands, who were a stumbling-block 
in the way of travellers to the Hijaz, had become submissive and 
obedient, and the renown of the justice and piety of the world’s 
lord had spread from Qaf to Qaf, and the classes of mankind had, 
owing to H.M.’s constant care and dispensing of justice, come into 
the reposeful home of peace, the luminary of longing arose in the 
orient of the heart of that shining chaste one and broke the repose 
of her noble mind, As the rays of truth impinged upon the 
antechamber of the celestial soul (of Akbar), he, in spite of his 
close union with her, did not prefer his wishes to hers. Moreover 
all his desire is that every class of mankind may become religious 
and worship God in accordance with the measure of their faith. 
He sent with her a large amount of money and goods and gave her 
permission to depart. In connection with this opportunity a 
number of inmates of the harem of fortune were also excited by 
the same longing, and the sovereign poured into the lap of each 
the money that they wanted and so made the burden of their 
desires light. ‘The names of the chaste ones who went in attendance’ 
upon that unique one of the field of spirituality are as follows: Ist— 
he veiled one of thecurtains of fortune, Selima Sultan Begam ; 2nd— 
and 8rd—Haji Begam and Gul‘azar Begam® the daughters of M. 





2 Kamran had three daughters, and 
Ferishta after mentioning Kamran’s 
death tells us whom they married, 


L Amiran-t~jazair-i-firang. Jaxair 
perhaps here means peninsulas or 


countries. 
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Kamran; 4th—Sultan Begam the wife of M. ‘Askari ; 5th--Umim 
Kulgim Khanam the grand-daughter of H. H. Gulbadan Begam ; 
6th—Gulnar Agha, who was one of the wives of H.M. Firdis Makani 
(Babar); 7th, 8th and 9th—Bibi Safiya, and Bibi Sarw Sahi, 
and Shaham Agha, who were among the servants of H.M. 
Jahanbani Jinnat Ashiyant ; 10th—Salima Khanam, daughter of Khizr 
Khwaja Khan. In the end of Mihr, Divine month, 8 or 9 October 
1575, this auspicious party fastened the litters on the camels of 
joy, and a great number of men who had received food and 
travelling expenses followed in their wake. Out of respect to 
the head of the travellers (i.e. Gulbadan B.), that nosegay of 
fortune Prince Sultan Murad was directed to attend upon her 
up to the shore of the southern ocean. The first day they halted 
at Dabar,' and at that place the pearl of the diadem of sovereignty 
and the heir-apparent of the Caliphate Prince Sultan Selim arrived 


146 with many nobles and paid his respects. Inasmuch as the far- 


seeing heart of the leader of the caravan (i.e, Gulbadan B.) 
considered that harm might possibly happen to the new fruit of 
the Caliphate (Prince Murad) on such a long journey, on account 
of his tender age she expressed a wish that he might be kept back. 
Her suggestion was approved, and by H.M.’s orders Baqi Khan, 
Rimi Khan, ? ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Beg* and some other vigilant ser- 
vants of tho court were sent along with her, and an order was given 
that the great Amirs, the officers of every territory, the guardians 
of the passes, the watchmen of the borders, the river-police, and 
the harbour-masters should perform good service for the 


travellers. * 











One was Gulrukh; she married 
Ibrahim H.M. and was alive in 1614. 
Another married M. ‘Abdu-r-Rah- 
“man, who was a brother’s son of 
Haidar M.; and the third married 
Shah Fakhiru-d-din of Mashhad. 

1 Apparently should} be Datr, 
four kos from Fathpir Sikri. See 
Badayiini, Lowe, 174. 

2 Rami K, Ustad Jalabi, B. 441. 
Perhaps the word is Halabi, ie., of 








Aleppo. Or he may be the Jala of 
A. N. Il. 390, who is called Jalabi 
in the Iqbalnama. Jalabi might 
mean horse-dealer, and A. I’. tells us 
that this was Jala’s original oceu- 
pation. He may have gone with 
Gulbadan B. as an interpreter. 

8 Perhaps the nephew of Haidar 
M. who married one of Kamran's 
daughters. 

4 See my wife’s “History of 
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Ma rcs ae cee the capatal of Haji Habibu-lah 
isa aed ersia) to Goa. At the time when the 
snd wen, many of the pore-6f tae eontiey 0 
and the poverions of ae Eur scinetieet a ee 
(lit., shakers of the chain of ee Cate ca etre 
ytheke of supplication), many of the curiosities 
ea i sds of that potash became known 
gly the Haji, who for his skill, right thinking 
and powers of observation was one of the good servants of the 
court, was appointed to take with him a large sum of money, and 
the choice articles of India to Goa, and to bring for H.M.’s 
delectation the wonderful things of that country. There were 
sent along with him many clever craftsmen, who to ability and 
skill added industry, in order that just as the wonderful productions 
of that country (Goa and Europe) were being brought away, so 
also might rare crafts be imported (into Akbar’s dominions). 

One of the occurrences was the establishment of seven watches * 
(caukis). Though the servants of the threshold of fortune were 
always on guard, and were continually rendering service, and were 
always awaiting the sacred command and regarded their constant 
attendance as Divine worship, yet there was no fixed system 
Those who bound the girdle of devotion on the waist of their 
hearts and were pure from any thought of profit or loss, and also 
that body of energetic men of a mercantile disposition who knew 
their profit to consist in the traffic of service, paid no attention 
to times and seasons, but regarded all of them as opportunities of 
attaining their object. They sought to be continually in the 








Humayan.” O. T. F. 1902 for an 
account of Gulbadan B. Three of 
the ladies who accompanied her 
were her nieces, Salima being her 
sister’s child (and Akbar’s wife) and 
Haji B. and Gul‘azar being daughters 
of her half-brother Kamran, Baqi 
Khan was apparently the elder 
brother of Adham Khan. The 10th 
lady Salima Khanan was apparently 
Gulbadan Begam’s step-daughter. 
The fact of her being styled Khanam 





seems to show that her father was 
the Khizr Khwaja who was said to 
be a descendant of the kings of 
Kashghar or of Moghalistan. 

! One of the things he brought 
back was an organ. See Badaytini, 
Lowe, 299, and also infra 228 of text. 

2 See Ain 8, p. 257 of B., where 
details are given about the distribu- 
tion of the watches. Sce also B. 48, 
end of Ain 17, 
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Presence. But those who did not belong to these two classes did 
not render hearty service, but from folly and conceit, and lethargy, 
thought that loss was gain and indulged in vain thoughts. They 
took the path of sloth and accumulated eternal chastisement. At 
this time, which was the smiling commencement of the springtide 
of dominion, the institution of the seven watches shed a ray on 
the antechamber of the holy soul. All the servants who held 
office in the court were distributed into seven divisions, each of 
which was on guard for twenty-four hours. One of the grandees 
was appointed to command each division so that he might superintend 
everything during that period, and arrange the diversity of affairs. 
Also an accomplished courtier was made Mir ‘Arai (master of 
petitions) so that he might during the time of his watch represent 


147 the petitions and request of mankind without reference to his own 


ease, and also the public be freed from the pain of waiting and 
from various troubles. By this act of graciousness the classes of 
mankind attained their objects, and the wishes of the people which 
might have remained unspoken owing to the greatness of the 
Sultanate were brought before H.M. The rank of the loyal was 
exalted, the market of the talented became brisk, and there was a 
day of testing for the servants. The slothful were guided to 
the domain of activity, and the ignorant and the speakers out of 
season emerged from their folly. Fresh lustre was given to the 
court, and things were knit together. 

One of the occurrences was the decline! of the fortunate star 
of Mirza Koka. Inasmuch as the royal graciousness had raised him 
from nothingness to the zenith of dignity, and had made him 
during long service a partaker in the secrets of the holy banquet, 
he was sommoned from Gujrat, post haste,’ in order that the business 
of the branding might be begun with the leaders, Another reason 
for summoning him was that M. Sulaiman was preparing to come 
to court, and it was desired that M. Koka should be present at the 


Jn ee eS 


1 B, 326, top lines; c.f. Elliot V. 2 The text has ba aspan with 
393. : horses, but the variant ba aspbam is 
Badaytini says he was punished probably correct, for Badayani II. 
for speaking the truth about the 214 has ba ilghar. 
branding, the Kroris, ctc. 
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entertainment. He arrived on the day of Ashtad 26 Mihr, Divine 
month, and was received with boundless fayours, As the ebullition 
en the favour of kings does not agree with every disposition, he 
from the wine of success, from his distance from the carpet of 
honour, and the crowd of flatterers, let his foot slip in the path 
of prudence. In the first place he used language about the affair 
of the branding—which is the disciplinary ornament of mankind, 
and the mode of guidance to the right path—which men of ordinary 
prudence would not use, and was still less becoming in pure 
loyalists. As the gracious sovereign had educated him like his 
obedient children he made as if he did not hear what he had said. 
When good counsel was of no avail, H.M., fearing in his loye 
that he might fall into irreparable mischief, and» might also lead 
others astray, joined the laws of supremacy with kindness and for 
a time degraded him from the position of an Amir. From extreme 
caution he excluded him from his society and assigned him a place 
in his own! garden (i.e., M. Koka’s) where he might abide in com- 
fort with all his property, take a warning, and appreciate H.M.’s 
kindness and teaching. 

One of the occurrences was that some persons from lack of 
understanding, and imitativeness, became senseless from wine 
drinking. The royal clemency cured them. When the institution 
of the branding became current the petty shop of fraud lost its 
custom. The opportunity of service fell into the hands of the 
energetic whilst the slothful were depressed. Those who had a 
warlike spirit and who from being honourable and fond of reputa- 
tion looked after their servants had an opportunity of showing 
their talents. From keen-sightedness they performed the branding 
and so heightened their own fortune. The worthless who were 
slaves to pelf and collected gold instead of troops fell into eyil 148 
case. Among them, Shujaat Khan, M. ‘Abdu-l-lah, Mir M‘uizzu-l- 
Mulk, Qasim Khan Kohbar, Dost Muhammad Baba Dost, Muhammad 
Amin the accountant (séib tawi), were excluded from the Presence 
and sent to Bengal to Mun‘im Khan Khanan in order that they 
might get fiefs there suitable to their condition, For the sublime 
nature deals thus with criminals, and clothes with the scarf of 





1 He was sent from Fathpir to Agra and there kept under surveillance 


in his own garden, 


27 





thought this to be favour and a mark! of grace, yet those who had 
inward vision know this to be great disfavour and a heavy punish- 
ment inflicted by displeasure. For the pure-hearted and devoted 
know no more excruciating torment than that of being excluded 
from the visible Presence, when this is the result of wrath. 
Though the far-seeing ones of the spiritual world regarded this 
treatment of a faction who had not reached the high rank of 
pure devotion as a kind of graciousness, yet in the eyes of tho ’ 
masters of investigation, who are the special of the special in the 
symposium of wisdom, it is certain that to leave a mistaken crew 

to their own devices and to treat them as cured and so not 
administer medicine to them, but to abandon them to their own 

ideas, is one of the greatest methods of displeasure. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
M. Svutarmin’s procrepine TOWARDS THR SHAHINSHAH’s Court, 


(This chapter begins with some reflections upon the final pros- 
perity of the good, and the final ruin of the wicked which marked 
. Akbar's reign. The author then proceeds to state that the 
adventures of M. Sulaiman are an instance of these things. It is 
noteworthy that these reflections do not occur in the Lucknow 
edition. They occupy over eleven lines). 
From the time that H.M. Firdis Makani conferred upon M, 
Sulaiman the government of Badakhshin, he used to be obedient 
and did good service, but inasmuch as outward prosperity, evil 
! Perhaps this is allegorical. seems to refer to M. Koka's obsti- company and the friendship of flat erers lower the lamp of wisdom 
The wine was the wine of infatua- nacy, and dim the eye of counsel, wholesome truth-speakers had no 
tion, The word canin (this kind of) a) honour in his presence, and empty, evil-disposed encomiasts were 
in great request. He did not understand his own good, nor did he 
allow another to show it to him. If any one from intensity of 
goodwill became his own enemy and uttered words of truth, he was 
obliged, on account of the prince’s unwillingness to listen, to place 
his head in the collar of grief. Accordingly as the Mirza found the 
defiles of the hill-country of Badakhshan too straitened for his 
desires, he dropped from his hand the thread of obedience. From 
darkness of intellect and perversity of fortune he in the beginning 
of this reign raised the head of presumption, and gave himself the 
name of majesty (called himself king?) and formed the design 
of taking Kabul, as has already been briefly narrated. Though 
the Khedive of the universe, owing to his being behind the veil, 
paid no attention to this, and the imperial servants, on account of 
the multiplicity of the affairs of the extensive country of India, 
did not regard it, yet the stewards of fate were there and, according 
to the measure of his deeds, gave him to drink of the wine of 
misfortune. In order to complete retribution, and to illustrate 
the sublime graciousness of the Shahinshah, they caused him to 
visit as a pilgrim and a supplicant the gate of princes. Inasmuch 
as I desire to water the garden of speech, I proceed to give some 
account of these calamities according as one after the other emerged 
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from the privy-chamber of destiny. The first was tho arrival of 
the Khanim.! The dust of contention between her and Haram 
Begam rose high, and the seed of savagery was sown in the land. 
Haram Begam was the daughter of Sultan Wais of Kalab of the 
Qibcaq tribe and who rose*® high by the patronage of Sultan 
Mahmid M. When they married her to M. Sulaiman she showed 
dexterity and skill in the administration of the country, and the 
management of the army, and her influence came to such a height 
that the Mirzi made over to her even the infliction of punishments 
(sidsatha), from the obligation of which he could not free bimself.* 
Khanim Muhtarima had the name of Khanim and was the daughter 
of Shah Muhammad Sultan Kashghari. She was married to M. 
Kamraf, and from Kabul was proceeding to Kiashghar. On the 
way she passed through Badakhshin. M. Sulaiman’s passions be- 
came roused and he sought her in marriage. Haram Begam became 
jealous of her, and anticipated matters by giving her in marriage to 
her own son M. Ibrahim. From this time evil thoughts took posses- 
sion of them (both), A brief account of these will be given. Another 
thing which disorganized Badakhshin was that this faction (the 
Khinim’s) stained the skirt of Haram Begam’s chastity by insinua- 
tions about her and Haidar ‘Ali Beg who was her beloved brother. 
‘he Begam’s great attention and kindness to him emboldened them 
to make such frivolous remarks. M. Ibrahim from the intoxication 
of youth put that innocent man (Haidar) to death merely on account 
of those scandal-mongers, and became subjected to eternal contri- 


150 tion. Another cause of injury to the Badakhshis was the 


Begam’s predominance. She acted without consideration or 
appreciativeness, and quitting altogether the path of policy—which 
is the foundation of social matters—paid no attention in her punish- 


ments to time and place, or to propriety. When the dust of the 
———_——._._ ees 











1 The Khanim was the daughter 
of Shah Muhammad by Khadija 
Sultan Khanim the fourth daughter 
of Sultan Ahmad Khan, Babar’s 
uncle (Mrs. Beveridge’s History of 
F aiyan, p. 247, and T. R., Ross, 





way to Badakhghan, and her children 
went on to Kabul where by Haidar's 
influence Muhtarima was married 
to Kamran. (T. R., 451.) 

® I think this clause refers to the 
father and not the daughter. 

5 Apparently the meaning is that 
he could not or should not have 
delegated such duty. 


oo 
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mratagort and exvted hovel take st 
who had spread the colina pes e one ae nga 
caused loss to the inhabitants of aa “ ne te ae 
of M. Ibrahim, of which Z sti rt a neat De bea 
When ane Teed of this eae a ane sie 
sun DW ( -breaking sorrow the Begam became 
indignant with all the Badakhshians who were in the expedition, 
She abused the Khanim, and treated her advent as a bad omen. 
and often said to her in private and public conversations, You 
were a traveller, I picked you up, intending to do you good, and 
I cherished you. I did not know your qualities.” Such was the 
language she used, and which only the foolish indulge in. Her 
sole idea was that the Khanim would be disgusted by such treat- 
ment and would go to Kashghar, and that she herself would bring 
up Shahrukh, The Khanim from apprehensions of being separated 
from Shahrukh cast aside all other considerations and treated those 
cutting reproaches as if she heard them not. But she always 
indulged in the luxury of the thoughts of revenge. Another thing 
which increased the internal dissensions (nifag) of the people of 
Badakhshin was the arrival of Cicak Khanim the wife of ‘Abdu -r- 
Rashid Khan of Kashghar with her two sons Safi Sultan’ and Aba 
S‘aid Sultan for the purpose of mourning for M. Ibrahim. After 
her condolences and sympathy were offered, Haram Begam’s 
mourning was taken off, but when the ceremony was over she from 
excessive grief resumed it. Cicak Khanim was displeased at 
this, and set herself to blaming her, and being nearly related to the 
Khanim she espoused her cause. She often said that Haram Begam 
should not abandon ancestral customs (tora), and should not abate 
one tittle of the respect due to the Khanim, and should take* a 
lower seat in assemblies. 





Haram for their son's death, for he 





1 This chapter adds something to 
the information given in T. R., Ross 
and Elias, p. 120. Safi Sultan’s 
proper name according to Mr. Elias 
was Adham Sultan, and he was the 
fifth son of ‘Abdu-r-Rashid. Ciicak 
must haye come to Badakhshan 
during her husband’s life if she came 
to condole with M. Sulaiman and 


was killed in 967 and according to 
Mr. Elias ‘Abdu-r-Rashid did not 
die till 973. The name of Abu S‘aid 
as a son is not mentioned by Mr. 
Elias, but Rahim is. 

2 Pusti-batalabad. The I. O. MSS. 
haye peshi natalabad, “should not 
demand the chief place.” 
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Another thing which rekindled the fire of dissension among the 
Badakhshians was that Mir Nigimi! Ataliq of M. Shahrukh, and a 
large number of the nobles of Badakhshan, and Shaikh Babai Wali— 
who craftily made the garb of a dervish the tongue of his 
mendacity—raised up Safi Sultan the son of Cicak B. the wife 
of ‘Abdu-r-Rashid Khan of Kashghar, and in the abode of trickery 
of the said dervish, which they called a hospice (khdngah), took an 
oath together that they would erase the entry of Haram Begam’s 
life from the book of the world (would kill her) and would consign 
M. Sulaiman to the corner of contempt. At this time one of the 
conspirators disclosed the plot to the Mirza (Sulaiman). Immediate- 

151 ly the latter hastened off to Farkhar® along with Wagqqjs Sultan 
who was an excellent hostage, and Haram Begam went off to 
Kilab in order that she might prepare for war and obtain a 
remedy against the intrigues of the Kashgharians. When tho 

_ Khanim (Ciicak apparently) heard of this crime (the conspiracy) she 


and reproached him. The misguided young man answered 


4 that his foot had slipped on account of the evil imaginations 
: of Mir Nizimi and some of the evil-disposed Badakhshis and 
is of that fair-seeming but inwardly bad dervish. Cicak Khanim 
< was ashamed and went off with her sons to Kashghar. She wrote 











a letter of excuse in which she narrated her own innocence and 
the evil thoughts of that stirrer up of strife (Mir Nizimi ?). When 
M. Sulaiman learnt the real facts he sent prudent men and made 
olog r suspecting Ciicak B.) and asked for an interview. 
fi Sultan and her people to Kashghar, and 
with ‘Abu S‘aid Sultan and Rahim 
vam Begam came there and held a 
er strengthen the foundations of 





~ 





' ‘Abdu-l-Ghaffiir and some of the garrison fell upon him, and he 
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Sultan and gave Rustaq as her dowry. When the friendship had 
been cemented, Ciicak Khanim made over her son (Abu S‘aid) tot 
Mirza and went off to Kashghar. The Mirza set himself to punish 
the sedition-mongers. He sent many to the pit of annihilation and 
imprisoned others. The dervish and his crew he pilloried (tashhir) 
and expelled from the country. A number fled with great quick- 
ness out of the country. 

Another thing that increased the distress of the Badakhshiins 
was Haram Begam’s bestowing the government of Kalab on Nadim 
Qabbizi. This caused a disturbance in that country, and was 
disagreeable to the army of Kalab. From the want of true 
affection and respect they raised up ‘Abdu-l-Ghaffar the son of 
Jahangir ‘Ali Beg the brother's! son of the Begam, who was in 
Qaratagin, and put Nadim to death. Haram Begam took M. 
Shahrukh from Qandiiz, and Abi S‘aid Sultan from Rustaq, with her, 
and marched against Kilab. ‘The rebels fortified themselves in 
Qaratagin, and the Begam set herself to besiege it. Mir Aflatin, 
who was her general, crossed the river and blockaded the country. 


was killed. Just then the Kilabis in the Begam’s army cast the 
dust of faithlessness on their heads by deserting to the enemy. 
The Begam was compelled to make a rapid retreat, and ‘Abdu-l- 
Ghaffir was wicked enough to pursue her. He came up with the 
Khanim (i.e., Haram) and M. Shahrukh, but as there was some — 
good in his disposition he only plundered her property and honour- 
ably released her. She was in consternation at her misfortunes 
when suddenly M. Shahrukh appeared and drove away her grief. 
She said to him, “My husband left your father among the enemy ‘ 
and hurried off, and I left you among the rebel-crew and ignorantly 152 — E 
fled in haste. May God forgive me for it!” In a short space of 
time she joined M, Sulaiman and his army and proceeded against 
Kalas. ‘Abdu-l-lah took refuge in Qirghiz, but his goods and 
chattels fell into the hands of his enemies. ? 3 mo 
Another cause of mischief in Badakhshan was when by th 
exertions of M. Hakim and the leaders of that country the servants 
of M. Sulaiman were turned out in a wretched condition from 











1 ‘The meaning is apparently that ‘Abdu-l-Ghaftar was the Begam’s 
nephew. 
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Afghanistan, as has already been described. M. Sulaiman came to 
Kabul, and when he did not succeed, he turned back. He im- 
prisoned Muhammad Quli Shighali and some others who had shown 
slackness in their service, Some of them he caused to be beaten, 
and some he censured, and he took away from Muhammad Quli 
the governorship of Qunduz and gave it to Haji Taman Beg. 
Qanghar Bai, Yasuf Quli, Bir Kaci Khaksar, S‘aid Beg his son, 
Haji Fakhrgi, Baqi Beg and a number of others fled to Haji ‘Taman 
Beg, and that wretch joined in with thoso ungrateful and evil 
servants, They also in collusion with the Khanim put forward 
the seven years old M. Shahrukh, and raised the dust of sedition, 
Their sole thought was to obtain for M. Shahrukh the country which 
had belonged to M. Ibrahim, so that another shop (of intrigue) 
might be established, and that there might be a splendid asylum 
for the ill-conditioned. When M. Sulaiman heard of the sedition- 
mongering of this crew he proceeded against them. They shut the 
door of the fort and took steps to defend themselves. ‘Lhe siege 
(of Qunduz) lasted for about forty days. By the strenuous exer- 
tions of M. Sulaiman, and the efforts of some right-thinking persons, 
M. Shahrukh waited upon the Mirza, and the whole of that 
iniquitous crew were seized. The Mirzi bound these wicked, fly- 
like men and sent them to Qaratagin. There they colluded with 
the garrison and brought Mihr ‘Ali, who was governor of 
Qaritagin, to disgrace. No one had yet been appointed as chief when 
the officers of Qaratagin said to those presumptuous and evil-disposed 
men, “Neither we nor you have any one who is fit to be chief ¢ 
one of two things must be done; either do you bring M. Shahrukh 
in Srlewtliese may elect our service in his presence, or you must 















ean depart from this country and manage your affairs yourselves.” 

; ye far that they sought to seize the faction. 
he | as supplicants. 
ere and requested 
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Muhammad Quli’s favour was increased, and Qundiiz was given to 
him. Shah Tayib, who was nearly related to Haram Begam, was 
made ataliq (guardian) to the Mirza (Shahrukh). 

One of the occurrences which might prove the retribution of M. 153 
Sulaiman for his ingratitude was this that the sedition-mongers 
again made M. §$hahrukh a pretext for commotion. The brief 
account of this is that ‘Abdullah Khan the ruler of part of Taran 
set about seizing Hisar. The people of Hisar asked help from M. 
Sulaiman. The Mirza, in order to keep up the tie of relationship 
which he had recently formed, and also from consideration of the 
opinions of farsighted persons who thought that if the country 
were absorbed by ‘Abdullah Khan, the war would reach him, 
determined to collect the Badakhshin army and proceed thither. 
He was engaged in the work of administration and in putting his 
army into order and had made over the Passes to experienced men, 
when owing to the quarrelsomeness and evil nature of Mahammad 
Quli Shighali, who was the prime minister, words were uttered 
by him which were unfitted for the occasion. At such a time when 
Muhammad Qiili should have supported him, he in his wickedness 
preferred all sorts of demands, as is the way of the empty headed. 
When the Mirza saw this bad behaviour, he was at first amazed 
and then reproached him for his improper language. In the same 
assembly he sent trustworthy men to summon Haram Begam 
in order that he might make him over to her for punishment. 
Muhammad Qiili became confused and came away from the meeting, 
pretending that he had a pain in his belly. He went off to Qundaz 
in order that he might fortify it and engage in strife. He sent 
his younger brother Khwaja Beg to Taliqan in order that he might 
renew the old compact with the Khanim and get hold of M. 
Shahrukh, and stir up the dust of strife. That strife-monger 
combined with Mulla ‘Ali and Mast ‘Ali, who were in the Khanim’s 
service, and plotted evil things. The Khanim and M. Shahrukh, 
who was now fifteen years of age, left Taliqan on the pretext of 
going for an excursion. Shah Tayib became suspicious at this 
departure, and quickly arrived and kept a look-ont. Malla sue 
Mast ‘Ali, Jahangir Beg, Muharram Beg, Pir Quit, Khaki Khanazad 
and some other wicked men represented to the Khanim that Shah 
Taytb was alone and that they ought to finish him. But from fear 
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of Haram Begam no one had the courage to do this. At last, after 
much talk, M. Shahrukh at the instigation of those perverted ones 
shot an arrow at him and the persons above mentioned killed him! 
with their knives. The Mirza did this improper act from simplicity 
and from the infatuation produced by the bad teaching of those 
darkened intellects ! 

When the Mirza heard of the flight of Muhammad Qili he came 
quickly to Qundiz. As Muhammad Qili had not had time to 
strengthen the fort he fled, and the Mirza came into possession of 


154 Qundiz. When the catastrophe of Shah Tayib and the rebellion 


of Shahrukh became known, he went off to put down the rebels. 
At the same time the Khanim, when such errors were being 
committed, took M. Shahrukh and went off with him to the Hindu 
Koh in order that if she could get help from the Aimaqs, and 
Muhammad Qili joined her, she might return to Badakhshan. 
Otherwise she would go to the sublime court and rub her forehead 
on the threshold of glory. For the Khanim had from old times 
the connection of service and deyotion with H. M. the Shahinshah, 
and his kindness was a great support to her. When they came to 
the Hindu Koh the Aimagqs collected in crowds. Muhammad Qali 
also joined them. M. Shahrukh returned and with little trouble 
took possession of Andarab. From there they went to Kahmard, 
Sabz Tilakei the governor of that place came and paid his respects. 
The Khanim left M. Shahrukh there and went on to Ghori. Sultan 
Ibrahim, who was related to M. Sulaiman, fortified Ghort. Though 
they brought forward his son and threatened that if he did 
not surrender the fort they would slaughter his darling (his 
liver-lobe), he replied, “It is better that whoever spills his honour 
and fidelity should, have his blood spilled.” And like a faithful 
servant he was firm in holding the fort. When M. Sulaiman heard 
of this commotion, and was meditating marching thither, Haram 
Begam yielded up her life. He went off to Kishm for the mourning, 
From there he proceeded towards Ghori. M. Shahrukh was un- 
_ successfal and hurried to Andarab. The Mirza resolyed to go to the 
Hindu Koh in order to get hold of the families and property of the 
Aimaqs, and that he might scatter M. Shahrukh’s forces. Just then 
M. Shahrukh, at the instigation of evil-disposed persons petitioned 


_ 1 The Lucknow ed. has fexdoz but probably this should be tard. 
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that the estates which had belonged to M. Ibrahim might be 
surrendered to him, and represented that in this way commotion 
might cease, and unity and concord result. M. Sulaiman made no 
reply. When the Aimaqs’ property came into his hands and M. 
Shihrukh’s position became insecure, the latter was obliged to go 
to Sirib. From there he hastened to Khost in order that he might 
make the defiles of Badakhshan his protection, M. Sulaiman pro- 
ceeded towards that country by the way of the plain, and when 
M. Shahrukh came to the parting of the ways for Ghori and 
Qundaz and was in doubt as to which route he should take, 
there suddenly arrived the vanguard of M. Sulaiman’s army 
under the command of Mihr ‘Ali. The Mirza’s (Shahrukh) troops 
broke. He himself, Muhammad Qili, Nir Beg his brother, Sabz 
Tiilakci and Qulij turned against their evil fortune, and fighting 
bravely drove off the enemy. They went off to the mountains 


towards the district of Anjuman.' M. Sulaiman plundered M. 


Shahrukh’s camp and went off to Harm. M, Shahrukh after 
traversing mountains, and much unsuccess, got possession of Qundiz 
owing to the negligence of the watchmen, As many of the 


Badakhshan families were there, M. Sulaiman’s men left him and 155 


took to coming in (to Shahrukh). Many of them behaved in an 
unmanly manner and incurred eternal disgrace. Muhammad Qali 
Shighali and many other officers of Badakhshén were of opinion 
that the Mirza (Sulaiman) should be pursued and pub to downs 
M. Shahrukh, from innate goodness and reverence, did not, in 
that strong blast of indiscretion and stony ways of unloveliness, 
listen to the words of those wretches, and trod the rose-garden 
of rectitude. He fixed himself in Qundiz. M. Sulaiman gent him 
a friendly letter and made over to him) Ibrahim’s territories. 
Many days had not elapsed when the evil-disposed of that countiy 
suggested that Kulab was a nursery of soldiers and also an - 
accessible place, and that M. Sulaiman wished to fortify it. t 
would be well to extirpate him by taking possession of it. M. 
Shahrukh was confused by the preambles of those black-hearted, 





l See T. R. 189. It is entered Afghanistan. It lies $. E. Badakh- 
as a place in the Index to Bib. Ind. shan. 
Anjuman is marked in Govt. map of 
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fly-like men and went off to Taliga ee he came there every 
one who was with M. Sulaiman wickedly took the path of faithless- 
ness and went over to M. Shahrukh. ‘Those wicked men got 
their opportunity and exerted themselyes to utter gold-incrusted 
words and to lead that simple-minded one astray. In spite of 
their urgency the Mirzi did not drop the thread of righteousness, 
and begged permission to wait upon M. Sulaimin. He replied, 
“Tet the Khanim come first and solace my heart. After that 
come you and be the light of my eyes.” M. Shahrukh agreed to 
the wish. He hastened to pay his respects, and waited upon M. 
Sulaiman. While they were in Taliqin, M. Sulaiman, from ex- 
cessive suspicion, would not for some time allow the Khanim to 
depart from his presence. Muhammad Qili and his brethren out 
ot wickedness behaved harshly to the Mirza’s (Sulaiman’s) men, 
and M. Shahrukh suitably rebuked some of them. He also gave 
a great banquet, and in the banqueting-hall promises and oaths 
‘were interchanged. It was determined that Shahrukh M. would 

* never leaye the highway of doing what was well-pleasing to M. 
Sulaiman. . 


‘When solemn oaths had been taken, M. Sulaiman said that 

during the lifetime of M. Ibrahim he had a desire to visit the 

Hijaz and to circumambulate the holy places, and that now the 

sime desire was disturbing his soul. His wish was that they should 

4 part on good terms, and that the division (of territory) which had 
x been made should be adhered to. M. Shahrukh from goodness and 
reverence hesitated to grant this request. And as imagination—the 
“soverei great predominance, every supplication which M. 
le laiman as something different 

















ave of him with all reverence and to 
operty. From there M. Sulaiman 
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notes of commotion on his brow he sent him to India along with 
trusty ! men. From Bikram the Mirza sent a petition to the 
court, which contained thousands of regrets and apologies, The 
broad-minded and tolerant sovereign accepted his excuses and 
sent an order to the Punjab officers to go out to meet the Mirza 
and to show him all respect. He also sent off Khwaja ‘Aqa Jan 
with the rarities of India that he might hasten forward to gladden 
the exile’s heart. He met the Mirza on the banks of the Indus, 
and comforted him, and made his sorrow-laden soul embrace joy. 
The stewards of fate in this old caravanserai of the world, which 
is a place for the retribution of actions, brought him, on account 
of his old trespasses, into the dust-bin of adversity and marked 
him with the dust of catastrophe. As his fortune had something 
of auspiciousness in it, he carried the countenance of supplication 
to the sacred court, Inasmuch as the threshold of the fortune 
of the world’s lord is a fount of benevolence and respect, he was” 
encompassed with favours. The envoys met the Mirza, some in the 
borders of Scinde, and some in Bhira, and showed him respect. 
The officers went out to welcome him near their fiefs and paid 
him reverence. When he arrived near the capital, the high 
dignitaries and the great officers assembled in crowds, in accordance 
with the orders of H.M., and received him with ceremony. When i 
the procession came within three kos of the capital the appreciati r 
world’s-lord mounted his horse and rode thither. The superinten- 
dents of the palace decked out the hall of audience and the 
whole of the city, and made them resemble the picture-gallery of 
China. From the front of the palace to the end of the stage, 
mountain-like elephants wearing chains of gold and silver, and 
golden and bejewelled housings, were drawn up in two rows. The 
foot of the glance moved from its place, and the eye of the heart 
was amazed. Between every two elephants there was a cita ed 
in costly clothing. ‘The conspicuous places on the route , 
city-streets were also adorned. H.M, mounted his hors 











i The T, A. and Badayani give 
a different account. They say that 
MM. Hakim supplied worthless guides 
who ran away at the first stage, 
and that Sulaiman, who had his 


daughter with him, had great diffi- 
culty in making his way to the = 
Indus. A, F's account reads as if 
it had been inspired by Shahrukh, — Sy: 
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158 Takaroi and at the time of the peace. 
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day of Amardad 7 Abin, Divine month (middle of October 1575), 
and all the insignia of royalty appeared before the Mirzi. He 
dismounted and came hastily forward. The illustrious Shahinshah 
who made the increase of worldly dignities a motive for increased 
humility and friendliness dismounted and performed the fornish. 
The Mirza performed the prostration (sijda), and was exalted by 
favours. All at once, the grief of former wanderings, the sorrows 
caused by the recalcitrance of Shahrukh M., the bad behaviour 
of Hakim M. and the distracting influences of exile were erased 
from his heart. From that place he returned with a heart full of 
thankfulness, and a tongue full of praise. The Mirza had the 
bliss of being nearly associated with H.M., and became enrolled 
among his followers. The sovereign returned to his palace, and 
there was a great banquet. 


Verse. 


They prepared a wondrous banquet hall 

In it was an abundant feast 

In every corner were the beauties of China and Chigal * 
They robbed the senses and seduced the soul. 


(sia lines of rhetoric), 


In that feast the Shahinshah opened the hand of liberality 
and conferred boundless fayours on the Mirza and on all the 
visitors, Inasmuch as the whole idea of the Mirza was to get the 
government of that hilly country—Badakhshin—he was gladdened 
by the news that this desire of his would be gratified. He was 
informed that the armies of the Panjab would shortly be despatched 
under the command of Khan Jahan, and that they would soon bring 
Badakhshan into the Mirza’s possession. The Mirza performed the 
prostration and became partaker of perpetual joy. 

One of the occurrences was that Rajah Todar Mal came and 
performed the prostration on the day of Debadin 23 Abin, Divine 
month. He brought as a present fifty-four noted elephants, and 
rarities from Bengal, which had been obtained in the battle of 


He described the events of 
the country in accordance with what has already been related. He 


‘ oe SS ES SS eee 
+ A town in Turkestan famous for the beauty of its youth. 
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was the recipient of various favours. Financial and territorial 
matters were entrusted to him, and he was made Mashrif-i-diwan.! 
He served with honesty and the absence of avarice, There was no 
cupidity in his administration, Would that he had not been spite- 
ful and revengeful so that a little opposition * would cause dislike to 
spring up in the field of his heart and acquire strength and 
substance. Such a quality is considered by the wise to be one of 
the worst qualities in a man, especially in an administrator to whom 
men’s affairs are entrusted, and who has been selected as the yakil 
of such a world-lord. If bigotry in religion had not coloured his 
nature he would not have had so many bad qualities. But in spite 
of these defects, if we look to the nature of men in general, in ful- 
ness of courage (serdili), absence of avarice—that market was always 
flat with him—in the performance of service, in diligence and skill 
he was a man such as is seldom seen, or rather he was incomparable.® 

One of the occurrences was that the territory of Gadha was 
taken from Rai Sarjan ‘ and given in fief to Sadiq Khan who was 
sent there to take charge of it. To Rai Sarjan was given the fief of 
Cunar. 

Another occurrence was that M‘asim Khan* came from 
Afghanistan and entered into service. He was given high rank and 
sent to Bihar. He belonged to the Saiyids of Turbat in Khurasan. 
His paternal uncle Mir ‘Aziz® had been in the service of H.M Jahan- 
bani and had attained to the rank of vizier. Hestood to M. Hakim in 
the relation of Kokaltésh (foster-brother). He was renowned for 
bravery and thoroughness. Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandt, from a 





1 B. VII in chains, and afterwards reported 
2 Bayazid Biyat M.S. I. 0, 182a him to Akbar. He also perhaps had 
mentions an instance of Todar Mal’s to do with his murder. 


8 See B. 431, n. 1. 


eligious lings when he punished 
pol ea ee é A. F. also represents Todar Mal 


Bayazid, with justice apparently, hal ; i 3 
for breaking down a temple at | as prejudiced against Qazi ‘Ali 


verti it i Baghdadi. 
Benares and converting it into a ’ 
Madrasa. Afterwards when Baya- ‘ B. 400. G5aha is Gadha-Katanga, 
zid on his return from Mecca got a ie., Jabalpir. 


‘cana, Todar Mal rack-rented 6 B. 148, n. 1. 
bie Pachans A. F. was thinking 6 The Mir ‘Aziz-Ullah Turbatt of 


of Todar Mal’s conduct to Shah B. 627. 
Manstr, He put him in prison and | 
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cloud on his mind which happens Bee jon a slight suspicion 
endeavoured to destroy him. Homa ene noes he came to 
court, and was received with the glance of favour. 

In the same year Mir Saiyid ! Muhammad Mir ‘Adil was given 
the government of Bhakar. SSN 

One of the occurrences was that Jalal Khan® quaffed his last 
draught. It has already been mentioned that he was sent to assist 
the army of Siwaéna. When he came to Mirtha, Sultan Singh and 
Ram Singh the brothers of Rai Rai Singh, and ‘Ali Quli the relation 7 
of Shah Qali Khan Mahram, sent a message that they had in accord- 
ance with H.M.’s orders addressed themselves to the uprooting of 
Candar Sen, but that owing to the hilliness of the country, the diffi- 
culties of the roads, and the crowd of audacious men, he was making 
great resistance, and that it was time for help to arrive. Jalal Khan 
marched quickly to that quarter. Candar Sen took to vulpine 
tricks on the arrival of this army, and had recourse to stratagem. 
The imperialists saw through his design and marched against him, 
and he took refuge in the mountain of Kanija (?) * and came for- = 
ward to fight. A large number were killed, and when his glory 
was discomfited, he of necessity retreated to the folds of the hills. ” 
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159 The officers entered victoriously into the fort of Ramgarh* At 


this time one of the crafty spirits represented that he was Debi Das. 
Vagabonds gathered round him. Many were certain that Debi Das 
was killed at Mirtha in the battle with M. Sharafu-d-din Husain. At 
this time the claimant gave out that he was wounded in that 


engagement, and had lain on the ground nearly dead. A beneyo- e 


4 


lent hermit had taken him on his shoulders and conveyed him to 
his cell, and had there applied plasters to his wounds and had 
healed them. He had then gone in attendance on the hermit to i 
visit holy shrin s. Now the hermit had given him leave, and he had "a 
again put upon his shoulders the scarf of social life, Some believed : 
his story and some repudiated . He join lal Khan in order 5. 
that he might do good serv: 1 his name be reported to tho . 
“Ghahinshah, Suddenly fortune, th ne : 
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ed another trick. o Ss 


CHAPTER XXVIIT. 


The short account of this is as follows: When they 
pursuit of Candar Sen, that fabricator represented that the ruined 
wanderer (Candar Sen) was in the fief of Kala the son of Ram Ra, ; 
his (Candar’s) own brother’s son, and that his face was turned to- 

wards the wall of contempt (7.e., was in a wretched condition), The — 
victorious army hastened to the spot. Kala from ill-fatedness main- 

tained that Candar Sen was not there; and by fraud and deception 

won over Shimal Khan to his side and set about ruining Debi Das. 4 
Shimal one day brought him to his house and was about to seize  _ 
him, but he bravely got ont of that whirlpool. As he had come to 
despair of the imperial troops, he craftily went to Kala and became 
his companion. On the day of Shahriyir 4 Azar, Divine month, — : 
November 1575, when the imperial soldiers had gone off in various” ; 
directions, the lamp of the vision of Debi Das and some other dar 
and presumptuous ones was extinguished while they were seeking — 
to glut their vengeance. ‘hey took Jalal Khan’s quarters to eo 
Shimal Khan’s and attacked them. He fought bravely but without — 
arrangement, and yielded up the coin of his life. The eyil-doers 
went from there to Shimal Khan’s tent, and just then Jaimal ca: 1 
up with many combatants and quelled the disturbance. Whe 
catastrophe was reported to H.M., he appointed Saiyid Ah 
Saiyid Hashim and a number more of the Saiyids of Barha : 
tise the presumptuous men of that region. They did good service, 


and put down the rebels.' 























were in hot | 









1 This chapter is chiefly takeu up 
with the affairs of Badakhshan, and 
it gives many interesting details 
about the history of that country. 
There is an amount of feminine gos- 
sip in it which makes one think that 
A. F. is here copying from some 
lady’s memoirs. Perhaps it repre- 
sents a missing part of Gulbadan 
Begam's memoirs! Presumably 
Mubtarima did not marry Ibrahim 
M. till after the death of her first 
husband M. Kamran, This occurred 
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in the end of 964 (1557). Two peri- 
ods are referred to in the chapter, 
one when Shahrukh was 7 years old, 
and the other when he was fifteen. 
Ibrahim his father was killed in 
967, and apparently Shabrukh wa 
born in that or the follow y 
The character given of him b; 
corresponds with that given hi 
Jahangir in his Ss 
ried Shukranisa, a ughter 
Akbar. His mother died in 993. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tun Enrrustina or tae Government or Bencar ro Kain Jandn. 


On the day of Marisfand 29 Aban, Divine month, reports camo 


160 from Bengal to the effect that Munim Khan had died on the day of 


Khir 15 Aban, Divine month (28 October 1575),! and that Daud 
had wickedly broken his oath and taken to rebellion, and that the 
officers from want of wisdom and envy had not stood their ground, 
but had abandoned that fine country without a battle. They were 
now, it was said, at the parting of the ways, and in confusion in 
the desert of bewilderment. They neither thought of staying where 
they were, nor had the courage to proceed to the holy threshold. 
The brief account of this instructive occurrence is that when 
Mun‘im Khan Khan-Khanan had made peace he hastened to Ghora- 
ghat, and quelled the disturbance there. From there he returned, 
and made habitable the city of Gaur which formerly was tho 
capital. This he did both that the army might be near Ghoraghat, 
which was a fountain of sedition, and might entirely put down 
commotion there, and also that he might restore this delightful place 
which had a noble fort, and magnificent buildings, He did not 
notice that the atmosphere of the place had acquired poisonous* 
qualities in consequence of the vicissitudes of time and of the decay 
of the buildings, especially at the time of the end of the rains, when 
there is a change of climate (abgardish) in most of the districts of 
Bengal. Though those acquainted with the character of the country 
stated the facts, their remarks were not listened to. He adopted 
the ordinary kind of resignation and so kept a world in the whirl- 
pool of annihilation. The resignation which is practised by the elect 
of the palace of inquiry consists in observing the dictates of delibera- 
tion, and the glory of wisdom—which are the sentinels of the mate- 





1 The date given in Bayazid 
Biyat’s Memoirs is the night of 
Monday, 18 Rajab, 983, which is equal 
to 28 October, 1875; 15 Aban should 


be 25 or 26 October. The M‘aagir I. 
644 does not give the full date. 
? Cf, Jarrett I, 120. 
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rial world—and then leaving the result of their skill to the incom- 
ccocunt! Aabrat Kbio, Haidar Kee, Mnina-ae a 
: shraf Khan, He Khan, nu-d-din Ahmad Khan 
Berapihads, Lal Khan, Haji Khan Sistani, Hashim Khan, Muhsin 
Khan, Haji Yisuf Khan, Qandiz Khan, Mirza Quit Khan, Abu-l- 
hasan, Shah Tahir, Shah Khalil, and many other officers, each of 
whom was a proper soldier and a world-conqueror, fell asleep on the 
bed of annihilation ; and the thought of death took hold of everyone. 
Though in that year there was a strong wind of destruction in all 
the eastern provinces, which shook the pillars of life, in that city it 
amounted to a typhoon. 

As the Khan-Khanan had acted contrary to the opinion of many, 
he stuck to what he had said and did not take warning. But when 
the mortality exceeded calculation, and he perceived the wretched 
state of affairs, he applied himself to remedy matters. At this time 
the news came that Junaid was beginning to raise a disturbance in 
Bihar, so that a motive of coming away from that valley of annihila- 
tion presented itself. He left that city of calamities with the inten- 
tion of crossing over to Bihar. It was a still more extraordinary 
thing that he did not suffer in that typhoon of plague which was 
fraught with evil to the generality, but as soon as he came to Tanda 
he died after a little illness.2 On account of this there was great 





1 See list in B. 9376. Ashraf exchequer. The Maagir I. 635 has 


Khan was a noted calligrapher and 
is mentioned in A. F.’s Ingsha; ct. B. 
101 and n. 6 and p. 389. 

2 Mun‘im Khan was over eighty 
when hedied (Baday fini 221). It will 
be seen that he died at Tanda and 
not, as commonly stated, at Gaur. 
There is some account of the plague at 
Gaur in Bayazid Biyat, p. 1474. He 
says the pestilence was aggravated 
by the intemperance of the army. 

‘There is a long and good account 
of Mun‘im Khan in the Darbari 
Akbari, p. 229 ef seq. His son died 
before him, and according to Bada- 
yiint all his wealth went into the 





a long account of Mun‘im and says, 
p. 645, that the enduring offspring 
of Mun‘im is the bridge he built at 
Jaunpir over the Gimti in 981 
(1578). The bridge is still standing. 
Stewart in his history of Bengal, 162 
note, mentions the interesting fact 
that in 1773 a brigade of British 
troops sailed over the bridge which 
suffered no damage from the yvio- 
lence of the current. See also an 
account of the building of the 
bridge, etc., in the Darbari Akbari, 
p. 250, ete. 

The exact date of Mun‘im’s death 
seems uncertain. A. F. only gives 
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uneasiness in the army. Although the officers appointed Shiham 
Khin as commander, and the eunuch I‘timid Khan, who was dis- 
161 tinguished for sense and judgment, put upon his shoulder the scarf 
of dexterity, yet on account of the want of harmony among the 
leaders, and the imaginations of the generality, and the small capa- 
city of most of the advisers, and the flames of the dissentients, there 
was no unity in the deliberations, Daid’s evil spirit was aroused by 
hearing of these quarrels, and he snatched the veil of honour from 
his face and broke his engagements. He besieged Nagr Bahadur in 
the town of Bhadrak, and after inducing him by promises to sur- 
vender, he put him to death. Murad Khan let the foot of his courage 
slip from the city of Jalesar (Jellasor) and came to Tanda without 
fighting a battle. At this time of confusion ‘Isi Zamindar fell 
upon Shah Bardi, who had charge of the boats and the artillery of 
the province. Though he put forth the foot of courage and raised 
the standard of victory, yet out of excessive apprehension he left 
that country and joined the officers with the artillery and the 
flotilla, The chiefs of the victorious army on account of their being 


: disgusted with the country, and the want of right-thinking, dropped 
d from their hands the thread of work. They crossed the Ganges and 
_ came towards Gaur. The whole soul of those paltry-minded men 


was engaged in carrying their acquisitions ont of that country 
(Bengal), while outwardly they said, “When we have put the river 
between us and the enemy, we shall give our minds to fighting, and 
then the Qaqshals from Ghoraghat will join us.” When they had 






















according to the Pe ith 7 a says distinctly 
Blliot V. 395 w : days and died 
instead of Rajab. 
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way of Purniya and Tirhut. They gave up sucha fine country without — 
regarding it. Still stranger! Adam Tajband, who at this timehad 
brought firmans from H.M. to the Khin-Khanan and the Bengal 
officers, from wickedness and the instigation of evil men appropriated 
to himself the elephants and other property of Mun‘im Khan, He 
opened a thousand doors of plundering and give out that he was by 
orders of the Shihinshah taking measures for the preservation of the 
goods. In reality he was sunk in cupidity and was enriching his 
house for his own harm and by his own efforts arranging for himself _ 
the materials of eternal ruin.! 
When these occurrences came to the royal hearing he thought 
that he might entrust Bengal to M. Sulaimin, so that he might e 
in that fine country amend his misfortunes, and accumulate happi- 
ness of life. Should he, under those circumstances, wish for the 
headship (sirddrz) of Badakhshin, and if the being in that Highland © 
country had taken possession of his mind, that desire would be 
easily gratified. The high wind of M. Sulaiman’s passion for re 
venging himself on M. Shahrukh, and of his overweening affection — 
for the stony land of his birth, extinguished the lamp of plan and xs 
deliberation. ‘The notes of joy did not appear on his forehead when 162 
he heard of this great boon. The world’s lord pardoned the simple- : 
ton and gave him the glad tidings of the gratification of his petty” 
wishes. But inasmuch as it is inscribed on the portico of world-r le 
that urgent enterprises should be preferred to ordinary ones, and hy 
that the principles of sovereignty must not be abandoned, H.M. di- 
rected Khan Jahan, who was prepared with a victorious army to pro- 
ceed to the conquest of Badakhshin, to march to Bengal and to 
conquer and clear that country. He imparted to him instructions 
which were calculated to soothe mankind and to be well pleasing to 
God. On the night of Isfandarmaz 5 Azar,’ Divine month, about 
15 November, 1575, he was dismissed to that country after ins dig- 
nity had been increased by great favours. Rajah Todar Mal, et 
was an able and experienced man, was appointed to accompany a 








the order of appointment. ‘The news 
of Mun‘im’s death only came on the 
29th of the previous month (Aban), 
and Akbar’s first thought was to 
appoint Sulaiman, 


1 Bayazid Biyat, Mem. 147a, des- 
eribes how he went to Gaur after 
Mun‘im’s death, and the difficulty he 
had in securing the property. 

2 ‘This must be the date of issuing 
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and an order was giver that all the ‘ 
- should regard Khan Jahin as the executor of the orders of the 
Caliphate and should consider his will and pleasure as those of the 
sovereign, and should properly exert themselves for the conquest 
and civilisation of the country. The government of the Panjab was 
taken from him and given to Shah Quli Khin Mahram who was re- 
nowned among the brave and right-thinking. 

Khan Jahan addressed himself to service according to the rules 
of the loyal and fortunate. The Bengal officers had reached tho 
neighbourhood of Bhagalpur when the victorious army arrived 
there. The bewilderment of those self-interested men increased. 
They were not inclined to turn back and co-operate (with Khan 
Jahan) and they could not venture to proceed to court. Most of them 
threw off the veil of shame, and eloquently discoursed upon the 
refractoriness of the people, the pestilential atmosphere of the 
country, and the large mortality, and objected to go back. Some 
from evil disposition and strife-mongoring brought forward the 
affair of religion,' and began to chatter foolishly about the headship 
of Khan Jahin. By the halo of the Shaihinshah’s majesty, the 
politic conduct of Rajah Todar Mal, and the wide capacity and 
toleration of Khan Jahan, the seal of silence was impressed on the 
lips of every one, and they elected to accompany him. Ism‘ail Quli 
Khan took his place in the army with a band of active and courage- 
ous men, and by the Divine aid, and their skill and loyality, Garhi, 
which is the gate of Bengal, was recovered with little difficulty. 
_ Aya Khaga Khuil, who had charge of that place, fell alive into their 












rmy would come so soon. On hearing the 
its ‘approach he suddenly proceeded to take 

y lertne! and dexterity Khin Jahan chose 
ified on one side by the river, 










1 Khan Jahan was Bairam’s — 
i id a Persian and a Sh‘ie 1e 1 

ngal officers were, many of it in consequence of Rajah Man 
Turks and Sunnis. ngh's choosin oa 


h ‘Errata. But see Jarrett II. 
‘The name Rajmahal was given 
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while on the other side access is impeded by lofty mountains, whilein — 
front the tracks were effaced by a large marsh. Apart from its 
being a strong refuge, Ak Mahal is in the forefront of Bengal. 
Accordingly the occupants of this strong position were sayed from 
the effects of accidents, and the inhabitants of the country remained 163 
in security as soon as the armies of fortune had come there. Khan 
Jahan drew up in battle-array, but owing to the difficulties of 
the country and the time there was no engagement. The gallant 
warriors came out on every side and displayed devotion, and there 
was abundant testing of men’s mettle, a 
One of the occurrences was that Mir Muhammad Khan Khan 
Kilin died in Pattan Gujarat on the day of Farwardin 19 Dai, z 
Divine month (December, 1575). The appreciative sovereign — 
begged! forgiveness of his sins and assuaged the grief of those ho 
had left behind by princely favours. esha 
Among the occurrences was that M. Sulaiman obtained leave to a 
travel to Hijiz. From the time that the Mirza obtained the bliss. : 
of doing homage, he was continually encompassed by the favours of 
the Shahinshah, and was distinguished by great honours in the holy 
assemblies. As his whole soul was intent upon chastisin, ( 
Shahrukh, and upon obtaining the government of the mountain 
Badakhshan, the knot on his heart was not loosed. When 
Jahin went off to the province of Bengal, and there became 
delay in the fulfilment of his wishes, he from his ill-fortane | 
haste did not understand the real state of affairs and applied for 
leave to go to the Hijaz. He thought that perhaps by this route he 
might reach that country (Badakhshin), and oblajn his onds by 
feline tricks. H.M. acceded to his wishes and bade him adiaty and , 
sent Qulij Khin and Rapsi to accompany him and to wait upon him, 
and to see him through the difficult parts up to the Gujarat ports. 
Subsistence for several years and a well-found ship were hostawae 
on him. The above-mentioned officers conveyed him pesosfully and 
with comfort to the port of Surat and sent him off to the Hijaz. 






















1 ie, repeated the faitiha. 


if it was Datid who encamped at Al 
Mahall. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Trp Royat Cortice proceEps To AJMERR, 


The parterre-adorner of the Caliphate in his plenitude of Divine 
worship and his keen quest of truth conducts himself with a regard 
to the feelings of the superficial majority. In consequence of his vast 
comprehensiveness, and his thorough knowledge of the pulse of the 
age, he seldom promulgates the luminous conceptions which cast rays 
on his heart from the sky of genius. For the food of forest-lions is 
not adapted to sparrows of the house-gable, nor are the rations of 
mountain-like elephants expended upon feeble gnats! Nor is the 
diet of the spiritually strong beneficial to the mentally sick. Accord- 
ingly the enthroned one of the Sultanate allows for the condition of 
the classes of humanity and regulates his effulgence in accordance 
therewith. From his observing this course, there arises no dust of 


164 unsoundness in the inner chamber of his spirit. Though he sit upon 


the throne of the spiritual kingdom and of a world illuminated by 
the rays of true light, he regards the worship of the True God to be 
also accomplished by external forms, and worships the very God as 
superficialists do, and is a spiritual worshipper according te the for- 
mulas of ordinary followers of the world’s customs. From this idea, 
the circumambulation of the sepulchres of the leaders of the cara- 
van of existence (%.e., saints, or perhaps it only means those who 
have gone before)—which is regarded by some as the essence of the 
worship of the Creator, and of the acknowledgment of Divinity, 
while others look upon it as a pious act and a contemplation of the 
Divine merey—was rigorously practised by him, just as if he were a 
mere formalist. By this excellent plan he introduced worshippers 
of externals to the feast of practical wisdom and guided them to the 
highway of Truth. And when he who understood the pulse of the 
age, devised such a cure for those sick persons, there came no dust 





1 This exordium does not occur in marks occur in the collection of his 
the Lucknow ed., nor do Akbar’s re- sayings at the end of the Ain, 
al 
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from such earth-questing (khakparst) to sully the skirt of his gran- 
deur. Many a time there rose to his lips, in his sacred privy-cham- 
ber, the words, “ Seeing that the note of man’s greatness, which con- 
sists of knowing the truth and the performance of good actions, is not 
visible in the elemental house—which is an abode of lust and affec- 
tions and is in the world’s language called Body—how can it be 
sought for in an earthly prison (the graye)? Moreover, when the caya- 
lier of Purpose (maqs#d) gets lost in the equable mansions of Time, 
that is, the bodily frames, what hope is there that he will be found 
after the web and woof of the constitution have been dissolved 
in the prison-house of death, which is a boisterous ferry (or per- 
haps bleaching-ground, i.e., graveyard) of the Divine wrath? When 
he cannot be found in his own house, why drive a mine into the 
house of the dust? If the matter were rightly considered, men 
would not conserve the house of a ruined home, which they call the 
grave. But this language may not enter into every ear, nor can 
impress itself on every heart. Hence it follows that those who un- 
derstand institutions and are widely tolerant do not on beholding this 
springless autumm surrender the flower-garden of their soul to the 
winds of disturbance, but contemplate the ideas of those who regard 
the practice (of pilgrimages) as Divine worship, and enjoy an 
autumnless Spring.” 

On account of such views H.M. left the capital of Fathpir on 
the night of Zamiyad' 28 Bahman, Divine month, and proceeded to- 
wards Ajmere. He passed along, stage by stage, dispensing justice 
and increasing joy, and by the guidance of the Divine aid he encamped 
on the day of Ashtid 26 Isfandarmaz, Divine month (18 March 
1576), in the bounteous district of Ajmere. In accordance with pres- 
cribed customs he performed the last stage to the shrine on foot, and 
making external things a means of increase to internal light, he came 
as the flower-gatherer of the garden of truth. He divided a large 
sum of money among those who sate at the threshold of the shrine, 
and fixed splendid salaries for the expectants. He made strong the 
souls of the wishful, and caused the depressed of heart to be chief 
sitters in the hall of acceptation. By the blessed influence of the 
setting up of the sublime standards, the country acquired fresh pros- 
perity. At once, outward customs were observed, and likewise was 165 





1 TA. says 7 Zul q‘ada, ic, 9 March, 1576. 
30 
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the spiritual world decke out ¢ vy was exalted, 
and illumination was bestowed on th dust-bin of ex- 
ternalities (the world) it is an appr to honour saints 


and to ask inspiration from them nify those who are con- 
nected with this chosen class, es is is done by majes- 
tic Kings, God be praised! This noble temper as well as other 
grand qualities haye been implanted in the holy personality of the 
Qhahinshih. And inasmuch as this laudable quality holds high rank 
among the outwardly great, how can the majesty thereof be reckoned 
when it occurs in the highflyers of the spiritual world, and the 
high-thoughted and wide of capacity who have combined the leader- 
ship of both conditions—as is the case revealed by the lustrous brow 
of the world’s lord! 
Verse... 

My words have risen high ; me fears 

A portion! of them may leap from my mouth, 

The roadster of discourse is grown impetuous ; 
ss Me fears, the reins may spring from my hand. 





1 Possibly, instead of jazi? we should read jacda, a cricket, and also a 
whisper, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Bearnina or tHE 21st Divine YEAR FROM THE HOLY ACCESSION: 
THE QHAHINSHAH, viz, THE YEAR AZAR OF THE SECOND ©} 


In this spring-time of increasing justice the equa 
breeze began to blow. The outer world acquired fresh 
did the city of the soul of the Khusri of horizons. 


The earth appeared a model of the meadows of 

world. ; 
Where is Majniin that he may petition andsee 
The beauteous hall, and the loveliness of Laila? 


wae. On the night of Sunday 9 Zilhajja (11 March 1576), 
ing of one hour and nineteen minutes, the physical anc 
illuminator cast his glance on the Sign of Aries, and the 
the second cycle began. At the banquet of sover' 
without autumn showed its face from the pi ur 


b » nyt obiegie ‘ 

18e. 

erse. onl SS 
God be praised for this movement of the zephyr. hehe 


. 
Verse. wi 
The zephyr adorned the garden of the world with 
















What limits are there to His gracious works ? tape 
They send gifts to eye and heart, : 
They are protagonists of life and growth. 





In the beginning of this year HLM. gave his ai 
augmentation of the repose of the inhabitants of Guj 
’ time when M. Koka had from inauspicious fortune g 
+ the physician of the horizons (Akbar) had r 
and sent him to the school for 
secret chambers of h heart tha if 
lence and took the path of bliss | 
that country. As the time 
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166 Khan, Mir ‘Ala‘u-d-daula, Saiyid Mozaffar, and Bipik! Das, each of 
whom was distinguished in his own line, were sent to protect pro- 
perty, life, honour and religion—which sum up the possessions of 
mortals—and to compose the distractions of the country.. Their ex- 
ternal rank was exalted by glorious fayours, and they were also the 
recipients of precious jewels of instruction. The government of 
the province was entrusted to Mirai Khan, while the administration 
was committed to the weighty judgment of Wazir Khan. Mir ‘Ala‘u- 
d-daula was made Amin, and Bipak Das was appointed Diwan, Mir 
Mozaffar was made Bakhshi of the armies. The above-mentioned 
officers went there, and in a short space of time the country became 
peaceful. 

Among the occurrences was the despatch of an army against the 
Rana. 

The choicest worship for the social state, from which the lamp 
of recluses gets light—is when majestic rulers obliterate the darkness 
of the desert of presumption by the effulgence of farseeing wisdom 
and the flashes of the world-adorning sword, and cause the stiff- 
necked wayfarers of the lanes of pride to journey to the city of sup- 
plication. And if the ill-fate of men of this class have been confirmed, 
great rulers cleanse the earth from the rubbish of their existence, 
for most evil-doers are of a wicked nature, though some are only 
foolish, so that they may obtain their deserts, and mortals their re- 
pose, and that every one may, under the shade of peace, make his 
own fashion of Divine worship, and his customs a means of thanks- 
giving ; thus may the outer world acquire repose and adornment, 

nd the spiritual world set its face towards increase and develop- 
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CHAPTER XXXI, ae 
of Dibadin 23 Farwardin, Divine month, corresponding to 2 Muh 
ram 984 (3 April 1576), he left Ajmere. Ghazi Khan Badakhsh 
Khwaja Ghiagu-d-din ‘Ali, ‘Asaf Khan, Saiyid Ahmad, Saiyid Ha- 
shim Barha, Jagannith, Saiyid Raji, Mihtar Khan, Madha Singh, 
Mujahid Beg, Khankar, Rai Lonkarn, and many other brave 3 
officers went with him, From abundant graciousness H.M. briefly 167 
and comprehensively reduced into writing instructions as to what 
was proper with respect to temporal and spiritual matters. 

Among the occurrences was that at this time M. Yasuf Khan, 
Masnad ‘Ali Fath Khan, Saiyid Umr Bokhari, Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaznavi, and Saiyid Qisim were sent to the Panjab so that that 
province might become a place of increasing peace and tranquillity. 

One of the occurrences was the taking of the fort of Siwana,! 
one of the forts of Ajmere, and which was in possession of Candar 
Sen, and was held for him by Pati Rathor. As Shah Quli Khan 
Mahram and Rai Rai Singh did not conduct the army properly, the 
horses became weak, and the want of barley and forage distressed 
the soldiers. In the first place Saiyid Ahmad Saiyid Qasim, Saiyid 
Hashim, Jalal Khan, Shimal Khan, and many other distinguished 
combatants were appointed to endeavour to take the fort, while the 
former were to hasten to court. ‘The officers proceeded to their fiefs 
and set about collecting equipments. Meanwhile the catastrophe of | 
Jalal Khan occurred, and the stubborn ones of the country raised 
the head of commotion, Especially did Kala, the son of Ram Rai 
and grandson of Rai Maldeo, and many of the disaffected assemble 
in the fort of Deokir.? The Saiyids of Birha and other leaders 
exerted themselves to put down those wicked men, and so the busi- 
ness of Siwina dragged on. Accordingly Shahbaz * Khan was ap- 
pointed from the court to bring the thing to an end, and then to re- 
turn to court. When he came near the spot he learnt that the army 
were perplexed about the siege of the fort, and that the affair was 
difficult on account of a succession of troubles and great fights. 
Shahbiz Khan arrived, and immediately set about taking the fort. 
By the celestial help which befriends the strenuous and the pure of 





1 J. 1, 276. It is there entered 8 His real name was Shah Ullah. 
as in Sarkar Jodhpir. See Badaytni II, 171. Lowe 174, 
2 B. 399, n. 1. Perhaps the Deo- This explains the|/pun at p. 333 of 


gaon of J. IT, 278. Lowe. 
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heart, victory showed herself, and a large number of the enemy were 
annihilated, and the fort was taken. The rebels were caught, and 
Shahbiz Khan having left some of the Saiyids of Barha in the place 
(thdna), addressed himself to the conquest of Siwina. Seven kos 
from that fort there wasa stone fort called Dinira.' When the army 
was crossing (the Liini) near it, the Rajputs of the Rithor clan assem- 
bled and displayed haughtiness. Though the highway of obedience 
was indicated to them, it was of no avail, and it was necessary to 
take the fort. Sabdts were made, and in a short time that strong 
fort was taken. The blood of many of the andacious ones was spilt 
on the dust of disgrace, and this great success was a preamble to the 
conquest of Siwina, and was a cause of increasing the dismay of the 
wicked. From there Shahbaz Khin proceeded to take Siwana, while 


168 he sent the former army (lashkar-pesh, i.e., the army that had failed) 


to court. In making sdbdts and in the disposition of materials for 
the untying of this apparently difficult knot hand and heart were 
combined, and skill joined with valour. In a short space of time the 
garrison sought protection and made over the fort to the loyal and 
hastened to prostrate themselves at the threshold of fortune. They 
did this while the imperial standards were at Ajmere, and were re- 
ceived with royal favours, When the affairs of this province had 
been completed H. M. proceeded on the day of Khir 15 Ardibihisht 
from Ajmere to the capital, and on the day of Bad 22 Ardibihight 
he reached Fathpir. He applied himself more than ever to affairs 
which brightened the world, and the rose-garden of the world attained 
fresh verdure. 

One of the events was the appointment of the army of Bihar to 
the province of Bengal. It has already been mentioned that the 
world-subduing armies had, after the taking of Garhi, confronted the 
enemy at Akmahal. From that time news was continually conveyed 
backwards and forwards by relays of mounted couriers. At this 
time news was brought that the rainy season, which is tempestuous 
in that province, had arrived, and that if a fresh army were appoint- 
ed, the conquest of Bengal would be easily effected. Accordingly 
ae rder was eens to elon Khan and the other officers of Bihar 





3 0 is the yariant Dunar. It lies on the 
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Also at this time, as the privations and the shortness of supplies for 
the army had impressed themselves on H.M.’s mind, boats laden with 
money and goods were despatched, and the anxiety of the timid was 
remedied, while the hearts of the enemy were filled with trepidation, 
Also during this time, the.news came from the army that one day 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah ' Naqshbandi, who was full of the light of loyalty, 
was in his entrenchment and had gone with some of his men and 
A large number of the enemy came forward, and the 
Khwaja’s companions became stained with the dust of disgrace and 
The Khwaja stood firm and slew many of the enemy. 
At last he played away the coin of his life and ascended to the sky 
H.M. the Shahinshah was grieved at this occurrence and 
bound up the hearts of his children and dependants by various acts 


sought battle. 
took to flight. 
of fame. 


of kindness. 


One of the events was the sending of Shahbaz Khan against 
The brief account of this affair is that Gajpati was one of 


Gajpati. 





1 Badayini II, 240, says he was a 
descendant of Khwaja Ahrar. 

2 Called Kaji in Lucknow ed. 
See B. 399, n. 2. Bayazid, 1.0. MS. 
135a, says Gajpati held Bhojpar and 
Bihiya, and he calls him the Ujjai- 
niya Rajah. The word is badly 
written in the MS., but I am con- 
vinced that my friend Mr, Irvine is 
right in suggesting that Ujjainiya is 
what is meant. See B. 518, n. 1. 
Blochmann adds that the Bhojpir 
Rajahs called themselves Ujjainiahs 
because they claimed descent from 
the Rajahs of Ujjain in Malwa. 
Maulwi Abdul Haq Abid has fa- 
voured me with a genealogical tree, 
procured from the office of the Ran! 
of Dumraon, showing that Rajah 
Gajpati, commonly known as Rajah 
Gujun Shah, of the village of Dawa, 
Pargana Bihiya, Zillah Shahabad, 
was the 78rd in succession from 
Rajah Vikramaditya of Ujjain. He 
was the son of Badal Shah, The 





Dalpat Ujjainiah of B. 513, n. 1, and 
his successor Pratap, were also mem- 





bers of the Dumraon family, but it 4 
appears from the genealogical tree 

that Dalpat, called there Dulip Shah 4 ; 
and Dalpati Shah, was not Gajpati's / 


son, but his uncle (?). He is said to 
have reigned from 1577-1601 and to 
have been succeeded by Muluk Man 
Shah of Bihta. Prat@p is called in 
the tree Rudra Pratab Narain Singh 
and is said to be the 77th in succes- 
sion from the Rajah Vikramaditya. 
T have also received an official letter 
from the Shahabad Collectorate to 
the effect that Gajpati is commonly 
known as Gujunsahi, and that his 
palace was at Jagdispar. The ac- 
count of the jungles near Gajpatt’s 
palace recalls the events of the mu_ 
tiny and of the fights with Koer 
Singh who was also connected with 
the Dumraon family. 

Badaydnt calls Gajpatt, 11.227, za- 
mindar of the country about Hajipar 














240 Raine: 
SERADNES 


» te So 
the noted landholders of the province of Bihar, He used always to 
be associated with the warriors of the Me. Caliphate, and 

169 he had rendered good services in the conquest of Bengal. For some 
insufficient reasons he took a sort of leave and went off to his own 

country. At the time of the Bengal rebellion he sought help from 

(panah award) Khin Jahan, but when the latter passed with his army 

through his premises (y#rat), Gajpati, from an inverted fate and evil 

nature, went aside and had not the felicity of accompanying him. As 

the army of fortune was for a long time stationary in front of tho 

enemy, the ill-conditioned strifemonger became increasingly addict- 

ed to highway robberies and to oppressing the weak. Hvil-disposed 

and self-interested men gathered round him, and his seditiousness 

became more and more pronounced. In his folly and shortsighted- 

ness he extended his robberies to towns! and cities. When he raised 

the dust of predominance in the vicinity of tlre town of Arrah, 

Farbat Khan, the jigirdar thereof, did not deem it expedient to 

engage in battle with him and shut himself up in the fort. In 

his wickedness Gajpati entered into negotiations with Daad and 

exerted himself to close the lines of march. He also seized and im- 

prisoned Peshrau Khan who was proceeding ® post-haste by boat from 

the capital towards Bengal. In his blindness and ill-fatedness he 

stretched his foot beyond the measure of his blanket, and, as itis a 

tule of the organizers of fate to draw up some ingrates and evil-doers 

‘as so that they may have the heavier fall, and be broken to pieces, 
=) they let this black-hearted man blaze forth for some days like a fire 
cere of straw, on the heights of error. Farhat Khin, his son, and Qaratiq 
battle against him. The brief account of this is that Far- 








iar. Lucknow ed. 
like a quan- 
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Arrah, came there from his fief and was joined by Qaratiq Khan 
who was in the neighbourhood. Near the fort they engaged the 
fleet of that devastator of the general weal and defeated it, and then 
gallantly crossed the Sone. The presumptuous and brainless man 
was emboldened by the number of his reckless bravoes to give them 
battle. At first Farhang Khin distinguished himself in hand-to-hand 
encounters, and twice brought his sword to bear upon Gajpati, and 
that spark of sedition was nearly put out, when his swordsmen ham- 
strung Farhang’s horse. He fought valiantly on foot and journeyed 
to the desert of annihilation. After that Qaratiq also gallantly tied 
up the chattel of existence. When Farhat Khan heard of the fatal 
catastrophe he came out of the fort from his abundant paternal 
affection and, after the manner of life-sacrificing lovers, chose the 
route of the blessed land. Law 
When the news of the rebellion of this evil-doer reached the 
august hearing, H.M., on the day of Ram 21 Khurdad (beginning 
of June 1576), Divine month, sent off Shahbaz Khan, who was dis- 
tinguished for fidelity and good service, to punish the wretch. An 
order was also issued that S‘aid Khan, Makhsis Khan, and other ser- 
vants who were in that part of the country, should join him with a 
suitable equipment and should unite in putting an end to him. Shah-— 
baz K. on receiving the order hastened to the spot, and the Ss 
above mentioned joined him with allcelerity. Gajpatt was hee 
of the end of things, and thinking that what was the depth of do S 
fall was the height of exaltation, he increased in arrogance: and 
brought many towns and villages into his possession. He was about: 
to proceed against Ghazipar where the family and dependants of 
Khin Jahan were. Just then the victorious army arrived, andhe in 
his pride turned back and drew up for battle. By the blessing of 
the Shahinshah’s fortune he soon received fitting punishment as en - 
iefly be described. oe 
ihe on of the occurrences was the sending of Shihabu-d-din Abmad 
Khin to Malwa, The lofty genius which was always ‘attendin: 


ie 











din calls him Mtrak Raw nord 
ing to the Lucknow lithograph, — 
Elliot V- 399 has Mirak Raw, ‘ 


order to relieve Arrah, Badayant 
calls him, IT. 227, Mirak Radai, but 
perhaps Radai is a mistake for Raza- 
vi. See B. 381 and 488. Nigamu-d- 
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tawias: 5 Fe St ULE ea. ai ee - 
Esk wees ee ne Spam and: the a horse at the entreaty of Qutbu-d-din Khan and rode over the plain. 
ution 0 jus = 0 e be » too fe ae PEae any a 10. TG- The consternation ceased. Ina short space of time the combination of 
pose of the inhabitants of that country, ich is an extensive and the elements in the fallen man was dissolved. H.M. distributed at 








delightful region. He increased the rai of Shihibu-d-din Ahmad the tomb large sums to the family of the deceased, so that their 
Khan, who was distinguished for ability and cherishing of the pea- heart-shoulders were lightened of the load of debt, and there came a 
santry, and conferred on him a mangab of 5000 and despatched him time of good fortune. May the satisfaction of the heart (at his 
to the province on the day of Dibadin the 23rd Khurdad, Divine debts being paid) support him in his awful journey ! 
month. He loaded the ears of his fortune with the weighty jewels of 
admonition, and so increased his wisdom. _ 
[Here follows 24 pages—from the middle of p. 170 to the 
bottom of p. 172—of a dissertation about the different (six) classes 
of men, and about the duties of an administrator. It may be com- 
pared with the chapter at p. 37 of Jarrett II, and that on the 
currency of the means of subsistence at p. 50 id. The disserta- 
tion does not exist in the Lucknow edition, and there is nothing 
informing or characteristic of Akbar in it except a remark at the end 
about the expediency of increasing the numbers of elephants, and 
caring for horses, oxen, asses, etc. I have not thought it necessary 
to translate the dissertation. The dissertation purports to be an ab- 4 
stract of Akbar’s instructions to Shihabu-d-din on his being sent to 
govern Malwa.] 
173 One of the occurrences was the death of Mir Sharif Qazwini. 
Inasmuch as in the game of Caugan, which strengthens onsets and 
hand-to-hand encounters, there is education for the strenuous, and im- 
provement for horses—which is the most choice part of soldiering— 
H.M. regards the pastime as worship under the guise of sport. From 
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orothers collided. The young novice 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE BRIGHTENING OF THE LAMP OF THE SHAHINSHAH’S FORTUNE, AND THE 
SINKING OF THE RANA INTO THE DARKNESS OF FLIGHT. 


Tt has already been mentioned that the Rani’s arrogance was 
swollen by the fact of the glory of his line of ancestors who were in 
ancient times rulers of India. The strength of his position, the ex- 
tent of his territory, and the large number of his Rajputs who would 
sacrifice life for honour, cast a veil over his vision. He did not per- 
ceive the marvels of the Shahinshah’s fortune, and abandoned obe- 
dience and went astray. The parterre-adorner of the world ordered 
Kuar Man Singh to go with a number of loyal men and arouse him 
from his infatuated slumbers and guide him to the school of auspici- 
ousness. But to him who is unfortunate (lit. has a black blanket) the 
motives of awakening only bring increase of somnolence. The im- 
perial forces remained for some time in the town of Mandalgarh, 
waiting for their officers and the gathering of the camp. The Rana 
during this time of awakening ignorantly increased his obstinacy 
and came forth to make commotion. He paid no heed to the fortune 
which was conjoined with eternity, and regarded the leader? of the 
victorious army as a landholder subordinate to himself. His whole 
idea was that ho should come to the town above mentioned and fight 
a battle. But his well-wishers did not suffer him to increase his loss 
(khasdrat) by this act of daring (jasdrat). 

When the imperial army had been collected, Kuar Man Singh, 
relying upon daily-increasing fortune, drew up his forces and marched 
towards Goganda,’ which was the native country of him of 
somnolent fortune (the Rana). He himself was in the centre, the 
Saiyids of Barha were on the right wing ; Ghazi Khan Badakhshi, 
Rai Lonkarn, were on the left ; Jagannath and Khwaja Ghiagu-d-din 
‘Ali, Agaf Khan were in the van; Madha Singh and other distin- 
guished men were in the altamsh ; Mihtar Khin and others were in 
the rear. On the side of the enemy the Rana was in the centre ; Ram 





says this had been the position of the 
Amber family. 
3 B. 418, n. 2, Tod calls it Gogoonda: 


1 About 100 m. N. E. Udaipur. 
I.G. It is described by Tod. 
2 ie. Man Singh, The Iqhalnama 
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Shah ' Rajah of Gwaliar had the right wing ; the left was commanded 
by Bedimiata of the Jhala tribe; Ram Das, son of Jaimal, was in the 
van. The Rana, owing to the darkness of his presumption, had not 
the head for arranging his forces in battle-array, but by the efforts 
of far-sighted men various arrangements were made, and he displayed 
alacrity. On the day of Amardad 7 Tir, Divine month® (18th ? 
June 1576), when a watch of the day had passed, the two armies met 
in the village of Khamnir,’ which is the mouth of the Haldi defile 
and is a dependency of Goganda. They strove together valiantly. 
‘The price of life was low, that of honour high, 


Verse. 
When army commingled with army 
They stirred up the resurrection-day upon earth. 
Two oceans of blood shocked together : 
The soil became tulip-coloured from the burning waves. 


The enemy’s right wing drove off the left wing of the imperial- 
ists, and their vanguard also prevailed. Many of the imperialists 
gave way. Jagannath behaved bravely, and was about to sacrifice 
his life when the altamsh arrived, and Kuar Man Singh in person 
joined in the fight. The enemy’s left wing also prevailed over the 
imperial right. Saiyid Hashim fell from his horse, but Saiyid Raja 
rehorsed him. Ghazi Khan Badakhshi advanced and joined the van, 
There was a market of life-taking and life-surrendering. The war- 
riors on either side yielded their lives and preserved their honour. 
And as the men did wonders, so did the elephants perform marvels. 
On the side of the enemy was the rank-breaking Lona. Jamal Khin 
Faujdir brought the elephant Gajmukta * to encounter him. The 175 


tee et 





pur ed. Hardi, ie, Haldi is)prefer- 
able and is supported by the Iqbal- 
nama. The best account of the 
battle is that given by Badayini, 
Lowe 236, etc. See also Noer’s 
Akbar translation I. 247, ete. Kayi- 
raj Shymal Das says the place is 
called Haldt because the soil there 
is yellow, like turmeric. 
4B. 121, 


1 B. Ram Sah. 

2 21 Rabi, I. B. 418 n. Badaytni 
has the beginning of Rabi I. 

8 Tod’s map shows a village Kam- 
nor to the north of Goganda. The 
battle is usually called that of Haldi- 
ghat. Elliot V. 398. Badaytini says 
it was 7 kos from Goganda. The 
text has the word berun instead of 
Haldi, but the reading of the Cawn- 
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shock of these two mountain-like forms threw the soldiers into trep- 


idation, and the imperial elephant was wounded and about to fly 
when by the help of daily-increasing fortune a bullet struck the 
driver of the enemy’s elephant, and he turned back. Just then 
Pertib,!,a relation of the Rana, brought forward Ram Pershid which 
was the head of their elephants, and threw down many gallant men. 
At the time of wavering Kamal Khin brought up the elephant 
Gajrij and took part in the fight. Panji brought the elephant Ran 
Madar opposite Ram Pershid and did excellently well. ‘This ele- 
phant too was nearly letting the foot of his courage slip. By the 
might of fortune the driver of Rim Pershid was killed by an arrow, 
and that noted elephant—which had often been a subject of conver- 
sation in the sacred assemblies—became entered among the spoils. 
Up to midday the contest continued. 





Verse. 


Many a one engaged with another, 

Much blood was poured out on the battle-field, 
Livers grew hot, cries resounded, 

Necks were throttled by nooses. 


Rim Das, son of Jaimal, went to the sorry abode of annihilation 
from a stroke by the hand of Jagannath. Rajah Ram Shah with his 
three sons Salbahan, Bhan Singh and Pertab Singh fell, fighting 
bravely. During these blazing sparks of commotion and contest, 
and the heat of the fires of fortune, Kuar Man Singh and the Rana 
one another ; and did valiant deeds. In the opinion of 
‘ial the foe was prevailing, when all at once the lightning 
ra of the Divine aid—which supports the eternal fortune—flashed out 

victory. e of the external causes of this was that during the 
d arr red equipped for battle. 


et a steed 
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from the quarter of celestial help, and the rose-bnd of success of those 
loyal expenders of their lives bloomed forth. Vanity and conceit 
were changed into disgrace. There was a new testing of the fortune 
conjoined with eternity, ‘The devotion of the sincere was increased, 
and sincerity was imparted to the simple. The auspicious morning- 
breeze of confession and belief blew for the sceptics; to the enemy 
came tho thick darkness of the night of destruction. About 150 
ghazis died on the field, and of the enemy more than 500 distinguished 
men were stained with the dust of annihilation. On account of the 
excessive heat and the fatigue of the battle the imperialists did not 
set their hearts on pursuing the enemy, and the Kuar proceeded 
next day to Goganda after offering thanksgivings. The wretch fled 176 
and hastened to the defiles of the hill-country. The imperial army 
encamped in that city, and a report of the battle mentioning the 
services of the heroes and the bravery of the enemy was sent to 
court along with splendid articles of booty, especially the elephant 
Ram Pershad, in company with Maulana ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Baday ini, who 
had obtained leave from among the group of learned men (ahl-sa‘adat) 
for this expedition. On the day of Mah the 12th Tir, Divine month, 
the news of victory reached the august hearing. He returned thanks 
to God, and raised the rank of the loyal and devoted. On the same 
day Saiyid ‘Abdullah Khan * was sent to the eastern provinces by post- 
horses to convey to the officers the news of the approach of the 
world-conquering standards. He was both to convey the news of the 
glorious victory and also, if the soldiers of the province of Bihar had 
not marched to assist Khan Jahan, he was to insist upon their doing 
so2 Atthe time of sending him off H.M. said that a ray of inspira- 
tion had fallen on the portico of his heart which announced to ‘hime 
that, as he was taking to that country the news of this celestial 
victory, so would he ina similar manner bring to court the news of 
the conquest of Bengal. 
Se 

1 B. 465. used to denote in Bengal a man em- 

% Saxdwali namaid, lit. “display ployed by zamindars and indigo- 
sazawalt.” A. F. does not explain in planters to urge on ‘the peasants to 
the Ain the word sazawal. Here pay their rents and sow indigo. Of. 
it seems to be used in the sense text 178, 11 lines from foot, and 
of dunning or urging, and may be p. 177, 1. 1 
compared with the takidgir which 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Bxpepition OF THE SHAHINSHAH TO BENGAL AND HIS RETURNING FROM 
THE FIRST STAGE. 


(The chapter begins with some unmeaning praises of Akbar, 
which do not occur in the Lucknow edition.) 

The account of this is briefly as follows: Some trustworthy 
people arrived from the eastern provinces and announced that the 
light of daily-increasing fortune was continually shining in the vic- 
torious camp, and that Ism‘Ail by name, an Afghan, to whom Daid 
had given the title of Khan Jahan, had been killed at the entrench- 
ments of the Qaqshils. They also reported that the leaders of the 
army were of opinion that without the arrival of the standards of 
world-conquest the lights of victory would not fully shine forth, but 
that out of respect they could not freely state this. H.M. ordered 
that preparations for an expedition should be made, and that the 
army should go thither by land and water. Qasim Khan was sent 
to Agra to arrange for the stations on the river. In a short time the 
managers of the business accomplished the work of several years. 

As the pillars of knowledge and the Sultans of wisdom never 
approve of the work of to-day’s being postponed to the morrow, and 
think this especially bad in the matters of administration, the Shah- 
inshih, in reliance upon the Divine bounty, left Fathpir in the 
height of the rains,—a season when many energetic men refrain from 
exertion,—starting on the day of Aban 10 Amardad, Divine month— 
corresponding to Sunday 25 Rabr’-al-akhir (22 July 1576). 

Verse. 
The Shah rode off from the abode of glory, 
Bakhtiyar (his elephant ?) became the abode of glory (?). 
The standards (Kaukaba) were of heavenly splendour, 
The moon of his ensign rose to heaven, 
The forms of the elephants bent the earth, 
There was a shaking in the universe. 


His sublime intention was that he should proceed by the river 
with a few of his courtiers, while the army should go by land. 
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Though the season was not suitable for the movements of an army, 
iy, he oonaered hab the sepées tha ddan ga a 
rst 2 pose of the soldiers would consist in the 
gualling of the enemy. On the way he said to some of his intimates, 
‘Last night a window opened into the mystic world while I was in 
a state of dream, and I learnt that in a short space of time news 
would come of the conquest of the eastern provinces, and that the 
inhabitants thereof would enjoy repose and daily-increasing justice.” 
On that day, when he had reached the village of Birar, which is a 
dependency of the district of Agra, at the beginning of night, Saiyid 
‘Abdullah Khan, having accomplished a long journey in eleven! days, 
brought news of. the victory of the imperial servants, the discomfi- 
ture of the haughty rebels, and the conquest of the country of Bengal. 
And in order to teach mankind he threw down in the jilaukhana 178 
(shed) of the courtyard the head of Daad. A cry arose from the 
spectators, and mankind rejoiced. Though in the eyes of the super- 
ficial, a great victory had occurred in the outer world, yet in the 
eyes of those of profound vision it was the spiritual world which had 
been conquered. Guidance was furnished to the weary of foot in 
the wilderness of search. Seekers who had lost their way and who 
used to search for the night-illuminating lamp (of direction) in the 
dark abode of covetous wearers of rags (i.e., from the ascetics and 
beggars) obtained the prince of the horizons for their guide, and 
1d had the candle of their vision lighted by 
intelligence had no access, and for 
g had no capacity. The blind of the 
de joyful by the fountain of vision 


commenced work anew, at 
two great marvels—to which 
which conjecture and reasonin 


rose-garden of existence were ma 
and the acquisition of thousands of eyes of awakening and partook 
of the feast of witnessing (shuhid). The lame of the field of 
recognition had the foot of knowledge restored. The blear-eyed ob- 
tained the antimony of vision. Those who were tottering on the high- 
way of search received into their hands a staff * of firmness: Whe 
first (of the two marvels) was that at the time of giving Saiyid 





1 The battle was fought on Thursday, 12 July, 1576, and ‘Abdullah arrived 
on the night of Sunday, the 22nd id. From the I. A. Elliot Y. 400 it appears 
that Birar is 10 m. from Fathpar. 

2 ‘The text has ‘aza “members,” 


but the variant ‘aga staff’ seems 


preferable. 
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‘Abdullah his dismission there had come from the lips of that cream 
of creation (Akbar) the words “You will bring news of victory and 
conquest.” The second was that on that same day H.M. had while 
en route given the interpretation of his dream and conveyed the tid- 
ings of victory and conquest. 

H.M. the Shahinshah returned thanks to God for the two glori- 
ous victories. Though the untying of this hard knot (the conquest of 
Bengal) was in reality the result of the blessing of the holy influence 
of the world’s lord, yet the external cause was the wide capacity, 
skill, and continuous efforts of Khin Jahin and Rajah Todar Mal, 
and the exertions of the irrepressible (be ru?) sazdwals.! When the 
heaven-aided army was in Akmuhal opposed to Daid there could be 
no pitched battle on account of the rugged nature of the ground, 
and the brave men on both sides were continually coming out and 
making trial of their courage. The whole idea of the presumptuous 
wretches was that when the rainy season set in, the camp would be 
broken up. The officers of the victorious army were for the most 
part Caghatiis, and did not wish that so great an enterprise should 
be headed by the Khan Jahan, who was a Qizilbash. They had not 
such fidelity as to disregard, on account of their master’s work, 
differences in religion and custom, and to endeavour for carrying out 
his objects. Necessarily such unrighteous thoughts were an ob- 
stacle in the path of the auspiciousness of this faction. Also the Bengal 

army had their hearts turned against the country on account of the 
prevalence of the plague, and their whole energy was devoted to pre- 
vent the prosecution of the work. Where is that splendour of wis- 
dom which can comprehend that time and place do neither good nor 
‘ll te wards filling the measure of life? That amount will appear which 


=e 


is in ue Divine knowledge, whether one spends one’s days in a tiger- 

















179 jung @ or on the verges of the fountain of life! And where is that 
1 Sava@walan. This word isused | some and to have no respect of per- 
here as in pp. 176 and 178 to signify ns. Cf. English word effrontery. 
ne messengers or officers who '. dwells with some justice on 

( *s and the sazawals’ exertions, 
appa ntly : Khan Jahan would 
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eerie 
Aipeiltial < 5S sy ae hee Commie, because in the eyes of the 
AAR chalet eee a quality and quantity. They 
anteri cian ae sig ‘ ness which could see the armies of the 
the eRusbest of fi hti nei ey ee 

era ghting on account of the strength of the enemy’s 
gan Chey il not the magnaninity, to find the equivalent of 

strength of position in the might of H.M.’s fortune. Also the 
vehemence of the rains and the violence of the rivers withheld them 
froin engaging. From total irrecognition of the Truth, they did not 
weigh spiritual aids against the calamities of the skies, and also the 
difftoalty about grain and the high rates of articles caused weakness 
in their ardour. From want of trust, and from self-conceit they did 
not regard the Causer of Causes, and occupied themselves with secon- 
dary matters, 

Khan Jahin and Rajah Todar Mal from their loyalty and know- 
ledge of the world did not listen to men’s idle talk, but exerted them- 
selves greatly to hearten and encourage them. They bought over 
at a high price the disaffection of their companions, and submitted 
the jewel of service to exquisite tests. As they could not read the 
letters of the word of conquest in the forehead of these men’s disposi- 
tions they set themselves to the bringing down the army of Bihar, 
and wrote letters to this effect. They besought the help of the sub- 
lime court in this matter. Mozaffar Khan was spending his time in 
the petty anxieties of men of small minds, but when the strenuous 
and irrepressible (be r#) saziwals' came from the court, he was 
obliged to act, and together with Shujadt Khan, Muhibb ‘Ali Khan, 
M‘asim Khin Kabuli, Mir M‘uizzu-l-mulk, Samfnji Khan, Mirzida 
‘Ali Khan, Turkhin Diwana, he put the army in order and set his face 
to service. In the territory of Bhagalpur® Mogaffar Khan returned to 
his first opinion, and after eloquent discussions with his officers he 
decided that “The rains were a season of commotion, and that to go at 
this time to Bengal and fail was to ruin oneself, The proper thing 
to do was to remain where he was till the end of the rains. Khan 
Jahin, who was distressed from his long facing of the enemy, and 





1 Sazdwalan be rai shameless importuners. Apparently the principal 
person referred to is Muhibb ‘Ali Khan Rohtast; ef. p. 179, 15 from foot. 
2 Kakalpir in text, but the variant Bhagalpar is probably correct. 
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: A oi 
excessive hardships, must mins whe > star Canopus arises, 
the rivers begin to fall, and the air to I sant, the imperial ser- 
yants shall proceed with unanimity to the conquest of Bengal and 
the extirpation of the Afghans.” At this time -Maubibb ‘Ali Khan! 
arrived, and replied to this commotion by saying, “This idea cannot 
be weighed in the balance of loyalty or even of practical wisdom. 
When the wise ruler has sent a decisive order that we should hasten 
to Bengal and deliver battle, it is improper to think of any other plan 
or to indulge in delay. Let us hold fast to the command and go for- 
ward with our heart and soul to perform our service, and let us bring 
this long business to an end by the help of God and the fortune of 
180 the Shahinshah.” Inasmuch as this encouraging idea came from the 
fount of devotion and loyalty, it appealed to every one. Willingly 
or unwillingly, the crew of slingers of stones of delay assented to the 
proposition and suggested that before they joined the army (of Khan 
Jahan) trustworthy messengers should be sent to assure it that when 
the two forces were amalgamated the battle would not be delayed, 
and that they would bring the great work toa termination ; for they 
feared lest the officers of the advanced force (K. Jahin’s) should not 
4 be inclined to fight and would wish to wait for the arrival of the 
¢ Shahinshah’s cortégé, and that their camp might in such a season 
. become broken up. Accordingly Mir Mu‘izzu-d-din and Wazir Jamil 
were sent to reassure them. 

When the writing of delay had been thus erased they were 
obliged to move towards the province. On the day of Marisfand 29 
‘Tir, Divine month (10 July), the armies of Bihar and Bengal joined. 
‘ | ‘Jahan met the chief officers (of the Bihar force) and treated 
He brought them into his quarters and gave 
Next day he went to the quarters of Mozaffar 

rivate int rview with him, After much talk of 
Moga art on fighting and they pro- 


































7 little moment he (M 

ceeded to draw up # ; 
centre the Bihar army had 
‘Rajah Todar Mal, Jabbari, Bal 









ng ; in the left wing were 
in Qaqshal, I'tmad Khin Khwa- 
the van were Shiham Khan, 
Beg Uzbeg, and 
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a: The Get ee Quli Khan, Qiya Khan, and 
was Daid ; Kala Pahar had th . mene a ee ne 
van were Khan Jahan the rul io, : mae sans the left aia 
Tir, DRG month, corres Be ait Bee: i: ee 
July) the battle t iP ee one 

y battle took place. Though the whole country was under 
water and there was no way of crossing it by a bridge, the gallant 
men of the victorious army kept the slope of the hill before them and 
made, by the help of daily-increasing fortune, efforts to gain fame 
and jeopardised their lives. A suitable path was found, and when the 
news of this success arrived they raised the pean of joy. They 
arranged themselves in order and sought for victory. When they had 
gone some distance there appeared before them a deep, black stream. 
There was no way of crossing it, and they could not think of turning © 
back. A flood of apprehension seized the superficial and shortsight- 
ed whilst the profound of vision opened the eye of instruction and 
waited for some wonderful effect of Fortune. Ina short space of 
time the mystic rays lighted up their faces with joy and that difficult \ 
stream became fordable. The able and intelligent took this as # pre- 181 
sage of victory. When the enemy perceived what had happened they 
prepared for battle. Baba Khan Qaqshal and all the heroes of the } 
left wing crossed the stream and behaved with activity. Kala Paige a. 
and the other brave men among the enemy stood firm and brought = ' 
the jewel of courage to the bazaar of battle. The battle-field became a 





glorious. 
Verse. 


Spears (sindn) smote upon breasts (s?naha), 

The world became like the day of the resurrection. 

So much blood flowed stream on stream 

That it carried away heads like polo-balls. 

Owing to his ill-fatedness Baba Khan turned his rein. Just then Poa? 

Jabbari and some other brave men came up and attacked. ‘Severe 
The strenuous were nearly ree, 


fightings polished the jewel of courage. 

wavering when Rajah ‘Todar Mal came bravely forward. — The d vot- 
ed renewed the attack, and making skill the ornament of energy : 
they engaged in wondrous hand-to-hand encounters and drove off the : 
foe. Kala Pahar was wounded and saw that his safety was in fight. oy, ee 
The courageous heroes did not think it advisable to pursue him es- ; 
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there were great marshes in front, and also they had no news about 
the rest of the troops. ‘Chey were obliged to draw rein and to behold 
the wonders of fortune. ‘The holy warriors of the right wing were 
about to prove their courage when the enemy became stained with 
the dust of ruin, and no engagement worthy of description took 
place, Junaid, who was the sword of the Afghans, and who had 
military skill, measured the ground of baseness (was killed). The 
cause of this was that on the night which was pregnant with the 
morn of victory, a camnon-ball reached Junaid, who was sleeping on 
a car pai (bed), and broke his leg. Murad Khan and others of the 
van crossed the stream and advanced. The enemy gave proof of 

~conrage and drove them off. Just then other ghd:7s of the van and 
the altamsh came up and turned back those who had been defeated. 
They stood firm and gave proof of devotion. 


Magnavi. 


Two armies came together seeking for vengeance 
The brave came to the battle-field 
The day of battle rose and fell 
The dew of blood (descended) to the Fish, the dust (rose) to the 
moon 
The swords of the heroes were red with blood 
One gave his life, and another fled 
. Armour was broken, and loins unloosed 
There was neither strength of hand nor of head. 








Khan Jahan, who was at the head of the enemy, went to annihi- 
lation, and disorder took possession of the foe. he battle had not 
182 yet reached the centre when the light of the crescent of Divine 
favonr illaminated the world, and the luminary of the Shihinshah’s 
fortune increased in brillian The victorious soldiers pursued the 


fugitiv the hostile troops gaye their honour to be 











swords and went in confusion 
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eirlives. Khan Jahan had 
e full of the 
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foolish Daiid. It seems that his horse stuck j i Pali 
Badakhshi, a son of the Khwaja Ibrahim, who had ie 
tial servant of M. Hindal, had wickedly given him a horse oe 3 
him to depart. Suddenly an unknown person (iki az na dare ) : 
reported the facts to Murad Sistani and Hugain Beg Gurd, and He ‘ 
seized him and brought him in. At this time too that iinet 
one (Talib) came with them and claimed a share (in the capture), On 
seeing what had occurred he went off ashamed. Khan Jahan asked. 
the strife-monger (Daid) what had become of his compact and oaths, 
He removed the veil of shame from his face and said, “That engage- 
ment was with the Khan-Khinin. The time has now come to make 
friends and to enter into a new treaty.” ‘Inasmuch as elegance, 
of speech does not light up the darkness of the ruin of action, the 
Khan-Khanan wisely stopped the wiles and story-weaving of the 
wicked one and ordered ~ that he should be relieved of the burden of 
his head of contentious brains. Immediately afterwards he sent the 
head along with Saiyid ‘Abdullah, and reported the fortunate facts. 
The body of the treaty-breaker was affixed to a gibbet at Tanda, 
which is the capital of that country. 


Verse. 
Great God! who has such fortune 
That he takes a world with little trouble. 
Hail to his lofty jewelled umbrella 
The shadow of God shades his throne. 
As yet his sharp sword is hidden, 
As yet one rose of a hundred has not bloomed, 
As yet mystic victories are in store, 
As yet there are good news beyond thought. 

When the facts of this great victory became known, fresh 
thanks were offered to God, the Giver of kingdoms. The market of 
giving and of increase of dignities became active, Saiyid “Abdullah 
was distinguished by liberal gifts of money, etc., and so much red 
and white coin was poured into the skirt of his hopes that he could. 
not carry it away. Bulletins of victory were sent to rulers and 183 — 








i This refers to Khan Jahan’s want to kill Daaid as he was very 
making no answer to Daad. | heantiful, but the officers persuaded 
% Badayini says K. J, did not him to do so, 
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Hail to the Fortune which in the course of 25 days dis- 
such as have seldom appeared to mighty 
first was the dispersal of the Rani’s pride, 
and the execution of Daid. 
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governors. 
played two great victories, 
princes of old times. The 
the second the conquest of Bengal, 
Although the superficial were astonished at these results, yet those 


who know the glorious qualities and actions of the sovereign—his 
wisdom, his recognition of truth, and his purity—considered them but 
as one out of thousands of blessings, and bowed the forehead of 
adoration ! : 
As the general public were troubled by so distant an expedi- 
tion at such an unpropitious season H.M. recognised the fact that a 
speedy return was the forerunner of thanksgiving, and turned back 
on the morn of victory, and spread the shade of justice over Bathpar 
the capital. Great feasts were given, and there was much rejoicing. 
The spiritual market acquired fresh activity, and waves of largesse 


quenched the thirst of the needy. 


Verse. 


Like an ocean which casts up waves, 
Pours out pearls and then retires, 

The subject-cherisher in his universal bounty 
Was like a rain that rains in due season. 


By the glory of the justice of the world’s lord, and the splen- 
did exertions of Khan Jahan and Rajah Todar Mal, that wide coun- 
try came anew into possession, and became an abode of peace. A 
people of opposed nations and habits arrived at repose and the holy 
heart became entirely at rest about a country which from old times 
was called a house of contention (bulghak-khana).' That is to say, 
the dust of commotion was always being stirred up in that country 
by wicked men. V the wise throne-oceupant on beholding the 
tokens of right-thinking and right-acting implored the Divine 
and rayed for increased e: A mankind in general returned 
ks for tl i bestowed on them such a wise, 
iler. They bound the knot of 
skirt and made anspicious- 
Set a gta ; 
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Verse. 
May his reign endure as long as Time. 
May the cachet of cycles appear on his decrees ! 





One of the occurrences was the election of Qutbu-d-din Khan 194 4 
to the rank of a commander of 5000. What day was there when ‘ 
that appreciator of the temporal and spiritual kingdoms did not raise 
officers, wherever stationed, to high rank? Inasmuch as the 
arrangement of the outer world is implicated with the increase of 
degrees of rank he made the canons of justice and equity the blazon 
of the portico of intelligence and used to augment the grades of the 
servants of the court. At once men’s qualities were tested, and the 
world’s market was kept alive. If an account of these measures 
were written, this sublime volume would not contain it. I am con- 
strained to attend to great matters and to refrain from touching 
details. No, No! every detail of the sublime court is the totality 
of the upper world. But the complete description of the events of 
ever adorned dominion is beyond the capacity of the human intelli- 
gence, then what can be done by one a bewildered soul of the frat- 
ernity of contingent existence (anyuman-i-imkan). Especially when 
I have taken on the shoulder of objective the burdens of the social 
state, would the attempt at real asceticism, and at sitting in the 
ravine of obscurity, and at breaking the connection of materiality, 
with a weak heart and a distracted soul, be destructive of peace of 
mind. In writing the tale of enlightenment I have, contrary to fol- 
lowers of the commonplace, made Divine worship and thanks- 
givings for favours received my guide in truth’s wilderness, and have 
in spite of the distraction of conflicting motives applied myself with 
an honest intent and trath-choosing disposition to the accomplish- 
ment of this great task. The holy order which bears the signature 
of Wisdom is that if the hand does not reach the body of the 
skirt, one should not try to seize its hem by a corner, and if there is 
no path to the garden-alley one should not contort the face by trying 
to smell the flowers. Consequently by mentioning some leading 
articles of the court of fortune I in the first place collect materials for 
my own bliss, and secondly I prepare a fresh gift for inquirers both 
present and future. Perhaps by means of this I may have a place in 
their hearts and may become one of the front-sitters of acceptance. 





#58 CHAPTER XXXII, 
One of the occurrences was the sending of an army to punish 
Danda,! the son of Rai Sarjan, the ruler of Ranthambor. ‘That evil- 
“s disposed one went off without leave ‘to his native country of Bandi, 
g and opened the hand of oppression. ‘The just sovereign appointed 
’ Safdar Khan, Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Husain Shaikh, Kandar 

5 Rai, Jandin Sultan, Jaimal and other warriors to make that infatu- 
| ated one who did not see the end of things, crapulous with failure 
and to give protection to the inhabitants, and the shadiness of re- 
pose. 


i 1 B, 410, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Expepition to AJMERB, BTC. 


d-din Sanjari on the day of Isfandirmaz 5 Mihr, Divine month 
September 1576. He went on horseback and was acco 



















glory of doing homage. The wise king made plurality ' the veil of 
unity and alighted at Ajmere on the night of Mihr 16* Mihr, Divine 
month, 26 September, and performed the ceremonies of visiting the 
shrine of the holy sepulchre. The troops of men who had gat nered | 
from the various parts of the earth to offer up their vows, bec 
possessed of joy. Mankind in general carried off abundant stor a 
from the table of bounty. Masters of joy dispelled grief by dancing | a 
and clapping of hands. a 
Verse. bes = 
































The vocalist ministered wine, but ‘twas by the way of the 
ear, eee = 
Outwardly, the city of custom was in féte, inwardly, fresh ver- 
dure was given to the rose-garden of Truth by irrigation, gE, fs 
One of the occurrences was that Kafr Min Singh and the other 
- officers of the province came out and did homage. This faithful band 
had, on the rising of the light of H.M.’s fortune and th 
of the Rana’s star behind the hills of defeat, encamped in Gog 
The outcast from the Divine precincts (dargah) had carried the 
\ of disgrace to these mountain-defiles, ‘The officers from pru 
motives did not go in quest of him, and on account of th 

















1 That is, made society, or per- 
haps business, a veil for solitary con- 
templation. 4 gach 

2 The T. A. says Akbar arrived at 
Ajmere on Thursday 5 Rajab, and 
Badayiini says he arrived on 6 Rajab, | 
which was the anniversary of the | 
saint (29 September 1576). The | 
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transporting provisions they came out of that stony land and reared 
the standards of victory in the open plain. Tricksters' and time- 
servers suggested to the royal ear that there had been slackness in 
extirpating the wretch, and the officers were nearly incurring the 
king’s displeasure. But by the might and profundity of examina- 
tion, which are the glorious characteristics of the world’s lord, the 
yeil was removed from the painted countenance of those evil- 
inclined word-spinners. One of the joyous occurrences was that on 
the day of Bad 22 Mihr, 2 October 1576, which contained the aus- 
piciousness of time and displayed the rays of the glory of the age, 
the coin of Creation’s Treasury (Akbar’s body) was weighed ® accord- 
ing to fixed rule against glorious objects, and there was an assay- 
ment of gifts. 

One of the occurrences was the coming to court of Peshrau K.* 
and his bringing the good news of the last victory, viz., of the de- 
feat of Gajpati and of his having met with his deserts. The brief 
account of this is that he from topsy-turviness of fortune and from the 
inaccessibility of his country transgressed the path of obedience and 
became presumptuous, as has already been briefly narrated. He was 
meditating the plundering of Ghazipir, when Shahbiz K, arrived 
with the army of fortune, and his confidence was shaken. He saw 
it was best to seek safety in flight and hastened off to the ferry of 
Cansa, He crossed the Ganges and stood ready for the battle. The 
heroes by exertions collected boats and proceeded to cross. By 








| Tt is stated by B. 340 that Akbar 





sion on the 8th or 9th Rajab 984. 


was displeased because Man Singh 
did not follow up his victory and so 
he recalled him. this B, is sup- 
ported by Badayiini. Another thing 
which annoyed Alcbar was that Man 
“Singh let his army suffer want in — 
Goganda rather than plunder the 

country 


























But it nearly coincided with the 
solar anniversary. Perhaps the two 
weighments were amalgamated. 

8 B. 498, but Peshran seems to 
have been sent in the 21st year, and 


not the19th, Seesupra 169. Peshrau 


ived to be 90 years of age and died 


| in the 8rd year of Jahangir,Tazuk 71. 
For his biography see the Maasir, 
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their vigorous action the enemy was driven into the desert of defeat. 

They got possession of guns and boats and other goods of his. On 
the march they came to the fort of ! Mahad and set themselves to 
besiege it. Sangrim®* the governor of the fort made the delivery of 
the keys the proof of his own success. Shahbaz K. made over the 
fort to skilful men and pressed forward to punish Gajpati. The 
wretch sought shelter in the forests of Bhojpir, where there are many 
heights and hollows. Though the devoted warriors trod the soil of 
effort, they were not successful, for the slumbrous-fated one, on 
account of the majestic “ Avaunt” (dirbash)of Prestige (ipbal), did 
not see it good to give battle. The victorious army returned and 
took another route. Next day the tyrant® who was looking for his 
opportunity came to the bank of the river in order that he might at 
night stir up the dust of battle. On account of the broken nature 
of the ground, and the ravines, prudence did not permit the courage- 
ous heroes to cross over in front of the enemy. By the guidance of 
Sangrim they marched rapidly to devastate his home. In several 
places there were great contests, and glorious victories were gained. 
As the inwardly darkened one was made hopeless by the orb $ of 
day he made a night-attack, and by his own efforts fell headlong 
into the gloomy abode of destruction. Covered with the dust of 
shame he hastened to Jagdispir, which was the strongest of his: 
places. The strenuous soldiers were for nearly two months engaged 
in cutting down the trees round the dwelling, but by the might a 
the Shahinshih’s prestige the fort was (at last) taken, and the evil- 
doer’s family and belongings were imprisoned in the noose of the 
Divine wrath, while he himself was stained with the dust of dishon- 


our and brought into contempt. 


rr 


1 Variant Mahda, as in B. 446 n. 1 
In J. Il. 154 it appears as Masodha 
jn Sarkar Bihar, and he gives the 
variant Modha which Gladwin and 
Tiefenthaler have. 

2 B. 446 n. 1 and his Erratum to 
p. 340, 1. 19. He was Rajah of Khar- 
akpar, id. 446, 

8 gaduct, a Turkish word literally 
meaning gate-keeper or door-keeper. 
The epithet is used apparently be- 


cause Gajpati ensconced himself in’ 
his forests and would not admit the 
imperialists. The word is properly 
qapiici, from qapu a gate. Meninski 
s.v. qapiet, ed. 1780, has long note. 

4 niiristan-i-roz. Gajpati is repre- 
sented by A.F. as a sort of night 
bird who could not endure the light. 
There is an allusion to Akbar who 
was the orb of day. 
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Peshrau Khan also related how on that night, which was big 
with a great victory, the Divine protection became his fortress owing 
to his turning himself towards the Shihinshah, so that he was 
delivered from his deadly peril. The story of that great deliverance is 
briefly as follows: “ From the time ' that I fell into the custody of that 
insolent and presumptuous one there was not a day which I did not 
expect to be my last. But by the blessing of my remembrance of 
the world-lord, I was kept scatheless. Especially was this so when 
there was a fight with the army of fortune. And the worst time of 
all was the night when that sluamberer in misfortune trod the desert 
of defeat. About seventy prisoners showed (me) the path to annihi- 
lation (ie., they were killed). Among them were four of my com- 
panions. Every one was made over to a scoundrel that he might be 
slain in the forest, and he who was told off to take the life of this 
hopeless one (himself) took me apart, and set himself to cut the woof 
and warp of my existence. I made the holy personality of the 
Shahinshah the medium for drawing nigh to God, and turned the face 
of supplication to the Source of bounties. Sinking my head into my 
collar I became absorbed in meditating that if this osseous tower 
(kakhh-i-istakhwani, i.e., his body) did not protect me I might obtain a 

187 lofty chamber in the blessed abode of joy. When a long time elapsed, 
and there was no sign of the iron-livered executioner, I raised 
my head, and he came forward with supplications and entreaties, and 
said, “ Art thou one of the guests of the banquet of vision, or a 
chosen one of the workshop of mystery, for however much I tried, my 
arm refused to act?” In reply I expounded to him fidelity and the 
wonders of the Shahinshah’s fortune, and became his teacher (guide 
of the path). This discourse concerning the truth had not ended 
when Gajpati passed by us. As he was in the slumber of failure, and 

is hung d a veil over the eye of enlightenment, he 









the holy personality 
aking him my fortress 
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pat 





~were tied, round the driver’s neck in order that I might squeeze 
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all his might, his sword would not come out of the sheath. Suddenly 
that vagabond (Gajpati) of the desert of destruction again passed us, 
Seeing what had taken place he grew wrathful and he scowled, As 
he was in great confusion, for, on the one hand he was in fear of his 
life, and of being captured, and on the other was the thought of 
how he could conyey his family into safety, he lost the path of aus- 
piciousness. At a signal from him the same executioner took me on 
an elephant and went off in order that he might dispose of me in 
a safe place and at his ease. The elephant was newly caught and 
vicious. The man got hurt and flung himself down, and in so domg 
he got kicked and swooned away. Just then the elephant made a 
fearful noise, and ran off, aud on hearing the terrible sound all the 
other elephants stampeded, Soon I came to a desert where there 
wasno sign of man. During this rapid career I flung my arms, which 




























throat, and that when he was done for, I might convey myself 0 
plage of safety. The driver thought “he’s trying to make fast to 
me.’*At last he perceived my object and contrived to fling himself 
off. Th elephant continued to rush on. At break of day he halted, — 
and I flung myself off and fell on my face and became insensible,. a 
recovered\ my senses at midday. In a very weak state I managed 
to come iyo the road. A horseman came in sight, and harried on, 
séxanger. I thought he was a person I knew and 
called out. He réagognised me and made the prostration of thanks- 
giving. He was one of the attendants who vege making a keen 
search for me. I retrirned thanks for the glorious results of my 
meditation on the holy ¥ ersonality and for the marvellous Diviae 
aid, and got on the sad dle and became DORABS: and thankfal. 
Just then I heard a kettledrum. I hastened in its direction ond 
saw ‘Arab Bahadur and a (party of soldiers who Rae looking 
for me. I came with him to 3 hbaz K. and told him thes lo 
Loy the spiritual and temporal King 


of how I had been succoured L?, ; : : 
of Kings. All bowed their pieads on witnessing this great 
$ > 


miracle. 


T magnify the multiplex, eat Be ee a 188 
rays of guardianship for the protection a ete goes 4 
may be far away from the precincts of vag Carpe a ia ca 
which brighten the eyes of the hearts of the augpysins oes : 


thinking m 
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in the court of the Presence. Accordingly,' many a time during 
this august campaign did he cause the children who had come to 
despair of him to be filled with joy by the good news of his being 
alive and of his returning. Some of those who were sunk in the 
whirlpool of ignorance and who regarded the tricklings of truth as 
merely conventional comfortings, arose from their negligent somno- 
lence, bedewed with shame.” 

God be praised for that the throne-occupier of Unity in Multi- 
plicity continually raises by wonderful contrivances the sincere to 
increased light, and kindles a lamp of guidance for the unfortunate 
who are in the gloomy abode of ignorance, and makes them acquaint- 
ed with illumination. What marvel is it if the holy spirits of 
highly-favoured God-knowers have such wondrous power? Or how 
is it strange if those who rub their foreheads on the thresholds of 
holy souls have such joy after agony ? But petty-spirited formalisis 
from smallness of understanding imagine real excellence and spiri- 
tual eminence to exist among the rag-wearers of the desert of asceti- 
cism, and on beholding such miracles as these (in Akbar) bindthou- 
sands of loads of astonishment on the heavy-footed porters of their 
hearts, | 
Amongst the wonderful things which he (Peshrau K.) rlated was 
this: “ While I was hastening along I fell in with a manin qiains.® He 
took pity on my loneliness * and made his servant ge with me. In re- 
turn for his kindness I released him, On that-véty day just as he® 





4 This Seems to refer to the time 
when he'was travelling post and by 
Jand. 4f he had been in the boat 
(see xt, p. 169) he would have had 
hie boatmen, and perhaps the four 
ccmpanions whom he alludes to at 
p- 186. Perhaps the loneliness re- 
fers to his being in a foreign coun- 
try and ignorant of the language. 
He had been brought up in Tabriz. 
6 The sentence is obscure, but I 
nk the “he” in this place must 


1 Tt is not clear whether this is a 
general statement or refers only to 
the children of Peshrau K. 

2 Meaning that) when Akbar told 
friends or relations that some absent 
one would return, they thought it was 
merely “ vacant chaff well meant for 

grain.” ‘This sentence seems to 

show that the previous sentence is 

a general statement and does not 
“ to Peshrau. 

‘Perhaps this was a 
be Se Ww 
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by being separated from the unfortunate one emerged from the de- Be. 
file of the wilds, so did I by the unluckiness of his coming fall eo 
prison. In the beginning of that night which was followed by the: 
dawn which released me from my deadly captivity he, with many 
other prisoners, was sent tothe pit of annihilation. Just as 1 by the 
misfortune of his company was seized by evil, so was I by the bless- 
ing of his departure made the attainer of happiness.” 

One of the occurrences was the erasure of the writing of the life 
of Biri Sal. When the light of the celestial rays, which is the shin- 
ing lamp of daily-inereasing fortune, made Gajpati a vagabond of 
the desert of ruin, and when, though Shergarh! was a strong refuge, 
he from confusion and mortal fear and with the thorn of failure in 
his foot hastened to the hill-country of Rohtais, and put upon lis 
shoulder the mantle of ignominy, his brother Biri Sal and many 
others of the rebels put their trust in the hills and glades of the for-— 
est. Brave and active men followed and suddenly fell upon them, 
and he and many others were slain. Much booty was obtained. 

Another event of increasing fortune was the taking of the fort 
of Rohtis. Wherens loyalty, laboriousness, and the non-selling ® of 
service are the keys of success, and the untiers of the knots of deeds’ 
and of glorious enterprises—which worldlings regard as diffieult— 
this fort, the taking of which by physical means was an arduous” 
task, was easily gained and with little effort. When Gajpati was: 
trodden under foot by misfortune, his son Sri Ram * and a number 





to have his servant. He gave his 
servant to Peshrau and presumably 
departed to his home. The servant 
went with Peshrau. Peshrau’s com- 
ing freed the servant from the neces- 
sity of staying on in the jungle, 
but the ill-luck of his company led 
to Peghrau’s being seized. Then 
the servant was led off to execution, 
and Peshrau says his departure 
saved him. Peshrau’s story does not 
occur in the Lucknow edition. It is 
an interesting tale, but A. F. has done 
his best to spoil it by his turgid 
and staccato mode of writing. Pesh- 
84 














rau was a title, and was apparently 
given on account of the courier's 
activity. His real name, or at least 
another name, was Mihtar Séadat. 
See B. 497, and Jahangir's Memoirs. 
1 Ruined village in Shahabad dis- 
trict 20 miles S.W. Sasaram. Sher 
Shih built a strong fortress here 
which is described in the Archwo- 
logical Survey. I. @. XXIL 272. — 
2 Khidmat nafaroshi. A. F. re- 
flects on those who, as he expresses 
it, sell their services, t.c., do not act 
from loyalty but from greed. 
3 This name does not oceur in the 
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189 of audacious rebels collected materials of defence and established 
themselves in Shergarh. Shahbaz K, set himself to besiege it, 
and commenced to construct sabdt (covered ways), etc. Most 
of the rebels in the country took the highway of submission. During 
this interval, by tho wondrous working of prestige, a fresh flower 
adorned the garden of wishes. The brief account of this is that 
when the country was without any great officer, Rohtias fell into the 
hands of Junaid. He made it over to one of his trusted followers 
named Saiyid Muhammad. When Junaid was killed, Saiyid Muham- 
mad for some time guarded the fort with evil intentions. But as he 
had no proper backing, he thought to himself that he might, by the 
mediation of some influential person at the imperial court, use the 
fort as an offering and so become one of the imperial servants. But 

~ from abundant shrewdness he did not openly say anything. At this 
time the bandits of the neighbourhood of the fort, without whose 
concurrence it was difficult to get near the hill, were influenced by 
dread of the imperial army and elected to become loyal. Mogaffar 
Khan also marched with the army of Bihar to take the fort. The 
garrison lost endurance, and they opened up a correspondence with 
Shahbaz K. by sending trusty men to him and making proposals for 
obtaining quarter. He readily acceded to their wishes, and went 
there rapidly with some brave men. He made the bewildered garri- 
son joyful and returned thanks to God. Mogaffar Khan on hearing 
of this delightsome conquest sorrowfully retraced his steps. 

One of the occurrences was the taking of Shergarh. When, 
owing to daily increasing fortune, Rohtis had come into possession, 
the inhabitants of this mountainous tract (koh-piya) lost confidence. 

Before the veil had been removed from the face of their actions, Sri 
Ram, their head, wisely recognised the majesty of the imperial fortune, 
and paid his repects to Shahbiz K. He delivered over the keys of 
the fort to him and amended his eyil fortune. 

One of the occurrences was the despatch of victorious troops to 
the province of Jalor and Sirohi and their being successful. When 
it came to the august hearing that Taj Khan Jalori had twisted his 
head away from obedience, and that Deora Rai of Sirohi was also, 

‘ rance, not observing the rules of servitude, Tarson Khan, 





om the office of the Rani of 
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Rai Rai Singh, Saiyid Hashim Birha, and many skilful fighters were 
appointed. ‘They were to begin by using soothing and admonitory 
language in order that they might guide the recalcitrants into the 
highway of obedience. If the object could be effected by these 
means, which are approved by the wise, they were not to take the 
path of battle, but to assure them of the reward of the Divine favour, 
Otherwise, they were to put down their feet firmly on the field of 
effort, and to regard the Divine Will as involved in the cutting of 
the warp and woof of the existence of such turbulent spirits. Sie 
warriors soon reached Jalor, and ‘l’aj Khan bound himself to the sad- 
dle-straps of enduring dominion by proofs of repentance. When this 
business had been easily disposed of, they addressed themselves to 
proceed to Sirohi. The Rai of that place also awoke from his somno- 
lent fortune, and came with an ashamed countenance to the servants 
of dominion. He, together with Taj Khan, set off to perform the wor- 
ship of prostration at the holy threshold. By orders from H.M. Tar- 
son K. hastened to the government of Pattan-Gujrat. Saiyid Ha- 
shim and Rai Rai Singh took up their quarters in the town of Nadot1 
and made the strife-mongers of that country obedient. The roads of 
ingress and egress from the Rina’s country were closed. i 
One of the occurrences was the directing of the standards of 
world-conquest towards Goganda, The holy heart meditated the 
administration of the country by hunting in that direction, so that 
the disobedient there might once for all be made wanderers in the 
desert of failure, and also that by the blessing of the advent of the 
king of kings the inhabitants might choose the light of auspicious- 
ness. In this way the spectacle of the Divine marvels would in- 
crease the enlightenment of the skilful, and the casting down of the 
evil, and the cherishing of the good—which are the most choice form 
of Divine worship, and the fountain of spiritual and secular excellen- 
ces—would be accomplished ona proper scale and without the admix- 
ture caused by the courting of sellers of their services, and without 
the introduction of the artifices of mischief-makers. Also outward 
matters would be disposed of according to spiritual considerations. 
What a fine work this is which both bears on its face the glum of 
devotion, and also is a powerful help to the development of training! 








1 By 387, J. TL, 254. Tt is in Gujrat. 
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Though at first sight well-wishing has reference to the good, yet on 
profound inspection it is clear that there may be well-wishing with 
reference to the evil. And though at first sight it is reproof which 
is addressed to the disobedient and turbulent, yet in reality it is a 
source of bliss for such as are pure. Por by the vigour of a proper 
jnvestigation, the testmg of the essential substance is brought to the 
touchstone of the balance, so that the cherishing of the first class (i.¢., 
the good) and the source of exaltation may be impressed on the mind 
of the superficial followers of custom. And it is clear that the assem- 
blage of the duties of sovereignty reposes primarily on the responsi- 
bility of throne-oceupiers of wide capacity who belong to the palace 
of Sultan Wisdom. From this view the pious King of Kings applies 
his own holy spirit to the disposal of matters which cannot be man- 
aged in the most excellent way by his servants. Accordingly at this 
time, which was the beginning of the radiation of the luminary of 
prestige, when a ray showed that the Rana had lifted up his head for 
sedition in the southern hill country, and that Rai Narayan Das! was 
rearing the standard of presumption in Idar, and also that the heads 
of another faction were itching with pride, he resolved to go hunting *® 

in that country. On the day of Marisfand 29 Mihr, Divine month, 

the different grades of officers and a number of servants who had the 
bliss of being at court came forward in troops, adorned with steel, and 
presented themselves for inspection. 


Verse. 
The heroes were sunk in iron from head to foot, 

_______ Their appearance was like that of a mirror, 
cece snagaed himself in iron 
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great army made its appearance. On 81 Mihr, Divine month (abe 
1] October 1576), after Divine worship—which consisted in thes 
ment of outward affairs—he marched from the pleasant spot o 
towards Goganda. A sublime order was given that the officers of the 
guard (wmrd-i-kishik)! should every day after performing their ser- 
vice hasten forward and become the watchmen of the processes of en- 
lightenment, and also that they should when entering on their duties ; 
of serving in tho fore-conrt of the Presence perform the kornish. a 

When the standards of fortune approached their destination many of — 
the presumptuous ones of that country rubbed the forehead of obe~ 
dience. The Rana went into the hill country of contempt before the 
majesty of the Shihinshah. Out of precantion and farsightedness 
Qutbu-d-din Khan, Rajah Bhagwant Dis, and Kiar Man Singh with | 

sundry of the imperial servants were sent off in order that they might 
go into the hollows of the hills and lay hands on the villainous dwel 
in ravines. Qulij Khin, Khwaja Ghifgn-d-din ‘Ali Asaf Khan, Mir 
Ghiagu-d-din ‘Ali Naqib Khan, Timir Badakhshi, Mir Abulghaig, 
Niiram Qulij and many other strenuous men were sent on that day to 
Idar in order that they might clear that country of the weeds of the 
ungrateful. 

One of the occurrences was H.M.’s inclination towards the oa a 

grimage to the Hijaz. But on the petition of the officers of dominion 
he abandoned his intention. The world’s lord in his abund: 
and recognition of the truth is ever strenuous in doing the will of 
God. And in spite of all his treasures, material and spiritual, he, | 
both when going off duty, and when 
coming on duty. The kornish and 








1 Kishik is a Turkish word, mean- 
inga baton. This obscure sentence 


does not occur in the Lucknow ed. 
Some light is thrown on it by the 9th 
Ain of the 2nd Book, Blochmann 267. 
In the Ain text this Ain is called 
the Ain-i-Kishik, and Blochmann 
has translated that as ‘‘ Rules about 
mounting guard.” It would seem 
from this chapter that guards were 
relieved and inspected in the even- 
ing, and the order of Akbar seems to 
have been that the officers should 
perform the kornish or the taslim 


taslim were ordinary salutes and 
different from the sijda or prostra- : 
tion which was only allow | to. iyi 
followers of the Divine 
then only in private : 1b 

phrase “become the watchmen of 
the processes of enlightenment” 
scems to mean that after and before — 
performing their ministerial duties 

of watching they became by appear: 
ing before Akbar guardians of en- : 
lightenment or spiritual 
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owing to his wide capacity and ample talents, does not regard what 

he has attained to as the satisfaction (lit. breakfast) of his desires. 

And because the world-illuminating light has taken possession of his 

vision, he looks not at his own daily-inereasing beauty, and the glance 

of search is ever beaming from the eastern horizon of his soul. ‘The 

foot of his genius is ever in quest of the sign of the signless One 

(God). At this time a set of persons without ties! (Jawanddn) who % 
hailed from the land of simplicity perceived the royal cavalier’s > 
eagerness for bodily acts of devotion and especially for visiting dis- i 
tant shrines of martyrs,® and suggested again to this keen traveller 

of the wilderness of search the pilgrimage to the Hijaz. Though from 

the plenitude of his wisdom it was clear to him that pilgrimage * was 

the first step (only) for truth-seeking ascetics, and that those who had 

gone upon such journeys, and still more those who had reached the 
fountain-head of their desires, had gathered up their skirts from such 

earthly and formal worship and given their energies to other things. 

There were other tasks for the great ones of the social world, and their 

worship was of another character. Hspecially was this so in the case 

of justice-administering rulers, and most of all was it so in the case of , 
such a world-Adorner who had taken the burden of mankind on his 
shoulders, and who, by his skilful projects, and flashing scimitar, had 
converted the territories of so many great princes into an abode of 

peace. How could such a form of worship be deemed suitable for 

him? Nevertheless the God-loving sovereign felt constrained to 


192 fulfil every condition of solidarity, and so grasped this journey in the 


skirt of his energies. The Court-favourites and the sages of the holy 
assemblages described the devotions of the social and the recluse- 
state—they were already clear to his truthful mind—and repre- 










blood. M‘uinu-d-din, for in- 
died a natural death. 

s the meaning rather is 

p for ascetics is the 
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Pleasant abode of the cherishing of their subjects. The 
Sovereign, in accordance with his own lofty understanding, and 
the sake of guarding the hearts of the sincere and single-minded, 
erased the characters of his desire from his heart-tablet. ia 
As theres: was a necessity for making some arrangement, his 
right-judging mind determined that an upright and experienced man _ 
should be sent to that country in order that, whilst the precious 
jewel of truth became polished by the spiritual retractation r 
pose), so also might outward performance be effected by ee 
this deputation. Sultan Khwaja Naqshbandi—who had anabundant _ 
portion of the above qualities—was on the day mentioned ® appointed 
“ Amir-i-Haj ” and dispatched. He was given six lakhs of rupees. 
and 12,000 khil‘ats in order that he might distribute presents in accord- 
ance with the rules of propriety, and also might bestow gifts on those _ 
who chose to exile themselves for this long journey. An order was’ 
also given that inquiries should be undertaken and a clear list made — 
of the recluses of that country, who from being occupied in looking — 
after their souls, had not leisure to follow professions or handicrafts, 
and of the other patient paupers of the land. The object of his holy 
thought was that an enlightened person of the court might be sent 
every year to that country so that abundant provision might be made 
from the table of the Shahinshah’s bounty for the needy of that country ae 
as for the necessitous of other climes. There were various classesof 
men in this auspicious caravan, and especially those connected with 
the family of contemplation and enlightenment, and those associated 





2 No day is expressly mentioned. 
Perhaps the date in question is that 
on which Akbar left Ajmere, which 
was 31 Mihr, or 11th October 1576. 
The Iqbalnama however gives the: 
date of Sultan Khwaja’s departure 
as Thursday 2 Sh‘aban or 25th Octo- 
ber 1576. Perhaps however this is” 


1 The sentence is obscure, and per- 
haps the meaning is that as external 
circumstances prevented Akbar from 
going in person, a deputy was ap- 
pointed. The “spiritual retracta- 
tion” mentioned in the same sen- 
tence is in the original bazgasht-i- 
m‘dnavi, and scems to mean the re- 


turn of Akbar's spirit from the 
Hijaz. Though he did not actually 
go there, his spirit went, or was 
going, and then, after the expostu- 
lations of his courtiers, his spirit 
returned. 





the date on which the carayan and 
the army parted company. The 
Tqbalnama adds that Akbar put on 
the pilgrim’s dress and that he took 
S. Khwaja by the hand and made 
him his deputy. = 
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with demonstration and testimony (shahwd). Never before had there 
been such a coming of seekers of blessing from India to that country. 
S‘aadat! Yar Koka, Shah Khwaja, Malik Mahmiid, Qazi ‘Imadu-l- 
mulk, Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Wa‘iz ® (preacher) Mulla ‘Abdullah 
Wafadar, Khwaja Ashraf, Khwaja Husain ‘Ali Parkhari, Maulana 
Fazli Naushad, Shah Mirza, Jamal Khan Bilie were among the pil- 
grims. In his great kindness H.M. ordered that the officers who 
had been dispatched to Goganda and Idar should act as escort. The 
large caravan went by the way of the Haldi pass, and proceeded with 
the victorious army to Goganda. They passed through the defiles 
and ridges and reached Panwara. From that place Qutbu-d-din 
Khan and Rajah Bhagwan Das and the other soldiers who had been 
appointed to extirpate the Rana, turned back and went off to 
Goganda. When they reached the native country of that ill-fated 
one, he went off to the pit of contempt and placed the mantle of 
198 concealment on his head. The troops which had been sent off to 
march to Idar escorted the pilgrims stage by stage aud arrived there 
on the day of Amardid 7 Abin, Divine month. The haughty ones 
of that country went off to the defiles of the hill-country, but a number 
of Rajpiits took post in temples and houses and resolved to die. A 
- number of heroes such as Hira Bhan, ‘Umr* Khan Afghan, and Hasan 
Bahadur hastened to extirpate them. ‘The ill-fated ones unsheathed 
their swords and made ready their spears and came forward to the 
scene of life-sacrifice. Many of the imperial soldiers turned back, 
but those above named brought the jewel of firmness to the magnifi- 
cent market and behaved marvellously. Umr Khan and Hasan 
Bahadur drank the last wholesome draught and went to the paradise 
of repose. The stiff-necked and ignorant ones fell headlong into 
the pit of annihilation, and the city together with abundant plunder 
fell into the hands of the imperial servants, and they occupied them- 
selves in keeping order and in administering justice. From thence 








1 Possibly this is the son or step- married A. F's son ‘Abdu-r-Rahman, 
son of Gulbadan Begam. See Bloch- A.N. IIL 579. 
mann 443. Gulbadan B. speaks in * This is the Transoxiana priest 


RinaidP Hartson Sandee var: mentioned at p. 74 of text. 
81 ae 
she died in 1003, A.H. t seems probable that this is 


had | a sister Haji 










father of Khan Jahan Lodi. See Aba 
_ Turab’s “ History of Gujarat,” p. 84 






the father of Daulat K. and grand-- 
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the pilgrim-caravan moved towards Gujarat, and Timur Badakhshy — q 
and a number of officers escorted it. On account of the periods 
being unseasonable for the sea-journey the caravan halted in ; 
Ahmadabad 

One of the occurrences was that the far-seeing prince raised 
Khwaja Shah Mangir Shirazi, who was an adept at the mysteries of 
uccounts, to the high office of Vizier. He had formerly been 
appointed one of the head-officers! of the Perfumery department, but 
owing to his quickness and zeal (josh-i-rashd) he had disputes with 
Mogaffar Khin and was dismissed. After much ill-success he joined 
Mun‘im Khan, and when he came to court about the affairs of Bengal 
his abilities became conspicuous. When Mun‘im Khan died, Rajah 
odar Mal on account of questions about accounts imprisoued him 
and pat chains on him. H.M. from his great appreciation of merit 
sent an order, summoning him to court. At this time, which was 
the beginning of the smiling of the Spring of dominion, Shah 
Mangir ylorified the forehead of his fortune by prostration on the holy 
threshold, and without the recommendation of courtiers—which is 
what helps most men—and without experience—which the experts 
regard as the evidence for promoting servants—the weight and in- 
fluence of the Khwaja increased. Though the wide capacity and 
aboundiny knowledge of H M. are independent of the help of a 
minister (Dastar), and though the brilliance of the wisdom of this 
unique one of creation puts the ordinary servants of the Sultanate 
into the straits of inactivity. yet from his appreciative power, and 194 
from his shutting his eyes to the shining of his own God-given 
beauty, he is ever searching for a good man (saru-t-adam) and con- 
tinually expresses by words and acts his wish for such a choice man, 
and assigns to him the office of a living second soul and a third eye 
(to Akbar’s own). But it is apparent that the incomparable Deity 
wills that the holy personality of the Shahinshah should come forth 
from retirement and seclusion, and that the disciplinary laws of 
mortals—which are fitted to be universal regulations, should come — 
forth from him whom He himself hath made great, and that the 
world illuminating beauty of the lord of the earth should be 








| ['shraf-i-itriyat. Apparently countant to the department (Mugh- 
his appointment was that of ac- rif). See Blochmann 480, 
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impressed on the hearts of small and uch a wise man of wide 
capacity and the unique of the uneq urt—such as H.M. is 
looking for-—were found, a number of short-sighted persons belong- 
ing to the world of formalism would adopt the injurious idea that 
those great laws emanated from this man’s wisdom! Though the 
‘wise of the age do not see the propriety of the Unique one of God’s 
having a Vizier, yet as H.M. observes the connection between spiri- 
tnal and temporal things and preserves both of these high matters, 
he on the day of Gosh 14 Aban, Divine month, appointed the 
Khwaja to this high office. Although he possessed no share of the 
current sciences, yet he was at the head of the first-rate men of the 
age for excellence in speech and in action, and together with these 
qualities he had a wide capacity. 

One of the occurrences was that when he encamped at the town 
of Mohi' Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan, Shah Fakhru-d-din Mashhadi, 
Shah Budagh Khan, Muttalib Khan and the officers of the province of 
Malwa came and did observance. Hach of them was the recipient 

of favours in accordance with the degree of his loyalty. For some 
days that spot was made illustrious by the Shahinshah, and the con- 
dition of the inhabitants was properly supervised. Bahadurs such as 
Ghazi Khan Badakhshi, Sharif K. Atka, Mujahid K. and Subhan 
Quli Turk were left in Mohi, and ‘Abdu-r-Rahman son of Muyid Beg, 
and ‘Abdu-r-Rahman the son of Jalalu-d-din Beg, and others were left 
in Madariya. Similarly, brave men were appointed to other places in 
order that whenever that wicked strife-monger (Rana Partab) should 
come out of the ravines of disgrace he might suffer retribution. 
When the holy mind had disposed of the affairs of that region, he 
on the day of Mihr 16 Azar, Divine month, proceeded by way of 
Banswala (Banswara) towards Malwa. His whole wish was that the 
country might obtain justice by the blessing of his advent, and that 
the general community might, under the shadow of his graciousness. 
obtain rest aud repose. , 

One of the occurrences was that Qutbu-d-din K. and Rajah 
1agwant Das were censured. The brief account of this is that the 
reached the abode of the Rana. 
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without orders, came to court on hearing of the approach 
royal standards, As the observance of the orders of the 
rests, in the first place, on great commanders, and in the seco 
the inferior servants, they were excluded from the bliss of 
homage and were reproved. When they showed signs of penit 
(lit, when the characters of repentance were clear in the lines of th 
foreheads to correct readers of such marks), and had m 
fession of their shortcomings, they were permitted to 
selves. 


that a set of ignorant persons had vexed the pilgrims by 
ing them about the officers of the Feringhi ports. Though 
pure highnesses ! were addressing them with words of wisdom, and 

Pa 


Gujarat. This would 
the caravan to come up . ith: 
According to Badayiini, text IT. 
Gulbadan B. and her party le 
in 982, and he also seems to say | 
they reached Mecca in pan 
But what I think he m 
they sailed from Surat i 
also I think there b 
in his dates and that 982. 
should be 988 and 984, unless: 
his 982 only refers to the end of 
year and to the joumey from Agi 
to Fathpiir, Certainly A. F, says, 
IIL. 145, that Gulbadan B. and her 
party left Fathpir in the end of ; 
Mihr of the 20th year, ie, 
middle of October 1575 
983. Nigamu-d-din 
391, puts the departu: 
year, and he seems to 
with the appointm 


1 Hazrat Qadsi, lit. holy Pres- 
ences: cf. Hazrat Begaman A.N. 
66, 1. 5. I think this expression 
must refer to Gulbadan Begam and 
the ladies who accompanied her on 
pilgrimage. If it does not refer to 
them it must mean either the holy 
persons such as Sultan Khwajah 
and the Maulvis who were with 





the pilgrims, or some other noble 
ladies who were in the caravan. 
But I am doubtful if the phrase 
“holy Presences” would be applied 
to Sultan K. and the Maulvis, and 
we do not hear that any ladies of 
high rank, except Gulbadan B. and 
her party, went on pilgrimage at 
this time. ‘Then also there were two 
ships engaged, and one, the Selimi, 
was only for the ladies. Surely only 
ladies of Gulbadan B. and other 
Begams’ rank would be allowed the | 
privilege of a separate ship. The | 
difficulty is that Gulbadan and her 
party left Fathptr long before the 
caravan, but then Badaytni tells us 
that they were detained for a year in 
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imperial officers were encouraging them, the generality refused to 
be comforted. In his great kindness H.M.! could not allow this 
company of voluntary exiles to be left in distress. Accordingly he 
summoned Qulij Khan, who held several of the parts of Gujarat, to 
come to him by relays* of horses from the camp at Idar, and then he 
sent him off to Gujurat in order that he might go as far as the 
seashore and soothe and assist the pilgrims. 

{The Iqbalnima seems to clear up the difficulty about the 
ladies huving started long before the caravan, for it says expressly 
that Qulij K. arranged for the departure in the ship Selimi of 
“the chaste ladies of the harem who had started before” (the 
caravan). ] 

By the might of the good fortune of the Shahinshah he in a 
short space of time performed that excellent service. ‘The secluded 
ladies® of the court of chastity sailed in the ship Selimi, and Sultan 


hajas or pilgrimages, and that they 
spent a year at Aden on account of © 
their having been shipwrecked, and 
returned in 992 (1584). A. FP. says, 
IIT. 385, that they spent 3} years in 
the Hijaz and were detained for 
seyen months, on the return voyage, 
at Aden. If they left Surat in 
Sha‘han 984 they probably would be 
in time for the Haj which took place in Banswara. From there Qulij K. 
in the last month of that year. The went to Surat and with the assis- 
other three hajas would be those of | tance of a Cambay merchant named 
985-87. 988 began in February Kalyan Rai got passes for the ships 
1580, and this might bring them to and had them dispatched. 

Aden in April of that year where 8 I think this must be Gulbadan 
Bayazid found them, (A. 8. B. J., and the other ladies. It appears, 


was at Udaipiir, one might have ex- 
pected that the order would have 
directed Qulij K. to proceed direct 
from Tdar to Surat. But it appears 
from Nigamu-d-din, Elliot V. 408 
and 404, that Qulij was brought to 
Akbar by the messenger, who was 
‘Ali Murad Uzbeg (Badayini I]. 
248), and that the meeting took place 
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vol. 66, Part I, for 1898). Blliot V. 402, that the vessels sailed 
' Possibly the meaning is that the from Surat. According to Nizamu- 
ladies could not leave the other pil- d-din 386 and Badayiini 11. 242 
_ grims behind. the difficulty was about getting pass =~ 
2 basp-yam, ‘Vhe text wrongly ports (qaul) from the Portuguese. 
See P. de Courteille’s Qulaj K. with the help of Kalyan Rai 
at Quiij K. was at arranged matters. Badayini says, 
I. 242, that Kalyan Rai was a bagal 
-keeper) of Cambay. 










_adorned by just subjects. 
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Khwaja and the other officers made the voyage in the s 
The Christian rulers and the chiefs of every country regard 
advent (of the pilgrims) as an honour and gathered the mater 
eternal bliss. 

One of the occurrences was that while the splendour | 
august standards was casting glorious rays on the territo 
Banswara, Rail Pertap the head of that district-—who ‘ 
stubborn—and Rail Askaran ruler of Dingarpir and of 
spirits of that country came and paid the prostration of 
Inasmuch as H.M’.s nature is to accept excuses, and to che 
the humble, he accepted the shame of their having rendered ‘litt 
service, at the rate of good service, and took the life, the honour 
the country of this faction under the protection of his justi 
kindness. ‘lhey were exalted by special favours, Page 


One of the occurrences was that the Mirzada ‘Ali Kh 
and did homage. He brought 65 elephants out of the spoil 
eastern provinces, and gave wonderful accounts of those 


and of the good services of the devotees of their lives. 


There 

cause for thanksgiving to the unequalled Creator. ' 
One of the occurrence was that troops were appoint 
Goganda. At this time it came to the august hearing that tl 
had again made the hills and defiles means for turbulence’ 
engaged in evil thoughts. On the day of Dibmihr 15 Dai, 1 
month, Rajah Bhagwant Das, Kiar Man Singh, M. Khan the of 
Bairam K., Qasim K. Mirbahar, and a number of experienced then’ 
went off to that country. By the great attention of the Shahinshali 
that country was cleared from the thorn-brake of rebellion, and 


One of the occurrences was that Rajah Todar Mal and 
K. Khwajasara arrived in Banswara from Bengal and di 
‘They presented glorious spoils of that county— among the 
noted elephants—and praised the wondrous and daily-iner ast 
tune as shown in the success of the imperial servants, the 
of foes, the cleansing of the country from ingrates, and the 
of the inhabitants. > 


' iB. 
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One of the occurrences was that in Dipalpir, Rahman Quli Kk. 
Qishbegi (falconer) arrived from the Hijaz and did homage. He 
produced before H.M. the petitions of the Sharifs und other 
officers of that country. H.M. stiyed some days in that neighbonr- 
hood for disposing of various matters of administration. 

One of the occurrences was the mission of Rajah Birbar and 
Rai Lankaran to Dangarpir. ‘The brief account of this is that the 
Rajah of that place had from his good fortune petitioned throug) 
some intimates of the court that his daughter—who was one of the 
distingnished of the age for chastity and wisdom—might be in- 
cluded among the palatial servants (4e., might be married to 
Akbar). In this way a rare jewel would find its proper place, and 
also a great help would be given to his (the Rajah’s) relations. 
H.M. had regard to his loyalty and granted his request. Those two 
confidential servants were given leave in order that they might 


convey in a choice manner the secluded one to the harem of 
fortune. 


One of the occurrences was that on the day of Farwardin 19 
Isfandarmaz, Divine month, a report came from Rai Rai Singh, 
announcing the conquest of Sirohi and the taking of Abigarh.! 
The brief account of this is that the Rai of Sirohi Sultan Deorah 
from his ill-fate, and native Savagery, came to his own country with 

197 an evil intention, Ata signal from H.M., Rai Rai Singh, Saiyid 
Hashim and other servants went to conquer that country, and to 
punish that evil-disposed person. ‘They began by entering the 
country and by besieging him. As the fort was strong, and he was 
without calculating reason, he thought that the lofty hills would 

c protect him, and his arrogance increased. The warriors took up 

their abode there and proceeded to act leisurely instead of rapidly. 

Rai Rai Singh sent for his family from his home. He whose 

fortune was slumbrous (the Rai of Sirohi) attacked the caravan on 
the voad with a number of determined men, Many Rajputs who 
ith the convoy and under the leadership of Raimal fought 
| there was a great fight. Many fell on both sides, but 
| of daily-increasing fortune that audacious high- 

va nd in the desert of failure. 

That country 




















































CHAPTER XXXtIy, 


eluded in the imperial dominions, and they haste 


Abiarh.' ‘The real name of this place is Arbada Acal 
spells the words), and it had been converted by men’s 
by time into Abigarh. They say that Arbuda is the 
spirit who comes in a female form to guide those who have 
astray in the desert of search, Acal means a hill, and the 
's that that pure form is Specially associated with th 
Abfigarh is near Sirdhi, and on the borders of Ajmere. 
Gujarat. Its extent is about seven kos. On the top of the h 
Rana built in former times a sky-high fortress. ‘The road to 
very difficult. There are springs of good water, and sweet- 
wells, and there is sufficient cultivation to support the gal 
‘There are various flowers and odoriferons plants, and the air is 
pleasant. Wealthy people have for the sake of spiri a 
erected temples and shrines there. The victorious 
the fort by the aid of daily-increasing fortune, and 
fortress, such as great princes would have found it diffic 
quer, came into the hands of this party of loyalists with li 
S. Deorah was bewildered by the majesty of the Sultanate: 
Shahinshah and fell to supplications. He took re 
auspicious servants, and made the key of the fort th 
opening the knot of his fortune, by delivering it to them. | 
Singh left the fort in charge of able men, and proceeded 
along with the Rai of Sirohi. 

One of the occurrences was the sending the army of fo: 
to Khindesh. Rajah ‘Ali Khan, the ruler of that country, being 
backed up by the other rulers of the Deccan, was remiss in 
obedience and service, The world’s lord, in his abundant ¢ 
ness which shows itself to high and low, appointed on th 
Bahram 20 Isfandarmaz, Divine month, a suitable 
the charge of Shihabud-din Ahmad Khan, to proceed 
province. Qutbu-d-din Khan, Shuj‘aat, Baqi K., Naurat 
Nijit K., ‘Ali Dost K. and many others were appoint 
service. ‘lhe order given was that they were it 
to address awakening words to the slumbrous in the 3 








! B. 358, n. 1, and J. 11, 251. 1t is Mount Abu. 
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* gatherers in the garden of good service. If from an evil star they 
remained in slumber, the troops were to exert themselves to clear 
off the rust from those darkened ones by the flashings of Indian 
swords. ‘They were to make over the country to just and dis- 
interested men, and to protect the subjects generally, who are a trust 
from God. 

One of the occurrences was that Rajah ‘Todar Mal was dis- 
patched to the province of Gujarat. When it came to the august 
hearing that that territory was in a disturbed state owing to the care 
lessness of Wazir K., he bade skilful and trusty men to go there 
quickly and endeavour to put it into order with the aid of the officers 
of the country. He hastened there and showed the jewel of his 
abilities to mankind. The inhabitants and the visitors to the 
province enjoyed prosperity. 

One of the occurrences was that Shahbaz K. came to Dipalpir 
from the eastern provinces with the success due to his good 
services, and did homage. When the capture of Rohtas, his victory 
over Gajpati and his other good services became known to H.M., 
wn order was issued that he should make over Rohtaés to Muhibb 
‘Ali K., and come to court. On the day of Ashtad 26 Isfandarmaz, 
Divine month, he rubbed the forehead of devotion on the threshold 
of fortune, and was exalted and encompassed by royal favours. 
As H.M. was desirous that the world-conquering armies should 
proceed with all expedition to the Deccan, and make that land a 
station of peace aud a centre of justice, he signified to him that he 
should see to the equipment of the army and put it on a proper foot- 
ing. He performed this service in accordance with the order and 

made the kornish when H.M. was at the capital. 

One of the occurrences was the conquest of [dar. It has 
already been mentioned that when the star of the Rai of that 
country sank into the horizon of rnin, H.M., by constraint of the 
principle that just princes are the physicians of the world, and 
the hakims of horizons, sent. thither an army of strenuous men. If 
tory language had no effect they were to erase the picture 
tence from the page of creation. The ignorant man in his 
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this heavenly aid is as follows. The Rai made those two 
(the admonitions and departure of Qulij K.) a cause of in 
presumption, and let # veil fall over his vision. 


Tn a short time | 
senselessness be 


came intoxication, and from his not seeing 
wondrous and daily-increasing fortune (of Akbar), Asi Rawal col 
lected some daring men, and came out of the defiles to deliver bat 
The imperial servants went to meet him. On the night of Gosh 
Isfandarmaz, Divine month, they left Sher K. with a body of ia) 
to guard the camp aud proceeded to the field of battle. 
Ghiagu-d-din ‘Ali Agaf K. commanded in the centre. Tim 
Badakhshi commanded the tight wing, and Mir Abu-ltais the lef 
wing. M. Muqim Naqshbandi, Nar Qulij, Dhiva Parman, Mir 
Ghiagu-d-din and others were in the van. Shimal K., Gada Ali nc 
others formed an ambush (kamin-gah). The enemy formed 
bands and came on quickly. M. Muqim and some of the ie 
the van displayed activity, and Mozaffar advanced from the 
The brave men of the victorious army loosed their rein and rushed 
to do battle. The daring Rajpiits made ready their spears an 
encountered them. There were wondrous hand-to-hand combats. 
The jewel of courage was brought to the test and acquired sh 
brillianey. 


Verse. 


Drums thundered, the battle began, 
Swords were drawn, heroes strove. 

Blood flowed like wine, their cries were the orchestra, 
Daggerhilts were the cups, arrows the dessert (naql). 


In spite of being wounded in the arm Nar Qulij did not restrain 
his hand from battle. Mogzaffar fell to the ground from the onset of | 
the Rajpiits, but was rehorsed by brave men. Dhira Parman b 
courageously. During this contest the van was put into di 
but the aboyenamed preserved their honour and stood, sacri! 
their lives. M. Muqim drank the wholesome sherbet of death, an 
Qutb K. one of his companions also played away the coin of | 
At the time when the van was discomfited the victorious tro 
pressed forward. The foe did what they could, but had to fly 
The imperial servants, by the blessing of daily-increasing aids, 
became successful in the midday of despair, and exulted joyf 
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cal \ = CHAPTER XXXV. 
When the news of victo _ the a he returned 
thanks to God. ‘The courage un tinguished by 


royal favours, 


BeGinnine or THe 22ND Divine year, viz. THE YEAR D 


{ CHAPTER XXXYV. 
4 THE SECOND CYCLE. 
| 


io The justice-loving sovereign performed the d 
solitary and the social state in the vicinity of Dipalpii 
; veil of hunting, and produced harmony between the ma 
aM, t the spiritual life. He gave inward rank to what ¥ 
ad Si The joyousness of the equable spring disclosed the f 
Rigtetind) and the courts of bliss were thrown open. The tim 
received new lustre. On the night of Monday 
March 1577) after seven hours, twelve minute 
rays upon Aries 


Verse. rai 


By the writing of power the world became 
gallery of Mani,' . ge 
The garden by wisdom’s light Neuer 
Avicenna, ; 
You'd say the earth from joy was like fue 
. You'd say the sky bloomed like a garden. 
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One of the occurrences was the departure of M 
to the spiritual world. That nursling of the r 
Caliphate was the grand-child of Rawal Harraj the 
Regarding the dust-bin of the earth as a granary 
- Farwardin, Divine month (28 March 157), 
the outer world, and did not onthota flo 
Jonger space than a bhadt 
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| ‘The painter: 
is an account of him, f 
Khwandamir, in Meninski pr 
p. 57, ed. 1780. sed 
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Deep is the ocean round this isle, — 
Black the earth and dark the water: 

By the departure of that flower of paradise, 
The boat was broke in the wave of the heart. 


The ladies displayed much grief and shed many tears. How 
shall I write of the state of the world’s lord? It comes not within 
the mould of description! From the grief which that fountain of 
graciousness used to feel for the deaths of the children of his 
servants, the acute may ih some measure conjecture what he felt for 
the death of his own child. But he infolded himself with patience, 
and chose the pleasant abode of composure. 


Verse 
May the King live for ever in good fortune. 
May there be to him the freshness of tiara and throne. 


In the beginning of this glorious year the fortress of Bandi! 
was taken, and Dauda the son of Rai Surjan received his deserts. 
Previously an army had been sent against him, but as it appeared 
that this force did not act honestly, Zain Khan Kokiltash was sent 
off on this service from Rampiir on the day of Bahram, 20 Farwardin, 

ra mavane month, Meet to 10 ee a 985 0. March pe. 













n order was leo 
‘service should co- 


word also means employments, and 
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set about plundering. ‘The Urda bazar (camp-inarket) 


of the city were sacked. he officers out of fear and 
were on the point of coming away. The Kokaltash retur 
took up his quarters there. By the Divine help and by 
got the upper hand over pleasure and preferred hidde: 
to personally waiting upon H.M. He despatched Rai : 
court with some spices! (magalis) and set about putting 
into order. Neither outward want of squipmenia nor 
want of heart affected him, and the dust of diss 
once laid. Joy returned to the despondent, and the w 
sunk into contempt, while the rebellious received proper puni 
On the day of Gosh, 14 Ardibihisht, Divine month, the { 
Ranthanbhor became the seat of the tents of victory. 
lord ascended the castle aud reposed for a time in the 
Surjan. From thence he proceeded to Pathpir, an 
arrived there the high officers did homage, and e1 
recipient of favours. On the night of 31 Ardibihisht, D 
the city received glory from his advent. 
One of the occurrences was the arrival of Zain K. Ke 

court, and his communicating to H.M. the account of his vie 
It has already been mentioned that he took up hi 
Bandi and applied himself to clearing out the places in t 
Many of the soldiers had from the deficiency of mea: 
taken to evil courses. That turbulent one (Danda) whose 
was somnolent did not pry attention to the wondrous fortune 
Shahinshah, and did not take into account the victorious tr 
and grew presumptuous. He collected some vagabonds and 

the standard of insolence on the top of the hill of Untgar 
(camel’s neck). That is a lofty hill and one difficult to si 
His sole idea was that he might take advantage of an ppor 
and do some damage to the victorious coy Zain 



























1 Masalih means spices, but its oc- 
currence is somewhat curious. The 





the meaning here may be that Sur- 
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the mountaineers CHAPTER XXXv. 





together with Rai Bhoj and with tl 


fared bravely forward, ‘They ha 1 passe eee eee ioaient! supplementing.! Every portion of the time of this cel 
come near the summit, when the enemy bec me aware of them runs over with supplications and peculiar devotions, and 
and made an ‘advance. There was a fire of musketry, and by the in the outer world without the veil of heettetionset d 


blessing of the daily-increasing fortune three noted men among calm which is the proper condition of the social stat 


the foe were slain. The others gave way. On seeing the glory ‘ 4\ > Khwaje Shih Manat andl some otien onesie 

of the Divine aid the Koka pressed on still more, and when the base be \ Ag vai abodes of trust, and balenese (7eaias)) of lenovlaal 

208 one (Dauda) was with a party of audacious ones making a dis- : - sent from Pathptr to Agra im order that they mightas 
> public treasuries and test the treasurers and 


turbance, he arrived at the spot, and there was a hot engagement. *) « , 
res custodians. On thorough inquiry the officials w 


upright and were rewarded by favours and confidence. 





Verse. 
“From the arrows and shields that were displa yed, = ake — 
No longer a desert, it became a flower-garden. é Quza madara’. For Qagi see ing or fasting to make up 7 om 
Tughes’ Dict. of Islam. It is pray- sions. a 


The violet-swords gleamed, 
The ensigns robbed the eye of sight. 


By good fortune and a happy star the foe became blistered . 
of foot in the stony tract of failure. A hundred and twenty of their 
= noted men fell in that engagement. The haughty and presumptuous on 
‘mountaineer was defeated. When the country was cleared of the 
dust of rebellion it was given incharge to Rai Bhoj. Zain Khan 
did homage and was encompassed with royal favours. 
Among the occurrences was the revision' of the management 
asury. By the orders of King Wisdom, the care of 2 
d the increase of finances are, in the code of princes, wwe 
. Divi worship of the capital of the social 
, s of the world’s lord addresses 


a 
BY 






+ of worship, and has erased Fic 
of his ~ , yet he regards 
ch are the 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


(Whis chapter begins with the account of the appointment of 

Said Khan! to be ataliq or tutor to Sultan Daniel. ‘The author 

indulges in a page of rhetoric about the qualifications necessary for 

such an office. He then proceeds to say, “ S‘aid K. accepted 

with thanksgiving this great boon, and made great feasts, and 

tendered suitable presents. His quarters were made glorious by 

the advent of the prince.”) 

One of the occurrences was an outbreak of pimples in the body 

205 of Prince Sultan Selim. ‘This began on 12 Khurdad, Divine month, 
and was accompanied by fever. The loving lord bent in meditation 
over the pillow of the nursling of fortune’s garden and read in the 
pages of fate that he would be cured. So also did the ascetics, the 
astrologers, and the soothsayers, give tidings of joy. But as skilful 
physicians were not confident in diagnosing the disease, the ladies 
of the harem and the servants in general were not reassured. Dur- 
ing this state of suspense an eruption (judari) showed itself, and the 
physicians also now said that he would recover. In a short time it 
dried up, and a feast was held in honour of his recovery. The 
world rejoiced, and the auspicious gained knowledge about H.M.’s 
acquaintance with hidden things, and made the prostration of 
benediction. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of letters from the Nigam- 
al-mulk of the Deccan along with presents from that country. Baqi 
K. had been sent to hit 


on receiving the 


duced before H.M. 


the kornish, and noted 
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CHAPTER XXXxv. 


One of the occurrences was th i 
0 S that Shaikh! Jamal Bakhtiyar 
saved from danger of his life by the blessing of oe aia 
of H.M. In this saltpit of a world it has long been usual that 


ruler admits some favourite to his intimacy, his real fri ds ai 
well-wishers assist in his advancement, while a es a 
ill-conditioned servants, and enemies in the guise of friend a 
owing to the disease of envy, ever striving to throw pi oan 
chosen one. He, however, by the blessing of his special cotttiaaaie 

OT arts 


(with the ruler) rejoices in the Divine protection. In accordance — a 
with this blameworthy custom many narrow-minded and a : 
ones were annoyed by the elevation of the Shaikh and took acai 
tage of the carelessness of the butler to poison his drink. As soon 
as he swallowed it, there was a change in his condition. Darab* who ; 
was one of H.M.’s prominent servants, out of friendship drank gaa 
of the same fluid, and he too at once fell into a confused state, 
They remained for a day and night in a dangerous condition. 
When H.M. heard of this he employed medical remedies, and also 
somewhat of spiritual medicines, and by the blessing of his 20 
attentions they recovered. : 
One of the occurrences was an increase of the disturbance of 
Mogaffar Husain M. When the world-conquering standards dis- ‘ 
played the conquest of Gujarat, each of the Mirzas received his 
punishment and was an outcast in the desert of ruin. Gulrukh 
Sultan Begam, the mother of Mozaffar Husain, by skill and strenuous 
exertions, carried off the inexperienced boy to the Deccan, as has 
already been related. As he had turned away his face from the 
altar of fortune, the stewards of fate stained him with the dust of 
despair. As in that country (the Deccan) the thorn of unsuccess 
entered the foot of his desires, he, at the instigation of some evil- 

































this is the name given in Maagir, 
TI. 566, and in both the I. O. MSS., Ry 
Darab looks like a title and an in- ° 
version of abdar. He is perhaps . 
the Rip Khwas of Jahangir's Mem. 
(Price’s translation), p. 35. He is 
there mentioned as a man of great 
courage, but an incorrigible drunk- 
ard. He was a Mubammadan. — 


i B, 425. B, says his sister was 
superintendent of Akbar’s Harem 
but the Maagir II, 564 says that she 
was one of Akbar’s wives. At p. 266 
it says she was sar-@mad mahalat, 
which probably means that she was 
chief wife, or favourite. Her name 
was Gohara-n-nisa. 

2 There is the variant Rap, and 
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disposed persons, perceived Gujarat to be vacant and proceeded 
thither. ‘Che tongues of the praters of futilites in the by-lanes 
waxed lone. When H.M. heard of ‘this occurrence, he, on the 
day of Mihr,! 16 Khurdad, Divine month, issued an order that the 
high officers should regard the suppression of the disturbances in 
Gujarat as of more importance than the conquest of Khandes, and 
should proceed to the former place. That crew from their being 
unable to comprehend the daily-increasing fortune of the Shahin- 
shah, considered that the performance of the service (of conquering x 
Khandes) was beyond their capacity and so were procrastinating. % 
Moreover, the ebullition of cupidity had come to such a pitch that 
they thought that they could by talking largely get money from 
the rulers of the country and lay foundations of a peace. By such 
political treachery, which in fact was the digging up the foundation 
of their own happiness, they thought to gild the palace-roof? of their 
fortunes. 
‘ Verse. 
Aha for the vain thought, Aha for the impossible fancy ! 


They were whispering such disloyal things in Bijagarh when the 
holy mandate arrived. They blessed their good luck a thousand 
‘times at having gained their object, and every one of the crew went 
off to his fief. As their intent was polluted, the work which they 
ejected® was successfully carried out without their assistance. , 


rieve * and lose courage? Tf grief had seized those 
gis = 




















out the assistance of Qutbu-d- 
and the others who had gone off 
to their fiefs in Gujarat. 4% 
pparently the officers were dis- 
, the disturbances in 
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shortsighted shopkeepers because they had let drop from thei hands: onge q 
the guiding-thread of their trade, it would ave bail a sie 
But where at that moment was the time or the opnoreeeal fi ne on 
The rulers of the Deccan, who had been made se if ee 
approach of the world-conquering troops, obtained oa ae 

far-sightedness they did not content themselves with vile the, nal ‘4 
given to the officers, but also sent the rarities of the countr salt 2 

with diplomatic men to the sovereign court. : a 4 








the result of their own misconduct. 


Husain. See also Badayini, Lowe, 
257. The expression “Where at 
that moment was the time or op- 
portunity for sorrow?” perhaps — net 


A. F. seems to be referring es- 
pecially to Qutbu-d-din K. who, ac- 
cording to the T. A. Elliot, V. 406, 
left the other Amirs and went off means that the officers had hat 
to his jagirs of Broach and Baroda they wanted, viz. bribes. te 
on account of the inroad of Mogaffar dibs, 


alee ara ard 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THH GLORIFICATION OF THE BATTLEFIELD BY THE sworDs or Wazir K, 
anp Rasa Topar Mat, AND THE DEFEAT oF Mozarrar Husain M. 


(This chapter begins with the usual reflections vbout the misery 
of every one who dared to oppose Akbar. The author then proceeds 
to mention the case of Mozaffar Husain as a fresh instance of this). 

* The brief account of this event is as follows: Wazir K. was 
207 not efficient in the matters of organizing the soldiers, comforting the 

weak, and extirpating evil-doers. Before this catastrophe (of 

Mogaffar H.) occurred, H.M. had sent to this province Rajah Todar 

Mal who was one of the unique of the world for ability, service and 

courage. He was to exert himself in the task and was to compose 

* the distractions of the province. The Rajah quickly arrived there 
1 and strove ina laudable manner to give the country repose. He 
first went to Sultanpir and Nadurbar and made proper arrange- 
ments. After that he settled the affairs of Surat. Then he 
transacted the affairs of Broach, Baroda and Campanir and came 
to Ahmadabad. He was, in conjunction with Wazir K., engaged 
ff inistering justice there when the tumult of disaffection rose 
, who was a servant of Ibrahim Husain, joined 
ersons like himself and brought 
Deccan to Gujarat. They kindled 
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Rajah Todar Mal with the help of the Shahinshah’s fortine xerted 
himself to clear up affairs. He came out of the walls and prep 
for battle. He marched towards Baroda, and when he encamped. * 
within four kos of the town (qasba), the enemy lost heart and went 

off towards Cambay without giving battle The victorious anny : 
slowly followed them. The enemy learned the state of affairs and 
recovered courage and halted near Cambay and raised a disturbance, — 
Saiyid Hashim! the Khalsa ‘amil came ont at first and showed 
praiseworthy vigour; but on account of the great number of the — 
enemy he had to take shelter When the imperial forces approached, 
the enemy abandoned the siege and hastened to Jimagarh. On the 

day of Zamiyad, 28 Khurdad, Divine month, the officers arrived 
in the territory of Dilaqa and adorned the battlefield. Wazir K. 
commanded the centre; Khwaja Yahya Naqshbandi, Wajiha-ul-mulk, 
and others ornamented the right wing; Rajah Todar Mal, Rip Rai 
Gujrati, Shaikh Wali, Bipak Das, and some brave men were on the 
left wing. As cowardice and donble-facedness darkened the con- 
dition of the army, the enemy turned, and planted the foot of 
courage. Their whole idea was that as soon as the forces were 
face to face, most of the imperialists would join them, while some 
would take to flight, and that Wazir K., and the Rajah, and some 
others would be killed. Their great endeavour was to dispose of 
(dar cara-gari) the Rajah, for they knew that in his force there were 
men who were enemies of their own lives, but friends of their 
honour. Accordingly the Mirza proceeded in a languid manner 
against. Wazir K., while Mihr ‘Ali, who was the substance of the 
sedition, went against the Rajah with the cream of his troops. 


Verse. 
When army encountered army, 
The combatants advanced on each side. 
So hot was the fire of battle 
That sparks came from the horses’ hoofs. 


- The Rajah stood firm and showed the countenance of victory. : : 
‘The heroes displayed devotion and thanksgiving to God. Eighteen 
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noted men among the foe went to annihilation, and after much 
fighting the enemy cast away his honour at the “Avaunt” of the 
Shahinshah’s fortune. He was defeated in the most shameful 
manner. The soldiers of the right wing had fled without making a 
proper fight. Most of the centre behaved in the same way. 
Wazir K. with a few loyalists exhibited devotion, and his life was 

209 nearly ended in good service. Suddenly Rajah Todar Mal arrived 
with a thousand hearts after having defeated his opponents. 1] 
at once the woof and web of the presumptuous evil-doers were 
severed, Many were killed and many were caught by the lasso of 
disgrace. Mogaffar Husain M. hastened away to Jiinagarh with a 
few men of ruined fortunes. 


Verse. 


Whoever survived retired in such fashion 
That he must needs be sorry that he lived. 


There was a great victory, and much plunder fell into the 
hands of the victorious officers. (Here follow some twelve lines of 
rhetoric about the advantages of fidelity). They sent reports to 
H.M. together with choice elephants along with Dhara.! There was 
much thanksgiving to God after receiving the news of this great 
‘boon, and there was general rejoicing. At this time also there 

1 the ambassador of Sultan” Husain M. from Qandahar. They 
prostration, The gist of the embassy was the 
; dship and service. The appreciative 
1e ambassadors and gave them 
ten. * s 


ling of soldiers to guide 
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verdant by increasing the honour and dignity of the awakened- 
hearted, so that both the obedient and the recalcitrant may receive 
their deserts, and that supplication and thanksgiving to God may 21 
be properly performed. Accordingly, as at this time the afore- 
said zamindar had, owing to the extent of his country, the number 
of evil and daring dependants, the inaccessibility of his territory, 
the want of wisdom and the friendship of flatterers, deserted the 
highway of obedience, and become a traversor of the desert of 
destruction, Sadiq K., Rajah Askaran,! the Motha Rajah,’ Ulugh K. _ 
Habshi and other heroes were, on the day of Ormuzd, 1 Tir, Divine 
month, nominated to arouse that haughty highlander from the sleep 
of ignorance. : 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Dastam K. to the 
government of Ajmere. H.M. perceived in him the indications of 
subject-cherishing and justice, and so increased his dignity. He 
assigned the Sarkar of Ranthambor to him as his fief, and sent him 
away to protect the province, ; 





One of the occurrences was the arrival of Rai Lonkaran * and 
Rajah Birbar. It has been mentioned that these two trustworthy 
servants had been sent from Dibalpir to do honour to the Rai of 
Dingarpir. On the day of Ram 21 Tir, Divine month, they re- 
turned and conveyed the chaste pearl to the holy harem. Society 
was adorned, and the spiritual world ornamented. The unique 
pearl arrived at the treasury of trath, and a great support was 
provided for the family. 

One of the oceurrences was the arrival of the ambassadors of 
Shahrukh M, That cupola of chastity the Khanim, who was the 
Mirza’s mother, had from farsightedness and intelligence perceived 





z 
| B. 458. He was an uncle of + This is a nickname meaning the 
Bhagwan Das. salt-maker because he was Rajah 


2 The “fat Rajah.” His name of the Sambhar ies They had 
was Udai Singh and he was a son of gone to bring the Rajah of Dangar- 
Maldeo. B. 429. ~ par's daughter to Akbar to become 

8B. 437. his wife. ' ‘ 
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noted men among the foe went to annihilation, and after much 
fighting the enemy cast away his honour at the “Avaunt” of the 
Shahinshah’s fortune. He was defeated in the most shameful 
manner. The soldiers of the right wing had fled without making a 
proper fight. Most of the centre behaved in the same way. 
Wazir K. with a few loyalists exhibited devotion, and his life was 

Q09 nearly ended in good service. Suddenly Rajah Today Mal arrived 
with a thousand hearts after having defeated his opponents. All 
at once the woof and web of the presumptuous eyil-doers were 
severed, Many were killed and many were caught by the lasso of 
disgrace. - Mozaffar Husain M. hastened away to Jinagarh with a 
few men of ruined fortunes. , 


Verse. 


Whoever survived retired in such fashion 
That he must needs be sorry that he lived. 


There was a great victory, and much plunder fell into the 
hands of the victorious officers. (Here follow some twelve lines of 
rhetoric about the advantages of fidelity). They sent reports to 
H.M. together with choice elephants along with Dhari.! There was 
much thanksgiving to God after receiving the news of this great 

boon, and there was general rejoicing. At this time also there 
arrived the ambassador of Sultan® Husain M. from Qandahar. They 
rformed the prostration. The gist of the embassy was the 
f the bonds of friendship and service. The appreciative 
d the desires of the ambassadors and gave them 
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verdant by increasing the honour and dignity of the awakene 
hearted, so that both the obedient and the recalcitrant may rer 
their deserts, and that supplication and thanksgiving to God 
be properly performed. Accordingly, as at this time the afore- 
said zamindar had, owing to the extent of his country, the number 
of evil and daring dependants, the inaccessibility of his territory, 
the want of wisdom and the friendship of flatterers, deserted the ae 
highway of obedience, and become a traverser of the desert of “ 
destruction, Sadiq K., Rajah Askaran,! the Motha Rajah,? Ulugh KS at { 
Habshi and other heroes were, on the day of Ormuzd, 1 Tir, Divine _ 
month, nominated to arouse that haughty highlander from the sleep 
of ignorance. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Dastam K. to the 
government of Ajmere. H.M. perceived in him the indications of 
subject-cherishing and justice, and so increased his dignity. He 
assigned the Sarkar of Ranthambor to him as his fief, and sent him 
away to protect the province. . 












Rajah Birbar. It has been mentioned that these two trustw 
servants had been sent from Dibalpir to do honour to the Rai of 
Dingarpir. On the day of Ram 21 Tir, Divine month, they re- 
turned and conveyed the chaste pearl to the holy harem. Society 
was adorned, and the spiritual world ornamented. The unique : 
pearl arrived at the treasury of truth, and a great support was 
provided for the family. ; 

One of the oceurrences was the arrival of the ambassadors of 
Shahrukh M. That cupola of chastity the Khanim, who was the , 
Mirza’s mother, had from farsightedness and intelligence perceived _% 

1 B. 468. He was an uncle of + This is a nickname meaning the 
Bhagwan Das. . salt-maker because he was Rajah 
° The “fat Rajah.” His name | of the Sambhar lake. Th 
gone to bring the Rajah of Dangar- 
pir’s daughter to Akbar to become 
his wife. 
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the characters of spiritual rule, and the letter of the enli¢hten- 
ment of the outer world on the holy forehead of the Shahinshih, 

and had formed a close intimacy with him from her early years, 
But she was terrified on account of the proceedings of M. Sulaiman, 

and did not know what impression he might have made on H.M. 

or what representations word-spinners might have made to him. 

She thought that anything which had displeased that material 

211 and spiritual ruler would injure the honour aud life of Shahrukh M, 

She thought also that if H.M. considered her to be the cause of the 

disturbance she would be disgraced for ever. In the bottom of her 

heart too was the idea that the world’s lord might take the Mirza 

for his son! and exalt him. ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Beg and M, ‘Ashaq 

conveyed her and her son’s petitions on | Amardad, Divine month, 

and H.M. in his abundant gentleness and old affection graciously 

received her excuses. He made the envoys joyful and then dis- 

missed them. Also at this time Hakim ‘Ain-al-mulk arrived from 

the Deccan. He had been sent_to guide ‘Adil Khan of Bijapar. 

He performed that service and tendered ‘Adil Khan’s supplication, 

a  Rashid-al-mualk, who brought the petitions and the rarities of that 

‘ BOUIEEYS was duly honoured. . 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the ambassador of 
‘Abdullah K, the ruler of Taran with a friendly letter and noble 
's. On account of the daily-increasing fortune of H.M. there 
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wrote a reply and sent him off. In order that the correspondence 
might be severed, no one was sent from the court along with him. 
When he returned to his country, he reported the wondrous for- 
tune of the spiritual and temporal king of kings. The ruler of that 
country had regard to final consequences and had recourse to entreat- 
ies, and wrote warmer expressions of supplication, and exhibited 
the appearances of sincerity. The gist of his language was that the 
world-conqnering sovereign should make an expedition from Indja 
to Persia in order that they might by united efforts release ‘Iraq, 
Khurasin and Pars from the throne occupant thereof. The world’s 
Khedive in his liberality and gentleness received the envoy graciously 
and dismissed him after making him happy. He sent M. Palad ! with 
him, along with some of the rarities of India, and so soothed the 
Turanians. The veply he wrote was that the dynasty in question 
(the Persian dynusty) was specially connected with the family 

of the Prophet, and that on this account he could not regard a 

difference ~ in law and religion as a ground for conquest. He was 

also withheld from such an enterprise by old and valued friendships. 

Asin the (i.e. ‘Abdullah K’s) letters (lit. nosegay) of friendship the 212 
ruler of Iran had not been mentioned with honour, H.M. conveyed 


to him valuable admonitions in reproof thereof. 


reference to A. F.’s letters, Daftar iv, 
but there is no Daftar iy, and the 
letter conveyed by M. Fulad does 
not occur in A, E.'s correspondence, 








1 This is the M. Falad who was 
afterwards put to death for murder- 
ing Mulla Abmad of Tatta, a Shia 


and one of the authors of the T. y 
Alfi. B. 206. See the account of The remark however about the king 


the murder in the A.N. ILI, 627. of Persia’s being connected with the 
Badayini, Lowe 278, mentions M. | family of the Prophet occurs also in 
Palad Barlas’ being sent on an the letter conveyed by Hakim Ha- 
embassy to ‘Abdullah K. along with mam in the 31st year, A.N. ITl, ae 
Khwaja Khatib, but he puts it into | 2 From (iis tenor of “AbbaiiTlaiss) 
the year 987. i.e. the 24th year of proposals it Wels Bs if he Lie 
the reign. Perhaps this was a under the impression then that 


second embassy. See also Hlliot | Akbar was a good Sunni. Pro- 


y, 418, who puts the embassy into 
Elliot has here a 


bably Akbar did not undeceive him. 
the 25th year. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Awyorner visrr or Akbar vo AJMERE. 


As the expeditions of just rulers are a source of soothment to 
mortals, and are market-days of justice, H.M. always was disposed 
to travelling and hunting (sair w shikar), especially when in this 
way he could make a pilgrimage to the shrine of some great ascetic. 
Hence he every year visited Ajmere. On the night of Bad 22 
Shahriytr! (about 2nd September 1577), Divine month, he mounted 
his horse and proceeded to the holy place. On the day that he 
halted at the stage of Karoha® he calmly mounted the elephant Ran 
Sangar, whom experienced men would not approach on account of 
his being violently mast. That riotous one submitted to the might 

__ of Ef. M’s fortune, and the spectators were filled with astonishment. 
he superficial were astonished, but the farsighted and clear of 
heart rejoiced in accordance with their knowledge. Some learnt 

one of the thousand laudable qualities of H.M,, and some emerged 

_ trom the ravine of dental and entered the rose-garden of devotion. 










that during this campaign Fath * K. the leopard 
l WE an illness of his eyes. Becoming 
e to supplications, and H.M. 

his Messiah-like breath. 
but the physicians did 
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not set up their acquired knowledge against the wisdom that was 
the gift of God, and performed the prostvation of supplication. 

One of the occurrences was the coming to an end of the life of 
Shaikh Ahmad! the second son of S. Selim of Fathpir. He was 
distinguished among the men of the world for many exquisite 
qualities. He did not speak ill of people, nor was he made melan- 
choly by beholding so much improper conduct. His walk and 
conversation were modest and sedate. From his fidelity and good 
service he was ranked among the Amirs, and was appointed 
guardian of the eldest prince. He caught a chillin the Malwa 
campaign. Owing to carelessness and not listening to advice he 
came to the capital, and there his illness ended in paralysis. In 
this year, when the world-conquering standards were proceeding to- 
wards Ajmere he was brought before the world’s lord, and after 
making the prostration he took his final leave. When he arrived 
at his house he expired. Hurrah for the fortunate one who 213 
rendered up his unstable life at the feet of his teacher and king! 

If he had staked that precious coin (his life) in carrying out the 
service of dominion he would have brought the jewel of manhood 
and right thinking to the court of manifestation. At any rate the 
veil over his reputation for good service would have been rent. Inas- 
much as the prosperity of double-faced ones and of fair-weather 
friends is great, this positive statement does not suit every (Pals 
But that great knower of unity, the fortunate one and appreciative 
of fidelity—whose name forms the title of this book—has gathered up 


the tricklings from his clear soul and expressed his approval.? 








which I have taken along with bari 
and rendered ‘At any rate.’’ The 
text has dartda amida as if the 


1 B. 475. 
2 A. I. became more and more 
tortuous and enigmatical as he re- 






yised his history. These reflections 
do not oceur in the Cawnpore edi- 
tion and so, I presume, they were 
added in one of the revisions. Iam 
doubtful if I have understood the 
paragraph, and 1 think the text must 
be corrupt. In one place I have 
followed the 1.0. MSS. and desert- 
ed the text. This is ab the sentence 
beginning wv garna “ otherwise "and 








meaning were that if S. Ahmad had 
lived, the veil of his houour might 
have been rent, ie. he might have 
behaved badly or been disgraced. 
But both the I.0, MSS. have a 
negative nydmida, and 1 think the 
meaning is that whatever happened, 
Abmad would never have behaved 
badly, or been exposed. Then I 
think A. F. goes on to say, this is 
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One of the occurrences was the elevation of Saiyid Hamid 
Bokhari to the government of Multan. H.M. gave him leave after 
communicating to him valuable instructions about protecting the 
helpless and punishing the wicked. He on receiving these exerted 
himself to carry them into practice. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of Rajah Todar Mal 
from Gujarat, and his being received with royal favours. \Vhen 
the royal cortége was at Bisdwar' the Rajah and many of the chief 
officers kissed the threshold. ‘The Rajah told a thousand stories of 
the wondrous fortune of the Shahinshah, and produced many of 
the evil-doers—of whom Dauda Beg was the ringleader—in chains. 
As they were not worthy of life, they were capitally punished. 
In accordance with former arrangements the settlement of the affairs 
ofthe Viziership was made by him (Todar Mal). Good laws were 
introduced by the blessing of H.M.’s paying attention to the 

subject.” 


— 











a bold statement to make when there 
are so ‘many two-faced people about, 
but Tam supported by the approval 
of Akbar. In this paragraph there 
occurs the curious phrase ashnayan-i- 
“sinpul which T have translated as fair- 
ither friends. It literally means 
of 


! This was on Akbar’s way to 
Ajmere. According to the TA. 
Abii Turab came there too. 

2 Though the chapter ends here, 
the arrival of Akbar at Ajmere is 
described in the next chapter. A 
great part of chapter 38 is a paren- 
thesis about the affairs of Gujarat oc- 
casioned by the arrival of Todar Mal 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE STIRRING UP OF stRIrE BY Mozarrarn Husain M. ror 
THE SECOND TIMB, AND HIS FAILURE. 


May Almighty God not bestow a depraved intellect, for a 
thousand evils are engendered by it, and the rnin of the world 
results from it! And if one would be protected from this evil, he 
must abstain from the society of the wicked, for many who are 
sensible and far-sighted are changed from good to evil by the 
companionship of those disordered ones, so that peace ends in 
discord. The wise have called the nature of man “A robber in 
secret.” Involuntarily he assumes the character of his companions, 
and approves in himself what has excited disgust when seen by 214 
him in his contemporaries. The case of Mozaffar Husain M. is a 
new instance of this as he, though of noble nature and clear soul, 
wrought his own downfall by association with the wicked. Inas- 
much as there was something auspicious in his constitution, he 
saved his life, while the evil-thoughted went to the pit of destruction. 
At the time when that happened to his father and grandsire, which 
has been described, it was fitting that he should not slumber in the 
hot abode of insouciance. But from the pressure of turbulent and 
unwise men, among whom Mihr ‘Ali was the ringleader, he dropped 
the reins of good guidance, and stirred up the dust of strife. By 
the Divine help this was laid in a short space of time. When 
Rajah Todar Mal went to the threshold of fouiane from Gujarat, 
those evil-disposed men did not take a warning but again made 
the Mirza a pretext for wickedness. First, they opened the:bend 
of oppression against the traders of Cambay, and got possanaton?obes 
great deal of property. Wazir K.! in reliance on the DES power 
marched out of Ahmadabad and hastened to that district. In 
Pirpir? his confidence was shaken by the disgraceful conduct oP 











1 B, 368 (Vair K.). | apparently this is correct. J. 1, 
| 


2 Phere is the variant Birpir, and , 288. J 
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the comrades of Baz Bahadur. He marched out of Sarnal in order 
to fight. Most of his base servants were slaves of gold and left him 
and jomed the enemy. Wazir K. on seeing this became very 
meditative, and as the notes of disloyalty appeared on the forehead 
of his servants he turned back and shut himself up in Abmada- 
bad. On the day of Dibazar 8 Shahriytr, Divine month, the illfated 
scoundrels commenced the siege. Many of the waiters upon events 
- joined the enemy and eagerly prosecuted wicked ideas. The condi- 
tion too of the fly-natured garrison was also perverted. Wazir K. 
with distinguished loyalty endeavoured at an improvement in the 
position. He put some into chains, and others he encouraged to do 
battle. When he despaired of visible help, he resolved upon dieing 
and awaited the wondrous fortune (of H.M.). As he was apprelien- 
sive about the two-facedness of the garrison he changed the guards 
of the bastions every day. At the time when things had become 
difficult on account of attacks by day and night, the light of 
heavenly aids shone forth, and the enemy became stained by the 
dust of failure. The brief account of this is that on 15 Shahriyiir, 
Divine month, the enemy plotted with the men inside and made an 
assault. They placed ladders and were about to succeed. Many of 
the self-opinionated obtained (they thought) their desires and 
opened the hand of plunder, and others were on the point 
doing so. A musket-ball from the house of fate reached Mihr 
‘ at once that ringleader of the turbulent passed to the 
’ i On beholding this wonder of the 
| ourable crew lost courage at the 
In great confusion they fled to 
mM came out as they feared that 
tch of the following day had 


ae 
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May the lips of thy desire ne’er be closed against smiling, 
May thy fortune bring thy adversary to punishment, 
Two things are the source of prosperity 
One is a wise heart, and the other an eye whic 
Whoever from an inverted fortune is void of 


and auspiciousness. 
h accepts warning. 
| those two precious 
things will soon descend into the pit of annihilation, and become 


pene for ever and ever. The case of Mihy ‘Alt shows this. 
He did not perceive the glories of the Shahinshah’s fortune and 
stirred up a disturbance. In a short space of time he was smitten 
by the archers of destiny, and took his place in eternal destruction. 
If he who is in reality of auspicious mind fall for some days into 
the desert of wandering owing to bad companionship, he is melted 
in the crucible of failure so that the evil alloy may be removed and 
he be tested. Accordingly the adventures of Mogaffar Husain M. 
illustrate this. At the instigation of small-minded, evil persons he 
went a wrong course, and blistered his feet in the stony tracts of 
despair. But as he was constitutionally good, the Divine protection 
took charge of him and made him the subject of princely fayours— 
as will be related in its place. 

One of the occurrences was that Mogaffar K. was exalted by 
prostrating himself at the holy threshold, It has been stated that as 
a retribution for his actions he had been kept at a distance. Owing 
to his happy star he in the dreadful wilderness of disappointment 
addressed prayers to H.M., and with energy, service and obedience 
united intellect and valour. ........... When the jewel of his good 
service had been submitted to the assayers of the Caliphate, a ray 
of kindness fell upon him and he was summoned to court. On 29 
Shahriyir, Divine month, he came from the province of Bihar, and | 
did homage at Hans Mahal. He presented as peshkash the rarities 
of that region, and distributed four lacs of rupees. The throne- 
occupant exalted him by kindness and increased his dignity, and 
issued an order that he should minutely inquire into the affairs of 
the empire, and observe the rules of justice. Rajah Todar Mal | 
and Khwaja Shah Mangir were to perform their duties in consulta- 216 
tion with him. On 4 Mihr, Divine month, the delightful city of 
Ajmere was brightened by the arrival of the royal standards. H.M. ; 
hastened to the holy; shrine and worshipped the incomparable =" aaa 
Deity. Those who waited for his holy advent gained their wishes. 
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Also at this auspicious time the officers o l i 
the sovereign against gold and other articles, at ea 
abundant gifts. First that river of bounty distributed heaps 2 4 
al silver, and afterwards the officers in accordance with : : i 
tion from him made donations of money. Also at this he ‘si 
account of the enlightenment and truthfulness of Muhibb ih c. 
the son of the Mir Khalifa, he bestowed on him a glorious Re 
honour, and gave him permission always to present the Bh : : 
the people and also to communicate what occurred to in ae 
as proper to be done. _ 
cr ice ee ee of mind of the world’s lord is 

1e business of the empire wi 

eo and SHC Gy that lofty geniuses a a ns 
oe 8 men carry out one item of work, yet he from abundance of 
a and knowledge of mankind and for behoof of the general 
ee aa... this fashion. Seemingly it is an ition 
Bicicn : a that just rulers and other great ones who have a 
een a Eile should not be contented with their own 
2 a ‘a but should also permit some prudent and well- 
hoy aaah i 0 Ss representations to them, so that at a time 
“ge elie of work, or when wrath is in the ascendant— 
“ 2 causes the foot of the wise to sli 
be: ae Butable considerations. O God, grant that whil 
8 ag a while there are rain and yverdure “a 
ude and Society may shed his light on the Brinita of 


p—he may lay 
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thanx dar of Mohi in the province of Ajmere. Kuar Man Singh and 
many brave men had gone into the defiles of the hills. In the 
beginning of Mihr, Divine month, the Rajputs of that quarter had come 
and plundered some of the protected ! settlers on the newly cultivated 
lands. On heaving of this insolence he had become vexed and gone 
ont rapidly aud without sufficient equipment. After behaving with 
tustum-like courage he travelled to his final bourne, and gained an 
everlasting name. 

On 17 Mihr, Divine month, H.M, ascended to the summit of 
the fort of Ajmere and dispensed his graciousness to the sleepers 217 
Near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khangsawar he halted and 
paid his devotions. On that night, he, until sunrise, kindled the lamp 
of truth and guided the auspicious ones of the holy throng. The 
fortunate and enlightened listened to many physical and spiritual 
\s the architecture-loving heart of the Shahinshah per- 
ceived substantive defects in that celestial fortress he directed the 
officers to exert themselves to repair it. In a short time the work 
was completed in a most excellent manner. On 22 Mihr he left that 
hounteous place and proceeded towards Mirtha. Ostensibly he was 
recreating himself with hunting, but in reality he was dispensing 
justice and acting according to the Divine Will. 

While there he considered the appointment of a carayan-leader 
for the pilgrims, and on 2 Aban he appointed Mir Abi Turab to 
that select service. He belonged to the Salami Saiyids of Shiraz. 
His grandfather Mir Ghiasi-d-din—May God establish him—who 
was known as Saiyid Shéh Mir, and who was fully possessed of the 
acquired sciences, came (to Gujarat) in the time of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
din the grandson of the Sultin Ahmad after whom Ahmadabad is 
o his own native land.’ He came again 


there. 


truths. 


named, and then returned t 
to Gujaratsto the dominions of 5 
of the commotion of Shah Ism‘ai 
by his two sons Mir Kamalu- 


ultin Mahmid Begarha at the time 
1 (Ism‘ail 1). He was accompanied 
d-din and Mir Qutbu-d-din, and 





Tt was Taragarh that he visited. 
The shrine of the martyred Saiyid 
Husain is still there. See Rajputa- 
na G. I, 16. 

8 Blochmann 506. 


| Zinhartan, “ Persons under pro- 
tection.” But there is also the read- 
ing dihahat “ villages.” 

3 Apparently what is meant is 
that he said prayers ({atika) for the 
repose of the souls of departed men. 
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Also at this auspicious time the officers of the court Weighed ! 
the sovereign against gold and other articles, and satisfied men by 
abundant gifts. First that river of bounty distributed heaps of gold 
and silver, and afterwards the officers in accordance with an intima- 
tion from him made donations of money. Also at this time on 
account of the enlightenment and truthfulness of Muhibb Ali K 
the son of the Mir Khalifa, he bestowed on him a glorious robe of 
honour, and gave him permission always to present the petitions of 
the people and also to communicate what occurred to his reflection 
as proper to be done. 

Although the constant alertness of mind of the world’s lord is 
such that he transacts all the business of the empire with the Se 
completeness and efficiency, that lofty geniuses and Msraxing and 
laborious men carry out one item of work, yet he from abundance of 
wisdom and knowledge of mankind and for behoof of the general 
public walks warily in this fashion, Seemingly it is an ation 
of King Wisdom that just rulers and other great ones a have : 
multiplicity of engagements should not be contented with their -_ 
caren and ability, but should also permit some prudent and well 

| conditioned man to make representations to them, so that ata ti 4 
. sue there is'press of work, or when wrath is a the ascend a 

f which sometimes causes the foot of the wise to slip—he ee, 
before them suitable considerations. O God, grant that a 
shade exist, and while there are rain and verdure, this 
and Society may shed his light on the Spirit of 
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thina dar of Mohiin the province of Ajmere. Kuar Man Singh and 
many brave men had gone into the defiles of the hills, In the 
beginning of Mihr, Divine month, the Rajputs of that quarter had come 
and plundered some of the protected ' settlers on the newly cultivated — 
lands. On hearing of this insolence he had become vexed and gone 
ont rapidly and without sufficient equipment. After behaving with 
Rustum-like courage he travelled to his final bourne, and gained an 
everlasting name. 

On 17 Mihr, Divine month, H.M. ascended to the summit of 
the fort of Ajmere and dispensed his graciousness to the sleepers 217 
Near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khangsawar he halted and 
paid his devotions. On that night, he, until sunrise, kindled the lamp 
of truth and guided the auspicious ones of the holy throng, The 
fortunate and enlightened listened to many physical and spiritual 
truths. As the architecture-loving heart of the Shahinshah per- 
ceived substantive defects in that celestial fortress he directed the 
In a short time the work 





there. 


officers to exert themselves to repair it. 
was completed in a most excellent manner. On 22 Mihr he left that 
bounteous place and proceeded towards Mirtha. Ostensibly he was 
recreating himself with hunting, but in reality he was dispensing 
justice and acting according to the Divine Will. 

While there he considered the appointment of a carayan-leader 
for the pilgrims, and on 2 Aban he appointed Mir Abi Turab to 
that select service. He belonged to the Salami Saiyids of Shiraz. 
His grandfather Mir G@hidsi-d-din—May God establish him—who 
was known as Saiyid Shah Mir, and who was fully possessed of the 
acquired sciences, came (to Gujarat) in the time of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
din the grandson of the Sultan Ahmad after whom Ahmadabad is 
named, and then returned to his own native land.’ He came again 
to Gujarat to the dominions of Sultan Mihmid Begarha at the time 
of the commotion of Shah Ism‘ail (Ism‘ail I). He was accompanied 
by his two sons Mir Kamalu-d-din and Mir Qutbu-d-din, and 
Tt was Taragirh that he visited. 
The shrine of the martyred Saiyid 
Husain is still there. See Rajputa- 
na G. ID, 16. 

8 Blochmann 506. 





| Zinharian, “ Persons under pro- 
tection.” But there is also the read- 
ing dihahat “villages.” 

2 Apparently what is meant is 
that he said prayers (fatiha) for the 
repose of the souls of departed men. 
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settled there and died there, after leaving a good name. Mir Aba 
Turab the son of Mir Kaméalu-d-din! obtained reputation in that 
country, and when Gujarat came into the possession of the imperial 
servants he was distinguished by fayours from the shadow of God 
(Akbar), and had the bliss of becoming a disciple. When he 
obtained this service (that of Mir Haj) five lacs of rupees and 
10,000 Khildts were made over to him for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the Hijaz. Vtmad K. Gujrati, who had for years 
desired to visit those shrines, also got permission to depart. Owing 
to the outpourings of the river of kindness large numbers of men 
joined the pilgrimage with proper equipment. To the sharifs of that 
land—who had always sent representations, and the rarities of the 
conntry—there were sent a lac of rupees and splendid goods.’ 

One of the occurrences was the committing the government 
of Gujarat to Shihaibu-d-din Ahmad K. As it became known that 
Wazir K. did not observe the laws of equity, and that the country 
was suffering in consequence, he superseded, and the post was 

218 conferred on the aforesaid Khan who istinguished for his 
se -__ knowledge of affairs, industry, justice, and tenderness to jects. 

and he was transferred to this great office from Malwa, A rescript 
was issued, and it was accompanied by sage instructions. Qasim K , 
Tahir K., Saif-al-mulk, Mir Ghiagu-d-din ‘Ali Nagib K., Qamar K , 
Firiz, Shaikh M‘uazzam, Shaikh Junaid and other servants of the 
; nce were sent, in order to promote the tranquillity of the 
An order was issued that when the new governor arrived 
. should come to the borders of Idar and 
d that the rest of the former officers 
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One of the occurrences was the sending of troops to extirpate 
the Rana. As the most choice form of devotion in the social state 
1s to cause the obedience of the proud and stiff-necked by suitable 
admonitions and vigorous plans, and if advice and rebuke are no 
successful, to remove such from existence so that there may be no 
crevice in unity, and that the pleasant abode of the world may not 
be stained by the confusion of plurality, Rajah Bhagwant Das, 
Kanwar (Kuar) Man Singh, Payinda K. Moghul, Saiyid Qasim, Saiyid 
Raji, Ulug Asad Turkaman, Kajra Cohan and other loyal warriors 
were in the year and month above mentioned despatched to carry 
out this great work. Shahbaz K. Mir Bakhshi was appointed to 
command the force, and the execution of the task was committed 
to him. 

Under the guise of the enjoyment of hunting a successful 
termination was put to the distractions of the province (Rajputana) 
and enterprises which in former times had not been accomplished 
after thousands of endeavours were now achieved by H.M.’s giving 
a slight and subsidiary attention to them. 

(The chapter concludes with a rhapsody about Akbar’s graci- 
ousness, and how even wild animals were conscious of his benignity. 
But the only instance given is that a deer used to eat grain out of his 
hand. Observing that his courtiers marvelled at this, Akbar 
remarked that it was not extraordinary if such things occurred, if 
one did not ill-treat animals and spoke kindly to those dumb 
creatures. Such behaviour was an attractive force which caught 
the heavens and the stars in the noose of love !) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Concerning tae EDucATION or H.M.’s AuSPLCLOUS sONs. 


219 The just world’s lord continually exercises far-sightedness in 
judging of the grades of mankind, and so keeps the garden of promo- 
tion fresh and verdant. He knows the tests for men and bestows 
“power upon them in accordance therewith. Just as it is indispen- 

sable that the cupbearer of the royal feast should judge of the 

drinking-eapacities of men, and distribute the man-trying world’s 
wine in proportion thereto, so does the ruler of the age in the 
plenitude of his perspicacity carry out this principle in the most 
choice manner. Some he raises to dignities step by step, and some 
whom he has found worthy of greatness are at once raised by him 

‘to the pinnacle of honour. As at this time, which was the beginning 

of the spring of daily-increasing fortune, he perceived in the 

characters of his sons the rays of intelligence and of apprehension 
of truth, he disregarded the tenderness of their years and raised 
each of them to a lofty dignity. As the household cavalry 

12,000 and were known by the name of Ahadis, and as no 

oO r a higher rat of 5000, the rank 


said that f 
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owing to the bad condition of the reservoirs. In his abundant 
graciousness he visited the neighbourhood, and distributed active 
workmen among the officers. By one day’s digging moisture was 
bestowed. 

Verse. 


The tanks shone like hearts’ tablets, 
They appeared like mirrors of wisdom, 
Their limpid waters were like eyes,. 
Every drop was a hundred pearls. 


One of the occurrences was the sending of a body of brave men 
to the province of Ajmere. When Shahbaz K.’s report was read and 
it appeared that he wanted some experienced men to take charge of 
the passes, Shaikh Ibrahim Fathpiri was sent there with troops in 
order that he might take post in the territory of Ladlai’ and reduce ~ 
to obedience the recalcitrants of that country, and that Shahbaz K. 


might exert himself in suppressing the Rana. 





spelt Merath and placed in Sarkar But the context implies that it was: 
in Rajputana. §, Ibrahim was the 
1B. 403. The text has Lawalali, nephew (sister's Son) and son-in- 
Maasir, IJ. 571 in its account of law of S. Selim who gave his name 
S. Ibrahim has Ladlai. Perhaps it is to Jahangir, See Tabagat A., 
the Laroalah of J. II. 203, and if so, Newal K. ed., 485. Lawalali occurs 
was on the Betwa and in the Sarkar again at p. 236. 
of Canderi and province of Malwa. | 


Nagor. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Exerpirion of H.M, ro 1H PANJAB, THE APPEARANCE OF THE , 
COMET, ETC, A, 


When the affairs of this part of the country (Ajmere) had been 
properly disposed of, H.M. resolved to march to the Panjab, and 
while enjoying hunting to compose the distractions of that province 
On 9 Aban, Divine month, he encamped at Mahrot.! From a desire 
to cherish the lowly he visited the dwelling of Narayan Das the 

221 brother of Ripsi. On the 27th he encamped at Amber,®? and on 
the same day the ambassadors of Qutb-al-mulk* produced choice 
presents. Among them was the elephant Fath Mubarak, who was 
renowned for his violence so that professional drivers were afraid of 
mounting him. When he was brought before H.M., he quickly 
v “mounted him, and made him obedient. The spectators were amazed; s 
and were almost ready to vacate their bodies on beholding the might 
and majesty of the sovereign. What is wonderful in his perform- 
y ing such marvels, or what extraordinary in his subduing such wild 









f the occurrences 
7 : 


oy on 


was the guidance given to Rajah ‘lodar’ 
of unique of the age for practical 
3 the head of mortals for 
until he had per- 
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One of the occurrences was the laying the foundation of the 
fort of Miil-Manahar-nagar. Inasmuch as H.M. is disposed to 
cultivate the soil (gil) as well as to civilize the soul (dil), he continu- 
and solitude by building up these two great 
At this time, while he was at Amber, it came to 
his hearing that there was an old city in the neighbourhood, the 
ancient greatness of which was now recorded by a mound of earth. 


ally decks society 


places of worship. 


He resolved upon rev 


One of the occurrences was the appearance of a comet’ after 
the sun had sate on the throne of the West. 


let there be a description of this phenomenon for the purpose 
of feeding the lakelet * of discourse ! 

When the rays of the world-warming sun fall upon moist 
earth, heat is generated by that great luminary, and particles of the 
water become light and float upwards. 
Such mixture is called vapour (bwkhar). 
When the dry ground becomes heated by the sun,the supply of 
moisture which is hidden therein becomes united with the dryness, 
and from the influence of the heat the earthly particles get burnt 


phere and rise high. 


! He was a poet and wrote under 
the name of ‘Tausani (a mettled 
steed). He was also called Muham- 
mad Manahar. See Badayini IIT. 
201. For Manoharpir, see I. G. 
XVII, 200. It is 28m. N.N. E. Jai- 
par. ‘iefenthaler I, 323 mentions a 
town called Monoarpur 15 leagues 
N. Jaipur, and calls it a “ville de 
marque” and says it had a fortress. 
See also B. 494, n. 2, Lowe 288, and 
Elliot V, 406, and Hrrata, vol. VIII. 
Perhaps it is the Manoharnagar of 
J. 11.277. There is a reference to 
Rai Manahar in Price's Jahangir 
33, and in the Tiizuk, p. 8. See 


iving it, and on 29 Aban he, in an auspicious 
moment, laid with his august hands the foundation of that fortress 
He nominated several officers to execute the work, and in a short 
time it was completed in an excellent manner. 
Manahar ! Das, the son of Rai Lonkaran, the Zamindar of the place, 
and gave it the name of Mul-Manaharnagar.' 


He associated it with 


They mix with the atmos- 





Rogers’ translation, pp. !7 and 
821. 

2 Zi zanab, lit. possessed of a tail. 
This is the comet of 1577 described 
by Cornelius Gemma who was @ 
professor of medicine at Louvain, 
and published his book at Antwerp 
in 1578. He died of the plague in 
the following year. His engraving 
of the comet has been reproduced 
by Guillemin. It passed its perihe- 
lion on 26 October, 1577 (B.B.R, 
A.S.J, XCXT, 146). 

8 The text has dibdca, preamble 
but the variant dariydea is sup- 
ported by the 1.0. MSS, 
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and so their levity is increased. They then mix with the atmosphere 
and ascend. ‘This mixture is called smoke (dukhan). Tach is of 
two kinds, One becomes fixed in the ground and produces foun- 
ains, cavities (kanha) and earthquakes. The other spreads over 
the surface of the earth and ascends. From it are produced clouds, 
rain, storms, thunder, lightning, and the like. Treatises on natural 
history describe these things clearly. 1 now proceed to refresh the 
garden of my discourse with an account of the prodnetion of those 
wonderful phenomena (comets). 

Be it not concealed from the listeners to knowledge that when- 
ever Mars is predominant in a country, the latter becomes arid, and 
thick vapours and smokes rise up in it. Hspecially is this so if Mars 
be in the tenth house of the horoscope of the year or season, and if 
that house be windy, or fiery and malific, and the moon, or Mercury, 
be windy, so that he (Mars) may regard them with a glance of 
affection. 

Assuredly, the crops will then become bad, and there will be 
the elements of a famine. ‘There will also be sicknesses, predomi- 


nance of wrath, and the snapping of the thread of inquiry. (Wisdom- 


seeking). 

Tn fine, when the viscous and hairy vapour first rises from the 
gronnd and joins the first stratum! of the atmosphere, viz. that 
which is mixed with fire, it assumes beauty, just as the smoke of an 
extinguished lamp becomes illuminated when approached by a 
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According to differences in its quality, it is either quickly con- 
sumed, or it lasts a long time, Occasionally terrible red or black 
appearances are observed in it. If it is dense, the red appearances 
Oxoite dread, and if it become yet denser then black appearances 
inspire fear, Such forms were called in ancient language gawabi! i- 
najim and ziiat al-aziiab.? Hach one of them had a different name 
in accordance with its difference in form. For instance, they 
called the hairy one zi-ziaba and the tailed one gi-zanab. In 
Hindi (i.e. Indian) books they reckon the namber of forins as 
more than one hundreds In Greek treatises seven kinds are 
enumerated, and they are all regarded as of the natures of 
Saturn and Mars. The zi-ziaba (possessed of forelocks) and the 
zu-zanab (the tailed) ave regarded as the most malefie. Ptolemy 
says that the zi-ziiaéba and the sun are eleven Signs apart. Some 
of the Greeks are of the opinion that the zi-ziiaba show themselves 
in the morning towards the east, and that the zi-zanab appear at 
evening towards the west. Seemingly, this idea is the result of 


repeated observations. ‘The sages of India have divided them into 223 


two classes, according as they are benefice or malefic. All agree that 
their influence affects the country across whose zenith they pass, or 
where they are visible to the inhabitants, and that it depends on the 





! Suwabet is given in Meninskj 
as meaning a shooting star (stella 
volans), and this seems to be the 
meaning here. It therefore can- 
not be derived from Sabit fixed. 
It is perhaps derived from the root 
saub and means retributory. The 
expression then may mean the 
retributory stars, comets being 
regarded as sent as punishments. | 


Probably tlien all that A.F. means 
by niyagik is spear-shaped comets. 
The next word, which Jarrett 
translates by luminous streams, is 
wunidha Sse} in the original, and 
this is the plural of paucity of 
ogee pillar. The next expression 
is zaat al qaran, lit. possessed of 
horns, but which J. renders ‘me- 
teors.” This corresponds to the ke 


shakhha dashia bashid, “ which pos- 
sess horns,” of A. N. III. 222, eight 
lines from foot. In a MS. of the 
Ain in my possession there is no 
conjunction between wmidha and 
yadi-algartin, so that the phrase 
reads “horned pillars.” There is 
an account of a comet in the 
Tazuk Jahangiri 250, Blliot VI. 363. 





The 1.0. MSS. have guant, sawant 
£5) which is the plural of s@niyat 
a second (of time) (seconds). 

2 Possessed of forelocks. 

5 In the Ain it is stated that the 
Hindus reckon the number of 
comets, meteors, and the like, as a 
thousand (see text of Ain IT, 24, and 
J. TIT. 88). 
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nature of the Sign in which they appear. ‘They move according to 
the rapidity of the fiery sphere. Their effects depend upon the 
length of their appearance. ‘Their wondrous! influences are 
detailed in old books in a manner which cannot be described here. 
Among them was the hairy comet which appeared in the Hijra year 
662, when the sun was in the Sign Leo. On that night there was 
a lunar® eclipse to the extent of eleven digits tH. More extra- 
ordinary still it was as large as a man’s head, and smoke issued from 
the top of it. It passed to the countries of Tibet, Turkestan, China, 
Kashghir, Marghina, Transoxiana, and Khurasan, and was visible 
for eighty-five days. There were disturbances in all these countries. 
In Transoxiana and Khurasan the events connected with Qaid* and 
Boraq and others illustrate this subject. Accordingly for a long 
time people reckoned their years and months * from it. In 803 (1400) 
a tailed comet appeared in the zenith of Asia Minor (Rim). Maulana 
‘Abdullah Lisan, and Muhiu-d-din® Maghrabi and other astronomers 
of the time represented to Sahib Qiran (Timur) that it appeared 


_ from the sayings of the wise that an army from the east would 





7 


conquer that country and capture its monarch. That brightener of 
the face of Fortune had always meditated a campaign into that 
country, though his feeble-minded companions did not approve of 
it. He proceeded thither and impressed on the minds of high and 
Boatathe absiliiemay, of his design, and the deep discernment of the 

In the ey 837 (1433) a tailed comet de in the 


-- 
' 


_ charities according to the rales of Muhammadans and Hindus. 
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first degrees of the Sign of Libra near the Northern Srown, It 
used to rise and set there. When some days had elapsed a singular 
movement of it took place. It became spear- bearing (nezadar) 
and went off to a distance from the Northern Crown, and in eight 
months it disappeared. A great pestilence occurred in Herat and 
its neighbourhood. Every day move than a thousand persons died. 
M. Ibrahim,' the ruler of Fars, M. Baysanghar Arghiin' the Shah of 
Badakhshan and S. Zainu-d-din Khafi! died during this calamity. 
The contest between M. Shahrukh and Sikandar the son of Qara 
Yiisif was also a result. Those acquainted with the mysteries of 
the heavens are agreed that if & comet appear in the angle of 
dominion, the sovereign of that country will die, and if it incline 
towards that angle, the possessions of that prince will depart from 
his hands, and if it occur in a falling angle (siqit-i-watad) sickness 
and pestilence will increase, and there will be sudden destruction 
among the people. A thousand thanks to God that by the blessing 
of the holy personality of the world’s Khedive, the malefic influences 
passed away from his empire. If from time to time such a terrible 
phenomenon occur, no great misfortune befalls this country. Still 224 
in spite of such Divine protection, that prudent partaker of the 
banquet of enlightenment ordered the distribution of abundant 





Worlds upon worlds of men were made joyful. 
The brief account of this great phenomenon? is as follows: On 





{ Both were sons of Shahrukh, but Shah of Badakhshin, This view is 


according to Beale, [brahim did not 
die till 1485 or 839 A.H. Baysan- 
ghar died in 837, but I do not find 
that he was ruler of Badakhshan. 
The 1.0. MSS. have Shah-Badakh- 
shani, and I suspect that a conjune- 
tion has been left out and that Shah 
Badakhshani is a different person 
from Baysanghar and one of the 
Shahs of Badakhshan. Neither does 
it appear that Baysanghar was an 
Arghin. Probably then we should 
yead M. Baysanghar and Arghin 





corroborated by LO. M.S. 28, which 
has the conjunction u before Arghan, 
But I cannot find who the Arghan 
Shah was who died in 887; of Bay- 
sanghar there is a notice in D'Her- 
belot, and Babur also refers to him 
in his Memoirs. Zainu-d-din Khatt 
was a famous saint. He died in 
Shawal 888, April 1435, B. 592, note. 
2 Mauhibat, which means a gift. 
Either this is an euphemism, or it 
refers to the circumstance’ that the — 


_ comet did not injure India. IO. 
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the day of Arad 25 Aban (5 November 1577), Divine month, at the 
time when the sun was auspiciously placed in Scorpio, this celestial 
sign appeared in Sagittarius, in the west,! but inclined to the north. 
It had a long tail, and in some countries it was visible for five 
months. Astrologers and those acquainted with the secrets of the 
upper world represented that in some of the inhabited parts of 
India grain would be dear, and they mentioned the particular places 
where this would occur. They also said that the raler of Persia 
would die, and that there would be the dust of confusion in Iraq 
and Khurasin. As they said, so did it come to pass without defect 
or diminution. About the same time a caravan arrived from Persia 
and some able and truthful men reported to the august court the 
passing away of Shah Tahmasp, the putting to death of Sultan 
Haidar, and the arrival at power of Shah Ism‘ail. The brief account 
of this is that the Shah—the cupola of paradise—died in Qazwin on 
5 Khirdad.* Sultan Haidar, his third son, considered the sovereignty 
as his right, and by the efforts of some of the grandees fancied 
himself to be secure. He was put to death by the exertions of his 
— unkindly (némihrbdn) sister Pari Khanim,' and Ism‘ail* M., the second 
son, who had been imprisoned for 22 years in the fortress of Qahqa,’ 
was placed upon the throne. He, from wickedness, sent many of 
his brothers and cousins to the abode of annihilation. In one day 
he killed Sultan Ibrahim,’ together with eleven’ of his own brothers. 

























. 235 seems to have moibat “Ys, 
h a country visited by 


tion 1662, p. 346, Ism‘ail was im- 
prisoned for having made war on 
the Turks without authority. 

6 A fort in the district of Tis, 
Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, I, 514, ed. 
1815, says he was told that Kakha 
the modern Sheshah. Kahka is 
: ned by Reclus as 


hram M. and cousin 


includes 
p. 591 of 


a 


be 


‘9 


. Many are agreed that he was poisoned by Pari Khanim.! During 
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When the events of Persia were related to H.M., he remarked that 
the people of that country were beholding the retribution for their : 
ingratitude, and that this gloomy and blood-shedding young man 
would fill up the measure of his days without moistening his lip 
(lab tar nagushta) with the wine of the world, for the spirit of the 
age could not endure infatuation. What appeared on the tablet of 
the tongue abounding in pearls came to pass. There was another 
proving of H.M.’s knowledge of mysteries, and the celestial 
phenomenon revealed its qualities both as regards the past and the 
future. First Shah Tahmasp went to the holy world before the ap- 
pearance of the marvel (the comet), and after it had appeared, Shah 
Ism‘ail went to annibilation. He died after having spent one year 
and five months in bloodshed, dishonour and lust (badmihri), 


the lifetime of Shah Tahmasp she was the centre of affairs, and she 
expected to have still more authority during the rule of this ill-fated 
and noxious one (Ism‘ail). He from presumptuonsness and conceit 
dismissed her (lit. drew the writing of dismissal on the page of her 
position), though he had come to the rank of Shah by her efforts. 
That foolish one*® (Pari Khanim) plotted with the mother of Husain 
Beg Halwaci Oghli from whose hands he (Ism‘ail) took his mixtures 225. 
and electuaries. On the night of Bahman 2 Azar, Divine month (Noy- 
ember 1577), of the following year (985) some horses had come as a 
present from the ruler of Gurjistan. He went to the polo ground to 
see them. As the comet cast its baleful shade, and as the astrolo- 
gers of Persia agreed with the sages of India, they read to him 
the celestial message, and begged him to put off his visit. They 
were not successful. From the ground he went to the quarters of 
Husain Beg which were close by. Sharif Qazwini brought to him 








| Malcolm calls Parl K. the 
favourite sultana of Tahmasp, and 
this error is repeated by Oliver, 
J.A.S.B. 1887, p. 42. She really was 
8. Tahmasp’s second daughter, and 
was betrothed to Badi-uz-zaman, son 
of Bahram M. See the ‘Alam Arai 
and A. N. IIT, 590, 91. A. F. there 
gives a history of the Safavi family. 


2 Of, Lowe 248, where she is called 
Pari Jan Khanim. The expression 
is kotah Mhirad, and possibly it 
refers to Ism‘ail; in that case the 
word hamdastén must be taken to 
mean “associated with” and not 
“plotted.” 
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from the house the accustomed imtoxicant and remarked that the 


‘seal on the box (Auqqa) had been removed. As the inevitable time 
had arrived he lost the thread of intelligence and made answer 
that if he had got it from the hands of Husain Beg’s mother there 
was no fear, He took some of it, and gave some to Husain Beg. 
It has been heard from the secret knowers of Persia that when a 
portion of the night had passed away, Pari Khanim, whose house 


ruler of India may be proclaimed to the world, and that all the 
subjects of that abode of pleasantness may recognize the Imam of 
the time, and reposefully spend their days in the auspicious dwelling 
of thanksgiving. 

Verse, 


Praise be that mine of earth and water, 


was in the neighbourhood of that confectioner’s son’s house, sent Which has produced such a brilliant. pearl. 
Shah Wardi! with some men dressed up as women, They squeezed May there be a glorious day in that sky, 
the throat and other vital parts of that infatuated madman “Yo Which holds such a night-gleaming star. 
and so killed him. As the heat of madness and his apprehen- O God, preserve that dervish-loving king, 


sions kept him in solitude, his real well-wishers—who are the Under whose shadow lies the repose of mankind. 


guardians of realm and religion—had not access to him. Indeed 
the servants generally could not set foot there. By the evil effects 


Make him rule long over the people : 
Keep his heart alive for the blessing of worship. 





of such conduct which is the worst of behaviours in the generality In fine, after some insincere expressions of grief, and more 
of those living in a state of association, then what must it be in the * feastings, they proceeded to search for another ruler. As there 
case of rulers,—these things happened to this confused and pre- were no royal sons who were fit for sovereignty they turned towards 
sumptuous one. ‘The door of that house of terror was closed and Pari Khanim, but she understood the spirit of the age and refrained 
nothing transpired from it. At last, night turned to day, and day a% from the high office, and referred them to Sultin Muhammad 


Khndabanda the eldest son of Shah Tahmasp, and whose blindness 
had saved his life in the time of the bloodshedding Shah. Her sole’ 
idea was that he should nominally be the Sultan and that the real 
power should be with her. M. Sulaiman, who knew her craft and 
“ fraud, and who from his good disposition was not in league with 
her, fled to Shiraz from fear of being made prisoner. He made 
wickedness, and agreed with the mother of Sultan 


had almost turned to night. No one had the courage to make a 
~ search. By the exertion of great courage M. Sulaiman the Vizier 
and M. Muhammad Hakim and some others of the nobility came 





known her 
Muhammad Khudabanda—who was the real mother of Shah 


Ism‘ail—that they should get rid of this turbulent strife-monger. 
a ls When Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda approached Qazwin, Pari 
Khanim wetHine aware of their designs and barricaded the city. 
Shamkhal Carkas (Circassian) her maternal uncle with some: thousand 
men prepared for battle. By the exertions of rightmmndsy people 
things had a peaceful termination. ‘The lady of Ivan madé her 
and the farsighted men who were watching for their oppor- 
tunity accepted them. When she came near the camp, they repre- 
sented that there was not an auspicious hour on that aay: ate 227 
should cause her litter to be set down near the camp, and Shamkbal 
with the main body of the troops should encamp in the neighbour- 
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hood of a certain village. In the morning before they joined the 
men of the camp, Shamkhal would be exalted by doing homage (to 
Khudibanda), and after that there would be a review of the troops 
on a grand scale. By such pleasing tales they (Pari K. and her 
uncle) were lulled into security. When night drew her dark mantle 
over the face of day they induced Amir Aglin Afshar, who was 
ostensibly a friend (az dostdn rasm?) of Shamkhil, to go and prepare 
a feast of friendship in his private apartments, and to kill him 
(Shainkhil) while he was off his guard. And they arranged to give 
that slave of gold the governorship of Ispahan as a reward for this 
service. He who did not understand the rights of acqnaintanceship, 
and much less did he know the mysteries of friendship, spilled the 
cup of his existence. At the same time they seized that veiled! one 
of ‘Iraq, and she shortly afterwards became a curtained-sitter in the 
secret chamber of annihilation. 

One of the oceurrences was that on 2 Azar, Divine month, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Kotputli,» Mozaffar K., Rajah ‘Vodar 
Mal and Khwaja Shah Mangir were summoned to a privy council 
and there was a discussion about the affairs of the empire. Many 

matters were disposed of, The Sarkar of Bihar was assigned to 
— Shujatat K., Mir Mu‘izzu-l-mulk and other servants. ‘The mints of 
e imperial dominions which had been under the charge of candha- 






















‘Iraq thus corresponds to 
little above where Part 
the lady of Iran, banti 


Kotbaql?, but the 
iti seems right. It 
irnaul, Provinee of 

and 194, There 
1ear it which per- 
thy the ques- 
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ris! were divided. The directorship of this weighty business was 
assigned to Khwaja? ‘Abdu-s-samad Shiringalm in Pathpar, the 
capital of the empire. ‘The mint at Lahore was assigned to Mogaffar 
K,, that in Bengal ® to Rajah Todar Mal, that in Jaunpir to Khwaja 
Shih Mansiir, and that in Gujarat to Khwaja ‘Imadu-d-din Husain, 
that in Patna* to Asaf K. On the same day it was ordered that 
square’ rupees should be coined. On9 Azar the victorious stan: 
dards cast their shadow on the town of Narnaul.® ‘There as the 
holy heart of H.M. is impressed by the glory of searching after God 
he visited the abode of Shaikh Nizam 7the hermit, and conferred 
eternal joy on that vaunter® of simplicity. By the strength of his 
good fortune no sadness found its way into bis holy heart from his 
not finding the marks of enlightenment (in S. Nigim). He only 
increased his search. As, owing to his wide capacity and exceeding 
research, his far-seeing glance did not fall upon his own treasure, 





1 A Hindu title. See Wilson's 
Glossary. It does not appear that 


dans. It is now in Patiala, I.G., 
XVIII, 880. 

7 B. 588 where A.F. has entered 
him next to his own father as one 
who understood the mysteries of 
both worlds. But possibly, as By 


A. F. explains it anywhere. But at 
B. 268 he speaks of Akbar’s resum- 
ing the fiefs of the Caudhris. 

2B. 107 and 495. He was a 


calligrapher. A.F. says he owed 
his perfection to a glance from 
Akbar. 

8 A. F. does not say here or else- 
where at what place in Bengal the 
mint was. Here and at B. 31 the 
word Bengal (Bengala) is used as 
if it was the name ofacity. Per- 
haps Gaur is meant, for Tanda is 
separately mentioned at B. 31. 

4 This is the Patana of B. 31, and 
is apparently Patna in Bihar and 
not Patan in Gujarat, 

5 These are the Julala rupees men- 
tioned at B. 31. 

6 Narnaul or Narnol is described 
in iefenthaler I. 212. He says it 
was rich and populous until Jai 
Singh took it from the Muhamma- 


ay 





suggests, A.F’. may mean here 8. 
Nizam of Amethi. He is described 
in Badayiini ITI, 15, while S. Nizam 
of Narnol is described at id. p. 26. 
He belonged to the Cisti order. 

8 Dukkan arai sada lh. The 
expression seems intended as a 
sneer. According to the Bahar-i- 
‘ajam dukk‘Gn arai is used meta- 
phorically to mean boasting and the 
passing off things of small value as 
being of great price. The inter~ 


| «view is mentioned in the T.A. and 


Nizamu-d-din quotes a verse apropos 
of it. Evidently Akbar was then a 
keen inquirer, and Nigamu-d-din — 
says there was a mystic assemblage 
or dance, 

Pad 
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and as he did not find in the wearers of rags, or in the learned of the 
he : age, any notes of the spiritual and celestial mysteries which are 
attached to the table of the bounty of God, his thirst for the limpid 
: waters of truth increased from time to time. Hence it is that the 
intimates of the majestic council (of God) have described as eternal 
that pain of secking after God which is the zenith of truth. ‘he 
Cg incomparable Deity does not come within the field of the heart of 
mortals, nor does the foot of search become worn out. 
+228 On the day of Asmin, 27 Azar, Divine month, the capital of 
% Delhi was glorified by the Shahinshih’s advent. First of all he 
: circumambulated the holy shrine of H.M. Jinnat Ashiyani, and 
bn showered gifts on the custodians. Then he visited the other tombs, 
and was also lavish in gifts there. On 3 Dai, Divine month, he 
- coke visited the quarters of Shaikh Farid! Bakhshi Begi, who had many 
: seats in that delightful neighbourhood on the banks of the Jumna, 
and had places of worship which were the praying-spots of India. 
=a went there at the request of this loyal servant and thus secured 
m eternal exaltation. On the 5th of the month he halted at 
the sarai of Bawali? and spent some days there in administrative 
ork and in hunting. The needy of that part were replenished 
— from the table of his bounty. 
me One of the occurrences was the arrival of Haji® Habibullah. 
t has already been mentioned that he had been sent to the port of 
: and skilful craftsmen in order that 
° and rarities of that 
age, attended by a large 
and playing European 
H.M. the choice articles 
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tion with the instruments of their country 
y, 


eo especially with the organ. — 


ye were delighted, and so was th i this 
: were 5a e mind. Also at thi 
halting place Khwaja Ghiagu-d-din! ‘Ali ‘Agaf K. arrived nat Ta 

and did homage, and his brother’s son Teeter Beg a 
from Persia, performed the prostration. a 


who had come 








1 Blochmann 433. 


gir's reign. 


His nephew Jafar was distinguished in Jahan- 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


OF Rayan MaApDHUKAR BY THE DAILY-INCREASING FORTUNE 
or THn SHAHINSHAH. 


THe DEFEAT 


When the star of anyone’s fortune sinks and his days grow 
dark, the first thing that happens is that the lnatre of his ow 
becomes obscured so that he by his own stone flings “a F 
honour, and becomes contemptible in, the sppitoal and p a 
world, Such was the condition of this evil-thoughted aa a 

229 At this time when the glory of justice had seized the world, an S 2 
eternal managers were labouring to make dominion (ue. Ak ars 
| power) resplendent, that short-sighted and crookedly-going a 
made his seeming power the strength of his country, and t : 
number of his daring followers the material of Beemxmption, oH 
departed from the highway of obedience. The world’s Ec 
nominated Sadiq? K. with a numerous army to that quarter in or . 
that if he did not accept the pleasing words of counsel, he shou : 
receive fitting punishment. The victorious army went by way 0 
the exhortations. That turbulent and 
pt them. ‘lhey were obliged to commence 
uri) and proceeded to the 
A they came near the fort 
who was in league with 
; ded the fort and 
of the garrison 
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_ Elliot VI, 58, who translates this | ol 
passage of the A.N,, has Satdhara +m 
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untied this difficult knot, they advanced further, 

was forest, and the marching of the army was di 
down the trees one day and marched the next. 
fashion they advanced st 
Dhara, 


As the country 
ficult, they ent 
After this prudent 
age by stage till they came near the river 
' which is north of Und-cah. The wretch collected a large 
army and prepared for battle on the bank. ‘The braves on each side 
daily adorned the field of battle. 


From time to time there were 
gallant hand-to-hand combats, $ 


On 5 Dai, Divine month, it was 
resolved to cross the river and engage in battle. Owing to the 
difficulties of the ground, the troops could not keep their order, 
Sadiq K. led one body and Qasim ‘Ali K., Ulugh K., and S. Firiz with 
some brave men pressed forward to cross. On account of the 
enemy’s fire the vanguard could not cross, and the work of the 
ghazis became difficult. At this crisis the royal faujdars Kamal K, 
and Mahmid K. pushed the rank-breaking elephants into the water 
and crossed, First, Sadiq K. crossed with a body of active men and 
a noble engagement took place. 


Masnavi. 
The desert became like a river of blood, 
You'd say tulips were springing up on it ; aa 
The ground became like a sea of pitch, : 
With waves of daggers, clubs, and arrows. 


Inasmuch as on the wide field of Divine aid physical resources 
are of no ayail, and no dust of harm from crowds of wretches can fall 
on the pleasant abode of loyalty, the true man prevailed over the ' 
vagabond. The enemy was routed, and many of them lost their 
lives. The victorious army took possession of the Rajah’s house 
without difficulty. On account of the number of trees, and ignorance 
of the locality, they were unable to make out what had became of 
him. Some thought that he was hiding and waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. Others suspected that he would attack the camp. Sadiq K. 





1B. 356 has Dasthara. The and explains this as the “ Seven 

Maagir has “the river Sawa, which streams” and states that this ne 

is known by the name of Satdhara.” | name for the Betwa at Urche 8 
Iqbalnama has also Dhara. 
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adopted the latter view and proceeded toward the camp. He 

turned the vanguard into the rearguard and sent off detachment 

after detachment. Meanwhile that slumbrous-fortuned fool emerged 

from behind and stirred up strife. Most of the troops gave way and 

turned their backs, Ulugh K. with some brave men stood their 

ground and fought. Sadiq K. arrived with an army of heroes and 
heartened the waverers. Abi mw ali and others grew bold. Hach 

iman left off thought for his life and stood upon guarding his honour. 

‘There was a brilliant engagement. Ulugh K., Abii-ma’-ali and M. 
Muhammad Sildoz distinguished themselves in single combat. 

Horal Deo, the Rajah’s eldest son, was killed by a ball from a gajnal.” 

Khan Jahan the brother of the Rajah attacked a lofty elephant and 

fell to the ground, He got up with agility and planted ® his dagger 

. in the elephant, and after prodigies of valour escaped wounded. 
Ram Sah, the son of the presumptuous one, after fighting and being 
wvounded by an arrow withdrew from the battle-field. The vaga- 
bond was defeated by the might of daily-increasing fortune. About 
200 Rajputs of note were killed. Some of the brave imperialists 
were wounded, but by the Divine protection they recovered. Sadiq 
K. in expressing thanks for the good fortune (of Akbar) used to say, 
“When matters got out of hand, the holy personality of the 
“ Shahinshah came into my mind, and I directed my attention to the 
“source of blessings. Imade the idea of the world’s Khedive the 
n-leader of the last journey, and engaged hotly in warfare. 

th sb sti ds appeared and that glorious figure 
glorious apparition bri ghtened 
amazement and did great deeds. 
ouchsafed. In that spiritual 
shone by the blessing of 
ness. In spite of 
smies, a victory, 
ordinary man, 


in aiay Sadiq’s retrac- 


me the rearguard. 
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la tee “es, countenance.” Generally such occurrences 
se extraordinary to the clouded souls of the superficial 
ie ion tre ie ee 
as ate. ometimes the stewards of fate 
cayse their production without those unique ones of existence being 
aware of the fact, in order to indicate the purity of the jewel, so that 
mortals may emerge from the wilderness of denial, and enter the 
pleasant abode of devotion, If the hearer of this instrnctive story 
be one of the intimates of the-holy banquet and of those who share 
in the secrets of the palace of purity, and be aware of the knowledge 
of Divine'matters possessed by the Khedive of the world, he will 
regard this extraordinary apparition as belonging to the first class, 
and if he be one of the auspicious ones of practical wisdom, and have 
some knowledge of the right-thonghtedness and abundant gracious. 
ness of the lord of the earth, he will regard it as belonging to the 
second class. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Qisim! K. to the 
government of Agra. Owing to the quality of the climate the 
general public of that place ave notorious throughont India for their 
turbulence, courage, and recklessness. They have accepted obe- 
dience on account of the Majesty of the Shadow of God, and perform 
service. At this time, when the august cortége was away on a 
campaign, they had, from wickedness and irreflection on the end of 
things, raised their heads in sedition and oppressed the weak. 
Accordingly the just prince appointed him on 14 Dai, Divine month, 
as he was the distinguished one of the age for truth, knowledge of 
affairs, and courage, and gave him sage advices. He joined the 
glory of action to knowledge and tranquillized a world. 

One of the occurrences was the Khin Jahan’s marching ag 
Sitgaon. The family of Daad was there, and Mati® and Jams 
belonging to his khaskhail (clan) and many wicked Afghans were 
making a disturbance there. When the centre of Bengal had been 
cleared of the rebels, Khan Jahan addressed himself to that q 1a r. 
Mati, who had brought together some of Daiid’s choice treasures, = 
wished in his good fortune that he might be enrolled among the 
surrendered to Khan Jahan at 
Gwwas, and was put to death bee . 











1 B. 879. 
2 His real name was Mahmid K. 
Khaskhail. See infra A.N, 259. He 
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royal servants. Jamshid and the other Afghans leagned together and 

made war upon him. After many conflicts he was defeated and 

had to retire into obscurity. Much of his property came into their 
232 hands. Yisuf Balic and Sarmast Afghan and some of Mati’s 

friends were waiting for their revenge. One day that turbulent 

man (Jamshid) went to their house in order to pacify them, and they 

killed him. By the marvels of celestial aid the ill-fated enemies 

fell into trouble of their own accord, and without any fighting on 

the part of the imperial servants. Daiid’s mother and the rest of 
his family asked for protection and agreed that when the fortunate 
army went to Tanda, she and her followers would come to Court. 
Khan Jahin accepted her overtures and went off from Satgion to 
the place agreed upon. She and her party kept their promise and 
came to Court.! 

On the 26th of this month H.M. went off rapidly to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hisir to hunt, and spread the shadow of his justice 
over that city. The house of Mihr ‘Ali Sildoz was honoured by his 
presence. Presents were offered and H.M. accepted a portion of 
them, and made him joyful. From thence he went to Hansi, where 
he alighted atthe shrine of 8. Jamal, where he paid his devotions 
to God, and distinguished the attendants by great gifts. He was 
one of the lieutenants (jainashindn) of Shaikh Farid Shakrganj and 
on an indication from his pir had settled there inorder to guide 
inquirers. Whenever the Shaikh (Farid) read the signs of excel- 

in an man he appointed him to a particular district and told 
of appointment to S. Jamal.? If the latter 
01 uties as one of God’s servants, other- 
rtify (gudazish) himself until he 













also in Ferishta’s 
(near the end). 
3 that Farid at the 
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should become fit for such a high dignity. Accordingly they tell 
that he had appointed one to Delhi, and that the latter did not get 
8. Jamil’s ¢sintersignature, Afterwards he countersigned the 
appointme.c of Nizamu-d-din (Auliya). Apparently, the object 
was that his integrity might be impressed upon all, and also that 
his own high rank might be evidenced by this exaltation of a 
disciple. Otherwise, what reason was there for giving such 
authority to a subordinate, and why did he show such a procedure 
in enlarging the position of discipleship. 

Also at this time Maulana Muhammad Amin! arrived and did 
homage. He was of a noble family in Yezd and belonged to the 
village (qariya) of Aqda. In Shiraz he studied in the school of that 
learned of the age Maulana M. Jan, and read some commentaries 
and books on asceticism (fajrid), and knew the ‘Azdi,! and for the 
purposes of magic he knew a little about the stars and the science 
of geomancy (ramal) and something about chronology. He was an 
eloquent expounder of plans, and by his assurance and plausibility 
he sold himself at a high figure. At this time he came from ‘Iraq 
to the threshhold of fortune and by the instrumentality of court- 233: 
intimates he was introduced. The Khedive of the world from the 
high opinion that he had of his introducers increased his dignity, 
and sent him along with Prince Murad to the house of Shaikh 









about him, except that at p. 309 he 
Yezdi of Badaytini, and who, he speaks of his having been drowned, 
says, got the name of Yazidi (in and implies that this was an acci- 
allusion to the Yazid who killed | dent. The word ‘Azdi either refers 
Husain). See Lowe 214, 267, 284, to the distinguished men of the 
285. He is also apparently the , tribe of ‘Azd, see D'Herbelot s.v. 
Maulana Muhammad of the Ain. | Azd, or to the work called the 
See B. 541. He was originally | Muwagqif ‘Agdia composed by ‘Azdu- 
a Shia and in favour with Akbar — d-din Qazi of Shiraz who lived in 
who made him Sadr of Jaunpir the I4th century. See Beale. Ap- 
(A.N. text ITT, 281). But he after- parently Mulla Muhammad wanted 
wards rebelled and according to to make Akbar a Shia just as 
Badayaini, Lowe 284, issued a fatwa | Rodolfo Acquaviva wanted to-make 
declaring that it was a duty to rebel him a Christian, and both failed. 
against Akbar. Akbar, it is said, Maulana Mirza Jan is referred to 
had him arrested and drowned, again at vol, ITI,. p. 747. 
A.B, does not seem to tell more | 


42 ck 


! This is the Mulla Muhammad 
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Abdu-n-nabi, who was the centre of ahl-t-sa’ddat (learned men), or 
rather nothing important could be accomplished without his opinion, 
and loaded him with favours. As he was not of a—gogl disposition, 
and had not studied the pages of genius, nor possess'd a wide 
capacity, his counterfeit was soon detected and his veneer-of gold 
was revealed to high and low, as will be mentioned in its proper 
place. 

One of the occurrences was the capture of Mozaffar Husain M. 
Fortune rises up to wage war on whosoever lifts up his head from 
submission to the God-worshipping Khedive, and his foot is soon 
pierced by the thorn of failure. If he hasno lot in auspiciousness 
he falls headlong into the abyss of annihilation. Otherwise fortune 
makes him foolish and delivers himinto the hands of the lord of 
fortune, in order that he may inthe prison, which is the school of 
truth, turn to do good service. The story of the Mirza is a fresh 
instance of this. Though eyil-disposed people made him a support 
of disaffection he soon became stained with the dust of shame 
and became a foot-blistered vagabond. From Gujarat he again 
hurried off to the Deccan, and joined with some evil-conditioned men 
in Berar. The troops of that country made war upon him, and 
there was a hot engagement. As he had turned away from the true 
qibla, he was defeated and came to Khandes. Raja ‘Ali K. seized 
him and restrained him from plundering. Though in reality he was 
putting down the dust of dissension in his own country, yet in 
apt. nee he ng | oly court. When the 
orders along with Maqgid 
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The pious sovereign 
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failure to the high ground of hononr. In the first place the manage- 
ment of the learned (ahl-i-sa’édat) was made over to him perma- 


nently, and afterwards the glorious affairs of the State were referred 
to him. As in the 


testing-honse of man-knowing assayers the coun- 2 
terfeit coin of mort 


als does not remain current, right thinking persons 
came to know the real facts. and at this time some portion of the story 
of his trickery and self-interestedness reached the acute sovereign. 
From abundant vigilance, and profound meditation—for many 
righteous persons become stained by the suspicion of the wicked 
and irreyerent—he personally undertook the inquiry, and went 
into the question according to proper rules. There was no slack- 
ness in the Court of judgment, and the general public did not know 
of the inquiry. When there had been several revolutions of the 


spheres, the truth of former representations was proved in yariot 
ways.! 4 


Verse. 


If a man conceal his secret for a time, 
Length of time reveals his fraud. 


From perfect far-thoughtedness —which is indispensable in this 
evil world -an order was given in the borders of the town of 
Gohina* to S. Farid Bokhari that when the august cortége should 
pass that way he should produce the owners of the saywrghals 
(B. 268) of that country before H.M. in order that the position of 
each of them might be ascertained, and that the propriety of each 
of the grants might be impressed on his mind. In a short time it 
became manifest that owing to a love of gold, and the acceptance 
of recommendations, the rules of suflicieney and inquiry had been 
neglected. The world’s Khedive in his abundant gentleness did not 
remove the veil from the face of his (‘Abdu-n nabi’s) actions: but. 
referred the investigation *and criticism to prudent servants. He 





1 Cf. B. 269 beginning of first tiger’s whiskers. There is a fun | 
para, Badayiini IIT, 80, ascribes the account of ‘Abda-n-nabi in the | Jar- 
downfall of ‘Abdu-n-nabi to his | bari Akbar, 320. : rir : 
having put a brahman of Mathura to 2 Kohana in text. It is in the 
death for disrespect to the Prophet. Rohtak district. 1G, XIL 804, J. 17, 
He adds that Akbar got very excited 293. 4 ; 
when discussing this matter, and 8 Text has nikohidagi. Is this a 
that his mustaches stood out like a | mistake for nigahidagi? ee ee 
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said, “A man cannot manage every thing on account of multiplicity 
of employment specially is this great employment larger than 
that one person can control it. It is an indispensable part of pru- 
dence that head men be appointed to each province and that this 
great form of worship! be divided, so that Truth may be fixed in her 
centre, and that the pillar of justice, ic. knowledge of the truth, be 
exalted.” About this time the Sadarat of the Punjab was conferred 
on Maulana ‘Abdulla Sultanpiri, and it was intimated to some persons 
of enlightened heart that they should mention to H.M. the names 
of some trustworthy, experienced, and energetic men who might be 
fit for this work.” 

At this time the town of Sunim was* brightened by the glory 
of the royal standards. He conferred distinction on M. Yasiaf K. 
by addressing him (or perhaps by giving him a title) and said, 
“Something tells my heart that the world-surpassing * territory of 
Kashmir shall come into the possession of the imperial servants.” 
Out of his abundant kindness that delightful country became 
assigned to him as his fief. I laud his perception and the light of 
his vision! What after so many years was to show itself, shone on 
that day in the pure temple of his soul which is a mystery-reveal- 
ing mirror, On 21 Bahman Divine month (about 1 February 1578), 
he encamped at Shadiwal, and for the guidance of those stand- 
‘ing about the threshold of fortune he uttered auspicious counsels. 
fall many spiritual and physical truths. He said, “If the 
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Ain under Sirhind, 
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laces where Akbar 


CHAPTER XL, 


nature of men he considered that to tame them all at once would be — 


to distress and pain the votaries of custom. 


tion came to his holy heart that he would stretch out his hand slowly 2 
and by degrees so that things might not be made difficult for follow- 


Therefore the inspira- 


ers of the truth, and that constant apprehensions might not make 
the general public crazy. He has now for some time abstained from 
eating meat on Fridays.! It is to be hoped * that the practice (of 
eating meat) will be confined to certain days. 

One of the occurrences was the bestowal of the pargana of Tihara 
on Rahman * Quli Qishbegi. For a while he had, in virtue of his 
leadership of the spiritual world, while in the midst of material calen- 
lations, been swimming * in the ocean of Vision (shahiid), When he 





treats of days of abstinence There 
is also a similar remark there about 
leaving off the practice by degrees. 
Cf. Akbar’s saying in J. ILI, 240, 
“ Were it not for the thought of the 
difficulty of sustenance I would pro- 
hibit men from eating meat. The 
reason why I do not altogether aban- 
don it myself is that many others 
might willingly or unwillingly (kam 
nakam) forego it likewise and be thus 
cast into despondency.” 

! Bartoli, Missione al Gran Mogor, 
ed. Piacenza, p. 7, speaks of Akbar's 
fasting strictly on Friday, and as- 
cribes it to his contempt for Muham- 
madanism. Akbar gave up hunting 
on Fridays for a reason given by 
Jahangir, T. J., 249. 

2 The word wmed “hope” is not 
in text, but it oceurs in the 1.0. MSS. 
The clause is to me almost unintelli- 
gible, and my translation of it is of 
very doubtful correctness. 

8 Text weg) Racman, and there 
is the variant caman wee. But it 
is clear from the 1.0. MSS. and 
the Bib. Ind. text, p. 196, that the 
name really is Rayman or Rakman, 


ie. The Merciful, which is one 
of the names of God. At p. 196, 
Rahman Quli Qashbegi (i.e. falconer) 
is described as coming from the 
Hijaz and as bringing a letter from 
the Sharifs of Mecca. I have no 
doubt that he is the Rahman of the 
passage before us. Quli means ser- 
vant or slave so that Rahman Quli 
means the slave of God. Apparently 
he is the Rahman Quli of Badayaint 
III, 278, who described himself as 
the loving son of the poet Mulla 
Vshqi. Malla I’shqi was Mir Bakh- 
shi. See B, 528 and A. N. Il, 247. 
Perhaps he is the same as Ism‘ail K. 
who is described as the father of 
Rahman Quli Beg by Ma’gim Bhak- 
hari, See Elliot J. 245. 

+ See B. 156 where a similar phrase 
is translated “launches forth into 
the ocean of contemplation.” The 
words which I have translated 
“material calculations” are muba- 
siba nafsani, I presume that naf- 
sani is used in the sense of carnal or 
material. But [ am not clear as to 
the meaning. Perhaps the reference 
is to Akbar’s haying lately 
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came out of this state (lit. when he returned) he displayed this 
great act of liberality. Some of the servants of the Court were 
meditative as to what could be the cause of this. He, who reads 
the inscriptions on the forehead of the heart, had compassion on 
their bewilderment and said, “ When that township! (gasha) came 
in sight, whose name means “of yours,”* it struck me that every- 
thing was a manifestation of the glory of the Holy Being (God) 
while this (expression, or village name) only showed external things 
(strat-i-namidari). My heart became lacerated by the turmoil of 
“We and I (ma w man)” and by the grasp of connexion and de- 
pendence. I felt chilled by the abode of association, and my en- 
chainment in outward things was nigh being severed. When the 
mysterious working of Divine destiny brought me into the world of 
contingent existence, it passed into my mind that as an act of 
thanksgiving this township should be given to one in whose name 
there was an allusion to the Incomparable Creator. At that 
time this chooser of service (Rahman Quli) appeared before him, and 
was distingushed by the great favour. 

In that holy assemblage he uttered many delightful words and 
weighted with knowledge the brains of the awakened hearted. By 
} the sound of this awakening the slumbrous in the night of igno- 
S rance were roused and guided in the wilderness of search. Glory to 
he sublime strength which keeps the lamp of Oneness alight in the 
nd of multiplicity, and chaos solitude in the midst of 
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CHAPTER XL. 4 835 


Verse. 


A Shah who by wisdom is the guide or the path to God, — : 
An ocean which never for a moment is separated from God, 
Though they call him the shadow of God, 
We do not call him shadow, for he is God’s light. 






































On 9 Isfandarmaz, Divine month, a bridge was made from the 
neighbourhood of Lakhi* Qiyampir, and the royal standards passed 
over the Sutlej. Worlds of troops and universes of animals crossed 
safely and in comfort. Near this place Shah Quli K. Mahram 
came from Lahore and paid his respects and was honoured with 
royal favours. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of an army to Baluchis- 
tan. As the leaders of that tribe, owing to their innate savagery 
and ill-fatedness, had turned away their heads from obedience and 
had not paid proper respect, M. Yaisuf K., Shah Quli K. Mahram, 
Saiyid Hamid, Muhammad Zaman and oft strenuous ones were 236 
sent off to that country. They were first to guide them by wisdom- 
conferring counsels, and if these were not effectual they were to 
enlighten their darkness by the flashes of the sword, On the 
12th the cortége alighted at Patan (Pakpattan). The sovereign paid 
a visit to the shrine of S. Farid Shakrganj.° From the beginn: ; 
night he made the morning of truth shine, and he also spent most of 
the following day in that processional spot (mutaf), and performed 
the duties of the primacy of the spiritual and temporal world. ‘The 
attendants on the shrine and the inhabitants generally attained to 
high dignity and were comforted. During that banquet of enlighten- 
ment Saft Nasir from Balkh and Mulla Mushfiqi* from Bokhara had 





1 This quatrain seems to be Faizi’s : corrected it from the two 7.0, MSS. 
ef. B. 561. | 286 and 235 of Ethé. According to 
2 J. II. 382, where it is called | the text the wisdom of these two 
Qiyampir Lakht. There are three strangers was tested as had been 
other Lakhis in the Sarkar (Bet thatof the sages of India, But in 
Jalandhar Doab). the two MSS. referred to, the word 
8 J. IIL. 363. | diyar “country” does not occur and 
4 B. 588. Mashfiqi was a poet, the words are “ma'rifat-i-anra cin 
and Badayini III. 328 gives two . sha’ra-i-in ‘iyar girifta.” The expres- 
specimens of his poetry. The pas- | sion about their coming to know 
sage in text is corrupt and T have that they had wasted their lives, 
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the happiness of presenting themselves. The spiritual knowledge 
of the one and the poetry of the other were tested, and they came 
to recognize the futility of their lives, and began their work anew. 








and their commencing their studies | Baqi Turkistani at the foot of first 
afresh (under Akbar as teacher), is paragraph of p, 244. 
repeated with reference to ‘Abdul | 






































CHAPTER XLII. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Beoinnina ov ran 28xp Divine year PROM THE HOLY ACCESSION, VIZ+ 
THE YEAR BAHMAN OF THE SECOND CYCLE. 


‘On Tuesday 2 Muharram 986 (11 March, 1578), after the 
passing of 53 minutes, the sun filled with light the sign of Aries and — 
the eleventh year of the second cycle began. Mortals rejoiced in _ 
the equability of the atmosphere, and in their delight returned C 
thanks. Melody unmixed with sorrow sounded, and there was uni- 
versal joy. 

Verse. 
‘lhe spring-clouds made pictures in the garden, aa 
The morning breeze shed ‘atr on the rosarium, tle ’ 
Whiles the musky gale brought perfume from hidden Pe. 
Whiles vivifying Boreas shed jewels on the ground. 


In the beginning of this year 3 Farwardin, Divine month, a 
bridge was made over the Ravi at Khanpir, and the august stan- 
dards cast their rays on that country. apy ; 

One of the occurrences was the appointing of S. Ibrahim to 
governorship of the metropolitan province (Pathpir Sikri). 
knew the outer world and was skilful in its management. Tt was’ ; 
ordered that he should come from the thanadari of Ladlat' to that 
city and guard the orders of sovereignty. Though the awe of — 
majestic justice keeps the distant as well as the near in the school of 
service, and they reckon employment as the source of secular and 
spiritual bliss, yet as vigilance and forethought are the characteris- 
ties of the sitter on the throne of fortune, he useth to make over 
country to some prudent and active-minded person, and in a 
less manner spreads forth the shade of watchfulness. Af 
noble fashion did he worship the world-adorning Deity. 


One of the occurrences was the dispatch of aes cae 











| Text Lawalali as at p. 220, where 2 See B. 284 for an 

it is said to be in the province of how Akbar saved 

Ajmere. See note at p. 220. In tiger. 

1.0. M.S. 236 it is Lazhlali t 
43 
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province of Malwa. As it came tothe august hearing that the 

officers of that country were somnolent and did uot regard the 

afflictions of the weak, and had become worldly and had stepped 

aside from the highway of wisdom, he imparted counsels as regarded 

each of them suitable to their conditions, and sent off Shuja’at K., 

who together with courage, possessed knowledge of affairs and 

justice, to be their commander-in-chief. An order was also issued 

that Shah Budagh K., Tolak K., Muttalib K., and the soldiery gene- 

rally should exert themselves with one accord in composing the 
troubles, and should act in conformity with Shuja’at K.’s opinion. 

One of the occurrences was the stumbling! of H.M.’s horse. 

Whatever happens to him is a lesson and an ornament. If by 

reason of human nature slumbrousness overcome him, and forgetful- 

ness be produced by the mantle of mortality, heis awakened by what 

is in appearance injurious, and enlightenment is bestowed in a 

wondrous fashion. Intimations reach the masnad of instruction in 

proportion to the slumbers of each person. But the much wakeful- 

ness of a world does not come up to his sweet sleep. Spectators are 

amazed, and as they do not comprehend the cause, they are be- 

f wildered. Apparently it was in this way that one night when he 

; was coming back to the camp from hunting, his horse stumbled. 

He, the wise and foreseeing one, regarded this as a messagé from 

God, and prostrated himself in deyotion. A new foundation was 

id for Divine worship. May the Incomparable Creator uphold 

ity on the pleasant spot of health and not suffer 

eget’ on the oat of daily-increasing fortune ! 
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God be praised that in his lofty destiny, 
No evil' comes except in the shape of rue. 























Simple-minded, superficial persons who never saw anything but 
prudence and far-sightedness in that Unique of the realm of being, 
and who did not budge even half a step from the market square of 
ordinary causes, sought® out petty reasons. As one of the ancients 
has sung:— 


Quatram. oe 


I went to kill the horse with my sword, 

He said, “ First hear this my excellent excuse: 
I'm neither the earth’s*® bull that 1 can support the world, 
Nor the fourth sphere that I can draw the sun. 


One of the occurrences was the taking of the fort of Komulmir.* 
That fortress is of difficult access and is situated on a sky-high moun= 
tain. The Rina had after the fashion of his ancestors made it his 
residence. In former times very few had succeeded in taking it, 
On this day owing to the wondrons fortune of the Shahinshah, it 
became with a little effort the resting-place of the victorious army. 
When Shahbiz K. proceeded thither, he sent away to Court Rajah sae 
Bhagwant Dis and Kuar Min Singh lest from their feelings as 
landholders there might be delay in inflicting retribution on that 
vain disturber (the Rina). He himself went forward to take it, 
in company with Sharif K., Ghizi K., M.K, and others. By the 
guidance of the stars the troops passed over the stony tracts and 
easily crossed the defiles. At a time, when neither resident nor 





- % 


! Kamali “ Perfection,” but I 8 Gao-i-zamin. The bull whieh 
think there i8 an allusion to the bears the earth on its horns. 
‘ain-i-kamal, ic. the evil eye. But 4 Kohlmir in text, the Kon 
the meaning may also be “ No per- mir of B, It is in the Uday 

~ fection comes unaccompanied by its State and 40m. N. of Udaipar. The 


rue” (as a prophylactic against the 
evil eye). 

2 There are apparently various 
readings. 1.0. M.S. 236 seems to 
haye ba kin wu sail “revenge and 
questionings,” and id. 236 seems to 
have bakamitn w ued “with inquiries 
and questionings.” 











mountain is over 3,500 feet high o cae 
was visited by Tod who has described 
it in his Personal Narrative. Tt 

was he who took possession of ito 
in 1818. See also B. 400, the Raj- 
putana Gazetteer, IIT, 62, and LG. — 
XVI, sv. Kambhalgarh. 
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to take the fort. By 


stranger thought of it, Shahbaz } t 
e defile of Kelwara,' 


the might of heavenly aid he got posse: 
which is such that the foot of fancy (Ahi jill) cannot reach it. he 
heroes ascended the heights and pr ailed. The garrison lost 
heart on seeing the lights of celestial aid. On 24 Farwardin, 
Divine month, 3 or 4 April, 1578, the fort was invested and the 
drums of joy beaten. On beholding the might of the ghazis, the 
foot of courage of the turbulent one (the Rana) slipped, and he 
became still more dismayed. By the wondrous work of fate a large 
gun inside the fort burst, and the harvest of his equipment was 
reduced to ashes. At once he dropt the thread of courage and fled 
to the hills.2 Many Rajputs of fame stood in front of the gate and 
the precincts of the temple and made a daring fight. After gallant 
hand-to-hand combats they slept in the house of annihilation.” In 
the morning of dominion that celestial knot was loosed, and a deed 
showed itself which ordinary people could not comprehend. When 
it was pointed out that that wicked one was in the hill-country of 
Banswala, he (Shahbaz K.) made over the fort to Ghazi K. Badakhshi 
and hastened in that direction. Next day at midday he took 
i 289 Goganda, and at midnight Udaipir. ‘lhe victors obtained immense 
booty. 

One of the strange occurrences was that an ascetic hermit had 
fora long time lived in obscurity in the first fort (Komulmir‘). 
always sought a blessing from his lofty spirit. Before the 

by three days he came out in the morning on the top 

and sounded the “‘azdn”’ (call to prayer), 

c of the king’s army. The governor was 
He replied, “This (i.e, last) night 
uld take place.’ ‘The slambrous- 
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favours. On the 31st of the month H.M, went near Ci 


wards the bridge,’ and a portion of the great camp crossed wi 
inspection, and the active servants had a fresh instance of 
vels. How could so numerous an army have marched if he had x 
been there to guide it? Who has the ability to describe the equip- 
ment?’ Shall J relate the passing over hills and plains? Or shall I 
describe the completion of the bridge and the adornment (din) of the 
boats? Or shall I write of the passage of the elephants through the vi 
boisterous river, or tell tale of the masterfulness (/sbakbadi) of this 
spiritual king? On that day, on account of the ignorance of newly- 
trained servants, Pindarik,’ a special (Khdsa) elephant, was lost in 
the depths (7harifha) of the river. ‘The deep-seeing (Pharifnigah) 
sovereign regarded diminution * of property as increase of life, and 
held a feast. One day there was on the hunting-ground a great — 
hailstorm. The hailstones were as large as nuts.” H.M. was i 
litter ° (sukhpal), and holding communion with his God. By th 3 
blessing of the shadow of the blessing of the Shahinshah no harm 
happened to his followers in that unprotected plain, 

One of the occurrences was the cessation of clouds and rain. bes 





sumption of property involved in 
giving a banquet as a means of ins 


1 The text has janub, south. The 
Iqbalnama enables me to correct 


this to Ciniot. I. G. X. 285. | creasing life: There is also a play — 
Akbar was in Lahore when he heard on the double meaning of the word 
of Shahbaz K.’s success. On 31 kahish. It means both “diminu- 
Bahman he went to Ciniot on | tion” and the disease of phthisis. 


the Cenab. See J. IT, 820, 21, and 
R.A.S.J. for 1899, p. 182. 


A.F. also travesties a couplet of 
Nigami quoted by Vullers s.v. which 

2 ‘The sentence is obscure and the says that kahish (the disease) soon 
Lucknow ed. and some MSS. produced ka@hish, diminution of life. — 
have khabar “news ” instead of jisra | 6 Jauz. We arenottoldthe kind 
bridge. Perhaps it is the name of a | of nuts; perhaps A.F. as an Indian — 
place, e.g. Jasroya or Jarvota, J. TI, | means cocoa-nuts, but more | “prob- 
320. Apparently H.M. marched ably he refers to eS or supart 


from Lahore. nuts. . 
8 Sanskrit, Pindarika, a lotus. ® Perhaps Akbar was in a ia 


This does not refer I think to on account of his recent fall from 
the loss of the elephant. It is his horse. Sukhpal Beams to be the 
merely A. F.’s round-about way of | same as suka@san mentioned at p. 180, 
saying that Akbar gave & banquet. top line, as used by Munim K. 


Akbar considered, he says, the con- 
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d ere was constant and 
unseasonable rain. ‘The campmen and the gen erality of the subjects 
were distressed and complained. The wonder-worker emitted his 
glorious breathings ' on a mirror and then put it into a fire. From 
the wondrous effect of the breath® of him whom the spheres obey 
the celestial turbulence ceased. 


account of this marvel is that for some days 


Terse, 


When energy assists the brave, 
hey raise the Earth above the sky; 
By energy accomplish deeds, 

That difficulties may be easy to you. 


One of the occurrences was the forgiveness of the offeices of 
the Baliicis. It has been mentioned that the leaders of that tribe 
had from darkness of understanding and slumbrousness of fate 

240 cast their eyes on the remoteness and strength of their country 
and taken the path of ruin. As the world-adorning sun of Divine® 
light exists for the casting down of the wicked as well as for the 
cherishing of the good, an order was given that some of the Panjab 
officers should proceed to the abodes of the tribe and inflict proper 
chastisement on them, ‘The sound of the approach of the world- 
conquering troops aroused the slumberers and guided them to good 
service. From dread and from farsight they sent prudent meu and 
sought for forgiveness. H. M. accepted their excuses * and received 
the entreaties of those tamed ones of the desert of ignorance at the 












of the 24th year and says that Akbar 
called for a mirror, breathed on it 
three times and then put it in the 

‘The spiaeer was probably of 
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rate of chosen service. He issued an order that the troops should 
return. For his whole thonght is to accept the obedience of mort ls 
so that multiplicity may become unity, and that mankind in gonsnal 
may have repose. He does not act like the rapacious and greedy who 
make stumbling an excuse for subjugation, and do not rest without 
shedding blood and heaping up wealth. 
One of the occurrences was the composing of the distractions 
connected with the sayirghdls' (rent-free lands). Many recluses 
suffered from their feebleness because they had not their land in 
one place, and sometimes were tormented by the exchequer-officers 
and the agents of fief-holders. Also avaricious and shameless people 
fraudulently laid hold of lands in several places. They looked ~ 

upon the differences in localities as a means of fraud, and so fell _ 
into eternal ruin. The just lord of the earth ordered that the Aima® 
lands should not be mixed up with the exchequer and jagir lands, R 
He also abolished the plurality of situations and assigned to each 
ina particular place his tankhwah.' Able men were appointed to 
every province and sarkar and made justice resplendent. By the 
holy orders the lamp of satisfaction was kindled for the recluses, 
and the evil-doers were guided aright. ‘The work was done from 
the beginning, and by wise regulations the revenue was preserved 
which is the highest form of worship in the social state. The 
of justice also diffused new radiancy over the world. 
One of the occurrences was the amazement of the superficial 
at the knowledge of mysteries possessed by H.M. One day he heard 
in his privy chamber the beating of a drum. Though those who 
had access there searched for the drummer, they could find no 
trace of him. It fell from the mouth full of pearls, “ Something 
tells me that it is the admirable work of Yar Muhammad.” * When 
| Of. B. 268 and Lowe 26) and * Perhaps the Yar Muh 
982. It was Qazi ‘Ali of Baghdad, Yas awal of text III, 475. 0 ; 
B. 528, who was appointed to re- may be the son of Sadiq K. B. 387, 
adjust the rent-free tenures. 499. ‘The story is told in » MS. 
8 See Wilson’s Glossary and cf. copy of the T.A. near the beginning 
B. 269, first para. of the 24th year. It says Akbar 
§ His pension (lit. body-satisfying), . remarked, “It is Yar Muhammad 

| 
| 





the Tuncah of Warren Hastings’ time. Naqarci (drummer).” 
See Wilson’s Glossary s.y. Tankhwah. 
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ur views were con- 

te. A day did 

s § were not read 

2 on pats If Lwere only 

to record the instances that had come to my own knowledge, a 

241 separate book would be required, then what question can there be 
of the instances that have happened to others ? 


they searched they found it te 
tinually appearing for the gu 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Tue enjoymenr or H.M. 1 a Qamarcua! HUNT, AND HIS carTu: 
OF THE PREY OF HIS DESIRES. 


The sublime thought of the wise Khediye in the 
hunting is that he may, without the awe inspired by royal m 
and without the intervention of prattlers—whose skirts are “host 
stained with self-interest—acquire a knowledge of the events of ti 
world, put down oppressors, and exalt the good who sit in ¢ 
corner of contempt. His holy heart also always longs for 
opportunity of receiving spiritual influence, and thinks that 
he-may in the fields of unconventionality fall in with some | 
and thereby lay a fresh foundation for wisdom’s palace. 
chance the tongue of some silently eloquent one may 
municate religious knowledge to him, and by his inward attrac 
(kashashhd, lit. “ drawings ”) H.M.’s heart may be at rest fro 
questions of the Why and Wherefore, and may become fix 
pledged in one place, so that in this arid desert of self-con 
may attain a spot of repose and may breathe freely 
sion. While thus spiritually hungered in the struggles o 
on 12 Urdibihisht, 22 April 1578, resolved upon having a qa 
hunt in the neighbourhood of Bhera.* He crossed the Bihat ( 





bihisht corresponding to 14 Safar 
(986), i.c.22 April 1578, 15 Urdibih 

corresponding to Friday Ww 
25 April. It also adds the 
kuhna “old” to the name E 
In fact there are two Bheras 
and the modern, and the | 
parently lay on the right bank 


| According to some copies of the 
7. A. Akbar had come from Pak 
Pattan where he had been visiting 
Farid’s shrine. The account of the 
gamargha and of Akbar’s “attrac- 
tion” is omitted in the Lucknow 
lithograph, and the account in B.M. 
M.S. Add. 27, 247 is very different- 


ly worded from the text of the Bib. Jhelum. : 
Ind. The verbose preamble is omit- 2 In the Shahpar distr t 
ted, and the wording of the narra- Panjab, Badaytini says, “ 


dana,” and a M. 


tive is different. Add. 27, 247 is 
session has Nandana Rohti 


useful as it gives the corresponding | 
Hijra dates. Thus it gives 12 Urdi- 
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and gaye orders to the great nobles and officers that they should 
according to excellent methods enclose the wild beasts from Girjhak ! 
to Bhera, a distance of twenty-five kos. They zealously applied 
themselves to the task and formed troops (qushkin, qushin) and bands. 
At this time Haji K.2 and the other Bilici leaders came with a 
thousand feelings of shame and did homage. Inasmuch as the 
observance of promises is at the head of the deeds of the social 
state, he forgave their offences and raised them from the ground 
of disgrace. At a sign from H.M. they obtained a place in the 
company (for hunting). 

The zealous strivers of the domain of enlightenment had ful- 
filled their orders, when the bird of desire fell into the net, and the 
tongues * of eloquent silence obtained the joy of deliverance. hat 
seeker after truth (Akbar) was putting forth the foot of search in 
that wide wilderness, and was holding self-conflicts in the pleasant 
place where the quarry had fallen. ‘The glory of unity was bestowed 
by him on the pure spots and pleasant precincts of the temple of 
his supplications. As attainment follows upon search, the lamp 
of vision became brilliant. A sublime joy took possession of his 
bodily frame. he attraction (jazata)* of cognition of God cast its 



















1. Kirjhak in text. J. ID, 324 as the day of. their coming, and adds 
n. 6. It is the Hindu name for the name of Jita K. or Chéta K. as 


G.,andis said to be the | avariant. — 
° ? tly this refers to the 
who were freed from the 






the jagaba is described by Bada- 
17, Lowe 261, and by Nigamu-d- 









































CHAPTER XLII. 347° 


ray. The description of it cannot be comprehended by shacaatios 
intellect of common-place people. Nor can every, enlightened sage 
Subba ue an understanding of it. A few of the farsighted ones” 
of the illuminated spot of spiritual knowledge understand a little 
out of much of it by help of the eestaey of vision (shahadi). Until 
the boon companions of the banquet of Majesty (i.e. Akbar’s cone 
panions) have drank the clarified wine, what do they know of 
religious experience? And without tasting that inspiring wine, 
who among the topers in the tavern of Unity has the strength of 
vision to perceive from what jar this intoxication comes? The 
belief of one party of keen-witted men who were admitted to an 
audience was that the decorators of the court of creation had ob- 
served the world-illuminating beauty of his understanding. ‘There! 
had been a marvellous intercourse with the mystery-knowing heart 
of the holy sanctuary. age 

A number of clear-sighted ones of the holy assemblage thought 
that he had met in these inspiring fields one of the pious anchorites 
and had gained his desire. Another set thought that he had met — 
in with one of the holy spirits, others were convinced that the 
speech of the silent ones of the wilderness had conveyed a message 
to him, Others thought that the beasts of the forest had with a 
tongueless tongue imparted Divine secrets to him. When he had 
for a long time received the Divine rays, the blissful servants came — 
and in proportion to their capacity carried® off the fragments of the 
feast. When the stewards of the hidden chamber of the Divine 
decrees had for the sake of the government of the world brought 
down again him who had obtained his desire in the spiritual _ 
kingdom, he in thanksgiving for this great hoon set free many 
thousands of animals. Active men made every endeavour that 
no one should touch the feather of a finch and that they should 
eording to their habits. 
ae 
the meaning of this sentence. Per-— 
haps it means that the opinion just 
stated is thatof the ladies of Ak- 
bar’s court. 


allow all the animals to depart ac 








and garden to be made there.” The 
prepayation for the Qameargha had 
gone on for four days, and the enclos- 
ing circle was nearly completed when , é Met — 
Akbar stopped the hunt. See D.A. 2 'This phrase is repeated at Pp 
86. 245, last line. AW 

1 T am exceedingly doubtful of £ 


a 
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caravans of animated beings had fresh life. The dumb of this 

world hastened to the rose-garden of joy. As his pure heart 

is free of sensual pleasures, and he ever desires asceticism, the thought 

of this boiled over in his soul and the desire for one-ness prevailed. 

He was nearly abandoning this state of struggle, and entirely 

gathering up the skirt of his genius from earthly pomp. But in 

obedience to the orders of Wisdom—the Shahinshah—he passed 

from this desire, but conformed somewhat to the practices (of the 

ascetics). He shortened his hair which was long and beautiful and 

entrancing, and many of the lovers of the order! voluntarily imitated 

him. Stranger still, some time before this he had said that in 

the beginning of his reign he had, from sympathy with the natives 

of India, and in opposition of his ancestors, cherished the hair of his 

head, but from the wonders of Divine power would it be surprising 

if he should change his mind, and bring some inhabitants of this 

country to our “custom.” On the same day he crossed the Bihat 

and came to the camp, and gave up the thought of advancing 

- 248 further. At this time? Rajah Bhagwant Das and Kuar Main Singh 
es, arrived on the bank of the river from Ajmere and did homage. 

*. One of the occurrences was the arrival at the camp of H.M. 

Miriam Makini. At the time when the camp was on the bank 

of the Bihat, it was announced to H.M. that her litter was near at 

_ hand, and that she was very anxious to see him. He was much de- 

ighted, and made arrangements for doing her honour. First an 




















hould accompany him. After that, H.M. 
made the reverence to his visible God 
of the true Creator. He at once 
ils ed the rank of his know- 
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One of the occurrences was the arrival of presents from Beng 
and Koc! (Koc Behar). At the time when the camp was by pi 
river Bihat the bearers of reports from Khin Jahan arrived at . 
court. The gist of them was that the eastern provinces were 
tranquil by the blessing of the ruler of the age. Rajah Mal Gosain, 
the zamindar of Koc, also again made his submission. Pirst of all 
the rarities of Bengal, including 54 noted elephants, were produced, 
and then the presents of the landholder. Partab “Dar Feringi, who — 





came on the day of Mar Isfandar 29 
Urdibihisht, corresponding to Rabi’ 
alawwal. On 1 Khurdad or Monday 
4 Rabi'al awwal news came of the 
arrival of Miriam Makani. Though 


the Malla Deva of the ‘inscriptions: 
Mal Gosain wrote a book or a letter 
in praise of Akbar and sent it to 
him along with some fine silks. Pre- 
sumably this was part of the pres- 
ent sent on the occasion mentione 
in the 24th year, he means 986 as in the text. In the 50th year of his 
A.F. does. Elliot's correction to 987 reign he made his nephew his heir- 
is wrong. apparent, but after this either he or — 
his brother Shukl (Sukhla) Gosain 
married and had a son called Lacmt 
Narain. See Glazier’s Rungpore, p. , 


Nigimu-d-din puts the occurrence 


‘ There is an interesting account 
of Kiich Behar in A.N. III, 716. The 
Rajah himself did not wait upon 
Akbar. It was only his vakil who 12. B.M. Add. 27, 247 calls Rajah 
came. At p. 716 A. F. gives an ac- Mal Gosain the Rajah of Kamera z 
count of Rajah Mal Gosain. He | (Kamrap). nie 

| Cf. Elliot VI, 59. Partab Bar 
is in the Cawnpore ed., p. 128, Par- 
taba Bar, though at p. 182 id. we 
have Partab Ba. As remarked in 
Elliot, the names of Partab and his 


says he was the grandson of Bishna | 
{or Bisa, and the Visu of other 
authorities), and was an ascetic and 
did not marry till he was fifty. 


B.J.A.S.B. for 1872, 100 n. says L 5 
he is the Nara Narain of Kich Be- wife are very doubtful. In the two 


har annals. See also Gait J.A.S.B. 1.0. MSS. the name is Partab Baz. 
for 1898, 301 n. It is unlikely Partab is mentioned again i 
that an ascetic would develop into Bib. Ind, ed. If, 820, correspo 
a great conqueror, and apparently to Cawnpore ed. 182, where 
the real warrior was his brother told that M. Najat K. voc 
Sukhla Deva Silarai, as indeed the with him after having been 
temple inscriptions say. A. F. 716 by Qaéla in Selimabad hee i = 
calls Sukhla Dev the elder brother — abad) in Bardwan an fugli, 

of Mal Gosain, but the inscriptions B. Geography of Bengal 


on 218. B, id. calls him” 
uoted by Gait, id. 295, show that he Pp. ie 
ee the younger brother. Mal Portuguese governor of Hugli, 


Gosain is more likely to be right than 440 and n. In all probability Par- 


Bal Gosain, as the first agrees with 
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is one of the officials of the merchants of the ports of Bengal, had 
the bliss of an audience. He and his wife Nashirma were from 


their happy star amazed at the laudable qualities of the sovereign, 





‘Manrique: see Murray's Discoveries 
in Asia, Vol. IT, 99. Sebastian Man- 
rique was an Augustinian monk, and 
his book Itinerario, ete., was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1649. See also 
Bartoli, Missione al Gran Mogor, 
Piacenza, 1819, p. 6, who mentions 
Pietro Tavares as being a military 
servant of Akbar and also as cap- 
tain of a port in Bengal. According 
to Bartoli it was Tavares who in- 
duced Akbar to send for Hgidio 
Anes Pereira the priest of Satgaon. 
“The latter in his turn induced Akbar 
to send for priests from Goa. See 
-also the Calcutta Review, vol. y, for 
June 1846, article “The Portuguese 
in North India,” p. 257. Apparently 
this article is the anthority for the 
statement in Toynbee’s Sketch of the 
administration of Hugli, Calcutta, 
1888, p. 8. Partab Bar does not bear 





















slic Rial) by HAIL se roghe Qo 58 
Gt of pest Bs Jl Se, 
# OMSL le} olytos 

Thus the name of the wife appears 
to be Ulsozba, and she as well as 
her husband were received by Ak- 
bar, for the plural yaftand is used. 
I cannot make out what the name 
really is, though possibly it is Louisa 
or Isabella, The anthor of the Dar- 
bar Akbari has Basubaran wy byl 
That is, he has ran instead of san 
(wife), and he seems to regard the 
Name as that of a man. The other 
1.0. M.S. No. 285, p. 516a, has, instead 
of a woman's name, ba sid wu aiyan 
kehud “ with his own profit and loss !"’ 
and has ya@ft-instead of ydftund (ac- 
cording to the English numbering 
the page is 518a). The lady's name 
also appears in MSS. as Nashirna, 
Nastrta and Basirba. ‘he Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Agra, writing 
to Dr. Wolff in 1832, told him that a 
lady named Juliana, an inmate of 
Akbar's seraglio, was instrumental 
ocuring the presence in Agra of 

it priests. See Wolft’s Re- 

, 308 ; and Col. Kin- 
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and from their good sense and propriety of conduct they found 
favour in the testing eyes of the world-lord. Also at this time 
Abdul! Baqi Turkestani acquired bliss by doing homage. EL], 
his abundant quest of truth gave every one access to himself, and | 
listened to the tales of plausible persons, as possibly his soul might 
be refreshed by them. In this abode of search (the world) the 244 
unique pearl of enlightenment does not come into the hands until j 
after hundreds of disappointments, and without having an open 
countenance for the various classes of mankind, nor can knowledge — ay 
(of God) be attained. Many lights of the firmament of holiness” 
remain hidden in the dark places of ignorance, and many, on the ~ 
other hand, make a boast of themselves. From seeing such tumults, 
the questers in the wilderness of search withdraw their hearts from ~ 
inquiry. They withhold their foot from endeayour, and choose” 
the corner of apathy (afsardagi). But the far-seeing sovereign 
(Akbar) becomes more earnest in his striving when he does not get 
the night-gleaming jewel! By his orders the stewards of the holy” 
banquet bring every sect before his noble glance, and accordingly 
at this time, by the direction of some courtiers, this man who had 
trodden the desert of exile, and who had come from the Hijaz, was 
brought into the enlightened assembly. For a time he discoursed 
pleasingly and with a fluent tongue, and communicated some of the 
things about religion and creed that he had acquired from learned 
Christians. It soon becxme evident that he had not examined into — 
the matter with a discriminating eye, and that he had not penetrated 
to the pure temple of devotion (riyézal). From his good disposition — 
he became conscious of his empty-handedness, and of the waste of — 
his life, and took up the matter anew. 2 
One of the occurrences was the sending of Sakina Bana Begam — 
to give counsels to Hakim M. One of the secret thoughts of HM. fe 
during this expedition was that he would hasten to Kabul and 
arouse the slumbering Mirza by advice, and compose the distractions 
of Zabilistan, and cause all the people thereof to sit in the she ; 


=e 





= 
to those sed at p. 236 of text to 
describe Mulla Mashfiqt and Sait 
Nazir. Add. BM. 27, 247, calls him 
Martaza Baqa. bes 


1 Probably he is the Maulana 
Abdul Bagi who became a Sadr, 
B. 272, 528, 541. The words at the 
end of his description are similar 
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justice. When the mysterious! revelation which loosed the knots 
of difficulties came to him, that design became erased from his 
heart, and he said, “My sole wish is that the Mirza may emerge 
from the defile of savagery and be encompassed with princely 
fayours, Inasmuch as he is young and inexperienced, and is 
associated with persons of small capacity, perchance he may on 
our approach turn away from the altar of fortune and go into exile.* 
Though able and farsighted persons have regarded a younger 
brother in the light of a son, yet something tells me that the exis- 
tence of a dutiful son is doubtful, and the meeting of the brothers 
impossible. It is far better that I hearten him by good counsels 
from a distance. It may be that his somnolent fortune shall awake 
and that he shall take the path of obedience, cease to stray, and 
become a traveller to the abode of bliss! If through converse with 
evil-thoughted ones he has hurried away from the high road of 
obedience and the pleasant abode of service, and has fallen into the 
thornbrake of ingratitude, it becomes a magnanimous nature, and is 
suitable to a wide tolerance to act contrary to the opinion of the 
short-sighted, and to take that unfortunate wanderer and stumbler 


245 by the hand, and to cure him by various instructions.” On this 


account he nominated that veiled one of the palace of chastity, 
who was the Mirza’s full sister,’ for most men listen to the words of 
friends and near relatives, and do not accept the advice of well- 
Meaning strangers, nor take their words into account. If they had 
a clear judgment and seeing eyes and an awakened heart, they 
would distinguish between the pearl and the glassbead like ex- 
perienced jewellers of the market-place who test everything small 
or great, and they would cast out of view the speaker and regard 
only the intrinsic beauty of the speech! It was also in his mind 
that if the Mirza should hearken to what was said, a fresh relation- 
ship might be established which would encourage and comfort him. 
Though in the opinion of the wise the intermarriage of near_re- 


A.N. IIT, 889. Sakina means tran- 

quillity, and also the Shechinah or 

take refuge with the Uzbegs. Holy Spirit. She is mentioned by 
§ Sakina was given in marriage Gulbadan B, as Mah Cacak’s second 

by Akbar to Naqib K.’s son Shah daughter. 

Ghazi K. She died in 1014 (1605), | 








1 The vision during the hunt. 
* The Iqbalnama adds, he might 


yop 
so 


t> 


= 
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latives be not approved, yet the far-seeing hold it to be right under 
certain considerations, and regard it as a slight evil for a great 
good. Hence he ordered that if the veiled one of chastity saw 
purity (lit. crystal) in the forehead of his disposition, she should 
rejoice him with the tidings that Prince Sultan Selim might become 
his son-in law. She left on 19 Khurdad from Sidri' (?) and went 
off in company with Mir ‘Ali K. Sildoz and Mir Abu Issac ® Safyi. 

At the same time the ambassadors ® of Shahrukh M. obtained 
leave, and ‘Abdulla* K. and ‘Abdi Khwaja were sent off to encourage 
and soothe the Badakhshis. It has already been mentioned that 
the Khanim had sent, on behalf of the Mirza, skilful’ persons, and 
apologized for the disorders of that country (Badakhshin). When 
the facts were known, the disturbances created by the Mirza were 
seen to be the result of his youth, and of ill advice, ete., and the 
excuses were accepted. ‘The hearts of the distressed were comforted 
by various favours. and it was announced that when the veiled 
chaste one should come to court her countenance would be bright- 
ened by glad tidings. 

Not £.—See Akbar’s opinions on this subject in J. ILI, 397, 398, 
He regarded the marriage of cousins as a survival from Adam’s time 


when such connections were necessary. 
primacy of the spiritual world took posses- 


About this time the : 
a new aspect to his world-adorning 


sion of his holy form, and gave lor g 
beauty. In the pleasant abode of hunting the magical musicians 
came ‘forth with their melodies, and for a time his august heart ae 
engaged by this. On hearing this exorcising spell of a 
warp of association, or rather talisman of the perception 0 ! “7 
sury of truth, that® cavalier of the plain of vision experienced a trai 





a sf 
| Add, 21, 247, says “Abdullah was 
| son of Mu. Ghaus of Gwalior. See 
| B, 487, ; 

5 Apparently this is allegorical, but 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





\ Or Sahidri ? 

2B, 523. He was the son of 
Rafi-u-d-din Safavi who was con- 
nected by marriage with A.F’s fa- 
ther, See J. III, 423. 

8 ‘Abdu-r rahman Beg and M. 
‘Ashiq. See text, p. 211. 

4 They were sent with the ambas- 
sadors, and probably Sakina at 
off in the same party. B.M. M.S. 

45 


see B. 611 for A.F’s account of the 
influence of music. 

6 The text has the word gusekhta 
“Joosed,” but it is not in the 1.0. 
MSS. and seems out of place here. 
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formation. What the chiefs of purity and deliverance had searched 
for in vain was revealed to him. The spectators who were in his 


246 holy neighbourhood carried away the fragments of the Divine bounty. 


In a short space of time he by God-given strength turned his face to 
the outer world and attended to indispensable matters. If the tale 
of such spiritual things were to be unfolded and written down, vol- 
umes would be required, and the moving foot of the travelling pen 
would be worn out at the first advance. My whole energy is en- 
grossed by recording the glorious occurrences of the outer world. 
Inasmuch as spiritual reflection has broken the rein of my heart I 
have throug? helplessness recorded something of the holy world of 
holiness. 

At this time a fresh benevolence was exhibited, An order was 
issued for the taking of measures to fill the Aniiptalao ' with money. 
In the special apartments (courtyard?) (dauwlat khdna-i-khds) of 
Fathpir there is a reservoir twenty by twenty (yards) and twice a 
man’s height in depth. It is paved with red stone and is an object 
of admiration to the critical. Before the august expedition (to the 
Panjab) had taken place there had trickled from the fountainhead of 
bounty the statement that “For some time the participators in the 
holy banquet have had their eyes and ears gratified by the clearness 
of the pearling waters and the prattling of the fountains. Now let 
it be filled to the brim with various coins so that the great treasures 
may become visible and the general public may receive an abundant 
share of the sublime bounty, and the necessitous be freed from the 
anguish of expectation.’ At this time the arrangers of the banquet 
of sovereignty set about filling the reservoir. Rajah Todar Mal 
reported that it would be filled by the time the royal standards 
roy that seventeen krors of déms had been counted out, and that 
it was estimated that this quantity ® would suffice to fill it. 





! The tank or reservoir (hauz) was 
made or completed in 988 (1575-76). 
Lowe 204, Baday tnt, after mention- 
ing the tank, goes on to speak of 
Jalal K. Kirci, and we know that he 


2 Misl-i-dn. Iam rather inclined 
to think that A.F. means by this 
expression that another seventeen 
krors would be required. This 
: would make the amount agree with 
was killed at the end of 983. B. 476. the statement in Jahangir’s Memoirs, 
eutpialio means “the unparalleled T.J, 260, that it took thirty-four krors, 
tank, forty-eight lacs and 46,000 dams 


a3 


- 


ie 
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One of the occurrences was the coming : i 
court, and the bringing with him of Dauda its be at Rat . 
It has been mentioned that he had been sent to that wee 
subdue recalcitrant ones of the province of Ajmere and to punish 
the wicked there. He had done excellently there and had slain 
many of them. Some had saved themselves by submission, and rested 
in peace. The Rina had his residence plundered, and had gone 
into obscurity in the defiles. Dauda, who had always been prom 
inent among the turbulent had repented and become submissive. 


to fill it. He calls it the Kapar 
tank and says it was 36 by 36 cubits 
and 44 cubits deep. The B.M. MS 
Add. 27, 247 has hamin qadr digar 
khwahid gan id “another equal 
amount would fill it,” and the Tqbal- 
nama says that Todar Mal re ported 
that seventeen krors had been used 
and that there was still space, and 
that Akbar ordered it to be filled to 
thebrim. Elliot V. 409 says the reser- 
yoir was filled with gold, silver and 
r, and that the amount came to 


coppe 
Baday ni, 


twenty krors of tanks. 
says twenty krors of 
He also says 


Lowe 272-78, 
copper coin were used. 
that a hakim undertook to build a 
subaqueous house in the tank and 
failed, and that the contents of the 
tank were distributed in three years. 
‘An account of the inauguration of the 
reservoir and the distribution of the 
money is given in ALN, IIT, 257. See 
also D.A. 125, This last gives an ac- 
old picture of the 
distribution. In the report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
Vol. XVIU, Architecture of Fathpar 
Sikri 1894-98, Chapter I, there is an 
account of a Haug or tank in oie 
Mabal+-Khas which presumably is 
the Daulat Khana Khas of AF. 


count of an 





The name of the tank is not given, 
but the dimensions 95 ft. 7 ins. square 
agree fairly with those given by A.P. 
and Jahangir, if we take his dara’ or 
sara’ tobe yards, The tank may also 
have been increased in size. There 
is also a tank, known as the Sweet 
‘Tank, at the back of the Diwan-i- 
Khiis. The tank in the Mahal-i-Khiag 
is also shown in the plan in Keene's 
Agra. It is crossed by four cause- 
ways meeting in the middle. ‘There 
is also a tank in the large square in 
front of the chief mosque. Accord- 
ing to the Iqbalnama it was this tank 
which burst in the 27th year and did 
considerable damage. See A.N. 
111, 892. 

Jahangir speaks only of silver and 
copper coins being put into the tank 
whereas A.F. speaks of muhrs. 
According to Jahangir, Tazuk 260, 
thirty-four krors and forty-eight 
lacs odd of dams (i.e. copper money) 
and sixteen lacs and 80,000 rupees 
in silver were poured in, making ® 
total of one kror, and three lacs of 
rupees or three lacs 43,000 tamans. 
In this estimate the dam has evi- 
dently been taken as the fortieth part 
of a rupee, and the Persia gold 
tuman as worth Rs. 80. 
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Shahbaz K. took that suppliant with him to court. On 5 Tir, 
Divine month, he had the honour of saluting the threshold in the 
village of Tihirah, and was received with princely favours. His 
miserable condition was brought to the august notice and he was 
admitted to an interview. H.M. observed that eternal ruin was 
written on his forehead, and the draught of kindness did no good to 
the wicked. Inasmuch as the keeping of one’s word is an essential 
part of rule, he was forgiven and allowed to sit in the shade of 


247 tranquillity. When the royal standards proceeded to the capital 


he was left in the Panjab. Shortly afterwards he absconded,' and 
H.M.’s knowledge of hidden things was again illustrated. On the 
9th of the month a bridge was ordered to be made over the Cenab 
near the town of Kahlir,? and the army crossed; on the 21st a bridge 
was made near Kalaniir, and the army crossed the Ravi. From 
there an embassy was dispatched to the ruler of Kashmir. As 
‘Ali K.* the governor (Adékim) of that country had not hastened to the 
highway of obedience, H.M. sent on the 24th Mulla * ‘Ishqi of Ghazni 
and Qazi Sadru-d din® of Lahore in order that they might guide 
that sitter in the hills to obedience. Next day he halted in that 
pleasant spot (Kalanir®) and stayed in the garden of that city of 
fortune in whose rose-like land the accession of the Unique one of 
creation took place. He gavea feast there. On 4 Amardad, Divine 
month, he crossed the Beah (Beas) by a bridge near Khokhrowéal.’ 
At this place S‘aid® K. was sent to the government of the 
Panjab. When the royal cortége first arrived in the province a 
large number of suppliants for justice had come and complained 
that Shah Quli Mahram did not attend to the punishment of 
oppressors, and that in consequence the administration of justice 





t B, 410. as belonging to Jalandhar. But this 
2 One of the Simla Hill States, is explained by Badaytini III, 84, 
capital Bilaspur. 1.G. VIII, 234. where he is described as of Jaland- 
8 ‘Ali Cak. J. II, 830, father of har and afterwards of Lahore. He 
Yasuf Shah. is also called al Lahor? in T.A. in 


4 He was a Bakhsh? and also a 
poet. B. 528 and Badayani II, 277. 
The dispatch of the embassy is noted 
in the T.A., Elliot V, 411. For its 
return see Badayini, Lowe 276. 

6B, 545. He is there described 


the list of learned men, 

8 In Gurdaspir, Panjab. 

7 J. 11. 319, where it is Khokowal 
or Ghoghowal. 

8 B. 381. 
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Was not in a good state. H.M. censured him and quieted the grieved 
Che wicked went into the corner of contempt. From that 


time H.M. meditated that a just and able man should be sent to 
watch over matters. 


hearts. 


At this time, when his intention was to 
proceed to the capital, he entrusted the duty to the skill of that 
able and just man (S‘aid K.) and gave him wise directions. He also 
sent along with him to Lahore abundance of money for the poor 
and the empty-handed. He observed to Rajah ‘Todar Mal that he 
had learnt that many Afghans had settled in the towns and villages 
of the Panjab. Though some professed to be traders and some to 
be husbandmen, yet there were signs of their being wicked. From 
time to time it appeared that they oppressed the weak, and that 
such things were not promptly inquired into; also the weak 
were unable to produce evidence. It appeared to H.M. that this 
body of men (Afghans) should be scattered and be sent in detach- 
ments to different provinces, so that the people might obtain 
relief from the burden of oppression, and also that the Afghans 
might not become vagabonds. At this time Rajah Birbar and 248 
Saiyid Mozaffar were sent to Jalandhar in order that for some days 
they might serve at a distance and gather bliss by sympathy for 
the helpless. Hvery one who was looking for a holding (madad- 
madsh) and could not get it was to be sent to court. He would get 
one sufficient for him from the crown lands. 

One of the events was the appointing of Muhibb ‘Ali K. the 
son of Mir Khalifa to the governorship of Delhi. From his early 
years he was an intelligent companion (of a and one ee 
garded his ability as a ray from loyal devotion. ‘The wise a pis 
offered him his choice of four great employments, ae ee - 
of Mir ‘Argi at court. 3nd—The charge of the harem. srd—T e 
ote province. 4th—The governorship of 


hip of a rem 
gts his strength of body was not great, he 


that blissful city. As 
iohtly preferred the last employment. 
_ one 96th of the month H.M. ordered a bridge of boats to be 


placed over the Sutlej, and the army crossed. On this day Haji K- 


T 


| 
1 Darbar-i-shabistan. Presumably 


this is the appointment formerly 
held by ‘Ttimad K. in the 20th year, 





text 142, where it is called the darbar- 
i-mashkit. He must have vacated 
it when he went on pilgrimage. 


rs 
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and the other Bilici chiefs from ignorance and savagery ran away. 
They had not beheld! the majesty of the great camp, and they did 
not choose to be far from their own homes lest court-service would 
fall upon them! At the time of crossing they searched for a wrong 
path. Kuar Man Singh, Zain K. Koka and Khwaja Ghiagu-d-din 
‘Ali Asaf K. were sent after them. Owing to their being late 
in getting intelligence, they were unable to come up with them, 
Hvil tale-bearers represented that they had not been active in the 
search, and for some days they were excluded from the bliss of 
the Presence and were in disgrace. 

One of the occurrences was the leaving of Rajah ‘Todar Mal in 
the province of the Panjab. When H.M. went off to Fathpiir, he 
was sent off in order to arrange the jagirs of the officers of the 
Kachwiha family. He was also ordered, with regard to some of 
the cultivated lands of the northern hill country, whose rulers were 
not obedient, to leave them in peace, if, on receiving advice, 
they laid upon their shoulders the burden of submission. Other- 
wise he was to extirpate the thankless crew, and to make over their 
lands and residences as the tanklwah of the combatants for dominion 
(Akbar’s officers). Ina short space of time the order was carried 
out. Many of the hill-proprietors became ashamed and apologised 
and attached themselves to the saddle-straps of fortune, and some 
were punished and banished. At the time when the royal standards 
cast the shade of justice over the centre of the Caliphate, Rajah 

want Dis and he (Vodar Mal) came and did homage, 

‘the occurrences ‘was the sending of Fath K. to the 
f Bhak Saisie Malwa expedition news 








One of 
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.. the eunuch, who was distinguished ® for justice 
1an able manner conducted an army to Sehwan,® 
and after being successful returned after making peace. 
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ur of Akbar’s court that they 
hey would be impressed 


ceeded by his son Abul Fagl. Elliot 
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Pisereee, 


hse but the 


Saiyid Muhammad Mir ‘Adl had died. H.M. 


date given by M‘agim, Shaban 9 in 984 
or Oct. 1576, may be more correct, 
The T. M‘asim says he was suc- _ 
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Inasmuch as most men drop from their hands the thread of 
wisdom and become presumptuous when they have been successful, 
and do not respect their subordinates, and lose sight of the attract- 
ing affection which is the greatest of Divine gifts, this pradent man 
was caught by this evil quality. In his conceit and negligence 
he did not recognize friend from foe, nor sepavate the flatterers 
from the speaker of bitter-seeming truths. The wicked and eyil- 
minded were trusted while the right-thinking and right-acting 
In addition to this he used harsh and insolent 
language to his servants. He called 
did not act justly. At the time when H.M. was in the Punjab he 
was about to convey his soldiers to the holy court in order that 
From somnolence of intellect he 


were disregarded. 
craft circumspection and 


their horses might be branded. 
thought that the loans which he had formerly made to his men 
i \ him with the means for his expenses. Though they 
d and did not act justly by 
joined with some 


would supply 
declared their poverty, he paid no hee 
them, One morning Magqgsid ‘Ali, a servant, 
scoundrels and killed him. Many of them uae seized, Wee 
escaped to Qandahar. H.M. appointed Fath * K., who was distin- 

























. 'The meaning appears to be that Magsid, who) was bling. s@ = 
he called in his loans. This is how represented ‘i oe — 
i ys, 18 the latter told hi deser' 
elt nderstood it, for he says, am é: 
% a in order to on his contin- to have his jah eye Pee 
a on he collected his rents and and that cage is ~— ‘ 
erry s, as it appears, with and killed him. The aag 
Deimernncs ~ » The Iqbalnama yemarks in the biography that be 
Mese + differently, saying tration tames animals, but makes 
‘ ta asked for the men more fierce. See also B. 18n 
se mney and for | and 408, ond lliot T, 9M wists 
that would not give there is a translation of Masim 
nee and abused them. BhakharT's account of the ae 
them preg ‘meaning is not Tt appears from this ee he . a 
itted at Bhakhar 
in his loans (and was committe: h 
Fors this when 10 Rabi-al-awwal 986, or 17 May 
Ee a, 
ae ist he 2 It appears from the eae 
isi h or Fattu K, Mas 
y help, as he that this is Fath or pice 


“Ali, B. 502, 528 and 531. 


| an Afghan, and perhaps he was sent 
bar's scheme of 





that the he had 
made them were sulicient. 


, Maasir I, 90, says that when | iD pursuance of Ak 
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guished for his observance of justice, to take charge of the country, 
On 5 Shahriyir, Divine month, the royal cortége passed near 
Sirhind, which received the freshness of spring by his advent. 
The great officers, and the doctors of poetry! and proof, and other 
special members of the holy feast were eloquent and acute accord- 
ing to their degree. ‘The ocean jof the lord of oratory swelled up, 
and the thirsty-hearted ones of the desert of ignorance were 
saturated with knowledge. 

One of the occurrences was H.M. the Shahinshah’s proceed- 
ing by water. Owing to the largeness of the crowd, it occurred to 
him that the camp should go by land and that he himself and some 
special courtiers should go by water. On the 14th he set out from 
the ferry of Sultanpir Khigrabad. The select ones accompanied 
him while the great camp and the common soldiers went by land 


250 On the 19th he reached the environs of Delhi, and visited the tomb 


of H.M. Jahanbani Jinnat Ashiyani. Then after a time he re- 
entered the boat and weighed anchor. As the peasantry of that 
neighbourhood complained of the revenue officers (‘amalyuzaran) he 
left Mozaftar K. and Shih Mansiir there to dispense justice to 
them, and then join him. 





removing the Afghans from the ' Hukamai ndla wu istidlal. Per- 
Panjab. In the T. M‘asaimi, Elliot I, 
244, he is called Fath K. Bahadur. 


haps hukamai ndla means Musici- 
ans, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


™ Ni i 
[ne RAPID sourNeY or H.M, ro AJMERE, AND HIS RETURN 10 THE 
Capitan, 


It was a rule that he should go every year in the beginning 
of Rajab to the holy shrine, and distribute gifts. In this way he 
worshipped God. But from the view that Divine worship is not 
restricted to any one place, and that speciality of locality does not 
befit universal bounty, he had the inspired thought that the chain 
of “use? and “wont’’ should be broken, and that there should be a 
wider sphere for the reception of the truth. ‘This view, however, was 
not carried into effect in this year. Suddenly: his heart was inflamed 
by the thought that he should rapidly go to the holy spot and 
return. Accordingly on the 24th he in the neighbourhood of 
Muttra mounted on a swift steed, and proceeded thither. A few 
intimates accompanied him. On that day he sent off Khwaja Fath 
Ullah, who was one of his servants, to Gujarat to bring Qutbu-d-din 
K. to Court. From the time that M. Koka, in full reliance on the 
Shahinshah’s kindness, had gone into retirement, the secret ' wish 
of H.M.’s loving heart was always the desire to enhance the glory 
bahrazi) of that seeker after bliss. From this thought he sent for 
him upon this expedition, in order that if he had got rid © his ill- 
humour he might come to Court and be encompassed with royal 


favours. Owing to his being full of fancies, and not listening to 





“hidden in the loving heart was the 
crystal of auspicious search,” Bunt 
I suspect some corruption of the 
text though the 1.0, MSS. agree 
with the Bib. Ind. Bahriet occurs 
again at p. 320 and seems used there 
to mean victory. It is apparently 
a form of firazi, both meaning a 
blue crystal. See also p. 894, where 
we are told that Akbar exerted him- 
self anew to develop (dar bahriizt) 


Sultan Selim. 


| Thave only guessed at the mean- 
ing of this clause for the word bah- 
rast csiyx# is unintelligible to me. 
Pahriz means a transparent blue 
crystal, and it also means Indian 
frankincense, but its meaning here 
1 do not understand. I presume 
that the expression Saadat paghith 
refers to Akbar for I do not see how 
M. Koka could be described by A.B. 
as a seeker after auspiciousness. 
Literally, the clause seems to mean 


46 
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advice, he remained in the same disturbed state, Accordingly 
Qutbu-d-din K., who was his uncle, and in the place of his father, 
was sent for, as perhaps his advice would put him on the road of 
happiness. H.M. travelled so rapidly that he went more than a 
hundred kos in four days. He made his first halt in the house of 
Danda in the town of Hajipir. Next day he reached Mal-Manahar- 
nagar,!-and after that he came to Sambhar. 

On this day the eye and heart of the writer of this noble 
chronicle were glorified by a special view of H.M. ‘The brief 
account of this is that every day two especially devoted followers 
were appointed to collect cows for the use of the blissful young ® 
children, whom H.M. took with him after quieting their mothers 
and grandfathers. On this occasion, when the standards of fortune 
had advanced beyond Mil Manaharnagar, my elder brother 8. 
Abi-faiz Faizi and myself were chosen for this important service. 
In the beginning of the month my noblest of brothers was in 
attendance on the august stirrup and discoursing eloquently. This 
inexperienced one (himself) had to attend to the business alone. As 
the place is the abode of savage hill men, the dust of disturbance 
arose in every place where I searched for cows. Most people did 
not believe that the king would pass by that way. 
was lost in bewilderment, but by my good star I came to my senses. 
My soul was troubled thinking that if the orders were not properly 
carried out, what would happen? And that if from excitement I got 
confused I would be a byword for stupidity. ‘ Perhaps I shan’t be 
able to manage the thing alone.” Suddenly, a secret message of 
joy came to me in that hopeless place, and the star of fortune shone. 
I called to mind H.M. and he opened the knot of difficulty. All at 
once I in that burning spot of heat,® and in,the coldness of search, 
hastened to a little hill, and there a number of cows were seen. 
They drew near of their own account and separated two of their 
number. By the marvels of Divine assistance about 20 others 
followed those two. A difficult task became easy, and my heart had 
fresh glory. The rosebush of devotion was irrigated anew ! 


For a time I 





! See above, p. 221 of text. 
cat: I presume this means Akbar’s 
children. 


8 Apparently the heat of the air is 
contrasted with the coldness, i.e. the 
ill-success of the search, 
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S aera “we “ah 
ht ei eh ee 
shah’s : 5 ircumambulation was performed, 
on the expectants had their desires fulfilled. Next day, when 
midnight had passed, H.M. and nine followers mounted swift steeds 
and proceeded rapidly towards the capital. (They were) Naurang 
K., Shiroya K., Husain K., Maqbil K., Fath Ullah the sherbatdar. 
‘Abdulla Biliic, Hilal Aftabei, Shakir K. Abdar, rite nh Khawaa 
They travelled 120 kos in two days‘ and reached the capital te the 
end of the month. 

Also at this time a report came from Gujarat from the imperial 252 
servants to the effect that the caravan ? of chaste ladies had traversed 
the dangers of the ocean and reached Gujarat. When the prepara- 
tions for a land journey had been completed they would proceed to 
the Presence. H.M. was delighted on hearing this news and sent 
an order to Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K. to expedite the noble caravan, 


and to dispatch it to the K‘aba of fortune (Fathpir Sikri). 





Ajmere on the day of Din 28 Shahri- 
yar, or Friday 2 Rajab, and arrived 
on the day of Marisfand 29 Shahri- 
yiir, night of 8 (should be 6) Rajab, 
which is that of the anniversary, 
and arrived at Fathpir on 80 Shahri- 
yar or Friday 9 Rajab. But these 
dates seem wrong and Din is 24, not 
23 Shahriy ir. 

2 This must have beeh some of 
Gulbadan Begum’s party. She and 
Selima did not return till 1582. 

| A. N. 885. 
| 


‘The T.A. Elliot V, 408, says 
Akbar left Delhi on lst Rajab and 
travelling 30 kos a day reached 
Ajmere at the end of 6 Rajab, the 
saint’s anniversary. Next day he 
returned, and travelling 50 kos a 
day reached Fathpir in the evening 
of Friday 9 Rajab. According to 
this account he took four days. The 
statement in Lowe 262, “at day- 
break,” is wrong. He reached 
Toda then. B.M. MS. Add. 27, 247° 
which often differs from the Bib. 
Ind. text, says that Akbar left for 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


THE INCREASED SPLENDOUR OF THE ‘Tpapar KHANA FROM THE BRILLIANCE 
oF THE AcureNESS oF H.M, THE SHAHINSHAB. 


Although God-given wisdom and the science of Divine know- 
ledge (theology) adorn his holy personality and illumine his actions, 
yet, owing to the utter marvelousness of his nature, he every now and 
then draws a special veil over his countenance, and exercises world- 
sway and speaks and acts in accordance with the requirements of the 
time. At the present day, when the morning-breeze of fortune is 
blowing, and the star of success is continually acquiring fresh radi- 
ance, he, by his practical knowledge and farsightedness, makes 
external ability the veil of spirituality and appraises the value of 
the mortifiers of the passions, and the calibre of scientists. Tt has 
been mentioned! that he, in his ample search after truth, had laid the 
foundation of a noble seat for intellectual meetings. His sole and 
sublime idea was that, as in the external administration of the domin- 
ion, which is conjoined with eternity, the merits of the knowers of 
the things of this world had by profundity of vision, and observance 
of justice, been made conspicuous, and there had ceased to be a brisk 
market for pretence and favouritism, so might the masters of science 
and ethics, and the devotees of piety and contemplation, be tested, 
the principles of faiths and creeds be examined, religions be investi- 
gated, the proofs and evidences for each be considered, and the pure 
gold and the alloy be separated from evil commixture. Ina short 
space of time a beautiful, detached building was erected, and the 
fraudulent vendors of impostures put to sleep in the privy chamber 
of contempt. A noble palace was provided for the spiritual world, 
and the pillars of Divine knowledge rose high. 

At this * time, when the centre of the Caliphate (Fathpir Sikri) 





| See text 112, and Elliot V, 930. 
A, F. puts the building of the ‘Ibadat 
khana into the 19th year, and the 
?.A into the 20th. 


2 'The translation in Elliot VI 59, 
begins here. 


q 


>. 
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was glorified by H. M.’s advent, the former institutions were renewed 
and the temple of Divine knowledge was on Thursday! ae 
illuminated by the light * of the holy mind. On 20 ee Be 2 
month, 8 October 1578, and in that house of worship, the pies 20 
privy chamber of detachment was kindled in the panqualire i of 
social life. The coin of the hivers of wisdom in colleges and cells 
was brought to the test. The clear wine was separated from the lous 
and good coin from the adulterated. The wide capacity and ike 253 
toleration of the Shadow of God were unveiled. Safi, philosopher, 
orator, jurist, Sunni, Shia, Brahman, Jati,’ Sitira* Carbak,® Nazarene, 
Jew, Sabi (Sabian’), Zoroastrian, and others enjoyed exquisite pleasure 
by beholding the calmness of the assembly, the sitting of the world- 
lord in the lofty pulpit (mimbar), and the edogataid of the 


pleasant abode of impartiality. The treasures of secrets were 
opened out without fear of hostile seekers after battle. The 
just and truth-perceiving ones of each sect emerged from haughti- 


ness and conceit, and began their search anew. They displayed 
profundity and meditation, and gathered eternal bliss on the 
divan of greatness. The conceited and quarrelsome from evilness 
of disposition and shortness of thought descended into the mire of 
presumption and sought their profit in loss. Being guided by 
ignorant companions, and from the predominance of a somnolent 
fortune, they went into disgrace. ‘The conferences were excellently 
arranged by the acuteness and keen quest of truth of the world’s 
Khedive. Every time, eye and heart gained fresh lustre, and the 
lamp of vigils acquired new glory. The candle of investigation was 





among the Jains. J. III, 205, and 


note. 
6 Siara. A general name for the 


| Friday in text, but as B. explains 
this means Thursday. The account 
in the T.A. Elliot V, 891, shows 


that Thursday night is meant, for it Jains. See translation I, 147 and 
goes on to say that the meetings | note. B. 164 spells the word Seyra. 
sometimes lasted till past midday on 6 Por Charvaka. They are uae 
Friday. Nastiks or infidels of Hindu philo- 

2 ‘The meaning is that Akbar was sophy. A. F. is severe upon this 


sect in the Ain. J. Til, 21. ‘There is 


present at the discussions. : rere 
8 Bnd of September 1578. Add. an account of them in the Dabistan. 


27, 247 has day of Bahram 20 Mihr 7 Sabian. Also ealled the Chris- 
=Triday 1 Sh‘aban (3 October 1578). | tians of St. John. See D’Herbelot 
4 For Yati, the clergy or ascetics | 8 ¥ 
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lighted for those who loved darkness and sequacity. The families 
of the colleges and monasteries were tested. The handle of wealth 
and the material of sufficiency came into the grasp of the needy 
occupants of the summit of expectation. ‘lhe fame of this faith- 
adorning method of world: bestowing made home bitter to inquirers 
and caused them to love exile. The Shahinghah’s court became 
the home of the inquirers of the seven climes, and the assemblage 
of the wise of every religion and sect. ‘The veneer and the counter- 
feitness of all those who by feline tricks and stratagems had come 
forth in the garb of wisdom were revealed. A few irreverent and 
crafty spirits continued their old tactics after the appearance of 
Tyuth and its concomitant convictions, and indulged in brawling. 
Their idea was that as in the great assemblies of former rulers the 
purpose of science and the designs of wisdom had been but little 
explored owing to the crowd of men, the inattention of the gover- 
nor of the feast, the briskness of the market of praters, etc., so 
perhaps in this august’ assemblage they might succeed by the length 
of their tongues, and a veil might be hung over the occiput ( fardr”) 
of truth, ‘he Khedive of wisdom by the glory of his mind carried 
out the work to a conclusion deliberately and impartially, and in 
| this praiseworthy fashion, which is seldom found in the saints of 
. asceticism,—how then is it to be found in world-rulers ?—tested the 
-___- various coins of mortals. Many men became stained with shame 
i nd chose loss of fame, while some acquired wisdom and emerged 
ow of obscurity to eminence. Reason was exalted, 
0 tune shone for the acquirers of knowledge. 

















and crooked-minded and isaffected were always speaking 
bout the pious Khedive, yet at this time they had a new 
their calumnies, and descended into the y 
the Shahinshah’s 












‘that the prophets were all illiterate, 


“sons uneducated. 
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strained his her 


h 


wrt and tongue fre . ae 

not allow the dust of fies ae ie ap eH 
In a short space of time many of these f oa ge 
evils and suffered losses and 4 d “0 ey ae 
sort became aierent Er oc whi one aa of a good 
From a long sinie it ¢ igs ook up the work (of study) anew, 
Re 3 as the custom that the dull and superficial 
recrguzed window navhere at a te 
thet noquired knowledge e ? ia oie ae be ie ae 
and suspicions. Insi ht is tl 2 a a ioe Meat irs i: 
lac. aa 4 . gh ‘ fe a on without sohoolutg illuminates 
eee ple of the heart. The inner soul receives rays from 
holy feaven> From eternity, the ocean of Divine bounties has 
been in motion, and the cup of those who are-worthy of the world 
of creation is filled to the brim therefrom. Always have Wie ag-_ 
nates of Use and Wont in spite of their great knowledge sought 
the explanation of wisdom and ethics (‘ilm u ‘amal) from this com- 
pany of the pure in heart, and have waited in the antechamber of 
the simple and beautiful’ of soul, and have gathered bliss there- 
from. Accordingly histories tell of this, and it transpires in bio- 
graphies(?).’ God be praised for that at this day the Lord of Lords * 
of inspired (/aduni) wisdom is represented by the Holy Personality 

of the Shahinshih, The difficulties of sect upon sect of mankind 

are made easy by the flashings of his sacred soul. The attainment of 
enlightenment is not the first’ robe of honour which the eternal 
needle sews. He who knows the secrets of the past, and the 
reader of ancient stories, is well aware of this. Still more is it- 
known to the awakened, the trath-choosing and the acute! May 

the Almighty God ever keep verdant and watered this tree which 

is rich in spiritual and material fruit! ‘ res © (i 






Verse. 
~ Lord, so long as the world hath glory and colour, 
Heavens, motion, the earth, stability; 
1 Gf, Akbar’s remark J. TIT, 385, * Ba siyan. But text is basiyar, « 
_ many, and perhaps the meaning is 
and his suggestion that therefore all | only that there is much evidence of 


believers should keep one of their this in histories. 
d [- . 8 Apparently the meaning is that — 
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Make the world the possession of this lord of conjunctions, 
Make the spheres friendly to this world-conqueror. 


One night, the assembly in the ‘Ibadatkhana was increasing 


the light of truth. 


Padre Radif,! one’ of the Nazarene sages, who 


was singular for his understanding and ability, was making points 


in that feast of intelligence. 


forward ina blundering way to answer him. 


Some of the untruthful bigots came 


Owing to the calm- 


ness of the august assembly, and the increasing light of justice, it 





possessors of enlightenment came 
late, and perhaps also that awakened 
souls came late, and acute truth:— 
choosers still later. 


7 gp baplia® Au saa. B. 168, n. 1. 
says that the word in the MSS. is 
Ws, Rodolf, and not Was), and that 
the letter lam has been mistaken 
for a ya. Cf. Hlliot VI, 60, n. 2. 
The Bib. Ind. text has sey and 
gives the variant ($1,) Raviq. The 
Lucknow and Cawnpore ed. want 
the passage, and so also does B.M. 
MS,, Add. 27, 247. 1.0. MS. 564 or 
286, 821b, has gay, Rodolfa, the 
points and the sakin being care- 
fully marked. 1.0. MS. 285 has 
622a Lis), B.M. Add. 1116, p. 153a, 
has 4s) Rantaq. 

The subject of the Jesuit mis- 
sions to Akbar has been admirably 
treated by General Maclagan in a 
paper in J.A.8.B. for 1896, p, 38 et 
seq. It appears from it, and from 
Bartoli (reprint of Del Majno, Pia- 
cenza 1819, p. 26) that Acquaviva 
did not arrive at Fathptr Stkr7 till 
February 1580 (on the 18th accord- 
ing to Maclagan, and the 27th ac- 
cording to Bartoli). There is then 
an anachronism in A. F’,'s placing 
the event in the annals of the 23rd 
year, ic. 986 or 1578. It is note- 
worthy that the account of Acquaviva 


- 








appears to be a subsequent addition 
to the Akbarnima, as otherwise if 


—would have appeared in the MSS 


used for the Lucknowed, The story 
about Acquaviva’s proposal to sub- 
mit to the ordeal of fire does not 
seem to be true, Badayani, Lowe, 
308, says S. Qutbu d-din of Jalesar, 
proposed the ordeal to the fathers and 
that they refused. This was in the 
end of 989 (B. 199), or a.p. 1581, 
and consequently at a time when 
Badayiini was at court. Bartoli also, 
p- 81, says it was a Muhammadan 
who proposed the ordeal to Ac- 
quaviva. See also a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Bombay in 1894 called “The 
Blessed Martyrs of Cuncolim,” p, 6, 
which however adds that Rudolfo 
did offer to throw himself into a 
fire. Bartoli adds that the Mubam- 
madan knew well that he would not 
have to undergo the ordeal, and pro- 
bably this is true, for Qutbu-d-din 
was a drunkard as well as an en- 
thusiast, and according to A. F. ITI, 
309, he was convicted of fraud and 
misrepresentation, According to 
B.M. Add, 27, 247, it was S. ‘Abdu- 
Nabi who refused the challenge. 

2 There is no pronoun ke after 
Rudolf in the 1.0. MSS .thongh there 


is in the text. 


sucedhtomia lene) 
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became clear that each of these 
acquisitions, and was not fol 
the explanation of the ri 
thoughts. 


was weaving a circle of old 
lowing the highway of proof, and that 
idle of truth was not present to their 
The veil was nearly being stripped, once for all, from 
their procedure. ‘They were ashamed, and abandoned such dis- 
course, and applied themselves to perverting the words of the 
Gospels. But they could not silence their antagonist by such 

The Padre quietly and with an air of conviction said, 
“Alas, that such things should be thought to be true! In fact, 
if this faction have such an opinion of our Book, and regard the 
Furgin (the Qoran) as the pure word of God, it is proper that a 
heaped fire be lighted. 


arguments 


We shall take the Gospels in our hands, 
and the ‘Ulama of that faith shall take their book, and then let us 
enter that testing-place of truth. ‘The escape of any one will be a 
sign of his truthfulness.” The liverless and black-hearted fellows 
wavered, and in reply to the challenge had recourse to bigotry and 
wrangling. This cowardice and effrontery displeased his (Akbar’s) 
equitable soul, and the banquet of enlightenment was made resplen- 
dent by acute observations. Continually, in those day-like nights, 
glorious subtleties and profound words dropped from his pearl-filled 
mouth. Among them was this: “ Most’ persons, from intimaey with 
those who adorn their outside, but are inwardly-bad, think that out- 
ward semblance, and the letter of Muhammadanism, profit without 
internal conviction. Hence we by fear and force compelled many be- 
lievers in the Brahman (i.e. Hindu) religion to adopt the faith of our 
ancestors. Now that the light of truth has taken possession of 
our soul, it has become clear that in this distressful place of con- 
trarities (the world), where darkness of comprehension and con- 
ceit are heaped up, fold upon fold, a single step cannot be taken 


without the torch of proof, and that that creed is profitable which is 





| Beshtar, but perhaps peshtar peshtar is used, see Ain, text TI, 231. 
(which, however, 1 do not find in the It seems doubtful if by the phrase 
MSS.) would be a better reading, as Khud = musulman  nashud, Akbar 
meaning that formerly he (Akbar) meant to ayow that he was not a 
from association with conformists Mubammadan. Possibly it means, if 
persecuted, etc. This passage may ’ a man is not of himself a Muham- 
be compared with that in the Ain, madan, he should not be foreed to be 
J. 111, 384, para. 8. There the word one, 
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adopted with the approval of wisdom. To repeat the erced, to 
remove a piece of skin (i.e. to become circumcised) and to place 
the end of one’s bones on the ground (i.e. the head in adoration) 
from dread of the Sultan, is not seeking after God.” 


Verse. 


Obedience is not the placing of your forehead in the dust. 
Produce! truth, for sincerity is not situated in the forehead. 


The first ® step in this perilous desert is with a high courage, and 
an exalted determination to rise up and do battle with the protean 
and presumptuous carnal soul, aud by rigorous self-examination to 
make Anger and Lust the subjects of Sultan Reason, and to erase from 
Mayhap the Sun of 
Proof will emerge from behind the veil of Error and make one a truth- 


the heart the marks of censurable sentiments. 


worshipper, and afterward * he may by secret attraction draw to him- 
self one of the inquirers after the Path. Such load-stones are pro- 
duced from the mine of asceticism (riydzat). Or it may be that by 
virtue of talisman and the might of fascination he may bring him 
into his cirele.* Should the latter go astray and fall into the pit of 
not doing God’s will, yet shall he not be stained with the dust of 
blame. He also said, “ We blame ourselves for what we did in accor 
dance with old rules and before the truth about faith had shed its 
rays on our heart.’ 

The fortunate and auspicious, on hearing these enlightening words, 
hastened to the abode of the light of search and set themselves to 
amend their ways, while the somnolent and perverse were full of 
disturbance. Inasmuch as the fierce winds of indiscrimination had 
laid hold of the four corners of the world, he mentioned the rules of 





1 There is a play on the words 
pesh ar ‘produce’ and peshani ‘fore- 
head.’ 

2 of. J. III, 384, “The first step 
in this long road is not to give the 
rein to desire and anger, but to take 
a measured rule and align one's 
actions thereon.” Also, ibid., “ For- 
merly I perseented men into con- 
_formity with my faith and deemed it 


Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I 
was overwhelmed with shame. Not 
being a Muslim myself, it was un- 
meet to force others to become such. 
What constancy is to be expected 
from proselytes on compulsion.” 

5 Both the 1.0. MSS. have dngah 
“‘afterwards”’ here. 
 # giraw in text, but apparently 
gird in 1.0., 286, 
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various religions, and described their various excellencies. The acute 
sovereign gave no weight to common talk, and praised whatever was 
good in any religion. He often adorned the tablet of his tongue by 
saying “He is a man who makes Justice the guide of the path of in- 
quiry, and takes from every sect what is consonant to reason. Perhaps 
in this way the lock, whose key has been lost, may be opened.” In 
this connexion, he praised the truth-seeking of the natives of India, 
and eloqnently described the companionship of the men of that 
country in the day of disaster, and how they played away for the sake 
of Fidelity (lit. in the shadow of), Property, Life, Reputation, and Reli 
gion, which are reckoned as comprising the four goods of the world’s! 
market. He also dwelt upon the wonderful way in which the women 
of that country become ashes whenever the day of calamity arrives. 

This bliss-collecting class has several divisions. Some protagonists 
of the path of righteousness ® yield up their lives merely on hearing of 
the inevitable lot of their husbands. Many sensualists® of old times 
were, from ignorance and irreflection, unable to read such exquisite 
creatures by the lines of the forehead, or the record of their be- 
haviour, and entered with loss the ravine of experiment, and cast 
away recklessly the priceless jewel! Some deliberately and with open 
brow enter the flames alone with their husband’s corpse, or with some 
token of him who hath gone to the land of annihilation. 


pare quaashtan khudra badarogh rasanida 
“spread a false report of their own 
death.” “The same MS., says ‘Abdul 
Hai Feringhi, spoke of the Christians 
practising monogamy. There are 
some remarks on satt by Akbar in 
the collection of his sayings at the 
end of the Ain, J. ITI, 898, and ati 
p. 322 of the same work we haye the 
statement that Hindu women may be 
divided into five classes with regard 
to their methods of expressing grief 
for the death of their husbands. The 
first class is of those who die as soon 
as they heur the news, and so have to 
be burnt by the relatives (after 
death). 


i It is daniya, “the world 
text, but the 1.0. MSS. have dint, 
“belonging to faith.’ See Baday- 
ini, Lowe 299, for a reference to the 
four degrees of devotion. 

2 Rah-t nekandeshi, “the path of 
right-thinking.” But the 1.0. MSS. 
have tkandeshi “ oneness of thought.” 

8 The meaning is that some hus- 
bands were so gross-minded as not 
to believe in their wives’ virtue, and 
so tried them by causing them to 
receive false reports of their death, 
thereby losing the priceless jewel of 
a virtuous wife. ‘This meaning is | 
made clear by B.M. MS., Add. 27, 
247, which has the words khabar-i- 
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Verse. 
Being saturated with love, they burn together, 
Like two wicks caught by one flame. 


Some whom sacrifice of life and fellowship do not make happy, 
yet,.from fear of men’s reproach, observe the letter of love, and des- 
cend into the mouth of the fire. 

He said! to the learned Christians, “Since you reckon the reveren 
cing of women as part of your religion, and allow not more than one 
wife toa man, it would not be wonderful if such fidelity and life- 
sacrifice were found among your women. The extraordinary thing is 
that it oceurs among those of the Brahman (i.e. the Hindu) religion. 
There are numerous concubines, and many of them are neglected and 
unappreciated and spend their days unfructuously in the privy chamber 
of chastity, yet in spite of such bitterness of life they are flaming 
torches of love and fellowship.” On hearing such noble recitals those 
present remained silent in the hall of reply, and their tongues reddened 
with surprise. The Divine message filled with joy all the seekers 
after wisdom in the august assemblage. 

One of the occurrences was the division of his time. ‘Though 
H.M. watches over his being and cherishes his time, nor spends any 
portion of it idly or uselessly, yet at this auspicious period he discussed 
the subject for the guidance of the fortunate, and by apportioning 
day and night gave a lesson to mankind. Though in every act of 
movement or repose he is cognisant of the Almighty, and assiduous in 
domi His will, as befits obedience to Sultan Wisdom, yet when he 
arises trom sleep he withdraws his attention from everything else, and 
makes his outward accord with his inward conditions and practises 
devotions, and makes his heart a memorial of the Creator, He returns 


257 thanks for his existence and commences his good works. In this holy 


employment he spends not less than five gharis, ie. two astronomical 
hours, and he regards it as the key of the gate of successes (muqasid) 








and Pharoah. See Jarrett III, 394. 
‘Abdu-l-Hai Feringhi is casually men- 
tioned by Jahangir in his Memoirs, 
p- 824,8. Ahmad, ed. annals of 15th 
year. 


‘BM, Add. 27, 247, p. 299a, 
makes the remark about Christians 
having only one wife as having come 
from ‘Abdu-l-Hai Feringh?. 1t also 
gives here Akbar’s opinion about the 
difference hetween Mangar (Hallaj) 


en. 
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Inasmuch as G 3 mé 3 it is fitti 
asmuch as God has made us complex, it is fitting that some attention 


should be paid to the body. He therefore pays some regard to the 
clothing thereof and to his toilet. 


Not more than three gharis are 
spent on this occupation. 


After that he opens the gates of justice 
In the investigation into the cases of the 
oppressed, he places no reliance on testimony or on oaths, which are 
the resource of the crafty, but draws his conclusion from the contra- 


dictions in the narratives, the physiognomy, and from sublime re- 
searches, and noble conjectures. 


and holds open Court. 


Truth takes her place in this centre. 
In this work he spends not less than 1} pahars. As it is the social 
state, it is indispensable that he devote some time to food, and to 
offices of decency. He does not spend more than two gharis in these 
things. As rulers are bound to make lofty the hall of justice, and to 
seek enlightenment from the tongue of the dumb and helpless, they 
must necessartly spend some time with elephants, horses, camels and 
mules and the like. So he takes note of their food and forage, and , 
pays attention to the grooming of this homely crowd. He sets four 
gharis apart for this work. He also spends two pahars in the 
female apartments in the affairs of his secluded wives, and of the 
other chaste ladies who make petitions to him. It is necessary that 
he give his mind to these matters that there may be equality in 
his treatment of them (the women), and that equity be preserved. 
As the foundation of the house of bones rests upon sleep he from 
motives of health, which is bound up with thatiksgiving, spends 2 
pahars* in sweet slumbers. From this account those Nei the 
honour of attending the court will reap bliss, and receive into their 
hands the laws of good fortune. ; 
“One of the occurrences was the sending of truth-speaking, 
acute persons to examine the treasuries. Some interested, evil- 
minded persons represented to H.M. that the treasurers of the 
capital had become dishonest and had opened the hand a — 
Inasmuch as the management of the minutiae of administration, what 


need then to speak of the generalities, rests on the genius of just 





16. If we take 7 as the average the 
8 pahars are accounted for. ‘The ac- 
count here given of Akbar's distribu- 
tion of his time may be compared 
with that in the Ain B, 158, 


The total of these spaces of time 
comes to six pahars and 14 gharis. 
‘There are 8 pahars ov watches in the 
24 hours, but the number of pet 
ential 


in a pahar varies from 9 to 6. 
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rulers, H.M. nominated Mogaffar K., Khwaja Shah Mansir, Qasim 











storytellers met with their deserts. . 
One of the occurrences was the commenem of 
> the treasury of the Anuptalao. Already an o L given , 


258 bounteous sovereign on 23 Mihr, Divine month (beginning of Octo- 
ber 1578), established his divan on the bank and began his gifts. 

He commenced by supplications to the gracious and incomparable 

Deity. After that he lifted out one by one a mohar, a rupee, and 

adam. A similar amount was given to several of those who were 

admitted to the presence. The writer of this noble volume also 
“participated in this favour. After that, crowds of men received 

gifts, handful by handful, and skirt by skirt. He addressed the first 

set and said with a mystery revealing tongue that each one should 


out of loyalty regard the royal gift as an amulet of Reason’s arm, ie 


< and should for the sake of the stability of the dominion (Akbar’s),! 
and the attainment of desires, make a vow to the effect that he would 
s bestow a specific portion of whatever of the world’s goods he 


amassed on the poor and needy, so that he might in ashort time attain ~ 


om 
a eternal joy. The fortunate and auspicious regarded this speech as v 
Se a Divine message and succeeded in opening the knot of their desires. 
Ay e evil and blackhearted regarded it as fiction and broke (i.e. bent 
_ or left it in) the thorn of failure in the foot of fortune. ‘The inquir- 
— ing heart brought a close scrutiny to bear on men’s careers and - 
continued searching for a sign of the wonders of miraculous® aid. > 
; “t : In a short space of time those who hearkened to the Divine message 
reached the lofty position of Amirs, and those who from somnolent 
tune did not regard it did not attain such a position. What do fl 




















idopt the reading paibandagt 
0.1 : : 


_ See its use in this sense i 
M eference to the u 


; text, IT, 216, where in thea 
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say! They then lost the position they had, and were spiritually and 
materially ruined. The exposition of this wonderful circumstance 
is a long story. Whom shall I enlogize, and from whom shall I 
strip the veil? TI shall write a brief account of what happened to 
myself, and this will help to make the matter comprehensible. I set 
myself out of loyalty to preserve the gift, and by the blessing there- 
of L became a flower-gatherer in fortune’s garden. Inasmuch as 
good fortunes repose in time’s ambushes and seek for assistance, 
and as the wonder-workers of destiny conduct the new travellers in 
the land of assiduity and application into narrow defiles in the begin- 
ning of their career, so was I at the first stage of the long road of 
social life brought into a bitter country. By dint of a right inten- 
tion and the strength of an awakened fortune, I went on with an 
open brow and a determined step. By the guidance of celestial aids 
I closed the tongue of desire, and confiding my ear to the pleasant 
abode of content I made the threshold of the world’s lord my rest- 
ing-place, and gathered bliss. The vicissitudes of Time cast no dust 
of instability into that pure temple, and the narrow path of guidance 
became a wide plain of joy. My fellow-travellers dispersed on 
account of the darkness of fortune’s face and the difficulties of main- 
tenance, but some of them from fidelity and nobleness bravely footed - 
the path along with me. They got expansion by my expansion. 
One day they were empty-handed and in difficulty, on ae 
to spend that capital of fortune (the Anjiptaléo gift). a reply 
from my nature’s antechamber was, “It will not be we or ee 
days, practise now whatever remedy yee would ae xe aaa 
two days), and be patient. If this (the gift) pe a surety for ec re 
life, refrain from folly and let not go the akint of the vow. : 
: they accepted the celestial counsel, and there = _ 


fate was propitious, 00 
was no ating of the dust of distress. In a similar manner from - 


the ascent and descent of the spheres the multiform, ee ie 
iri ] times to contend and was defeated. In ashor ; 
pene f the holy spirit (Akbar's), Fortune’s « 
door opened, and without the labour of search or the ategomimendee ‘ “ 
ae Ber ‘Oia Shahinghah’s favour yaised this obscure sitter ‘ the 
; ata i i ue in | 
ial digni Silver or gold had no weight or val e 
dust to celestial dignity. é he 
f the age fell into the thorn 
balance. Many great men 0 fe 
ah envy. I hope that by gaining the spiritual kingdom my 
i MAE 
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countenance may be made joyful, and that the little of t 
or desires which remain may disappear. Do | L su 
writing a panegyric ? Iam only recording in eae an 
ner something about favours that have been received. ~The g 
qualities of God’s chosen One are more than the capa ity of the 
vulgar of the age can comprehend. The abundant kindnesses which 
Thave enjoyed prompts me to impress on the hearts of the exoteric 
something of my own adventures. May it be eyes to the blind, and 
a collyrium to the seeing, and may they continually garner bliss in 
the palace of Truth ! - Lb ety 
Among the occurrences was the arrival of a report from Khan 

Jahan. When by the glory of activity and skill the delightful 
country of Bengal lad been cleared of the weeds and rubbish of 
the ingrates, Ibrahim Naral' and Karimdad Misazai waited for an 
opportunity of making a disturbance in the country of Bhati.” ‘Isa® 
the zamindar of that country spent his time in dissimulation. Shah 
Bardi also, the admiral (mir nawdra), raised the head of presumption. 
The able servant (Khan Jahan) led an army thither. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the town (qagba) of Gwas,* Naulaka ® the mother of Datd, 
and her dependants, and also MahmiidiK. Khaskhail, commonly known 
as Mati, and many disaffected Afghans presented themselyes with 
offers of submission. Much property was obtained and choice col- 
lections were made, A dispute arose between Naulaka and Mati. 
Khan Jahan who wanted to send him to annihilation, put him to 


death, ostensibly in order that he might be punished for the charge 
of fraud which was brought against him, but also that the properties 


seized might narpeen concealed. Shah Bardi, who was a vagabond ® 
in the desert of insubordination, accepted good counsels and became 





' Variant, Taral, and this is sup- 
ported by Iqbalnima MS. 
2 See B. 342, n.1,, and J.A.S.B. for 
. 226. J. I, 116, and n. 3, 
word seems connected with the 
sali bhald, ebb-tide. 


to Ghas. It is properly Gawas, or 
Gwas asin A.N, It is in Murshida- 
bad district, and is a very large and 
ai . 
well-known pargana. — fe 
5 Meaning apparently ‘‘ Nine 
_ laes.” 1.0 286 has 
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loyal. When the town of Bhawal' became the station of the army, 
Ibrahim Naral, Karjmdad and other Afghans of that country 
brought forward propositions of obedience and used the language 
of harmony. ‘Isa however sate in the ravine of disobedience, and 
was presumptuous. A large force was sent against him under Shah 
Bardi and Muhammad Quli. It proceeded by the river Kiyava? 
Sundar, and a hot engagement took place on the borders of Kastal ?* 
‘Isi was defeated and fled, and much valuable booty fell into the 
hands of the warriors for dominion. Inasmuch as pride increases 
the blindness of the heart and eyes, Majlis Dilawar and Majlis 
Pratap,* who were landholders in that part of the country, suddenly 260 
brought out a crowd® of boats from the rivers and channels and 
kindled the flames of contention. ‘he warriors of the victorious 
army lost courage and turned to flee, and in that encounter some of 
the vyoyagers left their boats and fled. Muhamad ° Quli in his ac- 
tivity and courage threw himself upon the enemy’s boats and carried 
on the fight. He contended as much as he could and then was 
made prisoner. One of the wonderful results of daily-increasing 
fortune was that when the army was retreating, Tila Ghazi, a land- 
holder, came and opened the hand of courage so that in despair’s 
midday the lights of victory revealed themselves to the imperial 
servants. Together with abundant booty they gained their object. 
The black-hearted foe fell into the billows of despair. Just then 
Ibrahim Naral sent his son with choice products of the country and 





| This is Bhawal or Ran Bhawal 
in the Dacca district. It was in 
Sarkar Bazaha. J. 11, 137. 

2 Kinara in text, but both the 1.0. 
MSS. have Kiyara, or Giyara. In the 
Ain, Kiyara Sundar is mentioned as 
a large reservoir in Sonargaon. J.1I, 
124, and Ain text T, 390. Jarrett | 


+ Can this be the Rajah Pratapa- 
ditya of Jessore ? 

6 Kundilan. This is the same 
word that is used in A.N. IT, 39, two 
lines from foot. I take it to be the 
kundala of the Burhan Qati and 
Vullers, In the Newal Kishore lith. 
of the B.Q. the word is wrongly print- 
ed kundana, but the description 
says there is a lam in the word. It 
means gathered together, congested. 

4 Identified in Index with the M. 
Quit of pp. 483, 586, ete. Perhaps the 
| M. Quit ‘Toqbai of B. 434, and the 

Maasir HT, 204, 


variant of Katara, and the Riyagu-s- 
salatin has Kathora Sundar. Pos- 
sibly the river meant is : one near 
Bgara Sunda or thana Nikli in the 
Maimansingh district. 

8 Variant Kaithal. T cannot iden- 
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asked for protection. The general (Khan Jahan) accepted his ex- 
cuses and returned. He proceeded to Sihhatptr which he had 
founded in the neighbourhood of ‘Tanda, and then reported the 
celestial aids to the august court. 

‘At this time of joy a musician named Gadai was brought before 
H.M.,, and it appeared that he had twenty-five children from one wife. 
Apropos of this H.M. said, “ A Bilici had twenty children from one 
wife and he came to the court and petitioned saying, and people say 
this chaste matron has become forbidden to me (haram) on account of 
the numerous births. ‘What remedy have I, and what cure is there 
for my wretchedness?’ We bade him be comforted and observed 
that such a saying had not the appearance of truth. Wicked story- 
tellors must have invented it. If any matrimony (tesh) produced 
such a good result (as so large a progeny) it was an honour to the 
parties, and not a case for abstension (hurmat). Let him then go on 
to display his own virility, and the fertility of his spouse.” H.M. 
told this lively story, and the hearts of the auditors had a fresh 
entertainment. 

One of the occurrences was the flashing of the light of truth 
from his sacred soul, Though H.M. from his wide capacity and 
splendid genius knows that multiplicity is the veil of unity, and keeps 
such ward and watch that every one of the enlightened men of the 
world and (also) of the swift-goers of the spiritual court regards 
that royal cavalier of insight as his own leader, yet as the thoughts 
of solitude have been kneaded into his constitution, the threads of 
the exquisite veil become occasionally broken. Accordingly, at 
this time, Bakhshii Qawwal! recited before him two heart-ravishing 
stanzas in a pleasing manner, That Syllabus of the roll of recog- 
nition (of God) displayed a countenance flashing with Divine lights. 
Those whose vision did not extend beyond the plain outward ap- 
pearance received spiritual delight (from the singing). Much more 


261 then was the state of the internally farsighted! When H.M. re- 


turned from that wonderful condition, he gave thanksgivings to God, 
and filled the hope-skirt of the songster with rich coin. 





1 Qawwal means a story-teller, a 
singer, or improvisatore. The name 
is apparently Bahjai in 1.0. MS. 236. 
There is the variant Bachhti. Per- 
haps he is the famous minstrel of 


Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, whose 
singing had such a wonderful effect 
on Humayin. Bayley’s Gujarat, 
Pp. 888 et seq. 
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One of the occurrences was : 
al Semen ee ee of M. ‘Aziz Kokaltash 
Bereta carcdicns fenccind oy ee association with ignorant 
Reaiiecciertinnen Bais a syoutly he had fallen into the 
Pp aietatice eae ae ei justice-loving sovereign had from 
Pe irciiacarctt 7 i i ae Saclay him from the bliss of 
ll Reva pan i ms o school for increase in sense. Wing 
service faveaibal-itealh eI a aay = ne mee and ihe lglg 

, 1.M. brought him on 12 Aban, Divine month, 
out of the gloomy abode of melancholy, and bestowed various fayours 
- te he proceeded to redeem past times by the performance 

One of the occurrences was the coming of Rajah Madhukar to 
court. It has already! been mentioned that he had stirred up the 
dust of battle and been stained by defeat. After that he had felt 
ashamed, and was spending his days in distressed circumstances. 
Sadiq K. wisely took up his quarters in the country. When the 
Rajah fell into difficulties on account of the pressure of the gallant 
troops he was compelled to have recourse to humility, and made his 
former good services his testimonials. He came forward with a 
thousand fawnings and excuses. The officers answered that if 
preparations for war had not been made his supplications might 
have been listened to. The matter would now be referred to H,M. 
He also should send an able man and impress his wretchedness on 
the minds of the courtiers. Perhaps the billows of kindness might 
seize him and cast him from the whirlpool of despair upon the shore 
of attainment of desire. Accordingly he sent his brother’s son Som 
Cand with presents to court. The envoys were received at Bhera, 
and as H.M. is merciful he had pity upon him and showed him kind- 
ness. When the news of the forgiveness of his offence arrived, he 
proceeded to court along with the officers. On 21 Abin, Divine 
month, Sadiq K. and the other officers came and did homage, and 
hered bliss by prostrating 


the presumptuous one (the Rajah) gat 
se and exalted him by 


himself. The world’s lord kept his promi 


various favours. 
One of the occurrences was the arrival of Mogaffar Husam M. 


at Court in chains. Tt has been mentioned that at the instigation of 





1 See ante p. 228 of text. He is the Bundela chief of Orcha. 
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evil-disposed persons he had, in Gujarat, turned away from the court » 
of fortune and been rebellious, and now he had become a vagabond 
and gone to Khandesh. Out of kindness and sympathy Magqsid ! 
262 Damba was sent to bring him to court, along with the presents. 
The ruler of the country made delays in surrendering him, and 
: proposed extravagant conditions. Apparently he had fallen into 
improper thoughts on account of the royal standards having pro- _—— 


ceeded towards the Panjab. Qutbu-d-din K, sent Khwajagi Math ea 
Ullah and communicated counsels (to the ruler). The report of 
the return of H.M. towards the capital illuminated the world. Of 
necessity he abandoned his unbecoming thoughts and sent him off 
along with the servants of the Court. Muttalib K. and some soldiers 
from Malwa were dispatched to accompany him. On 27 Azar, 
Divine month, that wanderer in the wilderness of unsuccess was 
brought to court. H.M. from kindness and cireumspection made 
him over toa keeper so that he might learn ‘wisdom. In a short 
space of time there appeared signs of auspiciousness in his beha- 
viour, the pen of forgiveness was drawn over his offences, and he was 
distinguished ® by the favour of the Shadow of God. Next day, > + 
Qutbu-d-din K. came from Gujarat and did homage, and was exalted 
by various favours from the Shahinshah. Also about this time 
Rajah Bhagwant Dis, Jagannath, Rajah Gopal, Jagmal Panwar and 
some other strenuous ones were sent off to the Panjab. Hach of f « 
these received weighty advices, a noble steed, and a robe of honour. - 
An order was issued that they should exert themselves in service, 
and not depart from the counsels of S‘aid K., and should not slumber 
in administering the province and in maintaining their own pre- 
_ paredness. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Shahbaz K. to Ajmere. ¢ 
When it became known that the Rana had raised the head of turbu- 


statement in Khati K. I. 184, that . 


Gulrukh B. was sent to Akbar along 















' The I.A. Elliot V, 410, and Bada- 
i, Lowe 274, calls him Maqsad 












T, i.e, lapidary, so perhaps he with her son, it appears to me likely - 
ngrayer. B. 499, Maqsid of that the word madar “moth "has ‘ 
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lence there, Ghazi K, Muhammad Husain, S. Taimur Badakhshi, 
Mirzaida ‘Ali K. and many others were sent off on 4 Dai under his 
command in order that the Rana and others might be guided to 
good service. Otherwise they were to be destroyed by the flaming 
sword. Much treasure was sent along with them. In a short space 
of time that blackthoughted one was disgraced, and the general 
public enjoyed repose, and returned thanks. 

One of the occurrences! was the laying the foundation of poor- 
houses. From abundant graciousness and kindness an order was 
given to the workmen that they should erect sarais in the various 
quarters of the capital, and make them over to benevolent and 
generous persons so that the poor and needy of the world might have . 
a home without having to look for it, or to endure the pain of waiting. 263 
In a short space of time the orders were admirably carried out, and 
those without resources enjoyed the comforts of a home in a foreign 
land. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Khan Jahan. When 
he returned successful from Bhati he took up his abode at Sihhat- 
pir. ‘The sincerity of his soul had become somewhat clouded by 
the sense-robbing wine of self-love. Fortunately,’ the veil of honour 
was not rent. Ina short space of time he fell upon the bed of pain. 
The heat of fever ended in constipation (?).° The Indian physicians 
did not understand the case and gave him heating medicines, and 
the thread of his life was snapped. He suffered pains in his belly for 
14 months, and died on the night of Dibadin 8 Dai, December 1578.* 
H.M. was much grieved and prayed for the forgiveness of his soul, 
but in accordance with the rule of the spiritual kingdom he submit- 


ted to destiny and was patient. 





© Shikam-bastagt. Presumably 
this is the same as ehikam giriftagi 
and means constipation, But per- 
haps indigestion or dyspepsia is 


1 See B. 266 and 200, but accordig 
to Badayani the poor houses he 
speaks of were not built till 991. 

2 It is this passage which has led 











r rks meant, * 
B. to say, p. 881, that A. F. remar 
that Khan Jahan’s death was oppor- + B. gives the date 19 Shawwal 986, 
tune, inasmuch as the immense which is 19 Deoamber 1o%s and 5 
muni of Bengal had led him to the | corresponds with the 8 Dai of the e 
yerge of rebellion. But A. F. does _ text. 


not, [ think, anywhere say that Khan 
Jahan was inclined to be a rebel, 
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One of the occurrences was the arriyal at court of Sultan 
Khwaja.' When he was appointed to the office of the command of 
the Haj he went off there, taking with him large presents from the 
Shahinshah for high and low, and made the natives and the strangers 
of that country attainers of their desires. He transacted the 
important business he had there and then returned with a large 
caravan. On the 11th (Dai) H.M. went off to enjoy the pleasure of 
hunting, and Sultan Khwajah presented himself there. He pro- 
duced Arab horses and other rarities, and each of his companions 
enjoyed the bounty of the Shahinshah according to his degree. ‘The 
Khwaja related many instances of the propitious assistances given by 
M., and so delighted the hearts and ears of men. 

Among them was this, that during the voyage a youth fell one 
night from the ship’s deck into deep water. "The faster the ship 
moved on, the nearer sounded his cries, and they reached the ears 
of those on board. The Khwaja made a vow to the world’s lord and 
sent off a boat (sumbuk) with sailors in it and waited in expectation 
of the Divine power. The crew thought this out-of-place searching 
to be absurd, and a long time elapsed. The tongues of the fault-finders 
grew long, and the good man was sunk in sorrow. In the midnight of 
despair those who had been sent brought safely him who had fallen 
into the water. he ring of devotedness was fastened in the spiri- 
tual ear of the general public. Tn a short time the good services of 
the Khwaja bestowed a new lustre on him. He was made a Tarkhan ° 
and was appointed to the office of Sadr. At the same time an order 
was given that Mir Faqiru-d-din of Mashhad, who had the title of 


264 Nagib K., should proceed from Ujjain to the government of Patan. 


When he arrived there, Tarsiin K., who was governor there, came to 
court. 





' B. 428, A.N. 436, and Badayaini, | sentences about Sultan Khwaja which 
Lowe 851. _ are not in the Bib. Ind. text. One is 

® Anold Moghul title conveying that he brought greetings tahiyat 
certain privileges, and among others from the Begams, that is, from Gul- 
that of not being punished till the badan Begam and Selima Begam, 
commission of nine offences. See B. and the other is that he stated asa 
364 and A.N. III, 685, where A. FP. wonderful fact that the Begam’s ship 
has a long note. Naru-d-din also and his ship had kept together from 
had this title. See Baday ani [IT, 198. the time they left Surat till their 
B.M. Add, 27, 247, contains some arrival at Jeddah. : 
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One of the ¢ 
vecurrences was the sending : ir Haj 
We g of a Mir Haj. The 
Ject of the sovereign is that the empty-handed and deserving 
poor of every country may obtain their desires. 


As it was manifest 
that on hearing 


1e report of the distribution of money, needy per- 
Sons from Asia Minor and Syria assembled in the Arab peninsula, 
and as the tale of the delight and the thanksgiving of the nated 
and foreigners in that country was reported to H.M., the ocean of 
his benevolence was commoved, and an order was given to the 


yhate that a generous and active-minded person 
should be appointed to tk 


officers of the Cali 


lis office, and that twice as much (money) 
as was sent formerly should be sent. 





Khwaja Yahya was represented 
as worthy of this post, and he was accepted. On 26 Dai he went 
off with a large caravan, to deliver the great gifts. He was the great 
grandson! of Khwaja Ahrar, and was one remove from Khwaja 
‘Abdullah, whom the Turanians call Khwajagan Khwaja. Though 
he had not much trod the arena of contemplation and piety (nagr w 
ta‘ullwh), yet he knew something of medicine and had read somewhat 
about Sufism. He was also one of the first of the age for truth and 
uprightness. At this time also Qulij K. was sent to Gujarat in order 
that he might help the officers there in looking after the peasantry 
and the soldiers, and also that he might look after his own proper- 
ties. Haji [brahim was made Sadr of the province. But he did not 
understand the nature of this kind of education and showed the 
baseness of his nature and his folly, and received punishment® 
accordingly, as will be mentioned in its proper place. Also at this 
time Khwaja Ghiagu-d-din ‘Ali Asaf K. was sent to Malwa* and 


Gujarat. Inasmuch as it is indispensable that a ruler should send 





and Makh-daim-al mulkh were sent 
to Mecca with this caravan. 

8 See text 409. He was imprisoned 
in Ranthambhor and tried to escape, 


| Nabira pisari. See Badayani 
ILI, 99, who says he was three re- 
moves from K. Ahrar. Apparently 
by “one remove” A. F. means that 


he was grandson, for the Khwajagan 
Khwaja was Kh, Abrar’s eldest son. 
2 A. FB. describes Sultan Khwaja in 
nearly similar terms, A.N. III, 436. 
Badayani LU, 261, says four lacs of 
rupees were made over to K. Yahya 
and that the latter left Ajmere for 
Mecca in Shawal 986. ‘Abdu-n-nabi 





but the rope broke and he was killed. 
See D.A. 702, 703, and Badaytini, 
Lowe II, 286, who hints that it was a 
murder and not a suicide. He died 
in 994. 

4 The [qbalnaima says he was sent 
there as bakhshi. 
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everywhere able men ‘so that the condition of the army may be 
known, that skilful and eloquent man was sent off on 20 Bahman to 
carry out the branding regulation in Malwa, and then to proceed to 
Gujarat. He was to improve the army in accordance with the advice 
of Shihab-d-din Ahmad K, and Qulij K. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Broinnine or rae 24rH Divine Year rRoM THR HOLY ACCESSION, 10 
WIT, THE YEAR IsPANDARMAZ OF THE SECOND CYCLE. 


At this season, when the wise throne-occupant in his ample 
vision and with arrangements for the quest of Truth inaugurated the 265 
feast of a spiritual Spring, the material Spring also spread out the 
banquet of joy. 

Verse. 
Grace the assembly at this season, for with joyous leaves 
The rose adorns the plot, and the Shaihinshah the world ; 
The Alexander-like prince Akbar at attainment’s feast 
Like Elias drained the cup from wisdom’s fountain. 


On Wednesday 12 Muharram 987, 11 March 1589, after the 
passing of six hours forty seven minutes, the brightener of the 
temporal and spiritual world, the unveiler of wisdom and perception, 
the assayer of the jewels of creation, the watchman of the visible 
and the invisible, cast his rays on the mansion of Aries. Hearts 
felt the stirring of Truth, and forms received spiritual purity. The 
reasoning powers were refreshed by the waters of wisdom, the capi- 
tal of the brains was enlarged, the flashes of light gave glory to 
inward and outward things, the skirt and the pocket of the Age 
were filled with the flowers of wish. Thousands of enchanting 
pictures robbed the critical and acute of steadiness. The world’s 
lord sate on the divan of success, and opened the treasures of abun- 
Crowds upon crowds of men attained their desires and gath- 
yes, medicine for the heart, and the capital 
Deity keep the lord of horizons in 
manence together with treasure- 


dance. 
ered collyrium for the e 
of life. May the Incomparable 
joy in the deep shade of His per a ae 
showing wisdom and a jewel-scattering disposition! 


Verse. 


For ever, so long as day follows yesterday, 
For ever, so long as the current year follows the passed one. 


49 
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May he abide, may his heart be green, and the world at his 
beck, 
Heaven help him, dominion support him, God be his friend. 


In the beginning of the year Mogaffar K, obtained leave to go 
to the government of Bengal, and H.M. bade him wipe away the 
grief of the oppressed in that land. he first duty of just rulers is 
to make over countries, where tribes of mankind and various animals 
abound, to farsighted and just officers of wide capacity, so that the 
jewel of humanity may be polished and be weighed in the balance 
of equity, and the administration of justice and the augmentation of 
dominion may haye their proper place. 


(Some three lines of rhetoric.) 


When Khan Jahan was dying, Mogaffar K., who had an abun- 
dant share of choice qualities, was nominated to the government of 
Bengal and departed thither on 3 Farwardin, 14 March 1579, after 
being loaded with salutary counsels. Rigavi K. was made bakhshi. 
The civil business (Diwani) was entrusted to Mir Adham and Rai 


266 Patr' Das, while hakim Abul* Path was made Sadr and Amin. M 


Nijabat K., Mir Jamalu-d-din*® Husain Anji and many others aceom- 
panied them, and they were all presented with robes of honour and 
select horses, An order was issued to Ism‘ail* Quli K. that he should 
make over the government to the new officer, and should himself 
repair to court so that the pain of his grief might be assuaged 
by the balsam of favour, and his disturbed heart be tranquillised, 
Orders were also issued to Qiya K., Baba K., and Jabbari and 
others that they should continue to look after the army. At this 
time also H.M. erased the record of Mogaffar Husain M.’s offences 
and vee gracious to him. He regarded his sedition in Gujarat as 
not having occurred. Though the world’s lord shrinks from taking 
life, and always applies the remedy of kindness to the wicked, yet, 





} 
B. 469. | has Tj. The Maasir ITI, 358, says 
B. 424, | the “ Injuwiya are Saiyids of Shiraz.” 
® Author of the Persian Dictionary | + B. 360. He was K. Jahan’s 
the Farhang-Jahangiri. The text younger brother and probably ex- 
has Anju, bot B. has Inju which he pected to succeed him, 
says is part of Shiraz, J. 111, 423 n. 
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with regard to this great benefaction, it appeared to him that the 
simple soul (of Mozaffar H.) was not the source of wickedness, and 
that he had been led into strife by seditious and shortest er- 
Sons. At this time M. ‘Aziz Kokaltash retired into the datind of 
obscurity on account of excessive imaginings and for some days was 
excluded from court. He had made over Mir ‘Alaad-din collector! 





(‘amlguzar) to his servant on suspicion ® of his dishonesty. ‘The latter 
had a grudge against him and tortured him so that he died. The 
Mirza in his extreme justice capitally punished the daring wretch 
who had taken advantage of his opportunity. And this act of justice 
he performed, not at the request of anybody, but from piety to God. 
The Mir’s father came from Persia to ask for redress, and brought 


the oppression that had been exe 





ised over the Mir to the august 
notice. H.M., who in his court makes no difference between relative 
and stranger, and no distinction between a chief of chiefs (beglar- 
begi) and a tangled-haired beggar, ordered that the officers of 
justice should inquire into the matter and report the result without 
glozing over it. ‘That delicately nurtured one suspected that he had 
lost favour and went into retirement, and won over the father by 
large sums of money. 


1 J. 11, 48. 

2 The variant ba kamal na durustt, 
© On account of complete dishonesty,” 
is supported by 1.0. MS. 286. 

The story does not occur in the 
Lucknow edition. In the Iqbalnama 
it is entered under the 26th year. 
The story told there is that when the 
Khan ‘Azim was governor of Gujarat 
he, on suspicion of dishonesty, made 
over ‘Alad-d-din Yazdi his diwan to 
his servant named Talib who beat 
Alat-d-din so severely that he died. 
Though the Khan ‘Azim capitally 
punished his slave by way of retalia- 
tion, yet ‘Alan-d-din’s father came 
from Yazd and complained to Akbar 
who made over the investigation of 
the case to Qazi Jalal, the army Qazi 
(Judge-Adyocate). As the Khan 


‘Azim had punished his servant, he 
looked upon this revival of the charge 
as a proof that Akbar was displeased 
with him. He paid a large sum to 
the father and so satisfied bim, and 
then retired again to his garden in 
Agra. he account of this affair in 
B.M. Add. 27, 247, differs from that 
in the text. It the first place it says 
apparently that M, Koka’s conduct 
was the result of drinking. Faztini 
khumar bal are the words used. 
Secondly, it calls Mir ‘Alaa-d-din 
‘Tarafti (?) and Mir Koka’s Vizier | 
and says that as he had embezzled 
much money, the Mirza made him 
over to Talib who was one of his own 
slaves, and that Talib on account of 
a privateemnity beat ‘Alai-d-din so 
that he died. It does not say any- 
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One of the occurrences was the departure of the ambassador of 
‘Adil! K. of Bijapir, Thongh ont of somnolent fortune he did not 
obey orders in a proper manner, yet like the other rulers of the 
Deccan he always sent prudent men and choice presents and kept 
himself known to the august court. On this occasion also he had 
sent an able? and plausible man along with the rarities of the 


267 country. H.M. granted the desires of the ambassador and gave him 












_ Akbar made over the case to the — 
Par... 


leave to depart. He sent Hakim ‘Ali along with him, a the pearer 
of salutary advices, and to warn him (‘Adil K.) that if he did not 
hearken to them, he would be made war upon. 

One of the events was the putting to school of Sultan Murad. 
Now that he had arrived at the age of eight, and had recovered from 
successive ailments, H.M. desired that he should learn his letters. 
It was signified to 8. Abul-Faiz Paizi, who is singular for knowledge 
and practice, and who is renowned by his title of maliku-s-sh‘ara, 
that he should instruct the prince. In a short time H.M.’s desire 
was accomplished, and the spiritual and physical window was 
opened. j 

One of the occurrences was the arrival at court of Mir Nizam. 
Tt has already been stated that ‘Abdullah * K. and ‘Abdi Khwaja 
had been sent off along with the ambassadors of Badakhshin. M. 
Shahrukh regarded their arrival as the stock of eternal bliss. As 
the Khanim was ill, and the star of her life was near its setting, she 
sent off her daughter Mihman B., and the Mir aforesaid who was 
her son-in-law (i.e. was married to Mihmin B.), to the holy court 
along with the rarities of the country, in order that she might bind 
herself anew to the saddlestraps of fortune. Several of the cour- 
tiers met them and conducted them with honour, and on 21 Urdibihist 
they paid their respects. On 16 Khirdad Wazir K. did homage, 


= a 








thing about the Kokah punishing 


2 The T.A., Elliot V, 411, gives his 
Talib, The father complained and 


name as Khwaja ‘Abdullah, and says 
that he and his son Shahi Beg 
i. 5 received presents from Akbar. > 
! Usually called ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. 5 A physician and engineer, B. 466 
Med Abul Mugaffar, murdered | He came from 1 
1580, He reigned for about 
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and was well received. As the government of Gujarat had been en- 
trusted to Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K., he (Wazir) had been ordered to 
Idar. In a short time the Rai of that country submitted and fell to 
Supplications. The country was given to him (the Rai) and he came 

to do homage. Sbahbiaz K. also arrived at this time. He had 268 
settled the affairs of Ajmir, and reduced the recalcitrant ones to 
obedience. He did homage on the 27th of the month. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Taw ACCEPTANCE BY ALL THE WISE MEN OF THE AGE OF THE SPIRITUAL 
primacy (itihad |!) OF THE WORLD'S LORD. 


The profound and judicious had perceived, from the dawning 
of the Shahinshah’s personality, that he was the epitome of the 
volumes of perfection and had recognized him as akin to the spirit 
of holiness and as a gatherer of wisdom of the Divine school. From 
the beginning of the flashings of his intelligence up to his being 
seated on the throne of the Caliphate, and from the commencement 
of his daily-increasing fortune, those who could read the forehead of 
circumstance and were acquainted with mysteries, received fresh 
consolation; and, while congratulating themselves on their per- 
spicacity, they redoubled their supplications and thanksgivings. 
Inasmuch as the increase of temporal duties had thrown a veil over 
his world-illuminating spiritual beauty, it was not every one who could 
bring far-sighted intelligence to the point of understanding His 
Majesty, and there wasa brisk market of inappreciation. Hspecially 
this was so with paper-worshipping scholiasts, sunk in the mire of 
routine, and recognizing no knowledge except the garnering of old 
materials and market-worn beads of small value and writings in 
black and white on ancient folios which had been fabricated by 
servile decorators. 

Without indulging in the excessive panegyrics of professional 
encomiasts, verbal lapidaries ® who sell words at the rate of precious 


stones, whoever casts a glance at the great diurnal of events, or 


looks with honest eyes into this jewelled volume, knows that those 








1 See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, s.v. 
jtihad, 
2 lufzlurashan-i-khamahan furosh, 


so hard it is presumably difficult and 
costly to cut, and apparently rheto- 


lit. word-cutters who sell agates. ricians or word-cutters are repre- 


For khamahan see Vullers s.y. It sented as selling their words as if 
is an exceptionally hard stone and they were precious stones, 


according to some is agate. Being — 
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glorious works (Akbar’s) are ¢ : 
ks (Akbar’s) are above human comprehension, and that 


oe pisnielt a splendid! spectacle to readers of the lines of the fore- 
worn fine then of soe los aa 
: ; scie e subjects, and to the varied pur- 
suits of mankind, and when, by removing some of his veils, he 
allowed his profundity and farsightedness to deck the bridal chamber 
of manifestation, he scattered from his ocean heart such sublime 
words concerning the mysteries of vision and piety, and the apices 
of theory and practice, that the scorched hearts of instruction’s fur- 
nace fell into amazement, and the crew of the schools sank into the 
abode of astonishment. It is not the case (dastan) with revelation and 
vision that holy thoughts, lofty genius, sublime energy acquire by 
learning and experience clearness of heart, step by step. Such is the 
case* with the erudite and eloquent. ‘lo them these things come 
not without the alloy of effort. But those who by happy fortune 
obtain in the Academy of God the marks of things Divine and haman 
without any intermediary, peruse the documents of Primary Reason 
and the Astrolabe of the heaven of holiness. It was fitting that 269 
formalists who dwell within the four walls of routine should enter 
the defiles of amazement, and that the mental foot of the superficial 
and short-sighted should stumble, that the wide space of ignorance 
and little vision should be filled, and that the dustbin of their inward 
darkness should discharge black waters. Those who did not under- 
stand the case imagined that the whole life-time of the sovereign had 
been spent in study, while many in their blackheartedness and per- 
versity plunged into the saline waste of envy, and were spiritually and 
physically ruined. A few, by a happy star and auspicious disposition, 
were guided to the foram of enlightenment and satisfied their eyes 








1 Abadserai. But the reading may mean place of purity, and there 
seems doubtful, for if Akbar’s deeds | may bea reference here to the Abad- 
jans who were a sect of the Parsis. 
See Dabistan, Caleutta ed. of 1809, 
p. 11, where the word abadi is defined 
as a place of purity ((atpak). 

2 Guftugot. Perhaps “Such is the 
remark of the learned ‘Without 
Jabour no learning.” 


were incomprehensible by the human 
intellect, they could not bea splendid 
spectacle to the readers of his fore- 
head. 1.0. 235 has badserai “cloud- 
land,” or something invisible or non= 
existent, and this seems a preferable 
reading. ‘The Lucknow ed. omits 
many lines here. But abadserai 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


"aw ACCEPTANCH BY ALL THE WISH MEN OF THE AGE OF THE SPIRITUAL 
primacy (ytihdad ') OF THE WORLD'S LORD. 


The profound and judicious had perceived, from the dawning 
of the Shahinghah’s personality, that he was the epitome of the 
volumes of perfection and had recognized him as akin to the spirit 
of holiness and as a gatherer of wisdom of the Divine school. From 
the beginning of the flashings of his intelligence up to his being 
seated on the throne of the Caliphate, and from the commencement 
of his daily-increasing fortune, those who could read the forehead of 
circumstance and were acquainted with mysteries, received fresh 
consolation; and, while congratulating themselves on their per- 
spicacity, they redoubled their supplications and thanksgivings. 
Inasmuch as the increase of temporal duties had thrown a veil over 
his world-illuminating spiritual beauty, it was not every one who could 
bring far-sighted intelligence to the point of understanding His 
Majesty, and there was a brisk market of inappreciation. specially 
this was so with paper-worshipping scholiasts, sunk in the mire of 
routine, and recognizing no knowledge except the garnering of old 
materials and market-worn beads of small value and writings in 
black and white on ancient folios which bad been fabricated by 
servile decorators. 

Without indulging in the excessive panegyrics of professional 
encomiasts, verbal lapidaries * who sell words at the rate of precious 


stones, whoever casts a glance at the great diurnal of events, or * 


looks with honest eyes into this jewelled volume, knows that those 





1 See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, s.v- according to some is agate. Being 


| 
Jjtihad. so hard it is presumably difficult and 
2 lafzlurashan-i-khamahan foros, | costly to cut, and apparently rheto- 


For khamahan see Vullers s.v. It 
is an exceptionally hard stone and 


sented as selling their words as if 
they were precious stones. 


5 ok 
lit. word-cutters who sell agates. | vicians or word-cutters are repre- 
| 
\ 
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fey fart lend’ pmonos to costes a 
head. From the time that eee of eer : - ae i 
city, turned his attention to woienieltld subj os cee ee 
: : ; SC jects, and to the varied pur- 
suits of mankind, and when, by removing some of his veils, he 
allowed his profundity and farsightedness to deck the bridal chamber 
of manifestation, he scattered from his ocean heart such sublime 
words concerning the mysteries of vision and piety, and the apices 
of theory and practice, that the scorched hearts of instruction’s fur- 
nace fell into amazement, and the crew of the schools sank into the 
abode of astonishment. It is not the case (dastan) with revelation and 
vision that holy thoughts, lofty genius, sublime energy acquire by 
learning and experience clearness of heart, step by step. Such is the 
case* with the erudite and eloquent. ‘lo them these things come 
not without the alloy of effort. But those who by happy fortune 
obtain in the Academy of God the marks of things Divine and human 
without any intermediary, peruse the documents of Primary Reason 
and the Astrolabe of the heaven of holiness. It was fitting that 269 
formalists who dwell within the four walls of routine should enter 
the defiles of amazement, and that the mental foot of the superficial 
and short-sighted should stumble, that the wide space of ignorance 
and little vision should be filled, and that the dustbin of their inward 
darkness should discharge black waters. ‘Those who did not under- 
stand the case imagined that the whole life-time of the sovereign had 
been spent in study,while many in their blackheartedness and per- 
versity plunged into the saline waste of envy, and were spiritually and 
physically ruined. A few, by a happy star and auspicious disposition, 
were guided to the forum of enlightenment and satisfied their eyes 


1 Abadserat. But the reading may mean place of purity, and there 
seems doubtful, for if Akbar’s deeds | may bea reference here to the Abad- 
were incomprehensible by the human jans who were a sect of the Parsis. 
intellect, they could not bea splendid See Dabistan, Caleutta, oes of 1809, 
spectacle to the readers of his fore- p. 11, where the avord ead is defined 
head. 1.0, 285 has bddserai “cloud- | ase place of purity Gavpak): 
land,” or something invisible or non- | 2 Guftugot. Perhaps “Such is the 


existent, and this seems a preferable | yemark of the learned ‘Without 


reading. The Lucknow ed. omits | labour no learning.’ ” 
many lines here. But abadserai | 
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and their ears. Some open-eyed! ones who for many years had 
painfully striven in the quest of knowledge, and were now watching 
in justice’s portico held a meeting to expound ® the mystery, and after 
exchanging many extraordinary experiences, they all joined in saying, 
“Tt is the glory of the holy spirit which has come to the kindling 
point. On this day the light of saintship is casting a ray on his 
inner soul. It is from the right thinking of the world’s lord that 
this great rank has been bestowed on him. Or has he in the pure 
temple of privacy kept burning the lamp of study, and now by the 
goodness of God is he exhibiting it? Oris it the result of magic 
and enchantment that the drum of enlightenment beats high and 
that the wondrous workings have shown themselves ?” 

Those who have by dint of auspiciousness and a happy star aban- 
doned the following of routine, and opened the eyes of vision, and kin- 
dled the lamp of understanding, recognized the unique one of horizons 
as the leader (peshwa) of the spiritual world, and rubbed off the rust 
of astonishment. Nay, a set stained with the dust of routine (taglid) 
received a whisper of just appreciation by virtue of ancient records * 
and took the road of right thinking. “When the matted-haired of 
the desert of vagabondage, and the heavy-footed * ones of the abode 
of vertigo, obtain such high rank in fortune’s divan, why should we be 
astonished at the success of a just and right-thinking king?” By 
the guidance of an open-browed fortune they became believers and 
made an active market for the new institutions (Ain). 


Verse. 


Those cognisant of the final result of things 
Made a new prayer about the sovereign : 





| Zalirmigahan, which generally to the coming of Akbar. See Lowe 
295, where reference is made to a 
pamphlet by the Sharifs of Mecca. 
Perhaps too the reference is to the 
accounts of former kings having 
preached, 

* Perhaps the reference is to 
_ Stationary ascetics such as Simeon 
_ Stylites. But the T.0. MSS. have 
for diwar deosar “ demon haunted.” 


| 
means superficialists, but seems here . 
to have a good sense. 

2 The text has zhazgh got wif Bib) 
“foolish talking,” but both the I.0. | 
MSS. have raz goi, ers 3)“ dis- 
course about secrets,’ and this 
seems a preferable reading. 

* I presume the reference is to 
some old prophecies which pointed | 
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So long as the revolving sphere be full of stars," 
And matter be composed of those two things, 
May the Shah's personality be the world’s lamp, 
May his cheek be brighter than the moon! ” 


When the sublime meetings were brightened by the lights of 
the Unique one of Truth’s banquet and of intellectual power, and 
the luminary of recognition shone for the distant as for the near, 
the acute and awakened of heart, and the wisdom-choosing seekers 
after knowledge, who were stayed in various religions and diyers 
paths ® of the ancients, and in the winding-back alleys and ruined bye- 
paths, and were seeking for relief from their confusion,® held a confer- 
ence with the blissfully wise and the right-thinking. (They said), 
“ Assuredly if the rank of ‘ Ijtihad,’ which is lower than the dignity 
of a pure soul (nafs-i qadsi), be a dispeller of the darkness of doubts, 
a wise sovereign shall by choice institutions become the pacifier of 
But® every one does not know the latter, while 270 
every. one is familiar with the first. It is fitting then that the happy 
hivers of wisdom should come together and refer the old, heart- 
gnawing pain to this new physician, The inediainS autenS for the 
age is to address the king by the style of ‘Ijtihad,’ and then to 
confusion of religions and creeds and to beg 


disturbed hearts. 


represent to him the 
him to untie the knot.” ; 

When their ideas were brought to the sacred hearing, the 
world’s lord for a while, from his love for a veil, did not accept the 
ightened body had to have recourse to entreaty. 
of desires forms a part of the laudable 
Akbar) and his profession is 


proposal, and the enl 
Inasmuch as the granting 
character of that circumspect Seer ( 





5 The meaning is that every one 
knows the powers of an Tjlihad, but 
every one does not know the powers 
of a just king or of one of a holy 


1 Stars and space. Apparently 
the meaning is that substance (gohar) 
owes its existence to the stars and 


ves cl <pirit, BAM, Add. 27, 247 says that 
2 1.0. MSS. have the conjunction | ae right thinkers who had stud- 
toa here. ied the Mugahib Khamsa (the five 


8 Both the LO. MSS. insert the 
word hairat “ astonishment” here. | 
+ Jirga, But the LO. MSS. have 
jabiar “an assembly of men convene! 
for some important purpose. 
50 


religions ?) said that the rank of a 
Nays qudst was higher than that of 
the office of Ijtihad, but that he first 
was not generally known. 
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“* 


that of a Healer, it flashed upon the vision-portico of the farsighted 
one, the understander of beginnings, the attainer of ends, that to 
come forth from the position of commander-in-chief of the spiritual 


world to this office and to apply his mind to it, was, in reality, an 
adorning of the veil and a choosing of a screen. He therefore 
rejoiced them by fulfilling their desire. On 20 Shahriytir,'! Divine 
month, there was an assemblage of the enlightened, and the thoughts 
of the wise unanimously agreed upon this, * The world’s lord is the 
Imam of the Time, and the Mujtahid® of the age.” When the rest 
of mankind accept whatever he selects from out of the contradictions 
of the ancients, and from the sects upon sects of eloquent truth- 


' Shahriyfr is the 6th month, and 
corresponds here nearly to 12 
August to 12 September 1579. Thus 
the 20th would be about 1 September 
1579. Add, 27, 247, has 20 Shahriyir, 
Wednesday 10 Rajab (987). This 
would make the date 2 September 
1579. Inthe TA. and in Badayiini 
the date of the declaration is given 
as Rajab 987, ic. between 24 August 
and 23 September 1579. But it 
must have been before 16 Rajab for 
on that day Akbar started for 
Ajmere, and as that corresponds to 
8 September, the latest date for the 
declaration is the 7th id. As the 
meetings in.the ‘Ibadatkhana took 
place on Thursdays the document 
was probably on the first or second 
Thursday of Rajab, ie. the 4th or 
llth Rajab corresponding to 29 
August or 8 September 1579. From 
the chapter which describes Akbar’s 
visit to Ajmere we learn that he left 
his capital on 26 Shahriyar, and this 
therefore must correspond to 16 
Rajab, the date mentioned by Niz- 
amu-d-din and Badayiini, conse- 
quently 20 Shahriyur, the day of 
the declaration, must correspond to 


. . 





10 Rajab—2 September 1579. From 
what the MS. Add, 27, 247, states 
it appears that the document was 
executed one day before the meet- 
ing, viz. on a Wednesday. The 
document has been translated by 
Blochmann, 186. It will also be 
found in Lowe 279 (same translation), 
and in Persian inthe T.A. Curiously 
enough, this important paper is not 
translated in Elliot V, 413, where 
there is merely the entry “ A legal 
discussion.” It will be seen also 
that the T.A. puts into this year 


(the 25th according to the calcula- : 


tion there) the embassy of M. Fulad 
which A, F. puts into 22nd year, un- 
less indeed the T.A.’s is a second 
embassy. The reference in Elliot V. 
413 seems wrong. The letter sent 


with Fulad does not appear in the — 


Ingha. [am not sure if Lowe's trans- 
lation, 278, of the corresponding 
passage in Badaytini is right. It 
rather looks as if the meaning was 
that ‘Abdullah in this year sent back 
M. Fulad and Khwaja Khatib with 
him. See text 270. | ei 

2 See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, s.vi 
Tjtihad and Mujtahid, 
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seekers, they wil 
they attached 
executed, 


1 gather the Divine favour.” 


To this statement 


their seals, and a record of enlightenment was 
Maulana ‘Abdallah Sultan-pairi, who had the lofty title 


of Makhdim-al-mulk (served by the country), Shaikh Abdu-n-nabt 


the Sadr 
Bad 


it. 


Sadr, who was celebrated as the Shaikh-al-islim, Ghazi K 
akhshi, Hakim-almulk, and other great sages signed! and sealed 


Those who were giddy and straying in the desert of doubts, put 


the bridle of fixity on the neck of discipleship, and the sitters in 
darkness received the light of certitude. The lamp of knowledge 
lighted up the interior of ignorance, and distracted hearts received 


new comfort. 


Also at this time the pulpit was honoured by the sky-touching 
feet of the Shahinshah, and the palace of wisdom received a fresh 


exaltation and a new heaven was revealed to the age. Inasmuch as 


the endeavour of H.M. is to carry out proper actions where possible, 


and various good things were accomplished by the exertions of that 


unique one of the banquet of enlightenment, every choice act which 


represented itself to his mind, or which he heard of as having been 


performed by God-worshippers in old times, was regarded by him 


l It is curious that A. F. does not 
mention his father Mubarak as one 
of those who signed. According 
to Badayfini, Mubarak was the 
chief contriver of the affair, and the 
one who drafted the declaration. 
Nigamu-d-din also mentions Mu- 
barak as one of the subscribers. Tt 
evidently was the result of a com- 
promise, and is adocument capable of 
various interpretations. It de Jared = | 
that a just Sultan (Sultan-i-‘adil) 
sas higher in rank than a Mnjtahid 
that Akbar was the Sultan-al-islam’ | 
Kahf al an@m (the Sultan of Islam | 
and the Refuge of mankind), and a 
just prince, ete., and that whichever : 
of the conflicting views of Majtahids 
he selected, should be received by 
men, and that also he might issue 
new orders, provided they were not 


contrary to the Qoran, and were for 
the good of the people; and that op- 
position thereto would involve ruin 
in this world and damnation in the 
next. But the saving clause that his 
orders were not to be contrary to 
the Qoran and be for the good of the 
people gave a loop-hole for opposition. 
Badayaini seems to haye copied the 
document from the T.A., but he has 
some original remarks on its scope 
and effect. Apparently his allusion 
to Hnirati and A. F. means that they 
became fire-worshippers and so it 
might be said that A. F. preferred 
fire (or hell) to ruin. The cold dis- 
position attributed to the people of 
Transoxians is a playful allusion to 
the meaning of the expression Ma- 
wara-an-nahr (beyond the river), 
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as a means of pleasing God, and was carried into effect. As at this 
. timo it came to his hearing that the guiding Imams and legitimate 
¥ Caliphs did not leave worship to others, but took this weighty matter 
on their own shoulders, he resolved to imitate them in this, and to 
reap the reward thereof. As the administration of the world and 
the dispensation of justice are great occupations, he did not indulge 
in long discourses, but was contented with what was necessary. 
271 Several times he distributed enlightenment in the chief mosque of 
the capital (Fathpir) and the audiences gathered bliss. One of the 
discourses (Khutha) which my most excellent of brothers, 8. Abu-l- 
Faiz Faizi, put by his orders into verse was as follows :— 


Verse.! 


In the name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 
Who gave us a wise heart and a strong arm, 
Who guided us in equity and justice, 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity ; 
His praise is beyond the range of our thoughts, 
Exalted be His Majesty, Allah Akbar. 


Inasmuch as his thonghts were pure, he by heart-enlightening 

* words made an impression on the good, and communicated Divine aid 
to them. ‘There were wonderful awakenings. And since saline 
soil depraves good seed, the hearts of the entirely bad were made 
yet more puckered, and the dark mirror of the disordered in brain 
and blackguards inaction was made yet more distorted.’ As it is an 
, SME ae that the stupid denizens of the demon-haunted ® land of 
; : ignoranoa ‘indulge in foolish talk about the pious servants of God, 
ie and that they term potsherds valuable jewels, and reckon a broken 


eee 
— = . 



























1 ef, Lowe 277, Elliot V, 412, and iis palais di tie a — 
. , moti e promulgation of the dee- 
i a \..F, mentions the 


Bt As 
Mr 
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a alala is oO Divinity and a night-gleaming radiancy, ever 
action went about in the streets of ignorance and the b: a v 
wickedness speaking foolis 5 . © backsleniaaaa 
peaking foolishly and spreading i 
side there arose the dust of cor a 16 Se 
ness. Assemblages of wi ate ea 
those base ones ae are nat % a Wek eae oe 
feet (pai kobdn) in the d ah oe - ae wee 
who is the glory of his Ke pa oe Uae of God/s servant 
such improper talk the J aa ie ih —— mee 
is ccoarativlieens Re o the pit of external ruin. Apparently 
spleasing ere led into error by the cireumstan- 
ces that some of the leading unionists! who were of the school of 
Nosair® and had the enthusiasm of Husain® b. Mansir recognized 
and spoke of the Khedive of spirituality as the “ Witness of God” 
(Muzhir-i-Haqq). ‘The throne-oceupant of Fortune on account of his 
principle of “ Peace with all” did not severely rebuke the idle talkers* 
and distracted ones, The foolish ones lost the footing of bliss, and 
fell into the mire of futile ideas. There was a market-day for the 
liars and falsifiers. Some of the heated fanatics of the desert of 
destruction said that the Prince of the Age wished to claim to 
be the prophet of the incomparable Deity. The proof of this imagi- 
nation of the strife-mongers was that the Shahinshah was continually 
introducing noble laws, and making verdant the parterres of realm 





Bagdad, 309 A.H. (922 A.D.). Seed. 


1 Pesh qadaman-i-tkjahati, “ Fore- 
III, 354, n. 2, the Safina-al-auliyaand 


runners of concord.” 

2 Nosair is said to have been the 
name of the father of an adherent of 
‘Ali who regarded him as a divinity. 
According to another aceount N osair 
was ‘Ali's freedman. See D'Herbe- 
lot s.v. Nossuirioun, and also Hist. 
et Rel. des Noagairis by René Dus- 
sand, Paris 1900, p. 9, ete. The No- 
sairis are a Syrian sect and still exist. sages ’ 
They resemble the Ism‘ailis. See 4 Tt is not clear whether the idle 
Reclus Asie Anterieure, p- 748. Pos- talkers here referred to are the No- 
sibly, however, by Nosair A. F. means | sairis or their opponents. But MS. 

| 
| 


mark at J. 111, 394, foot of page, is 
explained by the account in D'Herbe- 
lot, s.v. Faraoun, taken from S. ‘Alau- 
al-daulah, of why Pharoah and Husain 
b. Mansir were differently treated 
by God. B.M. MS. Add. 27, 247, has 
some different readings in this pas- 


Nasir Khusrau. See Schefer, Add. 27, 247, seems to show clearly 
“Voyage de Nassiri Khorran,” p- ii, that the persons meant are Akbar's 
note, injudicious friends and not his 


4 A famous mystic put to death at enemies. 





D'Herbelot, s.v. Hallaje. “Akbar's re- 
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and religion, and pointing out the discrepancies in the doubtful 
272, expressions of the ancients. Bewildered hearts and short-sighted 
persons indulged in these thoughts, and the spectacle of his reciting 
the Khutba contrary to custom and his mounting the pulpit for the 
guidance of mankind helped the delusion. Many from acceptance ! 
of hearsay and belief in idle words came to believe this, Thus 
there was a splendid market for strife-mongering and fabrication. 
When the fact of the foolish talk of the wicked came to H.M.’s 
hearing, he, from his wide capacity and his contemplation of the 
wonders of creation, did not believe it, and said often “ Good God.” 
« How could it enter into the narrow thoughts of the ignorant that 
recent creatures belonging to a dependent existence and of feeble 
intellect should ascribe to themselves a share in Divinity ? And have 
the leaders of humanity who have by thousands of miracles expounded 
the prophetic office come into the world, and have cycles clapsed, 
that an opinion like this should be cherished and increase, and that 
the dust of unbelief be not yet laid? How could such a notion come 
into my mind? Why does such an evil thought bewilder the super- 
ficial and the worshippers of externals? Inasmuch as censure and 
reproach give a fresh lustre to hearts which are pure, it would be 
improper to reprove those black-thoughted ones who cause an in- 
crease of light.” A set of evil-thoughted, shameless ones imagined 
that the Prince of horizons regarded with disfavour the Muham- 
madan religion (din i-Akmadi). he sole evidence which those 
“ wrong-headed wicked ones, whose understanding was rusted, had 
» for this was that the wise sovereign out of his tolerant disposition 
and general benevolence, and extensive overshadowing, received all 
classes of mankind with affection. specially did he search for 
evidence in religious matters from the sages of every religion and 
the ascetics of all faiths. Nor did he accept the replies of the head- 
strong and uninquiring. Above all, abt this time Christian philo- 
- sophers assailed the orthodox (matafigqan, those in agreement) of 
the day in the sublime assemblies, and learned discussions were 
on, ‘The calumniators® of the enlightened who by pretences 
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had pinimad for themselves a learning that did not exist, made a 
glpmour in the court of sovereignty, They were put to shame in the 
daily make of justice and the heyday of discrimination, and lowered 
their heads into the folds of ignorance, but in the privy chambers of 
darkness they joined their confederates in the ery that they were : 
mourning the loss.of Faith, and that the king of the Age had, ont of 
partiality, not accepted their replies. In their wickedness they cast 
suspicion upon that choice one of truth and that inwardly enlightened 
one. In their black-heartedness and shamelessness, they gave no 
heed to the fact that the honour and respect which this appreciative 
throne-occupant used to show to the family of the prophet had been 
rarely exhibited by other monarchs. Many good Saiyyids had been 
raised to dignities and high offices by the favour of H.M., and from 
time to time they were still farther promoted and the garden of 
their wishes kept watered and verdant. Nor did he permit that any 
member of this family should lay his head on the holy feet,’ or rub 
the forehead on the threshold of fortune. A set of squint-eyed, E 
wicked people taxed him with Sh‘tism; and so led astray simple- 

minded Sunnis. The cause of the stumbling of this set was that in 

the sublime assemblies the proofs of those two sects, like those of 

other sects, were discussed, and that the Shahinshah from equity 
selected what was preferable. 








Verse. 
When a statement is strong in argument, 
Tt is unfortunate if you do not listen to it. 
® the greater or lesser numbers of the disput- 


ants, their being acquaintances or strangers, raised no dust of differ- 
The short-sighted and irreflecting on seeing his fondness for 
talk. ‘The fayour shown to Persians, — 


His likes or dislikes, 


ence. ited 
discussion indulged in idle 


— 
" | 





tion. Perhaps this was why he with- 


“Those who by their conduct brought 
‘a disgrace on the party of ithe en- 


lightened.” : 
1 of, B. 159. It appears from this 


passage that Akbar exempted Saiy- 
yids from the ceremony of prostra- 


to kiss it before going to the holy 
war. But the translation is not 
complete (Lowe, 284) or correct. 

2 Nafrat-i-sami. The Lucknow 


i ; ing is x 
pendih a eteagitet | drew his foot when Baday ant wished 
| 
| ed. has tagarrab-i-zamir. 
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most of whom belonged to that sect (the Sh‘a), increased the evil 
thoughts of the turbulent. Out of ignorance, and worship of routine, 
they did not remember the precept about accepting the explanation 
that was conformable to reason.! And either the promotion of T'u- 
ranians was hidden from the bigoted eyes of this set, or they wilfully 
remained ignorant of it and sought for pretexts. An impure fac- 
tion reproached the caravan-leader of God-knowers with being of the 
Hindu (Brahman) religion. The ground for this improper notion was 
that the prince out of his wide tolerance received Hindu sages into 
his intimacy, and increased for administrative reasons the rank of 
Hindus, and for the good of the country showed them kindness. 
Three things supported the evil-minded gossips. First—The sages of 
different religions assembled at court, and as every religion has 
some good init, each received some praise. From a spirit of justice, 
the badness of any sect could not weave a veil over its merits. 
Second—The season of ‘‘ Peace with all” was honoured at the court 
of the Caliphate, and various tribes of mankind of various natures ob- 
tained spiritual and material success. Third—The evil nature and 
crooked ways of the base ones of the age. 

By the right-thinking and truthful conduct of the world’s lord, 
they were soon put to shame for their ignorance, and set about 
endeavouring to amend the days of their ignorance, but many as a 
retribution for their evil deeds descended into the tortures of 
failure. 





1 Dastan-i-bar giriftan i-muwaifiq tions ? or is it to accept a congruous 
“accepting the simplest explana- | statement. 
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CHAPTER XLVITI. 


Wore E ; - zs 
I'nr Honour ponr to Qutsu-p-pin KHAN BY HIS BEING APPOINTED 
to Be ArALig To Prince Sunrain Serin. 


(This chapter begins with some general remarks on humanity, 
and then launches ont into a panegyric of Akbar and his son Sultan 
Selim. After more than a page of this stuff it proceeds to relate how 
Qutbu-d din K. was on 22 Shahriyir (beginning of September 1579) 
appointed Ataliq, or tutor, of the prince, and received the robe of 
honour called a daq# (see supra II, 121, 1. 7; itis the dag of the 
dictionaries, B. 333 spells it dég#) “ which holds a high rank in the 
holy family” and the title Beglarbegi). 

(‘'ranslation resumed). He (Qutbu-d-din in gratitude for this 275 
great gift resolved upon holding a splendid banquet, and begged for 
H.M.’s presence at it. H.M. granted his wish, and the house of the 
faithful became the envy of the spheres by the arrival of the sacred 
feet. On this occasion eternal bliss was conferred (on Qutbu-d-din) 
by the noble prince’s being placed on his shoulder.! There was re- 


. joicing and there was scattering of largesse. 


Verse. 
There was a heaven-illuminating banquet-hall 
Such as the stars seldom see in dreams 
The spectators were fascinated by beholding it 
Wisdom lost its tongue, and the tongue became ear. 


1 ef. Lowe 278, and Elliot V. 413, 
where for “young prince, ete.” read 
“the king and the princes honoured 
him with their presence”; and for 
“hack ” read “shoulder.” Apparently 
Akbar himself put Selim on Qutbu- 
@-din's shoulder. Badayan? 282 
says Akbar tried to convert Qutbu- 
d-din and failed. A. F. does not 
51 


| mention two things which occurred 
about this time, viz. a great fire at 
| Fathpar Sikri, and the deaths of 80 
women and children in consequence 
of overcrowding ata distribution of 
| alms. Ferishta and Khafi K. men- 
| tion the fire, and T. A., Elliot V. 
413, and Badayani, Lowe 272, the 
deaths from overcrowding. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
Exprprrion or H. H. ro AjMERE. 


The glorious sovereign from exceeding quest of truth, and an 
enlightened mind, pays no regard to himself and continually fares 
forward. From time to time he performs the part of a watchman 
and bestows a fresh market day on the world’s market place, and 
irrigates the garden of faith. He looks out everything from head 
to foot and makes progresses in order to keep up his acquaintance 
(with people and places). Out of good thinking and for the 
acquisition of bliss he cireumambulates the shrines of saints—a 
thing which even lofty-viewed collectors of truth little attend to. 
He thereby lights up the countenance of truth-worship, and 


276 furnishes means of rejoicing to the superficial and the worshippers 


of externals. Varied delight too comes to the esoteric. At this 
time, when the lights of knowledge of Divine things had obtained 
manifestation, and the beauteous forms (of truths) were enlightening 
modes of life, it flashed upon his august mind that these good old 


customs (of pilgrimages) were not religious exercises except under 


certain conditions, and that royal expeditions were not meritorious 
if undertaken without consideration of the public weal. He made 
inquiries to find out if such conditions were absent and if he might, 
in contradiction to former years, put off his visit to Ajmere. When! 





| This was the last visit Akbar 
paid to Ajmere. In the following 
year he sent his son Daniel, but 
gave up his own visit. See text 
316-17, Badayiini, writing in about 
1594, says, Lowe, p. 280, that Akbar 


ing strange that H.M. should ex- 
hibit such devotion to the Ajmere 
Khwaja when he denied the real 
root, from every corner of which 
hundreds of thonsands of thousands 


of saints as perfect as the Khwaja 
had not been to the shrine for four- had sprung. It will be observed 


teen years. He adds that on this that this year Akbar did not visit 
occasion Akbar traversed the last | the shrine on the anniversary-day, 
ten miles on foot, and that sensible | as was his eustom. It looks there- 
people smiled and said it was pass- fore as if the visit was an after- 
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it appeared that an e 
calming the public 
he, on 26 Shal 
foot of 


xpedition in that direction would be a means of 
and enhance the submission of the recalcitrant, 
: riya, Divine month, 8 September 1579, placed the 
; ene in the stirrup of world conquest and set off thither. 
n accordance with excellent customs he enjoyed. stac 

the pleasure of hunting. He conferred oe voofte one 
ministrators of justice. Crowds upon crowds of men obtained 
For some, worldly affairs and outward 
while many had their spiritual desires, 
their wishes appertaining to the inner world, gratified. That 
cavalier of the field of enlightenm 


their desires and rejoiced, 
basinesses were arre 
nesses were arranged, 


and 


ent remained in communion with 

the Incomparable Deity, and adorned the external world. While 
involved in various employments he moved along with a free soul, 
From the time that the question (distin) of Society and Solitude 
made its appearance in the world, and the thread of the observance 
of the vestiges of one’s predecessors acquired consistency, there have 
been few instances of such full co-existence of these two opposites in 
one worshipper of God. The acute of every sect on beholding the 
marvels of this Unique One sank their head in the folds of astonish- 
ment in such a manner as cannot be described, and does not come 
within the domain of audition. Every sect was convinced that the 
whole energies of the world’s lord were expended on their special 
rules, and that his proficiency in them was the result of his long 
study of them. By God's aid, just as wondrous works appeared in 
the matter of calming worldly agitators, and as the glory of them 
reached the near and the distant, so still more abundant were his 
marvellous transactions in the wide sphere of the spiritual kingdom. 
The lamp of guidance for the seekers after auspiciousness shone 
brilliantly. A fresh instance, and one which adorns the pen, is the 
tale of the obedience of the tiger. 

On 26 Mihr (about 6 October 1579) the glorious standards cast 
their rays on the tank! of Khwas Khin. The landowners (bémidn) 
of that neighbourhood rubbed the forehead of supplication, and 
related as follows: ‘A traveller was passing through a dreadful 





thought devised to quiet the people. arrived there on 19 Shaban, which 


The visit was paid in Abin and near | seems to correspond to 11 October 
Akbar’s birthday. 1879 (Nizamu-d-din, Lucknow lith, 
| Five kos from Ajmere. Akbar ed., p. 344). 
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forest in this vicinity, and a fasting! beast of prey rose up to 
destroy his life, but a remedy was found by the strong-souled, 
happy-hearted man. He immediately drew a line round himself and 
ealled upon the name of the world’s lord (Akbar). On hearing the 
honoured name the beast stood still, and the man escaped from his 
mortal danger.”® The awakened men of the country placed anew 
the neck of auspiciousness in the noose of sincerity. There was a 
clapping of the hands on the part of those who had found their goal, 


2:77 and there was an increase of devotion. When H.M. heard of this 


wondrous working of fortune he, from the greatness of his genius, 
and from his keeping behind the veil, set no store by it, but said, 
“Tf the tale be true I shall never hunt this animal again, nor seek 
to take his life.” The wondrous miracles of this Unique of the Age 
ave higher than that the swift cavaliers of the plain of enlighten- 
ment can reach that tract, and the lofty rank of that unity-chooser, 
multiplicity-adorner, is too far off for the highflyers of soaring spirit 
to be able to spread their pinions in the atmosphere of the recogni- 
tion thereof. 
Verse.® 

We, when we contemplate him, 

Ave the astonied ones of Creation, 

What know we of his perfect substance ? 

We are the know-nothings of Creation. 





''Text Wot .°Unknowing or a | T. A, adds that Khwas Khan's tank 
stranger,’ but 1.0. MS, 286 has | is five kos from Ajmere, that Akbar 
GU “fasting,” and this seems to arrived there on 19 Shaban, and that 
be the true reading. on Friday the 24th id., 16 October 

» The story of the tiger is told at 1579, he walked the five kos into 
somewhat greater length in the T.A. Ajmere. The text of the Newal 


at the end of the 25th year, but is Kishore edition is imperfect in the 
not translated in Elliot. Nizamu-d- account of the tiger-story. 


din says that there are many tigers 5 The Lucknow edition has a differ- 
between Ranthanbhair and Ajmere, | ont reading in first line, and if gah 
and that the subject of the incident is for gah, place, it is unusual to find 
was coming to the latter place when it standing alone. Perhaps af gah 
he fell in with the tiger. He adds | means time here, and the translation 
that the teller of the story swore to should be * When he came to contem- 
Akbar that he had seen the man | plate him.” Possibly we should read 
and heard the tale from him. The | bd bimgah “ at the fearful place.” 


Ti, 
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On 8 Abin (about 14 October 1579) 


august shadow on that city. He performed his devotions and paid 
his visit to the shrine. ‘The ministers thereof and the other wishful 
expectants reaped various joys from his liberality, 


One of the occurrences w 


, Divine month, he cast his 


as the sending of 8. ‘Abdu-n-nabi and 
awe ‘Abdullah Sulfanpari to the Ilijaz. The treasure-like dis- 
position of the Shahinshah desired that the empty-handed ones of 
the seven worlds, and the well-meaning ones of every country, might 
carry away an abundant provision from the table of his bounty. 
And he was ever sending for well-intentioned, active and skilful 
and honest men who would disburse his gifts in foreign parts, and 
would make the distribution without being sharers in oppression, 
and without partiality for their friends. He continually chose from 
among travellers every one who was distinguished for truth and 
righteousness, and put large sums into their charge, so that the 
largesse of the Shadow of God might be comprehensive, and that his 
gratitude for his lofty fortunes might brighten the face of dominion. 
As the multitude of the needy ones in the peninsula of the Hijaz, and 
the numbers of anchorites in that region, had impressed his mind, he 
every year sent off loads (kharwar) of gold under the escort of able and 
good men. His idea was that the ocean of his bounty should always be 
in motion, Butas he became aware that the pushing and avaricious 
men of those shrines stirred up the dust of turbulence and did not 
make a proper division, and that no share Games to the modest poor, 
or they only gota smaller portion, while the wicked end noisy took 
away large quantities by oppression, he resolved that in future his 
great bounties should not be proclaimed, and that the poor of that 
country should, like those of every other country, receive there boons 
in secret. Perhaps such canvassing of hearts, and such giving of 
joy to the melancholy, would be accepted (by God). At this time, 
when wisdom had obtained a high position, and there was a daily 
market for investigation, the veil over the deeds of ee ‘Abdu-n-nabt 2718 
and Mulla ‘Abdullah Sulfanptri was withdrawn. : Thisy: ae conse- 
quence of fictions and phenakisms, and the backing of simpletons 
who did not know the facts, had taken them ihe oY the pecs of 
priority and were actively employed in ee 3 ae bs 
desires, and in self-gratification. Tt was perceived tha: * Ber 
acquired nothing beyond the first elements of routine such as 
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on the lowest forms collect, and that they knew nothing of science 
and had nothing but a long tongue and a vending of stories (nagl 
faroshi) as is the rule with the ignorant and the prating. With all 
this empty-handedness they had but a small portion of piety and of 
search for truth, and regarded pride and presumption as their 
greatness. The tolerant and beneyolent prince did not, on acconnt 
of his reverence and modesty, desire that this crew should be still 
more exposed in the assay-room of knowledge and perception for 
their ignorance and injustice, or that they should be disgraced and 
be pointed at with the finger of scorn of high and low, He allotted 
to them the office of Mir Haj (charge of pilgrims) and ordered them 
to look after the necessitous of that territory. In this way he expelled 
them from his empire, and he directed that they should remain 
perpetually at that place of worship. They were to improve them- 
selves there and preserve their self-respect, and conduct themselves 
properly. 

As they were slaves of money they did not appreciate this mys- 
tery and propounded a thousand objections and reasons for delay. 
Their base minds were set upon heaping up dirhams and dinars, 
and not on acquiring a name and reputation. But the wise world’s 
Khedive, like a loving physician who makes ignorant patients, willing 
or unwilling, swallow bitter drugs, sent them away and insisted upon 
administering the remedy tothem. Many of the empty-handed and 
necessitous received means for the journey.! 

On 17 ‘Abin, Divine month, he commenced his return to the 
capital from the blissful city (Ajmere) by way of Mewat. Meadows 
and mountains assumed the verdure of spring. Though in appear- 
ance he was enjoying himself in hunting, in reality he was worship- 
ping God and cherishing his subjects. On the 29th in the neigh- 
bourhood of Simbhar* Shahbaz K. was sent off with some victorious 
troops in order that he might guard the laws of sovereignty in that 





1 They both returned. Makhdim- him to death at Akbar’s orders. See 
al-mnlk died at Abmadabad, and their biographies in Badayfini’s 38rd 
‘Abduen-nabi died a violent death in vol. and in the D.A. 
the capital. The author of the — 2 The salt lake in Jaipar and Jodh- 
Igbalnama states that Abal Fagl,in par. ; 
whose charge ‘Abdu-n-nabi was, put 
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province, and might exert himself in keeping the peace and in 


civilizing the country. 
a ee On ate ss an injury to Zein 
Thirah ! aricpenoun nes ig dete : i ae Ay ony ca 
g his lons im private,” In front of the 
Hal) (daulatkhana) a great tumult arose and then subsided. Bhiipat 
Cohan had from inverted fortune turned away his head for some 
time from obedience and gone off to Bengal. When that country 
was conquered, he of necessity took shelter at the august court. 
Since a bad habit with difficulty leaves a man’s constitution, and 
especially does it not depart, if it be not regarded by him as blame- 
worthy, that wicked one went again to his home in Htawah and 
took to robbery and oppression of the peasantry. As that town 
belonged to the fief of the Kokaltish, he obtained leave of absence 
in order that he might guide him and other arrogant ones in the 








right path by wise advices. Whoever did not listen was to haye 279 


his arrogance enlightened by the brilliancy of the Indian scimitar. 
When they arrived at that place the wicked inhabitants took upon 
their shoulders the burden of obedience, and all the headstrong 
had, under the guidance of the Kokaltash, the bliss of performing 
the kornish. That turbulent-brained one would not choose to ac- 
company them, and an order was given that the land-holders there 
should arrest him; but out of terror he came to the camp of fortune 
and sought protection from Raja Todar Mal and Raja Birbar. He 
professed to bring forward the question of forgiving ins aiten Gos and 
expressed a wish to serve HM. Bnt he was lying in wait for the 
Kokaltash and was meditating mischief. ‘Che Kokaltash reported 
his evil designs to Court, and in accordance with orders, S. Tbrahim® 
summoned him in order that he might be fully won over and might 
be appointed to some duty after the taking of secumity He and 
some daring Rajpits came forward about this time and petitioned, 





din, Lucknow ed., 344, mentions that 


| Text Bhera, which seems certain- ; 
on his way back from Ajmere he 


ly wrong; the variant Muttra is more 
likely. I adopt Thirah as this is 
what is written in the 1.0. MSS. I 
do not know the place. 

2 At this time Akbar seems to 
have been very deyout. Nigamu-d- 


had a lofty tent (bargah) erected 

and furnished with mihrabs or prayer 

niches, ete., and that he prayed there 

in the congregation five times a day. 
8 B, 402, 


iP Si. 
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saying that if the Kokaltash would admit him to terms and §. Ibra- 
him promise to favour him, he would come to court. Otherwise he 
was prepared to sacrifice his life. The Shaikh, in agreement with the 
Koka, soothed the ignorant by sweet words and wished to bring him 
before H.M. As the palace-ushers (cd#shan) do not admit armed 
men without orders, they in good faith put hands on his dagger 
and stopped him. The passionate man thought there was a trick 
and drew out his dagger and fought. The Koka bravely joined 
in the fray and was wounded. Some servants seized Bhiipat and 
sent him to the abode of non-existence. The Khedive, who possesses 
the Messiah’s breath, went next day to the Kokaltash’s quarters, and 
by his gracious words, etc., put balm on the wounds. By his attentions 
the dangerous wound was healed, and thanksgiyings were offered. 
On the 29th ' he alighted at Fathpir. 

One of the occurrences was that Yisuf* K. of Kashmir received 
protection at court. His father ‘Ali K. Cak was ruler of Kashmir. 
He was killed while playing polo (caugan) by a hurt from the 
pommel of his saddle, and the grandees chose him (Yisuf). His 
paternal uncle Abdal aimed at the throne and meditated wickedness ; 


280 Yiisuf acted with promptitude and surrounded his house. In the 


struggle and confusion he (Abdal) was killed by a bullet. Things 





! Shawal, Elliot V. 413, 11 Decem- 
ber, 1579. 

2 See J. I], 380, where he is called 
Yisuf Shah and is stated to have 
reigned on the first occasion one 


(or Cak), but who was Yusif Shah's 
‘brother-in-law and cousin. It was 
Yusuf Khan and not Yisuf Shih 
that Haidar Malik accompanied to 
India. According to Haidar, though 





year and twenty days, and on the 
second five years and three months. 
The facts mentioned in the text are 
detailed at greater length in Haidar 
Malik’s history of Kashmir. ‘Alz 
K.’s death is described there, and 
the contest between Ytstf and his 
father’s younger brother Abdal. 
Yisuf certainly acted with prompti- 
tude for he left his father unburied 
and went off to contend with Abdal. 
Yisif Shah, the son of ‘Ali Uak, is 
of course a different man from 
Yuasaf K., the son of Husain Shah 





he was wounded by a bullet, he 
still kept his seat on horseback, but 
was eventually killed by Saiyid 
Mubarak, Yiasuf was afterwards 
driven out by Saiyid Mubarak, He 
returned, and Haidar says a slight 
engagement took place in the village 
of Bartal in pargana Deosar. But 
as stated in text, those who had 
invited him did not support him, and 
he again fled. This time he went 
to Akbar’s court. The text says he 
went by the route of Qirmiz (?). 
Haidar does not mention this name. 
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had not quieted down when Saiyid Mubarak, Abu-l-m‘aali his son, 
‘Ali K., Haidar Cak, ‘Ali Malik and a number of others agreed that 
Yiisuf the son of Husain K., who was his (Yisuf’Shah’s) cousin and 
had the title of Khan-Khanan, should be made king. He out of fore- 
sight declined. ‘The strife-mongers raised up Saiyid Mubarak and 
kindled the Hames of sedition. A fight took place in the plain of 
the ‘Idgah. Yasuf K. prepared a force and proceeded to an engage- 
ment. Muhammad K., who was in the vanguard, was killed after 
much fighting, and Yasnf K. fled without coming on the field. 
He came through the pass of Pirpanjal and took breath in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thana. The evil-doers sent fraudulent letters and 
brought him back. At Maraj Saiyid! Mubarak came forward to 
give battle. he double-faced triflers did not advance one step to 
carry their words (ie. their letter) into effect. He prudently went 
by the route of Qirmiz (B M.S. Add. 27, 247, adds here “ which 
isin Jammi”), and sought protection from Rajah Man Singh and 
M. Yisuf K. They received him and brought him by the Panjab to 
Court. On 21 Dai (January 1580) he performed the prostration. 
The hand of the kindness of the world’s lord raised him from the 
dust, and distinguished him by various favours. © 
Also at this time Peshrau K. arrived from the south. He had been® 
sent to convey counsels to the Nigamu-l-mulk of the Decean. He 
had performed his mission in a proper manner and had impressed 
many wise words on the Nigim. Although the bee of the latter 
‘vas oppressed by melancholy (sawda) and he refrained) from ge 
ghq spent his time in solitude, yet he came a little to Ins sensed, ED 
ae Asaf K., who was one of his confidants, along with the rarities 
i, the country. He was well received. 35 
‘a One of the occurrences was the appointing an army to a 
Fie European ports. Tnasmuch as ootquesy te ae great oe oh 
Frinces, and by the observance of this glory-increasing esiokes ue 
if i ‘ality ® places its foot in the peacefulness of unity, 
dixtraction of plurality ° p havatt eee 
and the harassed world composes her countenance, the officers 





} 
aj i t of 
1 J, 11. 868 where it is Marraj. | 2 He held ux BROMINE 
bien I e pl | darogha of the farashkhana, 
ails ES ee 8 ing that one ruler is substi- 
ae “<asut took refuge, seems a | Meaning 


apparently'=" hana | tuted for many: 
though the qi . 


Fas oa) 
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provinces of Gujarat and Malwa were appointed‘ to this service 
under the leadership of Qutbu-d-din Khan on 18 Bahman, Divine 
month (February 1580). ‘The rulers of the Deccan were also informed 
that the troops had been sent in that direction in order to remove the 


281 Faringis who were a stumbling-block in the way of the pilgrims to 


the Hijaz. ‘They were bidden to regard this news as an opportunity 
for showing their loyalty, and directed to join the army-with suitable 
equipments so that the protests of service which they were always 
making by their envoys might be fulfilled, and also in order that the 
peasantry of the southern districts might be preserved from the 
shock of the imperial forces. 

At this time the Sarkar of Ghazipir was granted to M‘agiim K. 
Farankhidi, while the delightful tract (khitta) of Jaunpir was taken 
from him and given to Tarson Muhammad K. ‘The latter was sent 
off to that quarter and Maulana Muhammad Yezdi® was sent along 
with him as Sadr of the province. Orissa was assigned to M’asim K. 
Kabuli. Subhan Quali Turk was dispatched to proceed rapidly in 
order to convoy him from Bihar to Orissa and to bring Qiya K. Gang 
(or Kank) to Bihar. 

* One of the occurrences was the return of Mir Abu Turab from 
the Hijaz. It has been stated that he had been appointed to the 
high office of leader of the pilgrims. 
that he had completed his journey and was bringing an impression 
of the Prophet’s foot; may the Peace of God be upon him and on hisas 


family®! He represented that this impression was the fellow (hamnith 
4 to 


and a single combat between ae 
ne 


and Fernando da Miranda, M 
Whiteway informs me that the ae 
of the fight was Easterday 1582 = iyid 
April 0.8. pe 
3 Apparently this is the man Wyo, 
though at first a bigoted Shiah (see 
Badayint, Lowe 214 and 267), after- 
wards advised that rebellion against 
Akbar was lawful, see B. 189. Akbar 


At this time news came 





1 We do not hear anything more 
of this expedition. Nvidently it 
failed of its object. The last sentence 
of the paragraph seems to imply | 
that Qutbu-d-din was not to advance 
into the Deccan if the rulers there | 
did their duty. In a letter to ‘Ab- 
dullah K., Akbar explains why he did 
not succeed in extirpating the Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese records, 
Danvers IT, 42, describe an unsuccess- 








om 


| had him arrested and drowned. arp Z 
ful attack on Daman by Calichan | 8 This prayer so usual “ov, }, 
(Qulij K. Andijani who was made Muhammadan writers ae 


Qirmiz (?). 


governor of Gujarat in the 28rd year) this name. 


tioning the name of Mo, 
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dast) of that which Saiyid Jalal Bokhari! brought to Delhi in the rei 

of Sultan Firiz. Although the Asylum of the Faith (Din cal ee 
thst the thing was not genuine —and acute experts ae howl 
falsity—yet from profound observance of the veil he regarded ite 
respect due to that nobleman® of lofty lineage, and gloriously i 


hibited his administration of justice. 


An order was issued that the 


caravan should halt four kos from the capital. The court-artificers 

prepared a delightful dwelling (for Akbar), and the Shahinshah came 

there with the great officers (nwy?dn) and the men of learning and 
, 


other prophet does not occur in the 
Lucknow edition nor in the two I. O. 
MSS. and has perhaps been inserted 
by the piety of the Bib. Ind. editors. 

! Tam not sure if the meaning is 
that Akbs 
Aba Turab, or that he paid respect 
to Muhammad. 

2 This is the Jalal who is known 
as Makhdim Jahanian Jahangasht 
and whom A. F. calls in the Ain 
Shaikh Jalal. He is buried at Uch. 
Apparently it is his grandfather who 


acted out of respect to 





is more properly styled Saiyid Jalal 
Bokhari, but, however, Ferishta calls 
him Makhdim Jahanian Saiyid 
Jalalu-d-din Husain Bokhari. He 
gives a long biography of him, but 


does not mention the stone. From 


Saiyid Abmad’s Agar Sanédid, p. 92, 
it appears that the stone is, or was, 
over the tomb of Fath K., the son of 
Firaz Shah, and who, according to 
Keene's Delhi, died in 1874. Saiyid 
Jalal died in 1383. Sce also Beale 
s.v. Shaikh Jalal and B. 607 and 
Lowe 820. Badayiini’s verse ap- 
pears to refer to Fath K.’s tomb. 
B, 198 following Badayani, Lowe 
320 puts the bringing of the stone 
into the 27th year, 990. Badaytini 
apparently follows Nigzamu-d-din 
though the latter puts the occur- 


rence even one year later, viz. the 
28th year, 991, However A. F. is 
probably correct in assigning it the 
24th year, 987, for it seems that Aba 
Turab and ‘I‘timad returned in that 
year from Mecca, There is an 
account of the stone in the Mirat 
Abmadi, lith. ed., p. 146, which gives 
some additional particulars. It says 
that Aba Turab reported from Surat 
the arrival of the stone, that Akbar 
passed orders about its being met 
one stage from Fathpir, that he 
wrapped the stone in a special mantle 
and carried it on his own shoulder 
for one hundred paces. It also 
speaks of the stone’s having been 
originally in the Ka‘ba and of Aba 
Turab's having wrapped it in a cover 
belonging to the Mugam-i-Ibrahim 
(house of Abraham). The stone was 
deposited near the Khas Mahal 
(palace) at Fathpar and was there 
fora year. Then when Aba Turab 
returned to Gujarat, he begged to 
be allowed to take it with him. 
This was granted, and Aba Turab 
brought it to Asawal near Ahmada- 
bad and it was there for six years. 
Afterwards it was removed into the 
city of Ahmadabad, and the writer of 
the Mirat Ahmadi says he visited it 
there. % 








har 
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he laid that piece of stone on his sky-touching shoulder and 
carried it for some paces. The stages were arranged, and the 
officers placed the stone on the head of reverence and conveyed it in 
turn to the capital. In accordance with instructions they placed it 
im the Mir’s house. All this honour was done out of abundant per 

ceptiveness, respect and appreciation, and wide toleration, in order 
that the reverence due to that simple-minded Saiyid might not be 
spilt on the ground, and that jovial critics might not break out into 
smiles. Immediately the cup of the fancy of the short-thoughted 
was filled with dust, and the wicked and seditious sank into the pit 
of shame. ‘The vain thinkers and ill-conditioned ones who had been 
agitated on account of the inquiries into the proofs of prophecy, and 
the passing of nights (in discussion), and the doubts—of which books 
of theology (kalami kutub) are full—were at once made infamous in 
the market of ashamedness, while those who had spoken idly and 
foolishly of the semblance of religion and piety in the spiritual and 
temporal pontiff, became ruined in realm and religion. The agitation 
of that day casts no cloud on the inner mind of that banquet-adorner 
of world-knowledge, nor has he any delight to-day from the fact 
of that crew’s having sunk their heads in the collar of shame! The 
plant of the power of such a whole-hearted one increases from day 
to day, and from time to time fresh fortune brings the news of 
success. Profundity of thought always prevails, and the wonders 
of fortune increase watchfulness. 


Verse. 


Byer march along the road of nobleness, 

Hyver cheerfully imprint the page of ‘Time, 
Casting a frank glance on the horizons, 
Regarding as a spectacle the ways of the world. 


What cares the right-thinking God-fearing man for joy or sor- 
row? But the sincere disciples of a new devotion acquired strength, 
and provision for the road was furnished to the general public. 

One of the occurrences ' was the division of the wide tract of 





-provinees is given in J, I, 113, gal (including Orissa), Behar, Delhi, 


1 A list of the twelve Subahs or rat), Ajmere, Allahabad, Ondh, Ben- 
i. bas 2 vi a Ff . | 
They were AgrafAbmadabad (Guja- Kabul, Lahore, Malwa, and Multan 


~ * 
* 
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Ane inte aleg a 
ndia into twelve portions. It was unavoidable that the sovereign 


of lofty genius ¢ 7 x 

Faia ie ahotie favour them by 
reform the wicked and Wee Wee en oe thanks 
Bee eco c6s cite tanto eat és he glory of cganeels and the 
a a ee ee "4 irene. bp territories according 
ea ee es garden’ o creation by appropriate 
vie eas eee pee and nightenale guardians. 
f E : u the founts of knowledge. In 
this way did he make fitting division of the wide and Sertita lant of 
India, and in every province he appointed a viceroy (sipah-salir), a 
Diwan a Bakhshi, a Mir ‘Adal, a Sadr, a Kotwal, a Mir Bahr 

(admiral) and a Recorder ( Waq‘anavis) ‘ 
One of the occurrences was the fixing of the revenue for ten 
years. Inasmuch as Time produces, season after season, a new 
foundation for rakez, wud Vuere are great increases ew decreases, 
there was a regulation that every year some experienced and honesv 
men should send in details of the rates from all parts of the country. 
Every year a general ordinance (dastitr-al-‘amal) was framed with 
respect to the payment of dues. When the imperial domains became 
extensive, and the territories of many great rulers came under the 
shadow of the world-lord’s justice, these reports arrived late and at 
different times. ‘The soldiers ! and the peasantry suffered loss, and 
there were disturbances about arrears and about excess demands. It 
was also rumoured that some recorders of rates had gone aside from 
the path of rectitude. The officers at headquarters were harassed, 
and were unable to find a remedy. ‘The wise sovereign gave relief 
to multitudes by introducing the new system of payment of dues. 
The gist ® of the invention was that the condition of every pargana 








When Abmadnagar, Berar and | should vary according to the cunt ent 
Khandesh were conquered, the num- price of grain. See his Institutes, 
In Shah White and Davey, p. 863 and note. 
ot Tt does not appear from the Ain that 
sepoys got batta or compensation 
for dearness of provisions. 

2 'The ten years’ Settlement is ex- 
plained in J. IT. 88. The years 
chosen were those from the Lith to 
the 24th, i.e. apparently from the 
beginning of the lith year to the 


ber was raised to fifteen. 
Jahan's time the number of provin- 
ces was twenty-Lwo. The number 
given in Babar's rent roll, see 
frskine’s Babar and Humaytn I, 
App. D.. is thirty, but they were 
smaller in extent than Akbar’s. 

| Perhaps this refers to ‘Timur’s 
regulation that the pay of soldiers 
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during ten years, according to degree of cultivation and the price 
of produce, was ascertained, and that one tenth thereof was fixed 


as the revenue of each year. This has been explained at length in 
the concluding volume of this great work. Though the carrying 


832 out of this great design was committed to Rajah Todar Mal and 


Khwajah Shih Mansir, the Rajah was sent off to the eastern provin- 


ces, and it was the Khwajah who by dint of his sagacity compre- 


hended the sublime instructions and arranged the exquisite plan. 





end of the 24th, though A.I. here 


puts the settlement into the 24th. 
Accurate figures were only obtain- 
able for the last five years. In J. II. 





69, ete., we have tables of prices for 
19 years, but they are for provin- 
ces only and seem to have been 
superseded by the ten years’ tables. 


0! 
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CHAPTER L. 


ReBec.ion or THE BiHAR OFFICERS, AND THE APPOINTMENT OF 
Wortp-conquerinc Armigs 10 PonisH THOSE INGRATES. 


How shall the extraordinary events of the protean world be 
described, and by what power shall its marvels be narrated? One 
of its evil qualities is that it exerts itself to cherish the evil and 
sedition-mongering, and in furthering the prosperity of the vain- 
thoughted, while it increases the grief of the right-thinking and 
auspicious, and uses a thousand stratagems for ruining the wise and 
honest! The far-sighted and sage do not extend the hand of courage 
to unveil the countenance of this strange picture, and keep their lips 
closed. They plant not their foot on the coverlet of enlightenment, 
and open not the tongue of “Why and Wherefore.” As that 


mystery-knower and awakened of heart sings 


Verse. 
Thad many thoughts about the past and future, 
There is no road for any one to understand His designs, 
In this garden it is proper to garner up the tongue, 
Silence and bewilderment are to have the first place. 


1 which do not give a ray ® of light 
understanding, yet they are sunk 
and owing to the non- 


Though there are few events 
to the minds of the acute seers of 
in the contemplation of the Divine power, 


application of drugs, ie, enlighten- 
not clear how medicine can cast a ment, to explain. That aha 
ray of light. I therefore adopt | right seems probable ie ea 
waride“ events,” which is the reading follows HHS the metaphor from 
of the two LO. MSS. In Persian physic is continued. 

writing there is very little difference 21.0. MS. 236 has apparently 
between cs9)! and <o!y. Perhaps, babakhshid, but the roe 
however, “ medicine” is right and agrees with I.0. MS. 235, and seems 


the meaning is it only needs a little preferable. 





1 Text dara (medicine). But it is 


284 pit of destruction. 
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procurement of just-minded listeners they give themselves out to the 
world as ignorant. They choose the sleep of repose instead of the 
turmoil of instructing those whose ears are stuffed with the quick- 
silver of neglect. Abul Fagl, into whose heart the distress of the 
age has entered, and to whom « power of understanding has been 
given, why dost thou not remove the lid of the box, and why dost 


thou not open the casket of truth? 


Verse. 
Thou hast a heart which weighs the niceties of knowledge, 
Pour out the treasure from the ocean of wisdom ; 
The key of the door of science is in thy pocket, 
‘Tis thy fault if thon dost not open it for humanity. 


Evidently, the unloosing the knot of this riddle is difficult 
when the spectators of events are shortsighted and of small capa- 
city. Their eyes do not grasp the whole of the circumstances 
Wit. the heights and hollows). They think the thorn in their foot 
to be the calamity of a world, and they regard an individual grie- 


_vance as the evil of the universe. Otherwise it is clear to the 


acute and truth-discerning that just as in the vegetable king- 
dom, poisons and antidotes (or panaceas) take growth and develop- 
ment, and among animals there is the production of the affectionate, 
and the murderous, so among men there is the appearance and the 
disappearance of the good and the bad. And just as in medicines 
for the body both kinds (i.e. poisons and panaceas) are of use, so in 
spiritual remedies both classes of men are beneficial. ‘T'o the physi- 
cians of the age itis clear that the (eventual) success of the good and 
noble and happy starred, and the evil thoughts of the wicked, 
increase the glory of existence, and give finality to the methods of 
retribution, Also that the exaltation of those who disturb the 
world’s repose is with the object of casting them headlong into the 


Verse. 


The wine which the world holds forth 
Contains one revel and a hundred headaches, 
If it raise thee from dejection, 

Beware, for ’tis deceiving thee. 


CHAPTE 
TER Ih, 417 


There are many instances of the furnishing the garden of 
‘umanity with thorns,' and of the conferring increased ref: 
g s reshment 
a the young plants of auspiciousness. The wise man of the world 
Yooulfaltisibtae. Guan, nd shat facet 
‘eae 2 < ip )s and that the advance of the wicked is 
acquainted eae the anya fice Ante 
y-chamber of solitude is assured that the 
ane: of God and the Divine Beauty display herein wonder- 
ul illustrations. It is possible i ir i i 
butes may not viet, ua ee. fi roe a 
} j wit that they make futile somnolence 
impossible. 

I now leave this wondrous discourse about mysteries, and relate 
the circumstances of this instructive story. Though the oceupant of 
the throne of fortune in his noble graciousness, abundant justice, and 
adornment of universal peace was most liberal and forgiving and 
like beneficent clouds rained kindness upon the fields of humanity, 
yet all of a sudden many of the Bihar officers—wlio had been 
reared in this dominion which is conjoined with eternity—nay, the 
garden of whose ancestors had been watered and refreshed by the 
streams of the Shahinshah’s bounty—fell into the bitter land of rebel 
lion, and took the path of pride and presumption. 

Time smiled* grimly and encouraged each one to bring for- 
ward short-enduring wishes ! 

The brief account of this long affair is that in the beginning of 


1 Kharpirat. It is somewhat 
difficult to understand this passage. 
T.0. MS. 235 strikes out the khar 
and leaves in only the pirat, pro- 
bably because the copyist did not 
understand the meaning. A. F. is 
trying to account for the affliction 
of the good and the prosperity of 
the bad, and so he says that the 
presence of thorns in the lot of the 
good, that is, their adversities, often 
benefits them, as a hedge of thorns 
lelps a garden, 

2 T have only guessed at the mean- 
ing. ‘The Cawnpore ed. has a note to 

53 


the effect that the meaning is that 
the wicked cannot stand before the 
good, though they may be tempo- 
rarily successful, 

® Zahr khandt numida, lit. “Show- 
inga poisonous smile.” See trans- 
lation, vol. I, 394, and note, where the 
word is used with regard to M. 
‘Askari’s bearing towards the child 
Akbar. The Age (or the world) 
smiled grimly as knowing what the 
result would be. Cf. native proverb 
about God's giving the white-ants 
wings when He designs to destroy 
them. 
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this year H.M. sent Rai Purakhotam, Maulana Tayib, 8, Mujdu-d- 
din,! and the eunuch Shamsher K., to Bihar in order that they might 
display their abilities in managing the province, and exert them- 
selves in developing the country, in conciliating the soldiers, and 


in sympathising with the oppressed. 


Those base and narrow. 


minded men ignorantly fixed themselves at Patna and plunged into 


the wide expanse of cupidity. 


In the matters of reviews and drills 


and of branding, they exhibited harshness and malignity, and in their 
blindness neglected tact and the acceptance of excuses—without 
which the administration of the world cannot be carried on—and lost 


sight of prudence. One or two (of the soldiers and others) who were 
wont to repair to the pure temple of loyalty were saved from 
the narrowness of self-love by the wide expanse of the world 


of loyalty, and some who were leaders in the market of affairs made 
former favours counterbalance present disappointments and so did not 
convert the field of their souls into a thorn-brake of haughtiness. 


Other traders swallowed the saline water of toil and did not leave 


a stain on their garments. But many whose evil natures were only 
veneered (lit. gold-coated) raised the head of disturbance. They 


turned away from the king of realm and religion, and elevated the 


neck of opposition. There was no glory of loyalty in their secret 


chamber, no distinction between loss and gain in their transactions, 


no right-thinking reason, no clearness of intellect, no noble courage 


which is the comrade of a wise heart. 


M‘asim K. Kabuli, who 


held Patna in fief, S‘aid Beg Badakhshi,’ and ‘Arab, the jagirdars of 
Sasseriim, S‘addat ‘Ali, who held pargana 'l'amodain* (?), Haji Kolabi 
aud some others whose fiefs were in Dilwara,* S‘aid Badakhshi 





1 Text, Najm, but the 1.0. MSS. 
and Elliot V. 469, Badayini, Lowe, 
274, show that the name is Mujdu or 
Mujdi, Badayini says he came 
from Sirhind and that he had been 
the warrant-writer of Islam Shah. 
He also says that Mulla Tayib came 
from Kaithal (in Sirhind). 

® The text has Bakhshi but the 


variant Badakhghi is supported by 
the 1,0, MSS, 





® I cannot find the place. The 
LO. MSS. have Tamodi or 'Tamwadi. 
Tamidi means Turanian or Turkish 
and perhaps the meaning here is 
“parganas belonging to the Tura- 
nian leaders.” ‘There is the variant 
namudain, and this may mean “ con- 
spicuous, noted.” 

+ There is the variant Diwara. 
There is a Dilwara in Rajputana but 
this can hardly be meant here, 


f 


aa 


CHAPTER 1. AD 


abe of omy nT et 

y iy 2 is ghbourhood, and other unmanly 
men (mardam-i nimardam) were made rebellious by the harshnesses 
of the officers of the province, and they led away from the path, by 
plausible speeches and flatteries, many men of the second 2 class, such 
as Shaham K Jagirdar of Hajipir, Mir M‘uizau-l-mulk, Mir ‘Ali 
Akbar, and Samanji K., who held Arrah and its neighbourhood, and 
so made a disturbance, On account of an evil nature, and under the 
guidance of a wayward and crooked understanding, they fell head- 
long from the portico of fidelity because their skirt ® did not come up 
to the test of honest merchants. And so they fell unto an abyss of 
wickedness and ignorance and did not have fellowship* with a 
party who recognised nothing but a complete coparceny (mushar- 
akatyinsi), If a person fall from a wall on to the ground he falls 
flat. What happens then if he fall froma hillock or a hill? Who 
can imagine the reduction to dust of the madman who falls from 
highest heaven upon the lowest stratum of earth? How then can we 
describe the ruin of those headlong dispositions which fall from the 
sky of fidelity to the dusty abode of disloyalty? O searcher after 
enlightenment, dogs and cats and the like, who are co-partners in 
vileness display affection and mutual help, and for human beings 
they have such affection and companionship that a wise man can only 
attain to the same degree by great effort. And the mutual affec 
tion of neighbouring nations, such as Persians, Turanians, Turks 
(Rimi) and Indians is too well known to be deseribed. Hence 
an acute man can understand what should be the feelings of acquain- 
of dwellers in one place and of those who are bound by 


tances, 
Who can observe such degrees except a prudent 


various favours ! 
and far-seeing man! 





2nd, those who did their duty, but 





1 Text, Sanjar, The variant 


Shakhra is supported by I.0. MS. 
236. 

2 The second class has not been 
previously specified, Tt seems to 
mean those who were led away by 
others. A little lower down two 
classes are mentioned, viz. 1st, Those 
who took money and failed to provide 
soldiers and bribed the officials ; and 


were distressed by the exactions of 
the officials. 

8 Daman in text, but a MS. of my 
own has darja “quality,” which 
seems a better reading. 

4 Instead of nisbatt naman? the 
Lucknow seems to have pishit 
namand. There remained no resting- 
place. 


Arian <i 
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Now that I have said something of mines of fidelity, and 
of fountains of purity, hear (reader) the misconduct of the in- 
grates of that country, who were shaped like men! When those 
avaricious and ignorant creatures (the collectors) came to the 
province they opened the door of desire and became hard upon 
the common soldiery. ‘Those who from being slaves to gold gather- 


act from not having been able to carry out the scheme of 


conspiracy, As the general body 
the activity of the 


a general 
of the travellers was perturbed by 
sedition-mongers, Muhibb ‘Ali sent them to ie 
Own quarters (yért) under the charge of Habsh K. 


Meanwhile, the 
evil-doers cast off the veil of shame 


and plundered the city of Patna. 


Vheir wicked designs thus became manifest. Muhibb ‘Ali hastened 


ed it instead of soldiers, laid out money in bribes and failed in hn & off to Rohtas along with Taiyib and Majdu d-din in order to look 
ioiding Pia while those who did spend money for military , after the fortress. Rai Purokhotam went off to Ghazipir with the 
things, were driven to distraction by having to conciliate and satisfy ‘= idea that he might bring M‘agam K. Faran-khidi to a battle,'! and 


the cravings of the greedy officials. Both groups of men got a pre- 
286 text for discontent, and plunged into thoughts of sedition. Muhibb 
' Ali K, who had an ample share of loyalty and understanding, 
regarded obedience as the bliss of realm and religion, and exerted 
himself to carry out the work. He transferred those men from 
Patna to Muhibb‘alipir near Rohtis, and commenced the business 
of branding. He laboured to satisfy that bad lot of men. The 
other officers behaved with obstinacy and blindness. Whilst Muhibb 


Shamsher K. went off to Benares with the idea that he would collect 


Meanwhile the conten- 
tious ‘Arab (‘arab ‘arbadajii) went rapidly in pursuit of the caravan, 


Rajah Todar Mal’s soldiers and give battle. 


The journeyers to the true K‘aaba had under God's protection 
crossed the Causa ferry and nothing fell into his hand except some 
belated elephants. Habsh K. did good service in that man-testing 
field and was made prisoner. That tumultuous-brained one (‘Arab) 
sought to get at Muhibb ‘Ali to join him by means of vulpine tricks 


“Ali K, was strenuously carrying on the work of the dagh (branding), _- on the part of Habsh K. ‘The latter replied, wisely and judiciously; 
a large caravan” arrived from Bengal and the evil nature of the that he could not manage to deceive him (Muhibb) by plausible 
wicked crew now revealed itself. Mozaffar K. had dispatched to court speeches, aad that under no circumstances would Muhibb ‘ali join 
the accumulations (i.e. his goods and his revenue collections) of Khan him. ‘ But,” he continued, “ every one knows that I diglike his com- 
Jahan, including his choice elephants. He had also sent Naulaka, pany, ang’ that | haye long meditated pas" a ie you 
the mother of Daid with other ladies (aghraq), and the whole was will make faithfal promises to me and pegs my wishes ae go to 
i i , A Rohtias and win over all the garrison. The cup of the lite of that 
under the charge of Fath Chand Mankli. Many soldiers and many 4 rans cilincs = sos cece tiveeieeet naa 
traders, bringing with them large possessions, accompanied the Sues eae >) Will;eusuy a one ‘ cE? a ies , ‘ 
; ; Gia ‘e ists were lying in wait to fortress which is like the heavens wall come ae your ise, anc 
Se a ae ee ovate Ff Be wi ta £ tand= you will have a shelter in case of misfortunes.” That friend under 
Le a agi Mn a een. aie a” the guise of an enemy by his plausible words and stratagems extri- 
le sage: a ene ee me th Soe ~~ cated himself from his dangerous position. He reported his scheme 
. eee e aes SF ersciasssusiasa ian ae to his master (Muhibb) and made the jewel of his fidelity be a 2987 
a aban : ; Pere ~ 31 rts of the world’s markets. At this time the un- 
Meee ae ie i sae ie See ae pet 2 ‘e i ot he of Rai Purokhotam took Lg se ee 
e joined the arrivals from astern pr ; e : udenskantlsmattadianatthet iehesmere 
Arrah, and it appeared that the rioters had not had the courage to ee. aa catheriitaesdlmeuiretote and denote 
| ‘The text has only saman, but the | 2 This is the convoy which the 
two LO, MSS. correct this by giving | TA. Hlliot vy, 412, deseribes as 1 From what subsequently occur- battle, and Nigamu-d-din says Puro- 
ba saman. What A. F, says is that arriving at Court in the 25th year, sed: shel dollar uapitihanwanteal torcon. ouatite chjattwadta fights Miogom 
‘the avaricious spent money on bribes | See also imfra, pp- 296, 297. ciliate, Mastim, but karsar means 0 ps 
- and neglected to provide horses. | . 
. J ae 4 = 
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and got rid of him by his promising him that he would join him near 
the Causa ferry. ‘The simple-minded man was deceived and went off 
in that direction, and engaged at Baksar in collecting soldiers of 
that part. Kamalu-d-din Husain Sistani, Saiyid Hasan, Didraj and 
some other fief-holders in that neighbourhood joined him. One 
day he was engaged at the bank of the Ganges in his ablutions 
and Divine worship when suddenly ‘Arab came there with a 
number of wicked men. Seizing his opportunity he pushed for- 
ward. ‘The cowardly men who had joined Parokhotam withdrew 
on the pretence that they were going to prepare themselves, while 
he stood his ground and fought bravely. By heayen’s decree he 
was wounded and cast upon the earth. His companions put him 
into a boat and conveyed him to @hazipur. There, after two days, he 
yielded up with honour this transitory existence, and his days ended 
auspiciously and loyally. When Muhibb *Ali K. heard of this he 
marched against ‘Arab and fought a battle with him. Habsh K. 
drank the wholesome sherbet of life-sacrifice, and ‘Arab was stained 
with the dust of failure and went off to the wilderness of defeat. 

In the middle of the month of Isfandarmuz, Divine month, these 
events were reported to H.M., and on the 23rd an order was issued to 
Rajah Todar Mal, S. Farid Bakhshi, Mibr ‘Ali K. Sildaz, Rajah 
Askaran, Rai Lonkaran, Naqib K. Qamar-K., Shih Khwaja Abu-] 
Qasim, Abii-l-m‘aali, Baqir Safarci! and others that they should hasten 
to that country and inflict chastisement on the evildoers. An order 
was also issued to arson K., M‘asiim K. Parankhidi, Ghazi K. Badakh- 
shi, Rai Surjan, and other jagirdars of the provinces of Allahabad * 
and Oudh that when the victorious troops came there they should 
join them with their proper equipment and should act with concord 
and harmony, and not deviate from the instructions of Tarson K. 
and the Rajah. An order was also given that Sadiq K. Baqi K. 
Ulugh K. Habshi, Taiyib K. and Mir Abal Mugaffar should proceed 
rapidly from the neighbourhood of Chanderi and Narwar to 
the same spot. Although the world’s lord kept an eye upon the 
guardianship of the material world, and made the time of retribution 
glorious, yet by virtue of his generalship, isbahabadi, over the 





: 
| Probably this should be Baqi. 
See BLSst. 


2 'The variant Llahabas is support- 
ed by the 1.0, MSS. 286. “ 


CHAPTER L, 423, 


Spiritual world, he maintained a tranquil countenance with regard 


gain of the day, and from time to time gathered the 
lower of joy from the garden of resignation and calm. Also during 


to the loss and 


this time Qazi ‘Ali Baghdadi, who was one of the singular! of the age 
for moderation and skill, was appointed to the high office of Bakshi. 

One of the occurrences was the appointing of an army to ian 
o Badakhshin, and the recalling of it. It has been recorded that 
M. Sulaiman had from slenderness of reason, and the sway of ima- 
gination, taken leave to the Hijaéz. ‘"hose who could read the fore- 





read of his disposition and who could recognize the truth had per- 
ceived that he was taking the road of pretence, and that his design 
was to get into the hill-country, and gain his ends by force or craft, 
and glut his vengeance on Shahrukh. And so it turned ont. He 
went rapidly from the place of pilgrimage to ‘Iraq ‘Ajam (Persia) 
in order that he might gain his ends by the help of the king of 
Persia. Shah Ism‘ail, the son of Shih Tahmasp, who was governing 
the country in a violent manner, had regard to the nobility of his 
family and received him with honour, He gave him some soldiers 
to assist him and sent him away. In Herat the news came that 
the Shah was dead. He (Sulaiman) read the inscription of despair 
on the forehead of fortune and went to Qandahar, and formed a 
relationship with Mozaffar* Husain M. As his affairs did not 
prosper there either, he went on to Kabul. M. Hakim received him 
warmly. That ingrate’s idea was that under the guidance of this old 
and experienced man he might go to Bangash * and cause a distur- 
bance in India. The Mirza (Sulaiman) who had seen the might of 
the Shahinshah in India restrained him from such evil notions, On 
10 Aban, Divine month, 987 (20 October, 1579) in the midst of rain 
and snow they set out (for Badakhshin). When news came to 
1L.M.’s court of this event, he resolved to assist Shahrukh M. as he had 
allied himself to eternal dominion, S‘aid K., Rajah Bhagwant Das, 





1 Badayani gives a different char- | 8 J. Il. 407. This cannot refer, 
acter of him. See Lowe 296,andalso except by an anachronism, to Shah- 
282. rukh's marriage with Akbar's 

2 B, 318. He was grandson, not daughter Shukru-nisa, for that did 
son, of Bahram M. See Maasir 111, not take place till 1002\(1594). See 
996, Sulaiman gave him his daugh- ALN, IIT. 644. 


ter in marviuge. 
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289 a prison and made him his minister (vak7/). 
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Man Singh, M. Yasuf K. and other officers of the Panjab and Multan 
provinces were ordered to proceed to that country. They were 
preparing to march when @ report came that the ruler of Kabul had 
stopped and gone back. They represented this and stayed their 
The brief account of this is that the Mirzas had a battle 
in the neighbourhood of Taliqan. ‘Though Shahrukh M. stood his 
evound bravely, yet, owing to the chatter of double-faced ones, the 
Idle 
talkers suggested that Mir ‘Imad, who was the head of his officers, 


departure. 


want of concord, and his inexperience, he was not successful. 


was on good terms with M. Sulaiman and wished to seize M. Shah- 
rukh in the heat of the engagement and make him over. ‘They 
stained the skirt of the loyal with suspicions. A party of the 
Badakhshis also joined their old ruler and so increased his (Shah- 
rukh’s) suspicions. Before a decisive battle had taken place (?) 
Shahrukh turned his rein and hastened to Qundiz. 


Zabulistan (Kabul) which was apprehensive and in the thorn-brake of 


The army of 


hopes and fears was delighted at this desertion and pursued him for 
some steps. The Mirza strengthened the fort of Quudiiz and then went 
Ee took Muhammad Quli Shighali from the straits of 
The Mirzas halted 


on to Kilab. 


twenty days in the neighbourhood of Taliqan. 
tained the condition of Shahrukh M., they came to Rustaq by way of 
Qila’ Zafar. 
joined with Faridin! and made a compact, and from foresight and 
vigilance M. Shahrukh did not come to pay his respects to Sulaiman. 
By the wise arrangement of right-thinking and pacific persons the 
country from Taligin to the Hindu Koh, which had been the fief of 


When they ascer- 


Muhammad Quli craftily proposed an agreement. He 


M. Ibrahim, 





was assigned to M. Sulaiman.* 


1 Maternal uncle of M. Hakim. 

2 Tt seems to be Sulaiman in ‘all 
the MSS., but I am inclined to think 
that either A. I’, or his copyists have 
made a slip here and that we should 
read Shahrukh for Sulaiman, It 
was natural that Shahrukh should 
get his father’s fief, and it seems 
strange that Sulaiman, who presum- 
ably claimed the kingdom and was 


He (Sulaiman) agreed 


Shahrukh’s grandfather, should be 
content with Ibrahim’s fief. More- 
over why should Sulaiman go off to 
Kalab, which is in northern Badakh- 
shan and not in Ibrahim’s fief, which 
extended south from Talikan to the 
Hindu Koh? That it was Sulaiman 
who went to Kalab and not Shahrukh 
appears from the grammatical con- 
struction and from the mention at 


CHAPTER I. 425, 
25 


to these terms and went off to Kalab 
time at Khwaja Cartiig ' 
ments, 
Kabul. 


M. Hakim waited for some 
mu near Qundiz in order to complete the arrange- 
ten talk assumed the aspect of action he returned to 





p. 441, second last line, of Salaiman’s 
going to Kalab. Moreover, we find 
Sulaiman asking, at p. 442, tk 
Talikan and its 


the passage now under consideration, 
p. 289, seems to include them in the 
vat share already allotted to him. 

Bective gedediacas recy . This is probably the Chahardak 
f o his share, whereas of the maps, a little west of Qundaz. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


THE WONDERFUL GOOD FORTUNE OF THE SHAHINSHAH AT THE TIME OF 
HB REBELLION OF THE BENGAL OFFICERS, AND THEIR PUNISHMENT. 


Certainly, Fortune rises up to assist every one whose dominion 
is helped by Divine aid, and whose prestige is furthered by the 
stewards of Fate. She addresses herself to the doing of two things: 
1st—To remove the veil from off those base and evil ones who, with 
vulpine craft, pose as the good ; 2nd—To cleanse the garden of 
empire from weeds and rubbish and to exalt the virtuous and truthful 
who, by the unpropitiousness of the times and the vogue of the wicked, 


are obscured by the dust of irrecognition, and to make them joyous ~ 


amd successful. She develops the rosariam of dominion by watering 
it with the streams of appreciation. In general, Fortune works by 
making meu prosperous and by heaping on them the materials of 
pleasure, and by granting them disastrous advancement, and (then) 
plunging them into the torments of evil. Thus she completes what 
she has begun. He in whom a right understanding is united with 
propriety of conduct is not misled by her malice (falkhkam), ov 
removed from the pleasant abode of calm to the troublous home of 


“ discontent, nor is his wakefulness injured by abundant wealth and 


glory. Rather in these two seasons of trial he places the diploma of 
obedience and service on his head, and rejoices, and puts to silence by 
truthful speeches the spirit of foolish prattle. Whoever is radically 
wicked and of slumbrous fortune eats no fruit of the grove of know- 
ledge. Or if he does become a pa 
m from the rose-garden of deeds. Tn the time of | 
oses the lamp of wisdom to the draughts of th 
infatuated, and in the day of adversity he tu 
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artaker thereof, no breeze comes to _ 
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Mee cman jewel of vision became gradually darkened. 290 

a ignorance and crookedness they thought what was their loss 
re their gain, and gathered gold, while they neglected the army. 
Evil thoughts found their way to their hearts, and they opened their 7 
eyes to lie in wait for a disturbance. At the time when Mogzaffar K, 
established himself, he did not recognize the measure of greatness, 
and did not exert himself to manage the country and thearmy. He 
gave up finance—which was his strong point—and always had the 
forehead of his heart full of wrinkles. Why then need I say that 
the brow of his head was full of knots? Nay he also blackened the 
tablet of his tongue with calumnies and rudenesses! When he was 
exalted to the government of Bengal, H.M. had, out of abundant 
graciousness, appointed a Diwan, a Bakhshi, and an Amin to assist 
him. He from short-sightedness regarded them as partners and was 
displeased, and withdrew his head from business, and assumed grand 
airs. He left affairs to them and withheld himself from conciliating 
the soldiers and the peasantry. In private or in public he did not 
return thanks for favours received, but made complaints. That 
ruined intellect did not know that in administrative work the more 
one is helped and helps, the better is the work accomplished. 
Apparently, inward cupidity carried him to the house of trouble, and 
from darkness of heart he did not perceive what was proper for the 
time. I admit that there was loss in his profits, and that the rank 
of his glory was diminished. How was such a mode of life suitable 
in such a hotbed of strife, and how could he arrive at his goal if he 
put on the garb of practical life and yet did not take the path of 
forbearance.' 

The country of Bengal is a land where, owing to the climate’s 
favouring the base, the dust of dissension is always rising. From 
the wickedness of men families have decayed, and dominions been 
ruined. Hence in old writings it was called a Bulghakkhana * (house 
of turbulence). The Commander of the forces Cie was 
haughty and did not conciliate friends and strangers, ‘The — 


PRES ee eee eee 
i ssi, ‘when he had assumed the scarf of 
n association,’ how could he expect to 
succeed if he did not take the path of 
self-suppression and compromise 2" 

2 See B. 831 n. ~~ 
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officials were greedy, and passing from gathering presents they had 
recourse to violence. Would that in their cupidity—on their heads 
be dust cast—they had not entirely departed from the path of shame 
“and that they had been so far moderate as not to brewk the thread 
of practical wisdom! Whoever destroys the house of the weak and 
makes it the material for adorning his own abdde soon loses respect 
and destroys the foundation of his life! ‘Tactless officials began the 
disturbances by making inquiries into the accumulations of Khan 
Jahan. Ism‘ail Qali K. aud the other Turkamians rose up in arms. 
But as he! had ashare of skill and loyalty they endured disagreeables 
and chose the remedy of satisfying the hungry craving of those ayari- 
ciousmen. A wolf’s peace (i.e. an insincere peace) was made, and they 
proceeded to court. Afterwards, the officials vigorously set them- 
selves, after the manner of the Bihar officers, to demand gold from all 
the Turkamins in the country and to use severity towards them. 
Accordingly the head of the malcontents, Baba Khan, frequently ex- 
pressed his griefs by saying, “Up to now I’ve spent Rs. 70,000 in 


291 presents, and not one hundred horsemen have had the branding 


effected, and the condition of the other fief-holders of this province is 
still worse.” When the heartless officials opened the halls of demand, 
and from blackness of soul set themselves to procure their own 
enrichment and the loss of other people, the turbulent and mercenary, 
who felt themselves aggrieved, turned away their necks from obe- 
dience. On 8 Bahman, about 19 January 1580, they crossed the 
Ganges? near Tanda the capital, and separated themselves. On the 
17th, which was the ‘Id Qorbin (10 Zi l-hajja—28 January 1580), 
they brought out their inward wickedness and stirred up the dust of 
strife. I admit® that the constitution of the world is grievous to the 
soul, and that the noble mind is trained by it, but why did they play 
away the coin of fortitude? Why were the obligation for favours 





1 Lit. “They chose to breakfast 6 This is an obscure sentence, but 
the greedy stomachs of that crew.” | apparently the meaning is that the 
n they had gone, the officers _ rebels had grievances, but why did 

ed to pillage the Turkamans — 


*: 





for farmdn rawai~a 


they not practice patience and re-— 
member former benefits Perhaps” 


“> 
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topsived forgotten, and fidelity left out of sight? Why should a 
Sore injury conduct the sincere to annihilation? From what wine 
did prudence, which teaches self-interest, choose infatuation? The 
heavens had for some revolutions stretched, for various designs, 
veil over these wicked men and had kept some well-intentioned and 
loyal men under the dust of irrecognition. When the time came 
that by the glorious dispositions of the world’s lord, the darknesses of 
the temporal and spiritual world should be illuminated, the managers 
of the halls of creation withdrew the veil from the inwardly 
darkened ones, and made the lord of their earthly elements, that is, 
right-thinking reason which loves honour, a despised ruin, while 
making it a source of favour to many who were unknown, but 
were honest, ‘The ringleaders of the Bengal rebellion were Baba K. 
Jabbari and Wazir Jamil, but S‘aid Toqbai, M. Haji Lang, ‘Arab ! 
Bakhshi, Salh, Miraki K. Martaga Quli Turkaman and Farrakh 
Irghaliq? nourished the flame. Qiya K. in Orissa, Murad K. in 
Fathabad, and Shah Bardi in Sonargaon, spoke about concord, but 
had not the grace of doing good service. They did not vigorously 
bring the jewel of effort to the market. 

The first cause of the defection was crookedness of reasoning, 
This led to extending the foot immoderately and to thinking that 
what was loss was gain. ‘The second was innate wickedness which 
increased the darkness of the heart, and took no light from the 
lamp of beauty. ‘The third was increase of wealth which lowers vee 
tone of the wise and good, so what cannot it effect with the foolish 
and bad? Fourth, the misbehaviour of Ragavi® K. in Jaunpir. He 
had stayed there to make up the accounts of the exchequer-lands 
(Khaleat) which were for some time in his: charge. Before he 
rejoined (headquarters) the affair of the branding hed been atagigil 
When the title of Bakhshi was conferred on this wicked man, his 

-like disposition was s ; 
ee he missle a new one. Things became more difiieult for 
the mercenary, and they fell into bewilderment. Fifth, the retirement 
and sitting in obscurity of right-thinking men who could have by 





spelt Farralch Yrghaliq at p. 20. 
Here it is written Yarghaligh. 
3B. 439. He was also called 


{ The variant Balkht is supported 
by the 1.0, MSS. 
“"s Phere is the variant pir-i-ghaliq, | . 
i.e, son of Ghalq. ‘The name is | Mirza Mirak. 








tirred up. Instead of revising the former 292 : 4 
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ability and good ideas suppressed the disturbance. No such person for cultivating their fiefs and Suppressing' their soldiers, Also at 
é " . F 5 § . 
appeared in that market of discussion. Nor did the slumbrous the time of Khan Jahan’s death Ism‘ail Quit K's fief had ae eena 
and avaricious search for such a jewel. The active-brained seekers ner 


> ased without H.M.’s order, for the purpose of conciliating the 
: . "8 ' : g 
after knowledge cannot do without such leaders. Man’s nature base and wicked. Mogaffar K. demanded restitution in both cases. 
An independent counsellor is 


From somnolency of intellect he did not take note of the circum- 
stances of the time. The seventh cause was the capital punishment 





does not always receive wisdom. 
required who, without consideration of his own interest, will represent 


in private chambers what is proper for the time without any mixture a” of Roshan Beg. He was one of the collectors of the exchequer-lands, 
of flattery. How will other men be desirous of undertaking this He embezzled and fled to Kabul. Atthe instigation of strifemongers 
task ? Happy-constitutioned, fortunate men are indispensable; ~-° he came from there to Bengal, and engaged in increasing the disturb- 
who by virtue of right-thinking and magnanimity will not swerve ance and in giving evil counsel. When this came to the august 
from their principles, and who shall withdraw the foot of search from hearing, an order was issued that he should be put to death, 
the college and the monastery, and exert themselves in the occasions Mogaffar K. did not understand the times and thought that by put- 
of society, and meetings of daily life. They will also enquire among ting him to death at the beginning of the rebellion he would induce 
the matted-haired, bare-footed ones of the fields and of the street: men to be submissive. But it only enhanced their turbulence. 
Mayhap they may meet with a stranger who is a friend and there . From love of money and the instinct of self-preservation they set 
may be thus good results. They will also choose one or two of . about taking vengeance. The eighth cause was the injudicious in- 
their servants and acquaintances in order that the matter may be a erease of the revenue by the Diwan Khwaja Shah Mangir. et 293 
completed, and that they may remind them of the things proper to be UE and Bengal had Deen canaisies by the might of the Shahin- 
done, and make suggestions in proportion to their knowledge. Their shah 8 fortune, the discipliner of mortals (Akbar) from knowledge and 
correct suggestions should be well rewarded. At critical times foresight, because that counuey, 15 by its climate ae : Ra 
remedies should be chosen earnestly and with an open brow. Skil- and some parts of it also are area to Eh hac or ae Hed 
ful alchemists by such means bring out brilliant jewels from the encouragement of the army that the pay OF Che: O eae A 

1 f i f ; increased by 100 per cent. in Bengal, and 50 per cent. in Bihar. The 
be ge ond it the cen oF a ee 3 * Khwaja aid not understand the situation and took upon himself the 


and are sheltered from the evils and injuries of the Age. 

The sixth cause was the dishonouring of Khaldin K. Jalesar! was 
assigned " Mir Jamilu-d-din Husain Anja age taken from his fief. Mozaffar K. was bound by the order and made out the accounts 
As Khaldin had collected a sum of money from it, Mozaffar K. broke are the beginning * of the year, and so instituted heavy demands. 
the thread of moderation—on which the management of the social mb oo ir 
state depends— and tortured him by having him hung up by one L Text gam namidain, but perhaps | Roghan that the nol eae 

at = nie 

arm. All lovers of money were terrified. They formed long plans kam namidan “to reduce the rs ae eee mes 

” as in the Lucknow ed., an obeyed orders here, soe toe 

z - naman a ae 3, is means that he should have had 
also perhaps in the 1.0. MSS., a 

= Roshan secretly assassinated after 

correct. the manner that M‘asim Farankhudi 


responsibility (jawab girifta) of issuing an order to the effect that in 
Bengal the increase should be 50 per cent. and in Bihar 20 per cent. 





! Jaleswar or Jellasore. A Sarkar sulted and ill-treated Khaldin. Stew- 


which comprised Midnapur. I.G. 
XIV, p. 27, Elliot V. 414. It was the 
rent for the autumnal crop, i.e. the 
Kharif that Khaldin took. The T.A 
says he was scourged and bastin- 
adoed. The Iqbalnama says that M. 
Najat, the son-in-law of Mozaffar, in- 


art in his history of Bengal remarks 
with justice that the historians of 
Akbar’s reign have endeavoured to 
throw the blame of the rebellion 
upon the governor, who, in fact, ap- 
pears merely to have obeyed the 
orders of his court. 





2 'T.A. says the order was that | 


Roshan Beg should be put to death, 
and his head sent to court. Mogaffar 
had him publicly executed “at the 
head of divan,” says Badayant, and 
it was apparently in mourning for 


was got rid of. 

8 Mangar reduced the pay, and 
apparently Mogaffar made the re- 
duction take effect from the hegin- 
ning of the year and so demanded 
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The avaricious and seditious got a pretext for wickedness. But if 
they had had a little sense of justice, they would have done nothing 
except petition the Shahinshah. What cause was there for ingrati- 
tude and rebellion? ‘The ninth cause was the establishment of the 
principle of universal toleration (Sals-i-kul). It has been mentioned 
that the throne-oceupant of fortune from his abundant quest of 
truth, brought together the sages of different religions and tested 
them, By the irrigation of insight, that comprehensive genius and 
profound observer watered the four-square garden of concord. Base- 
minded people cast suspicions on the unique one of creation and 
fabricated materials for disturbance. They, out of cupidity and 
avarice, framed a pretext and ruined themselves for ever. 

When the veil of reverence had been torn and they had become 
turbulent, Mozaffar K, sent against them Mir Jamalu-d-din Husain, 
Ragavi K., Timir K., Rai Paty Das, Mir Adham, Husain Beg ‘Ttrat ! 
Ali, Hakim Abu-l-fath, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, Jafar Beg, Muham- 
mad Quli Turkaman, Qasim ‘Ali Sistani, ‘Iwaz Bahadur, Zalf ‘Ali 
Yeadi Yaka-awez (attacking singly), Saiyid Abii Isahaq Safavi, 
Mogaffar Beg, Husain Beg Gurd and others to the bank of the 
Ganges with the design of giving baftle. Nijat® K., in spite of his 
relationship, failed, from cowardice, to join them. Wazir Jamil did 
join them, but played a double-faced part. The rebels were now 
in a measure aware of the injury they had done themselves 
and proposed a reconciliation. The imperial seryauts did not trust 
them and paid no attention to the proposal. The rebels were in 
expectation that some well-intentioned servant would represent to 
H.M. their embarrassments and convey a gracions order. Inasmuch 
as in the court of the Caliphate an intermediary (wasila) is not 
required before the forgiveness of offences, but pretexts for the 





repayment of the excess, The ! Ghatraghali in text. But the 
Maagir 1.655 understands the passage proper reading is of the family of 
to mean that Mangar ordered that | ‘Ali. Lane, p. 1946, col. b. 

the reduction should take effect ° H. was Mogaffar K.’s son-in-law 
from the beginning of the year, and (Iqbalnima). See also B. 439, Nijat 
that Mogaffar had no resource but to and Husain K. were brothers. The 
obey. But surely no one would try latter was killed in this year, 

to get back from sepoys what had 

already been paid to them. 


| 
? 
° 
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acceptance of apologies are sought ' for, an order® was issued, 
censuri Mozaffar K. ¢ alka ee 

osuring Mozaffar K. and making joyful those who had gone astray 
vy the news of forgiveness. In the heat of the contest Qasim Naula® 


arrived by post horses. The imperial servants had their eyes opened, 


and they set themselves to use soothing language and to accept 
apologies, while those who had gone astray got fresh life from the 
royal order and held a feast. As they had deviated from the right 
path they expressed the wish that Mozaffar K. would, through the 
intervention of some officers of the army, confirm the promise of 
giving their case favourable consideration so that they might be 
freed from apprehensions and might return to service. In the first 
place Mir* Abi Isahaq was sent to see what their intentions were. 
As he saw signs of repentance in their demeanour, next day Ragavi 
K., Rai Patar Dis, Saiyid Aba Isihaq, Mir Ahmad Munshi were 
sent to comfort the ashamed wanderers. Their leaders prepared in 
a submissive manner the privy chamber of supplication and spoke 
about fixing the foundations of concord. Inasmuch as the Divine 
decree was against their wishes, and the time was evil, the friendly 
meeting became contaminated, and the dust of dissension sprang up, 
It oceurred to Narain Dis Ghelot* and some Rajputs belonging 
to Rai Patar Das that there*could not be a better opportunity for 
getting the upper hand, and that the proper thing to do was to put 
the handful of ingrates to death. One of them whispered ° this to the 








Akbar should have written direct to 


L The text has a negative nami- 
jaind “did not seek,” but the 1.0. 
MSS. make it aif affirmative. The 
clause refers to Akbar and not to 
the rebels, and the meaning is that he 
was so gracious that he needed no 
intercessor before pardoning, but 
ultroneously sought out excuses for 
forgiveness. 

2 According to the Iqbalnama, two 
orders were sent, one to Mogaffar 
consuring him, and telling him that 
the Qaqshals were old servants, and 
should be confirmed in their / agirs, 
and the other v0 Baba K. and the 
other Qaqshals, containing gracious 
expressions. It seems singular that 


Bi) 


the rebels. He cannot have known 
how far they had gone 

Variant Nauja, Naula means a 
young man. 

4 The Iqbalnama calls him the son 
of Mir Raft’. See B. 528 and supra, 
p. 245. 

6 Text Khilote. The Ghelots are 
a Rajput tribe living in Gujarat. See 
J. TT, 247 and 268. 

6 The Iqbalnama says nothing 
about this plot. It throws the blame 
of the failure of the conference on the 
Qaqshals, and so do the T.A. and 
Baday dni. 
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Rai, and he from simplicity and inexperience of mankind communi- 
‘cated this to Ragavi K. That wicked coward conveyed by hints and 
signs the proposals of the devoted followers to the perturbed brains 
— (of the Qaqshils). Ina short space of time every one of them 
‘made an excuse for leaving the meeting of peace, and commenced a 
disturbance. Ragavi! K. and Saiyid Abi Ishaq were admitted to 
quarter, and that ignorant renderer of the veil (Ragavi K.) was impri- 
soned. Upright men who loved honour fought bravely and drank 
the last draught. On every side there was a fire of sedition, and the 
dust of strife rose high. The alert and wakeful of heart will draw 
from this story the moral that the breaking of promises, cowardice, 
disobedience, and the failure to recognize the proper place for telling 
secrets, build a house of evil and heap up the materials of ruin. 
_ Apparently the time had come for tearing away the veil over the 
double-faced, and for cleansing the earth of the dust of the lives of 
the wicked! When the news came to court, those who had the 
audience represented, and the opinion of the loyal and well- 
y was, that the royal standards should proceed thither. That 
diviner of mysteries said to some of the courtiers, “It 
s upon our soul that the dust of rebellion will, in a short time, 
laid by the good services of our loyal officers, and that every one 
bite rebels will meet with his deserts, and that these futile people 
‘i honoured by the movement® of our retinue, — Tbis-olear 
dacity of the rebels is | being backed up by the of 
is 0 aly that flatterers : oy ring ] 
If 
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time what he had said was proved, and a collyrium was applied to 
the eyes of the short- sighted. 


Verse. 3 . 
In this centre of hopes and fears 
They kept watch with awakened hearts. 


PR irene 
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___BrGINNING OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 10 WIT, THE YEAR FARWARDIN 
OF THE THIRD CYCLE. 





Praise be to God that the second cycle has been gloriously 
completed, and that the third cycle has begun. It is an occasion 
when I should raise a hymn of supplication to the World-Adorner 
and Giver of life, and should indulge in praise to the extent of my 
abilities. But what strength or courage has a clown from the country 
of contingent existence to strut like a peacock in this ever-verdant 
honse-garden, or to advance the foot of recognition whilst receiving 
the kicks! of confusion in front, and the buffetings of ignorance from 
behind. 

: ’ Verse. ‘ 
| In that place where there is meditation concerning God 
. Our supplications have no substance, 

O heart, refrain from words as far as possible 

‘Thy foot is on an eminence, be careful, be careful. 


On the night of Priday (ie. Thursday), 24 Muharram 988, 11 
f after 37 minutes had passed, the sun cast his rays upon 
us a New Year’s day for joy and delight. The 
d with the flower of fortune. Heaven 

put on the grandeur of heaven. 
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, Inasmuch as awakened hearts and active brains read the 
writings of the stars on the forehead of the beginning and perceived 
the beautiful conclusion from the preamble, the lights of the daily- 
increasing dominion of the august cycle brightened hearts and eyes, 
They (the astrologers) conveyed the news of the ruin of the seditious, 
and of the suppression of the rebellion, 

One of the occurrences was the remission of the taxes (bay w 
tamgha). Though in the beginning of the reign an order had been 296 
given for this great boon, yet, as the world’s lord remained behind the 
veil, and from the avarice of the guardians of the commands of the 
Caliphate it did not come into effect, for a long and dangerous disease 
is not cured without great exertions of the physician. Especially is 
this so if there be an element of avarice and cupidity, and if the 
spiritual physician be under a veil. At this time, by virtue of his . 
mighty energy the order was issued anew, and he set himself to have 
it carried out. Though the wrath of the Ruler, and the Majesty of 
world-sway had reduced the rebellious to submission and supplication, 
and no one had the courage to transgress the sacred orders, yet» 
from abundant graciousness he treated and cured the long-standing 
disease by gentle words and said, “Ancient rulers and former ponten- 
tates exacted those dues in order to procure the materials of world- 
conquest and for administrative purposes. Now ‘thai the Incom- 
parable Creator has put under my control the territories of so many 
great princes, and has made me the keeper of sug West treasures, 
how can this demand be right, or how can it be weighed in the scales 
of justice ? Truth-gathering Reason had allowed the impost as Be 
guerdon ! of world-wardenship. Now that owing As he ) . 
right-thinking, great treasures are 1n my Hiends and that tt ere ee 
need of this, it would assuredly be a deviation from the highway : = 

bedience to Sultan Wisdom to demand it, and would be pies) 
nae yath of cupidity with the foot of ingratitude.” ‘In accordance 
ih ell-founded idea, a general order was pokes cae the 










Jahangir takes eredit to himself, 
Price 5, for remitting three taxes, 
one of which was the tamgha, and 
which yielded his father a large 
revente. See also Rogers’ transla 


tion of Jahangir’s Memoirs, p.7. 
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abode of graciousness of the effect that Bay! and Tumghd—which 
yielded more than the revenues of climes-—were remitted, and that 
the arm of demand should be shortened and should not reach the 


hem of traders. 


Hail to the strong heart and capacious genius which rayed for 
the generosities beyond the comprehensions of this Age, and made 
worlds upon worlds of men eternally grateful. Where are Hatim®* 
Tai and M‘aan, the son of Zaida, and other illustrious scatterers of 
gold, that they may learn something of the degrees of generosity and 
rub the foreheads of bliss on the prostration-court of ashamedness ? 


Verse. 


For wondrous products it was Spring coming with Autumn, 


For donations of treasure it was Autumn dressing Spring. 


Assuredly the parterre-adorners of Fate give development from 


time to time to the nurslings of the dominion of a bright-starred 





1 Baj wu Tamgha were taxes on 
merchandise, but it would appear 
from Badayiini, Lowe, 284, that the 
Jizyah was also included. Accord- 
ing to A.F’, the Jizyah was abolished 
in the beginning of the 9th year. 
See Elliot VI. 29and A.N, II. 253. 
The decree abolishing the Bdaj-w- 
Tamgha, then called Zakat, is given 
in the first book of A. F.’s letters 
and also in the Mirat Ahmadi. In 
both copies the date given is the 
seventh year of the 2nd Qarn. 
The author of the Mirat Ahmadi 
makes this the year 999 A.H., i.e. 
1591, and the commentator on the 
Letters, Nawal Kishore ed., gives 
a similar date, viz. the 37th year 
from the Accession. But Nigamu-d- 
din, Elliot V. 418, puts the remission 
into the 26th year, and A. F. and 
apparently Badayani put it into the 
25th. I think, therefore, that the 
Mirat Ahmadi is mistaken, and that 





the Qarn meant is not the Qarn 
from the Accession, though the 
decree seems to say so, but the 
Qarn from Akbar’s birth. We 
know that Akbar ordered the second 
Qarn or period of 80 years to be 
calculated from his birth (see A.N., 
vol. IJI. 8). The lst Qarn accord- 
ing to this calculation ended in the 
17th year of the reign, and so the 
7th year of the 2nd Qarniwould 
correspond to the 24th or 25th year, 
i.e. the year mentioned in the text. 
Seven articles, chiefly live-stock, 
were excluded from the remission. 

2 Hatim Tai is well known. See 
D’Herbelot and the Bagh u Bahar 
etc. M‘an or M‘aan was also a 
celebrated Arab. He was an officer 
in the service of Ommayad Caliphs, 
and afterwards served the Abbasides. 
There is an account of him in D'Her- 
belot s.v, Man which gives an anec- 
dote preserved by Mir Khwand, 
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seeker after power, the clouds of whose bounty pour ont in this 


3)", Up} 73 rhi "7 . 
manner, The keys which open the world fall into his hand, and 


the treasures of the Age direct their countenances towards his 


The arrival at the court of the Caliphate of the revenue 
of Bengal is a new proof of this. 


threshold. 


It has been mentioned that 
Mogaffar K. sent the collections made by Khin Jahin, together with 
many rarities of that country, to court along with Fath Cand, 
and how they emerged in safety from the whirlpool of the base 


wretches of Bihar. They were now conveyed to the Treasury under 


the guard of celestial watchmen, A hundred and seventy-one noted 297 


elephants took their places in the royal stables. There was a mur- 
muring of joy upon the perusal of the writing of daily increasing 
dominion on the frontispiece of the Age. 

One of the events was the appointment of M. Khan, the son of 
Bairam K., to the high office of Mir ‘Arz.! Though on each day of 
the week one of the principal servants was promoted to this weighty 
service, yet on account of the number of suitors, the increase of 
work, the brisk bazaar of cupidity, and the augmented stateliness 
of the august court, it occurred to H.M. that a choice, high-born 
officer of high ability who possessed profound insight, disinterested- 
ness and honesty should illustrate this great employment. By the 
glory of his being at peace with all, he was to make no distinction 
between acquaintance and stranger, friend and foe, but to lay before 
H.M. all proper requests, and at a fitting time to receive the 
replies to them. If by the accident of fortune — which is inevitable 
in the world’s tavern —he did not receive a gracious (pasandida) 
reply, he should not allow himself to become inelanohaly, but aboatt 
have the courage to repeat the request at another time. For in this 
world, which is full of evil, most things are ‘nob done wisely 
(Jamaghzkir), and if they are so done, yet many things which ought 
to be said do not emerge from the defiles of the bosom on account of 
fear, cupidity (andokhtanipara) and a non-observance of a fitting 
time, whilst many futilities are brought forward, oe sa gigas 
perceived the notes of praiseworthy qualities in ti at loya’ oF 
advanced him by this great office. Every auspicious ene) whe) : 
wisdom and right-thinking has erased the marks of cupidity oa 
hypocrisy, and by far-sightedness and judiciousness is not contented 


Mi 1 B. 257, 
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with his own knowledge, and always seeks for good principles, ee 
and commits the affairs of the people to good men, will ever have the destruction by his own efforts, that ignoble creature by great 
stream of fortune full, and the garden of his fortune will be ever endeavours procured from Malik! Bort ove of the rulers of the 
Pendant: Deccan—two cunvelg yA had the Tepaiauoy of being of fair 
countenance. When the object of his desires approached, he became 
Verse. possessed with immodesty and baseness, and in the darkness of a 
Hail to the cavaliers who traverse the horizons, w\s private chamber stretched forth the arm of improper lust against 
Who bear away the ball in realm and religion, ya © one of them. That pure jewel of propriety, from purity and a love 
In this land there is one of those cavaliers “a of honour, did not yield his body, and killed him with a dagger which 
For whom much praise is little. i he had the foresight to bring with him. Ibrahim his brother’s son 


Two words sum up the praise I give, Wi 





made his successor by the exertions of Amir Fath Ullah® of 


By qualities, Afzal (most excellent), by name, Akbar. Shiraz—that compendium of former sages—and the leading men of 
a the country 
One of the occurrences was the arrival of the ambassadors of One occurrence was the imprisonment of AG Nia 
Qutbu-ul-mulk. Though the rulers of the Deccan were not happy \ aid some, others. Some’ wicked mien of parvantshciant ann 
in their manner of service and obedience, yet they always, by send- Miraki, ‘Idi Kor, Shihab Badakhshi and Kocak K. Yesawal had con- 
ing petitions and presents, considered themselves to be bound to the . 





spired together and, in forget ulness of the favours they had received, 
saddle straps of dominion. 


At this time the ruler! of Golconda 
showed fawning and submissiveness, and sent a petition along with 
the rarities of that country. Inasmuch as it was the age of increasing 7 
love and of acceptance of apologies, the ambassadors were well- 

298 received and frightened hearts were soothed. 


Also at this time there came the news that ‘Adil K. of Bijapir 


were engaged in gathering together scoundrels and strifemongers. 
Their intention was to take a favourable opportunity for performing 


He is called by 
An account of that Akbar married him to the 
younger daughter of Mogaffar K. 


! Ruler of Bidar. also Badayiint, Lowe, 325, who says 
Ferishta, ‘Ali Barid. 


the circumstances of ‘Adil Shah's 





% rigs : oe Perishts s and also gave him the pargana of 
had prepared a collection of the rarities of his country and wished : death is given by Ferishta in hi nd also | im A Ss 

oe i i history of the Bijapir dynasty, and Basawar (Badaydni’s  birth-place 
to send* it when Hakim ‘Ali, who had gone there on an embassy, Z also ot the rulers of Bidar. See with an exemption from the brand- 


should depart. Suddenly the cup of his life was spilled. The brief also the Maagir I, 569, where it is ing regulation. ‘The expression taz- 


is i i : : bin ‘ i ishin sh 35 
account of this is that this man of rusted® intellect and corrupt pointed out that according to kira he kamai — Be i 
: ; hades merle Grianic hud lef waz is explaine eee | 
nature did not properly obey commands and was ever guarding Ferightw Hakim te i st remark, A. N. ILL, 401, that Path 
E ; ‘ = ek _ der ¢ that it was eo Soe ; 
himself by vulpine tricks from the onset of the armies of fortune < ig ee aia sii a Se Ullah’s learning was so great that 
From self-indulgence he quitted the road of auspiciousness and chose \ i ae of ‘Adil Shah's if the works of former hile 
i 5 é " 5 then. eae ee ie cee to 
impurity, and conducted himself in ways unpleasing to God. He ¢ death is given by Ferighta as | were destroyed. he pies 
3 mn . i, i bagels Dy start science anew, 3 
continually was staining the skirt of his chastity. Inasmuch as it 1 > Thursday eve (Wednesday), ae ea 4 — after hukamai, but 
uM 3 Bs F s tag I 
hae held good from old times that whoever lets the night-gleaming . } cites. Dae: peace this is corrected in the Errata. 
Jewel of wisdom be fonled in the dustbin of -carnality, works his Ch re . 


say 


8 2 : be Qalm- 
husband of the heroic Chand Bibi. B. 482. It seems to Q 


shahi in Tgbalnama. From the ac- 








' That is, Qutbu-l-mulk just men- 
tioned. 


* Apparently the verb is wanting 
in the original. 


5 An sangin khirad. The Luck- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tiow edition has rangin “ elegant, ” 
but the context shows that zangin is 


right, though it is not in the diction- 
aries. 


The Iqbalnama says that the eunuch 
was put to death, and that next day 
[brahim was appointed ‘Adil’s sue- 
cessor. 3 
2 B. 38n. and Maagir T, 100, See 
56 


count there it appears that the plot 
was to kill Akbar and then join the 
Bengal rebels. 
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some exploit and then to proceed to the malcontents in the eastern 
provinces. Alert and truthful men discovered their evil intentions 
and brought them to notice before they had been carried into effect. 
The matter was first inquired into by far-sighted persons, and then it 
was investigated by the Shahinshah. As H.M. regards the body as 
having been built by God, he is not ready to dissolve the connection 
between it and the soul, and so he sent to prison this crew who were 
worthy of annihilation. But as the marks of incorrigibility were 
perceived in the forehead-lines of Miraki—who was the foundation 
of the conspiracy—he was capitally punished. ‘This was a lesson to 
many of the turbulent. 

One of the oceurrences was the death of Mogaffar K. As the 
wondrous and daily-increasing fortune of the world’s lord shows 
itself in the victories of the imperial servants, so also does it some- 
times show itself in their defeats. It has been mentioned how the 
executants of the royal commands had opened the divan of cupidity 
in Bengal, and how from presumption and ignorance their intellects 
had slumbered, and how the fief-holders had left the highway of 
submission. When there had been on the banks of the Ganges an 
interchange of shots, and when the malcontents, in spite of their 
numbers, had met with the shame of failure, and the avaricious 
olficials had acquired fresh courage, it occurred to the confused 
minds of the rebels that they should send a force to Tanda! the 
capital, and so trouble the minds of the imperialists. With this evil 
idea M. Beg Qaqshal and Hamzaban crossed the river at a distance 
from the imperial army, and stirred up strife in the direction of that 
city. Mozaffar K. sent off Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, Mir Rafi‘u-d-din 
of Nishapir, Qasim ‘Ali Sistani, Husain Beg Gurd, and others to 
remedy this evil. They bravely hastened there and defeated the 
erality of the malcontents lost patience and they turned | "a 
veaties. But at this time when apologies should have been 


enemy, sending many of them to annihilation, All : t once the 
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tions had no effect. Though they heard of the troubles in Bihar, 
they did not take them into account, nor reflect on the contingency 
of the rebels of that quarter joining with those of Bengal. As the 
drunkenness of arrogance is followed by the crapulousness of failure, 
these rebels did join the malcontents of Bengal and troubles began 
afresh. The haughty by their own action ruined the country. 
When there was a report of the coming of the imperial army to 
Bihar, the wicked wretches fell into the abyss of confusion. They 
could neither think of fighting nor of flying. While in this state, 
they became aware of the disobedience of the Bengal officers, and of 
the confusion of affairs in that province. By means of emissaries 
an agreement was come to between them, and they hastened to 
Bengal. When this became fully known, the good advisers of 
Mogaffar K. induced him by thousands of expostulations to send 
off Timar K., Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, J’aafar Beg and others in order 
that they might protect Garhi, which is the gate of that country. 
But the rebels took possession of the place one day before this party 
arrived. Though it gave battle, yet Timar K. and most of his 800 
companions behaved with cowardice. Khwaja Shamsu-d-din and 
some others who loved their honour distinguished themselves and 
returned wounded. At this time Baba K. Qiqshal and a number of 
evil doers crossed the Ganges at Akmahal (Rajmahal), and joined the 
Bihar malcontents. Mozaffar K. sent Husain Beg, ‘Itrat ‘Alt and a 
number of brave men to take possession of the head of the cutting I 
from the Ganges and to stop the passage of the rebels. This cutting 
annel which the ancients had cut from the river. He 
loyalists were stationed there, when one night, when there a 
and tempest, and the sentinels were asleep, the rebels crossed the 
canal (jwibar ), and made a disturbance. The other rebels, who ue x 
facing Mogaffar K., joined them, and the imperial servants destroyet $08 
hments on that side, and returned to their 

Whaaninmsaenoet Pt figh nd there were 
own side. Hvery day there were gallant ghts, a Linnea 

; ¢ in guarding honour, and the jewel of 
hot struggles. Lives were lost in g : 
courage received fresh lustre. 


is a chi 








"katt, Presumably the cniting meant 
was an inlet from the old Ganges ges or 
 Bhagirathi, and leading to Tanda, — 
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Verse. 
The ocean of war grew tumultuous, 
The combatants raised shouts, 
Swords from the blood were like wine cups, 
They made the earth drunken from quafting these. 
The birds of the bow flew swiftly, 
They opened their beaks to drink blood, 
The blood of the swords strained brains, 
They cast the heads of head-men under foot. 


One day a party of the rebels crossed the river and attacked 
‘Itrat ‘Ali, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din with some brave men gave new 
lustre to the battlefield. By the might of daily-inereasing fortune 
the hand of conquest prevailed. Though in this engagement Husain 
Beg was slain, yet the enemy was stained with the dust of defeat. 
For nineteen days fighting went on between the two forces, and 
every time defeat fell upon the rebels. They were distressed by 
disaster upon disaster. They were also troubled by the news of the 
approach of the imperial troops. They held futile and dispirited 
councils and said: “The heaven-aided troops have not yet arrived, 
and we are in this condition! When the world-conquering armies 
shall have joined together, what will be our position ? We must 
of necessity proceed to the Ganges by this stream (rid) and take 
shelter in the direction of Orissa. But if we get a chance we shall 
lay the hand of daring upon the entrenchments.” On the night of 
the 20th they set off with this evil design. Qasim ‘Ali Sistani and a 
body of men who were in the farthest entrenchment regarded this 
movement as desertion (wairani) and quickly seized some boats. On 
getting the news Mogaffar K. beat high the drums of joy, but 


801 prudently stood ready for battle lest perchance the rebels were 


practising some stratagem. In the morning the predominance of the 
enemy overcame the endurance of high and low, and the retribu- 
tion! of cupidity and presumption was complete ! 

The brief account of this warning story is that when the 
scoundrels were in confusion and had raised their anchors, the 
Qaqshals and many other rebels came by the said channel to the 





1'The meaning seems to be that ished for their greed and obstin- 
the government officers were pun- acy. 


Cs 
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Ganges, and some bos vere y i i i 
ranges, and some boats were plundered. This gave rise to negli- 


on account of the understand- 
ing he had with the rebels, began to fire e 


gence. When M‘asiim came there and, 


annon at the imperialists 
ost courage and became stained 
with the dust of defeat, without a contest. Zulf ‘Ali Badakhshi, 
and Kocak Qundiizi, who were leaders, and many other base wretches, 


in the entrenchment,! the latter 1 


east the dust of disloyalty on their heads and joined the enemy. 
The ingrates gathered together and rejoiced. On receiving this 
news, Mogaffar K. lost the thread of connsel and became foolish 
from suspiciousness and want of heart. He had neither the gui- 
dance of reason, nor the power of listening to advice. Though 
right-thinking and experienced men represented, saying: ‘‘ What 
loss have you sustained * from the departure (wairant) of that hand- 
ful of short-sighted men, and what good will the enemy get from 
this success? The proper thing is not to give way to discourage- 
ment, and for the army to fight according to proper methods.” Their 
sound advice was of no use, and his perturbation increased. 

Owing to his wrong ideas, the slipping away of his reason and 
misplaced fancies, irrecognition of enemies and love of life, his 
actions became disordered. He neither would himself arrange the 
troops nor would give permission to engage to the officers who were 
everywhere ready for service. After much talk he allowed some 
epiniere to go under the command of Khwaja Shemen-d-dia in 
order that they might hasten to the spot, and render assistance and 
bring news of the state of affairs. Many, from Vhong of their 
families, and some from cowardice, had not the bliss of accompanying 
Many out of a wicked disposition took the road of dis- 


them. i 
When the heart of the commander does not remain steady, 


honour. a 
what firmness can there be among the commande i 
The Khwaja related : “ When I had gone a little way, I saw that 


men were going over to the enemy from every side, and that from 





| Marca, but the Lucknow ed. | meaning is “what advantage a 
and MS. No. 288 have badal Jloy | you ce from the eran is 
which is given in P. de Courteille’s few boats ?” or it may cage Ree 
Dict. as meaning a place. The Luck- harm has happened to oe y ae 
now ed. says it is the name of an | handful of men joining ee ea : 
officer. Marcal occurs in the Tqbal- aud {what gain SHES : es latte 
nama. MS. No. 235 omits the word. | obtained from their success 


2 Qah tarf barbandad. Perhaps the 
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time to time my companions were leaving me. In a short while no 
one remained except Muttalib! (who had ties of association with 
him). It was evident that the warnings of God were administering 
kicks in front and buffets from behind to the arrogant, self-seeking 
crew, and that humility and entreaties only encouraged the wicked. 
Of necessity I became disgusted with life and set my face towards 


302 fighting in company with that loyal hero.” Accordingly, that 


unique one of the arena of valour received several wounds and fell 
on the ground, and sold his life for honour. Meanwhile, Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Arlat (who had friendly relations with him) came up. I 
thought that he would help me, but the faithless and contemptible 
fellow hit me with a spear, and I fell and was nearly dead. Sud- 
denly, M. Muhammad, from whom I had no hopes, received me 
kindly and took me to M‘asim K. who encouraged me and made me 
over to the Qazizada.6 In that field of instruction, when I was on 
an elephant where they had fastened me, I was a spectator of the 
marvels of the unveilers of fate, and was listening to the flattering 
speeches of fortune, and was gathering instruction. ‘Though there 
was no contest, and their success was increasing from time to time, 
the wicked rebels were in a state of great dismay. Suddenly, a large 
force appeared, and they were nearly dispersing, when it appeared 
that it was Wazir Jamil who was coming with friendly intentions. 
Their courage returned, and there was a murmur of joy.” ‘This 
ten-tongued, two-faced man on this night which was pregnant with 
evil, took selected men along with him and, under guise of com- 
bating, became an idle talker. He spent the time of action in 
futile declamation, and confused many hearts that had been 
tranquillized. At last he became full of the dust of dishonour and 
displayed his real nature. He placed long-standing obligations 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, and joined the enemy. In spite of 
this the enemy was in trepidation and did not know how the 
affair would end, and how they would carry on the war with 
Mozaffar K. Meanwhile, that commander took refuge in the fort, 





1 The Cawnpore ed. and the Iqbal- it. The Bib. Ind. has the variant 
nama have Muttalib Hajalati or hajém “ barber.’* 
Khajalati. 1.0. MSS. 286 has 2? Tahamtan, a name of Rustam. 
Khajakati and 1.0. 235 has Khaja- 5 He was killed in the 28th year. 
lati which, however, has a line across See below p. 400. 
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and gave away his rtunity i <i 
g away his opportunity in seeking what he ought to do. 


He was in such a state of dull-heartedness that no one stayed 
With him except Mir Jamalu-d-din Husain Inji, Hakim Abu-l- 
fath, Jaafar Beg, Baqir ‘ Ansari, Tardi Beg Yekkawez, ‘Isa 
Turkaman and some of his servants and comrades. At last, from 
evil fortune he preferred a wretched life to selling it boldly, and 
entered with the persons aboyenamed inside the walls of ‘Tanda. 
He now began to scatter his accumulations, What profit comes 
of good nature and liberality at an improper time: and what 
advantage is there in scattering gold and the distribution of goods 
unseasonably ? The enlightened and prudent have, in the time of 
misfortune, conquered the hearts of tigerlike men by gifts and 
kindness, and have found a remedy for life-threatening evils by 
foreseeing them. ‘The ungrateful cowards regarded his being shut 
up as something excellent and raised the palace of success. They 
took the path of courage and proceeded to besiege him. They 
represented to him that if he took compassion on himself and 
should join them, they would give him a high position, otherwise 
they would let him go and allow him to proceed to the Hijaz. 
As he had not the courage to sacrifice his life, he replied that 
ingratitude and evildoing were destructive of realm and religion. 
Let them preserve his honour and make him a voyager so that 803: 
he might go to the holy shrine and rub off the blackness of 
neglect, and atone for his faults. They replied by promising 
that they would let him keep one-third of his goods. As he had 
no reliance on their words, and the defence of the fort was beyond 
his power, he secretly sent some of his confidants to Maga K. 
and reminded him of old times when he had assisted him. He 
also sent him 20,000 ashrafis, and begged his protection. He 
represented, “ It was not the part of Wise and enlightened men to 
blaspheme at the Divine decree (meaning what iad happened 
to himself), and that he now begged that in return (for the 20,000 
ashrafis) he would take upon himself the preservation of his 
honour so that no misfortune might happen to his household : in 
the confusion of plundering there would be no opportunity hs 
grasping the collar of petition.” fast accepted his entreaties 
and replied by promising him protection. During a night which 


was pregnant with disturbance, M. Sharfu-d-din Husain fled from 
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the fort and came to M‘asiim K.’s quarters 
middle of the previous year released that man 
of death and sent him by river with 
showed marks of penitence he should receive a fief in that 
country, otherwise he was to be dispatched to the [ijaz. No 
signs of contrition were seen in the Khwaja’s son. On the 
contrary he was continually engaged in strife-mongering, and 
was evil-thoughted to the extent of madness. Mogaffar K. put 
him in prison and was waiting for the season for sailing when 
this typhoon of evils broke. On the second day, he intrigued 
with some of his guards and descended from the fort. A num- 
ber saw this and discharged arrows, and he joined the enemy 
in a wounded condition. He informed the besiegers of the terror 
of the garrison and increased their courage. At dawn the wretches 
forgot their compact and proceeded to make disturbance. ‘The 
Qaqshils were foremost and stirred up the dust of plunder, Hach 
set hastened to the fort and plundered it. M‘asim K. observed 
his promise and went quietly to Mozaffar K.’s quarters so 
that the rioters might not dishonour him, and that the bulk of the 
property might come into his own hands. Mozaffar K. stood with 
some of his slaves. They were all armed, but could think neither 
of fighting, nor of fleeing. M‘asim K. came with one or two of them 
and showed the zeal of double-faced people. Just then a noise in 
the female apartments robbed Mozaffar of patience. He gave away 
such an opportunity * and hastened in that direction. That chief of 


: -strife-mongers and slumbrous-witted one (M‘agiim) became awake to 


his situation and escaped with his life. He always blamed himself 
for his temerity. Though the empty-handed and shameless ones had 
ockets filled, and they seized the he 
nts of God,t yet it was M. Sharafu-d-d 
abundance of gold. | ¢ 
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80,000 rupees in a tank that they might be of use at the time of . 


welfare. Sharafu-d- 


din came to know of this and cot sssion 
a iossession. 
of the treasure. > ake 


He filled the chests with stones and put them 3 
He used the treasure as a help to rebel- 
Daring the plundering Mozaffar K. was kept under observa- 
fion in his house. Some persons were bound and sent to prison. 
Many from wickedness took refuge with the enemy. Hakim 
Abil fath! and Rai Patr Das by courage and skill obtained their 
release. Khwaja Shamsu-d-din was protected by Séid Beg on 
account of acquaintanceship. He saved his life, but was tor- 
tured in order to the production of money. Jafar Beg by cleverness 
and plausibility was released * from such demands. ‘The manner d 


into deep water, 
lion. 


in which he had been sent to that country also contributed to 


his escape. 

On 8 Ardibihisht * Mozaffar K. was put to death, and then 
appointments and territories were distributed, and the Khutba was 
recited in the name of M. Hakim. On the first Khurdad the 
arrangements were made. The tent (bargah) * of Khan Jahan, 
which had been prepared for the receipt of presents (peshkagsh), 
was erected, and it was adorned by awnings and carpets of 
various colours. They began by distributing honours and territo-— 
ries. There were disputes, but these were settled by ingenuity. 
very one got something and was satisfied. The distribution of 
titles was as follows: M‘agim K. was made Vakil and chose the | 
title of Khan Daurin; Babai Qagshal was styled Khan Khanan and 
was appointed to the government of Bengal; Jabbari was styled: 
Khan Jahan and made a commander of 10,000; Wazir Jamil was 





n, Jan Muh. Bahsiidi became Khan ‘2 


styled Khan Zaman and appointed to the office of Tiaizak Begi; Khal- 
— 











a Bi 


‘Abdu-l-Baqi, Khudawand K., and M. Beg, Bahadur K., Khwaja 
Shamsu-d-din was made Lashkar K., and Jéfar Beg Asaf K. Those 
two adroitly postponed their acceptance to another time. ‘Arab was, 
in his absence (ghaibina), made Shuja‘at K., Said K. Toqbai was made 
Khan and a commander of 1,500. To every one there were granted 
a jagir, a standard and a drum. M. Haji Lang, Farrukh Irgahliq 
Faidin, Taimir Tash, ‘Aziz Dastam Beg, Muhammad Toqbai, 
Muhammad Quli Turkaman, Hamza Beg Turkaman, ‘Abdullah Beg 
Badakhshi, ‘Ali Qasim Barlis, Magqad ‘Ali Kor, ‘Iwaz-Bahadur, 
Mirza ‘Arab, Dost Muhammad Tolakchi, Murad Qaqshal, Tash 
Beg, Zulf ‘Ali Lang, Khuda-bardi, Ghaganfar Beg, were made com- 
manders of one thousand and received the title of Khan, as well as 
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805 a flag. Mir Kalan, Wafa Beg, M. Kicak, Yar Beg Muhammad, 


Sheram Bahadur, Latif Husain, [lan Cag, Baba Dost Muhammad, 
Mihr ‘Ali, Muhammad Beg, Qorban Beg, were made Khans and 
received flags and a command of 500. Several other vagabonds got 
the title of Sultan. It occurred to these lost ones, who had neither 
head nor foot, that they could, by heaping up money and by audacity, 
attain the dignity of Amirs, They forgot that grandeur befits not 
the bad, and that designs cannot be carried out without the aid 
of the executors of fate. 
Verse. 

Khaqani, those who follow in your footsteps 

Are crows, and crows desire the gait of the partridge. 
‘ Tadmit that asparagus ' is shaped like a snake, 


ae One is poison for foes ; the other an antidote for friends. 
When the talk of appointments and fiefs had come to an end, 
they considered that they would recite the Khutba in the name of 
_ M, Hakim, and would then spend their days in pleasure. The won- 
der-working of the Shihinshah’s fortune became glorious. A storm 


peewee The os 








| Marchoba, asparagus. Its eh i 

embles a snake (hence the name 

ans “snake-stick"), and it 
ntidote to snal 
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Divine wrath rose on every side, and the structure of the grand tent, 
the canopies, the carpets, were scattered and cast into the mire. Bach 
one of the wretches crept away to a corner. The auspicious and 
profound of sight read the failure of the wicked ones in the writings 
of the celestial aids, and raised the song of joy. 2 


Verse. 


' At this time there was a great rumour of the coming of the 
Victorious troops. They left off adorning! the pulpit (of M. Hakim) 
and fell into a long cogitation. From being drunk with gold, 
and from evil thoughts, they marched out from that country to fight. 
In appearance M. Sharaf-ud-din Husain was the leader, but in reality 
the leaders were Mésim and Baba K. They left many of the 
scoundrels in that cultivated country. 

Having brought the story so far, I proceed to describe the 
events in Bihar up to the arrival of the victorious army. At the 
same time that the evil-doers in this part were stirring up the dust 
of strife, Bahadur was separately and earnestly prosecuting a course 
of ingratitude. He was the son of S‘aid Badakhshi. That black- 
hearted one (the father) had on account of his wickedness come ont 
of his home, and had by feline tricks expatiated in the wide territory 
of India. At this time he was collector (‘amilguzar) of Tirhut. 306 
When the Bihar officers raised the head of ingratitude, he left his son 
there, and joined the rebels, and exerted himself to help them. 
Meanwhile, folly took possession of the brain of Bahadur, and he used 
the exchequer property in conciliating the fly-like acount He 
raised a disturbance and assumed *a great name to himself. When 
M‘asim Khan heard of this, he sent S‘aid Badakhshi to him in order 
herly advice and lead him to act m uni- 


that he might give him fat ; 
son (with the other rebels). ‘The wretch did not accept the advice 
and sent his own father into prison! In a short space of time 








1 TO. MS. 286 has a@layish instead 
of Graish, as if meaning that the pul- 
pit was contaminated by the pro- 


his own name. He gave himself 
| the title of Bahadur Shah. See 
_ Badayani, Lowe 307, where the verse 
composed for his signet is given. 
| He adds that he was afterwards 
killed by Agim K.’s servants, The 
_ [qbalnama also gives the quatrain. 
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he, from ignorance and cowardice, became still _ arrogant. 
Daring this confusion the report of the coming of the imperial 
army became prevalent, and M‘agim K. with many of the 
disaffected hastened off to Bengal. He left “Arab and some 
scoundrels in Patna, in order that he might exercise sway ig that 
province, and might set about plundering. Shaham K., from 
innate auspiciousness,° broke his promise ! and hoisted the standard 
of loyalty in Hajipir. In order to prove his feelings to the imperial 
servants he sent a force against Bahadur, but it was defeated and 
returned. Bahadur’s presumption was increased, but afterwards 
Shaham K. led a force in person and was victorious, and S‘aid (Ba- 
dalkhsi) was killed. Muhibb ‘Ali K. prevailed over ‘Arab who had 
come out of Patna. When he was defeated and came back, Sa‘adat 
. ‘Ali K., whom he had evilly instructed and had left in charge of his 
household, had the auspiciousness to turn away from him. ‘hat 
slumbrous-fortuned one went to his camp and made a fight, but 
was wounded and had to fly. About this time Muhibb ‘Ali K. took 
pos: sion of that city. ‘lhe troops spent some days in preparations, 
‘ then set out. Within the confines of Jaunpur, Uarsin K., 
K., Ghazi K., Ulngh K. and many other officers joined the 
; a distance of two kos from Ghazipir M‘asim K. Farun- 
oined the camp. As his babbling and futility were known to 
was decided thst he should go one or two stages in front as a 
rd so that they might be free from his molestation and might 
e to understand him. On the banks of the Ganges they heard 
vat trophe of Mogzaffar K., and fools opened the mouth of 
y. Th ou some were disheartened, the acute and comprehend- 


nd the depths of his (Mozaffar’s) misconduct and read 

‘Satre ae ee ait 

writing: of the rolling up of that carpet of presump- 
mn eee of 
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were Tarsiin K., Rajah Todar Mal, Rai Surjan, Rajah Askaran, Mih- 
tar K. and others. In the right wing were Muhibb ‘Ali 1 Shaham 
K., Mir Abu-l-Mogaffar and others. In the left wing were Sadiq cen 
Ulagh K., Nagib K., Qamar K. and others? In the vanguard 
were M‘asiim K. Farankhndi, §. Farid Bokhari, Saiyid Abu-l-qasim, 
Saiyid Abu-l-m‘aali, Saiyid ‘Abdul Wahid, Saiyid “Abdul Hadi 
and others. As some of the chief officers were faint-hearted and 
Some were inclined to brigandage, so it was arranged that from this : 
stage they should march armed, and prepared for battle. When 
‘Arab and Habib, and the other rebels who were stirring up the 
dust of strife in that neighbourhood, heard of the coming of the 
army, they retired. The traitors in the great camps—of whom the 
imperial servants were suspicious—did not get their opportunity. On 
7 Khurdad the army encamped at Monghyr. M‘agim K. Faran- 
khudi, who had long cherished evil thoughts, meditated the killing 
of Rajah ‘lodar Mal, so that obedience might lose its head, and that 
he himself might advance some steps to his goal. He equipped 
a number of vagabonds for the purpose of a review,' and expressed 
the wish that the Rajah should come to inspect them. ‘hat auspi- 
cious one was apprized of the plot and made excuses, and did not 
tear away the vei! over his (M‘agiim’s) conduct. = ieee 
At this time the ill-fated and wicked ones of Bengal passed on z 
from Garhi with the intention of fighting, and there was an 6 SAE: eae 
ment between some of the scouts of the victorious army ae i aa 
advanced party of the enemy. Jalalu-d-din Mas‘aiid, Jai Tawaci-— 
bashi and some others distinguished themselves. Rajah Todar 
held a council to deliberate on what should be done. 
brave men said that they should trust in God, and give battl 
| observers represented that a st 
every side, and that fidelity and 
distinguished from double fac 
| out “a K. Mari 
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mation about the circumstances of their companions. From skilful- 
ness and caution the last-mentioned opinion was approved of. On the 
16th entrenchments were made, and the officers exerted themselves 
in raising a wall and digging a moat. Ina short time four high and 
broad walls were constructed, and the fortress of the city became a 
citadel. On the 24th the rebels raised the dust of disturbance round 
about the place. ‘I'he imperialists replied by cannon and muskets, 
The brave men on both sides continually engaged in combats, and 
there were great deeds done. During these struggles many of the 
besieged threw the dust of disloyalty on their heads by joining the 
enemy. The ring-leaders were Tarkhan Diwana and Humayin Qiali 
and Shah Diwana.' By celestial aid the dust of destruction was soon 
laid, and crowds of the rebels came and made submission. 

One of the occurrences was the favouring of M. Koka, and the 
sending of lim to the eastern provinces. When H.M. heard from 
his confidants in the harem that the Kokaltash was ashamed and re- 
pentant, he accepted his apologies and increased his dignity. He 
conferred on him the high rank of a commander of 5000. At this 
time the report of the zealous servants arrived. ‘The fortifying of 
themselves, the evil conduct of their companions, the predominance 
of the foe, and requests for assistance were mentioned. H.M. gave 
his attention to the management of the army, and the Kokaltash 
begged for this service. “Perchance he might do good service and 
redeem his faults.” His wish was granted, and on the 29th he was 
exalted by the title of Khan A’zim, and given leave to depart. 
Saiyid © Abdullah K., Qasim K., Mirzada ‘Alt K., Ishqi K., Mukhtar 
Beg, Yanan Beg, Sikandar Cakni, Haidar Dost, Qadir ‘Ali, Usta 
Zakariya, Qambar Sahari and others went with him. They were 
honoured by receiving khilats and horses. An order was issued that 
when the Kokaltash should join the army, the officers should act 


809 according to his advice. 


Also at this time Hakim Abu-|-fath came to court and represented 
in eloquent terms the confusion in Bengal, and the disaffection 
of the soldiers there. He also related how he had thrown himself 
out of the fort (of Tanda?) and had travelled with blistered feet, 


VSee Badayani, Lowe. ‘The Iqbalnama has Humayun Qali and Shih 
Muhammad Diwana, 
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and had arrived at safety by the help of the holy influence (Ak- 
bar’s). He represented that though Mir M‘uizzn-l-mulk had at first, 
from wickedness, joined the rebels, yet he had afterwards, out of 
foresight, separated from them. The strange thing was that at this 
time, when the predominance of the rebels was being broken, and 
the lights of fortune were increasing, this turbulent man was talking 
foolishly in Jaunpir and was collecting the evilly-disposed. Maulana 
Muhammad Yezdi! was acting, shoulder to shoulder, with him in 
foolish talk and in strife-mongering. An order was given that Asad 
K. Turkaman * should hasten thither from Manikpir and bring the 
wicked ones to court. That loyal servant obeyed the order and 
arrested these men who were worthy of death. In the confines of 
Etawah the boat carrying the wicked men sank in the waves ° of the 
Jumna, and the world was cleansed somewhat from the stain of the 
evil and crookedy-walking ones. An order was sent by Ram Cand, 
to the Khan A‘zim that Mu‘izzu-l-mulk’s younger brother Mir ‘Ali 
Akbar should be sent to courfin chains from Zamaniya, Though 
he had not joined the rebels, yet he continually, by messages and 
foolish utterances, fomented the rebellion. He behaved with dis- 
obedience and tricks to the Kokaltash.. As the latter was acute and 
experienced, his (Mir ‘ Ali’s) wiles were not successful, Ram Cand 
and Haidar Dost brought him to court. The king’s kindness meds 
him withhold his hand from capital punishment, and so he sent him 
1S: a 
“s ae of the occurrences was the tearing away the mantle of 
deception of S. Qutb. In Jalesar, which is a dependency of Agra, 





Agra) in the Jumna. He says they 


Tabrizi i ext, but Yezdi, the | 
1 Tabrie mt into an old boat by 


i is ri : were put 
Va is ee) and has the support reas so, eae 
palpi oe guards, and that the boatmen were 
told to drown them. He adds that 
Qazi Yiaqab met with the same fate 


2 Apparently this is the Asad Beg 
of Elliot VI, 150. He was in the 
service of Abul Fagl. Asad K. was : 
oe virdar of Manikpir, B. 882. shortly afterwards. e 
A. BF. seems to represent the $ Maasir III. 231. B. 385 says he 
aft vir o és accident, and in thishe | was imprisoned for life, but this 
i 5 Jlowed by the Iqbalnama. But | does not appear from the text. 

a ani roundly asserts, Lowe 285, | 5 Evidently this is the S. Qutbu- 

Rar cee d a Akbar’s | d-din of Badayfint, Lowe 3808. Both 
ne 

re TN er (24 m. E. | he and Jamal belonged to Jalesar. 

orders 1 
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he had a hermitage of hypocrisy. He took advantage of the simple 
and spent his days in comfort. Suddenly, S. Jamal Bakhtiyar fell 
into his snare. He thought his tricks were miracles and reported 
them at court. Inasmuch as H. M. is a seeker after excellence in 
man, he wished to see him. As the Tncomparable Deity is his guar- 
dian, it occurred to him to send in the first instance some acute per- 
sons who could judge of the inner mind from outward actions, and 
could read hidden secrets on the tablet of the forehead. If the re- 
port was favourable he would visit his cell, If not, a large number 
310 of men would be converted (from credulity) ; M. Khan and Hakim 
Abul-fath were appointed to this service. ‘They ascertained that he 
was bad within and without, and reported to this effect. The world’s 
lord tried him in a strict balance and sent him to prison that he 
might abstain from deceiving men, and that truth might not be 
associated with folly; S. Jamal returned thanks and became 
circumspect again. That empty-handed one and seller of deceits 
became ashamed of his actions and set himself to amend his ways. 
God be praised for that by virtue of H. M.’s knowledge of spiri- 
tual and physical mysteries many of the tricksters of the age and 
employers of fraud left off their evil ways, and became travellers to 
the pure inn of auspiciousness. They turned their faces from the 
prayer mat of hypocrisy to the dust of supplication, and departed 
from egotism to worship of the Truth. ‘The great men of former 
times exerted themselves chiefly in cultivating the false and super- 
ficial ; on account of the difficulty of the task, and their inability, 
they paid less attention to the patronizing of the spiritual smiters of 
lies. At the present day, by the glorious Divine knowledge of the 
Lord of enlightenment this difficult task also approaches to comple- 
tion. The wise and just man knows that the spiritual and material 


sociis’ be correct he was a drunkard, 
for his friend and fellow-townsman 
Jamal was a noted toper. Qutbu-d- 
din was the man who challenged the 
thinks is means that he was intoxi- Padres to enter the fire, knowing, it 
cated with Divine love. Most prob- is said by the Jesuits, that his offer 
ably B. is right, and the words | would not be accepted. Badayant 
seem best translated by a drunken says Akbar sent him, outof jealousy, 
enthusiast. If the maxim ‘noscitur a to Bakkar. 


Badayini 299 calls him a maja 
tharabt and B. takes the latter 
epithet to mean that he was a 
wicked man. Mr. Lowe, however, 
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ador i 
nment, and the inward and outward cultivation of so many crowds 


upon crowds did not suggest themselves to any man in former ti 
and that the various classes of men did not emerge corntl arid 
desert of imitation to the city of inquiry. Formerly, spee h a 
forth from the privy-chamber to the court of publiatty it A oxi 
. . to the intelligence of the person addressed penne ty ae 
R present day it appears in proportion to the undendendony of the 


4 speaker. How admirably has my noble brother sung in his descrip- 
tion of that world-seeing one ! 


Verse. 
(He is) A light-handed bearer of the flagon, 
A breaker of the goblets of infatuated rivals, 
A cambist who tests the forgers, 
An assayer of the hearts of the alloyed. 
In wisdom and vision swift as the spheres, 
‘ Testing the Ka‘aba and the church, 

on Seated on the masnad of greatness, 
Breaking hundreds of idol-temples of hypocrisy. 
Closer of the stalls of deception, 

“Opener of the veil over earth, and elixir (i.e., the philo- 
sopher’s stone). 

On the throne he is content with poverty, 
He joins silk to the blanket (of the dervish), 
O’er the crown he spreads the sleeves (of the dervish), 
On the throne he practises the Quadragesima. 


58 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Tae Aprorntment or Snarir K. ro pe GuanptAN or Prince Sorpan 
MorAp, pre. 


(The first two pages of this chapter are taken up with a dis- 
quisition about education. ‘here is nothing valuable or interesting 
in it beyond the use at p. 312, |. 4, of the curious word “ Babrian”’ 
which has been supposed to refer to Babur, but which is really a 
Turkish word, properly spelt Bairiin, and meaning “old servants.” 
Sharif K. received his appointment on 8 Amardad, 18 July 1580. 
See B. 383. He was a brother of Shamsu-d-din Atgah K.) 


One of the occurrences was the death of Shuja’at K.! At the 
time when the wicked men of the eastern districts were making 
disturbance, some loyal servants and experienced men were sum- 
moned from distant provinces, and an order was issued that the officers 
of Gujarat and Malwa should give up the expedition to the Deccan, 
and prepare themselves for service. Wajahi~(?) Yasawal set off 
to bring Shuja’at K., and he set out in the beginning of Tir from 
Sarangpur to do homage. At the first stage the cup of his life was 
spilled, and the star of stability descended into the hollow of annihi- 
lation. ‘Iwaz Beg Barlis, Muhammad Qasim, Hazara Beg, Khusra, 
Khuda Quli, and many shameless and ungrateful servants plotted 
together, and made Haji Shihaibu-d-din their leader. They gave 
him a high-sounding name, and lay in ambush. At the end of the 
night most of the people started with their families and goods, and 
some marched on more quickly. The evil-doers made a disturbance, 
and there was a great outcry. His son Qawim K. went out in search 
of news, and was killed. Shuja‘at K. came out, and began to 
lament. He found that he himself was made a target and had to fly 


to his tent. On the way he received several wounds, There was 





\ 

This is probably right (see text III. 
307), the wa being a conjunction and 
not part of the name. 


1B 371. Lowe 292. 

2 The name is doubtful. Elliot V. 
418 has Hasan Tawaci bashi, but a 
MS. T. A. has Jai Tawaci baghi. 
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still a breath of life in him when his faithful servants put him into a 
haudah (‘amari) and set off to Sarangpur. From prudence and 
tact they travelled in such a way that many thought he was alive, 
and some, from this idea, marched along with them. In a short 
time these rightly-acting persons took refuge in the fortress of the 
town. ‘They gave out the good news of deliverance and beat high 
the drum of joy. The wicked went off into retirement. More 
worderful still, in that unprotected plain, they did not lay hands on 
his family and household, and they reached the place of safety 
without molestation. Many of the ungrateful slaves of gold had 
thought that the affair was completed and had stretched out their 
hands for rapine. When the news of bis being alive came, some took 
steps to protect property. ‘The wicked grew frightened and took the 
road of obscurity. In a short time they were seized by the wrath of 
justice and naceived various kinds of punishment, The chief cause of 
the disturbance was the evil conduct of the servants (quluqe?an) and 
the harshness and unworthiness of the master. He withheld the 
pay ment ! of the soldiers’ wages without reason, and abused them in 
bad language. He did not show loyalty and right-thinking. How gis 
could the heart not be alienated under such circumstances, and the 
"0S 3 sratitude not lose its leaves ? 
ag ee news came to court, HM. craved forgiveness 
for this traveller to the holy land, and set himself to Orren ee, the 

‘Ovi He dispatched Sharif K. to gather together the dispersed 
Lt eee Aen der that his son Baz Bahadur should come 


, iss an or 
ones, and issued an 7 directed that. the other foe naldene 


from Gujarat and assist, an 


i Is. ‘ 
should not depart from his counse p 
Also at this time Shahbaz K. came to court. He had been 


sent to chastise the presamptuous puss an the ier ohh 
Owing to his energy and good service Rana ee a se 
vagabond, and fell upon evil days. a noe “7 pes 
would be his last day, and blistered his feet with running 








« ext’ » (batta ?), Lt 
= Se “He means “extra pay ( . 
L Sirbart miajib bax dashta. He seen pagina)? ad, and is s0 


withheld the extra pay (of the i een ca 
Idiers).” An obscure passage in used in tex! i 

so) E 

Badayini, text IT. 285 top line, seems 

to refer to his rejection ofa soldier's 

request. Probably sirbari here 


sirbart-i-badgumant means * increase 


of suspicion.” 















z possession of nearly 300 boats full of the munitions of war. There 
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terror. He (Shahbaz K.) also made a successful attack on the abode 
of 'Tejmal Sesodiah. Many of the wicked were slain, and his houses 
were plundered. That neighbourhood was cleansed of wicked per- 
sons and made a military station. Great fear of him fell upon the 
jll-fated ones. When the dust of dissension rose high in the eastern 
districts, he was sent for in order that he might be dispatched 
thither. On 7 Tir he did homage, and gathered material and 
spiritual advantages. About this time there came representations 
from the eastern army to the effect that in the absence of H.M. 
the settlement of the disturbances would take a long time. Though 
the prescient mind knew that this raw rebellion had not the leaven 
of stability, and that it did not require another army, and still less 
the presence of the royal standards, yet, to soothe the imperial 
servants, and from motives of caution, he ordered the dispatch of 
reinforcements. ‘These left on the 15th. Babii Mankali, Selim K. 
Sarmir, Qasim Badakhshi, S. Adam, Nasib Turkamin, 8. Kabir, 
Hakim Mogaffar, ‘Abdu-l-Qaddis, Bahadur ‘Ali and many others 
accompanied them and took with them large supplies of money. 

One of the occurrences was the falling of the enemies’ fleet into 
the hands of the brave men of the eastern army. The presumption 
of the enemy had increased on account of their numbers, of the 
fewness of the imperial soldiers, of their being shut up in a fort, 
and of the double-dealing of some of them. As the food for the 
besieged came by land and water, M. Sharafu-d-din Husain and 
M‘asim K. went by way of Patna and seized the land-route. They 


also fitted out their fleet and meditated closing the other means of 


access, When news came that the boats were nine kos away from 
the evil crew, Sadiq K., Ulugh K., Naqib K., Baqir Safarci and 
many other brave men hastened by land, while Rai Patr Das was 
sent with some braye men by water. Mihtar K. and a body of men 
were taken across the river in order that they might march rapidly 
on that side, ‘The skilful and active men moved rapidly, and got 

8 a great accession of strength to the impe 
had their heads knocked against the st 
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he did not succeed by gentle means, he made him over to wicked 
shameless men, and he was nearly dying under torture. By oe 
luck ‘Arab Bahadur, on account of old friendship, rose up, and took 
charge of him on the pretext that he would induce him to give up 
his accumulations. He took the chains off his feet, and set himself 
to soothe him, The Khwaja got his opportunity and escaped 
along with some others. He joined himself to Rajah Sangram in 
Gorakpur. On account of the roads vemg closed, and there being 
little open country, he could not join the army, but he became a 
great cause of harassing the enemy. He continually attacked their 
convoys, and laid hold of their cattle when they came ont to graze. 
In a short time Hasan ‘Ali ‘Arab, Afaq Diwana, M. Husain Nisha- 
piri, ‘Ali Quli, ‘Aziz and many well-disposed persons, who had 
joined the enemy out of helplessness, waited upon the Khwaja. 
Nearly 1200 men collected together, and the assemblage of the 
enemy slackened, and there was some dispersion of them. Their 
prosperity suffered diminution. 

One of the occurrences was the imprisonment of Shah Mangur 
Diwan. From his practice in accounts, and seeking after profit (for 
the government), he looked narrowly into the transactions of the 
army, and giving his attention to one side only of a Vizier's duties 
he pressed forward the rules of demand. He is a Vizier, who by 
acuteness and the strength of honesty preserves the revenue, and 316 
also looks after the servants of God (i.e. Muhammadans, or here 
probably men in general) and considers the mean between libétality 
and rigour,' and between severity and softness, to be the highway, 
and regards the living with friends and foes on the same terms, as 
the middle course of truth. He does not abandon what is suitable 
for the time and place, nor does he regard the collecting of gold as- 
the finest of occupations, but lives with an open brow, a sweet tongue, 
a strong heart, a gracious soul, and’ a constant qostee He closes 
the eye of envy and opens the door of wide taleRaiiOH, HS shuts 
the shop of fastidiousness* and hard-bargaining and drives away 
from men dealings at a high tariff, Mayhap, by this noble course 





1 The text and se MSS. have dad- * graciousness and awe,” otherwise 
sii y there is no antithesis. - 

w-dihish, which gener ally means — 

liberality, but I think that the true | 2 ‘Text wrongly has makashad 


reading must be dad-u-dahshat instead of mashkal. ‘The sentence is 
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the tribes of mankind may emerge from the market of loss and 
gain, and gather eternal bliss in the garden of devotion. Also the 
accountant (mastawfz) should have something else to do besides 
clerking,! and stirring up of strife, and collecting arrears, and 
increasing the revenue. He should remove interested motives and 
watch over the account-department. ‘The Khwaja went out of his 
proper course and set himself to increase the revenue. Nor did he 
consider the disturbances of the time and the crisis of the age, but 
demanded payment of arrears, Rajah Todar Mal reported that the 
imperial servants were engaged in a hot war, and that the market 
of sacrifice of life (sirbazi, lit. playing with one’s head) was active. 
The government-officers were at such a time of contest acting 
without consideration or knowledge of the times, and had closed the 
purse of liberality and were demanding the payment of revenue 
that had already been levied (7). What name could be given to 
this kind of presumption? And to what set could he belong who 
made demands out of reason? ‘The just sovereign deprived him of 
employment and made him over to Shah Quli K. Mahram. He 
bestowed the high office of Vizier upon Wazir K. 
in the eastern provinces bound anew the girdle of devotion on receipt 
of this great favour, and advanced the foot of courage. Many 
abandoned ingratitude and made submission. Would that they had 
also entered the pure spot of loyalty, and retired from soul-injuring 
wickedness and eyil thoughts ! 

One of the occurrences was that Prince Daniel—the jewel of 
the throne of the Caliphate—was sent off to Ajmere. ‘The * wise 


The combatants 


obscure and metaphorical. Bada- Todar Mal’s report is given. It is 





ytini, Lowe, 287, tells us that Akbar 
was fond of using the word “shop” 
in an allegorical sense. 3 

! Text nek basict, “ good thoughts.” 
But the 1.0. MSS. and the context 
show that the true reading is 
bitiketgit, from bittket a Turkish 
word meaning a clerk. See J. IT. 47. 

2 Perhaps this means that the 
officers alleged that the payment had 
been made to the wrong person. Cf. 
Elliot V. 419 where an abstract of 


= 





there said that Qazi ‘Ali Baghdadi 
was appointed to assist Wazir K. 

8 A, B.'s object is to explain why 
Akbar ceased to make his annual 
pilgrimage to Ajmere. He, therefore, 
tells us that there are two kinds of 
religious worship. One is, good 
deeds (works), and the other is cere- 
monials, the visiting of shrines and 
the like, As Akbar was a sovereign 
he practised both, but as at this time 
spiritual religion was on the increase, 


ee 5 
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sovereign fashions and adorns, in the w 
enlightenment, the palace of dominion, 
religious worship. 


orkshop of inquiry and 
according to two kinds of 
Firstly, he, from enduring perception, bestows 
the glory of truth on the auspicious record of his deeds, and by the 


assistance of wisdom, which is the house-lord of this variegated 
dwelling (viz., the palace of dominion)—and the controller of the 
market-places of social intercourse—he holds his nature in check. 
In this kind of worship there is no topsy-turyiness. But as the 
mastery of the transitory world has been made the veil over the 
leadership of the spiritual world, he also makes use of what the 
superficial regard as the worship of the incomparable Deity, and 
out of consideration for the feelings of contemporaries takes accounts 
of its defect and excess. For all his thought is how to preserve 
the simple from devious paths and wrong ideas, and to keep the 817 
world clear from the mist of shortness of thought. he visiting the 
tombs of departed men of awakened heart he considers as an 
instance of such shallowness. If union with the spirit of the saint 
be the object, then nearness or remoteness does not matter. If the 
idea be to reverence worn-out dust then it is polytheism! and 
idolatry. At this time, when there was an increase of spiritual 
worshippers, and of the gatherers of truth, and those who saw into 
the substance of things had obtained vogue, and the short-sighted 
and superficial had put on the garb of true worship, the idea of the 
necessity of this kind of worship (visiting shrines, ete.) became 
erased from the mind of the world’s lord, Moreover at this time 
there was no administrative work to be done in that quarter 
(Ajmere), and there were various things to be transacted at the 
capital. Of necessity he withdrew from his intention (of visiting 
Ajmere) and devoted his yaluable time to what was fitting. But as 
that bounteous shrine (Ajmere) was an opportunity for displaying 
abundant liberality, and many indigent persons attained their 
wishes thereby, it occurred to his celestial mind that one of his 





to J. III. 362 occurred on 6 Rajab. 
In this year (988) that date corres: 
ponded, or nearly so, to 4 Shah- 


and also he had many weighty mat- 
ters to attend to, he desisted from 
going to Ajmere in person. Daniel 
seems to have timed his visit so as riytir, ie. middle of August. 
to be present at the anniversary of | \ Shartk-m'abud?. See Hughes 
the saint's death, which according | Dict. Islam, 579. 
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children should visit the place, and gratify the wishes of expectants. 
On 19 Amardad, about 80 July 1580, the luminary of fortune’s 
heaven (Prince Daniel) was given leave to depart. S. Jamal, Madhi 
Singh, 8. Faigi, Jamal K. and other intimate courtiers went with 
him, On 4 Shahriyir he distributed various properties, and a 
world ran over with gifts. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Hakim-al-Mulk ' to 
the Hijaz. His avaricious heart was tied to the world, and this idea 
did not occur to him. He was given leave as a retribution for his 
yacillations. The means he tried to avert it were unsuccessful, and 
he left on the 5th (Shahriyar, August 1580) with all his accumula- 
tions, looking backwards with the eye of regret. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the prince from 
Ajmere. He had reached that place quickly, and had scattered 
bounties, All the indigent reaped joy. On the 8th he did homage. 

Also at this time one came to court who had no shape of ears 
and no orifice? Yet he had heard perfectly what was said to him. 
Apparently, the melodists of the palace of fate communicate to 
mortals the glories of the dominion conjoined with eternity, and the 
wondrous, daily-increasing fortune quickens the audition of the 
earlass ones of the Age! 

One of the occurrences was the increase in the responsibility of 
Vtmad K. Gujrati. H.M. always desired to reward him for his good 


1 Hakimu-l-Mulk, who is distinct 
from Hakim ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, was from 


Akbar as a Pope, and that after- 
wards he opposed A.F. He was 
Gilan and his name was Shamsu-d- distinguished as a physician, and is 
din, Badaytni has an account of included in the list of physicians at 
him, ITI. 161, which has been copied p. 542 of Blochmann’s Ain, He is 





into the Darbar Akbari, p. 758. See 
also Badaytini, Lowe, pp. 288, 298. 
He was given five lacs of rupees to 
distribute to the poor at Mecca. 
According to Badayiini, Akbar asked 
Hakimu-l-Mulk to come back, but 
he refused to do so, and died in 
Mecca. Probably the “ vacillations” 
laghzashha reterred to by A. F, mean 
that at first Hakimu-l- -Mulk signed 
the famous document acknowledgin g 


« 





also mentioned under the 26th year 
in the T. Akbari. : 

2 The T. A., Elliot V. 420, states 
that Akbar made the man a daily 
allowance. See also Badayini, 
Lowe, 296, who connects the estab- 
lishment of the “ Dumb House” with 
this incident. It would appear from 
A.FP.s remarks that he refers special- 
ly to the man’s hearing the words 


i tha Akbar addressed to him, — 


me vs aes 
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behaviour at the first conquest of Gujarat. At this time, when th 
inscription of auspiciousness and happy augury was read on the 
tablet of his forehead, H.M., the granter of desires, showed him 


favour, and gave him the Sarkar of Pattan in fief. The care of the 8318 


pe eal at wy entrusted to him. Thirty elephantsand 
oon o 8 were given to him when he was sent off, and 
vas sent with him as his counsellor. 

One of the occurrences was the return of Yusuf K. Cak to the 
government of Kashmir. It has been described to what distress he 
had been reduced by the wickedness of the people of that country, 
and how he had, by the guidance of good fortune, come to the court 
of fortune. Saiyid Mubarak came to the throne by the plausibility 
and magical strains of sedition-mongers. Before two months had 
elapsed, evil and shameless men had consigned him to the cell of 
obscurity and had raised to power Lohar Cak the cousin of Yasuf K. 
When he (Yusuf) had done homage, he received various fayours, and 
was given leave to go to Kashmir. An order was issued that the 
Punjab officers should give him the convoy of a suitable army. The 
Kashmirians awoke from their sleep of neglect, and proceeded to 
adopt remedies. Krom fear of the victorious troops, they had 
recourse to entreaties. They impressed him with the thought 
of the eyil that would be caused by the coming of the army and 
sent for him to come alone. Before the force had been arranged, 
and before communicating the secret, he went off quickly, and was 
received in Baramgala ' by several of the noted men of the country. 
The new ruler got information of this, and appointed Shams Cak, 
Haidar Cak, and many others to effect a deliverance. They came 
forward in battle-array. He (Yisuf) did not see in himself the 
power of fighting, and left this road, and went off to Sonpir.? 
Lohar Cak opposed him with some troops. As the flower of his 
army had gone off to the other place, Yisuf K. took him at a 
disadvantage and on 28 Aban, 8 November, 1580, crossed the Bihat 
(the Jhelam or Vitasta) and dispersed the opposing force without a 





| 
but perhaps it is gartiwa siitwar” by 
2 There is the variant Sdaipitr. the route of defiles. Apparently the 
The Iqbalnama seems to have “the place is Sopoor near the Wolar 
defile of Siipir, garwa-i-Suipir, | lake. Haidar Malik calls it Sonpiir. 
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serious engagement. 


Lohar Cak fell into his hands. From fore- 


sight he deprived * him of the light of his eyes, and in consequence 
of the great help thus received, the water that had strayed ° fell into 
its channel, and he attained the government of Kashmir. 


One of the occurrences was the 
of Maldeo. Though this foolish wr 
the threshold, he out of short-sighte 


disgrace of Candar Sen the son 
etch had had the bliss of kissing 
dness and perverse fate took to 


insubordination, as has already been related. He went off to the 


corner of obscurity in terror of the world-conquering army and 
waited for an opportunity of making a disturbance. Then he came 
out from the defiles, and stirred up strife in some of the estates of 
the province of Ajmere. An order was issued to Payinda Muham- 
mad K. Moghal, Saiyid Hashim, Saiyid Qasim, and other fief-holders 
of that neighbourhood that they should be alert and harmonious, 
and should inflict due punishment on that turbulent fellow. They 


319 obeyed the order, and turned their f 


aces towards executing the 


service. That ill-fated one confronted the army of fortune, and a 


severe engagament took place. 


and retired into the desert of failure. 


1 The Iqbalnéma enables us to 
make an important correction here. 
The text has a3 soo) % rah 
nawardida bagirist, but neither the 
Cawnpore ed. nor the two LO. MSS. 
have the word rah, and it appears 
from the Iqbalnima that Yasuf 
blinded Lohar Cak~ mil dar casm-i- 
ao kashida. ‘he word then is nir- 
dida and not nawardida, and A.I. 
plays on the word peshbini, fore- 


He suffered thousands of losses 


sight. The account of Yasuf Shah's 
success is given at great length by 
Haidar Malik. He mentions the 
blinding of Lohar Cak and two 
others. 

2 The Lucknow ed. explains this 
as meaning that success came at a 
time of despair. But there is noth- 
ing in Haidar Malik’s account of the 
contest to support this view. 


ee 
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CHAPTER LIT. 
Tae Dergar or tHe Resets IN THE HAsTeRN PROVINCES. 


From the time that they lay opposite to the victorious army, 
and had removed the veil and taken to crooked ways—as has al- 
ready been related—the lovers of fame came out every day and 
with fortitude and bravery brightened the faces of joy. They laid 
the dust of the battlefield with the lustre of a fresh countenance. 
The audacious and futile had their honour spilled, and sate in the 
dust of shame in retribution for their evil thoughts. Though 
Tarsin K., Rajah Todar Mal, Muhibb ‘Ali K., and M‘agiin K. 
Farankhad¥ observed the rules of leadership, and did not sally 
forth, yet Sadiq K., 8. Farid, ‘Ulugh K. and other energetic combat- 
ants brought new jewels to market, and the trade of the taking 
and giving of life went on briskly. The wise sovereign kept 
a watchful eye on the wonders of Divine providence, and some- 
times from abundant love and graciousness had compassion on 
the ignorance and sufferings of those who had gone astray, and 
sometimes rendered thanks to God for the approaching retribution 
of the evil-doers and the progress of the right-thinking which his 
knowledge of mysteries had imparted to him. On account of his 
ruling the spiritual kingdom he often gave that crew the go-by, 
and without any change of purpose, did not give his mind to redress 
matters. Butas the incomparable Deity had left to the shoulders 
of the genius of that unique one of creation the adornment of the 
outer world, he, of necessity, gave some attention to the laying the 
dust of disturbance. He sent one army after another under the 
command of firm loyalists, and also sent much money and so gave 


‘renewed strength to the hearts of the public, He constantly sent 


chosen servants of his court such as Peshrau K., Jamil, Salih, 
Yainu-d-din,' and Tara Chand, by relays of horses, and so increased 





1 Badayani 291, who says that rupees to Rajah Todar Mal. Tara 
Zainr-d-din wes a relative of Shah- Cand is perhaps the son of the trea- 
paz K.,and that he brought a lac of surer Bhagwan Das. : 
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courage and activity. The water of the powerful Fortune cooled 


the ardour of the enemy, and the deluge of annihilation destroyed” 


the cohesion of those headless and footless ones. During the two 
months that the wicked rebels came and sate round the fortress, 
their condition daily grew worse. Though the Khan A’zim, Shah- 
baz K. and other officers did not arrive, yet the rebels were alarmed 
by the news of their coming, and their position ceased to be pros- 
perous. The cautious and far-sighted, who had not decided for a 
pitched battle, determined to come out of the fort and bring the 


320 jewel of bravery to the market, and to adorn the battlefield by 


deeds of valour. On hearing of this, the wicked and empty-headed 
rebels set themselves on 15 Amardad (25 July 1580) to take flight 
and went into the desert of vagabondage. Some of the victorious 
soldiers thought this was a stratagem to encourage them and induce 
them tocome out. They were not aware that the rebels had lost 
their power, and were hastening away to put themselves in safety 
before the arrival of the imperial troops. Though the far-sighted 
ones of the camp knew the real facts, yet, out of caution, they did 
not put their foot outside. Next day, after much discussion, they 
came out of their entrenchments. Muhibb ‘Ali K., Mihr ‘Ali K. and 
other brave combatants formed the vanguard. From want of know- 
ledge, and from cireumspection, they moved forward in an irresolute 
manner (with two minds). At length, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, who 
was in the hill country, and was seeking for a means of joining, as 
has already been mentioned, arrived with 1200 horse, and repre- 
sented the confusion of the enemy. The miserable plight of the 
foe became patent to the whole army, and another kind! of ap- 
prehension occurred to them. In spite of abundance of evil 
thoughts, the small amount of feeling, and the active bazaar of 
double-facedness, the heavenly aid brightened their countenances. 
“When the brilliancy® and the victoriousness of the imperial officers, 
and of the pious servants came to the august hearing, he returned 
thanks to God and joined devotion with joy. 

Now that the narration has come thus far, it is necessary that 





! Presumably that the enemy 
would not stand. 
2 The word bahriizt cojyr@, which 


is not in the dictionaries, occurs 
again here. See above, p. 250, and 
below, p. 381. 
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the pen should write something about the condition of Bengal, and 


that the book of instruction for the seekers after enlightenment 
should be completed. 


Events or THAT Counrry. 


When the work of the makers of counterfeit had been tested, 
and their unjust balances had been detected, the ill-fated ones 
regarded the depth of their fall as the height of their ascension. 
Some of them stayed in the country and ended in eternal ruin, and 
many hastened to the damaging field of battle, as has been related. 
Qiya K.! in Orissa, Murad K. in Fathabad, and M. Nijat K. in 
Satgaon, had the words of good service on their tongues, but they 
made not a single step from the wide expanse of talk to the 
pure spot of action. Before the veil of his honour was rent, 
Murad K.? died a natural death. Mukund, the landholder of that 
part of the country, invited his sons as his guests, and put them to 
death, and laid hold of his estate. Qiya K.’s days ended in failure, 


‘for they mixed® the poisonous herbs of annihilation with the draught 


of life. ‘Uhe landholders of that country got the upper hand. Qatla 
marched against M. Nijat, who made an unsuccessful fight in Selima- 
bad and fled to the protection of Partab Bar* Firingi. Time in- 
structed the double-faced ones by punishment, and suitable retribu- 
tion. About this time Babai Qaqshal was smitten with a sore 
disease, but in spite of his dangerous condition he sent Hamzaban to 
help (bar si) M. Nijat. He heard in midway of the success of 321 
Qatli and hastened thither. Noar Mangalkot® he had an engage- 
ment with Qatli. He was defeated, and with blistered feet departed 


1 A sentence very similar to this not agree with the account given at 
ocours at p. 291. Nijat or Niyabat p: 341 of text. But it does agree 
K., as we learn from the T. M‘agami, | with A. B.'s language here. Perhaps 
Malet 135, had been married to Na- | both Qiya Khans were im Ones 
hid Begam’s daughter, but was sepa- | viz, Qiya K. Gang and Qiya K. 


5 : 3 and 464. 
her. She afterwards Hasan. See B. 34: 
oe aa ; $ If this is Tavares, he must have 


‘ried M. Baqi of Sind and was 
pi : left Akbar’s service. See. B. 440, 


ar 374 and J.A.S.B. for 1878, | 1, The Iqbalnama calls him Tab 
Bar. 
ae 5 A town N.E. Bardwan. B. 440. 


8 It appears from the Iqhalnama 
that he was poisoned. But this does 
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to the desert of ruin. Baba prepared for revenge, and Qatli came 
forward with plausible speeches and wiles, As the stewards of fate 
bring one misfortune after another on those who are disloyal to 
eternal dominion, the illness of that ringleader of sedition, and 
capital of the family of turbulence, ended in the incurable pain of 
cancer.! Every day they put two sirs of flesh into the wound to 
feed the maggots (ya@nwardn). When he had awakened somewhat 
from the long sleep of neglect and infatuation he said constantly, 
“My wickedness and faithlessness to my salt have brought me to 
this wretched state.” When the Bihar rebels heard of his mortal 
disease, they dispersed. M. Sharafu-d-din Husain and Jabbari and 
some evil-doers went to Bengal. M‘asim K. Kabuli and a set of 
ill-fated ones went under the guidance of the zamindar of Gidhaur 
to Bihar. ‘Arab Bahadur and Niram, the son of Tarkhan, and some 
others, applied themselves to brigandage. Soon their reputation was 
spilt by the might of Fortune. Caudhri? Kishna was conveying 
treasure for the assistance of the prosperous (the imperialists). 
“Arab, Niram and others hurried off to plunder it, but he (Kishna) 
skilfully hastened on and arrived at the fort of Patna. They 
invested the fort, Bahadur® K. defended it loyally. At this time, 
when the officers were praying for victory, and were proceeding 
slowly in pursuit of the enemy, they got this news, and left the 
route of M‘agim K. and went off to Patna. They agreed that the 
main army should proceed, stage by stage, according to proper 
rules, while some active men should press forward. M‘asim K. 
Farankhadi begged for this service. As Rajah ‘lodar Mal was 
distressed by his evil thoughts he granted him leave, but from 
farsight he appointed Muhibb ‘Ali K. and Mihr ‘Ali K. to follow him 
with some loyal troops. Ata time when the rebels had taken the 
outworks* of the fort, and the position of the garrison had become 





1 Khirah. Cancer in the face, B. | has“ Kighta Mangal, one of the trusty 
269 n. 1, qu. lupus, or leprosy? A.F. _— treasurers (Khazancian) of the king.” 
describes it as if it were the morbus He was conveying the money from 
pedicularis. the court. 

2 Caudhri was a name apparently 8B. 495. 
for those in charge of the mints. +The text has nakhastan qil'a 


The 1.0. MSS. have kishta. This | without any izafat. I have taken 
agrees with the Iqbalnama which | the phrase to mean the outworks. 
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critical, the above-named arrived and opened the hand of valour. 
The rebels made some resistance and were defeated, and by the 
Divine protection, no harm came to the forts or the treasure. 
Though M‘asiim K. had done good service, yet without the approval 
of the imperial servants he cherished evil thoughts and went off to 
Jaunpur. On the way he took Hajipir from the servants of Baha- 
dur.' On the day when fortune was adverse, and the victorious 
army was hotly engaged, that evil-doer had come out of Tirhut and 
seized many places. From that time Sarkar Hajipix was in his 
possession. 


But perhaps the meaning is they at end of his abridgment of this 
had nearly taken the fort. chapter. Near the same place he 

l This must be the Bahadur son of mentions that the name of ‘Asi was 
Badakhshi, who set up asa king in given to M‘asim Kabuli by Akbar, 
Tirhut. The I.0. MSS. have no and that he shall henceforth call him 
conjunction before the words “on | by that name. It appears from 
that day” dmriz, though the text has Stewart’s Hist. of Bengal, etc., that 
wa d@nrizs. I suppose that Bahadur’s Todar Mal caused the dispersion of 
taking of Hajipir refers to some the rebels by inducing the zamindars 
earlier period. See the author of to refuse their supplies. 


Tqbalnama’s remarks about Bahadur 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


M‘asom K. Kasunl MAKES A NIGHT ATTACK, AND IS DEFEATED. 


At the time when the disturbance caused by ‘Arab Bahadur was 
put down, the victorious army departed from Serai! Rani to Bihar 
in order to settle the affair of M‘agim K, Kabuli, and to clear the 
garden of the land of the weeds and rubbish of rebellion. Owing 
to the continual occurrence of clouds and rain it halted on the bank 
of the Pun-pun. When the weather moderated, it proceeded onward 
on the road of service. The rebel came out of Bihar and proceeded 
towards the foot? of the northern hill country. On 15 Mihr (end of 
September 1580) the army reached the town of Gaya. At dawn the 
enemy left that place and halted at the flourishing city ® of Bahira. 
Next day the imperialists marched four kos and encamped. On 
account of the great amount of water the arrangements for encamp- 





| 

1 This must be the Rani Serai of | The imperialists pursued him, and 
Tiefenthaler I. 420. He says it is | did this somewhat too hastily and 
six kos (miles) from the town of | carelessly for he turned back upon 
Bihar and also six kos from the south them near Shergotty(?) and made a 
bank of the Ganges. It must then night attack in which he was nearly 
be to the N. of Bihar. | successful. 

2 Ba damana-i-kohistan-i-shimali. 8 M‘amira-i-shahr Bahira. There 
By the northern hill-country is does not seem to be any place of 


meant hills south of Gaya and in this name at the present day. But 
Hazaribagh, ete. This is shown by ! Leonjecture that it is Shergotty, the 
the ‘Ain text I. 416, J, II. 149, where | name of which is properly “Shahr 
the breadth of the province of Bihar ghati,” a large and well-known place 
from North to South is stated as ex- at the foot of the ghats or mountain- 


tending from Tirhut to the northern passes leading from the Highlands 
hill country, shimalt kohsar. M'a- of Chutia Nagpar to the plain of 
giim had gone off from before Mon- | Bibar. Beames, J.A.S.B. for 1885, 
ghyr to the South and West of Bihar = 1, 169, In the Ain it is called 
under the guidance of the Rajah of | Gbati Bihar (not Ghatisar as in J.)- 


Gidhaur, text, p. 321. Buthe wasun- | It may, however, be Pahra or Kati 


able to maintain his ground against 
Todar Mal and so was marching 
southwards towards Hazaribagh. 


Bahra, both of which places are en- 
tered in J. II. 154. 


= * ane or 
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ing were not carried out. The impetuosity of the combatants, and the 
paucity of the enemy led many into neglect. That sedition-monger 
was two farsangs off. Though rumours of his evil designs were 
current, and experienced and alert men spoke about keeping the 
soldiers in order, they were not successful, But Rajah Todar Mal 
in his quarters and Sadiq ‘Ali in his, did not lose the thread of 
foresight, and remained ready for battle. That night was the 
watch of Ulugh! K. Habshi and his force. The leader slept on the 
bed of negligence, and sent his somnolent servants to be watchful! 
The enemy who had lost courage, recovered it on seeing the ill-timed 
cautiousness of the imperialists, and their slow-marching, and set 
themselves to make a disturbance. As they did not find in them- 
selves the power to fight by day, they thought of behaving like 
owls and of making an attack in the darkness of night. When a 
watch of the night had passed, they attacked with a large force. 
They defeated the neglectful vanguard, and Mah Beg and some 
Abyssinians were slain. Their presumption increased, and they laid 
hands on the imperial camp, and the deluge of turbulence reached 
the quarters of Sadiq K. He stood firm and behaved bravely ; the 
heroes who loved their reputation devoted their lives. 


Verse. 
Ll not call them two armies, but two mountains of Qaf. 
They stood drawn up in the arena. 
So hot was the engagement 
That steel swords made the rocks soft. 


At this time when things were in the balance, and loss showed 
its face from afar, Kamil K. faujdar brought up two elephants 
swift as the wind, and imparted lustre to the battle. The evil- 
doers fell into confusion, and the breeze of victory began to blow on 
the rosebush of the hopes of the good servants. The roses of the 
battlefield bloomed from being watered by the cheerful of coun- 
tenance. Great deeds were done by the courageous, and by the 
sky-high elephants. Every arrow that reached the elephants was 323 
regarded by them as an incitement to activity and increased their 


spirit. ‘They cast down with their tranks the enemy’s horsemen. 





1 B, 437. See Baday ini, Lowe 292, and Elliot Vv, 418. 
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Highty-two arrows stuck in one elephant, and fifty-five in another. 
Many of the imperial servants were wounded, but owing to the 
Divine protection none were fatally injured. By the help of heaven 
a great victory revealed its countenance. If the narrowness of their 
energy had been a little widened, and they had followed up 
their victory, this would have been the last revolution of the 
heavens for the enemy. But the country was full of water, and 
their enterprise was at a low level, and the roads were full of 
jungle. The victorious troops were on their guard till morning. 
When the sun took possession of the earth, they came out of camp 
and halted near the city of Bahira, and though they knew that the 
enemy was three kos off, they did not pursue them. 

One of the occurrences was that the Khan ‘Azim joined the 
army. Inasmuch as the incomparable Deity increases the fortune of 
the world’s lord, the great rebellion had subsided before the armies 
effected a junction. The daily increase of dominion was impressed 
on high and low. The cause of the delay in the arrival of the 
Kokaltash was that when he crossed at Causa, he was detained by 
the rebellion of Dalpat Ujjainiya. His short-sighted companions 
represented his power in exaggerated terms, and he listened to them 
and set himself to punish that presumptuous one. About the same 
time Shahbaz K. arrived, and the Khan ‘Azim also kept him back, 
and represented to him the necessity for punishing the landholder. 
As the celestial superintendents were engaged in displaying ! the won- 
ders of daily-increasing fortune, the plannin s of the imperial ser- 
vants were not happy, and the effects of their energies were stayed 
by the performance of this part of their work. Jagdespir, the seat 
of the rebel, was plundered. The forests which also contained 
miry places were a help to the rebels. ‘lhe imperialists halted there, 
and tested their valour in daily engagements. Meanwhile babblers 
caused a dissension between the Khan ‘Azim and Shahbaz K. and 
the light of concord became dark. The Kokaltash withdrew his 








1 The meaning is that heaven was 
showing the wondrous good fortune 
of Akbar by allowing his servants 
_ to make mistakes and yet producing 
tual success. Dalpat was the 






| 


he was Gajpati’s uncle. He is reck- 
oned as the 74th Ujjainiah chief, 
Gajpati being the 78rd, Dalpat, or 
Dalpati, or Dulip Shah is said to 
have been Rajah from 1577 to 1601. 
See B. 513 and n. 
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hand from the work, and went off towards the army, on the 18th, ie. 
the day after the night-attack, he joined the camp, and a fresh 
lustre was given to affairs. 

One of the occurrences was the death of S‘aadat ‘Ali K. ‘Arab 
Bahadur and some rebels marched against Shahbaz K. The officers 
out of caution sent S‘addat ‘Ali K., Qamar K.., Payinda and Rustam 
with auxiliary troops. On their arrival, the rebels dispersed, 334 
Shahbaz K. placed troops here and there for the protection of the 
country, and he assigned the fort of Kant,! which is a dependency 
of Rohtis, to S‘aadat ‘Ali K., Payinda, Rustam and the landholder 
Rip Narain. ‘Arab and Dalpat had their opportunity and made an 
attack. A great engagement took place. Though they could not 
guard the fort, they guarded their honour and staked their short 
lives in a worthy manner. Though S‘aadat ‘Ali K. had, at the 
beginning of the rebellion, been a kindler of strife, yet he spent his 
last breath in loyalty. ‘Arab, from his depraved disposition, drank 
some of his blood. He stained his forehead with some of it, and 
gave new lustre to villainy. 

One of the occurrences was the departure of many rebels from 
When the Khan ‘Azim joined the army of 
fortune there was great rejoicing. The evil-doers relinquished the 
idea of battle and hastened off in failure to Bengal, though, owing 
to the evil thoughts of some, they were not pursued, nor was an 
expedition made into Bengal, so that the ingrates might have nee 
their wings and feathers burnt off and have received the retmoution 
due to their deeds. But proper steps were taken for the reducing 
Bihar into order, and there was profound peace in that territory. 
On the? 20th Muhibb ‘Ali K. was sent off and the country was made 
over to his watchfulness from Shahr Bahira to Rohtas. Saiyid 
Mozaffar and Mir M‘asim® of Bhakar and other servants accom- 


the province of Bihar. 











from the Sone,’ and is in the Mirzapotr 
district. It is the fort which was 
occupied for a time by Chait Singh. 


l ‘So int text. ‘But apparently it is | 
the Kot of the Ain J. TL. 157 which | 


is described as having a stone (san- 
gin) fort. Beames, J.A.S.B. for 1885, 
p. 181, thinks that Kot must be the 
« well-known hillfort of Bijaygayh on 
a high platform overlooking the 
Sone.” It is up-stream from Rohtés, 
fifty miles S  Benares and nine 


2 The 1.0. MSS. support the 
variant “the 8th,” in which case 


presumably Aban is meant. 
8 The well-known historian and 
writer of inscriptions. B. 514. 





325 him, set up a shop of his own. 
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panied him. On that day the army halted in Gaya, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajgarha. Dost Muhammad! Baba Dost—who from his 
evil fate had colluded with the rebels—became, by a happy star, 
ashamed and repented, and joined with 200 men. When the vic- 
torious army came near Ghiagpir, the news arrived that ‘Arab had 
been defeated by Shahbaz K. and was going to the province of 
Sarangpir,® and that he was oppressing the weak. Accordingly 
Shiham K. and a number of men who had fiefs in that part 
were sent off in order to inflict punishment on him. 
Badakhshi was left with a body of troops in Bihar.6 When a 
report came of the seditiousness of M‘asim K. Farankhiidi, ‘arson 
K. was sent off to Jaunpur. Sadiq K., 8S. Farid Bokhari, Ulugh K. 
Habshi, Taiyib K. and others were sent off to Monghyr in order to 
clear that country of rebels, and to give peace to the peasantry. 
The Khan ‘Azim, Rajah Todar Mal and others proceeded to Patna 
and Hajiptr. At this time Shahbaz K., before the officers joined 
As he had chastised Dalpat and 
‘Arab, and had taken Hajipir by force from the servants of Bahadur, 
he became self-conceited and presumptuous. When Mi‘asiim K. 


Farankhiidi went to Jaunpur, Bahadur had shown activity and taken 
possession of it ([Hajipir). 


Ghazi K. 


If his common-sense had not been in- 
jured he should have joined the imperial servants and acted in 
concert with them. By working together they would have carried 
matters through. Success, which in the pure soul brings with it 
humility and supplication, had the contrary effect on him, and led 
him to commit the acts of an enemy. The first thing was that he 
made some delay in surrendering Hajipir, which had been assigned 
from the sublime court to the Kokaltash. He was induced to give 
it up by the tact and skill of Rajah Todar Mal. ‘The Khan ‘Azim 
and the Rajah took up their quarters in Hajiptr, and Shahbaz K. 
stayed in Patna. The former spent their time in trouble (sirgirdn?) 
and in using blandishments* (‘ashifarosht), while that newly- 


1 The Iqbalnima says that he had 
formerly been the vakil of Mun‘im 
K. 

? The 1.0, MSS. and the Cawn- 
pore ed. have not the termination 
pur, but only Sarang. Is Saran- 





garh in Sambhalpur meant, or is it 
Saran ? 

8 The city of Bihar, says the 
Tqbalnama. 

+ I suppose this refers to attempts 
to soothe Shahbaz, Or it may mean 
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infatuated one employed himself in adorning his shop! and in 
elie te te From his incrensing dignities and giving of 
ers, MANY 0 the officers turned towards him. The Khan ‘Azim was 
disgusted with everything (withdrew his heart from everything) 
and the Rajah postponed? everything, ‘The whole of the affairs of 
the province devolved upon Shahbaz K. ‘Vhough right-thinking per- 
sons intervened, in no way could the thread of unity be duplicated,* 
or the path of conciliation trodden. Though they represented that 
by the wondrous working of fate, the imperial troops had been 
divided into two portions, and had indulged their own wishes and 
not taken the path of concord and that the indispensable thing now 
was that one portion should take upon itself the charge of Bengal, 
and another the guarding of Bihar up to the capital, yet inasmuch 
as self-interest had let fall a veil over the eyes of truth-seeking, and 
broad and right-thinking was hidden, the remarks had no effect 
The Khan ‘Azim and the Rajah and some officers went off to Tirhut. 
‘Though the pretext was that they wished to put down Bahadur, but 
in reality they sought to get away from Shahbaz K. When they 
had gone a little way, they sent Ghazi K. in advance. The rebel 
(Bahadur) made ready for battle, and was defeated, and his home 
and family were captured. Shahbaz K. went off with a large army 
to Jaunpir. Though he too was moved by a desite for separation, 
and for being free from daily discussions, yet he gave out that he 
wished to guide M‘agim K. Farankhidi to service. 
One of the occurrences was the dying of Sharafud-din Husain 
M. ‘Though the leaders of the victorious army were self-willed, the 
wondrous fortune (of Akbar) still displayed her countenance. When 





hatt dot@i nagirifi means that the 
thread of singleness of action and 
concord could not be made of two 
strands, ie, Shahbaz, and the K. 
‘Azim and the Rajah. And this, al- 
thongh it was suggested to them that 
circumstances favoured them, by al- 
lowing them independence of action, 
for there were two distinct fields for 
their energies, viz. Bengal and Bihar. 


that they did nothing, but only prac- 
tised amiable speeches. 

1 This metaphor about keeping @ | 
shop and setting off the wares to the | 
best advantage was a favourite with 
Akbar and A. F. 

2 Lit. threw things 
foundation or into the reserve (tark). 

8 A, F's language here is tor- 
tuous and his metaphors MSA | 
Apparently, the phrase rishta-i-thja- 


into the 
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M‘agim K. Kabuli fled to Bengal, dissension broke out between him 
and the Mirza, and each lay in ambush for the other. The Mirza 
326 became haughty on account of abundant plunder, and of the 
pressure of flatterers (lit. dog-flies). That fox (M‘asiim) had recourse 
to deception and blandishments, and by craft contrived to poison 
him. The Mirza had an Indian boy named Mahmid whom, from a 
regard to externals, and ignorance of human nature, he loved. 
M‘agiim corrupted him by money, and he mixed poison with the 
Mirza’s opium (khashkhash). In a short time he died and his con- 
temporaries were quit of his troubling. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Dastam K.! In the 
previous year he had been sent to put down the disaffected, and to 
support the oppressed in the province of Ajmere, and he had per- 
formed the task with zeal and devotion. At this time, Ucla the son 
of Bhalbhadr, Mohan, Sir Das and Tiliksi, the brother’s sons of 
Rajah Bihari Mal, came thither from the Panjab without permission, 
and stirred up strife in the town of Lini,® which was their home. 
That excellent (farohida) man out of respect for the Kachwahas 
tried the effect of advice. Inasmuch as a rough file is of use for an 
unfinished article (angdra) and a smooth one for a polished surface, 





! See B. 398. Baytzid Biyat calls 
99b Dastam or Dostam’s (B. 620) 
mother Talkhta, and tells how Akbar 
on one occasion borrowed a needle 
from her to take thorns out of his 
feet. 

2 B. has an elaborate note about 
the sites mentioned by A. F., p. 398, 
n. 1, There is a Lint entered in the 
Ain as belonging to Sarkar Delhi, 
J. U, p. 288, but I suppose it cannot 
he the place alluded to here. Ran- 
thanbor is now in Jaipar. There is 

“fe Bolt entered in Sarkar Ranthanbor, 
J. U. 274, which B. supposes to be 
the Lani of text. There is a Sher- 
par ‘marked on the Govt. map of | 


3 pur, between the Bands and the 


is almost certain that B. is right in 
identifying Lani and Boli. The 
latter, besides being mentioned in 
the Ain, is referred to in Babar’s 
statement of the revenues of India, 
where we have Sarkar Ranthanbor 
including Boli, ete. See Erskine’s 
Hist. of India, I. 274. The place 
where the fight took place is called 
in text Thori, but the Iqbalnama has 
Bhori, and this seems to be the 
correct reading, for we have Bhori 
Bhara in J. IT. 274 and Bhori Pahari 
in id. 102. It would seem from 
Akbar's remark that Dastam and he 
met when the latter was only three 
years old, and presumably, therefore, 
when Akbar was with his uncles in 
Kabul or Qandahar. 
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gentleness and conciliation did not suit those turbulent ones, but 
increased their wickedness, and put a new head to their refractori- 
ness. At this time Adam Tajband brought an order from court that 
Dastam K. should bring them into the road (of submission) by 
warnings and threats, and that if they did not accept these, he was 

to punish them. He did not make plans and acted hastily. With- 
out collecting soldiers he hastened to their abode. On 10 Aban he 
fell in with the enemy in the village of Thori and engaged them. 
Mohan Das, Sir Das, and Tiliksi attacked the vanguard, which was 
commanded by Miskin ‘Ali. He fell from his horse, bat got up and 
fought bravely. Dastam K. on perceiving this sent forward most of 
his companions. There was a hot engagement. Mohan Das and 
Sar Das were killed, and Tiliksi fell in another part of the field. 
Ucla, who was the ringleader, took refuge in a field of millet (jawar) 
and was watching his opportunity. Suddenly he came out of his 
ambush, and calling out ‘ Dastam Khan,” came to the battlefield. 
He turned to fight, and did not regard the fewness of hismen. The 
scoundrel inflicted a severe wound on him with a spear, and Dastam, 

in spite of the dangerous wound, killed him with his sword, and 
himself fell senseless on the ground, Just then some of his men 
came up and set him upon his horse. As the engagement was hot, 
he said nothing about his injury, but encouraged nig men, They e 
addressed themselves to the fight and slew many. The rest of the 82 
enemy fled, and the houses of the rebels were plundered By the 
asing fortune a great victory was gained. 
When the fight was done they halted near the same piaass pr 
day at the time of return he died in tite town of Sherpir. = 
yielded up his life in good service and with the ec of pee, 
and bravery, and, by the spilling of a short Lite, acquire = mae 
The world’s lord lamented for a while, but from his’ ords P ; 
to the garden of resignation. By 
cordial words he soothed somewhat 
the agitated mind of his mother and said, “ From the pease cet 

“oti xistence I spent (only) three years 

fhe springtide ibe oe he held a place in the ante-chamber of 
Na eT and understood my position (or perhaps 


All are aw 
thout him. It appears that his 


blessing of daily-incre 


name. 
of the spiritual world he moved 


yarious acts of kindness and by 


fayour. 
men’s dispositions). 
spent many years Wl 


are that secluded, chaste one has 
loss is harder 
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for us,' and that it is she who should minister comfort tome.” He 
spoke many choice words. May the incomparable Deity preserve 
him on the throne and make him successful spiritually and tempo- 
rally. He bestowed many favours on the survivors of the deceased, 
and the sorrowful had a new joy. He sent M. Khan to manage the 
country and bestowed Rantanbhor on him as a fief. He hung many 
jewels of counsel on the ears of his reason. 

Also at this time Khwaja Shah Mangir was distinguished by 
the royal favour. It has been mentioned why he had been removed 
from the Viziership and sent to the prison of schooling. As it 
appeared that in the writing of accounts atid demanding of arrears 
there was no fault of the Khwaja’s except the thought of increasing 
the revenue and a failure to recognize the cireumstances of the time, 
he was again exalted to that high office, and the jewel of his under- 
standing was polished by good counsels. — 

One of the occurrences was the dispatch of Vizier (Wazir) Kk. 
to Oudh. As that province was without a great officer, H. M. 
ordered that the peasantry and soldiers should be succoured. He 
went off in the end of the month, and many choice servants and 
soldiers accompanied him. 

One of the occurrences was that Niyabat K. received punishment. 
That base man was the son of Mir Hashim of Nishapiir, and had the 


828 name of ‘Arab. He had been brought up from an early age in the 


service of the world’s lord, and been exalted by great confidence. 
For some time he managed the crown-lands. The accountants 
brought a charge of arrears against him, and the slave of gold 
preferred disobedience to service, and by his own acts fell into 
eternal ruin. He made long the arm of sedition and besieged the 
town of Kara, Ilyas K. Lanka? with a few servants of Ism‘ail Quli 
K. fought a battle, and bravely drank the last draught. Many 
could not believe in his shamelessness, and some rejoiced in it. 
On hearing of this, H. M. sent off, on 3 Azar, Isma‘il K. ‘Abdul- 
mattalib, S. Jamal, Bakhtiyar and other loyal serv Wazir K. 
the other officers of the province were ordered to act with 

und activity, and to inflict retribution on Vhen the 
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army, approached, and opened the hand of superior strength, that 
futile fellow strengthened some of the forts and went off to Arail. 
Wazir K. aud some brave men addressed himself to the taking of it, 
and in the first place proceeded to take Iahabas (Allahabad). 
Ism‘ail Qali K. and others followed up Niyabat K., and near the 
viver of Kantit,! Muttalib K. and S$. Jamal arrived before the others 
and adorned the field of battle. From every side braye men met 


together, and bought with their lives the valuable goods of honour. 


Friends and foes praised each other’s strength of arm, 


Verse. 
First with arrows from both sides 
They made a single hair into a hundred strands. 
When they wearied of the cuirass-splitting arrow 
They drew their swords from the sheaths. 


The victorious army was nearly suffering loss. Suddenly 
Ism‘ail Qili K. arrived with some brave and experienced men and 
the fire-temple of battle was rekindled. By the help of God, mat- 
ters were changed and victory ensued. Many of the enemy were 
killed, and that turbulent one trod the desert of failure, and sate in 
the corner of disgrace. Various kinds of plunder were obtained, 
and his houses were soon seized. 

One of the occurrences was (the display of) the physical might 
of the world’s lord. He had ordered that every day distinguished © 
wrestlers should contend in his presence. This gave pleasure to 
many who were present at the public audiences. One day Jag Sobha 
and Haibat Tahamtan contended, and astonished the spectators, 
Haibat, who was strong, abandoned the rules of wrestling and in a 829 





Bakhtiyar and then spared his 
life. After his defeat Niyabat went 
off to Oudh to M'agim K. Far- 
ankhadi. Kantit is entered under 
Sarkar [ahabas in J. I. 161. For 
Kara or Karrah, often called Corah, 
see I. G. XIV. 416. Tt is 42 miles 
N. W. Allahabad. 

® See the chapters about pahlwans 
or wrestlers in B, 258, 


1 The text has Kasht, and Bada- 
yuni has Gasht, dependency of 
Patna, Lowe 298. But as B. has 
pointed out, 425, n. 2, Gasht is a 
mistake for Kantit in Allahabad 
Sarkar, J. Il. 161, and Patna for 
Pannah. The river “ab” of Kantit 
must be the Ganges. The mistake 
also occurs in Elliot V. 420. Bada- 
yini says Niyabat dismounted Jamal 
61 
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Hi demon-like fashion applied his strength, — to he fingers of 

‘i his antagonist. Inasmuch as the administr hment rests 

402 in the first instance on the holy personality of kings, the world’s oat 

és lord put his fist into the face of that misbehaver. By the might of ‘HAPTER LY. 
the shadow of the hand of God that gigantic form fell senseless like Tie Tuaniwo oF Sim “yet OF eee eitets 
a weakling. The powerful of body were amazed, and the superficial Pananagroot, ch dy Sena ] 

: had their attention directed to realities. : pie DoseconyaNeenee 





Tt has been stated that that wretch separated, in his presump- 
oat tion, from the army of fortune, and kicked against fortune. He came 
to Jaunpir and occupied himself in evil thoughts. Fly-like beings 
and slaves of gold gathered round the poisoned honey. Though 
for a long time past sedition had been oozing out from his behaviour, 
and he used to make evil speeches, yet, on this day when the dis- 
- turbance caused by the rebels in Bengal and Bihar had subsided, 
and their power had been scattered, and when it was time for him 
to weave a screen over his evil deeds, he, from innate wickedness, 
and a demoniacal disposition, totally severed the woof and warp of 
shame, and seated himself in the melancholy abode of misfortune ! 
Sound reason is withdrawn from those for whom the time of re- 
tribution has arrived, and their eyes of warning become dim, The 4 
counsels of the time do not give them clearness of vision: they r s : 
think loss is gain, and proper what is bad! ‘The circumstances of 
that turbulent man illustrate this view. The increasing of eternal 
fortune (Akbar’s) and the losses of the rebels, together baat the 
report of the coming to the Panjab of Hakim M. and the design of 
H. M. to proceed thither, called forth his ingratitude and presump- 
tion from the straits of his bosom to the open ground of demonstra- 
tion. He forcibly took Jaunpir from the servants of Tarson K. 
For along time his misconduct was not credited at Court. Hore f 
could a head on which so much bounty had been shed, be the baatates 
of so much unpleasantness? And how could a brain whiah a 
received so much truth be filled with the smoke of dalosion ti a 
when fortune is darkened, the lamp of syed gets ‘aald, 
safety is sought in nothingness, and) repose in loss. sess ted ie 
old standing are placed in the privy chamber . ob! mee ae Pe 
weight of desires, and the levity of wrath, cast the mai mg a 


into the dark ravine of failure. 


7 


ee. 
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Verse. 


Wherever lust sets a firm foot 

The pleasant place of life is disordered, 
When desire is firmly fixed in the heart 
Fidelity’s foundation remains not in her place. 


When successive instances of ‘his wickedness had occurred, the 
noble graciousness of H.M. decided that some prudent men should 
be sent to bring him to the station of bliss, so that he might either 
join the army, or turn the face of supplication towards the court. 
But advice only increased his madness, and his excuses became 
materials for strifemongering. Inasmuch as itis the rule of H.M. 
to walk cireumspectly, an order was issued that if M‘agim could not 
bring himself to do either of those two things, he should withdraw 
from Jaunpir and proceed to Oudh, and regard it as his fief and look 
after it. That evil-starred one thought he was saved, and hastened 
off'to that province. In appearance he obeyed the order, in reality 
he gob an opportunity for accumulating the materials of disturbance. 

. Though the imperial servants reported some of his misdeeds, they 
were not listened to on account of its being the market-day of gra- 
ciousness! Shagina Qarawal and some intimates were sent to 
inquire into his condition, for many well-meaning persons have 
become objects of suspicion on account of the negligence of rulers 















| 

ie 

ie and the malignity and self-seeking of their servants, and been 
; ruined in their reputation and their lives. They (the servants) have 

i ‘ made the matter a means of selling their own goods and so have 

} a developed another market. 


The envoys, owing to their small wisdom and great covetousness, 
represented the wicked seller of wiles as loyal and serviceable and 
said that he was in some unsteadiness on account of the untrue 
reports, but that if one or two magnanimous courtiers were sent to 
him and soothed him, he would come to court and produce thousands 
‘cof the goods of submissiveness. Tho world’s lord from his noble 
ted these representations and sent off on this service 
Mahram and Rajah Birbar. When they arrived in 
from foresight, sent a conciliatory letter, 

’s graciousness. That man, whose fate 
behind the sereen of respect, and 


ture credil 


ah Quli Kk. 
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used improper language. 
remedy, they returned. 
arrived with the 


er ores 
iietie ae oe affair was past 
kins Lee é e court Shahbaz K. 
Hite) Aeseais hate y ortune and laid the dust of sedition. 
nd 1e became a vagabond in the d 
Every one to whom the Incomparable Dei nie 
auspiciousness obtains long ef sft Oe aide 
ill to his fortune ‘ie pe ne ieee i 
Nines ) sti with the dust of failure. 
| eee a or holds reasonable converse with bine 331 
ee speech —who adorn the library of the heart —perceives this. 
Jule oan do so by opening the eye of enlightenment and studyi 
with a fair mind a portion of the record of the World’s Lo a 
fresh example is afforded by the circamstances of the bravia £ 
this man of turbulent brain. Owing to the disappearance of th 
department of skill, and the absence of any enlightened ncaa 
ary, the abundance of sedition-mongering acppliniay the friendship of 
flatterers, and the fault-finding with others, there was no vient 
of concord among the officers of the victorious army. Why should 
T say this ? There was not even any tact, which is indispensable in 
the social state. The prosperity of the imperial servants was 

















without any such regulating principle! The Khan Aim and Rajah j 
Todar Mal went off to Tirhut, and Shahbaz K. hastened to Jaunpir. | 
The conquest of Bengal and the chastisement of the rebels became : 4 
hidden under the veil of delay. Owing to daily-increasing Fortune, a 


that which might have been a matter of loss to prestige became the 
material of increased victory (bahrizi) and auspiciousness. When 
Shahbaz K. reached the town of Bihiya! the news came that ‘Arab 
Bahadur had been defeated by Tarson K.’s men and was in that 
neighbourhood, and was oppressing the weak. Some active men 
were sent and they inflicted suitable punishment on him. From 
thence he went to Jagdespir and set himself to punish the refractory : 
in that quarter. At this time it became certain that Masim K. 4 
Farankhidi had gone wrong, and that Niyabat K. and ‘Arab were 
backing him. Of necessity he hasted to Oudh, and sent a wise 





on his way from Patna to Jaunpaor 


I There is a variant, but probably 
if he kept to the south side of the 


Bihiya is right. Tt is in the Shaha- 
bad district and now a railway station. Ganges. : 
Shahbaz might pass through Bihiya : 
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letter (to M‘asiim) along with an acute man. Its purport was that 
he should arrest ‘Arab, Niyabat K. and Shah Dana, and go with them 
to court, or go himself in advance so that the veil over his actions 
might not be discarded and that his evil actions might be turned into 
good ones. Inasmuch as the lamp of his wisdom had grown cold, 
and his fortune had gone to sleep, he regarded the counsel as fiction, 
and increased his folly. He sent his family and household across the 
Sari (the Sarji) to a difficult country, and prepared for war, in 
company with distracted Turks.' Shahbaz K. prepared for battle. 
He himself was in the centre, larson K. was on the right wing, 
Mihtar K., Pahar K., Saiyid Abdullah K. and Qamar K. were on the 
left. Mihr ‘Ali K. Sildoz, Jiwan K. Koka, Mir Abul Qasim, and Mir 
Abul M‘aali took front rank in the van. Mafakhar Muhammad and 
some experienced soldiers formed the reserve. The sagacious enemy 
chose a difficult ground. ‘Arab commanded the right wing, Shah 
Dana and ‘Abdi the left wing. M. Quli 'Toqbai and a party of ill- 


332 fated ones were in the van. Niyabat K. had his place in the 


altamsh. He himself (M‘agim) remained in ambush. 

On 13 Bahman (22nd January 1581) when a watch of the day 
had passed an engagement took place near Sultanpir® Bilahri, 25 kos 
from Awadh (the city of, i.e. Ajodya or Faizibad). 


(Quatrain) 


The van of the victorious army pushed forward, and the 
altamsh supported it, and the enemy was defeated. M. Quli stepped 
towards the abode of annihilation, and carried off his life to the 
lodging of dishonour. The combatants of the right wing, also, by 
great efforts, drove off the foe. At this time M‘asiim K. approached 
the centre (Shahbaz’s) and stirred up the dust of battle, Shahbaz 
K. lost heart, and took the road of flight. On receiving this news 
the right wing and the van turned back. By the wondrous work of 
the adorners of fortune (i.e. Akbar’s mystic helpers) a ery arose 





i here is the variant buzurgan Errata corrects his Bilkart to Bi- 
and it is supported by I. O. 286. Jahr. See Oudh Gazetteer IIT. 428. 
M.S. 235 has zarbandagan. It is Bilahri is now known as Barausna. 
not likely that Turkan is right. The old pargana of Sultanpir is 
pa Bilahri and Sultanpar are men- divided by the Gumti into S. Bara- 

* tioned separately in J. 10.174. B.in usna and §. Miranptr. 
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that M‘asim K. had been killed 
2 


Beer aciad: -trnisiens and the enemy’s Opportunity was 

Je e(M‘asiim) had gone some distance 
of battle. He could see no trace of his 
Hi depths of bewilderment 
appeared, drawn up in battle array ; 


was his own troops 


at brainless on 
he came (back) to the fiele 
men and sank into the § 
Suddenly an arm 
a y 
Ee The confused man thought it 
Percieceuni cn an joyfully proceeded towards them. Te found 
ab 1b was the left wing of the victorious arn i i 
Ab g sarmy. His bewilderment 
and despair increased. The beginning of the battle had taken pl 
on low ground, full of trees, ited 


Wh t 1 had b ted 
en the enemy a een routed, 
© troops proc eeded to p under their camp. he Bacgoti clan who a 


he song’ ie rece a a 
formlationlont aietshon: ithe i Bes oney te ee 
ee Mtati sc ; he p Be) had come to the field of 
i Wi ebel came there. ‘Though his comrades repre- 
sented to him that those men (the left wing) were not aware of the 
conetacn of Shahbaz K., and that the suitable thing was to pause 
a little, as when the facts were known, they would disperse of them- 
selves; he did not listen to them and proceeded to attack. He was 
unsuccessful, and returned wounded. He drew rein on some high 
ground, which really was low (past, i.e. base). Though the field had 
been gained by the strenuous servants of fortune, yet they had not 
the energy to take a few steps and seize the loitered. That ill-fated 
one recited the verse of despair and went to his camp. As he could 
see no sign of it, he was overwhelmed with grief. With a darkened 
mind and in wretched plight externally, he went off to Awadh. 
The victorious left wing heard of the rest of the troops haying * 
given way and encamped at Akbarpir® twelve sos from Awadh, 
They sent swift messengers to convey the news of victory to Shahbaz 383 
K. and the other leaders. Shahbiz K. in his alarm had drawn rein 


1 @hanatm. I take this word to 
refer to the imperial troops who had 
just plundered M‘agim’s camp. The 
author of the Iqbalnama seems to 
have so understood it for he has 
baghanaim n& mahsir, with bound- 


8 In the Faizabad district. See 
T.G.V. 180. It is E. N. E. Sultanpiir. 
See “ Oude Gazetteer,” I. 14 and 15. 
Tt seems to have been founded by 
Akbar and had a bridge which was 
apparently built in 976 (1568-69) 


less plunder. under the supervision of Muhammad 


2 dil bait dadan. This is the | Muhsin. * 
phrase which occurs in Vol. TI, p. 58. 





~~attention to Divine matters. 
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at Jaunpur thirty /os from the field of battle. The right wing and 
the van halted in Surhirptr twelve kos from the battle-field. It was 
solely by H.M.'s good fortune that such a great defeat ! fell upon the 


As the leader of the victorious army Was exalted by the 


enemy. ; 
ell upon him. On the 


world’s wine, such a erop-sickness of sorrow f 
21st the celestial news yeached H.M and he returned thanks to 
God. The worthy servants were rewarded by divers favours. 
‘There was abundant collyrium for the eye of the heart, and the 
clearness of vision acquired fresh lustre. 
One-ofthe-oveurrences was the Shahinshah’s giving special 
No time passed without his taking into 
consideration the world of bliss, or without his giving a penetrating 
glance to the acts of the ancients. The whole of his noble energies 
was directed towards the subsidence of the turbulence of schisms, and 
to the removal of the mists of contest. Tn the holy temple of his 
hend-—which is an explanation of the Divine privy chamber—he was 
grieved by the varieties of religions, and he was in search of what 
was pleasing to God, He stepped aside from the untruthfulness of 
the religion-splitting deceivers and hypocrites. The heart and 
tongue of this Unique of the world of creation always sang this 
strain of supplication. 
Verse. 

O God, show the way of approach to Thee, 

Show one glory of that heart-entrancing beauty, 

Write on the heart the letters worthy to be read, 

Show us the picture worthy to be seen. 


On the 25th he removed the veil from many secluded verities 
and brought out the truth to the hall of manifestation, and said 
with his wondrous tongue, “If this repose should be effected, and 





| 
1 A. F’s account of the battle is | has Shahbaz fighting all the way to 


confused and he does not, like the | Jaunpir, but I think that the word 
|, A. and Badayani, ascribe the | fighting is a clerical error, and that 
victory to Tarson Muhammad. He B. wrote “flying.” Neither A.F. 
makes him command the right wing, nor the Maasir says anything about 


Vs it is to the left wing that he Shahbaz fighting his way up to 
ascribes the victory. Cf. Elliot V. Jaunpar. 
421 and Badayani, Lowe 298, B. 400 
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Wet on bet? the doing the will of God was an 
fore? Where is the ae ot : cet Nig oe ae 
§ gt t or 
ance with the Oe aie er ine ee, ee 
all should not ie atandaned : ‘ ane mii 
abe ed,’ it occurs to us that we and all those 
around us can do one thing in proportion to our strength, and can 
regard that as the material of bliss. Therefore it appears to us that 
as our ancestors made a twelve years’ cycle, in every year, one good 
action may be performed. (1) In the! Sicgan year, mice should not 
be injured. (2) In the Ud year, endeayours should. be made to 
strengthen oxen and they should be presented to cultivators. (3) In 
the Pars year, one should refrain from capturing leopards, and fron 
hunting with them (4) In the Tawishqin year, one should refrain 
from eating or hunting hares. (5) In the Loiy year, one should adopt 334 
the same practice with regard to fish. (6) In the Yilan year, one should 
not injure serpents. (7) In the Yiint year, horses should not be 
killed or eaten, and presents should be made of them. (8) In the 
Qii year, the same with regard to sheep. (9) In the Mucin® year, 
apes should not be hunted, and those caught should be set free: 
(10) In the Takhaqa year, cocks should not be killed, nor used in 
fighting. (11) In the Yit year. dogs should not be employed in hunt- 
ing, and attention should be paid to the nurturing of this faithful 
animal, especially the friendless ones of the streets, (12) In the 
Tangiiz year, hogs should not be injured. Likewise, some good work 
after this fashion should be done in every month of the lunar year, 
(1) Muharram. Living creatures should not be killed. (2) Safr. 
(3) Rabi-al-awwal. Thirty selected 
(4) Rabi-‘al-akhir. The 


Prisoners should be set free. 
needy persons should be given presents. 
bodily elements should be kept cleansed, and pleasures not be 
indulged in. (5) Jamadi-al-awwal. One should not adorn oneself 
in gorgeous raiment nor in woven silk. (6) Jamadi-al-akhir. One 
should not use leather. (7) Rajab. One should according to his 


2 So in text, bub a mistake: the 
true reading is either Bij or Bich as 


in Lucknow ed., or Maiman. 


1 ALF. gives an account of the 
Turki era in the Ain. J. Tl. 20, In 
the Persian text of the Ain I. 273 
the names of the years are spelt, x 
letter by letter. 
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ability help forty persons of his ownage. (8) Sh‘aban. very day 
one should put away oppression by oneself or by others. (9) Ramzan 
One should feed and clothe thirty indigent persons. (10) Shawwal. 
One should repeat 1000 times every day the names of the Creator. 
(11) Ziq‘ada. One shoald watch the first night, and every day one 
should make presents to and cherish some persons of another Faith 
than his own. (12) Zihajj. Thirty useful buildings should be 
erected. Continually, such good practices should be kept up accord- 
ing to years and months.’’ The farsighted and intelligent person 
well knows-that-these-institutions of the world’s lord are intended 
~ for the tribes of mankind who have left the way of bliss and are sunk 
in the pit of formalism and evil ways. His world protectiveness 
keenly feels this desire. As for the ocean of enlightenment and 
treasure-house of wisdom, he, as regards the sovereignty of the 
outer world and the Caliphate of the spiritual universe, holds a 
continual darbar in the temple of wisdom. 


Verse. 


O God, do Thou exalt this enlightened King, — 


The exalter of diadem and throne. 
Build his throne on the top of the sky, 
Do what he and his fortune desire. 


One of the occurrences was the death of Bahadur Baski.' He 
was at the head of the rebels of Bengal. In the province of Bihar 
he, in league with Jian Muhammad Bihsidi and some reprobates, 
practised tyranny. When the mist of dissension (lit. two colours) 
arose among the officers, and the march of the victorious army to 
Bengal was postponed, Sadiq. K. and some gallant men took their 
stand in the neighbourhood of Monghyr, Ulugh K. Habshi, Babii 
Mankli, Aba Bikr, and Baqir Ansari went to Bhagalpur, and spread 
out the carpet of neglect. hose ill-fated ones (Bahadur and his 
ns) became bold and attacked them, and they were unable 
‘and returned to Monghyr. Sadiq K. sent some alert and 
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experienced men to give them battle. By good fortune, Bahadur, 885 
who was the ringleader, was killed, while the other rebels fled to 
| Bengal. ‘The pleasant land of Bihar was swept and cleansed of 
| weeds and rubbish. The mandrake! grew up instead of the thorn, 
and the season of joy became active 
| = ; Sokecee 
wad 1 mardam giyad. The plant is ly. 18, The mandrake is also called 
jes =i eal ; 
b supposed to resemble a man, and mibrgiya, and is regarded as an 
_ possibly the word is here used aphrodisiac. 
a metaphorically for man. Cf. Isaiah | 
q cf 
wy | > | 
| 
z 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
wr, 
> 
' 
Al 






836 eastern provinces added to this 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


Exrepition ro rie PUNJAB, AND THE FAILURE AND 
return or Haxiw M, to Kazon. 


Assuredly the stewards of the privy chamber of fate impel him 
who is of wide capacity, and great kindness, and who is possessed 
of great power together with right thinking, to leave to the Deity 
the amendment of the evil and seditious. If the latter are of a 
good nature they recall them from their wickedness and send them 
to make supplications at the Court of the world’s lord. Otherwise 
they confound their evil wishes and deliver them over to failure. 
The case of this young man of disturbed brain illustrates this. 
Although reports of his misfeasance reached the ears of H.M. he 
did not address himself to punish him. He used to say to his 
servants, “He is a memorial! of H.M. Jahanbani. A son can be 
acquired but how can a brother be obtained?” He from drunken- 
ness and the intoxication of youth was inflamed of mind, and 
nourished the thought of contending against God-given dominion. 
He did not know that a great fire could not be put out by a little 
water, and that the medicine for a scratch cannot be the plaster for 
an old gangrene. At the time when the rebels in the eastern pro- 
vinces were stirring up the dust of dissension, as has already been 
described, though the imperial servants urged an expedition to that 
quarter, this did not find acceptance. ‘The reason why it did not 
obtain assent was because it had flashed upon the holy heart that 


that evil-wisher would stir up strife in the Panjab. So it turned 
out, and mortals obtained collyrium for their 


‘ : vision. The Mirza 
desired in the previous year 


to make confusion in the tranquil land 
of India. M. Sulaiman diverted him to Badakhshan, and his success 
there increased his audacity. The idle talk of the rebels of the 
In the middle of Azar (December 
1580), he sent a body of troops under the command of Haji Niru- 








Tleerae ee 
ai: 1 See J TLL. 888, where this remark is repeated. 
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d-din, and the latter crossed the Indus. M. Yusuf K. the fiefholder 
in that country sent an army under the command of Hasan Beg. 
S‘aid K. Gakkar and some strenuous men joined this force. As 
owing to the rapidity of movement a large army had not arrived, it 
was thought that battle would be given after some days. But who 
can restrain the angmenters of fortune? In a short time a battle 
took place, and the enemy was defeated. When the imperial army 
was about to encamp, a herd of deer suddenly appeared, and Hasan 
3eg was seized by a love of sport. He shot one with an arrow 
and hastened after it with some companions. On the other side, 
the fates had stirred up the leader of the other army to come out to 
see the spectacle. Hasan Beg and [Haji Niru-d-din encountered one 
another, and by good fortune the latter was wounded and put to 
flight. All at once the disturbance ceased. Some of the ill-fated 
ones were captured, and many lost their lives in the river. The 
leaven of the rebellious ones was chilled! in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar and became extinct. He was one of the base wretches of 
Hisar. For a time he had behaved ungratefully to the court of 
Muhammad Husain ® M., and when the latter died, he, by a thousand 
efforts, flung himself among the evil-thinkers of Kabul and acquired 
some measure of trust. 

Though the warlike servants received the reward of their good 
luct, yet as it was clear that M. Yisuf ® K. did not use foresight 
and prudence in the management of the frontier; he was removed, 
and the administration of the neighbourhood of the Indus was made 
over to Kuar Man Singh. He marched from Sialkot to manege the 
country, and from foresight and skill he sent aoe troops in ee 
under the charge of Zainu-d-din “Ali, At Rawalpindi he hear 0 
rival of Shadman on the bank of the Indus. He quickly 
proceeded to engage him. A battle took place, and by the strength 


f H, M.’s fortune the enemy was punished, When the Mira heard 
ie aie din it did not awaken him from his 


cone 


the ar 


of the catastrophe of Nirn-d- 


of ‘ahmasp. Muhammad Husain 
went to Persia and was put to death 
py Ism‘ail I, See Maasgir 111, 246. 
| 8 Apparently this is the Yasuf K. 
who was afterwards thought fit to 
goyern Kashmir. B, 346. 


1 gaxak shuda. Gazak means & 
relish to wine, and also the turning 
cold of a wound. I presume the 
latter is the meaning here. 

2 Son of Sultan Husain M. the 
governor of Qandahar and nephew | 
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management of affairs is the helping of God. 
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somnolence, and he dispatched Shadman, whom he regarded as the 
sword of his army, with a large force. On 6 Dai that presumptuous 
one crossed the Indus and proceeded to besiege the fort of Nilab.! 
Zainu-d-din ‘Ali and other servants of Kuar Man Singh exerted 
themselves to defend it. When the Kuar arrived, he made over the 
yan to Ala Khan Kachwaha and the altamsh to his own brother 
Siivaj Singh. ‘The enemy was in the slumber of neglect. 
were aroused by the sound of the kettledrums and sought to engage. 
On the 12th the battlefield was adorned. ‘The lovers of honour and 
enemies of their lives strove with one another in a marvellous 


They 


manner. By the strength of daily-increasing fortune the breeze of 
victory began to blow. It appears that in the hand-to-hand combats 
which test men, Rajah Siraj Singh discomfited the enemy’s leader 
(Shadman), who was wounded and had to tread with blistered feet 
the desert of failure. He died in the neighbourhood. 
son of Sulaiman Beg of Andijan, and his grandfather was Loqman 
Beg, who was an honoured servant of H.M. Firdis Makani. His 
mother had watched over the Mirza’s cradle, and he himself had 
grown up with the Mirza. 


He was the 


From his brayery, and success in war, he 
was highly regarded among the Afghan tribe. On hearing the 
news, H.M. returned thanks to God, and said to those around him, 
“Jt appears that our expedition to the province of the Punjab is 
near at hand. Though the celestial executants have done our work 
without our exertions, and are doing it, yet we know that the 
When the Mirza 
hears of the death of Shadman, he will, without delay, come to 
India, The right thing for the time is to take steps for the expedi- 
tion of the officers of sovereignty.” From foresight and knowledge 
of affairs he sent forward Rai Rai Singh, Jagannath, Rajah Gopal 
and other loyal officers. An order was also given to the officers of 
the Indus that if the Mirza should proceed to cross the river, they 
were not to oppose him and to put off an engagement. By the 


guidance of the Divine kindness, the standards of fortune would 





shortly cast the shadow of justice on that country. As it had flashed 





! Elphinstone in his account of 
Cabul I. 147 says Neelaub is a town 
fifteen miles below Attock. It is 


mentioned in J. IT. 325 as a place in 
the Sind Sagar Daab. 


a 
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ae the heart conjoined with heaven, so did it shine forth, On 
4 Bahman news reached the royal hearing i 
Mirza to the Panjab. The wines ae an pee a 
; gers, .M.’s directions, held 
a meeting to determine the auspicious moment, H.M. paid some 
attention to the arrangement of the affairs of the capital, And in 
order that he might keep a watch over the eastern provinces, he 
stated that for the repose of the kingdom he would leave the pearl 
of the crown, Saltin Selim, with some high officers, and would go 
himself to the Punjab. The prince begged through H.H. Miriam- 
Makani that he might accompany H.M. The sovereign granted his 
request and appointed to that high office Sultan Daniel. He ap- 
pointed Sultin Khwaja, Shah Quli Khan Mahram, S. Ibrahim and 
many others to serve the prince. On the 28th corresponding to 
Monday, 2 Muharram 989, 6th February 1581, at an hour which able 
astrologers approved of, 


he set off for that province. Fortune 


accompanied his rein, and victory his stirrup. The star of success 


shone, and the whiteness of the morning of dominion came out. 


(Verses.) 838 


The far-seeing ones of the court gave him the news of victory. 
The takers of omens who knew the stars made inquiries of the 
heavens. From caution and foresight the places of the combatants 
were determined, and the warlike equipments were made ready. 
The baton-holders (i.e. guards)! of Thursday and Friday took their 
places under the shadow of the august standards. The officers of 
Saturday and Wednesday were on the right wing, and those of 
Monday and Tuesday were on the left. The warriors of Sunday 
At the beginning of this expedition, news came of 
and repose to the superficial and to the 


were in the van. 
afresh victory and gave joy 
spiritually illuminated. 


also B. 115, The word for guards 
is kishkd@ran. According to B. 115 
it would appear that 15 was the 
strength of each guard. 


1 ‘This: means that they were in 
the centre. The passage muy be 
compared with that at the end of 
Ain 17 of the 1st Book, B. 48, but 


the arrangement is different. See 








tune was somnolent, came for: 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


VICTORY OF THE IMPERIAL SERVANTS, AND THE VAGABONDAGE IN 
THE DESERT OF FAILURE OF M‘astm K. FaranKgopi. 


Shahbaz K. was by his success and his failure awakened from 
the dream of self-admiration, and proceeded on with skill and ac- 
tivity. He took the right road, and was soon ready for battle. The 
wicked ingrate, whose time for prudence and shame had come, fell 
into a profound slumber, and set about gathering his forces. He 
spent in ingratitude the accumulated treasures of this enduring 
dominion. He sent for his household and the men whom he had 
sent into places difficult of access. His idea was that he was pro- 
moting the cohesion of men, while those who knew, let their lips run 
over with laughter because he was seeking the means of destroying 
his reputation. The warriors of fortune formed into line and pro- 
ceeded against the enemy. That shameless and turbulent one also 
came out of his quarters. In the centre Jajhir K. Khiga Khel 
brought to the market the substance of wickedness. ‘Arab had the 
right wing of those who had lost their honour. Niyabat K. swag- 
gered in the left wing. Shah Dana was in the van of failure. 
M‘asiim himself was in the reserve and was accumulating the mate- 
for his own destruction. On 24 Bahman (2nd February 1581) 
A and fortunate soldiers decked the battlefield seven kos 

of Awadh. The wretch prepared stratagems, and 
d ‘in advancing. _ Most were of opinion that on that day there 
would not be fig) 7 -army which was aided by heaven set 
about intrenching thems J 









} me forward in quest of battle. The heroes 
‘rapidly turned their attention to combat. First, the van charged 





a 


"> 
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(the imperialists), when the van and the altamsh came up after driv- a - 
ing off their opponents. By the help of God the rebels disgraced a 
themselves and fled. The imperial right wing also prevailed over 
the enemy’s left, and cleared the field of that evil crew. Some 
noted elephants who in the previous battle had fallen into the hands — 
of the enemy, turned round and did good service, and contributed 
to the victory. By the wondrous working of fate, the lamps of joy 
were lighted up eleven! days after the first battle and he who was 
ruined in faith and fortune retreated in confusion to Awadh. All his 
possessions—which formed the element of his intoxication—fell into 
the hands of the imperial servants, and most of those who had gone 
astray received enlightenment and took the path of bliss, and turned 
aside from the defiles of ingratitude. Shahbaz K. thought his vie- 
tory a great boon and did not stir half a step from the field of battle. 
Wither he had not the courage, or prudence suggested this course. a 
Hither there was not time, or the foolish fancies of cowards prevailed. 
Owing to this inopportune halting the disheartened enemy es- 
caped. and the termination of affairs was somewhat postponed. 
M‘asim after a thousand distresses reached his home. Though he 
wished to lay his hand on his heart, which was ina thousand pieces, 
and to draw his foot within the skirt of patience, he did nob ‘ih ( i x 
himself the necessary resolution. Suddenly he heard a eee 3S a 
hbaz K.and he came a little to himself. Apparently so ne a 
pl oat victorious army had plundered a suburb of the i 
active men of the vic sens sad te a tow tet, aah ae ; 


i rned back. 
DB ieictoras of the imperialists were killed. ae sees, 
spread the report that Shahbaz K. was among al ' a ‘ahs . 
forward on hearing this news and soon found und n : 

a) wee H t himself to watch the inside and outside of the i 
ye ; sife the towers and walls. As his star waa eon 80) . 
nie failed, and whatever he thought 

For instance, he placed a jan on ae 
y. Owing to the wrath 0 God, — Fs 


















city, and t 
sumed, his designs continually 
would be good became injurions. 
the top of the gate and made it read 
Or 

1 The text has fifteen, but as the 
first battle was fought on 18th Bah- 
man and the second on the 24th id. 
panzdaham must be a mistake for 
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piadaham, as is very often the oe 
The English date is 2nd Febr 
1581. Sens I: 
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as soon! as it was fired off the roof (of the gateway) split and so 
conveyed the news of failure. The deceitful mercenaries dispersed, 
and M‘asim fell into evil case. His comrades were ready to fly, and 
the might of the world-conquering army continually increased, He 
had not the strength to come out of that wall of misfortune. Nor 


‘could he remain in those defiles of difficulty. On account of his 


numerous family he did not sever* the thread of association (did 
notdie?), At this crisis ‘Arab and Niyabat K. and Shah Dana—who 
were the mainstay of his infatuation—separated themselves. hey 
shod® their horses backwards and went off by cross roads. That 
man who was deserving of vagabondage (M‘agiim) left his household 
and his accumulations of many years and fled. When he had gone 
some way he chose to separate from the double-faced ones who accom- 
panied him and set off with seven companions. They all disguised 
themselves by shaving * off the hair on their faces, ete., and he de- 
parted like a madman to obscurity and ruin. At the time of failure 
the zamindar of Gawaric® joined them, and ont of old acquain- 
tance took him to his house, By pretended friendship, and by 
humouring their folly, he took from them what money and goods 
they possessed, and then sacrificing the maintenance of old obliga- 
tions to brigandage,® he dismissed them. M‘agiim sometimes rode 
himself, and sometimes mounted his son. He crossed the Sarii (the 
Gogra or Sarji) ina wretched condition, Rajah Man, the landholder 
of that part of the country, took him to his house, and helped him. 
Shahbaz K. heard of this and held out threats and promises to induce 





! Bam dirham shikast. The Iqbal- Iqbalnama has qalander war “ like 
nama has bam-i-darwaza, so that Calendars.” 
apparently bam does not mean the 


6 Text os. But apparently it is 
roof of the gun. 


the Gawarea of J. Il. 174 and Ain 

2 Presumably this means that he | text I. 485. The word is Gawaric. 

did not commit suicide. It is a pargana in the Gonda district. 
E ; See Oude Gazelteer. 

8 ( bale ) Ue. B) Ahoy) wy}! 9 es 6 gazzaqt. But this is not the 

Diksiyi yo word in the 1.0. MSS. Apparently 


the true reading is ¢¢3}y39) (or it ma: 
Probably the expression is used Be uu 


metaphorically. 


4 car zarb shuda. Cf. text 307 and 
translation, p. 574, of vol. I. The 


he firaqi) iftaraqi “ separation’’ and 
the meaning is “ giving a sorry end- 
ing to old obligations.” The Iqbal- 
nama says he kept him 2 or 8 days. 


7 
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him to deliver up M‘igim or to kill him. He refused,' but secretly 


consigned hi i ivi i 
gned him to vagabondage, giving him 


some companions under 
pretext of their being guides, 


On account of the jewels which, it 
Was supposed, he possessed, he arranged to have him killed. M‘asim 
read on their foreheads what was intended, and corrupted ‘mere by 
gold, and made wide steps to the abode of obscurity. On the day 
after the victory Shahbaz K. entered the city of Awadh and the 
whole of his family, etc. fell into his hands. One hundred and fifty 
elephants were captured, and everything that M‘asiim possessed, 
whether of physical goods or of honour, was plundered. An in- 
structive lesson was given to mankind, and the evil consequences of 
ingratitude were again impressed on the heart of the age. "The news 
was communicated in the neighbourhood of the capital, and the far- 
seeing ones of the court regarded it as the presage of other victories. 
H. M. offered up thanksgivings, to God and exalted the loyal 
servants by great favours From abundant kindness he ordered that 
Shahbaz K. should preserve the family of the rebel, for what crime 
had these weak and secluded ones done in this insurrection ? 841 
It was reported that M‘asiim would convey himself by the 
skirts of the northern mountains to the rebellions Kabulis. Qut of 
caution Qulij K. was sent off with some active men to that neigh- 
bourhood. On 10 Isfandarmaz Delhi was distinguished by H. M.’s 
advent, and the shrines of the saints were illuminated by his 
intercessions. Hitherto the advance camp had not preceded by 
more than four kos, It was now ordered that it should precede by 
not less than six kos. On the 12th the royal standards cast their 
shade on the town of Sonpat (28m. N.W. Delhi). Qulij K. came 
back from his expedition and did homage. The vagabondage and 
tchedness of the turbulent-brained one (M‘agiim) were confirmed. 
One of the oceurrences was that the cup of the life of Qiya K. 
Kang (or Gang) became full. From the time thas the pleasant land 
of Bengal became stained with rebellion, he with some fee _ 
loyal men was passing his days in Orissa. Though he a a e 
ability to calm the disturbance, yet he kept that country free trom 


wre 





only ostensibly refused, but in reality 
meditated the putting him to death, 


| ba rah-i-inkar ghitafi. “ He pe 
tened along the path of denial. 
Apparently the meaning is that he 
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the dust of opposition. At the time when it became denuded of 
the imperial troops, Qutli K. with a large foree showed fight and 
gained the upper hand. Qiya K. brought together warlike materials 
and took refuge in a fort. On account of the length of the 
war, and the desertion of his comrades, he fell into distress. At last 


he, together with some heroes who loved their honour, made a good 


fight and gathered an eternal good name.! 


On the 17th® H.M. encamped near Thinessar. As he pays 
little regard to himself and always seeks the company of the servants 
of God he visited the cell of 8, Jalil, who had spent his life in the 
worship of God, and whom men regarded as a saint. The Shaikh 
made his supplications according to the measure of his knowledge 
and represented, “ At this day our wishes are bound up in the assis- 
tance of the truthful throne-oecupant. For his pleasure, the heavens 
revolve.” He implored his blessing and begged for a statement of 
truths. The world’s Lord made some acute remarks and solved 
some difficulties. He (Akbar) discoursed eloquently. Many heart- 
impressing words illuminated the holy temple of the dervish. Ata 
hint from H.M. the author of this noble volume asked the Shaikh, 
saying, “ You have spent a long life, and have enjoyed the society 
of the good. Can you tell of a cure for melancholy?” And haye 
you obtained a remedy for a heart distracted by opposing desires ? 


342 At first he answered by tears, and then he recited this verse. 


Verse. ® 


Oh, for sweet content, Oh, Oh ! 
It has closed to pride the path of both worlds! 





1 here were two Qiya K.—Qiya 
Gang, and Qiyaé Sabib Hasan. It 
seems that Qiya and his companions 
sallied forth, and as the Iqhalnama 
expresses it, bought everlasting 
glory with the coin of life. 

2 The 17th Isfandarmaz, 28 Feb- 
ruary 1581. 

® Tam not sure if I have under- 


~ . stood the verse correctly, and if the 


saint wished to extol resignation or 
renhnciation: (istighna) or to regret 
eee 


it. The interjection “ Ah” occurs 
thrice and seems to be intended to 
express sorrow. However the lines 
may mean, “ Hail contentment, for 
has closed the path of ambition for 
both worlds.” There is an account of 
the Shaikh in Badayini, Lowe 822, 
andin ITI.3, He says he was the suc- 
cessor of S. ‘Abdu-l-qaddiis Gangohi, 
and that he attained the age of 93. 
He died in 989 (1582). See also J. 


ILI. 874 where there is ay accourit of - 
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One of the occurrences was the death of Khwaja Shah 


Mansne 
the Diwan. anit 


Alexander Zu-al-qarnin was accustomed to say to his 
sHsolal intimates, “Boon companions and jesters are of one class 
Their business is nothing but to promote mirth by means of witti- 
cisms and wonderful stories, without regard to their truth, They 
replenish with oil the lamp of enjoyment, and by effective hits 
enhance pleasure, and trick out the bride of delight in every limb 
(ba har haft, lit. with all seven, See Vullers II, 1458’). ‘The 
class of the pillars of the court, who are, as it were, the hand and 
arms, is different. All their business is to arrange for ministering 
to the dissensions of the world, and curing the aged, old, and 
stricken ones of the Age. ‘hey utter things which may heal 
the distractions of the time and may compose what is confused ana 
so tranquillize the world. They make joy allied with security, an- 
if purchasers be not at hand, they meditate remedies in silence 
and right thinking. Every evil which occurs to the palace of domi- 
nion is chiefly occasioned by those two classes leaving their proper 
work.” He also continually said to his officers, “ Whoever, with the 
idea of flattering us, leaves the highway of truth, and lets drop the 
reins of right consideration, and promotes our prosperity by harsh 
dealings with the soldiers and subjects, and who seeks by improper 
means, and incorrect statements, to increase the treasures of domi- 
nion will assuredly cause the stewards of destiny to turn our hearts 
from him, and will receive condign punishment.” The case of the 
Khwaja is a fresh instance of this. From love of office and eupidity 


he was always laying hold of trifles in financial matters, and dis- 


‘Abdu-l-qaddis, and B. 588 where | the story and helps us towards 
the Shaikh is called Jalalu-d din. understanding it. It says that A.P, 
See also the Khazina-al Agfiya, vol. asked the Shaikh, at the end of the 
I, p. 440, where it is stated that the | interview, what was the remedy 
: : for the pain of search (dardtalab) 
and the near way to the attainment 
of desires; the Shaikh wept and 


saint died at the age of 9 on It 
Zi-hajja 989 (9 January pean i 
. originally from Balkh and be- 
Heer pane order, See also then repeated the lines. May Tqbal- 
the Safina-al-auliya of Dara Shikoh nama adds that the Shaikh | ¥ 
ed. Newal Kishore, p- 101. Tt is respected by all, Lah eighty 
curious that Dara says nothing years he read the awe tl - bos 
about his great-grandfather's visit every day, and that he never 
to the Shaikh, The Iybalnama tells out of his cell, 
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playing harshness. Sympathy with debtors (7) never touched the 
lem of his heart. His whole idea was to fill his own house. He 
advanced his business by fair speeches while behaving badly. All 
at once he fell into an evil state and sank into the pit of annihila- 
tion. He did not know that wrong-doing is not permanent, and 
that a lamp is not brightened by the application of water. Before 
this, some pdarwanas (orders) in the handwriting of M. Hakim’s 
munshi were found among the effects of Shidmin, who had been 
killed. Kuar Man Singh sent these to court. One of them was 
addressed to the Khwaja, and its purport was that petitions of un- 
animity and well-wishing were increasing the estimation (of the 
Mirza for the Khwaja). Shortly proceedings would be taken to 
recognize them. The tolerant sovereign regarded those papers as the 
work of forgers, and did not show them to the Khwaja. In the 


1848 neighbourhood of Sonpat, Malik Sani,! an old servant of the Mirza, 


came to court with his family, and it was reported that they (i.e. 
the Mirzi) had sent him in order that he might make a pretence of 
indignation, and act as a spy,” and also win over the hearts of the 
simple, and increase the activity of the wicked. From foresight and 
caution—which constitute the strength of the arm of power, and 
give might to the hand of fortune—he (Khwaja Mansir) was suspend- 
ed. On that day many one-sided expressions of the Khwaja came 
to light, and the dust of uneasiness rose high. Fortune aided in 
stirring up strife, and the times were critical. He was called into 
the privy chamber, and the letter was read to him. As his star 
was sinking, his answers increased the suspicions against him. He 
was not allowed * to communicate with others, and circumspection 
was exercised. On the 19th (Isfandarmaz) Malik ‘Ali the chief- 
constable of the camp (kotwal-i-urdi) produced several letters, and 
these increased the suspicions against the Khwaja. From these 
letters it appeared that the soldiers (sipdh) of the Khwaja who be- 


1 ‘LYext Malik Mani, but the MSS. the Iqbalnama ete. it appears that 
and the TI’. A. show that the variant it was the Khwaja, and not Malik 
Sant is right. §4ni, who was thus dealt with. 

2 Text caplist, but the variant Some MSS. add that the Khwaja 
‘jasuist is supported by MSS. and by was imprisoned, and this is support- 
‘thi ‘Iqbalnama. ed by the Iqbalnama. 
© on tikhtilat baz dashtand. Yvom 
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longed to Fivizpir—which was the Khwa 
tations with the Mirza (Hakim) 
news the wr; 


Ja’s fief-—had opened nego- 
ae and would soon join him. At this 
given that Fan mee ae ee Me 
Writer) and give proper on tomtiiieg ee me essai: 
eiisi OT a bs : y nis, he should remain, as before, 
short-sighted and sk . 2 ie! eae: Re ee death in order that the 
| Om: vovetous might be punished, and that a lesson 
might be given to the wicked and those of crooked mind. He in 
reply uttered injudicious words, and could not furnish security. 
Out of kindness H.M. ordered that if Khwaja Sulaiman,’ who was 
related to him by marriage and had a brotherly friendship for him 
would engage for him, his security should be accepted. That 
cowardly one was struck with terror, and turned round, and from 
fear of his own life went aside. Inasmuch as the time was confused 
owing to the presence of envious people, and the season was critical, 
and the grandees were plotting against his life, of necessity an order 
was passed for capitally punishing him. The servants? were bound 
by an order and hung him on a tree near the serai of Kot Kacwaha. 
From want of understanding and narrow-mindedness (tadiy‘at dosti), 
Turk and Tajik (ie. all classes) were pleased, and there was great 
rejoicing in the camp. It generally happens that envious and art- 
ful persons who are self-interested act in this way, and that there is 
retribution for selfishness and for evil-mindedness towards the 
weak. 
Verse. 

Be not severe in the world’s work, 

For every oppressor has a severe death (?). 

Beware, and have pity on the weak, 

Be afraid of the sevevity of fortune. 


He was contentious, or had not the art of living. He ruined 
the houses of men in order to improve his own. For his own 
advantage he destroyed a number of poor people. He did not read 
the signs of the times, and did not distinguish between the season 
of conciliation and that of strictness. But there is seldom found 








2 Khidmat-pasziran. The servants 
meant are the Khidmatiyyas of B. 
282, 


! The Iqbalnama says that when 
Akbar found out his error, K. Sulai- 
man fell into disgrace. 
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such an acute accountant and one so laborious, so discriminating, and 
so plausible of speech. If he had had a little piety to God, a little 


344 loyalty to the lord of the universe, some kindness to the people, and 


alittle absence of cupidity and injuriousness, he never would have 
come to this end from the wrath of the Shahinshah, nor have heen 
caught in this illustration of the Divine anger. The appreciative 
monarch ofteu uttered with his pearling tongue, “ From that day the 
inarket of accounts was flat and the thread of accounting dropped 
from the hand.” He assigned the office of Vizier to Qulij K., and 
gave orders that Zain K, Kokaltish and Hakim Abiv-l fath should 
also be present in the Vizier’s office, and should superintend 


matters. 
Notes. 


In Faizi’s poems B.M. MS. Add. 25981, p. 282b, and also on 
p. 287 of another B.M. MS. of the same author there is an epigram 
which describes the joy of the public at being delivered from 


Mansir’s tyranny. 


Nore apour Suan Mansir’s DEATH. 


The story of Shah Mangur is a very sad one, and throws a lurid light on 
the morals of Akbar’s officers. A.I.'s account is, as usual, obscure, and has to 
be explained by the T.A., the Iqbalnama, Baday ini, Lowe 300, and the Maasir. 
al-Umara I. 658. See also Nocr's Akbar, Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, Il, 2- 
We learn from the T.A., Elliot V. 422, and from A.F., that Man Singh sent to 
Akbar some letters that he had found in Shidman's portfolio. Shadman was 
defeated and killed near the Indus on 12 Dai (about 22 December 1580) and 
Akbar got the news before leaving Fathpir. Presumably Man Singh sent the 
letters he had found in Shadman’s portfolio along with the news of the victory. 
The T.A. tells us there were three of them, viz. one from M. Muhammad 
Hakim to Hakim-al-mulk, one to Muhammad Qasim Mir Bahr, and one to 
Khwaja Mangar. They purported to be replies by Hakim M. to friendly 
jetters received from these three persons. We are told by A.F., p. 342, that 
‘Akbar considered these letters to be forgeries, and did not show them to Man- 
sar. They either were forgeries, or very stale documents, for one of them was 
addressed to Hakim-al-mulk who had gone off to Mecca in August 1580 (see 
A.N. 817). Possibly, however, the person meant is Hakim Ain-al-mulk the 
faujdar of Sambal. Sce text IIT. 348. From Fathpir Akbar moved out to 
Bad Serai 15 kos off, and there he heard of Shahbaz’s victory near the city of 
Ajodya (Blliot V. 422). He continued his march and reached Delhi on 10 
Isfandarmaz (about 20 February 1581). Two days later he was at Sonpat, 
28 m. N.W. Delhi, and here it was that Malik Sani formerly in the service of 
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Boe pial cree eo meee us, put up at the qu arters of Mansir 
station some a m Ke a ie me 7 ee ve ey: 
te ah eee - in) ere a kbar, whose omucy suspicions had 
been found in aura ’s ts fi amine 
Shi n’s portfolio. On 17 Isfandarmaz (about 27 February) 
Akbar reached Thanesar and had the interview with Jalal 8. From there he 
went on to Shahabad in the Ambala district, and here it was that the kotwal 
of the camp, Malik! ‘Ali, produced on 19 Isfandarmaz the letters which he 
said had been obtained in Sirhind from a courier of Sharaf Beg who was 
Khwaja Mansar’s agent and in charge of his estate at Firazpir. These 
letters sealed Mangir’'s fate and led to his being hanged at Kot Kaewaha, which 
according to Blochmann 431, n. 2, is a village on the road from Karnal to 
Ludhiana, Presumably it is near Shahabad. The Khulasat Tawarikh states 
that it was between Shahabad and Patiala. The same authority denies that 
Todar Mal had any hand in the intrigues against the Khwaja. It adds that 
Akbar found out his mistake ten days afterwards. Weare told by Nigamu-d- 
din, Elliot V. 426, that the letters on which Mangir was hanged were forged by 
Shahbaz K.’s brother Karam Ullah. According to the Maasir I. 157, Karam 
Ullah was the tool of Todar Mal. The Maagir gives the chronogram of 
Mansar's death Sani Mangar Hallaj, “A second Mangir Hallaj,” alluding to 
the martyrdom of this Safi in ap. 922. The B.M. MS. Add. 27, 247, Rien’s 
Cat. I, 247, contains some remarkable variations from the Bib, Ind. text and 
from most MSS., in its account of Shah Mangiir's death. It is evidently a 
different recension. One valuable thing is that in several places it gives the 
instead of only the Divine era dates as in the Bib. 


t tells us that 19 Isfandarmaz, which it calls the 
Farwardin day, corresponds to 28 Muharram. Consequently it was 28 
February 1581. Then it adds that the letters were obtained by Malik ‘AIT 
’s camp. It also states that two days before—viz. 17 Isfandar- 
pak Das was made diwan. Tt also says that Akbar 
did not want to put Mangar to death, but was induced to do moby Rajah Birbar 
and others, and it adds that Mangar was hanged ona Kaikar, i.e. babul or 
acacia tree. The explanation of his death too is differently worded. AF. in 
this MS. admits more clearly than in text that Mansiir was wrongly convicted 
and suggests that he must have committed sins on former occasions (in a pre- 


vious life P). 


corresponding Hijra date 
Ind. text. Thus at p. 343 i 


from the enemy 
maz, Sunday, 21 Muharram 





The title Mir Shab may mean that 
he was the night-watch. 








| 
1 Probably this is the Khwaja | 
Malik ‘Ali mentioned at B. 515. | 
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CHAPTER LYIII. 
Tam parnure of Hakim M. aNd HIS HASTY ReTURN TO Kaxot. 


The enlightened! gatherers of experience, and the illuminated 
souls of those who walk with cirenmspection, do not accept truths in 
advance of evidence, and do not hasten on to beliefs with poverty 
in arguments. Every great man, who at the time of increase of 
realm and power keeps the rose-garden of his heart fresh and ver- 
dant by the irrigating waters of justice, and who regards his pros- 
perity as material for supplication to God and gives to his thoughts 
and actions the adornment of auspiciousness, and who regards him- 
self as a trustee appointed by God, and watches over soldier and 
subject, and who applies the balm of soothing speech and kindness 
to the distressed and broken, shall assuredly have his wishes accom- 
plished withont having to entreat the help of sellers of service and 
will execute ensily difficult enterprises. These things are apparent 
in the early career of the world’s lord, and this noble record tells 
somewhat of them. ‘The ruin of the Mirza is a fresh instance of 
this, and will be recognized as such by the awakened and fortunate. 

When some disaffection arose in India, and the fire of discord 
attacked part of it, the villains of that country and the foolish ones 
of Afghanistan * bewildered that misguided young man and led him 
to indulge in vain thoughts. He sent some soldiers and stirred up 
strife. Retribution followed, and he ought to have awaked from his 
somnolence, and have felt ashamed and have endeavoured to remedy 
his backslidings. On the contrary, he hastened to make war. 

When he crossed the Indus, the officers of that quarter obeyed 





graph is obscure. Apparently it interested persons. 

means that prudent people do not 2 Text Zabulistan. At p. 408 of 
believe without evidence, and that J. Il. A.F. says that G@haznin was 
Akbar's career furnished the neces- formerly called Zabulistan and that 
sary evidence of the statement that some reckon Qandahar as included 


] 
1 ‘There are variants, and the para- | ends without the help of self- 
| 
| 
great men who are good attain their | in it. 
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the royal command and gathered together at Lahore and prepared 
to defend the fort. M. Yisuf! K. put down his foot to defend 
Rohtas and no one joined the evil-thoughted one. Far less did any 
of the enlightened ones, He read the writing of failure on the 
soldiers, * and he did not see any of the peasantry inclined towards 
him, Hopelessness from time to time augmented his anguish, He 345 
pleased himself with the lies of foolish talkers, and spent his days in 
idle fancies. He brayed the wind in a mortar, and sifted water with 
a sieve! At last he came to besiege Lahore. By untimely efforts 
he laboured to open the knot of his own destruction! Though the 
retreat of the imperialists rejoiced him for a time, yet he had heard 
much of the deeds of those lovers of honour and foes of life. 
Their not fighting at this time encouraged his hopes. He trembled 
at the courage and activity of the world’s lord, but was supported 
by not hearing of his advance. 

When the moment chosen by heaven arrived, H.M. turned his 
sun towards the Panjab. Joy circulated in the brain of the age...... 


Verse. 

The world’s lord marched on tranquilly, hunting by the way. 
Though he advanced from stage to stage, no report came of his (M. 
Hakim’s) having fled. No dust of apprehension clouded his soul. 
The evil-minded rejoiced from thinking that he (M. Hakim) intend- 
ed to fight, while the auspicious and acute were glad from the 
thought that he would be defeated. With his pearl-laden tongue he 
(Akbar) said, “Something tells me that his standing his ground 
comes from his not believing that the royal standards are approach- 
ing. Idle talkers have impressed a different opinion on him. Prob- 
ably when we reach Sirhind, we shall hear of his flight.” What 
that knower of the secrets of destiny had said, came to pass. On 
the same® day that the standards left the capital the Mirza stirred 





LB, 346. He was a Saiyid of 
Mashhad. 


| left Fathpar on 2 Mubarram 989 

| (6 February) and Ferishta says 

3 The soldiers meant are Akbar's, | M Hakim arrived at Lahore on 
and the sentence means that M. | 11 Mubarram 989—15 February,1581. 
Hakim did not find any readiness on In Add. MS. 27, 247 it is stated that 
' M. Hakim arrived at Lahore 2 Mu- 
| harram, stayed 22 days, and left on 

Monday the 28rd Muharram, 


their part to mutiny. 
8 If Ferishta is correct, this state- 
ment is not quite correct. Akbar 
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up the dust of strife near Lahore and spent twenty ! days in melan- 
choly joy in that garden of Mahdi Qasim K., and shot arrows at an 
imaginary taryet. Said K., Rajah Bhagwant Das, Kuar Man Singh, 
Saiyid Hamid K. (Bokhari), Muhammad Zaman and other fief- 
holders of the Panjab strengthened the fort somewhat and prepared 
for war. As the order was, uot to engage, they abode in the bat- 
teries and from prudence they restrained the beturbaned (i.e. the 
346 learned) foolish talkers of the city from making confusion. By the 
help of God they prevented the gates from being opened.” Several 
times did Sher Khwaja, Nad ‘Ali, Qorban ‘Ali and Mir Sikandar 
make atiacks from the side of the besiegers, but they received ® 
buffets from God’s hand. The Mirza became from time to time more 
distressed on account of the non-advancement of the work, and 
showed dissatisfaction with his prating companions. Suddenly his 
brain was worsened by the sound of the approach of the Shahinshah. 
He quickly turned to fly. He crossed the Ravi one kos above Mahdi 
Qjsim K.’s garden and hastened off in confusion to Kabul. On that 
night he halted for a while in the neighbourhood of Shaham ‘Ali, 
and then crossed the Cenab near Jalalabad.* Many of his compa- 
nions lost their lives in that crossing. Near Bhera he crossed the 
Bihat, and many also perished in its waves. He crossed the Indus 
by the way of Khip ® and returned to his own country. When H.M. 





_ 1 The variant “twenty days” is that these are names of M. Hakim’s 
supported by the 1.0. MSS. and by men, and the Ikbalnima takes this 
Add. 27,247, ‘That MS. says, 324), view. See also p. 363 where Sher 





there 
2s ia S 


that M. Hakim reached Lahore on 
the day of Zamyad the 28th (Bah- 
man) Divine month of the 25th year 
corresponding to 2 Mubarram (6th 
February, 1681), and that he left it 
on 19 Isfandarmaz—Monday, 23 
Mubarram. This makes his stay 
to haye been 22 days. 
Probably the meaning is—“ they, 











Khwajah plunders the royal treasure. 
But B. 508 speaks of a Nadi ‘Alt 
serving against M. Hakim in the 26th 
year. He did join Akbar afterwards, 
but in the end of the 25th year he 
was on M. Hakim’s side. 

4 The [qbalnama has Jalalpar, and 
says that M. Hakim plundered 
Bhera, Add, 27, 247, says he crossed 
on a raft. - r 

6 There is the variant Khit, But 


T believe the word to. 
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heard of this, his royal clemency was put in motion and an order 
was issued that the army should refrain from pursuit lest in the 
rush of waters the Mirza’s boat should be sunk, and his condition 
pass beyond the power of remedies. “If that unfortunate one does 
not understand matters, and does not acquire enlightenment, why 
shall we, who have sach glory of wisdom, erase his existence. 
Possibly he may in time gain sense, and the highway of vision may 
be manifested to him. Moreover in the balance of appreciation a 
brother is weightier than a son (because the former cannot be 
replaced). 
(Here follow aboat five lines of rhetoric.) 


On the 24th (Isfandarmaz ?) the army encamped at Sirhind and 
H.M. rested in the delightful gardens! of that city. 

One of the occurrences was the revival of the laws of adminis 
tration. Inasmuch as the far-seeing prince from time to time gives 
a new foundation to prudence, and regards the improvement of the 
world as the worship of God, on this occasion a pleasant thought 
occurred to him. An order was issued that the jagirdars. shiqdars, 
and déroghds of the empire should reduce to writing the numbers 
and the occupations of the inhabitants, village by village, and 
should classify? them. They were not to allow any one to live with- 
out some trade or occupation, and they were to look narrowly into 347 
the income and expenditure of men—who are composed of the good 
and the bad—so that ina short space of time the outwardly good, but 4 
inwardly bad, might be discovered, and the false, gold-incrusted coin 
might be brought to the place of weighment. By this enlightened 
order there was a market-day of graciousness, and the wide 
territory of India received a great calm On the esth he crossed i 
the Sutlej at Maciwara by a noble bridge. In that neighbourhood 
the Panjab officers did homage. Hach was exalted by apeo I 
favours, Thanksgivings were offered up for the successful results. ; 





a —- ta. : 4 





lists should all be collected to- 
gether," and perhaps the true 
meaning is that the lists should be aaa 
digested and made into a general 
statement. "hey el 


\ Bagh-i-dilkusha. Probably the 

allusion is to the gardens of Hatig 

Raknah. See J. IL. 281. : 
2 This passage about the census is 

translated in Elliot VI. 61. 

Elliot renders this— that these 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


BrGinning of tHe 261H Divine YEAR FROM HOLY ACCESSION, 
TO WIT, THE YEAR ARDIBIHISHT OF THE THIRD CYCLE, 


Verse. 
The dominion-flag of the New Year was unfurled on the 
plain, 
The bounty of the Holy Spirit was shed from on high. 
Such an air it was that Paradise halted in surprise.! 
Such an earth that heaven rose up in astonishment. 


On the night of Thursday, 5 Safar 989, 10 or 11 March 1581, 
after the passing of 6 hours 22 minutes, the light-dispenser of the 
spiritual and physical world, the lord of the visible and invisible 
universe, cast a glance of favour on the Sign of Aries. The material 
and spiritual kingdoms became full of light. A feast of joy was 
prepared, and there was a loud sound of delight. As the protection 
of the community is a thing inscribed on the frontispiece of sove- 
reignty, it struck his celestial mind that, as by the aid of heaven the 
pleasant land of the Panjab had been swept and cleansed of the 
weeds and rubbish of sedition-mongers, so might the inhabitants 
of the banks of the Indus be refreshed by the irrigation of justice, 
and the sorrow of the afflicted be ended. Also some prudent and 
diplomatic persons had been sent and had by salutary counsels 
amended the disposition of the Mirza. Wise words spoken close at 
hand make an impression such as thousands spoken from a distance 
do not make. H.M. also had the intention of laying the foundation 
of a lofty fortress on the bank of the river so that the savages of that 
region might speedily acquire bliss, and the imperial servants might 
receive protection. With this holy design he proceeded towards that 
quarter. 


One of the occurrences was that H.M. turned his thoughts 





1 Text takhytr, “giving the preference,” but the 1.0. MSS. have tahay- 
yar “ being astonished,” * 
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towards Nagarkot.! When he heard of the wonders of that ancient 
place of pilgrimage, and especially of the restoration there of 
tongues that had been cut off, his truth-seeking heart was attracted 
towards that place. At this time, when he was near that spot, the 
wondrous tale again occurred to him, and on the 15th* (Parwardin) 
he went thither with a few special intimates to see the marvel. At 
the first stage Rajah Jai Cand the ruler of the fort came and was 
exalted by doing homage. When a watch of the night had passed, 
H.M., in order to give men a rest, alighted in the town of Desitha. § 
Rajah Birbar, who was the fief-holder there, came and offered 
presents. The difficulties of the way and the rugged defiles had 
somewhat fatigued the companions of dominion, but from awe of 
the Divine majesty—which is a powerful closer of the tongue—no 
one ventured to say anything. During that night a spiritual* form— 
which had wondrous powers—appeared in the secret place of 
dreams. It recited the lofty rank of the world’s lord and restraine * 
him from his intention. In the morning he mentioned the vision 
and returned. A great delight took possession of every one. 
Between Khokowal® and Kanwahan® he crossed the Beas by @ 
bridge, and on the 17th arrived at the pleasant city of Kalanir. 
‘oyed himself in its garden.’ 
o Oe the eee was the defeat of ‘Arab Bahadur. 
When M‘agim K. Farankhiidi went to ruin from his ill-fatedness, 
‘Arab Bahadur, Niyabat K., and Shah Dana and many evil-minded 





1 Kangra. See I. G. XIV. 397, | that she and a 100 like her were not 
5, where there worthy of Akbar’s visit. 
J, IL. 812 and J. ILI. 806, where t be ie 
is a good deal said about Nagarkot. 6 In the ES Daab, J. O. = 
See Iso Murray's Guide to the | Gladwin has Ghoghowal and the 
Saat ALF B. 114 records how @ Khulasa-t-Tawarikh seems to have 
heads b Gobindwal, which approaches the 
variant Khondwal. 
6 The text has Kanwadahan, the 
Khulasat has Kanawahan, which, 
i i ing-place. 
i - it says, is @ royal hunting-p 
y of ar corresponding to Tues- | pete See 
ae bbe (21 March 1581). See the India of ie y 
7 IL. 316. The Dasaya of the Jada Nath Sarkar, p. 10. 
a 7 Called by Add. 27, 247 Bagh 
eC “= 97, 247, calls her Maha- Rahafza (the inspiriting garden). 
he i , » 


and says that the goddess said 


Panjab. : 
recluse who cut off his tongue an 


flung it towards the threshold of 


itr d 
Akbar’s palace had it restored. 
2 B.M. MS. Add. 27, 247, has 11th 


maya 
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persons stirred up the dust of sedition in Sambal. Their idea was 
that they might collect the accumulations of that province and make 
them a means for increasing their wickedness. lf they did not 
succeed in this, they would convey themselves by night to M. 
Hakim. Hakim Ain-al-mulk the faujdar of that country heard of 
this and set himself to strengthen the fort of Bareilly, and to collect 
troops. The above-mentioned persons thought they would bring 
him over to their side and so held ont hopes and threats to him. 
They soon saw that they had failed and came to attack the fort. 
Hakim by firmness and wisdom gained the victory. Night came 
on, and those black-thoughted ones lost their way and postponed 
matters till daylight. As there was broken ground, and a report of 
the approach of troops, the evil-doers withdrew from the investment 
of the fort and went off to some distance. That wise officer sent an 
intelligent spy to their camp that he might let himself fall into the 


349 hands of the enemy’s scouts. After much ill-treatment he said, and 


confirmed the statement by an oath, that the imperialists were 
gathering together from all sides and were going to make a night 
attack, and bad sent him to convey news. The plot succeeded, and 
at midnight they departed. The garrison rejoiced, and roses 
bloomed on the cheek of joy, and the drums of joy beat high. In 
a short space of time, Bakhtiyar' Beg came from Budaon, and Ss. 
Muhammad Ghaznavi from Shamsabad, S. Muazgam and Mir Abu-l- 
hasan from Amroha, Ghulam Husain from Selimpir, Qasim from 
Lakhnau,? and Maulana Mahmid and Abu-l-Qasim from Sambal. 
‘The imperial servants had a fortunate time. Hakim sought for an 
engagement. ‘The bewildered enemy, who were in the desert of 
failure, and the demon-haunted rebels, though they had gone far off 
from that place, yet they opened the hand of plunder in the con- 
fines of the country and troubled the weak. They looked upon 
oppression of the feeble as if it were daring, and stretched out long 
arms. The Rajah of Kumaon Ram Sah, Mukut Sen, Rajah Karn 
and many crooked-minded zamindars and presumptuous and empty- 





lB. 204. Apparently he was a | without an r in the MSS. this is 
son of the unfortunate Shah Man- Lakhor in Sambhal. See Elliot IV. 
gir. : | 384 n., and Supplemental Glossary 
2 I presume that though it is spelt IL, 136, 
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| eee pri oe and stirred up Binney Hakim first 
Sen, and Raj h Ka Set hong them; ania eine: Ssh; Aen 
BED; ajah Karn into the way of good service. By their 
instrumentality, also, Niyabat K, joined the victorious army. In 
the confines of Akli the lovers of work prepared for battle, and 
guarded their fame. They preserved the respect of the new-comers 
by giving them the name of the vanguard (hardwal). In fact, 
3akhtiyar Beg and some noted men formed the advance-party. The 
battle began by Shah Dina’s falling upon the vanguard. Bakhtiyar 
Beg and some loyal warriors stood manfully shoulder to shoulder, 
and brave men joined them from every side. The fortune of the 
Shahinshah brought the news of victory. The enemy were stained 
with the dust of failure and fled. Saiyid Miyan and Saiyid Mustafa 
and many ill-fated ones went headlong to the pit of annihilation. 
The world’s lord made a bridge over the Ravi at Kalanir and 
crossed it. Then he crossed the Cenab at Rimgarh. The Bihat 
(the Jhilam) he crossed by a bridge between Jhilam ferry and 
Rasilpir. He stayed for some days near the Bihat in the enjoy- 
ment of hunting. The landholders of that country obtained their 
At this time, when there was a daily market for the 
springtide of justice, and the fountain of fortune grew larger every 
day, on 10 Ardibisht he made a delightful garden. H.M. always 850 
wads attention to material and spiritual culture ..+ +e ees He 
eeuaad over to the town of Nandana ! for the purpose of hunting. 
As it had good soil and water he thought of making a garden. In 
as excellently accomplished. For the sake of 
fort, which is an ancient build- 
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loftily situated and near Rohtas. It is so old that its beginning is 
not known. It is regarded as the prayer-spot of Balnath Jogi, and 
is held in veneration, and visited by many people. In the extensive 
country of India there are various ways of obtaining deliverance 
(dzadi). One set are called Jogis. Their tenets are according to 
the Patanjal' Canon, of which some account has been given in the 
final volume. 

They place* eternal existence in the kingdom of annihilation, 
and act, in many respects, contrary to customs. Many are distin- 
guished for contentment and innocence, and, one by one, attain to 
enlightenment. Balnath was at the head of these enthusiasts. They 
say he was the younger brother of Ram Cand, and it is commonly 
said that he became an ascetic, and that he chose this place in order 
to mortify his passions. In short, the world’s lord did not regard his 
own spiritual beauty, and searched for servants of God, and always 
offered up supplications to God with every body of men who seemed 
to have attained the truth, or wherever men offered up prayer 
With this view he went to that retreat * of worshippers of God. The 
company of ascetics in that neighbourhood obtained enlightenment 
from the glory of the presence of the world’s lord. On the 31st the 
advent of the Shahinshah conferred eternal bliss on the quarters of 
M. Yiisuf K. The famous fortress of Rohtas was in his fief. As 
H.M. was in the neighbourhood he begged that he would visit him. 
H.M. graciously consented. Presents were tendered, and eternal 
bliss accepted. Though it was the general opinion that H.M. should 
stay there some days, yet as he considered that the nearer he came 


851 to Kabulistan, the better would the affair of the governor of that 


country be transacted, he marched on to Sind-sagar which is known 
as Nilab. 


One of the occurrences was the death of the eunuch Khwaja 





Oman’s recent work on the Mystics, tion of the passions. \Nisft seems 
etc., of India there is an account to correspond to Nirtiddha. See 
and a photograph of Tilla Jogi. J. 11. 179. 

See J. If. 177 for a long * There is the variant Khairpara. 
account of Patanjal’s system. He This was the name of a place out- 
wrote a commentary on Panini. side Fathpir Sikri where poor 


? Apparently the meaning is that Hindus were fed. 
they place happiness in the extinc- 
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‘Alam. He was a hard taskmaster. Several pahlwans (wrestlers) 
were under his charge. At the stage (?) of Kharbiza (?) he beat 
one of them with a stick, and in retaliation the latter put an end to 
him with a dagger. The Shihinshah lamented the death of that old 
servant, and capitally punished his murderer. The lamp of enlight- 
eniment was thus kindled for many, and a road was opened for the 


presumptuous and crooked in their ways. 


EE 
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CHAPTER LX. 
ARRIVAL OF THE ARMY ON THE BANK OF THE INDUs. 


‘H.M. encamped on the bank of the Indus on 13 Khurdad, and 
soldiers and subjects returned thanks to heaven. Every one received 
special favours, and the Afghan tribe, who were bewildered in the 
desert of ingratitude, rubbed the forehead of good service. As the 
object which H.M. held before himself was the amendment of M. 
Hakim, a gracious order was issued, and that was an irradiation of 
right-thinking and of counsel, and graciousness. He dispatched 
skilful, loyal and sweetly-spoken persons in order that they might 
in the first place not make a parade of their own wisdom, but deliver 
the whole of their message (to M. Hakim), and afterwards should 
utter good words. 

Verse. 


Hearts of steel can be made soft 
By the strength of warm expressions. 


Though the perversity of his mind was evident to the wise, yet 
an thought that “the withholding again of our troops from pur- 
suing him, and the various favours we have shown may induce him 
to accept advice, and to come to the garden of truth.” But the 
understanding of every one whose fortune slumbers. and whose 
reason is flattered in the bitter-land of lust, swiftly Farsi him to 
destruction. The biography of this young man of slumbrous in- 
tellect shows this. 

The gist of the message was, “ Whenever a majestic prince who 
has abundance of power withholds his hand from chastisement and 
addresses himself to counselling, and the utterance of truth, and has 


352 no other design than to show good will and graciousness, those who 


are fortunate and of happy star, but who have made a slip, come to 
his assembly with ashamed faces and hearts receptive of truth, and 
amend their conduct by submission and supplication. The wicked 
and evil-fated ones remain in their dark and dangerous position, and 
make use of subterfuges and tricks, and gloss over their evil deeds. 
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Now let that brother, who holds the position of a son, receive 
knowledge, and gather eternal bliss. Princes of illustrious houses, 
and the great men of every land receive radiance from our benevo- 
lence. Why shall he who is so connected with us sit in the defile of 
irrecognitian ? How long shall he do so?. How long will he, in 
company with base people, move about in the hollow of loss? It 
behoves him not to give ear to the buzzings of fly-like men, but to 
come and do homage at our threshold so that our love for him may 
be impressed on all, far or near, and that he may spend the few days 
of life in a proper manner, and that his worldly rank and future 
position may be exalted, and that he may end his days with a good 
name, The wretched and tiny ant is not withheld by feebleness 
from entering on the desert of purpose; perchance it may after the 
manner of the fortunate arrive at the pinnacle of desire! Why 
should a son of man possessed of such enlightenment fall into the 
fool’s sleep of carelessness and not make even half a step in the wide 
plain of search ? 
Verse. 
There are many steps to the lofty roof, 
Why are you contented with one? 
If you cannot fully succeed, struggle 
In the path, it will not hurt you. 
If you design to be successful, what experience is be gained 
How long will you keep yourself on the 
Tf from shame and evil behaviour you do mee 
out of fear do not apply your heart to service, 


eraciousness from the beginning of 
é e—and of 
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should send one of his sons along with the chaste Bakhtu-n-nisa ! 
Begum. If from narrowness of heart and ignorance he could not 
358 even do this, he should send Khwaja Hasan Nagshbandi with some 
| leading officers to execute oaths and treaties. Assuredly this would 
be accepted by H.M. and be a reason for forgiving and returning. 
As counsel had no effect on slumbrous ears, an order was issued 
that Rajah Man Singh and some brave and loyal men should cross 
j the Indus and proceed to Peshawar, and bring to submission the 
refractory ones of that quarter. As H.M.’s sole desire was that the 
slumbrous-witted one should learn wisdom by the majesty of the 
. imperial army, Prince Sultin Murad and many officers were sent off 
of on 11 Tir (end of June 1581) that they might cross the river and 
proceed slowly towards Peshawar. If the Miraa should waken up 
and take the road of obedience, they were by various favours to 
inspire him with hope. Otherwise they were to hasten on to 
Kabulistin. For greater security the troops were put into battle- 
array. The centre was adorned by the light of the Caliphate 
(Murad), M. Yisuf K., Rai Rai Singh, Rai Durga, Gijar K., Siraj 
Singh, Madan Cohan, 8. ‘Abdu-r-rahim, Balka Rai,? Ram Cand, 
Thakur Sai, Selim K., Kakar ‘Ali, Saiyid Muhammad Manji, Karm 
Ullah Kambi,® Prithi Raj, Ram Das Cohan, Mathra Dis, Sanwal 
Das, Kala Kacwaha, Askaran, Kajra, Hazara Beg, S. Wali Jalal, Mir 
Muhasan and a large number of brave men and cavaliers took part 
in this army. The left* wing was commanded by Saiyid Hamid 
Bokhari, Makhsiig K., Saiyid Mahdi Qasim, Aba-l-qasim Tamkin, 
_ ‘Arab Saiyid Husain, Hasan ‘Ali Beg, ‘Abdullah Bilt and others. 
a ‘The right wing was commanded by Qulij K., Jalal K., S. Jamal 
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Bakhtiyar, Nar Quiij, M. Panlad, Jamal K. Biltc, 8. Gakhar, Malik 
Darvesh Janoha, ‘Alam Nohani, Maulana MWhadad ‘Anataratie Shah- 
baz K. Lodi, and others. es 
Rajah Man Singh, Naurang K., Shiroyah K., Madhi Singh, 
Muhammad Beg Takli, Man Singh Darbari, Jagmal Silahdar, Baha- 
dur K. Qiirdir, Surjan, Pahlwan ‘Ali, Sakat Singh, Jagat Rai, Ram 
Cand, Bhagwan Das, 8. Kabir, Jabbar Quli, Nagib Diwana and 
others were in the van, Out of graciousness and innate kindness 
again was a rescript of advice—such as might be an amulet of for- 
tune—sent along with Haji Habibu-l-lah Kashi, (The letter) stated 
that “ the time for an expedition to that province (Kabul) was pass- 
ing away and that « large army would have some difficulty in the 
defiles. It behoved him to perform one of the ceremonies of sub- 354 
mission so that the army might return from Bigram, and that he (the 
Mirza) might have a good name and that favours might be shown 
him.” ‘Lhe sole apprehension of H.M. was that the Mirza might be 
alarmed by the might of the victorious army, and resort to the desert 
of failure, and seek help from aliens. Inasmuch as foresight is the 
sun of the portico of fortune, an order was issued to the officers that 
they should make a bridge over the river. The able servants busied 
themselves in collecting boats, and the hebdomadal watchmen, and 
the high officers exerted themselves to construct river-stages! since 
Mirza should listen to babblers, and take the 
road of loss to himself, and not listen to commands, it would be 
necessary that the august cavalcade should also go to that province. 
One of the occurrences was the death of Fath Dost, the son of 
‘Ali Dost ® Barbegi- He had a disposition for service and he ont- 
wardly displayed the jewel of purity. He frequently represented 
to the writer that he wished to become a diseiple of H.M. and asked 
him to represent the matter so that his wish might be et ~ 
this reader of the lines of the forehead did nel find that his io 
and tongue were in accord, he used to put him off. At this Hee 
’ he standards of fortune had reached the bank of the ths UB 
ees i he thing done. The far-sighted 
he spoke to me about having the thing ivies of this least of 
Khedive came to know of this, and made inquiries 0 


if from ill-fortune the 
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the army arrived at this boundary, a lofty fortress should be built. 
On this oce 


n the place which far-sighted men had chosen was — 
approved of. On 15 Khurdad (near the end of May 1588) after the 
passing of two pahars two gharis the foundation was laid by the 
holy hand in accordance with this name, just as in the extremity of 
the eastern provinces there is a fortress named Katak Benares. It 
was placed under the charge of Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Khafi, who 
had come from Bengal about this time. In a short time it was 
beautifully finished, There was a noble barrier' placed between 
Hindustan and Kabulistan, and it was made the material for enfore- 
ing the obedience of the turbulent of that border. The helpless 
obtained a means of subsistence, the seekers of traffic obtained 
confidence, and world-traversers had securit 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
Expepition to Kasut, 


When the army was encamped on the bank of the Indus, the 
design was to cross the river and proceed to Zabulistaén. Most of 
the principal men in the army spoke in favour of abandoning this 
expedition. Some were influenced by ignorance, some by smallness 
of intellect, some by dread of a cold country, some by considerations 
of health and a love for India, some by the inconveniences of travel- 
ling. Some were influenced by good will towards the incompetent 
and ill-fated one, and being emboldened by the gentleness of the 
world’s lord, they loosed the bridles of numbers of men (i.e. made 
them, slack). As the thread of acuteness and profundity was of 
double strength, the artifices of the tale-bearers were ineffectual. 
At this time an order was given to the writer of the noble volume to 
write down the views of the officers, and after having understood 
them, to represent them to H.M. I was astonished at their talk, but 
by God’s help I was not deceived by it. I had not white hair and 
long beard, nor did an old, blue-stained cloak adorn a face of 
hypocrisy. When I did not accept their plausible speeches, they 
took to conspiring against me, but as I had the favour of the holy 
heart, apprehensions of this or that one did not touch the hem of 
my soul. The delay in the Shahinshah’s carrying out his design's 
was wholly due to his hope that the Mirza would be aided by reason 
and do what was right. But he from foolishness and somnolence 
fell into evil thoughts, and his pride increased. 


Verse. 


Enemies become proud from your soft words, 
"Tis a time when fair speech does harm. 


356 Though this was clear to his celestial mind, and he used constant- 


ly to say with his pearl-filled tongue, ‘‘The wise have an excellent 
rule, and it is a proper practice eo whenever owing to the constitu- 
tion’s deviating from equability a member of it becomes evil, it 


os 


—— 
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should be removed from the body so that it may not injure the 
other members. So also among men, if an individual cause a defect 
an the substance of auspiciousness, and create disaffection in others 
it Is assuredly proper that the record of his existence should be 
erased from the book of the world.” But his loving heart could in 
no way agree to this, and he put off the crossing of the river. He 
feared lest by the crossing of the army things would go beyond the 
prospect of peace, and the life of this careless young man come to 
anend.' When graciousness had gone beyond bounds, and dissimula- 
tion had ended in imposture, the world’s lord was compelled to order 
a crossing on 31 Tir (about* 11 July 1588). He encamped at the 
place where the Indus and the Kabul river meet. He left the main 
camp with an immense quantity of baggage on the banks of the 
Indus, and gave the command of that spot to Qasim K. in order that 
he might subdue the refractory spirits there and construct a bridge. 
On 8 Amardad (about 19 July 1581) Haji Habib Ullah did homage 
and reported the Mirza’s petition to H.M. Though he showed some 
shame and repentance, and confirmed his obedience by oaths, yet as 
he had not done what was ordered, his words did not bear the lustre 
of truth, Excuses are accepted when deeds accord with words. 
Otherwise word-spinners send the tongue in supplication and neglect 
performance. Many simpletons in old times have from inexperience 
accepted words as deeds, and have suffered heavy loss. It is proper 
able being that if his deeds be not greater than his words, 

Otherwise feline ® tricks and deception are brought 
Accordingly the prudent sovereign did not accept the 
nd issued orders that the prince should advance 


for a peace 
they be not less. 
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of the Ayin J. II, 383 Akbar takes 
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from Bikram, ! and that he himself would also proceed in that direc- 
tion. Onthe 9th (Amardad) the standards moved forward and stopped 
on the bank of the Kabul river. As the sea of graciousness was 
commoved he sent Khwaja Muhammad * ‘Ali and a party of men. 
Perhaps one of these interviews might have effect, and the Mirza 
might not fall into eternal ruin, Next day he encamped at Daulata- 
bad. On this day he exalted M. Ghyagu-d-din ‘Ali of Qazwin, who 
was the unique of the age for knowledge of history, and was also 
possessed of excellence and right-thinking, by the title of Naqib ® 
K. He was presented with a splendid dress of honour, a special 
horse and abundant riches (khwasta).* The idly-talking genealo- 
gists had their mouths shut, and the speakers of improper things had 


357 guidance. At this stage a courier brought a petition of the Mirza. 


It expressed regret for the past and promised good service for the 
future. As it did not appear to be sincere, it made no impression on 
H.M. Inasmuch as choice meditation and the taking counsel are a 
praiseworthy habit of the Shahinshah, he directed that the great 
officers to the number of twenty should hold a special meeting, and 
should give answers in accordance with acuteness and knowledge. 
He also ordered the writer to ascertain the opinion of each, and to 
report the result to him. The order was carried out, and every one 
spoke as he had hitherto done. As none of them wished to march, 
they all spoke in favour of pardoning the Mirza and of returning, 
and they dressed up one idea in various fashions. ‘The writer said : 
“When a large army under the command of such a fortunate and 
majestic chief has made along journey and when the goal is not 
more than seven or eight marches off, and when the frequent par- 
doning of offences and the return of the august standards are 





Jam. ‘The Iqbalnama gives him the 
title of Khazanci (Treasurer). 

8 See B. 447 and Elliot IV. 295. 
Naqib means a leader and also a 
genealogist. Perhaps this is why 
A.F. speaks of the prating genealo- 


! The proper spelling appears to 
be Bigram, from the Sanserit Vi- 
grama, the word meaning city. It 
is applied to three ancient sites near 

Jalalabad and Peshawar. 
Here it stands for Pesha- 
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linked with one of those four! conditions, how can retreat be proper 


in the absence of these, and solely because of the utterances of ob- 
Scure envoys and of writings without the Instre of truth. Moreover 
, 


it 1s now the rainy season in India. How will it do to remain near 


the Indus till it is over, and if we march back now great damage 
will be done in this rainy weather to the war-material and the result 
will not be good. It is proper to finish the work which is nearly 
completed, and then to punish or forgive. “ Owing to a mixture of 
interested motives they were angry, and consulted together (lit. put 
their heads down) with evil intentions. A cautious? man said to me 
from ignorance, but with friendly feelings (or it may be without 
understanding the laws of friendship), “Though I know that the 
degree of your knowledge is being revealed, and that truth-speaking 
is being displayed, yet in the troubled state of society it is indispen- 
sable that one should act along with one’s contemporaries and espe- 
cially with those who are powerful in the state.” TI replied: “It 
has been reckoned as one of the worst things to conceal what is 
fitting for the time, in a meeting for uttering confidences, and in the 
pure place of counsel, and to speak contrary to one’s real sentiments. 
Such a course is destructive of realm and religion. Why should I 
for the sake of security in an outward world, which is soon to be 
destroyed, knowingly choose what is deadly injurious spiritually ? 
Seeing that I have not spoken foolishly for the sake of applause I 
am in hopes that no dust will fall upon my skirt.” It was suggested 
that every one should lay his opinion before H.M. and that no men- 
tion should be made of me unless he inquired. With this under- 
standing we separated. On that day * I had headache ‘ent fever 
and was unable to pay my respects (kornish). Some evil-disposed 





{I do not nove et the four 247 is differently worded from the 


conditions are. It looks as if some- 
thing had been omitted, but all the 
MSS. seem to agree. Perhaps the 
meaning is that before the return of 
the army M. Hakim would have had 
to “conform to the four degrees of 
faith, B. 191, by oie to ee 

fi i onour, = 
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dent in Add. 27, 


passage in text. ‘ ; 

2 Sal@matravt. In the dictionaries 
this is given as meaning an econo- 
mist. Here it seems to mean & sate 
or politic person, or one who is an 
economist of the truth. Ip may 
however mean “an honest man.” 
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opportunists made a compact among themselves and resolved upon 
injuring me. They seduced many simple-minded and honest persons 
by improper language, and they represented to H.M. that all the 
officers were of opinion that M. Hakim should be forgiven and that 
the army should return. ‘The Khedive of the world asked, “ What 


is so and so’s opinion, meaning the writer of the book of fortune. ’ 
One of them, who was shameless, from audacity and plausibility 


358 said: “He too agrees with this opinion, »” ‘The short-sighted ones 


from envy and selfishness (tandarz) took this wrong course, and were 
firm in their evil imaginings. H. M. was indignant and said; “ Such 
short-sighted views do not approve themselves to me. Apparently 
the officers are afraid of the cold of Afghanistan (Zabul) ; V'll leave 
them all behind, and go there with my disciples (shagirdpesha.)” 
Next day I had recovered, and without delay I went and saluted 
H. M. (kornish sirbaland shut). The marks of glory were shining on 
the holy forehead and there was a new splendour to the great assem- 
blage. There was a deep deliberation and a profound inguiry. At 
this time the sublime sovereign called me near him, and made 
inquiries after my health, which were mingled with reproaches. He 
asked why I had changed the opinions which I always! used to 
entertain. It became clear that hostile persons and fabricators of 
words had played a trick and laid a plot. I fell into despondency, 
and came into a condition which may * no eyil-doer fall into. ‘The 
turbulence of youth, the exuberance of devotion, the intoxication 
of honesty, the hatred of life were aroused. Prudent counsel was 
nearly deserting me, and the revolutions of the spheres were almost 
over for this faster in Society’s morning, that is, this new traveller ° 


=) ot ola a . 
{aa khildfrai-i-huma risa baz 
pursid. ‘The expression * hama ria” 
is not clear, 1.0. MS. 23 has hama 
ruid, ov rawrtyat (opinion), but the last 
word may also be ruba. Another 2 hee badkari ra marasad. Appa- 
MS. has riz instead of raza. Pos: rently it was too terrible to be 
sibly the true reading is rababazi suffered even by eyil-doers. Or 
“vulpine tricks.” That is, Akbar perhaps the meaning is that no evil- 
asked why A.F. had been behaving doers could experience such feelings. 
in this foxy manner. hama riz ® The LO. MSS. have a conjune- 
means all day long, but what hama tion after traveller. 
ruza means here is not evident to 


me. Possibly for ria % 9) we should 


read wazra tyyy. and then the mean- 





ing would be, he asked abont the 
opposition of all the ministers. 
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in the Imexperience of the disposition of the Age 
ge, 


happ By virtue of my 


: y star, God’s help lifted me up from the pit of irreflection. 
Right-thinking Reason cast the shadow of benignity over me. I 
emerged somewhat from my sorrow of heart and I petitioned H.M., 
saying, “ Was what they allege me to have said spoken to one person’s 
ear, or was it uttered in that meeting ?” 


to answer, “The latter was the case.” 


The audacious one chose 
The justice-living sovereign 
sent for them all and questioned them. Some who were in league 
took, one after another, the same road of impudent assertion. The 
jewel of wisdom was nearly destroyed, and I was almost consigning 
myself to the repose of non-existence. The far 





-seeing prince read 
on the tablet of my forehead the marks of honesty, and the confu- 
sion was being diminished, but things were altered ' by the audacity 
of the wicked men, and he was believing their statement to be true. 
In this confused and hopeless condition one of the brave and truth- 
ful men, who was not afraid * about himself and did not regard the 
numbers of adversaries, and whom I in my ® imperfect acquaintance 
with him did not believe to be truthful, said, ‘‘ In that meeting a 
certain one (i.e. A.F.) was speaking against this set of men; perhaps 
the conversation (they rely upon) may have taken place elsewhere.” 
The knot on my heart was loosed. In the abundance of his capacity 
H.M. folded up the roll (ta@mdar) of discussion. In gratitude * for 
this great boon from God for the medicine for the crisis is not due 
to any one else, and by the hair-splitting acuteness of the world’s 
lord, the real truth became impressed on far and near—I abandoned ° 


4+ There seems to bean anacoluthon 
in this sentence and it is not intel- 
ligible why everything should be 
referred to H. M.’s acuteness when 
it appears that it was the honest 
speaking of a stranger that saved 


| The sentence is obscure and I | 
am not sure of the meaning of the | 
The Cawn- 





expression darus gua 
pore ed. has dast gugart “assistance. cat 
Possibly the sentence means ~ HM. | 
came to rightly understand the 
oe a this is cor- 5 In text there is no conjunction 
rected in the Errata, and both the before mishikatt, and there ies 
1,0. MSS. have nalarzad. in the same line peters azan khiyal, 

6 Perhaps the meaning rather is, but both these mistakes are correct- 
“From not knowing me, he did not ed in the Errata. 


believe me to be speaking the truth.” 
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the idea of retirement and of sinking down. The rank of my service 
was increased. H.M. put aside the asking for advice and went on, 
stage by stage to Zabulistan. On the 14th he encamped near 


359 Bigram. He spent some time in Gorkhattri,! which is a shrine of 


the Jogis. There is a great cave in this place. Babblers say that 
no one knows how deep (long ?) itis. In the midst of it is the way 
to the secret chamber of the saints of old times. On account of the 
difficulty and darkness of the way, and its tortuousness, one cannot 
get there. As it. was the prayer-spot of the great ones of God he 
entered it alone by the light of wisdom, and some of his servants, 
one after the other, also had this blessing. This least of men was 
one of them. The road was very long. Tt was necessary to sit 
down and to lie down and to trust to God. Many brave men had 
not the courage to do so, and turned back when half-way. After 
that he rested at the fort of Bigram. This country is called Par- 
shawar, and the general public call also the city by this name. The 
governorship of it was assigned to Yar ‘Ali the Nazir-i-Biyiitat. 


l Gorkhattri : in text Karkhattri is See also J. II. 404 where the trans- 
in Peshawar and is now a carayan- lator has a long note about Kor or 
serai and also the seat of public offi- Gorkhatri? which, it seems, means 
ces, 1.G, XX. 125. Ib was once a | the grain-merchants’ house. This 
Buddhist monastery. Babur twice derivation seems doubtful. Cun- 
refers to it, Hrskine’s translation, ningham in his Ancient Geography 
157 and 264. He visited.it and says: of India, p. 80, says that no remains 
“here are nowhere else in the of the Stupa now exist. He does 
whole world such narrow and dark 
hermits’ cells as at this place.” The 
monastery of Gorkattri is said to 
have been built by Kanishka. Mur- 
ray’s Handbook to the Panjab, p. 277. 


not seem to have known of the 
account in the A.N. I suppose it is 
near Gorkhathri that the remains of 
Buddha have lately been found. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
Rapip marco or H.M. ro Kasur. 


As the whole thought I if 
Witbier Oh ander ee ie hat the Mirza nigh 
he was marchi ; air speech to right actions, 

renne slowly and in every stage he halted for some time 
He cy issued orders to the prince not to hurry. Perhaps the 
Mirza might adopt proper views, and not endamieee! ae nil 
ally and materially. That unfortunate one, owiae to the nae 
of apprehensions, and the companionship of ctl flatterers could 
by no means bring himself to wait upon H.M. Though his sister 
wished to go to court, she could not obtain her wish. Khwaja 
Fase perversely went off to Badakhshin. The Mirza aon his 
family to strong places, and prepared for brigandage. When he 
learnt that H.M. had halted near Bigram and that the army was ad- 
vancing under the command of the Prince, he, at the foolish talking 
of ignoraut persons, prepared for battle, and exerted himself to 
spill his own honour. When H.M. perceived this, he joined know- 
ledge with prudence, and resolved to proceed on rapidly. On the 
15th he left Prince Sultan Selim in charge of the main camp, 
together with S‘aid K., Rajah Bhagwant Das, and many loyal servants. 
He issued orders that the camp should proceed on slowly, stage by 
stage. On that day, as it had become evening. the standards halted 
at Jamvid. Next morning, at duwn, he went on rapidly. He passed 
through the difficult defile of the Khaibar, and rested for a while in 
the neighbourhood of Daka by the bank of the stream. At the end 
of the day, when the air was cooler he proceeded to make a night- 
march, and on that day halted at Lajipir.' Tn the morning he 360 
reached Jalalabad. ‘The landholders of that part obtained their 
wishes. For the repose of the troops he left Jan Darvesh K. and 
Shamsu-d-din Krori. Next ® day he reached Bagh Safa. The 





2 BLM. M.S. Add. 27, 247 has on 19 


| Variant Lajapar. It is not 
Amardad—last day of Jamada-al- 


marked on the maps. 
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swift cavaliers of the army used to continually arrive, and give news 
of the evil thought of the Mirza, and of the activity of the im- 
perialists (those under Murad who were in advance). But at this 
station no one came, and the scouts too returned, saying that the 
road in front was held by the Afghans. Next day the standards 
halted at Gandamak. At the end of the day Hajt Muhammad 
Ahadi, who was one of the noted brave men, and who had been sent 
on purpose, returned after going half way, and from misunderstand- 
ing brought news which was far from being correct. He reported 
that the victorious army had met with loss. H.M. observed that the 
news did not appear to be true, otherwise some men of the great 
army would haye come in. From foresight, he held a council, and 
asked what was proper to be done. A number agreed that he should 
delay until the army which was with the prince (Selim) should come 
up. Some represented that if some thing ‘untoward had happened, 
they were few in number, and that it was not safe to stand still, and 
that they should go back to the camp, and after that prepare for 
war. Some, who looked to the favour of God, and the daily-inereas- 
ing fortune, represented that although they were few, how could 
they add to their numbers? H-.M.’s men were all brave and expe- 
rienced, and the proper thing was to go on. If by heaven’s 
decree anything untoward had happened, the enemy would be 
terrified by the sound of the august retinue and would disperse. 
H.M. approved of this opinion, and proceeded onwards. On the 
"way, some headmen came in, and uttered peaceable and affectionate 
ds, The ique pearl of wisdom remarked that it was evident 
n thei ge that the report was not true, and on that day he 
;Surkhab. From skill and foresight he drew up his troops 
battle-array. ; 
command of the right wing, and Mattalib K. commanded the left 
wing. Some Begs and Ahadis were in the van. At the end of the 
day, when the heroes were ready for battle, news of victory arrived. 
‘as the couriers were Afghans, and the report was from Karm- 
udent persons did not put much faith i he: 
sated, as otherwise the; 
























init. They 
have had — 
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some of the zamindars, and it appeared from their statements that a 


victory had been won, He observed to judicious persons that 
though they (the zamindirs) did not, out of hypocrisy and evil . 
nature, tell the real facts yet they had left off the original story. 
Next day he proceeded from Surkhab to Jagdalak. Some active ! 
mien came and brought reports from the Prince, and gave news of 
victory. Men were delighted, and thanks were returned to God by 
the tongue of action. 




























! A B.M. MS. Add. 27, 247 says that it was Khwaja M'nin who brought 
the news about the Prince. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


Vicrory or Prince Surtan MurAbD, AND THE DISGRACEFUL 
: pereat oF M. Hakin. 


(Chis chapter begins with twelve lines of turgid rhetoric. It 
then proceeds as follows.) 


The Mirza left the highway of obedience on account of the 
intrigues of wicked wretches who dig up the foundations of houses, 
and cast down the roof of palaces. At the time of the rebellion 
in the eastern provinces, he made the pleasant land of India full of 


362 the dust of opposition. From the day that he returned in an 


ashamed condition, sometimes he blamed his star, and sometimes he 
became aware of his own folly ; at one time he censured his foolish 
companions, and blamed himself for having listened to them. In 
this state of bewilderment the sound of the coming of the august 
retinue still more disquicted him. He could not stay as he was, nor 
yet could he devise any plan. He had not the clearness of intellect 
to induce him to prostrate himself at the holy threshold, nor had 
his companions the sense to take his children to do homage. His 
sister and Khwaja Hasan from fear of the consequences of disobe- 
dience hastened off to Badakhshin. TFaridin and some others, who 
knew that they were the staple of disaffection, were afraid to come 
and kiss the threshold. Sometimes he thought of fortifying the 
ravine of the Khaibar, and sometimes he thought he would go via 
Bangash and stir up trouble in India. Sometimes he thought that 
he should fortify the citadel of Kabul and hide himself in the hills. 
On account of the majesty of the imperial army he could not carry 
out any of these things, and the inhabitants of Kabul could not 
bring themselves to defend the city or to fight. How can we, they 
said, contend with our benefactor? He was obliged to make over 
the keys of the fortress to the men of the city in order that they 
might deliver them to H.M. and to betake himself with some men 
to Qaribagh. Every one removed his family to some distant place. 


es 
= 4 
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His (the Mivrza’s) sole thought was that if the army of fortune 


igs wy them he would go to Taran. Otherwise he would stay 
in mle hills and deserts. Whoever has not wisdom from within, nor 
Bes from without a friend to speak bitter truths, becomes abate by 
failure. One day he was in a state of confusion on the bank of the 
Ghorband river, and held a council as to what should be done. 
Some said that the imperial army would not come beyond Peshawar, 
and that there was not unanimity in it. By thousands of futile 
speeches they restrained him from his intention (of flying to Taran, 
ete.) and made him eager for war. Ignorant and foolish friends did 
the work of wise enemies. Faridiin was sent off with a number of 
companions to Aqserai ! to collect troops, 'and to look after the 
peasantry. The Mirzi himself followed him and sought for an 
engagement. As the imperial army had nearly approached, and 
his troops were somewhat disorganized, he resolved to remain in 
Sanjad-dara until his soldiers were assembled. Faridiin chose 
ambushes in order that he might, if possible, inflict some injury on 
the imperial army. Haidar” “Ali was sent off with some troops to 
Kabul in order that he might put that place in a condition of 
security and then come to the battle-field. The ruined men waited 
for their opportunity in Bani-Badra ® which is between the Diab 
and Butkhak. The imperial army had marched from Barikab. 
That evil-disposed one (Faridin) had gone to Cinarti (?) and was in 
a_ hollow. * 
Saiyid Hamid Bokhari, Makhsig K., and a party of heroes, who 
were the rearguard, let fall the thread of circumspection and 
e remained behind except Saiyid Bahai-d-din 
On the 18th ® Amardad (80 July 1581) the 
and carried off some of it. At this 
d heard of this and hastened to 


hastened on. No on 
and a few others. 

rascals fell upon the baggage 
time the brave men of the rearguar 





| Jers is a bad reading for ures a 
| hollow place, or a marsh, i.e. a low 
place where water collects. 

5 Add. 27, 247 has the day of 
Rashn 18 Amardad = 29 Jamala al- 
akhiri (31 July). Haji Mub. Ahadi’s 
account oceurs supra., p. 360 of text. 
Cf. Elliot, Hist., p. 425. 


LN. Kabul and about half-way 
between it and Ch arikar. 

2 BM. MS. Add. 27, 247 has Haidar | 
“Ali Khweghy ie. “ relation.” 

3 Bini Padrao in text, but the 
yariant is supported by the Iqbal- 
nama and J. IT. 406. 

4 ure which according to Vul- 


When the victorious troops had passed that ambush, 363 











ah xt omits the word Mirza as also 
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the fighting-place. The scoundrels were not successful and fled. 
Faridin took refuge at Badameashma,' and the others went off 
rapidly towards Qiraqsai and ‘Ulughpir. Apparently what the 
Ahadi saw when on that day he brought unpleasing news—as has 
already been related—was something that he had seen of this 
disturbance. §S. Jamal Bakhtiyar wished to go with a body of men 
by way of Cinarta to the halting place (i.e. to Khard Kabul) and to 
engage the enemy if he fell in with them. On the same day the 
Mirzi came to Cinartii to find out the condition of Faridin. 
Suddenly an army appeared in the distance, and it appeared that 
this was a portion of the imperial troops. ‘The Mirza? dispatched a 
number of daring men under the command of ‘Ali Muhammad Asp. 
The Shaikh (Jamal) halted on the edge of a melon-field, a battle 
ensued, and while the fighting was going on, Faridan came up from 
behind. The enemy thought this was a reinforcement for the impe- 
rialists, and stopped fighting and retired. By God's help the Shaikh 
recognized them (Faridin’s men) as hostile and turned his attack in 
that direction. A hot engagement took place, and the spectators 
were amazed. S$. Daulat, Mathra Das and a number of braye men 
distinguished themselves. On the side of the enemy Bakht Beg, 
Ghaitr Beg, Shidmin Parghaliq, Mulla Ghaiiri fought gallantly. 
The imperial servants fought their way to Khurd Kabul, where the 
prince’s camp was. Also on this day Shagiina Qarawal (scout), who 
had gone to make inquiries, offered up his life. Ahmad Beg, Bakht 
Beg, Zahid and others, who had returned from plundering, came 
upon him, and he died like a brave man, ‘Those who imagined a 
vain thing had their pride increased by this circumstance. Also 
Mir ‘Abdullah * played away the coin of courage (i.e. behaved in a 








1 Between Little Kabul and Barik- 
ab, J. IT. 399. 

2 The troops which the Mirza saw 
in the distance were 8. Jamal’s. The 


unhorsed and made prisoner by the 
Afghans. 

* Apparently the correct reading 
is ‘Abad Ullah as in the variant. One 
MS. has “in this year and month.” 
he jawnpore ed., but the two Add. 27, 247 has ‘Abdullah, and 

have it. vi adds that he was the brother of Haji 
Indma sa} | Habibullah. Tt i t 
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cowardly manner) in this year. A large sum of money had been sent 
with him for the troops. Sher Khwaja, Lal Beg Pal a number of 
others met him, and from cowardice he was caught, and the money 
was plundered. 

Hakim M. came with a number of rebels to a height near the 
camp of fortune, but though the plundering and fighting encouraged 
the evil crew, yet he could not bring his heart to engage in a battle 364 
by day. For a night and a day there was no engagement. Appa- . 
rently they were collecting troops. Out of cheatery he sent some 
letters by the hand of a doomed man to Qulij K., M. Yusuf K., 
Naurang K., ‘Ali Murad and some of the Caghatii tribe. They 
contained proposals for acting in concert. M. Yisuf K. in the 
excess of his anger tore up those letters in the assembly and put 
the bearer, ‘Ali Murad, to death. It is an old custom! that trick- 
sters send such letters at such times so that they may pervert people. 
Men of small capacity have injured the lives of devoted servants, 
and have believed in their disloyalty. Far-seeing persons of pro- 
found views have relied upon their fidelity and increased their 
favours to them. Those who favour the enemy do not know that the 
imperial servants have learnt wisdom at the threshold of fortune, 
and that the dust of double-heartedness is not raised by such evil 
schemes. 
In fine the Kabulis were dumbfounded by the might of the 
victorious troops. ‘They abandoned good courses and sometimes 
d their thoughts to the making of a night-attack. Some thought 


turne ‘ 
of a battle by day. On the eve of the 20th they kindled fires on 
the top of the hill, and proceeded to acts of turbulence. Evil 


thoughts took possession of them. They sent off on the right hand, 
Qazzig, Amir K. Islim-abadi, Afgal Tilakei, and a number mera 
and on the left hand they sent Nir Muhammad Khwaja Khem and 
a number of Hazara infantry, in the hopes that they might canes 





way that Akbar accepted letters 

written to Mansir is proof against 

him, it was but natural that M. 
i inki i the letters 

: tly A.P. is thinking of” Yiasuf should tear up 

Peck aie Shah Mangir was from M. Hakim and kill the messen- 

destroyed by the forgery of letters ger, 

addressed to him. Considering the 


Akbar sent to Goa in December, 
1578, to procure the attendance of 


priests. 
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confusion in that dark night. The majestic dominion which is con- 
joined with eternity drew courage from seeing them. The heroes of 
| the victorious army stood their ground and sought for battle. They 
regarded not these wiles and threatenings (gdo-taz7). On 20 Amardad 
corresponding to Wednesday 1 Rajab, 1 August 1581, the Mirza 
came out from the defiles and dressed the field of battle. The 
strenuous combatants of fortune set themselves with a bold heart 


and tranquil view to giving their lives. 


7 

. 

. 

% Verse. 

From the blare of the trumpets 

; Trembling fell on hand and foot. 

aa The heat of combat waxed so hot 

That sparks came from the horses’ hoofs. 
From the roarings of mast elephants 


Knots formed ! in the throats of lions. 


ae By the celestial aids which are always allied to the servants of 
ae daily-increasing fortune, the time of fighting had not yet reached 
rr the whole of the vanguard, so that there is no need to mention the 
4 - other corps. The Mirza lost heart and took to flight. The imperial 
° 365 servants rejoiced. Next morning Paridin with a body of men did 
oe not take account of what had happened, and stirred up the dust of 
3 battle. Of the officers of the vanguard, Nanrang K. had come 
near the mouth of the ravine. The Kabulis attacked him, and 
“ne gained some advantage. The victorious army was some distance 
an a behind. Niram Beg and ‘Tarsiin Beg Andijini fell bravely. The 
4 Mina plucked ‘up alittle spirit and came out of the ravine to the 
ans" plain. The brave men of the vanguard, such as Shah Beg Kilabi, 
a Rafi’ Rustaiqi, and Fath Mubarik brought the jewel of courage to 
ee inarket, and then with the brightened face of a good name packed 
m up the baggage of existence (died). 


Verse. 


Two rivers of blood came into commotion, 
he ground grew tulip-coloured from the fiery waves. — 










te 


“rosebush of the hopes of the strenuous fighters. A watch and some- 


~*~ 
3 

CHAPTER EXIT, - 587 

They came face to face for battle, : 2 
aye. a : 

Woes and calamities fell upon the heroes. cee 
What can I say of that engagement a 
When I cannot tell one jot of it. a 


ee he aoe ves pe ne wegen | 
his time Bujah iin mi » ia ee 
ae i Be i ingh came forward with a rush. First, 

Singh, Sirat Singh and a number of brave men formed 
Oe 

g S. fi . Fanjdar was on the special -_ 
elephant Ran Mohan, and Jajhir K. on the special elephant Jagat 7 
Rai. Muhammad K. was on the special elephants Gaj Mangal (the 
elephant of Mars) and Cand K. on Lakhmi Sundar. Though this 
last was not a special one, it showed its quality this day and was 
placed in the special Filkhina (elephant-stables). Husain K. was on 
the special elephant Mukut. The life-destroying guns which were on oe © 
the elephants were discharged. When the vanguard, which was like — 
so many iron walls, came into action, the Kabulis lost courage. ‘Ali ‘ 
Muhammad Asp and some well-wishers seized the Mirza’s rein and 
took him to the desert of retreat. The breeze of victory blew on the 





thing more of the day had elapsed when the rays of fortune took pos- ’ 
session of the earth. The fortunate prince, in spite of his youth, 

showed such courage and steadfastness that veterans remembered his , 
firmness and his exertions. Many were of opinion that the Mirza 
would attack the army in the rear, and kept the other troops ready for 366 i -— 
For good reasons they did not pursue the foe. A — 


this contingency: fo. j 
great victory was gained. Many soldiers were killed in their flight. } 
The ingreites and foolish talkers met with their deserts, and fell into ae 
the wails tract of ashamedness. The boasters and the impudent eat” 





The 'Tarinis and Persians who ; 
: Ney eae 

s without fighting, and the brave =~ 

will end their days. The other 





continually said to one another, “ 
in the imperial army will join u 


Rajputs and gallant Afghans ! 








see rere 
‘Add. 27, 247 is worded differently. ; “4 

Tt says that Hakim's people told him — es 

that the Qandaharis would come 

over to his side. : 


1 The use of the word Afghan here, 
as if they were on the side of Akbar, 
urious. Perhaps it means that 

| ould between 
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natives of India will be made prisoners.” By these fictions they 
increased the Mirza’s hallucinations. No! No! Though that 
inexperienced youth knew nothing of the spiritual world, yet his 
amount of external knowledge was not such (i.e. little) that he 
should be led away by this incorrect language. Nor had the foolish 
and confused such a stock of infatuation as to suppose such things 
of the fidelity of the Tiranians and Persians, which is known to the 
whole world. Nor were the great deeds of the Rajputs and the 
Shaikh-zidas of India unknown to them. Evidently they thought 
that by this prattling they would increase the courage of the Zabulis 
and would inspire terror into the victorious army. 

On the day that Mirza was leaving Bigrim one of the bare- 
footed men of enlightenment (i.e. a religious mendicant) told him 
that a battle with the victorious army would not be propitious to 
him. It would be best for him to draw rein and leave of this enter- 
prise. From presumption and self-will he did not listen to him. 
The Mirzi now had his time of attacking and being defeated. 
Several of his intimates were reduced to ashes by the fire of the 
guns, Qasim Khwaja after experiencing the might of the victorious 
army represented to the Mirza the turning back of his men, and 
seizing his rein, wished to lead him away. The Mirza, because he 
was a little confused, did not hearken to him and abused him. 
Meanwhile ‘Ali Muhammad Asp came up to help him. The Mirza 
became angry and threatened to kill him. That excellent man (lit. 
full of auspiciousness) said, “ First send me to the abode of non- 
existence, and then fly.” By this devotion and right-thinking, the 
Mirza understood his object, and wentoff rapidly. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kotal Minar some victorious soldiers arrived, and the Mirza 
with great difficulty extricated himself. That day he rested at 
Qara Bagh, and then went on to Tstarghach (N. Kabul). Many of 
his near relatives, and among them his eldest son Kaiqobad, joined 
him there. From thence he went off to Ghorband. 

The fortunate prince went on the 21st (3 August) to the jalgah 
of Siah Sang, and held an assembly. All sorts of men beheld the 


367 light of true rule, and rejoiced, and that ancient place, which is @ 


delightsome spot, was refreshed by the irrigation of justice. At the 
time! when the standards of fortune were moving from Surkhab to 





LAR. a what he had said at p. 861, end of previous chapter, 
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Jagdalak, swif 
BCalak, Swift messengers br F vi 
att Bey brought the news of victory, and the 
i ae i ven-aided fortune were impressed anew on high and 
- Supplications and iscivings 3 
ee eatlioees than lvings were offered up anew. 
Mage enc amped at Barikab, and on 25th he halted at 
: ‘ae The soldiers and the peasantry, male and female, of 
abuliste sked in f: i ae 
: istan, flocked in from every side, and became the recipients of 
yarlous favours i ‘ 
ous favours. At this stage Kuar Man Singh and many other 


homage, and were exalted by the favour of the 
Next morning he marched, 





officers did 
Shahinshah, 


On the way the pri 
and other hig pean Sane: 


1 officers paid their respects. He halted at Siah 
Fed s known by men as Safed Sang, and there Turk and 
Tajik performed the korniskh. He observed the precepts of the 
astrologers and halted there for some days. 
visited the Shahrara- 


Sang, which i 


Then he went and 
garden | (Pride of the city) and other recreative 
spots in that blissful city. He remembered the places which he 


had seen in boyhood and described them by special marks, and when 








these were inquired into, his descriptions were found to be exactly 
correct. Fresh proof was given of his intelligence and memory. 
About this time Lashkar * K. of Baqlana, who was famous for turbu- 
lence, was brought in chains by the husbandmen of that country, 
and was put to death in retribution for his crimes. As H.M.’s 
intention was to spend some time in this country, which is a garden, 
and a heart-delighting spot, in worshipping God, and in administer- 
ing balm to the wounds of the inhabitants, he sent off his elephants 
to Jalalabad under the charge of Sayid Hamid, Sayid Bahaa-d-din 
and others. At this time news came that the Mirza was bewildered 
and almost mad. On hearing the reverberation of the royal cavalcade 
gone off to Ghorband, and his idea was that if an army 
to look for him he would become like a Qalandar and 


he had 
should come 
co off to retirement in Taran. Out of abundant graciousness H.M, 
sat Latif Khwaja and Qazi ‘Abdu-l-latif to him with salutary 
Ilis whole design was that he should be convinced of the 


counsels. ie 
In an auspicious hour, on the 


royal clemency and come to court. 





iJ. IL. 404. the Baglan in Nasik described in an 
2This man does nob appear tobe _ earlier page. But probably he was 
an Afghan. The Jqbalnama seems 
to have Naghlani (a strifemonger*). 


mentioned elsewhere, and Ido not | 
know if Baqlanw here mentioned is | 








368 there and a great feast. 


a: Akbar *) took place, und was m 
were filled with joy by the r 


L 4 eighment which 


ef few days 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
ForGIVENESS THE 
IVENESS OF THE OFFENCES OF M. HlAkIM, AND RETURN OF THE 
army To Inpia, 


(The chapter begins with eleven lines of laudation of Akbar for his : 
forgiving nature It then proceeds as follows.) k; 


It many times occured to some loyal and devoted ones that a 


hg 
some servant should form an ambush and put the Mirza out of the ‘ 
way. From feelings of true affection he did not approve of this 
in spite of the increase of his turbulence. With his pearl-loaded 
tongue he said, “ Why should the sons of men employ their 
given strength in accomplishing the desires of the juggling sens 
soul? And why should I for the sake of my own repose endea- 
vour to take the life of a brother? or ungratefully allow a devoted ie 
follower to be slain? If he (the Mivza) is going the wrong road, — 
thinking it is right, he is doing a religious act, otherwise, 1e is 
suffering from the malady of ignorance. We ought not 0 troub 
those who are suffering pains in the desert of unwisdom.” At _ o 
time that the august retinue was in the pleasant place of Kabul, the 
Mirza's roll of life was nearly being folded up.' In that dangerous 
state. the envoys of the Caliphate brought the good news of beef 
ness, and showed to that distracted and hopeless one the enead 
daily-increasing favour. The Mirza for a time thought it wi 


dream, and thinking that reproaches were intended did not 
the news. Whenhe knew the truth, and saw that the-sousieg 


tance of apologies was open he fell into weeping and Ie 
and told the story of his own want of wisdo p is 
the infidelity of companions, aud his shan 

ouglit to have rubbed my forehead on the h 
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and to have made its dust the collyrium of my eyes and heart. 
Now that I have fallen upon this day, and the horror of my soul 
has increased, how can T have the heart or assurance to present my- 
self before H.M. and what would such a coming evince, and what 
petition should J make? Owing to my misfortune I cannot bring 


my sister and Khwaja Hasan to make apologies for they have out of 


fear, and on seeing my evil day, gone to Badakhshin. But I have 


been comforted by the inspiriting message. T am hopeful that on 
this occasion I shall be excused from coming to pay my respects. 
T am sending my son to do homage. When my mind has become a 
little eased, I shall gather eternal fortune by the bliss of the kor- 
nish.” Vo this effect did he send a petition along with ‘Ali Muham- 
mad Asp. 

On 1 Shahriyir Latif Khwaja! and Qazi ‘Abdu-l-latif came to 
H.M. and reported the confused condition of the Mirza. H.M. 
was displeased, and he issued an order that some strenuous men 
should go, and bring that slumbrous-witted one to the path of good 
service, At this time, SAli Muhammad Asp obtained, through the 
courtiers, the privilege of an audience. As he was one of the old 
servants of the sublime family, his supplications were accepted. ‘The 
offences of the Mirza were forgiven, and Zabulistan was conferred 
upon him anew. And as the presence of the royal standards was a 
cause of confusion to the Mirza, H.M. proceeded next day towards 
India. He went in the first place to the cemetery ® and the holy tomb 
of H.M. Firdis Makani (Babur), and said his prayers. After that he 
enjoyed himself in the Shahr-ara garden. At the end of the day 
he ordered the high officers in attendance on Prince Sultan Murad 
to proceed stage by stage, and he himself went on by relays to 
Jalalabad where the great camp Was. Makhsis K., S. Jamal, and 
the writer of this noble volume and some others had the privilege of 
accompanying him. At the beginning of the night he rested for a 
while near Bigram (the one near Kabul). When a watch of the 








1B. 196. | of gazur gah, i.e. a bleaching ground, 

2Gazargah ‘A ferry or passage.” | but which, according to Major 
But used here, I think, to mean a Raverty, means a graveyard, as being 
place of passing away, i.e, a ceme- a place where bones are bleached. 
tery. Or perhaps it is another form 


» 


“er 
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night had passe : 5 
Barikab, nie ae ie Mare and at midday rested at 
next day at midday reach is ala eae bes lighting a 
his head on the t lees d oe ene The prince (Selim) placed 
ladies were aileah eh , Seal oe respects, att ae 
ys cers prostrated themselves and 
a up thanksgiving. Babblers had told various lies about the 
ies Reais 7 seyuoie that the standards of victory were 
Nae f : he officers had been somewhat apprehen- 
ae of the strange country, and of ambushes on the part of the 
Kabulis, when all at once the cavalier of enlightenment’s plain 
(Akbar) arrived. There was great rejoicing in the camp. On the 
7th (Shahriyir) he proceeded towards India, and encamped on the 
river-bank. H.M. and somo of the ladies visited the Bagh Safa and 
at night came to the camp. Next day the prince (Murad) and the 
officers came up from behind. At this stage S. Farid came from 
Bihar and did homage. He reported the failure of the enemy and 
the freedom of the province from rebels. On the 15th he passed 
through the Khaibar and halted at Jamrid. 

One of the occurrences was the pardoning of M‘agim K. Faran- 
khidi, From the time that he had been disgraced in the engage- 
ment with Shahbaz K., and had escaped from the hands of the 
landholders as has already been described, he was wandering about 
in the jungles. Every day he tore the foot of exertion in the 
thornbrake, and by fresh griefs heaped up the punishment of his 
wickedness. In this state of misfortune and bewilderment he was 
joined by one of his servants named Magqsiid who poured out to 
him his accumulations. Rebellious thoughts again made that evil- 
conditioned man mad. He increased his turbulence, and distressed 
the peasantry. In a short time a number of fly-like men who were 
slaves of gold assembled, and the city of Bahraich was plundered. 
Fakhr ‘Ali (son of 2) Wazir K. made a small fight and owing to his 
, t of his companions, was unsuccessful. 


evil star, and the bad condue 
possession of that evil doer. 


he city and its suburbs came into the : 
Wazir K., Mihtar K., and the other fief-holders united together and 


by the might of daily-increasing fortune came to a fight with him. 
The battle began with the discharge of cannon and muskets with the 
river Sart intervening. The rebel from fear of the new arrivals 
remained that day in camp and at night went off with a few compa~ 


370 
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Soon the landholders took the si 


en servants, 
Toma end 


d then 


nions, iS : 
and their might increased, At night he left fami 
fled. The victorious troops pursued him to K lyanpir 
returned. M‘asim went off to Jalupara, a1 x L ed up strife there 
also. Many fly-like creatures joined him and the town of Muham- 





: madabad was plundered. There were fears that Jaunpar would be 
3 sacked. Shaham K. came from ‘Tirhut, Pahar K, from Ghaztpir, 
i 871 and Qasim K. from Candpir to remedy matters. They were active, 
a and that crooked one became distracted. ‘His men dispersed and 
p. he abandoned his plunder and crossed the Sari with a few men 
‘a ry of Haldi, When the victorious troops were chanting 









is strife-mongering somewhat, 
Khan ‘Azim M. Koka was in 
ipplication and begged his 

n ‘Azim rem ered old acquaintance and be- 

haved with humanity, He helped him ey, goods and an 
: estate. He also begged H.M. to forgive him. x ‘he forgiving 
i sovereign in his acceptance of excuses and love made the Kokaltash 
“ hopeful of such a favour, and the world became like a blooming 





pardon. 


garden. 
Verse.' 
The penitent even in dreams won’t listen to the word “ Re- 


-peutance,” 
- If he see the loving wiles of His forgiveness of sins. 


2B rte One of the occurrences was the death of Sniyid Hashim Bokhari. 
a In the beginning of this expedition the Mir had been sent off to the 
- government of Sirohi. Mir Kalan, Kamali-d-din 'Wusain Diwana 
and some other strenuous ones accompanied him. When he had 











from Nigamt's Sikandarnima and 
from the poet Qudst. The latter says 
that on the day of judgment God 
will be thete with the coin of for- 


he | Lam indebted to Maulavi ‘Abdul | 
Haq for the explanation of this — 
 yerse. It means that as sinners 
_ knew how eager Akbar was to for- 
‘ th | 












, they would nof, even in 


think of repel . They ins under | 


giveness, while he (Qudst) will have 
arm 
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taken up his quarters there, Sultan Deora,! a great landholder i 
thet place, pretended to be obedient, and made the sett sé 
friendship ; by plausible words he won over some wicked tart Z 
his side and lay in wait for an opportunity to do deadly cause 
At a time when the loyal were far off and the rebellions at hand, He 


attacked the negligent Saiyid. On 2 Amardad he and some others s = 
bravely feli, and played away in a proper manner the coin of life. a 
A few who behaved in that battle in a cowardly manner were At 
punished (by Akbar) and that crooked one received a severe chas- ° -e 
tisement. : 


On 16 Shahriyir H.M. halted near Bigram. News came that 
Qasim K. had made an excellent bridge over the great and turbulent 
river Indus. Crowds of men crossed over and rejoiced. 

One of the occurrences was 8. Jamal® Bakhtiyar’s being seized 
with melancholy. When H.M. was emerging from the defile of the ae 
Khaibar he perceived that he had been drinking. He denied some- , a 
what, and then made proper excuses. H.M. rebuked him and did a 
not allow him to perform the kornish, From excess of madness he i 
became light-headed and destroyed his property and became a 
beggar. H.M. from kindness and in order to teach him put him into 
confinement. S. ‘Abdu-r-Rahim § of Lucknow and some others of his — 
boon-companions were rebuked and excluded from Court. . 

On the 22nd H.M. crossed the Indus by the bridge, and glori- 
fied the land of India by his world-adorning footsteps. The guar- 372 

was entrusted to the activity of Kun 


dianship of the Indus province 
Man Singh. H.M. had some qamargha hunting in that neighbour- 


hood, and enjoyed himself. Also at this time Rajah Todar Mal 
faite and did homage. He had been with the army, and engaged 
in administering the eastern provinces. As much work did not 
remain to be done in Bihar, and the officers had not the privilege of <i -" 
going to Bengal, he had been sent for to take charge of tbs we 3 
ship. Fresh life was given to him, and he entered into service. . 
took office in the beginning of Mihr. In this month H.M,. me A 
banks of the Indus, and went hunting. On 20 Mihr he pe: i he 
Bihat at Rasalpar by a bridge, and on the 25th he crossed by ® : 
fe ee 

























2B, 425. 


. the name is | 3 
ee | 8B. 470 and Maagir, 11. 564 — 


1 According to. 
Sultan Deodah. 


- X 
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bridge the Cenab in the neighbourhood of Hailan ' at the ferry of 
Jugali, Ond5 Kban he crossed the Ravi, which was fordable, and 
encamped near the Serai of Daulat K. On this day he appointed 
Sadrs,? and the garden of the hopes of the unsuccessful was irri- 
gated, H.M. had regard to the number of tenure-holders (sayur- 
ghaldaran) and to their convenience, and abolished the single office, 
and distributed the work among a number of honest and experi- 
enced men, so that applicants might not have the pain of delay, and 
also that there might not be room for fraud. The Sadarat of the 
provinces of Delhi, Malwa and Gujrat was made over to Hakim Abu-l- 
fath, that of Agra, Kalpi, and Kalinjar to 8. Abu-l-faiz faizi, that 
from Hajipir to the Sari to Hakim Hamam, that of Bihar to Hakim 
‘Ali, that of Bengal to Hakim ‘Ain-al-mulk, that of the Panjab to 
Qazi ‘Ali-Bakhshi.e Also, here and there, in large cities, he ap- 
pointed an able and unbigoted man to be head of the Qazis of that 
quarter, so that he might look after that crew of large-turbaned and 
long-sleeved men. Also at this time Rajah Bhagwan Das, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Panjab, petitioned for a visit from the world’s 
lord, and his request was granted. On the 8th H.M. cast the sha- 
dow of his favour over him, and he obtained everlasting happiness. 
On the 21st he crossed the Beas (Hyphasis) by a bridge and on 
the 28th the Sutlej, also by a bridge. Next day he halted at Sir- 
hind, and enjoyed the gardens thereof. At this stage, Rajah 
Bhagwan Das, Rai Rai Singh, Saiyid Hamid Bokhari, Jagannath, 
and other fief-holders of the Panjab were allowed to depart. At 
Panipat on 7 Azar Shahbaz K. was exalted by doing homage. From 
the time when he had driven off M‘agim K. Farankhiidi to the wilds, 
he had been in Fathpir in charge of the orders of the Caliphate. 
When he heard of the return of H.M. he came away, and obtained 





| 


18, Chilianwala. See B.457n.1, | also Tazuk Jp. 50, where it is men= 


and 360. 

2 B. 268, 270 and Badayiini, Lowe. 
3804. 

3 The text has Badakhshi, but the 
variant Bakhshi is supported by 
the 1.0. MSS. Qazi ‘Ali was a 
Bakhghi, but he is described as of 
Bagdad, not of Badakhshan. See 


tioned that Agaf K. was made Mir 
Bakhshi at Basawal 28 years before 
1016. ‘This should be 989, not 988. 
The Maasir U. states that Agaf K. 
was made Bakhshi in the room of 
Qazi ‘Ali. The latter probably 
yacated the appointment on being 
appointed to the Panjab. 
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bliss , 
phss. On the 10th! H.M. reached Delhi. He visited the tomb of 


H.M. Jannat Ashiyani (Humayiin), and distributed bounties to the 
guardians thereof. 
stepmother) ; a . . f 

ee he wie ia ee me 
formed that the litter & ne ae we bane fe 
cs -H. Miriam-makani was near at hand. 
I'he world’s lord treated her with great respect. Prince Sultan 
Daniel was in attendance on her and now did homage (to Achar 
Sultan Khwaja, Shah Qili K. Mahram, and many other loyal 
servants did homage. On the 17th he encamped near Mathura, and 
he went to that ancient place of pilgrimage and witnessed the 
spectacle of the benighted ones (lit. the slumbrous ones of the land 
of recognition), For a short time he at the request of Mathura 
Das, who was one of the chosen servants, glorified his house by his 


advent. 


i The T.A., Elliot V. 426, states | 25 Shawail (22 November). Baday tnt 
that Akbar reached Lahore on the | gives the date of arrival at the Indus 
last day of the Ramzan (October 28, as 12 Sh‘aban (11 September). 


1581) and that he reached Delhi on 


He also visited the abode of Haji Begam (his 8378 








. 
‘ n 
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Verse. 
A breeze of joy comes from Fathpir, 
For my King returns from a long journey. 
per a My hat bliss is his advent, for from every heart 
Thonsands of rejoicings come forth. 
ARRIVAL of THB ROYAL RETINUK aT ParHPUR. 0 Pais, gloviow hh ae 
: ; For a world comes into his presence. 
The just lord of the world by wisdom and foresight, and the , On this d f j 
: 3 n nis day oO oy tl reat rs y S 
guidance of daily-increasing fortune. led the great army of India rs ; joy the great officers, the: lait 


others were drawn up in two sides of the way for a distance of four 


to Zabulistan, and by skill and planning brought the work to a suc- EGER ee 


The mountain-like elephants stood there in their 
The Khedive of the world proceeded on his way on a 
heayven-like elephant, attended by the “ Avaunt ”» of the Divine 
Halo. ‘he obedient princes moved on in their order. Many 


grandees proceeded in front of the mace-bearers (yesawalan). The : 
world into an open plain. He disregarded self, and showed the panoply! was there in its splendour and was followed by various 


path of courage to & crooked foe. The retribution of the wicked : officers. 


cessful end. ‘The dignity of counsel-giving was exalted, and a new majesty 
jewel of humanity was displayed. Prudence and courage went Ne 
shoulder to shoulder, and graciousness and magnanimity embraced 


each other. By wisdom he laid the foundations of war, and led a 


The noise of the drums and the melodies of the magician- 


was accomplished in an exquisite manner. A great expedition, * like musicians gave forth news of Joy. Crowds of men were 
such as had not occurred to the minds of the rulers of India, was ; gathered in astonishment on the roofs and at the doors. At the end 
effected in an admirable way. ‘The jewels of endurance, wide capa- of the day he sate in the lofty hall (daulatkhana) on the throne of 
city and knowledge of mysteries, were displayed to the four quarters sovereignty. He dispensed justice by rewarding the loyal and 
of an astonished world. Though the rebels of the eastern provin- punishing the hostile and made the increase of dominion and snecess 
ces went the roadless way, and the officers requested that he would a vehicle for worship and supplication. 
make an expedition in that direction, he took up the rebellion in the One of the occurrences was the capital punishment of Bahadur. 
Panjab, and did not grant their prayer. Such calm and endurance That evil man was the son of S‘aid Badakhshi? and owing to wicked- 
were exhibited as to be extolled everywhere, and a splendid remedy ness of brains he distressed the peasantry. — He showed conspicuous 
was applied to the distractions of mankind. Appreciation and folly, as has been in some measure described. He made the nae 
arrangement received fresh splendour, and he was made glorious by country of Tirhut the nbode of turbulence, and oo a aes 
not permitting the chastisement of his ungrateful brother whom he ~~ when opportunity offered, he opened the hand of po f pcs 
looked upon as an elder child.. By not leaving administration to quarter was in the jagir a haat abe Me i 
the officers he strengthened the cords of discrimination. In spite of ‘ ‘yim assisted him, and he ioines ie ome - aan and 
so many offences he granted to the Mirza his country, his property, f ‘ heart-breaking defeats. His home and famuy ae ee nel 
his life and his honour. He fulfilled the obligations of battle and ‘ his children captured. Therefore ne bel a bent x ‘As the 
374 banquet, rewarded the loyal servants, and punished the wicked. for mercy. He came and paid his 29 si”. See 
: On 19 Azar,! after ten months, he glorified the capital by his Samedi f\ he: ~ Towe, 307, the name of Bahadur's 
ied advent. 1 Qur. B. an father is given aS Isfed, which is 


2 The Iqbalname and 1.0. MS. 236 
aa have Safed, and this seems correct 
for in the verse quoted by Badayani, 


another form of Safed. 





15 Zilq‘ada 989—1 December 1881. Elliot V. 426. 
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marks of sedition and turbulence were seen in his words and actions, 
Ghazi K. arrested him and sent him to the Khan ‘Agim at Hajipir. 
The latter sent him to court, at the time of H.M.’s arrival he was 
brought in with chains on his neck, and stocks (kunda) on his feet, 
and met with his deserts. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of Haidar® to do 
homage. H.M. asks nothing from the princes of the age beyond 
obedience, and when they render this he does not exert the might 
of sovereignty against them. Accordingly he had sent Salih ‘Aqil 
to advise Yusuf K. the prince of Kashmir. He had the good fortune 
to accept such counsels and to send his third son to court along with 
the choice things of the country. He was distinguished by royal 
favours. 

One of the occurrences was the placing of Shahbaz K. in the 
prison of schooling. It is indispensable that man should at the 
time of smiling fortune and of increase of wealth keep watch over 
himself. Instability § and too much of the coquetry of the world— 
which is the demon-land of suecess—soon unsettle one, and cast 
him into eternal ruin. As by the virtue of daily-increasing fortune, 
good service was performed by him, and he drank more of the 
world’s wine than he could digest, he showed some self-will. At 
the time of inquiry he exhibited presumption and self-auctioneering. 
Inasmuch as the world’s lord was relieved then from the stress of the 
administration of the world and was taking counsel (jdnq?) with 
wise and disinterested men, he looked closely into the conduct of this 





1'The T.A., Elliot V. 426, and 
Baday ant, Lowe, 307, seem to say that 
he was killed by the K. Azim's 
servants, but probably Nizamu-d- 
din only means that he was caught 
by them. 

2 He was the third son of Yasuf 
Cak, B. 479, where he is wrongly 
described as son of Y‘aqib. Haidar 
Malik says, 1.0. MS. 510, 1820, that 
M. Tahir and Salih were sent as 
ambassadors, and he gives an ab- 
stract of’ Akbar's letter. In another 





letter, p. 1850, Akbar reproached 
Yusuf for sending first Haidar who 
was not fit for service, and then 
Y‘aqib who was somewhat mad. 

5 Tangdastt. 1.0, MS, 286 has tez- 
dastt. The Iqbalnama says that 
Shahbaz had offended Miriam-maka- 
ni by behaying disrespectfully to her 
servants when he was in charge of 
the capital (Agra) and that sh had 
complained about this. Se ae 
yiint, Lowe, 333. 


t * 
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narrow-s q 
OW souled, foul-tongued! man, On 24 Dai he went off 
in the direction of Nagarci ; ot on 
A a ° garcin, and arrived there on 3 Bahman. On 
at day rawing ® : 

vy, in drawing® up the guards (taslim-i-cauki) the Bakhahi 
of the court of the Caliphate | * akhshis 
ie iphate had placed him (Shahbaz) below M. 
Khan, A 10 now has the lofty title of Khan-Khanan. He went wron 
and did not obey the hol ! 
—- ) y commands, and severed the links of 
era a e and loyalty. Or rather he let go the thread of mercantile 
considerations. As his capacity was small, and the wine was strong, 

> - © - + 3 
he was unable to keep quiet at the banquet of service. He came 
out of the cool abode of reason, and worshipped his idiosyncrasy. 
H.M. in order to instruct him made him over to Rai Sal Darbari 
ae > 

and placed him in the school of practical wisdom. Next morning 
he returned to the capital. 

One of the occurrences was the death of the (Malika Jahan) 
Queen of the world, Haji Begam. From the time that she® had 
returned from the Hijaz she had, in order to perform the duties, 
taken up her abode near the tomb of H.M. Jinnat Ashiyani 
(Humayiin) and had looked after it. She regarded this service as 
the material for gathering bliss in realm and religion. ‘The poor of 
that spot gained their desives from the table of her bounty. Inas- 
much as the world is not a place of permanence, and a commercial 
ferry (guzargah bazargani*), not a spiritual resting-place, that seclu- 
ded one packed up the goods of life from this treacherous inn on the 
7th (about 17 January 1582) and turned away her face from the 
caravanserai. ‘A world grieved, and Time became sorrowful. How 876 
can I write about the condition of the loving throne-oceupant. The 


capacity of mortals is not sufficient for this, and it does not fall into 


the mould of speech. 


| Jahangir. Price’s translation, 


p. 35, calls him foul-mouthed and 
scurrilous. ‘al 

2 See ‘Ain of 2nd Book, B- 257, 
the word laslim is used to 


the drawing Up of the 
of the solar 


where 
describe 
guards on the first day 
month. 


3 Tt appears that she returned in 


the beginning of 1580, for Aquaviva 





And why should it not be so! The manage- 





and his companions met an escort 
going to fetch her from the coast 
when they were journeying to Fath- 


» pur in January— February 1580. 


4 guzargah bazargani. Guzargal: 
means a ferry but possibly it means 
a cemetery, i.e. a place of passing 
away, or it may be meant for gazar- 
gah a bleaching ground. 
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ment of this material world is a great fact and the accomplishments 
thereof a great task (?).! Seeing that that fountain of gentleness 
is filled with grief whenever a human being dies who has had some 
goodness in him, an estimate may be made of avin his feelings 
were at the severing of an existence so bound to his soul. his 
lady of the family of dominion was an ocean of goodnesses, and 
loved the sovereign from his earliest years. He also was wonder- 
fully attached to her. The ladies of the harem wept and tore their 
hair on account of pain for which there was no medicine. Inas- 
much as H.M. was primate of the spiritual world, and there is 
nothing extravagant there, and no wrinkle on the heart’s brow, he 
refrained from impatience, and took up his station in the pure shrine 
of resignation, and administered balms to the wounded hearts. 

The awakened and enlightened well know that three caravans 
move towards this three to five days’ inn. ‘The first is the spermal 
earayin which proceeds from the loins of fathers to the wombs of 
mothers, the second is the becoming a celestial soul and a body 
descending into clay, the third is the strange condition of the be- 
ings who in this variegated abode partake of joy and sorrow. 
Whiles man becomes fixed there, whiles his nature is restless in it. 
The enlightened heart moves on with firm foot in this turmoil, and 
endeavours to help both itself and others, He who does not under- 
stand gets confused and bewildered. 

Ont of abundant kindness he sent Qasim ‘Ali K. to Delhi in 
order that he might convey the graciousness of H.M. to the servants 
of that secluded one, and might restrain them from grief, and might 
console them. He was also to perform in a proper manner what was 
necessary for the lady on her journey (i.e. help her soul by alms- 
giving and prayers). May Almighty God cast a ray of His own 
eternity on the plane of the existence of this wisely-walking sove- 





' dastafeart. he next clause is Badaytni has a good word for her. 


not quite intelligible to me. There 
are variants in the MSS. but they do 
not throw light on the passage. 
Possibly the meaning is that Akbar 
showed wonderful resignation, see 
what follows. Haji Begam appears 
to have been a good woman. Even 


She commenced, if she did not finish, 
Humayiin’s tomb, and also made the 
Arab Sarai. See Keene’s Delhi and 
the Asar Sanadid of Saiyid Abmad, 
p. 32. She is said to have brought 
300 Arabs from Mecea. 
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reign! And may mortals receive life from his glorious graciousness 
and equity. 
Quatrain. 

May his soul have an eternal mansion, 

May his threshold be life’s sanctuary, 

May his beauty long glorify the world, 

May his nights be ascents heavenward, his days New Year 

days. 


One of the occurrences was the coming of M'asim K. Faran- 
khiidi to court. In the middle of Bahman that wanderer in ruin’s 
wilderness came to Fathpir. Inasmuch as his infatuation was not 
yet laid, he did not bring the face of supplication to the threshold of 
fortune, but chose a place outside the city near the shrine of the 
hidden saint (Pirghaib).' In spite of so many crimes his sole and 377 
evil idea was that’ the sovereign would notice him, If repentance 
had wholly possessed his soul, he would have come to the court and 
have stained his forehead with the dust of repentance so that the 
Incomparable Deity should have forgiven him, and he had attained 
the shade of graciousness. 

The adventures of this young man of slumbrous intellect and 
fortune are as follows. When helplessness took possession of him 
he fora time sought protection with the Khan Azim M. Koka by 
means of fawning. The Mirza, from honesty and simplicity, believed 
his deceitful expressions to be sincere and assisted him. He helped 
him in various ways with money, goods, and a jagir. The territory 
of Mahisa® which is on the skirt of the hills was part of the lest 
And he promised that when the royal standards returned to India, 
he would take him to court, and obtain favour for him. Tnasmach 
as he was bad at heart, and cherished evil thoughts, he took 


i Te shameless men gathered round 
leave and went to his estate. Many s g 





ment. I do not know where the 


The Iqbalnama says that after \ 
1 The Iqbal pecans 


some days he went to Miriam Makani 


and got her to use her influence with 
her son. Probably Magiim’s living 
outside of Fathpar made his assas- 
nation—which took place not loug 
s—of easier accomplish- 


70 


sir 
afterward 


2 7.0, MS. has Mahst, and it is 
perhaps the Mahst in Camparan J. 
TL. 155 and Beames J.A.8.B. for 1885, 


p.173. 
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him. ‘The Mirza repented of having sent him, and set himself to 
remedy the situation. As M‘agim had not the strength for battle, 
he gave up the idea and went off, intending to go to court. His 
whole notion was that if an opportunity offered, he would raise the 
head of sedition. Otherwise he would go to court and have re- 
course to wheedling. The Mirzi at the instigation of evil men 
allowed this strifemonger to go off without an escort of troops (?) 
and a great mistake was made in the matter of administration. He 
exerted himself in going astray and in stratagems, but as he had 
little means of fighting, and as there were many imperial servants 
on all sides of him, and his mother, sister and wife were in confine- 
ment, he could not stir up the dust of dissension, and was unable to 
hale himself to the corner of ruin. From helplessness he came to 
the city of abundance, and fell into the crapulousness of arrogance. 

Also at this time Qazi ‘Abdu-s-sami‘ ! was exalted to the position 
of Qazi? of the army (‘askar). He was of a noble family in Andi- 
jan, and was one of the first of the age for the usual sciences, 
powers of exposition (fangzh-t-taqrir), and right thinking. Formerly 
Qazi Jalal® Multani held that office. When it was discovered that 
worldly interests had depraved the intellect of that avaricious man, 
and that he had deviated from truth and rectitude, and also if 
became notorious that his son had embezzled treasury-money, he was 
removed from office and from trust, and the pen of supersession was 
written over the forehead of his circumstances. And in considera- 


1 B. 545, and Badaytini, Lowe, 324. 
He is there called Miyankali, i.e. 
from Miyankal, tract between Samar- 
kand and Bokhara. Perhaps, in say- 
ing that he belonged to the gran- 
dees (ayan) of Andijan, which is 
in Farghana, A. F. merely means 
that his family originally belonged 
to that place. 

2 Some lat: Apparently ‘askar 
“army” here means “ realm,” for the 
office is described by Badayiini (text 
210) as that of qazat mamalik. See 
also B, 175. 

3 He was one of those who signed 


the declaration about Akbar’s being 
more than a Mnujtahid. Badayint 
has an account of him in vol. IIT. 78, 
and also in Lowe 218 and 328. Bada- 
yini gives him a high character, 
but says he had a dolt of a son who 
disgraced him by his embezzlements, 
The original of Lowe 823 does noe 
say more than that a charge (tagrib) 
of fraud was brought against Jalal. 
He says one cause of his banishment: 
was that he did not study the age 
and its rulers, i.e. he did not support 
Akbar in his religious innovations. 
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tion ! Na 
ton" of the circumstances that one who had been exalted by the 


was 
the Hijaz. 
and died there. 


lofty post. 


King should not appear contemptible in the eyes of the public, he 

exiled to the Deccan in order that he might go by that volte to 
The avaricious man remained in that quarter (Mecca) 
After that no one had been nominated to the 378 
As H.M. was impressed by the skill and disinterested- 


ness of this excellent man, he exalted him to this high office. On 


2 cha j 
the 24th the Khan Azim came 
royal favours. 


‘ Tam indebted to Maulvi ‘Abdul 
Haq for the explanation of this 
difficult passage. It means that one 
who had been honoured by the King 
should not be publicly disgraced, and 


so he was sent, nominally to the 


from Bihar and was received with 


Deccan, but in reality to Mecca. 
According to Badayani, Akbar sent 
him to the Deccan in hopes that the 
Shi‘a rulers would torture him and 
kill him. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


BEGINNING OF THE 271H Divine YEAR, TO WIT, THE YEAR KHOURDAD 
OF THE THIRD CYCLE. 


At this time of the smiling of the spiritual and physical Spring, 
there was a tumult of joy in the kingdoms of nature. Hach of 
them unfolded in a wondrous manner. It occurred to the ever-vernal 
mind of the decorator of fortune’s garden to celebrate ancient 
festivals, and to knit together the external world. Although H.M. 
always reverenced that noble season (Spring), yet on account of the 
prevalence of custom and the general ignorance, his feelings were 
not manifested. As the eyes of the hearts of the enchained in 
bigotry were purblind, and sound reason had the rust of disuse, the 
truth-choosing Shahinshah had regard to the disposition of his con- 
temporaries, and did not bring forward his views from the closet of 
the soul to the hall of manifestation. The physicians of the world 
and enlightened rulers know that it is indispensible to refrain from 
forms of worship which cause disturbance among men, and they re- 
gard the soothing of the various sections of mankind as one of the 
greatest methods of piety to God. At this day, when reason was ex- 
alted, and small and great were searching for proofs, and when en- 
lightened old men and felicitous young men and alert sages were im- 
pledging their hearts to demonstration and seeking for certitude, the 
holy thoughts of the Shahinshah turned to ancient usages and pre- 
ferred wisdom to custom. 

Verse. ' 
Hail the carriage (jambash ) of the guides of faith 
For they kindle the lamp of certitude: 
Hail to the cavaliers who traverse the horizons — 
Por they carry off the ball in realm and religion. 
Among those arena-adorning cayaliers there is one 
Of whom great praise is but little, 





‘ Most of the lines have already been quoted. See p- 297. 
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Two words may sum up my adoration, 
He is Afzal! by quality, Akbar by name. 


On account of the glory of piety in his soul linked with heaven 
he does not highly regard orators? (perhaps eulogists) nor does he 
attach much importance to writers, ® However insignificant out- 
wardly one may be, he receives honour if he utter words of choice 
wisdom, and however grand one may be outwardly, if his utterances 
do not accord therewith, the hand of rejection (dast-i-radd) is laid 
upon him. In his splendid equity, if some account of the ancients 
please him, he brings it into prominence, and does not take into con- 
sideration the charge of following others. He regards the orders of 379 
Sultan Wisdom as the Divine commands, and is active in carrying” 
them out. It is clear that awakedness does not learn from slumber, 
nor is light sought from darkness. 

From this* year there was the commencement of New Year 
feasts and other ancient festivals, and they became current through- 
out the world. Fresh glory was given to the holy spirits of former 
times, and the great men of the Age obtained their desires both in 
spiritual and physical. matters. The rising generation too witigh 
sought for enlightenment received a great boon. Divine worship 
assumed its place, and under the guise of appearances, spirituality 
developed. ‘The season of the equability of tempers, and the pe- 
riods of other feasts of the Persian months, which former sages had 
devised for. the worship of God and the subjugation of Deas 
became resplendent—as has been in some measure ae in the 
palace of enlightenment (the Akbarnéma)—and in 
the last volume. When the New Year was approaching, pees 
orders that the able workmen of the Gani slroulk! ae ie 
great Daulat-Khina (hall of audience) which is weiss Yoo 


beginning of this 


4 Cf. Rodolfo Aquayiva’s letter, 
J.A.S.B. for 1896, p. 57, where he 
speaks of the new institution of the 
Mihrjan or autumnal feast. He 
wrote in September 1582. See also 
BadayGnt, Lowe, 316, etc. 

6 Cf. Badayani, Lowe, 810. The 
daulat-khana was at Fathpir 


! 'The I.0. MSS. have ‘Aqil" Wise.” 
Lt. is Afgal in the quotation at p. 297. 
= 2 Gowla A word which has vari- 
ous meanings. — eae : 

8 Nigaranda. Possibly this means 
writers of panegyrics. It also can 


mean painters. We are told in the 


Ain, B. 548 that Akbar did not 


care for poets. 











380 


Elliot V. 427. The feasts lasted for 
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stone verandahs (aiwan). The great officers and other blissful ser- 
yants applied profound thought to the adornments thereof, Gold- 
embroidered stuffs of great price were used, and there were varieties 
of jewels. On Sunday 15 Safr 990 of the lunar year, 11 March 
1582, after the passing of 14 minutes, and 37 seconds, the sun con- 
ferred fresh glory on the Sign of Aries, and the flush of exuberance 
adorned Time. The beginning of the year Khurdad of the third 
cycle took place. The enlightened Shahinshah mounted on the 
throne of fortune, and there was fresh splendour, outward and 
inward. The jewel of theology was displayed, and there was a new 
beginning for talent and love.' (Verse.) The lock was taken off the 
Treasury, and the coin of hope was scattered among mankind, It 
was arranged that every year from the time of transit (to Aries) 
to the time of culmination there should be a great festival and that 
each day an auspicious servant should have charge of the glorious 
banquet. 

In this great assembly he announced, “On this day every one will 
do some special thing, and make the adornment of felicity.” The first 
to speak was the world’s lord who said with his pearl-filled tongue, 
“ Lordship (Khuddwind?) in truth is only*applicable to the Incom- 
parable Deity, and Service (4andag?) is appropriate to the man-born. 
What strength has this handful of weakness to take upon itself the 
name of Mastery (sais) and to make slaves of the sons of men?” 
At the same time he set free many thousands of slaves and said, 
“ How can it be right to call those seized by force by this name, and 
to order them to serve.” And he directed that this’ happy band 
should be distinguished by the name of Celds* (disciples). 

H.M. had previously directed that the illuminated ones of the 
presence should submit their sentiments,* but owing to the brisk- 





! Nizamu-d-din under the date of | 27th) right. It seems that Akbar 
the 28th year devotes several lines regarded the year 990 as the com- 
to the description of the New Year's | pletion of 1000 years from the begin- 
feast. These are not translated in | ning of Mubammad’s mission. 

4 See B, 253. 

eighteen days. Apparently Akbar 8 The sentence seems obscurely 
was elated by the success of his ex- worded. It looks at first as if it 
pedition to Kabul. See also Bada- was a reference to a request that 
yini, Lowe, 310, whohas the year(the | Akbar should assume the position 


7" ¥. 
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ness } ‘ke iSSi i 
of the market of dissimulacion, and the want of justice on the 


part of the guardians of orders, this had not been carried into effect. 
Among these representations was that of Prince Sultan Selim. He 
represented that marriage should not take place before the age of 
twelve, that much harm and little advantage accrued from the con- 
trary practice. The Khin A‘zim M. Koka represented that the 
governors of the imperial provinces should not have the boldness to 
cut the thread of life, and that until they had laid the matter before 
H.M. they should not stain their hands by destroying what God had 
built. Where could deep discernment and far-sightedness, both of 
which were rare, be found conjoined with absence of motive and of 
malevolence? M. Khin-Khanin said it would be good if fragments 
of life such as small birds and creeping things! were not taken, and 
if many lives were not destroyed for a small benefit. Rajah Todar 
Mal said, every day, charities should be distributed at the palace, and 
that it should be an order that the officers also should every week, 
month, or year have a care of the empty-handed. M. Yusuf K. 
(No.«85 of B.) represented that a daily journal of events should be 
obtained from all the cities and towns. Rajah Birbar expressed a 
wish that some right-minded and energetic men should act as inspec- 
tors in various places, and should represent impartially the condi- 
tion of oppressed people and seekers after justice, and report un- 
avoidable calamities. Qasim K.’s* suggestion was that serais (rest- 
houses) should be established on the routes throughout the empire 
so that travellers might obtain repose. S. Jamal (No. 118 of B.) 
represented that some disinterested and experienced men should be 
appointed who should bring to court those who were in distress and 
want. S. Faigi begged that some experienced and sympathetic 
persons might be appointed in the cities and bazars who should fix 





| ‘Tho text, probably from copying 


[ acher, and have celas or dis- : 
on the Lucknow ed., has qgeile mahi, 


“ Rut the beginning of the 
ciples: “Sy =—<golym implies | fish; bub the 1.0. MISS) bavercste 
“sentence about »- Selim implies fish ; c 


«ie the mai, reptiles and insects, and this I 
: think must be’correet. But perhaps 
tiny fish are meant. 


that the representations we 
ideas of the officers as to what was 
Selim (Jahangir) was 


ient. : 
ba: Hs 31 August 1569, and so 2 He was an engineer and archi- 
or : 
was in his thirteenth year at this | teet. 
time. | 
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the price of articles. Hakim Abi-l-fath wished for the establish - 
ment of hospitals. The writer of the noble volume petitioned that 
the daroghas of every city and town should record the householders 
thereof, name by name, and trade by trade, and should always keep 
a close eye on their income and expenditure, and should expel the 
do-nothings, the mischievous, and the bad. When they had made 
their suggestions to H.M. he accepted all their representations. 
The dejected world assumed a new face. The door was opened for 
the Divine bounty and a collyrium was applied to the eye of seeing. 
The earth rose up to give praise, and the heavens joyfully uttered 
thanksgiving. Hyery day one of the great officers had charge of 
the assembly. ‘Ihe world’s lord cast the shadow of graciousness on 
that ornamented place and gave voice to bounteousness. Prayers 
to God were arranged according to excellent rules, and every one of 
the fortunate servants gave a little out of much as peshkash, and 


381 heaped up eternal bliss. The delicate-minded Shahinshaih received 


a small thing and made it the material of (conferring) great rank. 
When the time of the culmination (of the sun) drew near,* the 
special hall of audience (daulat khana khas) was decorated 
Wonder-working magician-like men performed marvels, and wisdom 
had a daily market. The souls of the sages of old times revived, 
and an excellent excuse (for liberality) was furnished to the bounty- 
loving Shahinshah. 

In the beginning ! of this auspicious year the world’s Khedive 
gave some attention to the arrangements of the affairs of the 
empire, and bestowed new lustre on administrative and financial 
regulations. Before’ this, the duties of the viziership had been 
entrusted to Rajah Todar Mal, but on account of the perils of the 
great enterprise, and the activity of double-faced, ten-tongued 
persons, he had not applied himself heartily to it. This far-sighted 
and incorruptible man, who understood the secrets of administra- 





1 See translation of this para- 


graph in Elliot VI. 61. 
2 The meaning is that Todar Mal 


whole empite..In the 18th year he 
made thé@éttlement of Gujarat and 
filed the papers thereof. (A. N. IU. 


had previonsly acted as Finance 17). He again settled Gujarat in 
Minister, and had made settlements, | the 22nd or 23rd year. See ALN. 
but that he shrank from the task of III. 207 and 218, and Nigamu-d- 


revising the settlements of the | din, Blliot V. 403, 405. 


| 
| 
t 
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el eee to the lofty office of Head of the Diwan (ashraf- 
» a irtually the position of Vakil (Prime Minister) was 
conferred on him. Everything was referred to him, and a choice 
ordering of administrative and financial matters was the result. 
By the blessing of a happy fate he sullied not the skirt of wish, 
but regarded what was good for the State, and acquired an ever- 
lasting good name. With a stout heart he maintained the laws of 
the Caliphate, and had no fear of the powerful and crafty. From 
far-sightedness and knowledge of the world, he proposed several 
regulations (fasle) so that the holy orders might be promulgated 
anew, and have fresh vigour. For better enlightenment I proceed 
to record them, and so present a boon to posterity. 

First. The collectors (‘amalguzarin) of tho Crown-lands 
(Khilga) and the jagirdars should collect the rents! and taxes in ac- 
cordance with the code (dusti#r-al-‘amal). If from wickedness and 
tyranny they took from the cultivators more than the agree- 
ment, it was to be reckoned as the legitimate rent, and the oppres- 
sors were to be fined, and the amount entered in the monthly 
accounts. ‘Chey should at every harvest inquire into the minutest * 
details and protect the subjects. The thread of the administration 
of justice was to be a double one, (that is) suppliants were to be 


reimbursed, and extortioners to be punished. 





¢ yee * =e = suas 


1 Mal wu jihat. The text errone- seems used in the sense of wages at 
isly has an igzafat after mal as if p. 382, six lines from foot. 
: Jihat 2 The text has jasu, but some 
mear MSS. read khabar. Hilliot trans 
Tr. 58. If the collector took more | lates, “ Atevery harvest they were to 
| carefully guard the rights of the 
| lower clasces.” I have taken jax 
| to mean details. Iam by no means 
| sure that fagl in this sentence means 
| harvest. It seems possible that it 
| igs used here in the same sense as at 
line 13 of the same page; viz. to 
mean section or chapter of instruc- 
| tions. The collectors were to fully 
| acquaint themselves with every sec- 
| 
\ 


| 

| 

ov | 
the word were wajahat. 
ng taxeson manufactures: sce J. 


ne stipulated rent, such excess 
as part of the 


than tl 
was to be regarded 
collections, for which he had to 
and he was also fined, and 
entered in the accounts. 


tivafor was to 


account, 
the fine was 
Presumably the eul 
get credit for the excess. li, is ook 
improbable that the word mahiane 
here means wages, and that the 
order suggested is that the sums 
extorted should be deducted from 
the collectors’ salaries. mahtana 


7 


tion (fasl). Jaz% is used in Ain. II. 
347 to mean subordinate or local, 
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Qnd, The collectors of the crown-lands had two clerks 
(bitikei)—a karkiin and a khignavis. Generally, both of these men 
were corrupt, and in collusion with the village-headman (kalanta- 
ran), and they oppressed the peasantry. If in place of these two 
dishonest men, one! trustworthy and rightly-acting officer were 
appointed, the country would be developed, and the peasant would 
be at peace. 

3rd. It appeared that in the crown-parganas the cultivated 
lands diminished year by year. If the cultivable land were measured 
once for all, the peasantry would cultivate more and more land in 
proportion to their ability and the arrangement of progressive pay- 
ments should be made. They should give one another as securities 
and should execute documents. Consideration should be shown in the 


382 exaction of dues. In the case of land which had lain® fallow for 


four years, only half of the stipulated rent should be taken for the 
first year, three-fourths in the second, and in the third the peasants 
should be responsible for the * full rent. For land which had been 
uncultivated for two years, one-fourth of the rent should be deducted 
for the first year. In the case of uncultivated lands they were to be 
allowed to keep back a small amount of grain so that their lands 
might become capable of yielding rent. Tf destitute cultivators were 
assisted (by advances), documents should be taken from known men, 
and recoveries made, partly at the spring-harvest, and partly at the 
autumn harvest so that the country might soon be cultivated, the 
peasantry satisfied, and the treasury replenished. When the collec- 
tors increased the (total) rental, demands should not be made (from 
them) about* deficiencies in some items. Every year reports about 
the collectors should be submitted to H.M. in order that good 





ganiingoyan jazu “the local qantin- | were to pay according to established 

gos.” | rule”; and perhaps there is a refer- 
| Apparently this reform was | ence to the rule in J.T, 67. 

carried out, for only one bitikel is | 4 Kami-i-b'azi mahal. Some of 

spoken of in Jarrett II. 47. | the MSS. have kamin. The mean- 
2 This is the cacar land described | ing seems to be that if the collectors 

in J. IL. 68, and 67. The arrange | showed an increase on the total ren- 

ments there described are somewhat | tal, they should not be challenged 


different from those in the text. on account of a deficiency in some 
8 Mudfig dastur. Elliot has “they items. 
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Servants might be r 
ewarded, and 
another sort, punished. ; =a 


4th. : 
When the crops are standing, let several measuring-par- 


ties ' be appoi i ‘ 
Fiacioince ARTLeeee pt akinds eae 
quality of the cultivation be “choot heat ee “9 mee 
: : e collector will choose a 
central * spot for himself, and carefully visit every part of the land 
and examine its condition. . 
When there has been an abundant rain® and the fields are 
lying in water, an amount of land up to two-and-a-half biswas should 
be left ont of account, and in jungle and sandy tracts as much as 
three biswas. Abstract accounts (stéhha i-zabta) should be sent in 
weekly, and the daily journal of collections month by month to the 
head office. 
5th. An imperial order should be issued that a list* of damaged 
lands should be sent to court so that orders might be passed concern- 
ing them. 
6th. The dwellers in ravines, who are of a turbulent disposition, 
think the ruggedness of their country a protection and make long 
the arm of oppression. Orders should be issued to the Vicegerent 
(sipahsdlar), the fawdar, the fief-holder and to the collector that 





(eee 


1 Tanab measuring-rope, but here a biswa is given as a perquisite to 
used for the survey-party. the headman. Dontm which Elliot 

2 Of. the instructions to the col- and myself have rendered 2} may 
lector, J. Il. 43, where it is said that also mean two halves, or half and 
he should “establish himself where half. It seems to me that the pas- 
every one may have easy access to sage about the rainfall is corrupt. 
him without the intervention of a L.O. M.S. 285 has da@dkthwah instead 
mediator.” | of dilkhwah, ‘The passage then may 

8 Blliot has, “In seasons when a | mean when there is a want of rain, 
sufficient quantity of rain fell, and , or when the fields are flooded, that 
the lands received adequate irriga- is in two contingencies a deduction 
tion, two-and-a-half biswas (in the was to be made. 


bigha) were to be left unassessed.”” ¢ The text has rast karda “ drawn 
The word for irrigation is abnishhin up,” or made correct, but the variant 
and I have thought this meant that | tipkarda has the support of most 
the lands were covered with water MSS. Tip, see Wilson’s Glossary, 
and so could not be properly mea- means a note of hand, and also a 
sured, A biswa is the 20th part of register. 

a bigha. Of. J. II. 44 where half 
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they should act together and remedy matters. Tirst, they should 
admonish, and if this prove ineffectual, they should raise the flag of 
activity and chastise the malefactors, and devastate their crops 
(abadi, perhaps, habitations). The jagirdar should get an exchange X, 
and the mastawfi should not make a demand on this account. If 
the soldiers should be? injured in these operations, a fine should be 
levied (tawan). Further, the sums extorted from the peasantry are to 
be produced before the treasurer and he is to give credit for them in 
the ryots’ receipts. The collectors should be paid their wages 
quarterly, the last payment being made when there are no arrears 
due from the ryots. 

8th. The ryots® should be in such a state of obedience that 
they should bring their rents to the treasury without its being 
necessary to set guards over them. Sufficient security should be 
taken from the refractory, and if such cannot be found, watchmen 
should be set over the harvested grain and the rent be realized. An 
account of the rent to be collected from each person according to 
the amount of his cultivation should be prepared, and the date should 
neither be postponed nor anticipated. The patwari of each village 
should allot these, name by name, among his subordinates. The 
collectors should send the cash along with the patwari’s signature to 


$83 the treasurer. They should be vigilant to put down oppression, and 


should make their words and their works accord. 

9th. The Treasurer should receive muhrs, rupis and dims 
which bear the august name (of Akbar) and make allowance for 
obsolete coins so that the collectors and the money-changers may 
reckon the old and new and ascertain the difference. ‘The L‘al 
Jalali, of full weight and fineness, is worth 400 dams, the square rupi 
is worth 40 dams. The ordinary ashrafi, and the round Akbarshahi 
rupi which has become worn, shall be rated as follows. 








1 ‘Twag. Elliot has “ the land was 
to be granted to jagirdars”’ but the 
meaning seems to be that the jagir- 
dar was to get compensation for his 
damaged lands or crops either by 
damages, or by getting other lands 
or crops in exchange. ‘The mastauft 
is the deputy-diwan. B. VI, n. 13. 


2 There is the variant as@mi, but 
isini seems right. 1.0. MS. 235 has 
“tan Asani sipah ke pur ziyan zadagi 
kashad.” If the soldiers suffer by 
their repose being disturbed (?). 

5 A.F. records, J. II. 122, that the 
ryots of Bengal bring their rents to 
the Treasury eight times a year. 
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of ei eae + eee i! two grains of rice (biring); bab be 
: pe mam alued at 360 dams, If deficient by 
miles grains up to one! surkh®* its value should be 855 dams. If 
oe to 2 surkhs ed value is 350 dams. A rupi deficient 
y one surkh of the full weight should be valued at 39 dams. If 
deficient by 14 to two surkhs it should be valued at 38 dams. The 
L‘al Jalalt of full weight and fineness, the Jalali deficient from 14 to 
2 surkhs and Sikka Sanwat Akbarshahi deficient by 3 biriny up to 
one surkh were to be received at the treasury. If the deficiency were 
greater, the tadwzldér (cashier) should keep the coins separate and 
the accountant should enter them in the day-book and send an 
account of them daily to the head-office. The jagirdars, treasurers, 
and garrdfs (money-changers) were to act upon these rules. 
10th. The officers of the Khalsa and the jagirdars should 
make correct reports about the well-conducted, and the ill-conducted, 
the obedient, and the disobedient, in their estates so that recompense 
and retribution may be bestowed, and the thread of government be 
strengthened. 
llth. Instead of the old* charges, one dam per bigha of 
cultivation should be fixed. It is hoped that by this arrangement 
24 dams would be allowed to the measurement party. Their allow- 


ances would thus be— 


15 sirs flour at the price of 2 .. 7 dams 

134,, butter (roghan zard, presumably ghi) iy Sawey 

24 ,, grain (for animals) 2 XT doors 

Cash Bea 
24 


” 





‘Ain. text I. 286. The translation is 
not quite accurate. The daily allow- 
ance is 18, not 16 dams. ‘There were 


1 B. 32. It was a gold coin. 
2 The seed of the Abrus preca 
torius> -Bel6n. 


8 The text has pasbant but the 
LO. MSS. and Elliot show that the 
true reading is pastant or bastant. 

+The text, following the Luck- 
now ed, erroneously has do ed : 

“two sirs or less” instead o! 
he pao kum. cf. J. Tl. 45 and 





only three thanahdars, and they 
and the chainman only got eight sirs 
of flour among them. The daily 
allowance for the measurement 
party was 13 dams or 31 sirs. Ap- 
parently 'Todar Mal afterwards 
raised it to 24 dams. For the word 
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Of this— 
The amin would get .. 5 sirs flour 
4 sir butter 
7 sirs grain 
4 dams 
The writer 4 sirs flour 


4 sir butter 
54 sirs grain 
2 dams 

6 sirs flour 

34 ,, butter 
3 dams 


Three servants 


In the time of the rab’ crop when the days are long, not less than 
250 bighas should be measured, and at the time of the Kharif, when 
the days are short, not less than 200 bighas. 

H.M. examined these proposals with a profound eye, and 
accepted them. 

One of the occurrences was the pardoning of M‘agim K. and 
Niyabat! K. The former, from the time when H.M. reached Fath- 
pur, had had recourse to blandishments, and had also been in a state 
of confusion, and had by the help of some well-disposed persons 


come to H.H. Miriam Makani. ‘The latter evil-doer had from exhaus- - 


tion (wamandagi) joined ‘Ain-al-mulk, * and (then) had, owing to his 
slumbrous fortune, separated himself, and indulged in thoughts of 
turbulence, When he did not succeed, he too had come with en- 
treaties to the same asylum of the world, and had come into the 
hands of the people of Shahbaz K. As he held in his hands the 
protecting letter (zinhd@rndma) of that great lady of the age it was 


384 forwarded to the holy threshold, and forasmuch as the commands 


of that secluded one of fortune received acceptance, on 16 Farwardin 





thanahdar, which seems out of place, 
there is the variant thapadar, but 
possibly the true reading is tanab- 
dar vope-holder, 

L The Iqbalnama says that Niya- 
bat had married the daughter of 
Adham K., and Baday ani, Lowe, 308, 
says he was the nephew of Shihabu- 


din K. He was sent to Rantanbhor 
as a prisoner and-was executed in 
997 (1589). M‘asim met with an 
earlier death, having been assassin- 
ated shortly after his pardon. See 
infra.  . 

2'This is Hakim ‘Ain-al-mulk. 
B. 481. 


rf 
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(26th March 1582), these unforgivable ones took their repose in the 
shade of the Shahinshah, and a world blossomed forth. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of the Khan A‘zim M. 
Koka to subdue Bengal. When the joys of the New Year had come 
to pass, and devotions had been paid to God, H.M. turned his atten- 
tion to administration. He laboured for the arrangements of the 
universe and taking compassion on the oppressed ones in Bengal 
appointed an army to go there. On the 27th the Kokaltash was 
sent off as the commander, and larson K., Shaham K., Shah Quli K. 
Mahram, S. Farid and many other officers were attached to the 
army. ‘They received robes of honour, chosen horses, and salutary 
counsels. Orders were issued to Sadiq K., Muhibb ‘Ali K., and the 
soldiers generally of Bihar aud Oudh, that they should make ready 
for war and join the victorious army. News came that the Bengal 
rebels had stirred up strife, and that Jabbari, Khabita,! Tarkhan 
Diwana, and many other evil-doers had come to Bihar, and were 
oppressing the subjects. They had taken possession of Hajipair and 
some other towns. Sadiq K. and Muhibb ‘Ali K. hastened to dis- 
pose of them. M‘asim K. Kabuli had also become active owing to 
the assistance of those rebels. Bahadur Kirah® (?) came with an 
army of Qutla’s Afghans to the neighbourhood of Tanda, and the 
eg (M‘asum) turned back there to help him (?). The world’s lord 
had already from foresight arranged for the work which was now ue 
be accomplished, and men’s eyes and hearts were invigorated by his 
forethought. 4 

One of the occurrences was that Shamsunisa * Begam withdrew 
her face behind the veil (died). ‘That nursling of the house-garden 
of the Caliphate was six months old, and the loving heart of the 


Shihinshah was illuminated by 
glery of fate her spirit fled on 
from the straits of the bodily elements. 


1 B, 356n. 7 

2 See text infra, p. 407, where this 
name occurs again. Can this be the 
“Bourah” of another Bahadur K 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta, and which 
Mr, Blochmann says is the Hindu- 
stani bye “ brownish "’? J.AS.B. 


beholding her. Owing to the jug- 
the $lst (Farwardin, April 1582) 


She left this prison and 





for 1874, p. 289, note. Or is Karth 
a mistake for Karfarma? J.AS.B. 
id., p. 200. 

8 Perhaps this was the child about 
whom §. Canildah made a mistaken 
prophecy. Badayani I, Lowe 294. 








Ete t wave ed ‘9 


sth Verse.) frob gti bee 


e world’s lord on account of his being 


“world, he recovered himself, and the secluded ladies also, 
ouidance, entered the garden of patience, and took repose 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


Rerurn oF GuLBapaN BeGaM AND OTHER CHASTH SECLUDED LADIES 
FROM THE JOURNEY To THE HisAz. a. 

Inasmuch as enlightenment, and action in accordance dee 

with, are the source of eternal dominion, and the adornment of otarnale 

dominion, and as the fulfilment of great desires, the increase of out- 

ward dominion, and the exquisite service of the capable men of the 

earth lead many wise men to the dormitory of insouciance, but cause 

awakening in the incomparable personality of the vivid sovereign, e 

offered up various thanksgivings to God on receiving the news 

the return of this noble caravan. When the litter of that chaste lady : 

reached Ajmir, Prince Sultan Selim, the pearl of the crown, 

sent off to meet her. Every day one of the court-grandees was 

to convey salutations, and when the neighbourhood of 

received the light of bliss by her auspicious adyent, the v 

met her on 2 Ardibihisht (about 13 April 1582). On the \ 

Khwaja Yahiya arrived and did homage. - He produced 

from the dignitaries of the Hijaz together with a list of | 

Hi.M. encamped there. The loyal votaries attained joy and 

comforted by graciousness and inquiries after their health. 

sorrowful ones of the arid desert of separation were r 

they produced various gifts before HM. There wanes 

and that night they remained awake and in pleasing dis 

day there was a glorious return (to Pathpir). 

d six months in that co} 


vive hired o070 
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to give up their residence.’ 


They embarked in the ship Tezrav (the 


Swift) while the Khwaja and the pilgrims took their places in the 


ship S‘ai® (effort ?). 


Near Aden most of the boats were wrecked. 


They were in trouble there for seven months. The governor there 
did not behave properly, and when Sultan Murad, the ruler of 





Turkey, heard of this he punished that ill-fated one. ‘They arrived 


1 The ladies left Gujarat in Octo- 
ber 1576, If they stayed 8} years 
at Mecca they should have left in 
March or April 1580, but they must 
have started earlier if they were 
at Aden in April 1580. Probably 
they left in February soon after the 
completion of the pilgrimage of Zil- 
hajja 987. The seven'months’ deten- 
tion at Aden would take them to 
the end of the Muh. year 988 or 
to January 1581. As they did not 
reach Pathpir till April 1582, they 
must have stayed a considerable 
time in Gujarat. Badaytni, Lowe 
216, seems to say that Gulbadan B. 
and Salima Sultan left Agra for the 
pilgrimage in 982 (1574-75) and ar- 
rived at Mecca in Sh‘abin 983, Noy- 
ember 1575, after having been de- 
tained a year in Gujarat. They per- 
formed the pilgrimage four times, 
viz. in ends of 983, 84, 85 and 86, 
Nigamu-d-din under the 28th year 
says they performed several greater 
and lesser pilgrimages. On the re- 
turn voyage they were detained for 
a year at Aden and returned in 990. 
But I think that there is some mis- 
take and that Gulbadan did not leave 
Agra till 988, i.e. the 20th year, and 
that as she was detained fora year 
in Gujarat, she did not reach Mecca 
till 984. (See also Lowe, 320), The 
four pilgrimages then would be those 
of the last months of the years 984-87, 





which would start her on her 
homeward journey in January-Feb- 
ruary 1580. Bayazid found her in 
Aden in April 1580, but this must 
have been about the beginning of 
her stay. The seven months of 
A. F., or the one year of Badayini, 
would bring her to the end of 1580 
or beginning of 158; and the voyage 
to Surat, the detention in Gujarat, 
and the journey to Ajmere, where 





they performed a supplementary 
pilgrimage, and to Fathpir, would 
occupy another year. 

2 The text has jih@z-i-s‘ai, ship of 
effort? ‘There is the variant saifi, 
and the 1.0. MSS. seem to have sufi 
os which may perhaps mean swift. 
B.M. MS. 27, 247 seems to have 
Har do for the ladies’ ship, but pos- 
sibly this is only an error for Tezrav. 
A. F, says most of the ships or boats 
were destroyed. Perhaps some went 
on to India, and it was these that 
the cavalcade was going to meet 
which Aquayiva and his party met 
on 8th February at Sanmarian be- 
tween Ujjain and Sarangpar ~ Mur- 
ray’s Discoveries infra II. 87. 

It would seem from B.M. MS. 
27, 247 that Miriam-makani came 
(from Delhi or Agra) to welcome the 
pilgrims. 

8 Murad III who came to the 
throne in 1574. 
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at Gujarat when the standards of fortune had gone! off to Kabul 
> 


and ¢ 20 i f 
/n account of the rains and of H.M.’s being in Zabulistén, some 
delay occurred. : 


One of the occurrences was the pardoning the offences of 886 


Khwajagi* Path Ullah. He was one of the near servants of H.M. 


ond gathered bliss in waiting upon him. From associating with 
evildoers he departed far from daily-increasing dominion. From 
evil tnt he became a vagabond in the desert of failure. When the 
world s lord disembarked from his boat and went off posthaste to 
Ajmere, he was sent off to bring Qutbu-d-din K., and an order was 
given that he should bring him by the way of Malwa in order that 
he might send from there able envoys to give counsels to the ruler 
of Khandes, and hold out promises and threats to him about send- 
ing (to Akbar) Mogaffar Husain M. When they arrived there they 
(the ambassadors) obeyed the order and used eloquence in persuad- 
ing (the ruler of Khandes? ), The Khwajagi also craftily went to 
After completing this affair he went 
Apparently on account of sloth and narrowness of 
capacity he did not like the burden of service, and from ignorance 


Burhanpir along with them. 


off to the Hijaz. 


brought such great evils on himself. The wondrous sphere of fate 
inflicted retribution on him and he fell into thousands of calamities. 
But by the goodness of his disposition he became aware of the 
wickedness of his conduct, and reposed for a while in the shelter 
of the chaste ladies, who were returning from the Hijaz. Now by 
their intercession he was pardoned, and laid hold of the skirt of 
daily-increasing fortune. 

One of the occurrences was the shamefaced arrival of 8. ‘Abdu- 
n-nabi and Mulla ‘Abdullah Sultanpari. Tt has been mentioned that 
when H.M. proceeded to test the learned men, and when the gold- 
incrusted nature of the sellers of tales (the fraudulent) was revealed, 
the position of these men became difficult and they fell into contustons 
They had-not the vigour of intellect to bring to market the jewel 
of knowledge with suitable replies, nor had they the candour to com- 





| Akbar left for the Panjab and 
Kabul on 6th February 1581 and re- 
turned on Ist December of that year. 
2 He was the son of Haji Habibul- 
lah, B, 499. Badayani, Lowe $28, 


mentions that he was sent to the 
Deccan along with Qazi Jalal Mul- 
tani, He was a Sh’ia- Apparently 
his offence was the going off to 
Mecea without leave. 
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mence their studies anew, nor the guidance so as to come to shore 
out of the confusion. Owing to abundant cupidity their sole thought 
was how to mend the old scarf of their hypocrisy and to make their 
days pleasant by attaining their desires. The respect-loving 
sovereign perceived that a journey to the Hijiz would be for their 
good, and sent them off, willing or unwilling. They were made 
comfortable by having the control of the body of pilgrims, and the 
veil remained suspended over their wretchedness. An order was 
given that they should not return without being commanded to do 
so. As their minds were full of cupidity, they had resort to vulpine 
tactics, and made use of fawning language. Might they be excused 
from going? ‘Their improper ideas did not sueceed, and their 
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does not name A. F. 
that ‘Abdu-n-nabi was strangled. 
See id. Lowe, 244, There seems 
no reason to doubt that ‘Abdu-n-nabi 
inet with a violent death. A. P, must 
have known this, and his silence tells 
against him. Mulla ‘Abdullah died 
in 990 (1582) at what must have 
been an advanced age. ‘Abdu-n-nabi 


seems to have heen killed in 992 


(1584). See his biography and that of 
Mulla ‘Abdallah in Darbart Akbari, 
pp. 311 and 320. Mulla ‘Abdullah 
died in Ahmadabad. The Maasir, 





» but he also says 


III. 256 mentions a rnmonr that he 
was poisoned by Akbar's orders, 
The Iqbalnama has the curiously 
worded remark that he vacated his 
body to escape the hand of the king's 
wrath. It would appear from the 
Iqbalnama that the real charge 
against ‘Abdu-n-nabi was that he 
had defamed Akbar at Mecca and 
represented him as not being a 
good Masalman. See also Akbar’s 
letter to the shartfs of Mecca which 
seems to refer to this. 


trickery was unsuccessful. They went off, injured spiritually and 

temporally. At this time babblers stirred up commotions in India , 

they made one into a hundred and exulted in envy. They thought 

the world was made for their pleasure, and knocked at the door of 4 : 
return, thinking that perhaps they might be shone upon, and that 

the desires of the black-hearted ones might be accomplished. 
Though their friends and acquaintances reminded them of the royal 387 
orders, and the rulers of that country (the Hijaéz) observed H.M.’s 
commands, and did not give them leave, they contrived to escape. 
When they heard in Gujarat of the failure of the rebellion, and of the 
punishment of the wicked, they were struck with shame and sought 
protection from the secluded ladies. When H.M. heard of their arri- 

val, and of their designs, he ordered that some active men should go 

and bring into prison those ignorant and evil men in such a manner 
that the ladies should not know of it. Mulla ‘Abdullah had died of 
error. The other scoundrel was seized in that manner, and was out iow, 


of a love for justice subjected to an examination. He could give no 7 

answer except silence and ashamedness. From graciousness and a ; 

desire to save him from contempt he was sent to the school of ine ri “4 ant 
struction and there the cup of ! his life overflowed (he aad). ad 





' The Iqbalnama in the account of ask no questions, had him strangled. 
27th year says that he was put into Badayini, Lowe 321, says he was put 
the charge of A. F. and that the in charge of Todar Mal, and this 
latter by reason of an ancient enmity, | statement also appears in the A. N. 
and because he knew Akbar would MS. 27, 247, p. 883b. Badayani 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
Vicrory or SApi@ K. ann Deara or Kuanira. 


(Hight lines of reflections about the good fortune of Akbar 
are omitted.) 


When the Khan A‘zgim and many of the officers of Bihar had 
come to court for the New Year festivities, Khabita with a number 
of ill-fated, turbulent men came to Bihar from Bengal, and stirred 
up commotion and oppressed the weak. The Khan A‘zim’s men 
were unable to protect Hajipir, and the rebels took possession of it 
and of many parganahs, Sadiq K. maintained himself bravely in 
Patna and assembled the fief holders of that country. They acted 
in harmony and resolved to give battle, and drew out their forces. 


Sadiq K. commanded the centre, Muhibb ‘Ali K. was on the right 388 


wing, Ulugh K. Habshi on the left. Bihar K. and Abii-l-m‘aali 
were in the van, Muhammad Quli Beg Turkaman had charge of 
the artillery. ‘I'he rebels also made ready for battle. Khabita, who 
was the sword of the vain-thoughted, was in the centre, Jabbar’ was 
on the right wing, and Dastam and Rustam, the sister’s sons of 
Khabita, were on the left. ‘Darkhin Diwana, S‘aid Beg, and Shah 
Dana were in the van. he imperial servants sent some brave men 
along with the artillery across the Ganges to [ajipir, and con- 
structed a fort on the bank of the Gandak. Fights continually took 
place between the two armies, and there was daily market for the 
merchandise of life-sacrifice, As fortune favoured the imperialists 
they were victorious and the rebels fled in disgrace. When these 
combats had gone on for forty days, and the owlish natures could 
effect nothing in the light of day, they made a night attack. The 
brave soldiers of the eternal fortune behaved stil! more nobly. ‘Ali 
Beg, the cousin of Sadiq K., lost his life after fighting gallantly. 
Many applied themselves to the work and raised the pean of joy. 
The eneiny were defeated. Next morning on the 24th the officers 
crossed over the river and engaged. ‘I'he enemy, whose confidence 
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had been increased by the chief officers not h 


aving crossed and the 
soldiers taking refuge 


in the fort, came forward to do battle. First 
the sister’s sons of Khabita left the van and fell upon the imperial 
wing. Muhibb ‘Ali K. stood firm. While the battle was doubt- 


ful, the enemy’s van attacked the imperial left wing. Habib ‘Ali K., 
the son of Muhibb ‘Ali K., 


did wonders, but the imperialists were 
nearly being worsted. 


Just then the imperial van displayed bra- 
very. Hamza Beg, Ghaza ‘Ali and Hasan Miana came from the 
centre and gave fresh lustre to the fight. Khabita with a large 
force drew up in front of Sadiq K. Muhammd Quli Beg, Junaid 
Maral and many strenuous men distinguished themselves. While 
the contest was going on so keenly, the right wing of the enemy 389 
suddenly took flight, and in a short time the audacious rebels were 
stained with the dust of defeat. The imperialists were somewhat 
astonished at this celestial aid, and sought to understand it. Then 
they recognized that it was the wondrous work of fortune, and 
turned to the giving of thanks. Suddenly Mirak Husain, the 
brother of ‘Arab Khanjahini, brought the head of Khabita, and 
gave the news of joy. It appeared that in the heat of the attack a 
cannon-ball had struck that ringleader of the enemies of God, and 
had destroyed the success of the shameless ones. His followers 
lifted up the lifeless body and set off, but from confusion and cowar- 
dice they threw it down and fled. The above-mentioned person cut 
off his head and brought it in. Thus the woudnany work of fortune 
became known to small and great. Thanksgivings were omered to 
God. The enemy numbered more than eu experienced soldiers, 
while the imperialists had less than 2000 fit for battle. It Per! 
enter into the ideas of ordinary observers that ube latter could bi ; 
stand the former. Khabita was of the Moghal tetha: and had ae 
in the Badakhshan army. He had diatingmishey himself a 
daring in company with M‘agam K. Kabuli, and had a ea A 
become the head of the rebels of the day. His Maar sa a 
lesson to the turbulent. His head was sent to Cour : : fe 
ly aids. ‘The officers were exalted by vane avours, 
a eat aed iny season was near at hand Shah Quli Mahram, 8. 
oy = ‘ ue Tad Bokhari, who had been sent off on account of 
Meee Saar in Bengal and Bihar, were recalled. 
ee an of the occurrences was the failure and return of M. Khan 
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from Sorath.'! Shihibu-d-din Ahmad K. sent an army under M, 
Khan who was related to him, against Amin K. Ghori and to conquer 
Sorath. He from cowardice and want of planning did not succeed, 
and an easy task became a difficult one, If the evil of foolishness 
happen to the reason which is the ruler of the bodily elements, the 
subjects of this king cannot maintain their health, so if the com- 
mander fail in skill and courage, what can be expected of his men ? 
The world’s lord reproved him for his self-conceit and ignorance, 
and he had the good sense to atone for his fault by humility and 
entreaties. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of an ambassador to 
the pleasant land of Kashmir. When Salih Diwana represented 
to H.M. the loyalty of the*ruler of that country and his alarm at no 


390 one’s being sent to him, the Khedive, who receives little and gives 


much, sent Shaikh Y‘aqib Kashmiri® to him with kind commands, 
and valuable favours, and also gave leave to his son Haidar. 

One of the occurrences was the death of M‘asim K. Faran- 
khidi. A.M. in his abundant kindness forgave this man who was 
worthy of death, and left the retribution of his actions to the in- 
comparable Deity, as has been in some measure related. Inasmuch 
as the picture of his life was doomed to be erased, the stewards of 
fate brought him to wn end, to the glory of the throne, the prosperity 
of justice, and the retirement of the turbulent. On 23 Tir (July 


1582) at midnight he was going from the Palace to his house when’ 


some men fell upon him and killed him. In spite of much investiga- 





1 This is part of the peninsula of 
Kathiwar and not the fort of Surat. 
The text has wyy~ but 1.0. MS. 285 
has yy, See J. II, 248, 258. The 
M. Khan here mentioned is M. Khan 
Nishapiri and Shihab's brother's 
son. He is sometimes called M. Jan. 
B. 502. There is an account of the 
expedition in the Mirat Sikandar, 
Bom, lith., p.872. Fath K., the gene- 
ral of Amin K. Ghori, offered to 
Shihabu-d-din to make over Jina- 
garh to him, and Shihabu-d-din sent 





his nephew with 4000 horse. But 
Fath K. died, and M. Khan was 
eventually defeated by Amin K. 
Ghori and was wounded and had to 
fly. 

2 Also called Sairafi or Sarfiythat 
being his takhallas. “He was a poet. 
See B. 479 and 581. Badayani III. 
142 has a long notice of him. He 
died in the 11th month of 1008, July 
1594. The Iqbalnama says that he 
had the advantage of knowing the 
Kashmiri language. 


~ 
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‘ir was not cleared! up. HM. had 
sand placed his childyen under the 


tion and close inquiry the aff; 
compassion on his circumstance 
shadow of his graciousness, 


Anothe scurre i 
her occurrence was the capital punishment of Jala.? As 


in the dispensary of bodily "SIC: . 
are employed, Prel it is piles tia and: sninai 
in the drug-shop of just kings, who are ” my ei tease: sare 
the pure and the impure avecgheueten a ie oe neice 
SPCR chat ite. i * one 1s wrought by the 
carefully over this class “ naa es, ee rulers have watched 
; : lave by the “Avaunt” of 
majesty map them in check. Whenever they make use of this 
greedy, selfish arew they do so after much consideration, and they 
RBS goodness of object the foundation of such use. Those who 
think it proper to abstain from seeing this injurious crew, and still 
more from superiutending and supporting them, seem not to have 
fully comprehended matters, or they have confined their tasks 
within the limits of their abilities. Those of wide capacity are not 
confounded by hearing of such men (the wicked); they do not give 
way to anger, and inflict retribution slowly and with deliberation. 
Such is the praiseworthy conduct of the sovereign of our age. 
Under circumspection, this class of. men are admitted to the court 
of fortune Such gentleness is shown to them that they forget 
themselves, and open their hands for various kinds of oppression. 
The Shahinshih in this way makes trial of men and converts poison 
into antidotes. His sole desire is to preserve equability, and to wor- 


ship God. A fresh proof of this was given by the circumstances of 





| Tt was generally supposed that | Sikandar Qalmaq, who was a trusted 
Akbar had brought about his murder. cela, to put an end to him privately, 
The fact that he was living outside | and accordingly this was done. 
the walls made the assassination easi- | There isa notice of himin the Maagir 


er, and Baday dni, Lowe 807, says he | III. 246, 
| 2 The Iqbalnama calls him Jalabi 


or Halabi Cabuksawar, and says he 
was the best horseman of the day, 
Probably he is the Rimi K. Ustad 
Jalabt of the ‘Ain, B, 441, who ac- 
companied Gulbadan Begam to 
Mecea, A.N. HI. 146. 


Wasi to pieces in his litter outside 
of the city-gates. ‘The Iqbalnama | 
says that he deserved death, but that | 


who had interceded for him, Akbar 


could nob openly order him to be 
killed. As however he did not show 
signs of repentance, Akbar ordered 


73 $ 
rd 


out of deference to Miriam-makani, 
| 
| 
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” 
this easily-intoxicated wretch. He was a broker’s son, and though CHAPTER LXVILL. 579 
shameless and rough in manner, he got admission to court by his ; reservoir he 30 
hele ' e f g y ne had been made by H.M. Many pleasure-loving servants 
profession of horse dealer. He was highly trusted, and as the met on its banks, and H.M. was present. The pri th ffi 
Y 5 3 * 5 fs : po oe) € sent. ne princes, the omcers 
- time of Oh Nace had uot arrived, he for a long time actively and other special persons were assembled there. Every one of them 
engaged ae ministering to his passions. At this time it came to the was paying his respects in some special manner. Inasmuch as the 
royal hearing that he had seduced a woman and had killed her wise make use of sport, and test men when they are at ease, 
nusbegds BES sent him to prison, and when the charge was x pleasure was being keenly pursued. Some were playing at cawpar 
investigated, it was found to be true. Many other evil acts of his z 5 J (draughts), some at chess, and many were occupied with cards, 
came to light, and the record of his wickednesses was read out. On H.M. was studying all the groups with the norm of knowledge. 
the 30th (LOth July 1582) in spite of long intimacy and exceeding Inasmuch as the lordship of the outward world, and the primacy of 892 
graciousness he received his punishment and became dust staimed the spiritual world, have been bestowed on H.M. in full measure, the 
in the earthbin of annihilation. Deceit ceased to be current, and incomparable Deity preserved H.M’s holy person from everything 
truth was exalted. Mankind received instruction, and the wicked bad. Though it was his holy idea that there should be celebration ® 
were terrified. (of his birthday), yet he did not approve of the playing of games on 
Abundance of collyriam was bestowed, and crowds of men such an occasion. 
: . . . é i =] ay o e 5 2 ar a ) ¥ asse a " o) 
opened their eyes to the daily-inereasing beauty of the world’s - Ealteah ites aH 18th (Amacdad) had: passed aGiaia 
: : suddenly a side of that little ocean gave way, and the water rushed 
lord. f th 
Svea ‘ : out. Thoth by the blessing of the holy personality none of the 
At this time an order was issued for the coming of that com- <4 Sy : : 3 z 
pendium of ancient Amir Fath Ullal % } courtiers was injured, yet many persons of lower rank suffered loss 
ancient sages, Amir Fath F Shira : F | : 
r 5 Eobe any wh of Shiraz. H.M. had were drowned(?), and many houses of the common people were 
long wished for him. ‘The latter also had f | i i \ ’ peop 
t ia iby <a : ee eine Centred to ; carried away by the flood. In spite of the crowd of people only 
come to court but fortune he ropitious. At 1s | ab a F = Attaba eit 
e to court but fortune had been unpropitious. At last he came | one of those known to the king, viz. Madadi® citaban, lost his life 
i Chipay, < S  aev er fetwts, Yeh a1 Ww r x . 
to the Deccan from Shiraz at the instance of ‘Adil K. When the | He who knew the mysteries of the heavens regarded this as a 
latter died, his old idea was renewed, and he was relieved from his Divine message, and became averse to the celebration of such occa: 
distress by various kindnesses. An order was sent to the rulers of | sions, and perceived that God did not approve of this business of re- 
the Deccin and to the fief-holdevs of the empire that they should creation. In thanksgiving for the Divine protection he opened the 
. ee : A 2 ‘ S ee Si WW =; an 
Fon ee ae ae him on this way. He very eagerly brought | hand of bounty and made a world attain its desires. Che courtiers 
is jewel of knowledge to the market } Se 
t=} e . } _ a 
Among the occurrences was that the cup of life of Jivan® K. oom to agree, and the Anip talao approve of the playing ol cards, 
Koka became full. On 10 Amardad he died of an abdominal com- 3 n pil aut fs ue which was filled ete., and so did not take part in 
; tei —at leas c L aed cate 
z Wiens : 5 ; Y is. ‘The ras shia amid is 
Plains and ot piles H.M. craved forgiveness for him from God, 4 with coin—was 4 small tank and this. ih Reset i se me 
and visited and comforted the mourners in his family ‘ould hardly have produced so however obscure. Tt might 
One of th aCe An es Al : ° | pected that the text was corrupt, 
oO $ t Fotino: y a. 5 a amage. | ~es A 
the sit Sg was the bursting of a tank. On the § , “so “Gos amid. ‘The catastro- but all the MSS. seem to have the 
top of the hill of Fathpar, to the north of the gateway (dargdah)\, a eal {son 18 Amardad or same reading. 
Palen pee on 5 . » occurred sue ‘ a7 Geary ami 
‘aan : phe hho 28th July 1582. which cor- Generally nig@shta amid means 
The text has asp dallalz, but the 2 Jivan is mentioned as a soldier about the 5 Rajab 990. i.e. to “was written.” 
trne reading apparently is asp jalla- ou p. 381 of this yolume pemncneed ae - A, F. says Akbar 2 The [qbalnama calls him Ma- 
ia Kaa Worn F ran ; : kbar's birthday. A. *. Says * | e 
bi, tte. os aeons much the ’The Iqbalnama calls it the H oe the day to be marked or | dayi. 
same thing, See Vullersand Behar | Andptalao tank, But this seems celebrated (nigash!a). but he did not |. 


‘Ajam 8.U. © doubtful. ‘he position does not 
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all awoke and became followers of enlightenment, and recognizing 
that the holy personality had saved them from this celestial disaster 
increased in their devotion. That receiver of Divine instruction, in 
order to pay his devotions and in memory of this great mercy, 
resolved that meat should not be tasted on this day (the 18th) of 

He also resolved that every year he should be 
According as from his birth he had been weighed 
on 5 Rajab in conformity with the lunar calendar, so also he should 
be weighed on the day of Ormuzd of the month Aban of the solar 
year. Tho courtyard of bounty was thrown open, aud twelve arti- 
cles were prescribed for the solar weighing viz. (1) gold, (2) silk, (3) 
quicksilver, (4) perfumes, (5) copper, (6) pewter,! (7) drugs, (8) butter, 
(9) rice and milk,? (10) iron, (11) various grains, (12) salt. A vow was 
also made to God that meat would not be tasted in this month (Abin). 
Also a similar fast was to be observed from the month of Azar * in 
And 
in accordance with the number of years, sheep, goats and fowls 
were given separately to the sects which do not take life, An order 
was also issued to the chosen disciples that in every solar year they 
should observe the month of their birth by not injuring living 
creatures, and should not make their bellies the burying place of 


each solar month. 
weighed twice. 


accordance with the number of years of the venerable life. 





| - 
1 Text bassad coral. But coral | ing itis given at B. 59. It was to 


was rare and so unlikely to be made contain milk, rice, sugar-candy and 
the 6th article in a scale of dimin- salt, 
ishing values. 

Besides bassad is not a common 
word even in Arabic for coral, and 
there is no sign of a tashdid in the 
MSS. The 1.0. MSS. and the Iq- 

 bilnama have jasad, saffron. This 
is more likely, but I believe the real 
word to be jast, which is Hindustani 
for pewter and so agrees with Ain 
8, B. 266, where the 6th Article is 
rih-i-titiyw, which, as we know from 


+ Azar is the month following 
Aban. The whole of Aban was a 
fast owing to its being a birth- 
month. The fast was therefore 
continued into the next month. 
The passage in text is explained by 
the chapter on Sifiana, Fasting, in 
the ‘Ain. It is said there, B. 62: 


the month of Aban had become 
equal to the number of years his 
Majesty had lived, : some days of the 
month of ‘Azar also were kept as 
fasts. At present the fast extends 
over the whole month.” 





“When the number of fast days of 


“seugiven in the Iqbalnama, 
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animals. For the lunar we 


; ighing eight! thi - : 
silver, cloth, lead, tity g eight! things were appointed : 


fruits, sweetmeats 
Le uy sats, vegetables, sesame-oi 
As the weighings of sons and grandsons which a 
etre ee eee ich took place accord- 
x e . Inar year were at this time made according to solar year 
rince Sultan® Selim’s weichi ‘ : 
oe alten Selim’s weighing was fixed for the 18th Shahriyir 893 _ 
instead of the 17th Rabi-al awwal, that of Prince Sultan Murad for 
5 OF Charda ‘ iy 
the 27th Khirdid instead of the 3rd Muharram, that of Prince 
Sultan Daniel for the 28th Shahriyur instead of the 2nd Jamada- 
al-awwal. 

One of the occurrences was the testing of the silent of speech 
(khamishan-i-goya). There was a great meeting, and every kind of 
In the 24th Divine year H.M. said 
that speech came to every tribe from hearing, ind that each remem- 


enlightenment. was discussed, 


bered from another from the beginning of existence. If they arranged 
that human speech did not reach them, they certainly would not 
have the power of speech. If the fountain of speech bubbled over 
in one of them, he would regard this as Divine speech, and accept 
it as such. As some who heard this appeared to deny it, he, in 
order to convince them, had a serai built in a place which civilized 
sounds did not reach, ‘The newly born were put into that place of 
experience, and honest and active guards were put over them. For 
a time tongue-tied (zasan basta) wetnurses were admitted there. 
As they had closed the door of speech, the place was commonly 
called the Gang Mahal (the dumb-house). On the 29th (Amardad— 
Oth August 1582) he went out to hunt. That night he stayed in 





| kunjud is explained as what is called 
in Hindi fl, ie. sesame. See Tule 
64. The importance of the list of 
articles lies in the fact that they 
| were afterwards distributed to the 


1 In B. 266 only seven articles 
are specified, though it is stated that 
the weighment was against eight. 
This is because B. has left out the 
shirint, which means sweetmeats- 


» account, which is that | poor. A 
cobagvery | 2 Under the 28th year Nigamu-d- 


din mentions that on Thursday 19 
Shiaban 991 Akbar went to the house 
of Miriam Makani to celebrate the 
weighment of Prince Selim. 19 
Shaban is =7 September 1583, but 
probably it shoutd be 19 Sh'aban 
990, which is = 18 September 1582. 


makes up 


classes of fruits, viz. the sour, and 


the sweet, tursht shirini. By the 


the “wumber eight by giving two | 
probably meant. 


tursht, pickles are 
B. has mustard-oil for the second- 
Jast article, but the word is kunyud, 
and in the ‘Ain, Book 101, p. 209, 


i 
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Faizabad,! and next day he went with a few special attendants to 
No ery came from that house of silence, 


the house of experiment. 
In spite of their four years they 


nor was any speech heard there. 
had no part of the talisman of speech, and nothing came out except 
the noise of the dumb. What the wise Sovereign had understood 
several years before was on this day impressed on the hearts of the 
formalists and the superficial. This became » source of instruction 
to crowds of men. H.M. said, “Though my words were proved, 
they still are saying the same things with a tongueless tongue. The 
world is a miserable abode of sceptics (namuharaman). To shut the 
lips is really to indulge in garrulity, They have hamstrung the 
camel of the Why and Wherefore, and have closed the gate of 





speech with ivon walls.” 
Verse.’ 
Enough, Nizimi, be silent of discourse, 
Why speak to a world with cotton in ifs ears, 
Shut your demonstrations into a narrow phial, 
. Put them all in « phial and place a stone thereon. 








! Not found, find ont the sacred language. It 

2 cf. Badaytini, Lowe 296, and the was a cruel experiment. Akbar’s 
account given by Akbar himself to comment on his critics is obscure. 
Father Jerome Xavier. J.A.8.B. Apparently, it means that though 
for 1888 and 1896 (General Mac- he proved his case, they still are 
lagan’s articles), p. 77, A. F. repre~ unconvinced. 
sents Akbar as making the experi- $ These four lines oceur in Niga- 
ment in order to prove that speech | mis Khusran and Shirin, in an 
was not spontaneous with children, apologue of Plato near the end of 
and as having proved his point. the poem, but all four lines are not 
But Xavier's account shows that consecntive in the poem 


Akbar had an idea that he might 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


i. " a , 4 \ 
Ixauration or M. KHAN bY BEING MADE THE GUARDIAN TO PRINCE 


Surran Serm. 


(This chapter begins with a dissertation on the evils of bad 
companionship and the advantages of » good education. It 
then proceeds to state that M. Khan was made the prince’s 
tutor (Ataliq). 

Though Qutbu d-din Khin had been promoted to the office of 894 
Ataliq, yet as at this time he had charge of a distant country 
(Gujarat), M. Khan, son of Bairam K., who possessed far-sighted 
wisdom and daily-increasing loyalty, was appointed to the post. In 
this he gave a great feast, and begged for the 

On 27 Shahriyir the world’s lord honoured him 
ds of men attained their desires. 


thanksgiving for 
presence of H.M. 
with his company, and crow 

One of the occurrences was the illness of H M. and his return 
to health. Just as those whose foot has slipped in search are 
into the high way, so does it happen to the 
int lands of holiness. Short-sighted 
regard such things as a retribution, 


brought by an injury 


prudent walkers in the please 


and crooked-minded persons 

and the acute and profound perceive that they ave in the nature of 
ainst the evil eye). On 20 Mihr (beginning of 
arnal pain, and a world was seized 


id impure became sorrowful 895 


rue (a protection ag: 
October 1582) H.M. had an inte 
When even the wicked a 
ed of the grief of the good, aud of 
who regard things in a business light? Who can conceive 
true and loyal, and of the devoted 
followers ose he pious sovereign looked to the Dane Physician, Ss 
did not regard the medicine of mortal else ee seed 
those standing around him by weighty counsels, t leng’ a2 . 

sh talk, he yielded to the faithful and distressed ones, and tool 
pei the dian doctors proceeded to use their 


icin i reek and Tn 
medicine. The G@ be 
edi xa ives are of moge use m such a case, and Indians 
rem dies. Li t f t 


with dread. 
what conception can be form 
those 


‘he anelancholy condition of the 
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do not employ these. May Providence grant that there be no such 
experience in the case of a distinguished man, and still less of a 
just king! On one hand was the indifference of H.M. to the tak- 
ing of medicine, on the other there was the uproar of those self- 
conceited men. The heart of the writer of the Book of Fortune 
(A. F.) was stirred up, and he cast away the thread of humility. I 
represented (to Akbar) in a gentle manner, ‘‘I admit that all are 
true and well-intentioned. What can come of various methods? 
What is the use of soft speech out of season when the mind is sick ? 
The Persians say that unless aperients are used, there will be blood 
(dysentery) and an easy matter will become difficult. Choose one who 
is less bigoted, and who is good and enlightened and experienced, 
and converse with him.” My remarks were nearly being accepted, 
and the matter was about to be made over to the Greek treatment. 
But some of the envious did not permit this, and accordingly blood 
came. Out of necessity recourse was had to Greek medicine, and 
the tongues of the envious were closed. On the first day of Aban 
(about 10th October) there were signs of recovery, and in a short time 
the sacred elements (of Akbar) became whole.! For three days he 
did not touch food, and for 17 days he was benefited by eating with- 
out using oil, After one month and six days he was restored to 
complete health. ‘The loyal received fresh life, and the traders in 
good deeds opened the shops of thanksgiving and the general 
public obtained deliverance from bewilderment, and rejoiced. 


(Verse). 


Also at this time the bevinning of the solar weighment took 
place according to the rule which has been mentioned, and there was 
a daily market of liberality. = 

One of the occurrences was the deliverance ? of Shahbaz K. from 






























! Ferishta notices this illness and 
says that people were alarmed 
because Akbar, like his father, was 
an opium-eater. Khafi K. says that 
there were various rumours, ete, 
and that to quiet them Akbar, 

= ‘though much broken, held many 

ase cs. He says he sent Shah- 





ja 


baz K. to Bengal as he was not 
able to go himself. Bartoli, pp. 40 
and 42, also alludes to Akbar’s drink- 
ing propensities, and accounts for 
his falling asleep at the religious 
discussions owing to over-indul- 
gence in arrvack and opium, 

* Perighta says that he was set at 
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the straits of prison, 
the forehead of the cor 
neglect, 


As the marks of repentance were visible on 

. ndition of that one who had stumbled into 

oe enna ae from the school of instruction to the 

feat was wour, and he from thanksgiving increased his 8396 
yalty and service, and gathered the flowers of success, as will be 

related in its place. 

One of the occurrences was the appointment of acute and un- 
avaricious overseers. As it came to the royal hearing that from the 
abundance of business and cupidity, there was much oppression in 
the conduct of the work of buying and selling, and that the traders 
were injured, he from a love of justice and from graciousness, 
ordered that various articles should be put into the charge of tact- 
ful and honest men in order that the unjust might be placed in the 
corner of failure. M. Khan had charge of horses, Rajah Todar 
Mal of elephants and grain, Zain Khan Koka of oil, Shah Quli K. 
Mahram of fruits and sweetmeats, Sadiq K. of gold and silver, 
‘Itimid K, Gujrati of jewels, Shahbaz K. of gold brocade, M. Yasuf 
K. of camels, Sharif K. of sheep and goats, Ghazi K. Badakhshi of 
salt, Makhsiig K. of armour, Qasim K. of aromatics, Hakim Abii-l- 
fath of intoxicants, Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad of leathern articles, 
Naurang K. of dyes, Rajah Birbal of cattle and buffaloes, 8. 
Jamal of drugs, Naqib K. of books, Latif Khwaja of hunting 
animals, Habib Ullah of sugar, and the author of woollens. An 
order was given that the auspicious overseers should receive 4 p.c. 
from purchasers, and one p.c. from sellers, and the half should be 
their reward. ‘Tho title of Tii begi! was bestowed on Baqi K. 
and he was to get 5 p.c. on what was assessed on the two parties (to 
the marriage). ‘ 

By this excellent regulation the rules of inspection were ob- 


liberty in Ramzan 990, Septembere | — begi, ice, director of marriages. See 
October 1582, But Badayini, Lowe | B. 278, The subsequent clause too 
5; seems to be wrong. Instead of 6a— 
an giroh the 1.0. MSS. and the 
Lucknow ed. have ba faraftn, and 
the passage is explained by B. 278 
where we read “His Majesty takes 
a tax from both parties to enable 
them to show their gratitude.” 


338, says he was released and sent to 
Bengal on 17th Jamada ag sani, 9th 
July 1582. He also says A. I’. pro- 
cured his release. 

1 The text has toman bégi but the 
T.O. MSS. and even the Lucknow 
ed, show that the true reading is fut 


74 
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served, and the garden of the outer world was kept irrigated and 
verdant. The general public had repose, and lustre was given to 
the obedient. 

One of the occurrences was the bringing of Nir Muhammad to 
court. He had become notorious among the rebels of the Hastern 
Provinces, and had been active in oppressing the subjects. When 
the Khan A‘zim M. Koka came to Jaunpir, intelligence was received 
that that evil-doer had come from Bengal by way of Tirhut and had 
joined with Khwaja ‘Abdu-l-Ghafir and stirred up commotion, and 
been plundering in the district of Siran. As the heavenly super- 
intendents arrange for the retribution of eyil-doers, they were dis- 
graced before the arrival of the victorious troops. Having heard 
of the approach of the troops, they prepared for battle. A large 
caravan of salt! merchants was passing, and the scoundrels went to 
plunder it. The merchants made a breast-work of their bags and 
stood firm. ‘The assailants were soon repulsed. After that they 
took refuge twelve kos from Tirhut, and meditated oppressing the 


397 weak. Just then the victorious army unfurled their banners, and 


addressed themselves to the making a bridge over the Ganges, aud 
to the punishment of the rebels. When the bridge was nearly 
finished, the rebels lost heart and soughg protection with the zamin- 
dar of Kalyanpir,? but could not find it, and returned unsuccessful. 
Braye men pursued them. ‘Abdu-l-Ghafir was about to go to 
Bengal by way of Tirhut.§ The Kasih* tribe destroyed him and 


1 The text has mull, but the 1.0. to be a mistake for aasS Kasih, the 
MSS. 236 and Elliot V. 428n show dots having been taken as com- 
that nimak is the true reading. 

2In Sarkar Saran, J. 11,156. | 
‘This was Kalyan Mal, an ancestor of | 
the Hatwa Raj. See G.N. Dutt, | het, commonly written of as the 
Hist. Hutwa Raj, J.A.S.B. for 1904, | Cossyahs. Whether A. I’, is correct 
pp. 181 and 225, | or not in extending their habitat to 

8 1.0. MS. 236 and Lucknow ed. Santhalia or Bhagalpur—apparently 
haye “in Narhan,” and this is pos- | the place where ‘Abdu-l-Ghaftir and 
sibly the true reading. Itis given | his companions were cut off—I do 
in Bib, Ind. ed. as a variant. not know. But I think there can be 

4 Text aise’ Khitah, but several no doubt that it was the name of the 
variants are given, one being Cossyah tribe that he meant to write. 
deS kisah, I believe this . last Possibly the men were murdered in 


ing before the c¢ instead of after 
it. The tribe then is the Khasi, 
or Khasi tribe of Assam and Syl- 


> 


Hy 
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Seventy others, and cleansed the earth of the disturbance caused by 


that strife rer. TL i 
strifemonger. ‘There are many of this tribe in the hill-country 
N appearance and manners i ai 

@ auners they ar i 
ees 2 they are like Qalmaqs, but they are 
omplexioned, Nir Muhammad, the son of Tarkhan, who was 
proceeding towards (tya, was caught by the Khan A‘zim’s men near 
Campiran.' They i is ne 

JE ‘iran. 1e the 3 neck ¢ i 
I ey put chains on his neck and clogs (kwnda) on his 


Out of regard to justice he was capitally punished, and eyil- 
doers had their eyes opened. 


arms. 


Also at this time Rajah Birbar’s abode was made illustrions by 
the advent of the Shahinshah. He was among the intimate asso- 
ciates. Tor him H.M. had ordered the erection of stone-palaces. 
When they were finished, he expressed a wish that they might be 
glorified by the advent of the Shahinshah. On 7 Bahman (January 
1583) there was a splendid feast, and by the Shahinshah’s gracious- 
ness his wish was gratified. 

Also at this time the commander-in-chiefship of the province of 
the Panjab was bestowed on Rajah Bhagwant Das, and S‘aid K. 
received ayagir in Sambal. He was ordered to punish ‘Arab Baha- 
dur who had stirred up strife in the hill-country there. On 8 Isfan- 
darmuz H.M. rode off to enjoy hunting, and at the close of the day 
alighted at the town of Jalesar. Jagmial* Panwar has erected on a 
small hill, ten kos from Fathpir, a delightful mansion and given it 
the name of Rishinas.’ Its environs delight the eye, and the 
verdure utters the praise of God with the tongue of action, Its air 





the Cossyah hills, for they may have apparently A. F. has written west 
been going towards Bhati and the instead of east. 

kingdom of ‘Isa K. Since writing 1 The T. states under the 28th 
this I have found a passage in the year that Nar Muhammad was the 
Tqbalnama, p. 69, which speaks of | san of Tarkhan Diwana, and that 


the Mugs, who were brought to he was executed fn the market-place 


court in Jahangir’s time by Hushang, (nakhkhds) of Fathpir. 


the son of Islam K., as being like 2 Birbar’s house is still shown at 


the black Calmucks. This makes Fathpar. See Keene's Agra 64, 
me think that the hill-tribe meant There does aio Seow any good 
by A. F. is the Chin or Khyin tribe reason for thinking it to be his 
oi the Arakan hill-country. There | daughter's house. 


is only the difference of a dot be- 8 B.476, That is “ distinguished, 
tween Khita and Khyin, and we have celebrated.” Tiefenthaler I. 170 
the word gah at Pp 432 though mentions a place five leagues 8. ot 
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refreshes the brain. He remained three 
the veil of Divine worship, and ther 








y Fathptr called Rabas where Akbar 
used to go for change of air and 
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THE BEGINNING OF Ne 3 01 
oe bs OF THE aGueDe INE YEAR FROM THE ACCESSIO: 
ro WIT, THe YeaR ‘TTR OF THE THIRD CYCLE. 





—_ At this time, when Time was carrying through work, th 
was guiding, the glory of Divine worship was increasing daily. u 
justice was being augmented, the ear was rejoiced by the sound of - 
the New Year. Joy showed a new face. ‘I'he exalter of throne and 3 
diadem uttered the summons, and gathered together the assemblage i 

% of supplication. Active and magician-like men adorned the Stal 

Hall with every thing that was most excellent so as to sur 

, the acute and the critical. On Monday, 26 Safr 99 , 10 1 

a= 1588, the world-lighting sun shed its rays on Aries, and the j oy 

; er site, ae Spring began, and the fourth year of the third cycle brough’ 

heli etd yi message of eternal life. Mankind sang songs of rejoicing, 
there was variety of happiness. Great festivals went on to the 


a as % of exaltation (sharaf), and there was a daily market of | 












eid Verse. 





+ ae ‘The kingdom longed for such an adornment, — A 
At length fortune fulfilled the kingdom's desire. 






nd an eloquent tongue, 
sts and so to enliven ny dis- 


“h oceupi 


a 

Tt needs an enlightened heart a 
leisure, to tell somewhat of these fea: 0 
course. Where have I—the stammering-tongued and mu 


—the power to undertake such a task ? 





Verse. 


399 battle in the neighbourhood of Kaligang® (7). 
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on the strifemongers of Bihar, and might address himself to the 
conquest of Bengal. As the rebels of Bihar had received their 
deserts before the arrival of the victorious army—as has been 
related —Sadiq K. came by relays of horses to court, and as the 
rainy season was at hand, the enterprise was not accomplished that 
year. When the tempests and floods of that season had ceased, 
Shah Quli K. Mahram, Sadiq K. 8. Ibrahim and $8. Farid Bokhari 
were dispatched, and strenuous and unabashed sazawals were 
appointed to the fief-holders of Hahabas (Allahabad), Oudh and 
Bihar. In a short time a large army was collected in Hajipir, and 
energies were devoted to the accomplishment of the task. ‘The 
Khan A‘zim with many brave and loyal men took the route of 
Garhi. Tarson K., S. Ibrahim, Mir zada ‘Ali K., Saiyid ‘Abdullah 
K., Kicak Khwaja,' Subhan Qili Turk, and other heroes crossed the 
river, and addressed themselves to the conquering of that quarter. 
On account of the jungle, the numerous ravines, and the mire and 
water, they could not advance by that route. The armies joined 
one another near Monghyr. ‘larson K., Shah Qali K. Mahram, 
Muhibb ‘Ali K., the Mirzada ‘Ali K., 8. Ibrahim, and Rai Patr Das 
took post a stage or two beyond Colgong. ‘he rebels prepared for 
Before this, M. 
Sharfu d-din Husain, Baba K. Qaqshal and many other strife-mongers 
had died, and M‘asim K. Kabuli was at the head of the rebels. 
Qutlii Nohani was predominant in Orissa, and he had also taken 
possession of part of Bengal. When M‘agim K. heard the sound of 
the advancing armies, he first addressed himself to Qutli, and made 
a league with him to the effect that when the imperial officers 
arrived, he should join him with a chosen force. When he had been 
somewhat heartened by this, he hastened off to Ghoraghat, and 
made comradeship with Jabbari, Mirza Beg, and the rest of the Qaq- 
shals, and in order to inspire them with confidence he left his family 
in their quarters. ‘Then he came with a number of rebels to Kali 





1 Perhaps the word is Gicak, a | to be the correct reading. Pro- 


lute, Can this be the Khwaja Kisik | bably it is the Khari or Khiti- 
of Gulbadan B,’s Mem. translation, — gang of A. N, III, 800, The Iqbal- 
p. 162? _ nama has Katigang. Sce also Elliot 

2 Katigang the canal, or river- | VI. 66 where there is a long picce 
cutting, appears from the I.0, MSS. | of translation. 
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Gang (Katigang ?) and applied bimself to strengthening the place 
and to preparations for battle. 

De 9 Farwardin the vanguard of the victorious troops took 
possession of Garhi, which is the gate of that country. On the 16th 
the officers met in with the rebels and drew up in battle-array. 
They established batteries on the bank of the Katigang,' and the 
war boats were made ready. As the imperial servants were on the 
watch for Qutli, Saiyid ‘Abdalla K., Mirzada ‘Ali K., 8. Muhammad 
Ghaznavi, Khwaja ‘Abdul Hai and others together with nearly 4000 
horse were sent under the command of Wazir K. towards Balkana (2). 
They lay in wait twelve kos away from the camp. Every day there 


was an engagement with guns and arrows, and great deeds were 





done. On account of the idle talk of men of little heart there was a 
rift in the enterprisingness of the commanders, and great impor- 
tance was attached to the numbers of the enemy. A request was 
therefore sent for help. When Sher Beg tawact basht who had 
been sent off post-haste, arrived, the world’s lord was much aston- 
ished and said, “Though something tells me that the news of 
victory will soon arrive, yet there is no harm in caution and in 
granting their request.” Accordingly, on the 13th Ardibihisht M. 
Khan, Zain Khan Koka, Ism‘ail Quli K., Makhsiis K., Muttalib K,, Rai 
Sarjan, 5. Jamil Bakhtiyar, Shiroya K., Khizgr Beg, Mir Abi-l- 
Mozaffar, Mir M‘agiim of Bhakar and many others were sent off to 
the eastern provinces, and each was presented with a khil‘at and a 
special horse. Before they started the good news of victory arrived, 
and once more was the mysterious intuition of the world’s lord im- 
pressed on high and low. To some were eyes, to some oollyrinins 
and to some staffs were given. For nearly a month the armies of 
fortune confronted the rebels and discharged guns and muskets 
night and day. On both sides were great deeds. perfyrmud And 
though hopelessness was prevalent, yet the Shahinshah’s fortune 
emerged in a wonderful manner. On the 14th the crescent # 





‘Alamgirnama, p. 28 top line, a ferry 
the variant Katigang. called the Colonie. ferry ae men- 

2 ab Balkana (?) in text, but tioned as being somewhere in the 
’ AMS. neighbourhood of Sati “ opposite the 
village of Tardipir and on the 
Ganges.” 


1 Kaligang in text, but there is 


there is a variant Balkasta. 
in my possession has Kalkata quite 
distinctly, and T observe that in the 


400 
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victory illuminated the world, and the rebels, whose star was 
extinguished, fled to the desert. Hvery one of the reckless fools fell 
into confusion. 

The short account of this wondrous stroke of fortune is as 
follows: In the heat of the contest the Qazizida, who was one of the 
ringleaders, came from Fathabad! and brought many well-equipped 
war-boats with him. Suddenly a cannon-ball reached him, and he 
was killed, M‘agim K. appointed in his room Kala Pahar, who was 
singular for his skill in river-fighting. He too was soon reduced to 
annihilation. Also there arose dissension between M‘agim K. and 
the Qaqshal clan and Khaldin. Crapulousness laid hold of the 
drinkers of the wine of presumption, and they became foolish. Able 
negotiators set themselves to win men over. Many returned to 
obedience. First Khaldin came in and made oaths and agreements. 
Then M. Beg Qaqshal, Jabbar, and others secretly took the oath of 
good service. Tt wasagreed that they should withdraw from fighting 
and go to their homes, and that after some days they should come to 
the camp and become good servants. They acted according as they 
had said. ‘Che presumptuous rebels were thrown into great con- 
fusion, and were compelled to fly with saddened hearts. Though 
the Khan A‘zim endeayonred to pursue them, he was prevented by 
the foolish talk of some, and the cowardice of most. The rebels 
withdrew, and when the news of victory came, thanksgivings were 
offered to God, and the brave men, who had been sent to assist, 
turned back. 

One of the occurrences was that the Qaqshal officers joined the 
imperial servants, When M‘asiim trod the desert of defeat, he has- 
tened off to the homes of the Qaqshals in order that no harm might 
happen to his family, and also that he might revenge himself upon 
them. M. Muhammad Qaqshal had out of friendship conveyed his 
family}? (?) to a place of safety. The Qaqshals took up a strong posi- 
tion near Ghoraghit and prepared for battle. M‘agim K. plundered 





1 A Sarkar in Hast Bengal, com- | have ys cs’ “into his protec- 
prising Faridptr, etc. See J.A.S.B. | tion (2).” From the Iqbalnama it 
for 1878, p.£217, and J. TI, 132. | appears that M. Muhammad removed 
2 The text has ly! co, which I do | Masim’s family to a safe place, 
not understand. The I.0. MSS. | 
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Ghorighat ¢ ; 
mn eeatarr er 
Cikni (?) mid atkes cine : ue ae 
to that place ander ihe san i ‘hae : pee a a 
the Qaqshals were in difficulties and dealt fe ae he 
themselves to pursue them but on ee ne / ae , es 
Khaldin, Wazir yarn ae the a a a Ghent gas Moly 
din; 8 8 Q e others adhered to their former 
promises and made submission. They took upon themselves the 
task of inflicting retribution upon M‘asim K. and separated from the 
Victorious army. 

One of the occurrences was the coming to court of Amir Fath 
Ullah Shirazi! He was singular for theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Though he had acquired much in the schools of 
Khwajah Jamalu-d-din Mahmid, Maulana Kaimnalu-d din Shirwani 
and Maulana Ahmad Kurd (?), yet his science was greater than 
theirs. ‘Adil K. of Bijapir had by great efforts brought him from 
Shiraz to the Deccan. When ‘Adil K. died, he, in accordance with 


an old wish, and a command, proceeded to the holy threshold, On 


1e 25th he attained this blessing. So much learning had he that if 
the old books of wisdom had disappeared, he could have laid a new 
foundation (of knowledye), and would not have wished for what had 
yone. As was right and just, he, with so much enlightenment, 


¢ 
5 
c 





esired to become a disciple of the world’s lord. By good fortune 
he gained his desire. He frequently said in the meetings, “ If T had 
not entered the service of this adorner of multiplicity, and chooser of 
unity, I had not become a traveller on the road of Divine knowledge 
His (Akbar’s) personality and magnificent nature have made the wine 
of learning digestible by me. Otherwise the current sciences had 
been a veil over the face of the search for truth.’ And it is evident 
that there are two classes of men. There is he who having been 
taught in the Divine school has the pure temple of his soul filled 
with the light of knowledge without the stain of effort. He comes 
forth in the course of ages, and the form worshippers of the day 
seldom recognize him. The other is he who takes pains and who by 
thousands of strivings acquires some of the knowledge possessed by 
The general public do 1.0t see anything beyond 


his predecessors. 


! See B. 33, n. 1, and Badayini, Lowe, 825 and 881, 
75 





rs 








him. 


mankind, the world’s lord is the Pri 


Serial to the brilliant star which 
Big ee and which imparts glory 


Ben gal. 


mg, us vietorions army one <i 


) ! les, and repose in 

Shahbaz K. would 

y was made over to 
many officers. 

=" eee night (nabira) 

orate obtained a new life. Tn hiss sel country of India, on 


=e incident is as 
[by A. F. in a stilted and 

be re manner. He does not tell 
e Sati was going to take 


widow's own son. Elliot VI. 69 
calls him Mal Deo's son, but this is 
clearly wrong. At p. 826, A. F. men- 
tioned that Loni was the residence of 
Bihari Mal’s nephews, and perhaps 
this is the LonT in Sarkar Rewari 
mentioned in J. If. 288, though 
B. regards Loni or Lini as being 
near Ranthambor; see p, 398, n. 1. 
But either place was perhaps too far 
for Akbar to ride to, and presumably 
the family was staying in Agra or 


 Pathpir. ‘The news was brought to 
- Akbar’szanina. Presumably he was 
_ there then, but possibly some of the 


‘doing this, her husb 
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if from wickedness (tardamani) and love of life she refrain 
and’s relatives (kheshawandan) assemble 
light the flame, whether she be willing or unwilling, They 
this as preserving their honour and reputation, From the tim 

this ever-vernal country has been kept verdant and fresh b 
justice of the world’s lord, vigilant and trathful men have 1 
appointed in every city and district in order that the two clases: ) 
cases may be continually kept distinct, and that forcible ba 
may not be permitted.! 

At this time H.M. had sent Jaimal by relays of hors 
Bengal officers. On account of immoderate expedition, and 
excessive heat, the torch of his existence was extinguished in 
neighbourhood of Causa. His wife, the daughter’ of the Mc 
Rajah (The Fat Rajah), had not the courage to burn herself. 
Singh her son and some bold and foolish persons set thems 
work this injustice (to make her burn). It was high dawn® wl 
news came to H.M.’s female apartments. ‘The just sover 
that if he sent others there would be delay, mounted a swift | 
and went off to the spot. As the circumstances were in ka 
there was confusion for some time. Toolish talkers, a 
simpletons, made up wonderful stories of a fight. 1 
devoted, and the happy warriors; got agitated and 
troops. There was a time of confusion and they set al 
on their armour and making ready for battle. The loyal b 
minded were at a loss, while the strong and well-disposed gal 
off. The two-faced and wicked misunderstood matters and 
unintelligently. ‘The crooked in their ways and the inj 
raised a song of triumph. Such had been the Sie 


1 See the instruction to the Kotwal | think that this anes 
or Pdlice officer, J. I. 42: “He 
shonld not suffer a woman to be 
burnt against her inclination.” 
2 yy oi ec cashti buland bud. 
{am inclined to think that we 
should read tle cashnt, tor ™ 
find that this word is construed 
with buland; edahnt buland bid 
ssa: mean de was: Ahigh dawn, I 
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the guards had not been able to come up, but some of the personal 
attendants arrived near the spot. ‘The faction gave up their proceed- 
ings 1m presence of the Shahinshah’s majesty. When that cavalier 
of fortune’s arena had come near the spot, Jagannath and Rai Sal 
went ahead and seized the ringleader of the ignorant and turbulent 
ones and brought him to H M. The appreciative sovereign read the 
writing of repentance on the foreheads of the crew, and in all this 
ebullition of anger gave them their lives, but imprisoned them. In 
a short time the prudent prince made use of justice, graciousness, 

403 and courage, and brought things into tranquillity. The dust of 
turbulence was laid and the pean of joy rose high. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of I‘timad K. to the 
government of Gujarat. At the beginning of the conquest of this 
country, he had been nominated to this high post. From wicked- 
ness and perversity he indulged in evil thoughts, and the Shahin- 
shah’s fortune put chains on his feet and sent him to the school of 
the prison, as has already been related. From much eupidity he 

i had begged for the government of the province. When the Sbahin- 
5.2 shah treated him with kindness, Mir Aba Turab for his own advan- 
tage made him more keen in the prosecution of his desire. ‘The 
truth-seeking Shihinshah’s idea was that if some goodness should 
appear in him, and if it was his wish, he should fulfil what he had 
said. As at this time there was some appearance of this, he pro- 
I cherished wish. He made oyer to him the 
: administration of the province. He 
d and ripened his hopes. Though right- 















ers, he was not able to control the 
this day, when his bodily frame is 
ted comrades, how can it be 

t Yet as the decree of 
d not take effect, and 
ont off as Amin 
nad was made 


dispatch him on this servic 
had passed, the speech of the: 
bg Mir Abi : 
swaja Nigimo-d-din 
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Bhakhari, Saiyid Abi Ishaq, Qambar Ishak Aq, Pahlwan ‘Ali 
Sistani end others. Hach was exalted by receiving a robe of honour 
and a choice means of conveyance (barayi). They also ridged 
valuable counsels. They took leave on 7 Tir, and Karm ‘Ali a 
Darogha of the perfumery was sent to bring away Shihabu-d-din | - 
Ahmad K. The order was that when the new governor came, 
Shihabu-d-din should come with his soldiers to courts! : 
Also at this time Mir Sharif Gilani came from the Nizam-ul- 
mulk together with other ambassadors from the Deccan and did 
homage and presented gifts. ‘They were received with favour. <i 





1 This account of I‘timad'’s ap- recently published by Dr. Denison 
pointment should be compared with Ross. 


Aba Turab’s Hislory of Gujarat 
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a Toe Warertne or ran Garnen or Dominion, AND THE UPREARING oF 
“ tHe Patace or Wortbp-rune. 

re » . 





Inasmuch as the dominions are extensive, and the soldiery 
numerous, as cupidity increases daily, right-thinking diminishing, 
tthe courageous and veridical not to be found, the false and flatter- 

ing plentiful, the wicked contrivers in troops, and the acute and 
just-thinking scarce (khdl-khdl), there soon comes a great rift in 
_ affairs, and evil grows prevalent. Therefore is it that the world’s 
lord every now and then augments his cireumspection, and imparts 
new freshness to the garden of the State. Accordingly at this time, 
he, from brilliance and foresight and from the quest of truth, erected 
eee ew palace of administration. He made over every department 

to distinguished loyal men who were unayaricious and well-disposed, 
a and he associated the majesty of the Shahinshah with paternal 
: benignity. He made over to Prince Selim the Divine tasks of sever- 
ity and lenity, and the superintendence of marriage and birthday 
hich are sonrces of stability and ornament of eternal domi. 
it | of the crown of the sultanate carried out what- 
reign ordained and addressed himself to giving 











z 






faithful Fath Ullah were appointed to 
of. the household—which is equal to 
kingdom—was made over to Prince 
7, Karm Ullah, Khwaja ‘Abdu-s- 
‘Ali Khazanci served under him. 
ind religion and of wisdom and work 
Sultan Daniel. Ghazi K. Badakhshi, Rai 
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material of the minds of the simple 
bewildered to the highw, 


; and secondly, they gnided the 
ay of Divine worship. Allowances and 
nade over to Sultan Khwaja, Hakim Abi-l-fath, Mir 
Abi*Turab and to the Qazi and the Mufti (law officer). The eon 
velopment of the dominions, and the appointment and dismissal of the _ 
officers of the Khalsa were made over to Rajah Todar Mal, Khwaja 
Yahiya, Rai Dured and Yar ‘Ali. The charge of the army and the 
arrangements for the pay of the soldiers Were made over to Shahbaz 
K. J‘aafar Beg and ‘Ali Dost K. The superintendence of the rates Sei 
of goods was assigned to Zain K. Koka, Ism‘ail Quli K., Payin = 
K. and Haji Habib Ullah. The care of the armour and the looko 
ing after the roads were made over to Qulij K., Jagannath, Lon 
Karn and Salih ‘Aqil. ‘The watching over the property of deceased 
persons and tle conveyance of it to the heirs were made oyer to 
Sharif K., Rajah Askaran, Nagib K. and ‘Abdu-rahman the son of: 
Muyid Beg. The department of buying and selling jewels | 
other minerals was made over to I‘timad K. Gujrati, Baqi K., Jag 
Hakim Ain-al-mulk, and N‘aamat K. The charge of buildings was 4 
given to Naurang K., Qasim K. Makhsis K. and Latif Khwaja. ‘The 
administering of justice to complainants was made over to ; 
Birbar, Qasim ‘Ali KX., Hakim Hamam and Sham Sher K 
The writer of the book of fortune (A. F.) was also appointed 
office. An order was issued that they should not be sat 
witnesses and oaths, but make a profound investigation. The deeds 
of the one party (the oppressor) were very base, and the condition” 
of the other (the petitioner) very bewildered. On account of the — 
bribery of the oppressor and of his high position, and of the empty- 
headedness and helplessness of the oppressed, it was nonce a >, 
there should be no slackness in the inquiry, and that the thought 
of presents (para) should not tarn the heart out of the 
that the shafts of injury should lead one to the lane of 
and cause the veiling of the trath. In a short time tee 
attained an excellent management and the spirit 

development. There was, as it Ore) a nay Lewes 
the appreciativeness of the sovereign, and humanity | 
the square of knowledge. The wicked descended ue 
ignominy, and the good were exalted. Hyery great 
use of the medicine for senselessness, and chooses, 


charities were 
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eyes of the heart, watchfulness, will assuredly make Fortune his 601 


servant, and the empire of rulers will come under the shade of his Sg preimage hey 
him, and added Madaran, Mednipir and other places to Orissa. ie 
agreed to take the burden of obedience on his shoulders ae to 
send his brother’s son with choice presents to court. ig he had 
recourse to rebellious thoughts, and determined that he should by 


justice. 


Verse. 





Hail! the garden of the two worlds rejoices because of thee, 





'The foundation of life is firm because of thee. Stratagem get one of the leaders into his clutches—perhaps in this 
Solomon had a ring, thou hast faith, a way he might gain his object. He represented that he was sending 
Alexander had his mirror, thou the code, ° the apple of his eye to court, and asked that Sadiq K. should come 
Alexander with his mirror, Kaikhusrit with his eup, a without a large retinue from the camp, while ke too would come out 
Have not seen what thou art beholding for many days. with « few followers so that they might see one another and be 


materially comforted, and that he might make over to him the 


One of the occurrences was that Wazir K. was victorious and ait raeeeee the eg 
cream of his life (his nephew). Sadiq K. had the foresight to keep 


that Qutlii Nohani (Lohani) was defeated. When the Divine aid 


‘ ees . away, and S. Farid Bakhshi! was sent. He from his di i 
had deprived the rebels of endurance, M‘agim K. Kabuli and the : ae i cae eee 


and simplicity, went off along with Husain K., Abi-l-Qasim, ‘Abdul 





other seditious and ill-fated ones took flight, as has already been Hdi, and Mabmid K. Khwas. When he camertonheaanaiaanal : 
narrated. ‘Thereupon the Khan A’zim and the other great officers a. @ place, there was no trace of Qutli, As he was continually sending | 
set about finding a remedy for the crafty Qutli. He by wiles and messages of concord, he went on. Some plausible persons brought 
flatteries brought forward a proposal of peace, and sent eloquent eal him to his quarters and he (Qutla) prepared @ feast. From time to 
and skilful persons to court, and made use of blandishments. The t time he expressed fresh supplications, but his sole intention was 
answer came that if his works corresponded to his words, they that when the men had gone to their repose he should seize the 
should admit him as a servant and restore Orissa to him. At this Shaikh and take him to a remote place, and gain his objects by 
time the Khan A’zimn’s heart was alienated from the country and he using him as a hostage. The Shaikh perceived this and at the 
was eager to depart. He wished that on the arrival of the order of beginning of the night proceeded to depart. No horse (barag?) had 
leave he might hasten off to his estates, and that Sadiq K. might in . 5 been left in the stable, and when they had Boney little way hanes 
these few days take the command and conclude this great affair (the was a hot fight for a while, and some men were killed. In the midst 
settlement with Qutli) to a conclusion. He (Sadiq K.) made un- eink ines ade 
Be iicis uo the ite Kirin torned to Waste _ 1 hon mo | 


He gladly accepted the task, and the Khan A’zim went off to Haji- 


the story differently from A.F., but of equality. Bahadur was a Bengal 


pir (where his estates were). Upon his departure, the devious as I think not altogether inaccord- | Zamindar, as well as an officer of 
Qutlii in his shortsightedness and narrow capacity uplifted the head é ance with his authorities. What Qutla, but Farid chose to regard 


him rather as Qutl’s servant than 











| 
| 
. _ ee P 3 rt says is Farid did not 
406 of presumption, and made unfitting conditions with regard to the ps. cela ad os Sid dite | as’ » -landhiolde aniemnertaren 
peace. ‘’he officers, who had betaken themselves to repose, were + cient respect. But what Nigamu-d- | haughtily to him. See Elliot, V. 
somewhat annoyed and marched from Sherpir! in order to give ain and Badaytini—who, I presume, 429, where the translation is wrong, 
battle to him. On 10 Tir they encamped at Bardwan. That turbu- are his authorities—say is that | and Badayani, Dawe; 333, where cal 
lent one was six kos off and had recourse to vulpine tricks. He Quitla received Farid with respect | the translation aD ane ee 
bes (herein differing from A.B, who says | should be compared with the origi- 
eee — — ——_- a Qutla was absent) and acted as ifhe | nals. 
1 Gherpir ‘Atai in Sarkar Sharifabad, B. 841. The 1.0. MSS. have was his servant, or at least as the 
Sherpir ‘Atai. 76 
<= 
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of this the Shaikh came out on his own elephant. By g 
of fortune the animal proved unmanageable and rushed off into 
space. Owing to the darkness of the night his men could not 
follow him. The Shaikh thought of crossing a stream and so escap- 
ing, but was bewildered owing to there being no ford.' Suddenly 
some men came up and shot arrows at him and wounded him. The 
Shaikh threw himself off the elephant and turned aside. By the 
guidance of the mysterious arrangers (i.e. protectors) he proceeded 
on his way. ‘The scoundrels thought that the Shaikh was still in 
the handah (‘amdrz) and was trying to escape. While he was going 
on in this bewildered way a faithful servant joined him and gave 
him a mount (bérag?) and conducted him to the camp. The officers” 
emerged from their heavy slumbers of negligence and attacked that 
contriver of long plots. They crossed the Damidar river and went 
on for two kos in battle array, That scoundrel (Qutli) established * 

forts and firmly planted the foot of audacity. 
407 Qutli and many others took refuge in a fort, and in another 
place Bahadur Kiiruh* prepared for battle. In the beginning of 
“Amardad, Sadiq K., Shah Quli K. Mahram and others advanced to 
e do battle with Bahadur. After a severe struggle they took the fort, 
and he eseaped and joined Qutli. Next day they attacked his resi- 
dence, and mounted guns on high places. By the Divine aid the 
rebels were defeate and fled in wretched plight. From want of 
ess of intent they were not pursued. The 

bank of the river. 
ajestic ~ one—whom the spheres cannot 
iterpoise—was weighed against eight articles, and the feast of 
the lunar anniversary took place. The needy of the age attained 
their di 

























text pai gueiri, which may | 4 Badayini, Lowe, 388, seems to 
mean “looking for a ford.’ The cul him Bahédur Kur Farah. Elliot, 
‘LO. MSS. have be guzdrz, “the V. 429, calls him Gauriya, The text 
‘absence of a ford.” of the 'T. A. has %9%. See above. 

z ¢ text, p. 884 and note. Perhaps 
| Badayini’s Kur Farah is a mistake 
for Kar Parma. See J.A.S.B. for 

p- 200 j Rca rie ete B85" 
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O F 
— ne of the occurrences was that Burhan-al-mulk took the pro- 
ie of the sublime court. He was the younger brother of Mar 
‘aa Nizimu-l-mulk. When Husain Nizamu-l-mulk died, the king- 4 
nto the possession of the eld i 
a y it f er son,' but in 
reality into that of his mother. She, like the father, eral Burhan 
most and reyarded him as Superior to every one else. When the =" 


dom came ostensibly i 


changing heavens had made some circuits, Martaza at the instigation p. DS 
of strife-mongers and intriguers arrested his mother and pee: er 
and neat each of them to a fortress. From lewdness and ignorance : - 
he discarded the pilots® of the time and subjected himself for = 


spiritual guidance to a sect. Owing to the rawness of his guide 
and the severity of the ritual his brain became deranged. He with- 
drew from intercourse with mankind, and left affairs to a wretch 
named Husain. This man rose from cock-fighting to become his 
companion, and owing to ignorance (on the part of Martaga) he 
acquired the title of Asaf K® The sense-robbing world’s wine infae 
tuated the weak-handed man. His evil propensities developed and 











1 Ferighta has a long account of 
him in his history of the kingdom 
of Abmadnagar. See also the Dar- 
bari Akbari, 688. Martaza came to 
the throne in 972 a.m, 1565, and 
reigned till 1589. The next sentence 
is translated in Elliot, “ He, like his 
father before him, preferred Burhan 
to all his friends,” but I think the 
sentence refers to the mother. She 
was of Persian origin, and descended 
from Jahan Shah of the Black Sheep 
so that she was connected with Bai- 
yam K. Her name was Khanza 
Humaytin. Martaga was eventually 
killed by his own son, and Ferighta 
narrowly escaped death on this occa- 
sion. 

2 A, F. has surpassed himself in 
obscurity in this passage. Elliot, 
VI. 70, renders it “His ignorance 
and vicious propensities kept him 
aloof from the loyal and good, and 


threw him into the company of evil 
persons whose bad advice quite per- 
verted his mind.” The words in «= 
text are ndgugran-i-wagt Sy 386 + 
and I. O. MS, 236 has the same. 1 
have supposed ndguzr@n to be a 
word formed like na@khud@ and to 
mean captains or pilots. I, O. 236 
has nagaztran-i-wagt 3, wip 3Sl 
which perhaps means “persons who — 
were indispensable to the times.” 
The word raha@nt which I have trans- 
lated by “spiritual also means “a 
howling darwish”; c.f. Perishta 
account of Martaga’s goi 
ghat and assuming a der 
ete. = i es 
8 Agaf K. is the name of Solomon's 
vizier, see B, 368, WPerishta calls 
Husain Sahib K., and the T. A. 
Mugahib K. He was eventually 
killed by A. F.’s muscular brother- 
in-law Khudawand K, Deceani, 
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a new foundation was given to self-conceit. The world thought 
that the days of the recluse were ended. At length that ungrateful 
and devious one set himself to make the Barid war (viz. that 
against the Barid Shahs of Bidar), and the dust of commotion rose 
high in the neighbourhood of Qandhar.! On learning this, the mad- 
man came out and went rapidly against him. At this time Burhan 
by the help of the governor of the fortress, came out and proceeded 
to create a disturbance. The opportunity for rascals came. As his 
intellect remained in prison, and his fortune was asleep, he fastened 
his eyes upon men’s property, and was active in distressing people. 
Nizamu-l-mulk, on hearing of this, effected a reconciliation (with 
Husain) and returned and reached Ahmadnagar on the day that he 
(Burhan) intended to come, On seeing him the commotion subsided. 
He said to his companions: “For a long while I have been a 
recluse, and have been averse to mixing with men. My brother 


408 longs for rule. Withdraw from me and join him.” They replied 


“Jt is proper that the innings of the base be broken up! When 
that has been done these matters may be considered. Otherwise 
few will know the real circumstances, and most will think that your 
action (in resigning or withdrawing from society) is the result of 
weakness and ill-health ” He rejoiced at this pronouncement and a 
song of joy wasiraised on account of the uniting of hearts. He went 
in conquest of battle with a labour-loving heart and a right courage. 

In addition to the fact that Burhan was not a match for Martaza 
in numbers, the right-thinking and truthfulness of his companions 
prevented matters from coming to a fight. Crowds of men turned 
back from Burhan, and he without engaging had to tread the 
desert of failure. For a while he sought asylum with the owner 
of Bijanagar.? He returned without effecting anything. From 








1 Blliot, VI. 70, says, sixty miles N. 
Bidar, and at VII. 25 note says 25 
miles S, W. Nandar. In the maps 
there is a Qandahar some 80 miles N. 
Bidar, and a long way to the east of 
Ahmadnagar. Ibis on the Manada, a 

tributary of the Godavery. Ferishta 
does not name it, though he speaks 
of Sahib K.’s attack on Bidar. Pos- 


sibly A. F. has chosen Qandahar on 
account of its remoteness, it being 
his rhetorical way of saying that 
the whole of Bidar was disturbed. 
Qandhar is marked as Kandahr in 
Grant Duff’s map. See I. G. XIV. 
877. 

2 The text has Bijapar, but the 
variant Bijanagar seems preferable, 
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there he w ‘fail 1a eee 
es ee ieee pees When craft and deceit did 
he lived in secret, and end to im in the attire of » jogi. There 
deceive people aa ‘osteonaitaa “ a & wicked aaae 
was removed. He ret ene ni ae Nast. nis achieey 
distasiio, vectra aan “ a to Baglina, but failing 
at the sublime court : On the ri . aie rk: aothsial ae 
doing homage at the aa haan deri e i fod be 
the fallen andl showing kindueal to th f oa = om 1 ne! 
z 3 g f he fatigued is the praiseworthy 
gnalitiy of H.M., he was exalted by various fayours. Two years 
before this, they brought one who called himself Burhan. Mir 
Jamilu-d-din® Husain Anji received him and introduced him, and 
he obtained lofty rank ® by the kindness of the world’slord. On this 
oceasion the two were confronted, and an investigation held. The 
shameless one made some long speeches, but was compelled by 
acuteness to tell the truth‘and to say, “I am the son of a certain 
Deceani who had the title of Hakim-al-mulki. The mother of 
Nizamu-l-mulk had received me as a son. I was led astray by 


2 


cupidity and short-sightedness.” From fear he ran away, but was 


caught by searchers on the road to Agra and sent to the school of 
the prison. 

One of the occurrences was the chastisement of ‘Arab Bahadir. 
His misconduct has been described, and how he failed. After he 
had become a vagabond in Sambal, he stirred up strife in Bihar. 
When the Khan ‘Azim M. Koka had gone from Bengal to that 
quarter, some brave men, under the charge of Subhan Quli Turk, 
proceeded to inflict retribution on him. From far-sightedness he 
himself (the K. ‘Azim) went there. There was an engayement 
between Tirhut and Camparan, and he was again disgraced. From 








as Byjapair occurs in the next clause. 
Perishta says he went to Burhanpur. 

1. 17.208. A Sarkar of Malwa. 
Also written Nagzar-bar, the Nandar- 
bar in Khandesh of the I.G. 

2 The Iqbalnama says; Mir Jamal 
had means of knowing, for he was 
ried to the yeal Burhan’s sister. 


mar 
firms this and says her 


Ferishta com 


| name was Khadija, and that she was 
Burhan’s full sister. 

8 Badayuni, Lowe, 334, says he 
received a ja@gir in Oudh. See also 
Elliot, V. 429. Presumably heis the 
same pretender as the one mentioned 
at p. 708 as having been put to death 
in 1596. 


| 
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there he went off toJaunpir. By MM. 'Todar Mal 
sent his son Gaurdahan to chastis ed the hill- 
country. : te 
Also at this time Haji Ibrahim § I was sent to the prison 
of instruction. For some time, he by effrontery and plausible 
speeches ranked among the searchers for wisdom. Mora time he 
enjoyed himself as Sadr ' of Gujarat. During that time some persons 
came and complained of his oppression. When his cupidity and 
- 409 wickedness became evident, and his tyranny became patent, he was 
sent to the fortress of Ranthambor. ‘The oppressed were heartened. 
He wished to descend by making a noose. The rope broke and his? 

came to an end. 












See supra TIL. 264. He was ap- and Badayiini, Lowe, 286 and 
pointed in 987, 322, Badayani says he died in 994 
“2 Sce Darbar? Akbari, p. 702, | (1586). 


a eo 

















CHAPTER EXXI1. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
‘THe seNpinc or M. Kyiv to QUELL THE DisturRANcES 11 


Who can reckon up the marvels produced by B 
who can understand them ? The family ! of contingent bei 
comprehend them. How then can the children of men di 
the sage can to some extent’ trace out the matter, It may 
the strong gale of sedition and the stirring up of the dust of 
sension, even in spite of the truth-seeking, and righteousness of t 
Ruler of the age, have happened in order that the wondro 
ing of the world’s lord’s fortune may be impressed on ma: 
that the misery of the disobedient may be made conspi 
may be in order that the veil may be withdrawn fro 
of those wicked persons who, from the wide tolerance of 
their own deceit, have taken their place among the good an 
cious, and in order that the lamp of perception mi 
for the infliction of retribution upon them. Or it m: 
that the goodness of those who remain under the vei 
and do not sell their service may be inscribed on 
manifestation! [For such farseeing designs as these t e 
land of Gujarat became stained with the dust of upro 
turmoil of the evil-thoughted took possession of the world, ' 
the main cause of the sedition was the wickedness of the 
Shihibu-d-din Ahmad K, and of Qutbu-d-din K., yet the 1 
unskilfulness of those two great Amirs led to theit 
‘They continually behaved with slackness rowan th 
‘The garden of loyalty became full of duat, an 
did not bestir themselves to gather togeth the 
they use intelligence in seurching for g 
ment of that country fell again into — 
who were slaves® of gold sepa 
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court, and from the business of the branding. The self-will, and 
carelessness of ‘I‘timid K. and the delay in the arrival of assistance 
inereased the evils. The strifemongers on 23 Shahriyir (about 4th 
September, 1583) raised up Mogaffar and prevailed against Ahmad- 
abad. The ancestors of that low fellow were not known to any one. 
Men called him Nanna.' In former times ‘I‘timéd K. gave him 
that name and acknowledged him as the son of Sultan Mahmid 
Gujarati. He was captured during the first expedition to Gujarat, 


410 and for some time was a prisoner in the hands of Karm ‘Ali,’ the 


darogha of the perfumery department. Afterwards he was sent to 
Munim K. Khan-Khanan, When the latter died, he came back to 
court and Khwajah Shah Mansiir the diwan looked after him. In 
the 23rd year he escaped, through negligence, and went off to his 
home (bangah) and took refuge with the owner of Rajpiplah.® 
Quttbu-d din K. led an army against him, and he went off to Deneverk 
and took refuge with the Lonikathis.* The officers did not aged 
him or bring him into notice. At this time, he, by the help of the 
servants of Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K , emerged from this corner, and 
became a trouble. From the time that ‘I‘timad K, had gone from 
court, and an order had been issued, summoning Shihabu-d-din 





Rajpiplah is right. See. J, IT. 251. 
) Danvers in his history of the Portu- 
} guese i ia says 
mud, and at all events he fought sae ccna. 
like a man of a good stock. Baya- escape by the aid of some women 
zid Biyat tells us that Mogaffar had II. 53. 
Fee ete at Cunar, and 4 Perhaps Lonikathi is here used 
y Mun‘im’s orders he sent him as the name of a chief as at A, N. 
< Gaur where he arrived on the III, 424. For the Kathis see J. 1. 
a Bid cat Min‘im died, ice. 248. Possibly the name refers to 
. ee : i 1575. More probably their living near the sea and making 
‘ aken i) Tanda as it was salt. The M. Sikandari 873 says 
ti Ge that Mun‘im died. Mogaffar first went to Tarwari, the 
ans M. Ahmadi, lith. ed., 149, ruler of Rajpiplah, and then went to 
calls him the son of Mihtar Ramzan. the Lonakathis in the village of 
Perhaps he was made his custodian Kheri. See also M. ietaiee 147, 
ae pbecenee He was one of those who which calls the elles) Gadri. The 
ie ent to look for him when he was Rauzat Tahirin says that Mogaffar 
he es ‘ at. B. wu took refuge near the seashore with 
= Text Baltit, but the variant the Kathis who are robbers. 


al 


' B. 825 calls him Natha. Cf. J. 
II, 267. It seems probable that he | 
really was the son of Sultan Mah- 
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Ahmad K., the servants of the latter had indulged in evil thoughts. 
On the 10th he left Ahmadabad to proceed to court, and next day 
‘I‘timad K. arrived in the city and sat on the masuad of authority. 
Mir Abid, Khalil Beg, Mir Yisuf Beg, Miram Beg, and some 
Badakhshis and Tiranis became actively disloyal and went off to 
Diilqa. 

They had been plotting to kill their master (Shihab) before the 
new governor (‘I‘timad) had arrived. One who was faithful ' to his 
salt revealed the secret, and by an unfitting clemency the conspiracy 
was overlooked (lit. the rubbish was covered—khasposh). Now 
they renewed their evil design, and set out to jom Nanni ‘Umr 
Haji? was the kindler of the disturbance, and was the leader of the 
wretches. This wicked man had for some time been diwan ® of the 
Sadr at Court, and had been equal to Sharfu-d-din in evil concep- 
tions. He acquired some consideration in Gujarat, and when that 
country was conquered he went to the Deccan. When Shihabu-d- 
din* Ahmad K. became governor of the province of Gujarat, he on 
the strength of former acquaintance joined him. The whole talk of 
the mercenary men was, “ To-day our jagirs’ have gone. Until we 
reach the capital, and expenses for the meantime be supplied 
and the business of the branding be settled, it will be difficult 
to get a mouthful of bread. It is far better that we take the turbu- 
lent Nanni by the hand, and that we stir up strife.” Though 
and experienced persons represented (to I‘timad) that 
drawn from conciliatory measures 
fficers of the auxiliary force 
strain him from this 


well-wishers 
Shihabu-d-din Ahmad had with 


and was going to court and that the o 


had not yet arrived, and that it was proper to re ' : 
jagi i or to 

jour to give back the jagirs to him for some days, 

ea. " -fleas, or—before 


spend some money and quiet the uproar of those dog 








4 The Iqbalnama says that Shi- 
hab’s servants were refractory men 
who had been in the service of the 
Mirzas and who had only been kept 


in order by Shihab’s personal in- 


| Lit, recognition of his salt made 
one reveal the secret. The Iqbal- 
nama says his name was Jahangir. 

2 The 1.0. MS. and apparently the | 
variant have ‘Umr Kaji Sipab. The 


i = Mir ‘Abid the ring- fluence. 
Tqbalnama makes Mir ‘Abid the ring, one iii ance 
mess their master’s jagirs had gone, 


3 Diwan-i-sadarat. The Sadr’s 


Diwan ? 


77 
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the rebels had matured their preparations—to dispose by activity 
and alertness of this handful of traitors”: none of the suggestions 
was accepted. ‘I‘timad K replied: “The servants of Shihabu-u- 
din K. have started the disaffection, he can put it down, or will have 
to answer for it.” In a little time the number of the rebels in- 
creased, and there were loud reports that Nanni was approaching. 


411 Of necessity the first opinion was accepted, but as he (Shihab) had 


gone some way, he refused. ‘I'timad K. thought that he would go 
in person, and so shorten the time for delivering messages, and that 
he would by every possible means bring him back. Though acute 
persons said that to leave the city during this commotion was to 
make an easy matter difficult, their advice was not approved. He 
went off at night with Mir Abi Turab and Nigimu-d-din Ahmad. 
They lost their road and only reached Kari! at dawn where they 
joined Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K. After much talk he agreed to return. 
His wishes were complied with. His fiefs were restored to him, 
freed” from burdens, and two lacs of rupees were given him as a 
loan.’ After that most of the day was spent in ratifying the agree- 
ments and in pledging oaths (i.e. taking oaths of fidelity from the 
officers and soldiers). Then Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K. set off with 
his household. At the end of the night Zainu-d-din Kamba and 
Mir M‘agim Bhakari met them, eight kos from Ahmadabad, and 
represented that Nanni had joined the rebels, and that he had 
meditated an attack on Cambay, but that on learning that the city 
(Ahmadabad) was undefended he had hastened there, and had pre- 
vailed * over the city. Pahlwan® ‘Ali Sistani, the city kotwal, had 
lost his life, and the property and hononr of the inhabitants were 
being plundered. At first there was sorrow and bewilderment, and 





1 Gadhi in text, but Kari in 1.0, 
MSS. and in Elliot and J. TI. 253. 
Kari is a pargana in Gujarat, Bay- | 
ley’s Gujarat, p. 11, andisI presume * The Mirat Sikandari 374 says 
the Kuree of his map, and N. W. | Mogaffar took the city on Wednes- 
Ahmadabad and on the road to | day, 27 Sha‘ban, 4th September, 


| °% Perhaps it merely means that 
they were given back to him. 
8 Masa‘dat, B. 265. 


Deesa. If it was 20 kos from Ahma- 1583. 

dabad, Elliot V. 430, ‘I'timad could 6 He had been recently appointed. 
not have lost his way very much if Elliot V. 480. 

he got there by dawn. 








| 
| 
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then they of necessity set themselves to remedy matters. After talk- 
ing, they resolyed on giving battle. On the morning of the 24th ! they 
halted at ‘Usmanpiir on the banks of the Sabarmati, and slumbered 
in the sleep of negligence. Though persons of foresight represented 
that the rebels were scattered throughout the great city, and 
occupied in plundering, and that they should draw up their forces 
and attack them, and so quell the disturbance, the officers adopted 
the easiest course, and did not set themselves to do this. They 
thought that the old servants of the governor would join on receiy- 
ing his conciliatory letters, and that the activity of the rebellion 
would cease. With this idea I‘timad K. and Mir Abi Turab went 
off from the camp to the houses of acquaintances, while Shihabu-d- 
din Ahmad K. occupied himself in writing soothing letters. The 
rebels collected and prepared for battle. $hihabu-d-din Ahmad K. 
awoke somewhat from his slumbers and applied himself to arranging 
his forces. While he was doing so, Mustafa Shirwant came forward 
with some wicked wretches. Haji Beg Uzbeg, Payinda Muhammad 
Sagkash, Salih Qundizi, Khigr Khwaja," and a body of known men 
to the number of about 500 took the road of faithlessness. The 
engagement had not taken place when a large number of men 
forded the river below ‘Ugmanpar and fell upon the camp. Many 
took shelter with the enemy and some remained with their families, 
and out of an army of more than 7,000 horse, only a few relatives 412 
remained around him (Shihab). During this confusion one of the 
servants® struck him on his right shoulder with a sword, and his 
horse was thrown down by a gunshot. He fell to the ground, but 
ants raised him up, and gave him a mount. They 
took him rapidly away from that place of confusion, and, on oe 
air being busied in plundering, no one pursued him. On the 2ot 
a om aie Ahmad K., I‘timad K., Nigimu-d-din Ahmad, and 
>) abua- s J) ¢ 
ee others, to the number of about 300, assembled in Pattan. 


some faithful serv: 





count for Abul-Fagl not mentioning 

him in the Ain as a commander, 

1583. yi 8 The Mirat Ahmadz, p. 155, gives 
2 it possible that this is Gul- : a : ie 
ia ee husband? I think his name as Abdu-r: sate: me 

eS Ss gs p. 437, where his and says he came from 5 

Sue, ae Recher is mentioned. struck Shihab, but that the woun 

nger on 
ae becoming a rebel may ac- was not serious: 


1 24 Shahriyar = 5th September, 








am 
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Mozaffar K. having got his heart’s desire in Ahmadabad took a great 
can to himself, and became presumptuous and infatuated. He 
assumed the royal power, and bestowed on the wicked wretches the 
titles of the Shahinshah’s officers. ‘A‘bid Badakhshi was made 
Khan-Khanan; Khalil Beg, Khan Zaman; Mirak Yilaq,’ Atgah K. ; 
Mirak Beg, Badakhshi; Khan ‘Alam, Qurban Ali Bihari,? Khan 
Kalan; Shah Mirza, Naurang K.; Nauroz, Qarica K.; Muhammad 
Amin Badakhshi, Maqsis K.; Payinda Muhammad Sagkash* Khan 
Jahan; Mir ‘Abdullah, ‘Agaf K , and Mir Bakhshi; Salih Badakhshi 
Mozaffar K., and diwan; Abu-l-wafa became Afzal K. and mushrif 
diwan; Shatir Muhammad, N‘aamat K. and Mir Saman. He did 
not know that unless God’s fayour be bestowed, and there be choice 
qualities, the night lamp of greatness does not shine. 


Verse. 


It needs a sun to burn up the stars. 
Night becomes not day by thy lamp. 


To assign to small men the titles of great men is to throw oneself 
along with the former into the abyss of disgrace. Accordingly 
every one of these soon became the dust of dishonour and failure. 
They showed levity in tulk about officers and pay, and in the wish 
for fiefs they cast away their honour. Payinda Muhammad Sag- 
kash and Tahmak* lay in wait for one another, and their hostility 
led to bloodshed, Tahmak forged a letter from him (Payanda) to 
Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K. and accomplished his object by corrupting 
his sealer. Mogaffar without looking into the matter closely, and 
acting without consideration, consigned him (Payanda) to annihila- 
tion. By the cajolery of fate the work of friends was accomplished 





; é sab og 
1 gdb in text but the variant 


of Ahmadi has Samuk 4+ and so 
Gy is the reading of 1.0. MSS. 


| have the L.0. MSS. Apparently 
2 Bibaragi she in MSS. | Samak is the same person as Haji 
8 Dog-killer, presumably it is the | ‘Umr, for Samak is described as a 
name of a Moghul tribe, sagkashi ringleader and the Rauzat Tahirin 
means a killing for which there is calls him Haji Samak. Perhaps the 
no punishment. Payinda has been sipah or siyah of variant of text 410, 
mentioned already, pp. 21 and 22. 1. 12, is a mistake for WSom, 
“Variant Tamak. The Mirat 
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by enemies, 


At this same time, Sher K. Paladi ar 
Sorath,! 


As Mozaffar w 
continually 


i rived from 
as solicitous about Qutbu-din K., and was 
tampering with his fly-like servants, he left ‘Abid at 
Ahmadabad and went off to that quarter himself, and sent Sher K. 
Paladi and some rascals to Pattan. At the same time Saiyid Dan- 
lab who was one of the choice servants in the eastern part of 
Gujarat, did not wait to see Mogaffar, but went off with some vaga- 
bonds to Cambay, and proceeded to plunder it. Khwaja ‘Imadn-d- 413 
din’ Husain carried off 14 lakhs of rupees from that port, and by his 
activity conveyed them to the fort at Broach to Qutbu-d-din K. 
Nearly 40 lakhs of dams fell into the hands of Saiyid Daulat. He 
sent a portion of this to that futile one (Mogaffar), and joined, and 
became a ringleader.’ 

When these events came to the royal hearing, H.M., whose mind 
is a mirror showing the future, remarked that the disturbance 
would soon be quelled, and that the rebels would meet with their 
deserts. He addressed himself to the composing of the distractions 
of the country, the soothing of the proprietors, and the punishment 
of the rebels, and sent a chosen army to that province. On 9 Mihr 
Saiyid Qasim, Saiyid Hashim, Shiroya K., Rai Durga, Rai Lon 
Karan, Medni Rai, Miyan Bahadur, Darvesh K., Rafi’ Sarmadi, §. 
Kabir,’ Nasib Turkaman and many other strenuous men were sent 
off under the command of M. Khan, the son of Bairam K., in order 
that they might go by a straight road to Gujarat, and address 
themselves to the punishment of the evildoers.® Qulij K. and 





| Wrongly, Surat in text. | says Mogaffar rewarded him by giv- 

2'The Mirat Sikandari and Mirat | ing him the title of Rustam K, . 
Ahmadi call him a servant of Kalyan 6 The Iqbalnama adds, “ Who is 
Rawad of Cambay. Presumably this | now, by the Shahinshah’s favour, 
is the Kalyan Rai Bagqal of Baday- | styled Shuja‘at K.” ; B. 519 says he 
ani, Lowe 249. | got the title from Prince Selim. He 

8 The father of Tahir, author of the | was of the Cistt family, and distin- 
Rauzgat Tahirin, Elliot VI. 195. guished himself under Jahangir. 

4 The text from following the 6 At the end of the account of 
Lucknow edition has of Byy5 aus, M. Khin’s deputation, the Sanaa 
“He came three kos,” which makes has the statement that ae § G 

se. The reading of the 1.0. the son of the Mir Khalifa, die 5 
REE f a8 “he became & this time (991). It says that Akbar 
ag at Rie Sikandari excused him from more active service 


ringleader.” 
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Naurang K. were sont off to Malwa that they might obtain the 
offices of that province, and then join the victorious army. An 
order was issued to Qutbu-d-din K. to the effect that although from 
calculation it appeared that he was sufficient for putting down the 
dust of dissension, yeb out of caution a large army had been nomi- 
nated. If by heaven’s decree the spark (of rebellion) could not be 
extinguished, help would come from the auspicious combatants. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Jagmal' and Rai 
Singh. The former was the brother of Rana Pratap, the latter the 
grandchild of Maldeo. When the first by the guidance of fortune 
brightened his forehead by doing homaye, and was exalted by 
princely favours, Sirohi and its territory were made over to him 
in fief. Sultan Deorah was powerful in that country. An order 
was given to ‘I‘timad K. that when he came to that neighbourhood, 
he should take vigorous measures, and should make over the coun- 
try to Jagmal, and if it was necessary, should leave some experi- 
enced fighting men to help him. When he came there, he carried 
out the orders, and Jagmal entered Sirohi. The presumptuous one 
(8S. Deorah) retired to the ravines. Rai Singh, Beca, Deorah and 
men of Jalor were left to help Jagmal. When the victorious troops 
marched to Gujarat, that wayward one renewed his turbulence, and 
Beca and many Jalorians came to the rescue. The wicked man 
came upon their quarters by secret paths. Those two men (Jagmal 
and Rai Singh) awoke out of the sleep of neglect and preserved 
their honour by bravely sacrificing their lives. 

On the 25th (Mihr)* the feast of Shawwal was celebrated and 
the Shahinshah gave a feast. Magical minstrels administered the 
medicine of wisdom by the adit of the ear, aud various artists did 
wonderful things. The archery of the strikers of the qabaq excited 





on account of his age, and made him 
governor of Delhi, which appoint- 
ment he held for a long while and 
until his death, B., following 
Nigamu-d-din, puts Muhibb ‘Ali's 
death into 989. The Muhibb ‘Ali 
who is mentioned later as co-operat- 
ing with Shahbaz K. is Muhibb ‘Ali 
Rohtast 

' Elliot V. 480 where Jagmal is 





wrongly described as Sultan (or 
Saltan) Deora’s brother. Nigamu-d- 
din joined ‘I‘timad at Jalor and 
brought with him 1000 mohars for 
Jagmal’s expenses. Rai Singh was 
the son of Candar Sen, son of 
Maldeo. 

2The ‘Id-al-fitr, celebrated on 1 
Shawwal and which occurred this 
year (991) on 8th October, 1583. 
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astonishment, and there was a display 


of the game of cauga 
Crowds of men obt: B mele 


Suddenly in the midst of the 
Il from his horse, and became insensible. The 
world’s lord cast the shadow of his kindness over him 
him by his holy breathings ' 


ained their wishes. 
game Rajah Birbar fe 


and relieved 
In a short time he returned to his 
senses, and uttered thanksgivings. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Mir Gesii Khurasani. 
He traced his lineage to the Saiyids (of Khurasan). For a: ie he 
held the office of Bakawal Beg (steward of the kitchen), and then 
for a time he was governor of Bhakar. At this time he was 


Faujdar of Mirtha and some of the interamnal parganas (between 


the Ganges and tle Jamna), Owing to ignorance of business he was 
continually having altercations with the base soldiers. The master 
from cupidity is intent on depriving evil soldiers of part of their pay 
and the wicked and ungrateful are intent upon getting more than 
their share. From a bad disposition, he did not expel avarice from 
his heart,! and did not treat them with frankness. At last on the eve 
of the 24th (Mihr), which was pregnant with the ‘Id of Shawal (8th 
October, 1583), he in the town of Mirtha spoke to, them in a shameless 
way and after reproaches turned some of his servants out of his 
house. At dawn he went to the ‘Idgah in a drunken state. Misa 
Bahlim (?) one of the set came forward in a humble manner, and 
Mir Gesii owing to hisintoxicated state put him in prison. At this 
time Ibrahim of Narnaul came in with some eyil disposed persons 
and M. Gesi lost forbearance and abused him. The unfaithful ser- 
vant replied with his sword. Some double-faced ones removed him 
under pretence of making a reconciliation, and some base ones 
turned their attention to releasing Misa. On perceiving this he 
went to their quarters and set fire to them. The mutineers turned 
out to fight. and M. Gesi’s companions showed cowardice, and the 
Mir was killed. Out of wickedness they reduced his body to ashes. 
When this became known active measures were tuken to seize the 


evildoers. Many were punished, and some absconded. Justice 


revealed her countenance. 





1 ei Keo 7 JS) 5B) The text has | account of his proceedings in Sind. 
az az instead of az az. For Mir There is an cient of us fae 
Gesa's biography see the Maasir ITI. | Jalalu-din M1sa‘ad's death pay Tazuk 
349. See also Hlliot 1. 241 for an J. 67, pp 141-42 of translation. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 
Marcu or tae Royan Sranparps ro InanABAp (ALLAHABAD). 


In every work the Shahinshah brings various distinctions into 
action, and whether in repose or in marching displays great ideas. 
He weighs profit and loss in the balance of foresight. Fora long 


415 time his desire was to found a great city in the town of Piyig,! 


where the rivers Ganges and Jamna join, and which is regarded by 
the people of India with much reverence, and which is a place of 
pilgrimage for the ascetics of that country, and to build a choice fort 
there. His idea was to establish himself there for a time and to 
reduce to obedience the recalcitrant ones of that country, and to 
introduce peace down to the ocean. He thought that when he had 
laid the foundation of this city of fortune, he would go by boat to 
the eastern districts and root out the thorns of rebellion from that 
country. Should peace be produced there by the reverberation of the 
august expedition, he would proceed to the Deccan, and take 
possession of that country which was longing for a just ruler. Should 
the wide country of India be civilized by means of obedient vassals 
he would proceed to Turan, and he would put to rights M. Hakim 
who, on account of the companionship of flatterers and shortsighted 
persons, did not sit at the board of good service, and who indulged 





1Of. J. Il. 158. The translator | There is a good account of Allahabad 


has inserted an 7, spelling the word in the Hadiqa-al-iqalim, p. 663 of 
as Priyag, and this is in accordance lith. ed., and there it is said that 
with thesSanskrit, but in the Ain | Akhbar called the place [lahabad and 
text the spelling isgiven, and there that Shah Jahan changed the name 
is no r. It is stated in the I. G. | to Allahabad. (The name given in 


(old edition) that Allahabad was the T. A. and the Iqbalnama is Taha- 
founded in 1575, and there is a bad or Ilahabagh). The author of 
similar statement in the Darbari the Hadiqa says, he saw a paper of 
Akbari (though probably 981 is a Akbar’s time which gave the cost of 
slip for 991), but it appears from this the building of the fort, ete., and 
chapter that the city and fort were the amount stated was two krors and 
not founded till 2nd Azar 991, i.e. some lakhs 

about the middle of November 1583, 
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in foolish replies. He 
Shahrukh M., 


Badakhshan 


would also guide aright M. Sulaiman and 
who were stirring up strife with one another in 
, and would get possession of the land of his ancestors. 
in this way the various classes of mankind would experience the joys 
of concord. 

With these far-reaching thoughts he on 5 Aban (about the 
middle of October) set out from Fathpir. As his intention was to 
proceed to the eastern provinces, he in accordance ! with the rules 
of the experienced men of India, went off on a lofty elephant and 
travelled 34 kos (a day). 





On the 12th, near the village cf Barauli, the river-houses (the 
boats) were glorified by his advent. Some of the special courtiers 
had the bliss of attending him, while the main camp went by land. 
There were more than 300 boats for the passengers and the 
baggage. On the l7th they cast anchor opposite the town of Htawah. 
Zain Khan Koka had a delightful residence and garden there, and 
begged for the royal visit. H.M. granted his request, and stayed 
there a while. On the 22nd he came near Kalpi. Muttalib K., the 
tiyaldar (fief-holder) of that place, arranged a splendid feast on the 
bank of the Jamna and got high honour by H.M.’s presence. Next 
day he arrived near Akbarpir at the residence of Rajah Bir Biss By 
going to his house he gratified a long-standing wish of his (Bir 
Bar’s). Then he went on, hunting and dispensing justice, stage by 
Mankind rejoiced. On the Ist Azar he reached the wished-for 
spot, and next day in an auspicious hour he laid the foundation of 
the city, and planned * out four forts. In each he arranged for lordly 
residences. The beginning (of the city) was the place where the 
In the first (fort) he fixed that there were to be twelve 
ery one there were delightful apartments. There 


stage. 


rivers joined, 
buildings.’ In ev 





2 Birang in text, but the 1.0. MSS. 
have sarang. Birang seems right 
for birangzadan means “ to sketch 


1 There is no word for “ daily,” but 
1 think darnawardidand must mean 
that the journey was continuous ang 
that Akbar marched 3} kos daily till 


e to Barauli and the boats. : a 
et A. and Badayant describe of the manzil of text, and the Darbari 


1, h were 
him as starting by boat from Agra, Akbari, p. 128, says there 
put apparently he joined the boats twelve gardens. 
lower down on the Jumna. 


78 


out. 
8 LO. 286 has sara@bustan instead 
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was a garden which was the special private chamber of the Shahin- 
shah. In the second there was a place for the Begams and the 
Princes. In the third there were to be residences for the distant rela- 


416 tives and for the personal attendants. The fourth was for the soldiers 


and subjects. The engineers produced master-pieces, andin a short 
time the first (fort) was admirably completed. Hyery one had a 
place suitable to his rank. Ina short time a great city was estab- 
lished. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the litter of Miriam- 
makani. She had been unable, for various reasons, to come at the 
beginning. At this time she set out on the camel of joy, and after- 
wards proceeded by water along with many Begams and other 
ladies. H.M. paid his respects in anew manner. An assemblage of 
joy was arranged, and the rose-garden of the Caliphate was refreshed 
by recognition of dignities. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Vicrory or Shanpiz K. anp THE VAGABONDAGE or M‘Asum K. 


Kasoi. 


lt has been mentioned that after the defeat of the rebels, a 
body of the victorious troops proceeded towards Orissa and had 
halted on the bank of the Damodar, and that some great men had 
gone to Ghoraghat and been the means of delivering the Qaqshals. 
When some time had elapsed, M‘asiim K. had come from the country 
of Bhati with many strife-mongers and proceeded to make war on 

\ 


M. Beg Qaqshal. ‘The latter had gone to Tajpir! and taken protec- 


tion with Tarson K. He (Masiim) had the effrontery to send some 
men to ravage that country. Tarsiin K, shut himself up in a fort, 
and the rebels plundered to within seven kos of Tanda. There was a 
great commotion. When Shahbaz K. heard of this, he made wisdom 
the precursor of courage, and set about punishing the rebels. He 
sent off some men in swift boats in order to turn him back, and he 
himself marched out with troops from Patna, and proceeded bytent 
He soon arrived at the scene of disturbance, and produced tranquillity. 
The presumptuous retreated. M‘asiim, who had arrived penD the 
Jamna,® remained where he was. He (Shahbaz) wrote from Tanda 
to the officers who were connected with Orissa 0 the affect that 
“Qutla had not the strength to engage in battle with iis imperial- 
sin and it was better that some should come to hie pee, eee 
ingly, Wazir K., S. Ibrahim, 8. Farid Bakhsbi, pees aa ae 
Pahar K. Mirzida ‘Ali K., Babii Mankali, Hasan K,, ee ~ 
Badakhshi, Haidar Dost, Mir Abu-l-ghais, 5. Muhammad Ghaznavi, 








5 The Jamna seems to preserve its 
name after the junction a 
ee 342. There was & Sarkar | Ganges at Allahabad. Cf. A. N. IT. 


15. Cf. Jar- 
5. Cf. | 255, 1. 5, and my note ; 
aurea 2 | ret, II. 120, who quotes Wilford as 


saying that the waters of the three 
| rivers do not mix. 


| B, 342 says Tajpar is in Dinaj- 


Tajpar in Ben 
eda J.A.S.B. for 1896, p- 109. 
He states that there is no town of 


Tajpir now. 
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Jalalu-d-din Ma‘said, Kamalu-d-din, Husain Sistani, Kicak Khwaja, 
Sikandar Cakni, Aba Bikr, and others took upon AReraglron the 
task of putting down Qutli, while Shah Quli K. Mahram, Sadiq K. 
Muhibb ‘Ali K., Rajah Gopal,! Khangar,® the sons * of Saiyid Bortem- 
mad Mir ‘Adil and others proceeded to help Shahbaz K. Shahbaz K. 


417 crossed the Ganges and proceeded rapidly to chastise the rebels. 


By the Divine aid 3,000 artillerymen* from among the servants of 
Shah Bardi, who had died about this time, came from Bhati and 
entered into service, and brought the news of victory. Afterwards 
Tarsin K. and M. Beg Qaqshal joined. At this time the news came 
that an army of ill-fated ones had proceeded under the command of 
Babai Bhakari towards the town of Santos,> and that the servants 
of Tarsiin K. had fled. Shahbaz K. set himself to remedy matters 
and sent off Muhibb ‘Ali K. Qasim K. Taimur Badakhshi aid Selim 
K., and afterwards sent on himself. The enemy fled on hearing the 
noise of the advance-force, and much booty fell into the Hanis of 
the soldiers. From there they marched 18 kos through a difficult 
country in order to do battle with M‘agim K. and Haltedon the bank 
- of the Jamna. M‘agiim took refuge on the other side but prepared 
for battle. Shahbaz sent a letter to advise and guided him towards 
obedience. He recounted to him the worthy qualities of the 
Shabinshah and abused him for his falling away. He gave 
him many salutary counsels and mingled threats and aigitte: 
meni. During those twenty-four hours messages were sent thees 
times, and choice replies expressive of contrition were received. 
Next day ° the officers (of Akbar) arranged an assemblage and he 


! B. 502 and 582, The Iqbalnama 
adds the word Jadon, which com- 


rupt form of Sikh Shahr. It lies in 
South Dinajpir. See Mr. Beames’ 


ree the Boentitcation: | interesting note about Santosh or 
uae Kangar, the nephew of Mahi Santosh in R.A.S.J. for 1896, 
ihari Mal, B, 436. 116. It was on the Atrai. Santosh 


8 The Iqbalnama gives their 
names, Mir Abu-l-m‘aali and Mir Raverty, 576, and n. 4. 
Abu Qasim. 6 The passage about Shahbaz’s 
4 Probably these were Portuguese, | operations is translated in Elliot VI. 
but the numbers seem large. 71-72, but it is difficult, and the trans- 
5 pee 1.0. MSS. have Santosh. It lator has evaded one thorny place by 
hess Barbakabad Sarkar and is not translating the part about the 
mentioned in the Ain under the cor- negotiations. I am not sure of the 


is mentioned in the T. Nasiri, 
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Cifayim) Grorsed two-thirds (dobakhsh) of the river and arrived 
within a javelin cast of the shore. He accepted the proposition to 
render loyal service, and a treaty was drawn up and sealed! by the 
heads of the army. It was settled that on the following day he 
would make his apologies for the past and that there vate be w 
feast of unity. Some persons who were lovers of strife increased 
his fears by secret letters, and rehearsed to him the downfall! of 
M‘agiim K. Farankhidi. As his fortune was somnolent he could not 
distinguish between counsel and fraud, He wrote, describing the 


circumstances,* and made excuses. Shahbaz K. got indignant, 


and behaved improperly to friends and to strangers A mist of 


discord arose and occasioned arrogance among the rebels. ‘The 


warriors who sought for battle crossed the river amid a shower of 


bullets and arrows, and engaged in fight. ‘There was a hot engage- 


ment.. By the marvels of daily-increasing fortune the rebels took to 
flight on 4th Azar (about 15th November, 1583) and the sound of 
victory spread far and near. During the crisis the royal fleet did 
not arrive, but Narain, the landholder (bami), and Murad Qaqshal, 


brought up thei 
K. and Selim K. 
pursuit of M‘asim. 


turned round and fought. 


but I think that do bakhsh 


meaning, 
to the two-thirds of 


must here refer 
and not to two channels, as 
seems to be the case at Ain text I. 
388, last three lines—J. II. 120. I 
think too that the officers “ wmara” 
Shahbaz and his officers, and 
ras giim who crossed over 


the river, 


must be 
that it was M‘a 
two-thirds of the river and came 
within bow-shot, or javelin cast. The 
dndaxt. Cf. the use of 


word is ga ; 
A.N. III. 187, three lines 


gazandaz at 


from foot. 
1 Tr is not surprising that the fate 


Farankhadi should have 


of M‘asam 
frightened him. ‘The text has a 
curious omission here. The 1.0. 


r own boats and rendered assistance. Muhibb ‘Ali 
Sirmar * and some other brave men went rapidly in 
M. Muhammad Dastam and some ill-fated ones 
On hearing of this, Shahbaz K. hastened 


MSS. etc. have the words dasian 
quruget after btm afsudand ; quruget 
‘sa Turkish word and means @ senti- 
nel over the women’s apartments. 
Perhaps the phrase is—travellers’ 
tales, the idle tales told by sentinels. 
The Lucknow ed. says that quruget 
means a fool, and so dastdn quruget 
would mean foolish tales. 

21 am not sure of the meaning, 
but I suppose M*agam wrote to 
Shahbaz, and referred to the assassi- 
nation of M‘agim Parankhad? and 
to the warnings he had received. 


3B. 436 also called Selim Kk. 


Kakar. 
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to the spot and arrived just when the first detachment was in difficul- 
ties. A great engagement took place, and many rebels fell headlong 
into the pit of annihilation. Qara' Naqdi was taken prisoner, 


418 and the rebels were properly defeated, and went off with blistered 


feet to the desert of failure. They escaped owing to the darkness 
of the night. The elephant Har Pershad and many others were 
captured. M. Beg Qaqshal, Sangram and Dalpat did good service. 
Next morning the victorious army crossed streams and miry places 
and arrived near Ghoraghat. A portion of that city was plundered. 
M‘asam K. took refuge in Bhatt with some followers. Jabbari and 
some followers went to the country of Koe (Cooch Behar). Every 
one of the crew went to some corner or other. Shahbaz hastened to 


Sherpir,® which was the home of many of them. Next day he 


arrived there and some of their families were captured, and much 
booty was obtained. Nearly 150 noted men were made prisoners. 
The news was brought to Hahabad, and many thanksgivings were 
paid, and there was a fresh daily market for service (i.e. service 
was rewarded). 

One of the occurrences was that Sadiq K separated himself 
(from Shahbaz). On the first day that the officers joined, an 
elephant of Sadiq K. ran, on the march, at Shahbaz K. and 
nearly killed him. ‘hough he was not hurt in his body, yet vexa- 
tion abode in his heart, and from that day there was an interruption 
of friendship, and a display of hostility. He behaved himself im- 
properly. He changed from the favour he had shown (to Sadiq) 
and became highly displeased with him When Shahbaz was going 
to Bhati, Sadiq separated himself in order to pay his respects to the 
holy threshold. 


1 Or Qari Baghdi. The transla- | Tiefenthaler I. 448 mentions Ghora- 
tor in Hlliot has read the name as ghat as the residence of a military 
Farankhidi and so has represented commander, and as a populous and 
that Masim Farankhidi was made well-kept town. He says it is 25 
prisoner, whereas he had been kos from Rajganj. 
assassinated at Fathptr a year 8 The 1.0. MSS. add Murea, which 
before this. enablesus to identify this Sherpuar as 

2 Bari Ghoraghat on the Kara- that in Bograh. B.J.A.S.B. for 1878, 
toya in South Hast Dinajpar. p- 221, and L.G. XXII, 278. It is not 
Beames in R.A.S8.J. for 1896, p. 126, the Maimansing Sherpar. 


” > 
fix, 
~ rw 
. > 
> 2 
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Wet of the occurrences was the defeat of Sher K. Fuladi. When 
heh cnt Cot Hse el Wh dak 
mae ane! ABE related, Shihabu-d-din K, Itimad K. 
Sea hes Ahmad Bakhshi and some other officers assembled in 
Pattan. They were nearly going to Jalor, and retiring from the 
country altogether. At this juncture, Muhammad Husain, 8. Abu- 
|-qasim, Mir Abi-l-mozaffar, Bunyad Beg, Firiz, Mir Muhibb Ullah, 
Mir Sharafu-d-din, Beg Muhammad Toqbai, Bulind K. Khwajasera, 
Saiyid Abii Isahaq and others to the number of 1500 auxiliaries 
arrived. And 1000 men left the enemy and joined Shihabu-d-din 
Ahmad K., and 700 horse joined timid K. But the newly-arrived 
slaves of money were empty-handed and made complaints. They 
opened the booths of wish and spoke foolishly. Ttimad K., who 
had gained experience from previous events, gave them money, and 
made them zealous for service so that the thoughts of going away 
left their minds. Meanwhile Rawaliya Khag-Khel (belonging to the 
clan of) of Sher K. (Fuladi?) stirred up strife in the town of 
Jitana. Beg Muhammad Toqbai, who was in the neighbourhood, 
mingled skill with valour; and by the might of daily-increasing 
fortune obtained a victory. On hearing of this Sher K. sent 419 
Husain his son-in-law with a large force. Beg Muhammad did not 
see it proper to fight, and retreated. ‘The imperial servants 
appointed 8. Muhammad Husain, Khwaja Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, 
Mir Abi-l-mozaffar, Saiyid Muhibb Ullah and some other experi- 
enced soldiers to assist him. The foe gave way, and Beg Muham- 
mad followed them up, and a hot engagement took place. After 
the manner of Rajputs he got off his horse, and fought in a deter- 
mined manner. He was nearly slain when Khwaja Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad arrived with some brave men, and the enemy was discon- 
certed. Daily-increasing fortune displayed her face, and the im- 
perial servants decked out the assemblage of joy. Then Sher iS 
to do battle, accompanied by many scoundrels. The 
army expressed its wishes and complained of Being, ee oben ° 
Vtimad K. was obliged to do something to relieve ans ee F 
Shihabu-d din Ahmad K. stayed to look after their ahs ne 

ih-dart), and the rest of the men went off to fight under 
(bange whe son of I’timad. In the centre were 
the command of Sher K., the so ett a Finelin 
Sher K., Radhan K., Pahar K., and others. ee 


turned his face 
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Shaikh, Mir Sali, and others were in the right wing, Khwaja 
Abi-l-qasim diwan, Bunyad Beg, M. K. Nishapiri, Saiyid Abu- 
Tsahaq, and Haji Sambal were in the left wing. Mir Abii-l-mogaffar, 
Beg Muhammad Togbai, Mir Mubibb Ullah, Mir Sharafu-d-din 
Firuz, Sar Das, and Saiyid Mustafa were in the vanguard. Khwaja 
Nigamu-d-din Ahmad, Mir M‘asambhakkari, and Atal Ghakkar were 
in the reserve. On 27 Aban the battle took place near Miyana 18 
kos! from Pattan. The left wing of the imperialists was shaken, 
but Husain K. the leader of the enemy’s right wing (Sher K.’s son- 
in-law) was killed by Maqsiid Aga. The left wing of the enemy 
fell upon the reserve, but was repulsed. The enemy's centre de- 
parted to the desert of failure without fighting. By the Divine aid 
a victory was obtained, and a large amount of booty was obtained. 
Many wicked men were killed. The opinion® of the experienced 
was that they should at one gallop proceed to Ahmadabad, and 
make « difficult work easy, but the words of the foolish babblers 
prevailed, and there was a want of singleness of heart. ‘The news 
of victory reached Allahabad and the servants were rewarded. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Zain K. Koka and 
Rajah Birbar to bring in Rajah Ram Cand. He is the ruler of 
Pannah® and famed throughout India. He represented himself as 
one of the obedient and sent his eldest son to do service, but from 
short-sightedness did not come himself to court, giving as an excuse 
the length of the journey. Now that Allahabad was glorified by 
the Shahinshah’s advent, there remained no room for the former 
excuse, An order was issued that an army should march to awaken 
this somnolent dweller in ravines. At this time his son represented 
by means of well-intentioned courtiers that his father’s omission to 
come was not due to arrogance and disobedience. Owing to his 
living in a fortress, and to his not mixing with the world he was 
subject to timidity. If one or two of the known men of the court 
were dispatched to him, assuredly he would pluck up courage and 
come. Inasmuch as the Shahinshah considers the sword as the last 
remedy to be employed against refractoriness, the representation 





1 The T.A. says 15 kos. 3 Patna in text. Patlah in 1.0. 
2 Of, Elliot V. 438. Nizamu-d-din MS. B. 406, and Badaytni, Lowe 
strongly recommended this course. 435. 
See also Badayani, Lowe 840. 
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was accepted, and on the 24th the Kokaltash and the Rajah were 
sent off, to give protection to this savage and to bring him in. 

One of the occurrences was the suppression Rai disturbance 
of Jabbari. It has been mentioned that Shahbaz K. and other 
officers went off to Bhati, while Wazir K. and others prepared for 
war in the direction of Orissa. The intervening country remaimed 
empty of troops. Meanwhile Jabbari came from Koe to Ghoraghat, 
and turbulent men gathered round him. He took Tajpir from 
Selim K. Sirmir’s! people, and Purniah from the relations of 
arsin K. From thence he proceeded to ‘land. Hasan ‘Ali Kotwal 


of the city was lying ill, and 8. Allah Bakhsh the Sadr was agitated. 


From want of courage he was getting confused. Suddenly 8. Farid 





arrived, and produced tranquillity. He was returning, disgusted, 
from the army of Orissa to court, and by the royal orders he re- 
turned. When he cme there, Jabbari withdrew. The Shaikh 
hastened to Tajpar and encouraged the men there, and the agents of 
the officers got possession of the fiefs. 

At this time it was brought to H. M.’s notice that in the rainy 
season the Ganges was very violent, and injured many people. 
H.M. laid the foundation of an embankment one kos long, forty 
yards wide and fourteen cubits high. ‘This was a protection to the 
P 2ople and a help to cultivation. As prices were high on account of 
the dryness of the year, the means of subsistence of many people 
came to an end. 

One of the occurrence 
He had been living in Hajipir since he left Bengal He 
the arrival of H.M. and did homage on 4 Dai, 
and was exalted by various fuyours. Paridin Birlas, Hakim 421 
Mozaffar, Khwijah Muqim and many others did homage along vie 
him. Also, during this time, S‘aid K. came from Sambhal and did 


eceived princely favours. 


s was the coming to court of the Khan 


‘Agim. 
came to Alluhabad on 


homage, and r 


| He was an Afghan. See B. 436. 
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CHAPTER LXXY. 
Marcu or H.M. ro Farapetr tHE Carirar. 


Tt was H.M.’s intention that when the affairs of the eastern 
districts had been excellently arranged, he would proceed towards 
the Deccan, and introduce order there. Suddenly the rebellion in 
the province of Gujarat made a great noise and he turned some of 
his attention towards it. It appeared to him that he should go to 
the capital and march from there. At the beginning of the distur- 
bance it was the opinion of small and great that when M. Khan got 
there and was joined by Qutbu-d-din K., the dust of dissension 
would be easily laid. Now came the news of Qutbu-d-din’s death, 
and of dissensions among those who had been sent. H.M. set 
before himself the punishment of the wicked, and the composing of 
the distractions of the country. The brief account of the events— 
which were so pregnant with Divine aids and the marvels of daily- 
increasing fortune—is that when the ingrates and the turbulent 
had filled that pleasant land with the dust of strife, Qutbu-d-din K. 
from ignorance and conceit did not set matters right. Whilst the 
officers in Pattan were representing, “lo-day the crooked and worth- 
less fellows are busy! about their jagirs and appointments, and 
there is no order among them. The proper thing is to march 
quickly and skilfully against them. In this way the success of 
the rebels would cease, and a difficult task would be made easy,’— 
he (Qutbu-d-din) was slow in moving and was not doing good work. 
He made some objections about the soldiers’ want of equipments 
and he also spoke about waiting for the troops from Malwa. Mean- 
while the disorder increased, and until a censure came from court, he 





taken up about these matters and so 
they were unprepared and could be 
successfully attacked. 


1 The officers were referring to 
Mozaffar’s distributing fiefs and 
appointments among his officers. 
They urged that their minds were 
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did not wake fro ; f 
ake trom the sleep of neglect, or take steps to remedy 


matters, 

! This is an obscure passage, and 
it strikes me that A.F. must have 
left something out when revising 
his draft. What it refers to is ex- 
plained by the Mirat Sikandari, the 
Mirat Ahmadi and the T.A. The 
first two say, pp. 377 and 157, that 
when Mogaffar set out from Ah- 
madabad to encounter Qutbu-d-din, 
Saiyid Daulat marched from Cam- 
bay with 4000 horse to join him and 
did so at Naryad. When Qutbu-d- 
din heard of Saiyid Daulat’s march, 
he sent Muhammad Afzal and Mirak 
Muhammad with 1000 (the M. Si- 
kandari says, with 3000) horse to 
intercept him, and to prevent them 
(Daulat and Mogaffar) from crossing 
the Mahindri. They were to take 
possession of the ferries. They 
reached there, but they were in col- 
lusion with the enemy. So, when 
Mogaffar came to the ferry, Qutbu- 
d-din's men only showed a little 
fight and then ran away. Mozaffar 
then marched on to Baroda and 
Qutbu-d-din came out to fight him 
and was defeated. In the battle at 
the Mahindri Qutbu-d-din was not 
present. The Mirfts go on to say 
that Qutbu-d-din resisted Mogaffar 
for twenty-one or twenty-two days 
and displayed superhuman valour. 
He only yielded on account of the 
treachery of Carkas K. Raimi and 
Muhammad Mirak. On the other 
hand, Nigamu-d-din, Elliot V? 482, 
speaks of Qutbu d-din’s having 
fought in an unsoldier-like manner 
(nasipahana). This statement must 


refer to the second battle, for, as we 





He sent out troops in advance,! but those active men (the 





have scen, Qutbu-d-din was not 
present at the engagement on the 
Mahindri, The Mahindri would 
have to be crossed by Mogaffar when 
coming from Ahmadabad to Baroda. 
Nariad, where he and Saiyid Daulat 
met, is about half-way between these 
two towns. 

The M. Sikandari gives some use- 
ful Hijra dates. It was on Wednes- 
day, 27 Sh‘aban 991, 5 September 
1583, that Mozaffar entered Ahmada- 
bad. On 17 Zi-l-q‘ada or 22 Noy- 
ember 1583 he left it for Baroda 
By this time Qutbu-d-din had come 
to Baroda, having been brought 
there, or having come there with 
Zainu-d-din Kamba, a relative of 
Shahbaz K., who had been sent from 
Pattan by Shihabu-d-din and ‘Iti- 
mad to urge him to advance. Ac- 
cording to the M. Sikandari $74, 
Qutbu-d-din was then not in Broach 
but in Sultanpar or in Nadarbar. 
“ Sultanpur lies about twenty miles 
north of the Tapti, Nandarbar nearly 
the same distance south of it. Elliot 
V. 434 n.” At Sultanpur Qutbu-d- 
din was about as near Baroda as 
Broach. ‘The T.A. Elliot V. 484 says 
that the Malwa force was at those 
two places (Sultanpar and Nandar- 
bar) when Mogaffar was at Broach, 
Tt is certainly strange that, as Bada- 
yani, Lowe 34], remarks, Naurang 
did not advance to help his parent. 

The story of the treachery of Car- 
kas Rim and Muhammad Mirak is 
told in detail in both the Mi‘irats. 
See also Noer’s Akbar, translation. 
II, 81. 








| 
| 
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rebels) crossed the river Mahindri and fought a battle near the town 
of Sarnal, and the soldiers suffered a shameful defeat there. 

From presumption and self-conceit he, on 8 Aban, about 15 
October 1583, came out of the fort without putting Broach into 
a proper state of defence, and withont conciliating the mercen- 
ary soldiers. Although right-thinking and acute persons repre- 
sented that it was wrong to treat a great disturbance lightly, and 
to disregard the army, and that what was absolutely necessary 
for the times was to make presents to the offended and the loud 
talkers, and to labour to close their mouths and to win hearts, yet, 
as his fate was overturned, the words of wisdom did not enter his 


422 ears. Accordingly, on 25 Aban, about 2 November 1583, Mozaffar 


approached with a large force. The armies were drawn up on both 
sides, but meanwhile Carkas K. and Mivak Afzal, and many others, 
joined the enemy. Qutbu-d-din and some of his clan (khas khelan) 
made their way to the walls of Baroda.' Next day the haughty 
rebels invested the city (Baroda). Just then the news came of the 
defeat of Sher K., and Mogaffar was nearly abandoning the siege 
and proceeding thither (to Maisana). He feared lest the victorious 
troops should prevail against Ahmadabad. When he heard that 
they had gone back, he gave up the idea and became bolder in 
besieging the city. Qutbu-d-din K. from worship of wealth 
(khwasta-parasti), and love of life, had not the courage to sacrifice 
himself. He took into his head the idea of a peace. He sent 
Zainu-d-din and Saiyid Jalal to express his wishes, and asked to be 
allowed to proceed to the Hijaz with his accumulations. As he was 
turned away from perception, he did not understand that the accu- 
mulation of wealth is for the protection of honour, and that life is 
only precious when consistent with honour. The rule of soldiering 
is to play away manfully unstable life in the service of one’s master, 
and to acquire by such valour eternal life and sempiternal glory. 
Apparently the night of destruction was growing increasingly dark, 
and guiding wisdom was in heavy slumber. Mogzaffar was seized by 
arrogiunce on receiving this message. He had the first (Zainu-d- 
din) trodden under the feet of an elephant. ‘To the other life was 


1 The text has not the word | gives it, and this is supported by 
Baroda. Tadopt the variant which | the I.O. MSS. 
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granted at the intercession of relatives.! 
d-din should have be 


his somnolence. 


Tt was time that Qutbu 
en aroused, but love of existence only increased 
He took the treaty into his hands with much 
On 13 Azar, H., 28rd November, 1584, he adorned himself 

before that wretch, and accepted eternal disgrace. 
Mozaffar made some inquiries after his health and then made him 
over to the executioners. The star of his life set. Jalalu-d din 
Mas‘aiid his sister’s son was also put to death. Afterwards the fort 
of Broach was invested. Khwaja *® ‘Imadu-ddin Husain and some 
others were admitted to quarter. The Kotwal took the road of dis- 
loyalty and delivered up the keys of the fort. On the 19th (Azar) 
the fort was taken possession of without a contest. The Cambay 


fawning, 


and came 


treasure and the abundant wealth of the governor were plundered. 
Mozaffar thought in his avarice of becoming a son-in-law. The 
wise mother* poisoned her child. The thorn of failure entered 
the foot of his desire. He made a practice of oppressing the people, 
and of pillaging the traders. The vogue of impropriety (ndsha- 
nasdi) became great. 

On hearing this news H.M. held before himself the resolution 
to send an expedition to Gujarat. The countries of Garha-Raisin 
were given in fief to the Khan A‘zim. On the 29th, he obtained 
leave to go to Hajipar in order that he might collect equipments and 423 
come to court. S‘aid K. was made an officer of the 3000 grade, and 
Hajipir and its neighbourhood were given to him in fief. He took 





1 The M. Ahmadi says that Saiyid 
Jalal was spared at the instance of 
Saiyid Ahmad Bokhari. Badayini, 
Lowe 340, says Muhammad Salih 
the Sadr was also spared. 

2 Text, firman, which does not 
The [.0. MSS. show 
“abundant ” is the true 


make sense. 
that farawan * 
oT ane Krori of Cambay and father 
of the author of the Raugat Tahirin. 
Cf Elliot V. 433. He had brought 
the Cambay treasure to Broach. r 

+ Qutbu-d-din’s wife. The Miirats 





do not mention this cirenmstance 
but the Iqbalnama does. 

6 In Bhopal. ‘The variant Garha 
and Raisin is preferable to the text. 
See infra 486 six lines from foot. 
Garha is Garha-Katanga which was 
east of Raisin. The latter at that 
time belonged to Malwa. Appa- 
rently Garha-Katanga must have 
been taken away from Baqi K,, the 
elder brother of Adham, for he did 
not die till the following year. See 
infra 436. 
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leave on that day after recei 


20 January, 1585, H.M. proe 


to the capital (Fathpir). 


counsels 


On 10 B: 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


i “ 
Wonprovs Fortune oF THE SHAHINSHAH AND THE Dernar oF Sox 
Mozarear GusrAti. , 


(This Chapter begins with twelve liues of reflections about 
Akbar’s Fortune.) ae 


As the soldiers of Gujarat had joined Mogaffar, and h 


collected abundant wealth, the officers of Pattan thought of leavi 


the country and coming to Jalor. At this time, M. Khi var 
with a large foree and produced tranquillity. He delayed! 
while to collect the officers, and he was also stayed somew 

foolish talk of ignorant people. Near Mirtha, Kh 

came to him from the officers of Pattan and to 

occurred. M. Kban wisely suppressed what had hi 


The soldiers there were incorporated, @ 

council was held. Some foolish propo 

Some said that they should remain whi 

troops arrived. Some said that to marc 

should advance towards that quarter wot de 

rules of farsightedness. Some thought th th . 

was to march on quickly in reliance on th dail 
i The delay was on the way to | 

Pattan, and apparently at Jalor. 


: ‘Nigamu-d-din tells ns M. Khan only 
eee : 
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without regard to external arrangements. What occasion was there 
for equipments? ‘There were plenty of brave and capable men. 
These uttered many heartening words. By the guidance of the 
star, and glory of Fortune, wll agreed to this view, and resolutions 
of acting in unity were taken. ‘They left ‘Itimad K. in Pattan and 
went forth to do battle. They marched under the leadership of the 
Divine aid. The centre was made glorious by the loyalty of M. 
Khan, Shihabu-d-din Ahmad K., Jan Darvesh K., Sultin Rahtor, 
Mir Mogaffar, Abi-l-fath, M. Quli Moghal. S. Muhammad Moghal, 
Qara'! Bahri and a number of experienced combatants were also 
there. Shiroya K. Muhammad Husain, S. Abi-l-qisim Bunyad 
Beg, Firtiza, Mir Hashim, Mir Salih and others were on the right 
wing. The Mota Rajuh, Rai Darga, Tulsi Dis Jadin® Bica Deora, 
Rai Narain Das, the Zamindar of Idar, and others were appointed to 
the left wing. In the vanguard were Payinda K. Moghal, Saiyid 
Qasim, Saiyid Hashim, Rai Lonkaran, Ram Cand, Udai® Singh, 
Saiyid Bahadur, Saiyid Shah Ali, Saiyid Nasr Ullah, Saiyid Karm 
Ullah and many others. In the adtamsh were Medni Rai, Ram Sah, 
Rajah Mukatman,* Khwaja Rafi, Mukammal Beg Sarmadi, Nasib 
Turkaman, Daulat® K. Lodi, Saiyid K. Kararani, 8. Wali, S. Zain, 
Khizr Aga and others. In the reserve were Khwaja® Nigamu-d-din 
Abmad Bakhshi, Mir Abi Mozaffar, Mir M‘asim Bhakkari, Beg 
Muhammad Toqbai, Mir Habib Ullah, Mir Sharafu-d din, Hath 
Bilie and others. Mian? Bahadur Uzbeg and other smart men 
were the scouts. In each body of troops there were swift, mountain- 
like elephants. 


! This name is not in text, but | soul of the Khan-Khanan. He was 


occurs in the 1.0. MSS. an Afghan. He was collaterally 
2 The conjunction in text before descended from the Daulat K. of 

the name Jadtin seems wrong, and Babur’s time, and the father of the 

does not occur in the 1.0. MSS. famous Khan Jahan Lodi. See 
8 Presumably the man who wanted Tazuk J. 42, etc. 

to force his mother or stepmother to 6 The historian. He was mar- 

become a sati. vied to M. Kh&n’s sister. Badayini, 
+ B. 488. He was a Bhadauria. text I. 888, Lowe 342. 

See Maagir Umara IT. 228, 7 Perhaps San Bahadur is the 
6 See Noer’s Akbar II. 86, n. more correct reading. In one place 


See also Badayini, Lowe 379. it is Biyan. 
Badayini calls Daulat the reasoning 
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On hearing of this, Mozaffar came to Ahmadabad with a large 
Bos) and drew up in battle-array. He himself was in the centre. 
Sher K. Paladi commanded the right wing. In the left was Lonth 
Kathi, aud in the vanguard Salih Badakhshi. They chose the cross- 
ing at ‘Usmanpir' as the battlefield, and they arranged their guns 
and other firearms ina proper manner. 

Inasmuch as well-intentioned fabrications*® have a good eftect, 
a jirman from the court of the Caliphate was manufactured, and 425 
was received with honours. ‘The gist of it was: “In a certain auspi- 
cious hour we shall come out to assist the victorious troops and 
shall advance on a red (qulyin) world-traversing steed as if for the 
purpose of hunting; until we arrive, do not be hasty to engage.” 
A joyful banquet was arranged and the drums of joy beat high. 
‘The agitated took heart and the presumptuous enemy was terrified. 
The imperial servants, thinking that the Malwa troops would arrive, 
and that the enemy’s battlefield would be abandoned, and the news 
of the coming of Akbar might be impressed on the hearts of the 
troops, moved away from confronting the foe and proceeded towards 
Sarkec.2 They arvived there on 6 Bahman * and chose a battle- 
field. On one side they abutted on the city,® and on the other on 
the river. ‘They strengthened that delightful place by making a 
Mozaffar made a hasty move and came to that quarter 


barricade.® 
i The M. Ahmadi 159 says Mo- | agrees with the T.A, Elliot V. AB, 
gaffar encamped near Usmanpur on | which says that M. Khan encamped 
' at Sarkej, 3 kos (it is about 5 miles) 
from Ahmadabad, and that Mogattar 
pitched his camp opposite the Impe- 
rial army, two kos distant, near the 
tomb of Shah Bhikan (son of Shah 
Alam and grandson of Qutb Alam. 
‘Yhe battle took place on Friday, 18th 
| Muharram, 992, 16th January, 1518: 
| Biliot V. 434 wrongly has 16th Mu- 


the other side of the Sabarmati at a 
distance of one kos from the city. 
M. Sikandari says this was on Mon- 
day 9 Muharram, 12 January, 1584. 

3 Sakhtagthat mascalahat-amie. 
Cf. darogh magalakat-amiz in first 
story of Gulistan. 

5 J, Uf. Qt, ft is famed for the 
architecture of the tombs there. 

4 ‘The M. Sikandar? 878 says M.k. 
Sarkec on Wednes- 


harrvam. 

® Though the word city is used, 
it appears from the M. Ahmadi that 
Tt lies 8. W. Abe 


encamped near 
day 11th Muharram, 14th Jamuary, 
1584, and that Mogaftar also moved 


Mahmudnagar madabad. ; 
a ‘i 8 Ghakhbandt karda. ‘The word is 


not in the dictionary, but according 


Sarkee is meant. 


out and came from 


and crossed the river and encamped 


the tomb of Shah Bhikan, ‘This 
80 


near 
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A party of misguided rebels made a night attack, but failed and 
had to return. At dawn the army prudently strengthened the barvi- 
cade by erecting an earthen wall. ‘The impious enemy hastened ! 
to draw up his forces for fear that the royal standards should shed 
their rays, or the Malwa army arrive. Though the leaders (of the 
imperialists) were not disposed to engage, partly because they were 


Delain fae ti nomad es 

Doxing or chd Comme tthedilya officers and partly because 
most of the day was spent, yet they of necessity addressed then: 
selves to fighting. As there was a rumour that Mogaffar would 
appear from the rear with some men, while another army was in 
front, Rai Durga hastened off in that direction with a portion of 
the reserve. The other troops pressed forward in the manner that 
had been arranged. On the way there was a greaf ravine, and 
there was much sand. The vanguard turned back somewhat in cross- 
ing, but the altamsh (reserve of the vanguard) pushed forward and 
encouraged the vanguard. When they emerged from these straits 
there was for a time a hot engagement. 


Verse. 
There rose a cry from the mass * of two armies, 
The noise of resurrection reached the sky, 
You’d say the earth split in two, 
Israfil blew the trump of the resurrection. 


Saiyid Hashim® Jost a brief life and gained eternal glory. 


Betore this he had stated that he dreamt that eighteen lancets had 
pierced him, and that much blood had flowed. The strange thing 


was that he took his last sleep after eighteen wounds! Khigr* 





to the Lucknow ed. it means a barri- 
cade of stone or wood, etc. 

1 Tt appears from the M. Ahmadi 
that Mogaffar, who had previously 
been separated from M. Khan by the 
river Sabarmati, now crossed it, i.e., 
he came to the Sarkee side, i.e. to 
the right or west bank of the Sabar- 
mati, Ahmadabad being on the left 
or east side. 

2 Qalb, centre of army and also 


body, so that there is a play on the 
double-meaning. Israfil is the angel 
of the Resurrection, It is Siraffl in 
the verse. 

8 He was a Barha Saiyid and 
younger brother of Saiyid Qasim, 
M. Sikandart, 379. 

4 The Khan’s vakil. The Rangat 
Tahirin calls him Khigr Beg Turka- 
man. He was killed. 





{ 
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Aqa also displayed good service 


clashed together and died bravely. 
both sides, 


The combatants on both sides 
‘Tiotiesseee The flames of war flashed on 
seat Wet Z Beis and the altamsh separately 
gag d a ymbats, and each company of braye men 
engaged with a company of the enemy. M. Khan with 300 warriors 
oe 100 elephants kept his eye on the marvels of daily-increasing 
fortune. Mogaffar with 6 or 7000 men came in front of him ass 
vas dehaving insolently. Short-sighted well-wishers seized the 426 
Khan’s rein and sought to turn him back, but that forerider of loy- 
alty planted more firmly the foot of courage. He snatched the reins 
trom the hand of those who recognized not Fortune, and took the 
path of battle. He brought on the rank-breaking elephants, and the 
elephant Shermar and others distinguished themselves. Before 
they reached the foe, the latter lost firmness. ‘The breeze of victory 
refreshed the standards. Rai Durga went in that direction and in- 
spired fear into the enemy’s right wing. This man and that man 
were saying “the world’s lord is coming with a rush.” The enemy 
became confused and fled without fighting, Mozaffar, who had 
been haughty, went to the desert of failure in a wretched condi- 
tion. He hastened by the route of M‘amarabad! towards the 
Mahindri. Everybody of the enemy’s troops fled, and many lost 
their honour, for some, blood was mixed with dust. The work of 
slaying went on till the end of the day. The fortune of the Shah- 
inshah had her face brightened. Yet the victorious army consisted 
only of 10,000 troopers, while on the other side there were nearly 
40,000 troopers and 100,000 infantry ! 


Verse. 
A very few soldiers in the day of battle 
Prevailed over numerous foes, 
For in war victory comes from fortune, 
Not from wealth and many soldiers. 


On account of the much warring, and the day’s being spent, 
the fugitives were not followed. ‘Che army encamped on the field of 
victory, and returned thanks to God. Next morning at dawn there 





1 Not marked in map. Badayunt, Lowe, St4, says it is on the Mahindri. 
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was a joyous festival in Ahmadabad. In every street and lane there 
was the sound of joy. On the 25th Bahman (about 8th February) the 
couriers of rejoicing brought the news (to Akbar) in the neighbour- 
hood of Kora Khatampir), !and told the wondrous work of Fortune. 
The world’s lord gave thanks to God. The sovereign’s knowledge 
of mysteries was again impressed on the minds of all. ‘The simple, 
whose luck was good, renewed the joy of devotion (to Akbar). 
Next day Zain K, Kokaltésh did homage. Rajah Ram* Chand had 
come out of his fort and was proceeding to the court. The Koka 
preferred his request. On the 30th H.M. encamped near Etawah, 
and at the request of the Kokaltash he halted for a while under the 
trees of that town —which is a delightful spot. Next day at time of 
marching he dismissed the Koka in order that he might give the 
landowner the news of favour and bring him with him. On 4 Isfan- 
darmaz, 14 February 1548, the standards of the Shadow of God cast 


427 their rays over Pathpiir, the capital, and crowds of men attained to 


joy. ‘There was a new assemblage for truth-seeking, and new rules 
were inaugurated for appreciation. Success seized far and near, 
and the good tidings of eternal dominion quickened the hearing of 
mortals, 

One of the occurrences was that Rajah Ram Chand came and 
did homage at the holy threshold. When the envoys came to him 
and recited to him the tale of majesty, and imparted great coun- 
sels to him and in an excellent manner inspired him with hopes and 
fears, he, from his good fortune and auspiciousness cast out from 
his head long-standing arrogance. On the 12th (Isfandarmaz) he 
was exalted by the prostration, and he produced presents for the 
inspection of H.M. Of these, 120 elephants® were accepted in order 


! Evidently this is the Korarah 
(Corah) and Ghatampir of the Ain 
J. 11. 167, and which are there given | 
as two places in Sarkar Korarah. 
It is the Karva of the I.G., 42 m. 
N.W. Allahabad. 

2 This is Ram Chand Baghelah. 
B. 406. He was Rajah of Bhath 
which is another name for Panna in 
Bandalkand, Central India, Birbar 


was according to Baday ani formerly 
the Rajah’s servant. 

58 Cf. Badaytini, Lowe 345, who 
says “120 rubies.” Perhaps fii is a 
mistake for lal. One hundred and 
twenty elephants seems a large 
uumber for Kam Chand. Yet he 
was famed for his liberality, and 
his country was celebrated both for 
elephants and rubies, Badayani 
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to gratify him, and also a ruby 


of great value. His territory and 
fort were ; 


a returned to him, and his dignity was increased by great 
gifts. Among them was a present of 101 horses. f 

One of the occurrences was the death of 
Ile was the cousin! of M. Yasuf K. 
and the talk of shortsighted 
the J 


Muhammad Zaman. 
From the turbulence of youth, 
avaricious men he led an army against 
aliya,’ who is one of the great landowners of Malwa. He had 
recourse to supplications and sent presents, and ratified the 
promise of doing good service. From cupidity and inexperience 
Muhammad Zaman suppressed the new treaty and hastened to 
the town of Mahriya * and opened the hand of plunder. After 
this he plundered Deogarha. Hearing that the road of Surat 
was shorter he, from irreflection, went off in that direction. 
He met with defiles which were difficult to traverse. He halted 
with a few men, and passed on his army and baggage. rom 
somnolence of intellect he sate down to a drinking-bout. ‘The land- 
owner had his opportunity and came there, and M. Zaman’s days 
were ended. Whoever takes the road of disobedience, and does not 
listen to the voice of well-wishers and does not stick to what he has 
said, will soon come to an end of this kind, and will fall into various 


misfortunes. 


Garha, the Garhakota of LG. XIL 
161, and now in the Saugor district. 
This is a mistake for Harariya 


says one ruby was worth 40,000 
rupees. 

t'The I. A. calls him brother 
(baradar) of M. Yisuf. B. 533. He 
was a commander of 1000. 

2 This seems to be the name of a ) 
district, and to be the Jetgarh or estates. Harariya appears as Harai 
8 » ul 
Jetha of J. 11. 200 in the Sarkar of in the 1.G@. olded. See also Deogarh 

@ 2 a . . . . . 
Garha (wrongly printed as Kanau] in id. iy. 202. Both places are in the 
oa Chhindwara district. 

* Sicintext. But the true reading 
seems to be yarat “encampment.” 


or Hariya which is the form in 
1.0. MS. 286, Harariya and Deogarh 
are mentioned in J. IT, 200 as two 


J. I. 199), and province of Malwa. 
The Iqbalnama apparently has “the 
Rajah of Jaitha.” The 'T. A. men- 
tions that M. Zaman was killed in 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 
‘Tau DISGRACE or SovgAn Mozarrar A SecOND TIME, 


The hearts of majestic rulers and just throne occupants, whose 
speech and action us well as the pure temple of their souls are illu- 
minated by the glory of truth, are cups' which display the world. 
specially is this the case with our world’s lord, whom, on account of his 
right intentions, good deeds, ample intellect and wide toleration, the 
illustrious ones of the spiritual world as well as the chosen ones of 
the outer world serve with gladness. Whatever he desires is, as it 
were, the interpretation of destiny, and things which do not show 
themselves to the vision of the acute, easily” come into existence for 


428 him. ‘lhe circumstances of this turbulent evildoer are a fresh proof 


of this, and are a charm to awake the somnolent. After that burnt- 
out star had taken the road of flight, and the*® departure of the 
Shahinshah had enlightened mankind, he could have been seized if 
a little pursuit had occurred, and that thorn would haye been pulled 
up from the root. But in the joy of victory they did not attend io 


this, and the foolish talk of the wicked and crooked in their ways — 


was an additional obstacle. After the lapse of one® day, Qulij K., 





' Alluding to the eup, or mirror of 
Jamehid. 

® Guzarish. 1 suppose this refers 
to Akbar’s leaving Allahabad, but it 
may also refer to the myth of his 
coming to Gujarat. Tt may also 


As far as I can gather it did not 
come there at all at this time. ‘The 
author of the Mirat Sikandari was 
with the Malwa army and his state- 
ment is therefore entitled to more 
credit than either A.F’s or Nigam- 
refer to his statement or prophecy ud-din’s, He says, p. 879, and so does 
that the war would be oyer soon. his copyist the author of the Mirat 
The word guzarish occurs in the Ahmadi, that the Malwa army 
sense of utterance a little lower under Qulij K. and others reached 
down, p. 428, 1. 13. Baroda in the morning after the vic- 

® Tt would seem that this state- tory at Sarkhej. When they got 
mentis wrong if A.B. means that the | the news they stayed where they 
Malwa army arrived at Ahmadabad. — were, and then Nauvang and Zahid. 
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Sharif K., Niurang K., Tilak K. and others arrived, and there was 
! Meanwhile that wretch righted himself by 
the might of gold-scattering. He went to Cambay and seized much 
property from the traders, ‘The slaves of gold gathered round him, 
and the peasantry, thinking him to be the child of their former 
Sultans, showed him loyalty. The assemblage of men, and the 
drawing rein by the victorious army, made more courageous him who 
had lost heart, and he renewed the war. He gaye ont that the foot 
of his courage had slipt, at the report of the coming of the august 
retinue. The imperial servants, on account of the soldiers’ com- 
plaining that they were destitute, and of the foolish talk of ignorant 
cowards, did not set their face to fighting, and begged for the angust 
advent. They were too pressing in their wishes and became unduly 
apprehensive. The world’s lord heartened them by excellent coun- 
sels. He said that the strifemonger would soon be reduced to ashes, 
and that the imperial army would be successful. No long time 
elapsed before the dust of turbulence was laid, and the Shahinshah’s 
knowledge of secrets became impressed on mankind. The officers 


an active discussion. 


got courage and took up again the idea of fighting. Many were of 
opinion that all should unite and endeavour to drive away Mogaffar. 
But some thought that as the first army had endured hardships it 
might now repose, and that Qulij K., Naurang K. and tite Malwa 
army might apply themselves to this work, and that M. Khan and 
the other strenuous ones might go to Ahmadabad and exert them- 
selves in civilizing the country. At! last they agreed to act together, 


to Baroda, and from &.. went to 
the hill-country. This is a different 
story from Nigamu-d-din’s who 
speaks, Elliot V. 485, of the Malwa 
troops coming to Ahmadabad three 
days after the victory, This must 
be wrong, especially as it is evident 
that when the seat of war had been 
shifted to Cambay there was no ocea~ 
sion for the Malwa army coming to 


the son of Sharif, made a rapid ex- 
pedition against Broach. ‘They 
hoped to take the fort at once bub 
failed, and so they sate down before 
it. M.K. left A hmadabadfor Cam- 
bay on 2 Safar, 4 Feb, 1584, and he 
wrote to Quiij K. and the others 
who were besieging Broach to leave 
that place and join him in attack- 
ing Cambay. They marched accord- Rhee 
wly “after 15 days” and joined 4 hmadabad. mw ere 
| Perhaps this is also part of whal 


oom (OVO Te | Ahmada- | 
him Barica (?) 7 kos from Ahmac aA PETES they should 


Mogzaffar heard of the | 
a roa aes and went | + afterwards act together and put down 
junction h } ) 


ingly 
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and addressed themselves to the putting down of Mogaffar, 'They 
went on one or two stages, and then proceeded to spend their time. 
M. Khin, relying on the fortune of the Shahinshah, could not bring 
himself to remain (behind) and left Saiyid Qasim, who was wounded, 
Muhammad Husain S., Shadmin, Khwaja Abu-l-qisim diwan and 
others with 2000 men to protect the city, and he and the other 
officers joined the army that had gone on, and proceeded to Cambay 
which was the seat of Mogaffar’s turbulence. The latter sent Saiyid 
Daulat with some troops towards Dilqa, and the sons of Ikhtiyar-al- 
mulk, and Mustafa Shirwani to M‘amiribad, and prepared in his pre- 
sumption and shortsightedness, for war. When the victorious troops 
had reached the distance of ten kos (from him), Mozaffar lost courage 


429 and went off to the town of Bashad!, which is the residence of Acal 


Harpar®, landowner. The imperial troops went on to Baroda. ‘Tilak 
K. was sent off to punish Saiyid Daulat and to return. ‘The rest of 
the army addressed themselves to the chastisement of Mozaffar, On 
19 Isfandirmaz (about 1 March 1584) they came to heights and 
valleys. ‘They traversed difficult routes and had some fighting with 
a large body of rebels. By the Divine aid they gained the victory, 
but on account of the excessive heat they did not pursue them, 
Mogaffar crossed the Narbadda and withdraw to the town of Nadot.® 
From there he went to the Koh-i-Campa (?)* hat is a village sixty 
kos from Ahmadabad. The world is eloquent about its strength. 


Mogaffar, but that meanwhile they | of text is evidently a mistake for »~ 
should only march one or two stages. Baso. 

‘ The text has sabad sas, but the ® The Iqbalnama has Ahal Barmar. 
yariant Bashad is supported by the Apparently the last word should be 
LO. MSS. and by the Basad of the | 
T. A. Elliot, V. 435, where it is said | andis a variant on Bib. Ind. text. 
tobe on the Mahindri and near Pat- | See J, IT, 242. 
lad (Pitlad, and the Petlad of I. G.). 
See also the note in Mlliob which 
says the maps show a Wassud on N. 4 Jahiniya 4slee in text. Variant 
bank Mahindr7, After all it appears Canpa. 1 cannot identify it. Per- 
that Vasois the realname, See I. G. | haps it is the Jubboogaun of the 
XXTV. 300. It is the Basso of 'Tie- | maps. The Mirat Sikandart has 
fenthaler I. 379, who deseribes it as 


Kohistan-i-Jhanpa. Jubboogaun ap- 
20 m. from Petlad. ‘Uhe 446 sabad | pears to be the Jamingaon of J. 11. 


Parmar, which is the name of a tribe 


| * The Nandod of I.G., capital of 
| Réajpipla. 


_ 


__——_—__ ation 
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There are lofty hills H., W. and N. of it. S. isthe river Tapti.!. When 
the imperialists encamped at Nadot, a council of war was held. 
Every one gave his opinion according to the extent of his wisdom, 
about advancing, or halting, or returning. The first idea was adopt- 
ed, and the foolish talkers were put to silence. At this time came 
Talak Firizmand, and those acquainted with secrets took an augury 
of victory. Also at this time the death of Simak? produced joy. 
Whoever from an evil fate turns away from the dominion which is 
conjoined with eternity soon has the dust of failure poured upon his 
head by the celestial managers, and is sent down to annihilation. 
This wretch was the source of the disturbance, and had few equals in 


. wickedness. When the noise of the approach of the world-conquer- 


ing troops came near, Mozaffar left Nasira,’ Carkas, and that wretch 
(Simak) in Broach. Inasmuch as the double-faced and ten-hearted 
adorn the lips with the words of friendship, but have not internal 
knowledge thereof, he was continually sending hatin of concord to 
Payanda K, Moghul. Some of these fell into Nagira s hands, and = 
was lying in wait to kill him. He played a trioke and ‘epneeenis 
himself as ill. The evildoer came to sympathize with him, and was 
put to death. Three hundred Turanis, who were his comet 
accompanied him to the abyss of annihilation. he defeat of et 
Daulat was also a joyful news. When ‘Thal K. had a : 
out he returned and again took POSOREIG on Canty ee 
his attention to plundering Petlad. Khwajam a re ee 
fought with him, and was victorious, At this jee ee aa 
fled. During this campaign this shameless Uzbeg : the Ge 
and joined the imperialists. Miyan® Bahadur represente Ny: 





254 and the Djamongaon of Tiefen- 
thaler I. 872. 

1 Prom LO. MS. 286 it appears 
possible thata tributary of the Taptt 


whilst Badayfini, Lowe 342, 344 
calls him “his wife's Mit 
surpu her-in-law’s son). 
(khusurpura, fatl 
This is more likely, for Mogaffar 
presumably had no brother. wa 
ee i i | WM. Sikandart speaks of a son © 
2 As I have already said, I think | a ae 
: aji of affar. 
this must be the ‘Umr Haji as : Tate gh ners i 
410. It is Lamak in text, the varian ii: et a fs ace 
ne 5 Apparently San 1s the proper 


=: 5 lis him at g 
nee oh alight 434 | vending. See Elliot V. 488. 
The 1A. . 


y’s brother's son, 





Nagir K. 
calls him Mogaffa: 
81 
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and took him into his charge. Both of them from wickedness and 
crooked thoughts spoke idle words and confused simple men, One 


430 day, when the camp came to Nadot, that wicked tyrant (qabiici, lit. 


Janitor) went off with some men on a roadless road (i.e. were put to 
death). The other was sent to prison, and the vogue of folly was 
destroyed. There came eagerness for battle.t M. Khan, Shihabu-d- 
din Ahmad K. and others were in the centre. Sharif K. Naurang 
K. and others adorned the right wing. Qulij K., ‘Tilak K. and the 
Jagirdars of Malwa were in the left wing. Payinda K., Rai Durga 
and others were in the vanguard. Khwaja Nigamu-d-din Ahmad, 
Mir M‘asiim Bhakkari and others were in the reserve. On the 29th 
(about 10 March) they marched from Nadot. Mozaffar was terrified 
and went off to a high hill. Many audacions men came forward and 
prepared for battle. The imperial left wing made a fine attack, and 
several times each side repulsed the other. The brave on both sides 
contended on foot. During this contest, a party of braye men belong- 
ing to the right wing got to the top of a high hill, and by cannon 
and musketry disconcerted the presumptuous foe. Then the reserve 
attacked them. ‘Then the brave men who were alongside of the 
imperial left wing made a general attack. Many of the enemy were 
killed, but most of them fled, covered with dust and blood. 


Verse. 
The hearts were arrows,’ and the brains cleft, 
Their clothes were bloody, and their steps ® dust. 





1 This is the battle described at 
length by Nizamu-d-din, Elliot V. 
436. He is represented there as 
saying that he drove back the enemy 
for a good kos; but according to the 
Lucknow lith., and a MS. in my 
possession, what he says is that he 
fought with Mozaffar'’s infantry and 
drove them to a high hill (koh not 


Sikandari, which also describes the 
battle, p. 379, says that asthe Malwa 
army had had no share in the first 
battle, it took the chief part in this (as 
indeed A.F.’s account of the arrange- 
ment of the forces indicates). It 
gives as the site of the battle the hill 
country of Jhampa, in the district 
of Rajpipla. 


karoh). He describes himself as | 2 That is, were pierced by arrows: 
haying been sent on in front, and as see Lucknow ed. note. Or perhaps 
having taken the chief part in the it means their hearts were bloodless, 
action. A.F. however puts him in the | their brains split. Khadang is the 


white poplar, and also the bow and 
arrow made of it. 
8 Possibly kam isthe true reading, 


reserve, and says nothing about his 
being sent forward (though I have no 
doubt that-this is true), and the M, 





4 . 
ree | 


es 


<= Re 
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Ohne, with cuirass on breast, had his head laid low by the mace, 
Another fell on his head with the dagger in his hand. 


' The leader of the rebels lost heart, and took to flight. When 
things came to a hand-to-hand fight the rebels vainly strove, As 
the daily-increasing fortune was in the ascendant they lost the power 
of struggling, and they were disgraced and took the road of failure. 
The brave men hastened to hunt for lives, and, in a short time, 
nearly 2000 persons were killed. Five hundred were made prison- 
ers and went to their last sleep. The enlightened Khedive offered 
fresh thanksgiving for this great victory, and he exalted the loyal 
servants by various favours. M. Khan was raised to the rank of a 
panchazari (5000) and got the title of Khan-Khanan. In him good 
intentions were allied with skill, and wide capacity went shoulder to 
shoulder with benevolence and so fortune unveiled her face to him, 
and made him the executant of good deeds. 

At the time when the news of the Gujarat disturbances arrived, 
H.M., inquired from Amir Fath Ullah of Shiraz—who wasan astronomer 431 
acquainted with the! minutest details of the science—about the cir- 
cumstances of friend and foe, and about the final result The Mir 
made researches in the heavens, and reported that it appeared that 
in this year two battles would be fought, and that the imperial 
servants would be victorious. Ashe reported, so did it turn out, and 
there was a fresh currency of the recognition (of Akbar’s and Fath 
Ullah’s merits). 

t 1.0, MS. 286 has a y@ after akh- 
tar-shinasi, as if the meaning were 
that Fath Ullah was not only a com- 
pendium of astrology but of all 


and the meaning would be: “Their 
desires were dust.” 1.0. MS. 236 
has khak in the first line, and cak in 
the second, and this perhaps makes 


better sense. The brains were dust, philosophy. 
and desires (kam) or feet) gam) were 
split. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


Beeinnine or THe 297m Divine Year, 10 Wit, THE YEAR 
AMARDAD OF THE THIRD CYCLE. 


In this commencement of fortune there arrived the New Year 
with fresh achievements ‘of Fortune conjoined with eternity, and 
another joy was imparted to the new generation of mankind. The 
leafless ones of creation had a novel glory. 


Verse. 
You complained of the coming of leaf-shedding Bahman. 
Look up and behold the garden for Bahman ! is in flight. 
Hark to the thunder, verily ’tis the sound of the tabor. 
The world holds a bridal, and the garden comes in bridal dress. 


The imperial artificers gave profound attention to the adornment 
of the palace, and made the preparations for the festival in an excel- 
lent manner, The feast of joy was prepared on 25 Isfandarmaz in 
the garden which had been made by H.H. Miriam-Makani four kos 
from Fathpir. Many secluded ladies were received in that pleasure- 
house. When four minutes of the night of Wednesday, 8 Rabi’-al- 
awwal 992, 10 or 11 March 1584, had passed, the world-illuminating 
sun bestowed a fresh glory on the Sign of Aries, and the rosy hue of 
uniformity decked the face of day and night (the equinox), ‘he fifth 
year of the third cycle began, and the world had new splendour. Also 
on this day the Khan ‘ A‘azim M. Koka arrived from Hajipir and did 
homage, and increased the joy. On the 15th (Farwardin) there was a 
great feast in the special garden (Bagh Khaga) and crowds of men at- 
tained their desires. From the time of entry (of the sun) to that of 
exaltation (19 Farwardin) there was a great festival every day, and the 
Shahinshah gratified the wishes of high and low. In the beginning 





! The 11th month of the Persian Year corresponding to 15 January— 
15 February. 
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of this year the Divine Bra was introduced, and produced jo 
mankind, as has already been related. ee 
One of the occurrences was the arriy, 
other men from Bengal. When it had been conquered for the third 
time, M. Beg, Wazir Jamil, Khaldin, Farrukh Irghaliq and others 
took the road of loyalty by the help of skilful and right-thinking 


men. They were however always alarmed and confused on account 482 
of their own bad conduct. When Shahbaz F 


al of M, Beg Qaqshal and 


» Was victorious, and 
Sadiq K. was proceeding to court, the persons above mentioned 
joined him, They regarded this opportunity as a boon. When news 
of this was received, Mohan Das was sent by relays of horses to turn 
back Sadiq K. and to send him to the army of Wazir K. who was 
confronting Qutli. He was also to make the Qaqshals hopeful of 
princely favours, and to bring them to court. ‘That swift messenger 
joined them in Tanda. Sadiq K. obeyed the orders and went off in 
that direction (i.e. to Wazir K.). In order to soothe the apprehen- 
sive Qaqshals, his eldest son Zahid was sent along with them. 
They arrived at this time and reaped bliss by doing homage. 
The Shahinshah exalted them by various favours, and joy seized 
thousands whose hopes had been broken 

One of the occurrences was the death of Tarsin 'K. When 
Shahbaz K. had defeated M‘agim K., he went off to the country of 
Bhati, and did not heed the typhoon-like violence of the rivers. His 
idea was to test ‘Isa? K. the ruler of that country, who was always ex- 
pressing his loyalty. If he delivered up M‘asim K. and the other 
rebels, his lips and his heart would accord. Otherwise the veil over 
his conduct would be removed, and his wickedness would hoot its 
retribution. Bhati® is a low country and has received this name 





great part subject to the overflowing 
2 See ante pp. 257, 260. of the tide, parganas 16.” Further 
8 The word Bhati is spelt letter down on the same page he says, 
; Cf. J. IL. 116, | speaking of Boklah (Bagla) or Is- 


i M‘aagir I. 471. 





by letter in the text. a a0 
B, 342 and J.A.S.B. for 1873, pe 
In Serishtadar Grant's Analysis of 
the revenues of Bengal, ete., p. 287 of 
Fifth Report, there is the passage: 
“The low marshy lands of Hejellee, 
anciently called Batty, as being in a 


maelpoor, that it extends laterally, 
eastward of Khaleefatabad in Jessore, 
and extends to the mouth of the 
Ganges, near the island of Rabna- 
bad “which forms the S.-E, angle of 
the Bengal Delta, as also the further 
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because Bengal is higher. It is nearly 400 kos in length from east 
to west and about 300 kos from north to south, Hast of this country 
are the ocean and the country of Habsha (?).! West is the hill coun- 
try where are the houses of the Kahin (?)* tribe. South is Tanda, 





extremity of the lowlands of Bhatty, 
commencing on the west from He- 
jellee.” For Rabnabad, which in- 
cludes three islands, see I.G, XI, 341. 
(Old ed., not mentioned in new ed.) 

1 Text asus Habsha. Ethiopia ? 
and there is the variant Khasri. Pro- 
fessor Dowson, whohas translated the 
account of Tarstn’s disaster VI. 72, 
has read the word as Jessore, and in 
thishe is supported by the 1.0. MS. 286 
which has ym, It is probable also 
that the variant given in Bib. Ind. text 
supports him, with the exception 
of the misplacing of a dot for y y&. 
Khasra is probably y& Khasar, 
the vw at the end being a conjunction. 
1.0. MS. 285 has wae Chin China, 
but this is probably a guess. 1am in- 
clined to think that the country meant 
is Jaintia, east of Sylhet, for in the 
Ain J. IT. 189 this is spelt Jesa or 
Jaisa nse, Itis evident from J. IT: 
116 that Abul Fazl regarded Bhati 
as lying on the east of Bengal as well 
as on the south of it, and he probably 
regarded the whole of Sylhet, the 
southern part of which is very low, as 
belonging to Bhati. It will be seen 
from the text, p. 432, and from the 
Ain J. If. 116, that Bhat? was con- 
sidered as being larger than Bengal 
Proper, even with the inclusion of 
part of Behar, for the length of 
Bengal from Chittagong to Garhi is 
given as 400 kos, and its breadth from 
the northern mountains to Madaran 
as 200 kos, whereas Bhati is said to 





H 


be 400 kos from E. to. W. and nearly 
300 from N. to S. I doubt if Jessore 
can be right, for Jessore and Baqri- 
ganj seem to have been included in 
Bhati. Moreover Abul Fazal would 
hardly have spoken of Jessore as a 
wilayat or country. In his time it 
was not even a sarkar. It was only 
a pargana in Sarkar Khalifatabad, J. 
IT, 134, where we find a large mahal 
or pargana entered as Jessore, other- 
wise Rasalpur. See Beames, R.A.S.J. 
for 1896, p. 121, and B.J.A.S.B 
for 1878, 217. The quotation from 
the Haft Iqlim in Raverty’s trans- 
lation of the T. Nagiri, p. 593 note, 
where Bengal is said to be bounded 
on the south by Jesiidah, is according 
to Blochmann, J.A.S.B. for 1875, 
285, a copyist’s error for Chittuah, 
However it is right to point out that 
Jessore is mentioned along with 
Bhiisna as a country or district in 
Bengal, A. N. III. 787, five lines from 
foot. 

2 Text wagS variant uygS. I do not 
know what tribe this name repre- 
sents. In 1.0. MS. 239 it is (pe 
kahash. Apparently it is the same 
word as the Khita or Kisa of p- 
897, 1. 5, and which I have supposed 
to represent the Cossyahs. Possibly 
the word is Kohsar or some such 
word meaning a hillman. What we 
should expect to find would be Santa, 
or Kol. Perhaps the word is Koc or 
Kone. A. P, speaks at p. 397 of the 
Khitas being like Calmacks (Quimap ) 
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North also the ocean! and the terminations of the hi 
libet. The father of this chief ( 
Rajputs, In that fluviatile re 


tion and refractoriness. 


ll-country of 
simi) belonged to the Bnis? tribe of 
gion he continually displayed presump- 
‘ In the time of Selim K., Taj K.3 and 
Darya K. went to that country with large forces, and after many 
contests he came in and surrendered. In a short while he again 
rebelled, They managed by a trick to get hold of him and sent 
him to the abode of annihilation, and sold his two sons ‘Isa and 
Ishmael to merchants. When the cup of Selim K.’s life was full, and 


in appearance, and the 'T’. Nagiri, Ra- | expedition to Kic Bihar. Professor 
verty 560, says that in the mountain | Dowson well says, 1. c., “The whole 
description is unintelligible.” 

* See Elliot's Supplementary Glos- 
sary I. 18 for an account of the Bais 
clan. It originally belonged to Bais 


between Tibet and Gaur (Lakhana- 
wati) there are races, the Kine, Mej 
and the Tihara, and that they all 
have Turk countenances (i.e, Mongo- 
lian features). Cf. B.J.A.S.B. for wara in Oudh. It is curious that in 
1878, vol. 42, p. 239 7. the Ain J. IJ. 117, ‘Isa is called ‘Isa 
1 Certainly the name nearest in Afghan. Perhaps the account in the 
spelling to Khen is the Khyin or Cin A.N. was written after A.F. had got 
tribe in the Arakan hill tracts, but fuller information. 
then how should they be in the west 8 Taj K. was Sulaiman Kararfini’s 
of Bengal? See note at p. 397 of text. élder brother and reigned before him. 
I can make nothing of this extraor- See Stewart’s Bengal 148 and the 
dinary northern boundary, the ocean. Riyazu-s-salaitin, Bib. I. ed. 152. I 
Possibly dariyd-i-shor is a mistake do not know who Darya K. was. 
for dariya-i-surma, “the river Sur- B.J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 225, also men- 
tions a Taj K. Masnad-i Ali who 
established himself at the mouth of 
the Rasalpiir river about 1505, This 
is a local legend, and the Taj Masnad-i 
Ali may be Sulaiman’s brother. Taj 
K.'s name appears in the list of the 
rulers of Bengal, J. II, 147, immedia- 
tely before Sulaiman’s. See also id. 
149, where it is said that Taj K. killed 
Jalalu-d-din (the brother of Bahadur 
Shah, otherwise Khigr K.) and as- 
sumed the government and was after- 
am init. It is evident that ‘Tsa had wards succeeded by his younger bro- 
asociations with North-Eastern Ben- ther Sulaiman, ‘The best account of 
gil, for we find that he made an | ‘Taj K. appears to be that in the 


ma” in Sylhet, but against this is a 
fact that we have the word ni, 
“also”, in the original which must 
refer to the occurrence of the ocean as 
thenorth boundary. Nor do I under- 
stand the mention of the mountains 
of Tibet. However we have just 
seen the T, Nasiri speaking of the 
nountains between Tibet and Gaur, 
ind from the great length, 300 hos, 
& Bhati from N. to S. it looks as if 
’. B, included Gaur or part of As- 
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Taj K, became predominant in Bengal,! Qutbu-d din, the paternal 
uncle of ‘Isa, obtained glory by good service, and by making diligent 


search brought back both brothers from Turan. 


‘Isi acquired fame 


by his ripe judgment and deliberateness, and made the twelve 
zamindars * of Bengal subject to himself. Out of foresight and 
cautiousness he refrained from waiting upon the rulers of Bengal, 


though he rendered service to them and sent them presents. 


From 


a distance he made use of submissive language. 


When the bank of the river Ganges near Khizrpir * became an 


imperial camp, there were strong forts on the two sides of the river 


owing to the spot’s being a thoroughfare. 


In a short time both of 


these were taken with severe fighting, and Sonargaon came into the 


possession of the imperial servants. 


They also reached Karabih ? + 





Ranzat-t tahirin in the chapter on the 
. Kings of Bengal. 

! Can this be the Qutb K. who is 
said to have abandoned Sher Shah's 
service in disgust at his breach of 
faith to Puran Mal? See A. N.trans- 
lation I.—399—5, 

2 These are the Bara Bhiiahs, for 
whom see Dr. Wise’s papers J.A.S.B: 
for 1874, p. 197, and 1875, p. 181, 
and Gait in id. for 1898, p, 281, Ac- 
cording to Pimenta, ‘Tsai himself was 
one of the twelve. Here I may note 
that the fullest account of ‘Tsa K. is in 
Dr. Wise’s paper already cited, p. 209 
of J.A.8.B. for 1874. It appears 
from it that ‘Isa’s father was called 
Kali Das Gajdani and that he be- 
came a Muhammadan and received 
the title of Sulaiman K. Tf this was 
so, however, one would hardly expect 
his children to have been sold into 
slavery, for it is contrary to Muham- 
madan law to sell believers as slaves. 
There are several references to ‘Isa 
K.in the A.N,, and.I have pointed 
them out in a paper in the A.S.B.J. 
for 1904, p. 57. ‘Isa died in 1008 





A.H., 1599-1600 a.n. 768. He had 
a son named Daid, a.n. 809. 

8 About a mile N. of Narainganj in 
the Dacca district. J.A.S.B. for 1872, 
vol. XLI, p. 96, note by Dr. Wise. 
It is entered under Sonargion in the 
Ain J. II. 138. See also Beames, 
R.A.S.J. for 1896, p- 188, and Dr. 
Wise’s article, J.A.S.B., vol XLII, 
p- 211. There is however another 
Khizgrptr (Kidderpir) marked on 
Rennel’s map which is perhaps the 
one here meant. It is on the Brahma- 
putra to the N. of Dacca. 

$ This name is doubtful. The 
Maagir in its account of Shahbaz K. 
I. 595 has Katrapar. 1.0. MS. 236 
has Kashrabu and No. 235 has Ka- 
tralu. Blochmann suggests Baktera- 
pur. Possibly the ba of the text is 
part of the name and the word is 
Bikrampir, Or the name may be a 
corruption of Khatabazi in Sarkar: 
Baztha J. (1. 188, or it may be Kera- 
par in Sarkar Sonargaon, J. II. 139. 
In Rennel’s map of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra there is a place called 
Goraboe, marked near Ekdalla, which 


. 
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home. That populous city was plundered. 


A force was sent against Bara Sindar,! which is a large town, and 
much plunder was obtained. From there they came * to the Brahma- 


putra, Thisisa great river which comes from Assam. 


After a little 


fight, which took place with the scouts (qarawalan), Ma‘siim lostfirmness 


and took refuge in an island. 


is probably the place in text. It was 
probably near the place called Door- 


doreah by Dr. Taylor, p. 112 of 


Topography of Dacca, and situated 
eight miles above Ekdalla, but Door- 
doreah was on the other side of the 
river. The name Karabuh recurs at 





p. 788, and there as here we have the 
variant Katrabuh. Now in Dr. 
Wise’s paper Katrabo is mentioned, 
p. 211, asa place in Dacca where a 
branch of ‘Tsa's family still resides. 
It seems probable that this is the 
place meant by the text. Dr. Wise 
also in his supplementary paper, 





J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 181, quotes Se- 
bastian Manrique’s mention of Catra- 
bo as one of the twelve provinces of 
he 





Bengal, and on the following pag’ 
says, “Catrabo is Katrabo, now a 
“tappe’ on the Lakhya, opposite 
Khigrpar, and which for long Woe 
the property of the descendants of 
Isa K."’ He also quotes Clementi 
Tosi, who says, “ Katrabo Capo d’una 
provincia.” Finally at p. 214, J.A.8.B. 
for 1874, Dr. Wise tells us that 
the Jangalbari family (descended 
from ‘Tsa) have a sanad dated 1700 
which mentions Katrabo in Bazuha. 
Dr. Wise tells us, J.A.S.B. for 1874 
211, that Khigrpir is generally as- 
sociated with ‘Tsai K.’s name and that 
it is situated about a mile N. ie 
Narainganj. But may not ‘Tsa's 
Khigrpar be the one marked in Ren- 
82 








| 
| 
1 


He was nearly made prisoner. At 


nel’s map on the old Brahmapntra 
and E, of Toke? Most probably 
Katrabuh is the Katarmalbazi of 
the Ain, J. 11.138. There is the 
variant Katabal. Tiefenthaler has 
Katarbalbazi and Gladwin has Kut- 
termul Bazoi. If Katrabuh was 
opposite the Narainganj Khigrptr, it 
cannot be the Goraboe of Rennel. 
The reading Bahtarapur as the 
name of Isa's residence is probably 
a mistake for ba-katrapar, i.e. with 
or to Katrapir. 

1 This may be Kiyara or Katara 
Sindir, J, IT. 124, but the T.0. MSS. 
have a quite different word, viz. 
Mashhadi, which I do not find 
in the Ain. The same word also 
occurs in a MS. belonging to my- 
self. Perhaps the place is Masjid 
Husain Shahi or Masjid Andarkha- 
ni in Sarkar Ghoraghat. J, I. 
136. 

2 Apparently they marched or 
sailed up the Brahmaputra, i.e. up 
the Lakhia to the Brahmaputra (the 
old bed). 

© 'There is the variant Khita (Cat- 
hay), and Khita is given as the souree 
of the Brahmaputra in the Ain 
J. I. 121. 

4 BJ.A.S.B. for 1873 , 281 n., says 
that ‘Tsa was strong enough to 
make war on Kicc Bihar. This how- 
ever refers to a subsequent period. 
See below p. 716. ‘Isa appears to be 
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this time ‘Isa, who had gone to Koe (Cooch Bihar) arrived with a large 
and well-equipped army. ‘The imperial servants took post at Totak 
on the bank of the said river and opposite the city of Kinara | 
Sindar and established a fort there. On both sides there were hot 
engagements by land and water. The imperialists were continually 
successful. They sent to Tarsin K. and directed that he should 
make a demonstration at Bajasrapur * and so distract the enemy (lit. 
make them of two minds or hearts), Two roads led from the town 
of Bhawal ® (i.e. Nagari). One was far away from the enemy and the 
other was by the river bank, and this was very near them. By 
heaven’s decree Tarsiin K. took the latter route. Ma‘siim K. heard 
of this and marched rapidly with a large force. Shahbaz K. sent 
Muhibb Ali K., Rajah Gopai, Khangir and others. He also sent 
a swift courier to warn him and to bid him take up a strong position 


until the reinforcements arrived. 





the Gaur Pasha of Gait, J.A.S.B. 
for 1898, pp. 290-91. 

Perhaps the island, jastra, is the 
peninsula between the Brahmaputra 
(old) and the Lakhia. The word 
jaxtra has both meanings. 

1 Probably this is Toke, a well- 
known and beautiful spot N. of Dac- 
ca. It is opposite Agara Sundar in 
Rennel’s map and probably we 
should read Agara instead of Kinara 
here. Toke is at the head of the 
Banan or Lakhia river where it 
leaves the old Brahmaputra. Toke 
is said to be the Tugma of Ptolemy. 
See Taylor, id. 116. I think that 
the Totak of text is a mistake for 
Tonk, the dot appearing to be after 
the k instead of before it. 

2 yy! 92 There is the variant 
Bajhrapir. I cannot identify the 
place. Perhaps Bajitpir in the 
Maimansingh district is meant. 
This may be the Bayazidpir of J. Il. 
185, or the Bajpatari of id. 186. 
Both are in Ghoraghat. 


He (Tarsin) did not believe * 


8 In Bliiot, this is identified with 
the Bhawal in Dacca, and pre- 
sumably this is right. The Dacca 
Bhawal is entered in Sarkar Bazitha. 
See Beames, ic. 127. The Bhawal 
entered under Sarkar Madaran is a 
mistake, see id. 105, When Tarsin 
K. was last spoken of he was in 
Tajpir ; see above, p. 416, and Elliot 
Vile vibe 

4 This is an obscure passage and 
it is left untranslated in Elliot. 
Part of the difficulty is due to an 
error in the text. That has, at 
nine lines from foot, bawexish nay- 
aid, “* Not come to an engagement.” 
But the true reading, as shown by 
the I.0. MSS. and the Ma’asir I. 474, 
last line, is bawdrash nayamad, “he 
did not believe him.” Tarsin did 
not believe the courier and was sorry 
for Shahbaz, thinking that he had 
been deceived into sending away 
part of his forces. This is clear 
from the line in the Ma’asir, top of 
p. 475. Therefore, though he did so 
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the message and grieved for Shahbaz K ae E 

the Ruck oe ple a hee os saying) pss 
separated a body of troops fro ‘a wie ee “ contin 
urgent and his ‘ana ieee Be saat ian ee be! 
and the eyils of acai we beta : : yee ot ae 
found a siitapie plac ees : el Cola for a shelter and 

: ace. as he in no way believed what the 
ae said he did not halt there but went on towards the camp (of 
Shahbaz). Just then news came that an enemy was approaching. 
He cast away the thread of farsightedness and concluded that it was 
the reinforcement, and was preparing to receive it with hospitality. 
He had gone some steps when the tumult of the foe filled with dust 
the field of his security. ‘Though his well-wishers urged him to has- 
ten to the shelter until the men should come from the camp (of 
Shahbaz) and urged that possibly the officers of the reinforcement 
might come up, it was of no avail. He set himself with a strong 
heart anda tranquil mind to engage in combat. Some went off, alleg- 
ing that they were going for arms. Though not more than fifteen 
men remained with him, he boldly took the field. Faridin Husain 434 
and ‘Ali Yar, who was related to him, were favoured by fortune 
and bought eternal fame with the money of life. Tarsin K. was 
wounded and made prisoner. Ma‘sim K. spoke lovingly to him and 
wanted him to join him. As he was of a loyal disposition, he 
reproached and censured him, and gave him lofty counsels. The 
shameless one of narrow capacity put him to death, and Tarsin 
gathered in his old age an everlasting good name. 

One of the occurrences was the death of the painter Das- 
wanth.! He was the son of a Kahar (palki-bearer caste). The 
acuteness and appreciativeness of the world’s lord brought his great 
artistic talents to notice. His paintings were not behind those of 
Bihzad® and the painters of China. All at once melancholy took 
possession of him, and he wounded himself with a dagger. After two 
days he paid back the loan of life, and grief came to the hearts of 


connoisseurs. 
Another occurrence was the wounding of Sanwal* Das; he was 





far yield as to seek outa shelter, he 2 A famous painter, mentioned 


by Babur, 197. He was at the court 
of Sh. Husain M. of Hirat. 
3B. 525, 


went on. 
1 le is mentioned in the Ain. B. 


108. 
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Rajah Gopal Jadiin’s brother’s son, and was one of the personal at- 
tendants. At the end of the day he was hurryimg to go on guard. 
Bica | Bhathi from his enmity towards him thought that in this rapid 
movement Sanwal had the evil intention of killing him. He there- 
fore attacked him with a sword and struck® him such a blow that 
experienced physicians thought he would not recover. ‘The world’s 
Khedive visited him and cast the shadow of his graciousness over him. 
By his breathings, Sanwal recovered from his mortal injury, and after 
three years became quite well. 

Among the occurrences were the disturbance in Badakhshan, and 
the apologies of M. Hakim. Hvil-minded strife-mongers stirred up 
the dust of dissension between MM. Sulaiman and Shahrukh. 
From carelessness and love of flattery these two could not distin- 
guish friend from foe. They fell out with one another and did not 
attend to the administration of the kingdom. ‘he soldiers were 
discontented, the subjects suffered injustice, the country was uncul 
tivated, the forts unprovisioned. Whoever attends to his own com- 
fort and neglects the helpless will soon strike his foot against the 
stone of failure. And whoever does not regard the winning of 
hearts as a great blessing will soon become a wanderer in the desert 
of ruin, While indulging in such evil conduct they turned away 
from supplicating Shahanshah, and (at the same time) spent their 
days in pride and conceit. ‘Abdullah K. Uzbak, the ruler of Turan, 
got his opportunity and came to Badakhshin, and got possession of 


435 that strong country without abattle. The Mirzis fell into the desert 


of helplessness. M. Hakim awoke from the heavy slumber of self- 
conceit, and sent skilful ambassadors, and made a thousand entrea- 
ties. ‘The world’s lord granted the envoys’ wishes and dismissed 
them. The gist of the reply was “The Mirzas of Badakhshin are 
receiving the retribution of their ingratitude. Make yourself glori- 
ous, outwardly and inwardly, by the splendour of sincerity so that 
far and near it may be perceived. Assuredly in that case others 
will be afraid of you. If before this be recognized, any one make 
an attempt on your country we shall, in the first place, send skilful 


! There is the variant Bija and 1.0. MS, 236 has Bima. Bhathi is a 
Rajput tribe. Sce Elliot, Supp. Gloss, 1. 37. It is also spelt Bhattt. 
2 There is the variant “ barrdn,” “on the thigh.” 
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ae faithful men to administer good advice (to ‘Abdullah), Tf this 
Je not effective, we shall se rior i Se 

send warriors who are gTippers of victory, 
as asures i 

st treasures, and a large part of artillery 
of one of our fortunate sons,” 
not come out of the kingdom when a se 
effect that “The Mirzis of B 
and asl 


rank-breaking elephants, vy: 


under the command 


The envoys had 
cond petition arrived to the 
adakhshan have, with repentant hearts 
1amed countenances, taken shelter at this eternal dominion 
ie. Kabul). What is the order?” Mf. Hakim also represented his 
The order was “ At our court, repentance 
1s purchased at a high price (i.e. much is given for it). Give the 
Mirzis news of joy, and send them off after making them hopeful 
of the Shahanshih’s favour. And do you yourself rely upon our daily- 
increasing fortune, and stand firm, and be under no apprehensions.” 


own state of confusion. 


The language now used is the same as that in the previous rescript. 

One of the occurrences was the submission of Qutli Kararani. 
It has been mentioned that part of the victorious army of Bengal 
had marched to the Bhati country with Shahbaz K. and that another 
portion was with Wazir K. in Bardwan and was stationed there 
to repress Qutli, ‘lhis army was spending its time there on account 
of the ill-timed moderation of Wazir K. When Sadiq K. joined, 
real work was done, and the face of fortune assumed fresh glory. 
That presumptuous one (Quilt) lost endurance, broke up his camp, 
and went off with shame to Orissa, ‘The officers pursued him and 
arrived at Tukardi.! His condition became desperate and he took 
refuge in the forest of Dharmpir.* With craft he mixed gold with 
entreaty (zar bazar, “ gold and greeting ”): The officers, from oo 
ity, and the hardships of campaigning, did not abiiend to the cireum- 
stances, and made use of a former order which was to the effect 
that if the dweller in the ravine of ruin should bind himself to the 
saddle-straps of eternal dominion, they were not to take his 
and were to make over Orissa to him. He out 


past into account, 


i is br va 8 t, and also sent sixt: 
of gratitude sent his brother’s son to court, y 


phants and ‘other presents. On | Tir, 11 Jane 1584 8., 


choice ele 


2 Harpar in original, but Dharm- 
par, or Dharpir, seems to be the 
correct reading. It is Dharmpir in 
Iqbalnama. See ante p. 122 and note. 


|The text has cs43y° Sy within 
one kos, but the true reading 1s 


ey “to Tokarot” as Elliot VI. 
75 and 1.0. MS. 286 show. 
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Ibrahim Fathpiri was exalted by doing homage, and brought the 


envoys to the court. When the assembly of peace had been held, 

436 Wazir K. was sent back to Tanda, and Sadiq K. to Patna. Every 
one rejoiced in getting his fief. On the 13th the lunar weighing of 
the world’s lord took place and a delightful feast rejoiced far and 
near. 


wisdom. To the sword he added the high dignity of the pen 


Though stupid in conventional learning, yet by the blessing of his 
discipleship of the world’s lord he 


at in company with the illuminate- 
sages (dinishwardn-i Ishq) and the pure Siifis, performed his devo- 


fons (to Akbar). Thus, though tied by external circumstances, he 


gathered a share of deliverance. He always had a weeping eye 

(chashm-i-girydn) and a burning heart. He made the final journey 
(i.e. died) in the city of Awadh on 4th Amardad (about 15th July 1584). 

‘ Apparently, an act of sexual intercourse and improper food conduct- 
ed him to the abode of annihilation. 


One of the occurrences was Rajah Birbar’s having a renewal of 
life. The caugan-ground had been fitted up anil there was an ele-  ) 
phant fight going on. Suddenly the elephant Cacar, which was i 
unique for violence, and for the killing of men, rushed to kill a foot 
passenger, bnt then passed him by and turned towards the Rajah. 


Though the second (Sultan Khwaja) had not garnered much 
He was nearly killing him with his proboscis. The Shahanshih knowledge, and had never ascended the heights or sounded the 


from his general benevolence and especial kindness (for Birbar), and depths of learning, yet many of the heartfelt words of Sifism had 
great courage, urged on his horse and came between the monster polished his nature, and he became cognisant of the spirit of the 


and the Rajah. The enraged brute rushed at the cavalier of the age by the virtue of the Shihanshah’s glance. By a genuine dis- 
arena of courage and a cry went up from mankind, and the livers of cipleship he pressed on towards the pleasant abode of Freedom (##laq). 
iron-hearted men became like water. All at once, it stood still, . On the 5th (Amardid—25th July 1584) he died at Fathpir from 
overcome by the majestic “ Avaunt ” (Dirbash). Amazement seized = weakness of the stomach and heart. The loving sovereign was 
the beholders. grieved at the departure of those two wise men, and by lofty counsels 

Among the occurrences were the deaths of Ghazi! K. Badakhshi administered comfort to their children aud other mourners. He took 
and Sultin Khwaja ® Naqshbandi. ‘The first was a hero elightened by upon himself the charge of providing for them. 


One of the occurrences was the sending of the Khan Azim M. 
Koka to Malwa. It has been mentioned that when he was in 








' Ghazi K. was also called Qazi A, F’\s sister, and that he became a ‘ Allahabad he became disgusted with holding sagirs in Bengal and. 
Pass Cai nely tM BSpveab- gee neuecu,coted by B. Bihar. Accordingly Raisin and Garha were assigned to him. On 
Pe ce, Be is famous aa eee ne, nooount the 17th he set out for those places after being loaded with counsels. 

having invented the sijda or in the Maagir Il. 379, who takes < . a a a5 anit ‘her 
plan See B. 440, age the | occasion to igive a full account of On 25th Ebehrivar, es Sepien  e 
long notice in the Maagir If. 857. | Akbar's religious views. He was of Adbam K., died. : is surviving family 
See also Badayiini, Lowe, 185-86 | buried outside the fort of Fathpir ae sympathetic Shahanshah. ‘ ‘qe 
and 351 and the Darbar Akbari 816. towards the north, See also Baday- + One of the occurrences was the disreos of Saiyi au aie 
Badayini’s account of what Ghazi | ani, Lowe 851. Mulla Ahmad of When there was some disturbance in Gujarat, this amnBUr ong again 
K. said to his servant ete. is not very Tatta, afterwards killed by a Sunni, Pa’. prevailed over Cambay. ‘The Mota Rajah, Matias Rai, Rajah 
intelligible. Badaytni has also a found the chronogram Sultanu-1- Mukat Man, Rim Sah, Udai Singh, Ram Cand Bagha Rathor, 437 
notice of him under the name of Khawarij (prince of heretics), but it ee ¥ 
Qazi Nigam in vol. III. 158. A, F, is one short, yielding only 991. i dh apenas 
gives two causes for his death, but he According to the Maasir II. 382, 1 See Badayiint, Lowe 351, wierd He was Adham es pee oe 
might have added old age, for the who quotes from a work by Lal Beg : it is stated that he died in Garha hers is ne notice i 
Ma/agir says he was 70 when he died. Nahshbandi, Badaytni’s story about Katanga which was his jagiv. Baqi Mana ao ne oa 
The same authority says that his Sultan Khwajah’s mode of burial is K. ia algo mentioned at p. 59 of id. Cf. Elliot Y. : 





son Husamu-d-din was married to not true. 
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Tulsi Das, Jadin Rahadur, Atil Ghakkar, Abal fath Mughal, Qara 
Bahri, Daulat K. Lidi and others were appointed to chastise him. 
Before they arrived, he had cast his eye upon plundering Petlad. 
Khwajam Bardi and a body of brave men gave him battle, and he 
was wounded and had to fly. Also at this time ‘Abid, Mirak Yisuf, 
Mirak Afzal, ‘Abdullah and 'Timar Husain came out of the hill- 
country of Rajpipla and stirred up strife near the town of Minda,! 
and oppressed the peasantry. The Khan-Khinin sent from near 
the Mahindri Khwajah Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, Mir Abil Mogaffar, 
Khwajr Rafi, Mir Ma‘sim Bhakkari, Sultan Rathor, the son of Sai 
yid Hashim,* and other brave men.® When they came to Dhilqa 
(Dholka of 1.G.) the rebels had dispersed, and so they returned. 

Also at this time Bahar * K. Ghakkar stirred up strife in Badh- 
nagar.’ Qabil K.° Gujarati, Radhan K. and other fief-holders of that 
quarter gave him battle, and many of the strife-mongers were slain. 
That turbulent one had to sit in the corner of failure. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of an army against 
Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati. On 25 Ardibihisht the Khain-Khanan 
arrived at Ahmadabad and applied himself to the improvement of 
the country and the soothing of the weak. The distracted state of 
the country became somewhat lessened. At this time the evil-dis- 
posed one came out of the defiles of the hill-country of Rajpipla and 
set off towards Pattan. Maqsiid Aka and many brave men were 
appointed, under the command of Shidman Beg, and on hearing of 
this, Mozaffar went off hastily towards Idar,’ and took refuge in 
Kathiwara. From there he crept off to the port of Ghogha.® 


| Mandah of J. 11. 253?. Prob- 5 W. Idar and Dingarpir, the 
ably the Moondah of Bayley’s map. Burnugger of Bayley’s map. 

2 Text, Saiyid Hashim, but the 5 This is the nearest approach I 
variant “son of” must be right, for 
Hashim was killed at the battle of 
Sarkhej. The variant is also sup- 
ported by the LO. MSS. 


can find to the name Giabiblica men- 
tioned in Akbar's parwana J.A.S.B. 
for 1896, pp. 60 and 61 

7 So in text, and the 1.0. MSS. 
fail us here. But I suspect some mis- 


: Nigamu-d-din does not notice take, for Tdar would not be in the 
this expedition; probably this was way from Pattan to Kathiwar. 
because there was no fighting. _ However the Iqbalnama has Tdar. 

4 The LO. MSS. have Behar or 8 A port in the Gulf of Cambay. 


Pahar Khokar. | T.G. XII. 301. 
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Every one of his ¢ 1 

ae us companions withdrew into retir 

Faladi went to Baglana. io oa 
him. He le 


Deccan. 


sgh Mc that oonsitny sought to seize 
Mee an i: ta nee him, and by wiles got off to the 
anita en ae : or ee to go oven to the victorious 
the son of M. Muqim Nac abies i. ie, bee Khwaja Kam 
‘aint Bhaeaarma eee ae n i 1ough some pursuit took place, 
ted i erity, that one of slumbrous fortune (Sher 
Paladi) would have been seized. i 
siiesiny salem ee pine of thetore an 

» DJ s fortune of Shahinshah Sultan Mozaffar had 
Wt to fly for the second time, Qulij K., Naurang K., Sharif, Tolak 4388 
K. and other fief-holders in Malwa went off to take Broach. On 
1 Farwardin they invested the fort. Asthey were slow aboutit, and 
the taking of it was spun out, the Khan-Khanan sent a number of 
strenuous men to their assistance, under the command of Shihabu d- 
din K., and that Sarkar was given to him in fzy#l. The officers took 
up the work anew, and prosecuted it vigorously. On 10 Mihr the 
leader of the musketeers came out, and reported about the dis- 
tressed and wearied condition of the besieged. He said that if the 
imperialists came to the gate, his comrades would open the door to 
them, and a difficult task would become easy. As his statements 
bore the marks of truth, they immediately set their minds on car- 
rying out the plan, and words became deeds. There was the 
apparition of victory.’ Nagira by craft came out of the battery of 
Sharif K., but Carkis and many others were killed. 

On the 2ist Mihr the house of Rajah Birbar was made glori- 
ous by the feet of the Shahinshah. His wishes were gratified, and 
there was a great feast. 

One® of the occurrences was that Shahbaz K. returned unsuc- 
cessful from Bhati, and that steps were taken to retrieve matters. 








| This must be Gulbadan Begam’s | 
brother-in-law. See her Memoirs, 
182. ‘This renders support to the 
idea that the Khizr-Khwaja of p. 411 


is her husband. 
2 Qf, Elliot V. 487, and the Mirat 
ikandari, p. 380. ‘The latter says Elliot VI. 75. 


83 


Nigar and Carkis came out at night 
and that Carkis’ horse stuek in the 
mud (of the Narbadda) and so he 
was caught and killed. See also M. 
Abmadi, p. 163. 

8 This passage is translated in 
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When he went there, he encamped on the bank of the Panar! which is 
a branch of the Brahmaputra. He occupied himself in sending mes- 
sages and in giving counsels. The suggestion was that he (‘Isi) should 
deliver up the rebels, or drive them away from his presence. ‘Tsai had 
recourse to coaxing expressions, and for a time indulged in plausible 
speeches. When it appeared that his tongue and his heart were not in 
accord, there arose the turbulence of battle. For seven months there 
were victories from time to time, and the eyil-doers were put to shame 
and suffered failure. It was a time when both parties ° should have 
lighted the lamp of discernment, and have practised conciliatory 
measures. But from somnolences of intellect, there was an increase 
of blindness, and arrogance rose high. From self-conceit Shahbaz 
K. vexed people, and his officers snapped the thread of moderation 
and behaved in a silly manner. The evil-doings of the enemy in- 
creased. Death*® made his appearance and the stock of life 
became dear. The enemy relied upon the circumstances that the 
rainy season wasat hand, and that the victorious troops would be com- 
pelled to return. Fortunately the rainfall was less than usual, and 
so they had to wait in a shameful * condition for the dark days. 
They collected a number of diggers (bilddr) and cut the (bank of) 
river Brahmaputra in fifteen places. The water rushed upon the 
camp and the batteries were submerged. The enemy brought large 
war-boats, which had very high and long bows, and in the country- 
language are called pitdra,5 and took them close to Shahbaz 





1 The Bannar of Rennel, which is 8 T.0. MSS. have margi, “ Pesti- 
according to him another name for lence.” The expression “stock of 
the TLuckia, or Sital Luckia (the life” is allegorical apparently, and 
Luckhya of the 1.G.). Taylor, Topo- does not mean that provisions became 


graphy of Dacca, Caleutta 1840, says, dear. 
p. 12: “The Bannar unites the Brah- 4 Sharmgini. Both 1.0. MSS. 


mapootra and Luckia (i.e. the Buri- have “ sarkamin”, lying in wait. 
ganga). It has formed a deep bed 5 Gf. J. 11.122, where it is said that 
for itself in the hard kankar soil of boats are so adapted for a siege that 
the Northern Division, and in some when run ashore they overtop the 
places is more than fifty feet deep.” fort. There is the variant bindra; 
2 Text har du, I. O. MSS. have Elliot has liyara, and so apparently 
har du si, “both sides.” The re- have the two I.0. MSS., though the 
ference is to Shahbaz and his offi- word in these may also be read para, 





cers, Probably the word is palwar, See 
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Bile font On both sides there was firing of artillery and muskets, 
lhe warriors were somewhat disconcerted, but by heaven’s aid the 
enemy’s leader was struck by a bullet and killed, and some boats 
were broken to pieces, and all at once the waters decreased, and the 
enemy had to fly. A large amount of booty was obtained, and 
many of the enemy were drowned. There was a hot contest in every 489 
battery, and the Fortune of the Shahinshah had fresh lustre. But 
the foe prevailed against Saiyid Husain, the thanadar of Dacca, and 
he was made prisoner. ‘Isa awoke from his heavy sleep of ignorance 





and set afoot negotiations for peace through the instrumentality of 
his prisoner. Shahbaz K. accepted them. ‘Isa bound up the 
waist of obedience, and thought that by service he would obtain 
deliverance. He agreed that a royal davoghah should be appointed 
in the port of Sonargaon, and that M‘asgiim should be sent to the 
Hijaz. He also sent presents and peshkash and won over the 
hearts of the officers by large gifts, and the victorious army retired, 
When Shahbaz K. had crossed the rivers and reached Bhawal, 
and was looking for the fulfilment of ‘Jsa’s promises (lit. for words 
to be converted into deeds), wicked men in the army ‘in improper 
language made ‘Jsa doubtful in his mind. He changed his language, 
and brought forward conditions. ‘The commander of the army ‘was 
indignant, and said that to muke confusions on every occasion and 
he rule with right-minded persons. 
He became stern and spoke harshly. Preparations were made for 
battle, and on 19 Mihr, divine month, 30 September ge that 
crooked-minded one (‘Isi) came forward to fight. ‘The officers from 
short-sightedness saw their gain in what was their loss, and thought 
that the defeat of Shahbaz K. would be an advantage to themsgltee 
The first to go off without fighting was Muhibb sa LS ust one 
left his place and went @ roadless road. Shab Quli K. a 
made some stand and fought, but from borne ane Be 

from being wounded he left Bhawal. Shahbaz K. ae sii _ 
sleep of haughtiness and made some effort to win ye a a oe : 
his officers, but misplaced repentance 18 of no avail. ew ge 


to introduce new clauses was not t 





Wilson's Glossary and ‘Taylor's Hlopo= 
graphy of Dacea, p- 120, where it is army. 
said that the palwar is the kind of 

boat peculiar to the district. 


| 1 Apparently this means Shahbaz’s 
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to march for Tanda. All his collections were lost, and the sons of Mir 
‘Kdila and others were made prisoners. S. Muhammad Ghaznavi 
and others were killed. During the retreat Khangar Saiyid ‘Ab- 
dullah K., Rajah Gopal, Mirzidas ‘Ali K. and others fell in with 
Tarkhin Diwina, M. Muhammd and Nauruz ‘Ali Qaqshal as they 
were returning from plundering. Owing to their evil fortune ! (az 
bakht teragz) the rebels took the band of imperialists to be their own 
nen and joined them. ‘There was a hot engagement and the days 
of Nauruz * (nawriiz ra rizgar) came to an end and the others came 
off half-alive by dint of running. Victory displayed the face of joy, 
and abundant plunder was obtained. ‘The officers after eight 
days obtained repose at Sherpir-Murea.? Shahbaz K. tried to 
make preparation in this place and then to return and exact 
vengeance, but his companions were disgusted with his bad manners 


440 and did not incline to accompany him. When they arrived at Tanda, 


Wazir K. came forward with an open brow and a warm welcome. 
Shahbaz K. brought forward his former proposition, but opinions 
were not unanimous, and hearts did not emerge from double- 
mindedness. ‘They were obliged to make reference to the holy 
threshold. When the news came, strenuous sazdwals were sent to 
turn back the officers, and suitable censures were conveyed to each 
of them, and counsels were also given. An order was issued to S‘aid 
K. and other fief-holders of Bengal and Bihar to act in unity 
and to exert themselves to punish the landholder (‘Isa). First, 
Peshrau K. and Khwajagi Fath Ullah were sent on this service, 
and afterwards Rim Das Kacwaha and Mujahid Kambi. They 
were by sharp words to produce a beneficial effect and make them 
keener for service, 





| Blochmann, 436, makes the mis- | the meaning is that the rebels, who 
take to have been on the side of the were loaded with booty, made the 
Imperialists, and apparently the mistake, and the note of the Lucknow 
Bib. Ind. takes this view, which is edition, p. 280 of vol. ILI, takes this 
perhaps supported by the gramma- view. Thegiroh in textis I think the 
tical construction. But surely A. F. | band of Imperialists. 
would not speak of the mistake | 2 Nauraz means New day and 


being the result of evil fortune if A. F, puns on this. 
it eventuated in a victory for the 8 I adopt the variant Sherpir 
imperialists. I think therefore that Murea. 


ae 


‘e" 
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On 16 Azar, divine month, the house of Rajah Todar Mal was 
illuminated by the advent of the Shihinshih, ‘The Rajah had for 
a long time cherished this desire, and he preferred his request in 
an excellent manner, At this time he gained his object and in 
thanksgiving had a great feast. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Jagannath to Ajmir, 
News came that the Rani had come out of the defiles of the moun- 
tains, and was creating a disturbance, and was oppressing the weak, 
As the chastisement of the wicked is Divine worship, an army was 
appointed under his command. J‘afar Beg was made paymaster (bakh- 
shi). It set off on 24 Azar, after Jagannath had received valuable 
counsels. In a short time they arrived there, and the landowner 
retreated, and men got their repose. After some days, Saiyid Raji 
was left in Mandalgarh with some men, and an expedition was 
undertaken against the Ranj’s residence. He did not find himself 
able to oppose, but came out by another ravine and stirred up 
strife in the country that was submissive. Saiyid Raji marched 
against him to give battle, and the Rana returned towards Citir. 
The Saiyid returned from the stage which the Rana had left. Though 
there was no victory, yet the oppressed were delivered. Jagannath 
attacked his residence, and joined Saiyid Raju. 

One of the occurrences was the birth of Aram Bani Begam.! 
On 12 Dai, 22 December 1584, divine month, and the loth degree 
of Sagittarius, and according to the oulenlamcs of the TARE one 
degree and 54 minutes, that night-gleaming ee of fortune ap- 
peared, and glorified the harem of the Shahinshah. Astrologers 
and the world’s lord conferred on her 
hoped that the advent of this lady of 
of increased life and will be 


announced the joyful news, 
that great name- Tt is to be 
the family of chastity will be the means 
an adornment to the kingdom. 











her elder sister and by the same 
mother. Aram Bani died of dysen- 
tery on 7 Tir in the 19th year of 
Jahangir in her fortieth year, ‘Tu- 
zak Supplement, p. 886. The state- 
ment there that she left the world in 
the same state in which she entered 
it must mean that she never married, 


1 Of. Jahangir'’s Memoirs, Price's 
translation, p. 48. Her mother was 
Bibi Daulat Shad. Jahangir says 
his father was very fond of her. See 
also Tazuk 16. Akbar called her 
his Ladla (Larla) (darling), and 
Jahangir speaks of her as being of a 
violent temper. Shakra-n-nis® was 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Tae Arrival or SHAuRUKH M. av roe Court 
or THE SHAHINSHAH. 


(This chapter begins with about twelve lines of reflections on 
the evils of flattery, etc. as illustrated by the history of the Badakh- 
shan Mirzis. It then proceeds as follows) :— 


When M. Hakim returned to Kabul from Badakhshan, M. 


441 Shahrukh brought himself to the resolution of paying his respects 


to M. Sulaiman, and of living in harmony. M. Sulaiman, on account 
of suspicions, and his observation of the conduct of faithless persons, 
would not agree to this. After much talk, it was arranged that 
Uzbeg Sultan, the ruler of Hisir—who kept alive the rules of rela 
tionship and friendship—should send a party of men as sureties 
(bayawari) and that the Mirzis should see one another in the midst 
of the river Amii (the Oxus), at a place ' where there are nine chan- 
nels, and that they should there enter into engagements of concord. 
It was also arranged that M. Sulaiman should cross four channels, 
and M. Shahrukh five. When M. Sulaiman? arrived at the river- 
bank, he crossed one channel and then got frightened and turned 
his rein. Makers of difficulties were nearly putting a stumbling- 
block in M. Shahrukh’s path, but from his good disposition and in- 
tentions he crossed eight channels, and after waiting upon M. Sulai- 





1 It would be interesting to know 2 Sulaiman had crossed one chan- 





where this place is. It probably is 
in the upper course of the Oxus and 
south of Hisar Shadman, which is 
another name for Higar. The nine 
channels recall Arnold's expression 
“The shorn and parcelled Oxus.” 
In Babur’s time, and also in M. Sulai- 
man’s, Badakhshan included territory 
north of the Oxus. 





nel, and presumably Shahrukh cross- 
ed this and visited his camp which 
presumably was on the N, bank of 
the Oxus. But perhaps the meaning 
is that Sulaiman did not turn quite 
back but stayed at the south side of 
the first of the nine channels, and 
that the meeting took place there. 


ay 
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man expressed his desires for 


aan amity. He took hi 3 
visited the Mirza’s ( Y ook his leave after having 


Kalat Sulaiman’s) quarters. The latter went off to 
Kalib and shortly afterwards he—under pressure from wicked men 


who regs i i 
egard evil as good and good as evil—enlarged his wishes and 


Hae aba Homan a moaenige that Mihr ‘Ali, Ciicak and 449 
} should be delivered up to him, or if M. Shahrukh could 
not agree to this, that he should dismiss them from his prosqueal 
e Sbahrakh swallowed the bitter draught, and agreed to the last 
Bispoamen: They went off to Kabul with the thorns of failure in 
their feet, and Mir ‘Imad went into retirement. Meanwhile 
Muhammad Quli Shighali, who was the sword and the intellect of 
the country, left M.Shahrukh and joined M. Sulaiman, This in- 
creased the bad feeling, and it was not long before Mihr ‘Ali returned 
from Kabul (text Zabiilistin) to M. Shahrukh. As M, Sulaiman 
had suffered much opposition ' from him formerly he sent a message 
to say that the surrender of Mihr ‘Ali would be a proof of M. Shah- 
rukh’s submission. The Mirza sent him along with Haji Taman,” and 
M. Sulaiman made the latter his servant, and imprisoned Mihr “Ali. 
He also sent 8. Babai Wali “—who under the disguise of a medicant’s 
dress, was spinning snares—and represented that at the time of the 
agreement and the division of the country, Muhammad Quli, Haji 
‘Maman and Mihr ‘Ali were of his (Shahrukh’s) party. It was pro- 
per now that his share (Sulaiman’s) should be increased by Taliqin 
and some territory (in order to support the retainers), M., Shahrukh 
replied that the rules of humanity and graciousness required 
that the pleasant abode of unity should not be stained by the dust 
of the shameless and strife-mongering, and that M. Sulaiman should 
send back the set which had left him (Shahrukh). M. Sulaiman did 
not agree to this and resolved on fighting. Shahrukh too, from the 
intoxication of youth, and from not haying any wise companion, 
went off, In Rustaq he halted, and made his petition, and had re- 
course to entreaties. He begged that no dust of conflict should be 





i The text has pashimani’, *pepen- Bib. Ind. text is correct. The os 
tance,” but I think the I.0. MS. ing then would be that ewe 
reading “ beshimant, “ boundless,” is repented of Penta: discord. 
more likely to be correct. I am 2 ‘The [qbalnama has Saman. 


doubtful, however, and perhaps the | 8° Walt in text. “ 








By 
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raised, and that they should not give their enemies cause to rejoice. 
M. Sulaiman was nearly coming to terms, but strife-mongers did 
not allow him to do so, and there was a battle. Inasmuch as 
the breaking of compacts, and the non-acceptance of apologies 
are not auspicious, M, Sulaiman was defeated without a severe con- 
test, and took refuge with the people of Hisar. M. Shahrukh did 
not pursue and applied himself in some measure to the work of 
administration. He made over Kialab to his eldest son Muhammad 
Yamin, and made Mihr Ali | his ataliq. He himself came to Qan- 
daz. M. Sulaiman took help from Uzbeg Sultin, the ruler of 
Hisar, and proceeded towards Badakhshin. M. Shahrukh also 
formed the design of fighting. He sent some active men ahead 
under the leadership of Qanghar, and gave battle with the assistance of 
the Kilabis. M .Sulaiman was defeated on this occasion also, and re- 
turned to Hisar. At this time the ambassadors of the Shahinshih 
arrived, wnith M. Shihrukh’s position became very strong. At the 
time when the august retinue had cast the shadow of justice over 
Zabulistin (Kabul) and M. Hakim had been disgraced in the battle 
with the Prince (Murad), adroit and bold ambassadors were sent to 
M. Shahrukh, who was agitating the chain of loyalty, to enquire 
after his health, and to tell him to come and do homage, or to send 
his mother, the Khanim. The Mirza expressed himself in submissive 


443 language, and his affairs assumed a brighter aspect. The people of 


Hisar withdrew from supporting M. Sulaiman. But M. Shahrukh 
da not, on account of the wickedness of his advisers, bring himself 
to wait upon H. M. But he was arranging to send his mother to 
make excuses when news came that H. M. was returning. Also his 
mother fell ill at this time. M. Sulaiman, having come to despair of 
the Hisarians, wished to do the work of an enemy under the guise of 
a eiend) and came with some Uzbegs to Badakhshan. He brought 
forward proposals of peace. M. Shahrukh accepted them, and it 
was agreed that each would pass over channels of the river to the 
place of the former compact, and that they would have a banquet of 
friendship, and make fresh treaties. M. Shahrukh acted as he had 
said, M. Sulaiman did not cross, and sent a message that M. Shah- 
rukh should come over to his side of the river, and remove the dust 





1 Apparently he had been released and had returned to Shahrulsh. 
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of doubleness (as apposed to unity) 
idea and turned his rein, ; 
died, and all at once good co 
self-will. 


) M. Shahrukh understood his 
At this time Mirza Shahrukh’s mother 
unsels ceased. He fell into a i 

lhe condition of the army became bad. i 
and play, and the peasantry fell into distress. M 


Oy 2 

. Abdallah K. Uzbeg, the ruler of Tiiran, in hopes that he might gain 

is ends. *He had taken an arm a h 
E f an ¢ t 8 i 

eee, y to Tashkend, but his father 


ness. 


There was sport 
Sulaiman went off 


‘Abdcllay oh tea » and welcomed him with Ieimde 
ce: at eee a ie : his news had other thoughts and 
arrival. The Mirza te ee ept under surveillance until his 
aeneeaes fhe Z oh io the matter and on a dark night took 
o Hisar. Some active men went with him, and by dint of 
ead: a got ane? trom that dangosous place. When ‘Abdullah 
my rned, he sent Qul Baba,’ his vakil and general, to Uzbeg 
Sultan with the request that he would deliver up the Mirza. He 
observed the rights of kinduess and sent off the Mirza to Badakh- 
shin before Qul Baba arrived. Sulaiman came, after failure, to 
Kilab via Qaratagin. M. Shahrukh came forward with submissive 
language and proposed to divide the country according to the for- 
mer arrangement. M, Sulaiman had the dexterity (pakhtakar?) to 
refuse, and accepted Kishm asa fief. M. Shahrukh, owing to the 
wine of conceit and a love of praise, only paid attention to the 
words, and did not try to read the lines of the forehead, nor did 
he distinguish friend from foe. In a short time the word-sellers 
had a daily market, and the right-thinking had to sit in a corner. 
Mir ‘Imad, Mir Kalan, and Cicak Beg took charge of the adminis- 
tration, and the office of Bakhshi (army payments) fell again to Yar 
Beg. Avarice and envy made these men foolish, and they were 
continually squabbling with one another. On account of the neg- 
lect of the lord of the country (or perhaps of the village-headmen) 
the avarice of his ministers, and the ignorance of his servants, there 
was great confusion in men’s fiefs, and there was a brisk market for 
the sale® of villages, and the rank of folly became great. Kilib 444 








1 Or Iskandar. He died in 1583 | Bokhara 292 and 296, Abdullah's 
(991) Vambery. son Abdu-l-mumin put him to death. 
2 His Kokal tash or foster-brother 8 I have deviated from the text 
and governor of Herat. Vambery’s here, and adopted the reading of the 


a4 
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was given anew to Qadir Quli Koka, Qundaz to Qirci Beg, Talqiin 
to ‘Abdu-r-Rahman, Ghori to Mir Nizam, Kahmard to Khanjar ‘Ali, 
Andarab to Latfi Koka, Rustaq to Mast ‘Ali and Baqlan to Sherbal. 
At such an inauspicious time ‘Abdullah K. saw his opportunity and 
came to Badakhshin, and conquered that strong country without a 
battle. He always had had an eye on the Mirziis of Badakhshan, and 
when he learnt that they had not gone to the Shahinshah, and that 
they were quarrelling with one another, and neglecting the adminis- 
tration, he had recourse to violence. He sent a message that they 
should make over to him Ghori and Kahmard, and should send the 
Aimaqs of Turin—who for a long time had lived in that country 
(Badakhshin)—to him. M. Shahrukh made no reply, nor did he be- 
come more active. An idle report had been spread that the ruler 
of Taran was dead and that Qul Baba was preferring these requests. 
M. Shahrukh remained on this account in the profound slumber of 
indifference. In this state of affairs, while the hearts of the Miraiis 
were bad, the forts unsupplied, the soldiers distressed, friends in 
obscurity, and enemies in the enjoyment of success, the active foe 
arrived. The Mirzis fled to the defiles. Qiarci Beg joined the 
enemy, and Qundiz, which is the pillar of the country, was lost 
without a battle. Similarly Sherbal and some other Badakhshan 
officers took the road of disloyalty, while many remained with their 
families, and restrained their people from service. The Kilabians 
attached themselves to Muhammad Zaman and stood firm. Who- 
ever spends his time in sloth and in looking after his own comfort, 
and defers the good treatment of men to the day of calamity, will be 
left alone in the world of social life, and shall not receive help. 
The knitting together of hearts is produced by abundant attention 
in the time of prosperity. Those who are infatuated with the world 
do not open the door of warmth of affection until they have fallen 
into difficulty. Till then they keep the shops of gentleness closed ! 
When the Mirzas had brought things to such a pass, every one to 
whom they applied turned away. Being helpless they abandoned 





LO. MSS. Instead of bazar khid 
_ farosht u paya kharrami of the text, 
and which means the “bazar of 
self-selling and the degree of plea- 


sure,” they have dahfaroshi, “the 
sale of villages,” and payu khari, 
“the rank of asinism.” 


4, 
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be eager to help bite A ioc a Thong their old servants would 
: , st of them did not come forward. On 
Recount of the excessive ice and snow, and the turning away of old 
iniends, they could not remain there, and came to Panjhir, ? which 
isa dependency of Kabul. Their idea was that if M. Hakim helped 
them, they would try to recover their home. Otherwise they would 
seek protection at the court of the Shahinshah. From the time that 
M. Sulaiman had been exalted by doing homage at the holy thres- 
hold, and had sold the desire of conquering Badakhshin for a 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz, he had felt ashamed, and would not turn 
his face to the august court. M. Shahrukh’s wish was that he might 
unite himself to eternal dominion, and as in the time of his pros- 445 
perity he had not behaved well to the Kabulis, he wished to go 
to India by the hill-route and without seeing M. Hakim. M. Hakim 
sent for M. Sulaiman, and after treating him with respect sent him to 
the Lamghanat, and assigned some villages to him there. Shah 
Muhammad M., the son * of Shahrukh, was with M. Sulaiman. M. 
Shahrukh was arrested and made over to Shadman Hazara. He 
was to keep count of him (awara sizad) and not let him go to India. 
‘he Mirza with his three sons, the twins Hasan and Husain, and 
Badi-z-zaman, their mother, and some servants, in all about thirty 
persons, remained in those hilly defiles of the Haaarjat with a 
thousand * inconveniences and disgusts, and thought every day would 
be his last. By the wonders of destiny a report arose that Abdullah 
K. had been defeated, and that the Kilabians had been successful 
against him. The Hazara (Shadman), who had had other thoughts, 
took the road of hope and sent off the Mirza towards Badakhshan. 
Fearing lest that savage should change his mind, he, after marching 
some distance, went off to a pathless place, and after fighting his 
way through ravines rested in Kahmard. The rural Gia 
there gathered round him, and in a short time it appeared that the 





1 In Badakhshan. But perhaps 
some place outside Badakbshan 1s 


ant, eg. the Bazarak Pass. See 
bene dte 7 | the Khaibar carayan. : 
o Or ‘Panjhir JIL 41. ItisN. | 4A. F, puns on the word Hazara, 
f¢ Kabul , | meaning both L000 and a country. 
of Kabul. 


8 1.0. MS, 236 does not call him 
the son of Shahrukh. Shah Muham- 
mad is mentioned again as being in 
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above report (of ‘Abdullah’s death) was not true, and that the a 669 ‘ 
Kilabiais were shut up in the defiles. The Mirzi went off to tunaway. As they were galloping, two road | 
attack Talgafi.'! Meanwhile news came that Kilab had been taken separated. ‘The enemy sent staal shah ee a 
and that an army had been sent to drive ® forward the Aimags. front, and the Mirza crossed it ie : age Bo o be in 446 
His companions scattered and his condition became worse than He now breathed safely. His young son Hasan e ies = baie 
before. He could not remain where he was, nor could he turn his This leony -aoumy Arena Raa thus Time pe nan 
face to go back. He was nearly falling into the hands of the enemy. eneveonen the news came that M. Silaimin was 7 pei 
fai eeilttiotawnaeftorte: he re secu aE alin (the icy, >t” Najrio. The Mirza joyfully went there and paid his cone ae 
not the city) and he met Ai Eee eRe Along. M. Hakim s% this time of happiness, Siyindak K. came from M. Hakim ante Gore 
had, on the strength of the same report (of the success obthe sires : ES: of friendship. As Ghee sie of his evil dis- 
ESnlAnns); given him leave to go to Badakhshin. He was now Fane this was @ new grief to them. They did not know that he 
waiting at this station for reinforcements. They now came to ie: been rebuked by the enbliwis.cout a 
recognize one another’s quality somewhat, and consulted about ae eorry for what he het) doug 03a frien 
remedying * matters. Suddenly some Unbegs raised the dust of cori i . ae prac = : the messes aa 
Seats, AWORE tis. tithe Shei of a son hed caused M- mares i oe ve the upshot of the affair, and ascertain if the , 
Shahrnkh’s countenance to shine. They left it with a country Ps x Ee cept + time a courier of Kuar Main Singh 
woman and went off in haste. Mihr Ali, Qadir Bardi, Jahangir ~~ > ; petal of oe Sula ae 
eae : » We ; gir, ae ashamed to go to court, and whose hopes were fixed on M. Hakim 
' : ‘ a i eg and others Were coming close behind them.’ At dawn stayed where he was. M. Shahrikh proceeded to the court. He 
| Ss. eian cine a eaaet ene i la As loft the» mother of the ‘trins and one son and some old followers 
ed and he was (bab-wrt@n) near Carikaran to search for the child who had been lost. 


thr %; 5 a a iS . * 
hrown. M. Shahrakh dismounted and tendered his horse. That He himself went off by the Daman-i-Koh to Daka. A large caravan 
was waiting there and was in a state of alarm on account of the 


% too ran off. One of the companions got off his horse and gave it 
and mounted M. Sulaiman, and M, Shahrukh cleverly caught the » brigands, He chose their companionship. In the caravan were his 
- aunt Khanzada Khanim and Shih Muhammad M. (his son), M. - 
e to go to India. The Mirza E 


Hakim had given them leavi 
(Shahrukh) by the connivance of Shati Afghan proceeded by that 




















| Batak. There is also the~ 4 Text, “becdra,” “ helpless,” but 















pee on en ards,” but the | earagar seems more likely, and is 
; uama has | t. ; : ; 2 
ROaral ty", s. given in the variant and the 1.0. iffi i v t t d, the narrow parts were = 
“ That is, to drive the Aimaqs to MS, 236. e difficult pass. In every bit they traversed, narrow Pp - 
_ ‘Tranzoxiana, It seems that ‘Abdul- 5 i ah * ‘ 
lah claimed them as his subjects and ras aed aageae : L'The text has Ley 9 bw! ys dar MM, Sulaiman got lands in the Lam- 
m Re atte 2 z é = = a aad ane is son-in-law M. Ha- 
loon Gls them back from the Mir- wards killed in the Khaibar. ‘The » Isa u babra. ‘There are variants and chen pee his son pee: 
is. We shall find later that ‘Abdul- baggage was with them and when {I think the true reading 1s shed} yo kim, and this agrees with tht 
1 ou 9) ly y dar Alsat u Najrao. There tions of Alsa7 and Taine ee also 
J, 11407 andn.l. and 411, i 


a's son, ‘Abdu-l-mumin, excited the Uzhegs came up they proceeded 
\ are two Tumans or districts in the yar 
-din mentions in the T.A 


i aie ee << b N. and B. of Kabul, J II. 411, and S 
had time to escape (qbalnima). : b , J, 1. 411, Se 8 
sn ; ‘ thei mes nearly agree with the copy penes me, a ginning 

ae Hs of the Bist year, that M. Hakim as- 


reading in 1.0. MS. 286 which has : Vee : ; 
tye y ted} yo dar Alsa Nohra. In signed Istalif to beste ee ie 
Badayani, Lowe 355, we have Asala this must have been when he hrst 


or Asa. We are told by A. F. that came, re 


6 Takawar, “an amb! horse or 
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closed with stones by the wicked people of the ravine. In the more 
difficult places the Tarikians (the Raushinis) blocked the path. 
Shati out of craft sent Qanghar Bai, Jahangir, Khanjar Ali, Yar Beg 
and Abdal, each one of whom was the Rustum of the age, to that 
evil crew on pretence of giving a message, and had them treacher- 
ously slain. His idea was that night would throw its dark shadow, 
and then a difficult business would become easy. When a watch of 
day remained, something of the state of things became known, and 
they turned back from Ali Masjid. The Tarikifin were emboldened 
and came out to fight. The consternation of the traders affected the 
soldiers and they lost courage. Life and property were plundered. 
M. Shahrukh fought bravely. He fell from his horse, but by his 
efforts and the help of Khadang Beg he mounted again and once 
more performed masterpieces of bravery. His son Badi‘u-zaman ' 
fell from his horse, but by the help of Jan ‘Ali got to the station. 
By dint of fighting he (Shahrukh) got out of the ravine, and at the 
end of the night rested in Daka. In the morning he considered 
what he should do, and saw no protection except in the hills of 


447 Badakhshin. At this time he learnt that M. Sulaiman was in the 


neighbourhood. He got some comfort by seeing him, but was 
grieved by the death of his newly-born son. The Aimaqs had loyally 
concealed him and cherished him. On the first occasion, when they 
(Shahrukh and Sulaiman) were staying together in the Langhanat he 
had sent for him, and had left him in the kind guardianship of M. 
Sulaiman. “A flower passed away from life, without fruiting.” ’ 
M. Hakim had sent M. Sulaiman to the Lamghanat according to the 
former arrangement. At this time an army of M, Hakim’s arrived, 
and represented that an order had come from the Shaihinshah’s court 
to the effect that M. Shahrukh should be escorted in a suitable 
manner, and that it had been nominated for this service. Though 
he was somewhat rejoiced at this good news, yet he did not believe 
in it much until they turned back after having traversed the 
Khaibar, and the officers, who were in the neighbourhood of the 





1 
| 


1 Slain by his younger brothers 2 The MSS. and the Lucknow ed. 
in the 18th year of Jahangir’s reign, haye bar ‘nachida, “ without gather- 
1628. B. 313, Tfizuk 860 and Iqbal- ing fruit.” 
nama 208-04, ‘i | : 


. 





CHAPTER LXXIX, 671 
From thene ie oui ae ne abe os fitting hospitality. 
ane ean fence se ase a tranquil mind and a glad heart. 
ausuenien ae a fe i : ie bE a been separated from he 
ae ne é: ad fallen into the hands of an Uzbeg during 

: g ) and on the occasion of the hurry-seurry 
MET) the Uzbeg’s eyes had fallen upon the baggage. He had 
left the child and gone hastily after the baggage. A slave was on 
the watch, and he took up the child and brought it to Sal Aulang, 
and made it over to the mother whose heart had long been consumed 
with sorrow. When M. Shahrukh crossed the Indus this good news 
was a happy presage to him. The fief-holders everywhere gave him 
a warm welcome, and when he came to Lahore, Rajah Bhagwant 
Das held a great feast. He also accompanied® him on his journey. 
Prince Daniel was sent to receive him one stage from Fathpar, and 
he was accompanied by many grandees, On 28 Dai,’ 3 January 
1585, he was exalted by doing homage, and there was a daily 
market of hospitality. As the world’s lord reads the roll of the 
heart from the lines on the forehead, he perceived the characters of 
nobleness in the Mirza, and taking him by the hand of kindness, he 
showed him favour. The star of his fortune which had sunk rose 


again. Hveryone of the faithful exiles, who had quafted the bitter 


cup of adversity, gathered the bliss of prosperity. 
Tf a profound glance * be given to all the Badakhshis it will 
of pure intelligence has been removed from that 


appear that the pearl 


1 Of. Badayaini, Lowe 350 and have been some time at Fathpur be- 


TA. beginning of 80th year (not 
translated in Elliot). 

2 Badaydni, Lowe 352. | 

8 Nizd@mu-d-din puts the arrival 
of Shahrukh at Fathpar into the 
30th year, 993 a. See Elliot V. 
447. Both he and Badayani state 
that Man Singh’s letter announcing 
the arrival of Shahrukh at the Indus 
arrived on 1 Zi-l-q‘ada 992-25 Octo- 
ber 1584. If this date is correct, 
Shahrukh must have travelled very 
slowly from the Indus, or he must 


fore be was presented. 

4 These reflections are obscurely 
expressed and there isa word—zana- 
ne—of which I do not see the force, 
The 1.0. MSS. have samdna, and it 
may be that this is the right read- 
ing and that it is in izdfat with 
Badakhshan and that the meaning 
js “That Badakhshi of the Age.” 
Apparently what A. F. means is that 
if we look at the Badakhshis, then. 
Shahrukh’s yemoyal from them was 
like removing a rare pearl from a 
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troubled land of indiscretion, and if a comparison be made with the 
far-sighted ones of the sublime court it will appear that simplicity 
has been transferred to the school of the acquisition of wisdom. 
Hail to the glorious fortune which at the time exerts itself in testing 
piety and in the knowledge of mankind! ‘The raw material of the 
simple-minded here acquires a refined soul, and their countenances 


448 are brightened by varied knowledge. The Mirza by the action of 


Fortune, which is the awakener of the slumbrous but well-inten- 
tioned, awoke from sleep and became possessed of auspiciousness, 
for by this lucky circumstance he obtained exaltation. 

One of the occurrences was the defeat of M‘asim K. Kabuli. 
Tt has been related what happened to the army in Bhati on ac- 
count of selfishness and envy. Shahbaz K. spoke in a lofty manner 
and decided to go to court, and the Bihar officers, with the excep- 
tion of Muhibb Ali K., abode in their estates. From prudential! 
motives ‘Isa did not leave his home, but M‘agiim, at his instigation, 
came to Sherpiir * and some rebels took possession of the country up 
to Maldah, twelve kos from Tanda. Though Wazir K. had not the 
courage to rely upon the daily-increasing fortune and to resolve 
upon fighting, yet he stood firm and guarded that great city and 
many other places. The sazéwals by right behaviour and bitter 
speeches turned back Shahbaz K. and made the fief-holders of Bihar 
accompany him and act in unison. An order was issued to Shahbaz 
K. to the effect that if he wanted more troops, Rajah Todar Mal, 
Mattalib K., S. Jamal Bakhtiyar and many other able and zealous 
servants would be sent to him. He replied that he had plenty of 
troops and that his whole soul was set upon accomplishing the task. 
On 18 Dai, 28 December 1584, he entered Bengal and applied him- 





place where it was not appreciated, wanderings in Noer's Akbar, transla- 
and if we look to the society into tion II, pp. 121-29, 

which he entered at Fathpiir, then it 1 See Elliot VI. 77. 

was the case of an honest simpleton ? T think this is Sherpir Peringlit 
coming into intellectual society. in Bikrampir, the Serrepore of Fitch. 
Jahangir’s account of Shahrukh, See B.J.A.8.B. for 1878, p. 230 note, 
Price 85, may be compared with the j; and Taylor’s Topography of Dacca 
remarks of A. F, There is a good 108. Taylor says that Serripir was 
a of Sulaiman and Shahrukh’s destroyed by the Kirtinasa. Ap- 


yg 
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self to the conquest of Bhati. On the banks of the Jamuna! he 
learnt that M‘agim K. had halted in Sherpir,? and that he did not 
imagine that the imperialists would cross the river, Bewilderment? 
seized the brave men among the rebelsand they fled without fighting. 
Shahbiz K. set himself to cross and to adyance. The officers had 
no heart for this, but Ram Das and Khwajagi Fath Ullah by 
skill and energy left no room for pretexts and sloth, Willing or 
unwilling, they had to cross the great river. When they came near 
the rebel, he fled in distress, Some prisoners were made and much 
booty obtained. Success unveiled her countenance. As it was not 
proper to leave the country unprotected and that all should follow 
the fugitives, and as most officers were not single-hearted, Shahbaz 
K. wished to leava Sidiq K. and some others midway, and to advance 
in person with the rest of the troops. Men did not agree to this, 
At last, Shahbiz, Shah Qiali K., Mahram and others stayed there, 
and Said K., Wazir K., Sadiq K., Muhibb Ali K., Saiyid ‘Abdullah K, 
and others sent off on 8 Bahman. Ram Das and Khwajagi Fath 
Ullah accompanied * them. They made such a march that when 
the enemy heard of their approach they evacuated the country, 
and the territory which had been lost was again taken possession 
of, Some booty was obtained and then the officers returned to 
Sherpir.6 By celestial aid the dust of dissension and the tumult of 
rebellion were dispersed, and victory declared itself. The enemy 


was discomfited. 





‘ently it is the Feringhibazar of | “the conquest of Bhatt,” This seems 
te ae E. Idarkpur. | to make better sense. The rebels fled 
vir & apparently the Ganges | on Shahbaz's approach nuit M‘agim 
was astonished, not thinking that 
Shahbaz would cross the river. It 
appears also from Elliot Wil. Ae 
that the sentence in question occurs 
before the sentence which mentioned 
the Jamina. 


and not the Janai, or what is now 
known as the Brahmaputra. See 
LG. VIL. 134, old ed. The quotation | 
from the Araish-i Mahfil, Hlliot VI. 
78n., is & paraphrase of a passage 
in the Ain. | 


A is a i i 3. have bamini, “in 

4 y Shi ar Feringhi or ‘ The 1.0, MSS. Pe ae 

ER : i lina gu ' order to inspect, ” and the Iqbalnama 
ering) . | 


3 has bdmint u sdzawalr. 
8 ears from the I.0. MSS. | i 
a hiie GR ed. that this sen- | 5 Ib is Sherpar Miunos in LO. 
Fa e is misplaced here. Tt should | MSS. and also in Elliot VI. 77. 


tence 
ely after the words 


come in immediat 


85 





449 
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One of the occurrences was the defeat of Dastam Qiqshal.! He 


was one of the ringleaders among the rebels. 


From men’s want of 


courage and the concourse of base people he became powerful. At 
the time when the victorious army collected in Sherpir,’ M‘asim 
hurried off towards Fathibad® in the direction of Orissa. That 
vain-imagining * one remained in this neighbourhood (that of Sher- 
pur). His idea was that in this way the imperialists would be split 
up into two forces, and that he might thus be successful. Before 
news came about M‘asim, Dastam increased his commotion at a dis- 
tance of twelve kos from the imperial camp. Shah Qali K. Mahram, 
Muhibb ‘Ali K., Rajah Gopal Das, Mirzida ‘Ali K., Khwaja Baqir® 


and other brave men went off to give him battle. 


Khwaja Muqim ® 


who had come there as a waq‘a-nayis (intelligencer or recorder) 


joined them as an? Amin. 


The news of coming of the battle-lovers 


robbed the enemy of firmness, and the officers pursued him to 


Shihzadpir ° and then returned. 


1 His death is mentioned later. 
A.N. III. 462. 

2 Apparently this is Sherpir 
Feringhi, which seems to add a 
fourth to the Sherpirs mentioned 
in J.A.8.B. for 1874, p. 283 note. 
Perhaps, however, it is Sherpur 
Murea. 

8 Fathabad corresponds to Farid- 
par and part of Jessore ete. [atia- 
bas is marked on De Barros’ map, 
J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 108, as a town in 
the direction of Orissa from Dacca. 

4+ The Bib. Ind. makes a new clause 
after shitaft as if the vain-imagin- 
ing one were Dastam, and I have 
translated the passage accordingly. 
But I am inclined to think that this 
1s wrong. ‘The vain-imagining one 
is probably M‘agsim who went to 
Fathabad and remained there, think- 
ing that this would lead to a division 
of the imperial forces (as indeed it 

did). Apparently Dastam advanced 





to within 12 kos of the imperial 
camp, in ignorance of M‘agim’s 
flight. Presumably he came from the 
Ghoraghat side where the Qaqshals 
had their homes. 

5 The Iqbalnama has Baqar Angari. 

6‘ I do not think this can be the 
father of Nigamu-d-din. The M‘aagtr 
Rahimi MS. J.A.S.B. mentions a 
Khwaja Muqim who was alive in 
1024 or 1025, 1615 A.D. This could 
hardly be the man who was in service 
at the time of Babur’s death in 1580. 
Moreover the Iqbalnima says he is 
now called Wazir K. and has a 
mangab of Rs. 2,000. 

7 The text has “ with thirty men”, 
but the variant bamini as an Amin 
or in order to inspect, is supported 
by the 1.0. MSS. and the Iqbalnama 
and must, I think, be right. 

8 The pargana meant is probably 
that in Sarkar Jinnatabad J. II. 121. 
There is also one in Baqirganj, id. 
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sen Pa the occurrences was that the victorious troops were 
: 0 two bodies. Inasmuch as evil thoughts and selfish 
Views: turn wisdom into foolishness, and fill the ear of the under- 
standing with the quicksilver of insouciance, the holy counsels (of 
Akbar) Were of no avail. Shahbéz K. was made furious by the 
evil thoughts of his companions, and lost moderation. Sadiq K. got 
disgusted with the work and gave vent to his feelings by his langu- 
age. ‘Though the officers had life-sacrificing courage, they did not 
possess along with it practical wisdom, so that they might carry on 
their king and master’s work and lay aside selfish views, and regu- 
late the feast of friendship. As they could not carry out their own 
designs, they indulged in wrath and destructive desires. They left 
the highroad of justice on one side and went on a pathless course. 
Though they used to bring the word “ loyalty”’ on their lips, how 
shall! I write that they had no share of honesty? Apparently they 
had taken the usual share (of this quality) in this rose-garden of joy! 

In the books of instruction composed by those who have chaunted 
the lay of loyalty, two classes are reckoned. First, there are those 
who choose singleheartedness (or Unity) when combined with their 
own advantage, and in this way raise higher the rank of their self-will, 
But though this class is separated somewhat from traffickers, yet the 
discerning do not give the name of singleheartedness to such slaves 
of selfishness, and do not attach value to their adhesion. The 
second class is that of the noble truth-seekers who keep their altruistic 
hearts filled with the light of love, and are pre-eminent among the 
chosen ones of the Creator. More wonderful still, the capital of 450 
success comes in heaps to this class, as fodder for cattle comes * 
to the husbandman! Hnough of many words and little substance ! 
Those men (the officers) seized upon harsh language and severity at 
a time when gentleness was befitting. 





to mean Akbar'’s court, and A. P. 
says these men had as much loyalty 
as most of the courtiers had. 

2 I suppose this means that it 
comes spontancously without effort. 
Artificial grasses are not, or at least 
were not, known in India, 


134, but that seems too far east and 
south. 

L The meaning is that though the 
officers had no right to be continu- 
ally talking about loyalty, they were 
not altogether dishonest. They 
had apparently the ordinary share of 
it. The“ rose-garden of joy" seems | 
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At this time the commotion of M‘agim K. was discussed, and 
it was resolved that as the enemy was in two places, so the victorious 
soldiers should be divided into two armies, and address themselves to 
service. On 20 Bahman, about 1 March 1585, Wazir K. Shah 
Quli K. Mahram, Sadiq K., Muhibb ‘Ali K., Rajah Gopal Das, 
Kicak ! Khwajah and others took upon themselves the task of 
defeating M‘agim K., and so separated. S‘aid K., Shahbaz_K. 
Bahadur K., Saiyid ‘Abdullah K., Mirzada ‘Ali K. Babii Mankli, and 
Aba Bikr, and Ormaz the brothers of Tarson K., ‘Timar Badakhshi, 
Shah Qasim and others remained where they were, and occupied 
themselves in putting down the evildoers in that quarter. The 
private disputes which occurred every day were at an end, and 
each body went off to do service. 

One of the occurrences was that the ruler of Kashmir sent his 
son to court. When Yasuf K. saw himself cherished and exalted 
at court, he sent his eldest son Y‘aqib thither with the rarities of 
the country in order that he might gather bliss in the service of 
H.M., and also might be a reminder of himself in the august assem- 
blage. On 29 Bahman, 9 February 1585, he arrived and performed 
the kornigh, and became the® subject of favours. 





! Perhaps this is the Khwajah himself, and had at first sent a boy 
Kasak or Kisik whom Gulbadan Be- (Haidar) who was not fit for service, 
gam seems to refer to as a writer. and then Y‘aqib who was not free of 
Mem. translation. O.T.F. 163 and madness and wickedness. It was 
note. such language as this which led 

2 Haidar Malik says, 1.0. MS. | Y‘aqib to fly to Kashmir after having 
510, p, 185a, that Akbar was not been about two years in Akbar's 
pleased with Yusuf for sending court at Fathpir. 


Y‘aqib. He said Yisuf had not come 


& 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 
Marriace or Prince Surpan Sein. 


Those who are awakened of heart and profoundly intelligent, 
never neglect five points, but regard them as the great methods of 
doing the will of God. The first is to regard man’s corporeal frame 
as a Divine building and so to watch over it. They reform the 
wicked by severe language, and severe action, and by exiling and 
imprisoning them, Secondly, they guard the camp of wisdom 
from the strong gale of self-indulgence, and do not drop from their 
hands the proper measuring rod for the edification of their outer 
and inner nature. Thirdly, they control their desires—with which 
the issues of things in matters spiritual and temporal are bound up— 
and keep them in their proper place. Fourthly, they subject 
lust and wrath to wisdom, and do not prey upon men’s honour. They 
treat high and low with respect, and so keep the garden of dominion 
verdant. Fifthly, in arranging marriages they are especially care- 
ful about race on both sides,' so that there may be good offspring. 
The effect of putting (good) seed into a saline soil illustrates the 
value of this precaution. God be praised. The sovereign of our 451 
time has succeeded in every thing and has raised aloft the standard 
in the matter of marriages! If, as in 
the case of those who have chosen celibacy, there be no marriages, 
then the great fountain-head of humanity shall become ee 
and the stream of Divine benevolence shall sink into the o. 
‘And if the jewel of equality be obscured, the limpid waters ae 
will soon become brackish. Hence it oceurred to the ene oe : ti 
he ought to bring a jewel of chastity into the ae 0 ; a 
of the mansion of sovereignty—Prince Sulfan Selim—so that by thi 
there might be a frosh illumination of the hall of fort 


of achievement, especially 


present es 


rr should be superior. The disquisi- 
tion may be compared with the chap- 
ter on marriages in the Ain. B. 277. 


1 The original contains the meta- 
phor of a doubt thread, the meaning 
being that both bride and groom 
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At this time it was represented to H.M. that Rajah Bhagwan Dis 
Kacwaha, who held high office, and who had lofty lineage and abili- 
ties, had a daughter whose purity adorned her high extraction, and 
was endowed with beanty and graces; and that it was the wish of 
her family that she should bo united to the prince. H.M. accepted 
their wish, and made a number of persons joyful. Hxperienced 
persons were appointed to make the arrangements, and in a short time 
the private and public hall (daulatkh@na) was decorated. There 
were glorious feasts and assemblies, and there wasa daily market 
of gifts. There were marriage presents and scattering of largesse 
according to the usages of the great. On 5 Isfandarmaz (about 16 
Febuary 1584) H.M. and the principal men of the kingdom visited 


had 
the Rajah’s abode, and the marriage took place. On the same day 
the pure form was conveyed to the chamber of fortune, and the 
bridal night of joy was celebrated. a 

Verse. 

b= Hail to State and Church, for this glorious wedding 

Ee Has taken place and given form to realm and religion. 

In dominion’s palace they have, for the light of the Shah's 


eyes (Selim), 
Decked a bridal alcove like beauteous eyelashes. 





My spiritually and physically elder brother 8S. Abi Faig Faizi 

cs prod ced an ode, each line of which gave the date of this great 
event. — 

roe 








e ’ _ Verse. 

Hail to the pearl-scattering marriage of Sultan Selim 
Which gives glory to the year of hope, 

By the fostering care of tho sun * of Aquarius 

There has come a conjunction of the moon * and Venus. 






























of the four lines yields by | din, may be referred to; Lowe 352. 
ite 993, | The marriage was really “pearl 

e 1 scattering” according to Nigamu-d- 

din, for the bride’s father Bhagwan 
ie. conieae pegs, on giles 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THe Disarace or Mozarrar GUJARATI FOR THE THIRD TIME. 452 


x. At this season, when the Age was in the flash of joy, 
y and mortals were embracing delight, happy-footed couriers came 
from the province of Gujarat and conveyed the tidings of fresh 
victories. They raised a high tent for thanksgivings to God, and 
the tongue of the ruler! of the world uttered marriage-blessings. 
A wise man, who makes the increase of glory the adornment of 
supplication to God, and whose prudence increases from time to 


: ‘ time in this season of the slipping of the foot of discretion, will 


assuredly be assisted by the celestial superintendents of affairs. 
The fortune of the Shahinshah tells of this, and this noble volume 
ee rehearses somewhat of it. 

-It has been mentioned that base and wicked men made the 
worthless Mogaffar an instrument of turbulence, and now, in — 
spite of abundance of men and money, he, time after time, failed 

truck with shame. It was now time that the hare-brained | 
bers, but as selfishness de- 








and was § 
one should awake from his careless slum 


















: 3 prived him of vision, and he considered what was his loss to be — 
his gain, and as fortune had given him some worldly goods and 
had raised him up in order that he might become intoxicated 
and fall info the pit of disgrace, he foolishly imagined that these 
things were the materials of greatness. Many wished-for things 

ob come together also in the houses of tradesmen, but they are not 
the materials of power and grandeur. That is a ray from the 
i Divine halo, and it comes not into the hands by striving. Pert 
Perse. per 
In the garden, the gourd lifts its head beside the cypress 
Such exaltation is put brief. , Soe 
Between the cypress and the gourd the heay 
a Which head is worthy of sublimity. — 







MS. 286 karkardar instead of the 


LT read with the 1.0. 
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Many laudable qualities must unite in a son of man before he 
be fit for the diadem of ruler and be a suitable throne-oceupant. I 
with my stammering tongue cannot enumerate them. But some- 
thing may be said, and a sketch may be made. Ist, He must 
have sublime intelligence in order that he may understand the 
degrees of noble deeds, and may bring forth the Truth. 2nd, At 
the time of administering justice he must make no difference 
between relatives and strangers, between friends and foes, so that 
the oppressed who have neither force nor gold, may obtain redress, 
and that evildoers and oppressors may sit in the byelane of failure. 
3rd, He must have God-given courage in order that the might of 
tyrants may not withhold him from doing justice, and that he 
may not be agitated in time of commotion. 4th, Laboriousness. 
In ruling the world he must not separate the night from the day, 
and not prefer ease to toil. 5th, Magnanimity. Silver and gold 
must have no weight in his heart’s antechamber, and he must by 
liberality and largesse subdue to himself a mercenary world. 6th, 
‘A wide tolerance, so that he endure the disagreeables of fortune 
with an open brow, and he not led by failure into the narrownesses 
of grief. 7th, Differences in religion must not withhold him from 
his duty of watching, and all classes of men must have repose, 80 


458 that the shadow of God may confer glory. 8th, Increasing Love. 


He must be grieved by men’s distresses, and endeavour by kind- 
ness to remove them, so that the refractory and crooked in their 
ways may bind the burden of obedience upon their shoulders, and 
that the dust of doubleness may be swept from the pleasant hall 
of his dominions. 9th, He must bring choice deliberation to bear 
upon his work and do well what is proper for the time, so that 
the thornbrake of evil may be rooted out, and the troubled house 
of the world have repose. 10th, Little passion. He must cast 
away unfitting desires, and not depart from wisdom, so that wrath 
may not prevail, and daily-increasing [Fortune may show her 
countenance. 11th, He must take opinions, and not rely on his 
own knowledge and perception. He must inquire of the able. 
He must not disclose his secrets to every one, and let him not 
incur! the reprobation of the acute and right thinking, so that 
loss of Fortune may not accrue to him, but happiness be always 





aed 


1 The meaning of this clause is not clear. 


a 


sa 
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y always precede his actions, and the cult of proof be his 

Eee oe ee be moved from his course by perceiving 

2 g , and may not by altercation be made im- 
patient of research. 

In fine, as Mogaffar had no part or lot in these qualities, and 
abundance of desires had made him silly, he did not turn his rein, 
though his brainless head had twice struck against the stone of ruin, 
but increased in turbulence. He opened ont the collections of 
treasure, and made a great: show. Fly-like slaves of gold gathered 
round him and he went to the town of Gondal' fifteen kos from Jiina- 
garh and stirred up strife. He made friendship with Amin.K? Ghori 
and the Jam. The landowners took money on pretences, and were 
always meditating some other purpose. That wicked man (Mozaffar) 
had seated himself in the ambush of opportunity. When the vic- 
torious troops returned, and the receipts ® of the fief-holders became 
less on account of the disturbances, and there was some dis- 
organization, the turbulent fellow saw that his time had come and 
stirred up the dust of dissension. ‘The Khan-khinan left Qulij K. 
along with some able servants in charge of Ahmadabad, and appointed 
two armies, each to go in a different direction. Medint Rai, Beg 
Muhammad Toqbai, Saiyid Lad, Saiyid Bahadur, Kamran Beg, 
Ram Cand, Udai Singh, Khwajam Bardi, and others were left in the 
village of Hadila* seven kos from Dandiqa-Miyan® Bahadur ; 
Mahmid Sabzawari, S. Muhammad Haravi, Mir Muhibb Ullah, 
Mir 3 arafu-d-din, Bunyad Beg; Bhipati Rai, were left in Paranti,° 
eight kos from the city ; and Saiyid Qasim and the Saiyids of Barha 
were left in Pattan. He himself set off on 12 Azar, 22 November, 





1 Gondal, capital of the Gondal 

State and N.-E. Janagarh. . 

2 Son of Tatar K. and consequent- | 

© cit a --CARRCANE ia 

ly grandson of Sultan ‘Alaa d-din get paid. i : 

ae Sikandari), The Jam is ap- $20 m, N.E. Dandaqa. Elliot V. 
rently Satarsal of the family of 489. nd bo 

te balk of Jhalawar. Elliot Vv. 6 Corrected in errata from Biyan. 

538, But it seems that a Jhalawar 6 Text Berahi (). shane om 

Rajah was driven out and migrated 30 m. N. Abmadabad (Elliot). he 


to Kac and founded Nawwanagar. Parrantaje of Bayley’s map. 


See J. 11. 250. 
86 


8 ‘The M. Ahmadi says that little 
could be obtained from the fiefs, 
and consequently the sepoys did not 
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1584, in company with Naurang K., Khwaja Nigimu-d-din Ahmad 
and other brave men to chastise Mozaffar. He was in Morbi, and 


was waiting for the landholders (lit. was keeping his eye on the road 454 


of the zamindars). He was sending evil men in every direction to 
collect funds, and he caused Radhanpir ! to be plundered. 

At this time Mozaffar became distracted by the news of the 
approach of the imperial army. He went off to Kharari® (?) and 
Rajat *® Kot, which is a large city in Kathiwar. The Khan-khanan 
left his camp behind him and went on rapidly. From Biramgaon + 
to Kharari there was no cultivation for sixty /os, and the warriors 
had to carry their provisions with them. Mozaffar was unable to 
make a stind anywhere, and went off to the mountains of Barda.° 
These are high mountains near the ocean. They are thirty kos long 
and ten broad, are well-watered, and produce abundance of wild 
fruits. Dwarka ‘lies twenty kos to the north of them. The imperial- 
ists established themselves in that country. On perceiving this, 
the landholders came forward in a supplicating manner. They 
represented that the ill-fated one had come there of his own 
accord, that they were not in league with him, and that they were 
loyal. Amin K. Ghori agreed that he would send his own son to 
serve. Mir Aba Turab went and brought the son, and the nursling 
of his (Amin Ghori’s) wishes was fostered. The agents of the Jam 
represented that Mogaffar was behaving presumptuously forty /os 
away, and that if some active men were appointed, he would assuredly 





1 Capital of Radhanpir State near | Veerumgion of his map. It lies 
the Rann and W. Pattan. | W.N.W. Ahmadabad and not east 
2 Perhaps the Kharaghora of Bay- | as stated in Elliot. See also J. IT. 
ley’s map, west of Veerumgaon, i.e. 242. 
Biramgaon. More probably how- 6 Text Barra. See J. IT. 248 and 


ever it is the Garidhari of J, II. 258 note 3. They are near Porbandar 

as there is the variant there of Kara- and 12—18 m. from the coast. The 

ri Dharari. It is the Gariadhar of highest point of the cluster is Venu, 

Bayley’s map, apparently, and is in 1780 ft. (1. G. VI. 481), but in ac- 

South Kathiwar, in the district of count of Nawanagar id. XVIII, 419, 

Halaria, I. G. XIII. 94. Mount Venu is said to be 2057 feet 
8 Rajkot, capital of the State of above the sea! 

that name, 5 J. 11, 248, Itis really W.N. W. 
* Paramgaon in Blliot 488, but it of the Barda hills, 

is Biramgaon in Bayley and the 
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be captured. 


The Khan-khanan set ou 
him, 


but no trace of him could be f - acts en . 
had gone from that cae a ‘ft a oul 
Siena eee i 6 a a he hill-country of Barda. ‘The 
kh ‘ ei bands. One was put 
another under Nizamu-d din i 
was under Daulat K. Lodi. Bach band entered Rae 
country, The Rajputs there fought stubbornly and played away their 
That fertile country was plundered, and abundance of booty 
was obtained. ‘Though no trace could be found of the wretch, yet 
'e fraud * and tricks of the Jam were discovered. It appeared 
vat Mogaffar had gone to the Jam’s country, had left his son with 
him, and gone off towards Ahmadabad. The Khin-khinin paid no 
egard to this move, and addressed himself to the chastisement of 
1e Jim, He too, thinking that the imperial army would be con- 
fused on hearing of the departure of Mozaffar, collected daring 
men and advanced. After proceeding four kos he awoke from 


under Naurang K., 


lives. 





ie heavy slumber of self-conceit, and came forward with protesta- 
tions and fawnings. By the intervention of Rai Durga and Kalyan 
Rai his wishes were accepted. He sent his son Jaisa, the elephant 
Sherza, and other presents, and entered into the shelter of good 
service. ‘he Khan-khinan returned from within ten kos of Nawa- 


nagar,® which was his (the Jam’s) residence, and hastened to Ahmada- 455 


bad. There were rejoicings in Morbi on account of the report 
of the victory of the imperialists and the flight of the rebel. The 
latter by the help of the collusion of the landholders came to 
Ahmadabad, and a number of wicked mercenaries were collected. 
The troops which were in Hadala * united with those in Paranti.® 
The other fief-holders also prepared for war. ‘The presumptuous 


one, from apprehension ° that the forces would unite and make 





tij of the LG. XIX. 408. It is 35 

| miles N.N.E. of Ahmadabad. 

| 6 The word is andesha, fear or 
apprehension, but it appears to me 

| now more probable that the word is 
used here to mean expectation. It 
is used in this sense at p, 462, line 12. 
Mogaffar thought that the troops 
at Paranti and Hadala would join 


lt Only three columns are named. 
Perhaps the 4th was that wna 
manded by the Khan-khanan in 
person. 

2 Of. Elliot V. 489. 

8 M. Kathiawar, L G. XVIII. 421. 

4 Elliot, V. 439. 

Paranti appears to be the Paran- 
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his position difficult, came near Paranti, The imperial servants 
drew up their forces. Madan Cohan, Ram Cand, Udai Singh, 
Saiyid Lad, Saiyid Bahadur, Saiyid Shah ‘Ali, Bhupat Deccani, 
Gisi Das Rathor, Bagha Rathor, and others of the vanguard per- 
formed masterpieces of valour. Khwajam Bardi and other brave 
men of the centre joined in the fighting. Mozaffar fled, and 
though many of the victorious troops were wounded, yet the 
leaders of the enemy, such as Qurban ‘Ali Biharagi, S. ‘Abdullah, 
Salih Miana, Tamtam Husain, and Gada Beg, were killed. By the 
daily increasing fortune of the Shahinshah a great victory! was 
gained. Some of the rebels were killed, and some sent into obscurity, 
the commotion subsided, and the world’s lord on receiving the joy- 
ful news increased his devotion and his justice, and added another 
good omen ® to the glory of the marriage (Selim’s). 





him, and so he marched in that direc- | 1 Cf. Elliot V. 489. 
tion. Morbi, which is mentioned at 
p- 455 of text as the scene of re- marriage, but the news apparently 
joicings, is the Morvi of the LG. | arrived after that had taken place. 
XVIII. 4, and is the capital of a 

state of that name in Kathiawar. 


2 The victories occurred before the 
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BeGINNING OF THE 30TH YBAR FROM THE HOLY ACCESSION OF THE 
ieee eur 7 a r 
SHAHINSHAH, VIZ. THE YEAR SHAHRIYOR OF THE THIRD CYCLE. 

At this time of joy when the nuptial banquet was full of 
delights, the variegated spring illuminated the countenance of the 
age. The garden of dominion acquired new freshness. 


Verse. 


‘Tis the glorious feast of Farwardin, 

The market-day of the rose and the nasrin (wild-rose). 
What lacks the world for the nuptials ? 

The soul is light and the dower is heavy. 


After the lapse of six hours and fifty-seven minutes the hght- 
increaser of the nine heavens cast his rays on the mansion of Aries 
on the night of Thursday, 19 Rabi’-al-awwal 993, 10 or 11 March 
1585, Piety was made brilliant by the embroidery of joy, and there 
was a new palace of liberality. At the beginning of this august 
feast the officers of Berar were exalted by doing homage, and 
obtained princely favours. Berar is one of the southern courte 456 
An account of it has been given in the final yolume (the Ain). It 
was in the possession of Martaga Nagamu-l-Mulk. From lust! and 
bad companionship he departed from his proper work, and applied 
himself to the holy service of the spirits. This is a fearful task, ps 
one hardly to be executed by the emancipated ones pee un : 
the guidance of those who have mad? the journey. | c pe 
it be accomplished by those whose feet are caught in : e ; | es 
wickedness? Ina short time the shining jewel of ve pare : 
the dark ravine of madness, and realm and religion — ee : 

He became disgusted with external things and confine 








Shs Se ae ee 


i A, F, here repeats what 


he had said at p. 407. 
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communications by writing. Mercenary men took advantage of him 
and made him an ensample of madness. Salabat K. Carkas (Circas- 
sian) obtained sway over his insane disposition, and ruled the 
kingdom. He set about ruining the fief-holders of Berar. Mir 
Martaza! Sabzawari, who was the head of that body of men, to- 
gether with Khudawand* K. Mashhadi, Jamshed K. Shirazi, Canda 
Kx. Deceani, Sher K. Nohani and others, collected troops and hastened 
to Ahmadnagar. He (Salabat), under the leadership of Nizamu-| 
Mulk’s son, did battle with them. Many fell on both sides, but at 
last the Berarians were defeated, and Jamshed K. was made prisoner. 
They lost much property, and had no more the power to remain in 
the country and so turned the face of entreaty to this eternal domi- 
nion (Akbar’s). The officers of the borders kept them back and 
represented the case tothe august court. An order was issued to the 
effect that “our court is open to mankind, whoever is helpless and 
takes refuge there will obtain his desires.” At this auspicious time 
they arrived, and brightened the blackness of their fate. They 
received various favours, and obtained high office and fertile jagirs. 
livery day there was a fresh feast, and the records of the Age were 
filled with eulogy, One of the great officers begged that the daily ‘ 
increasing fortune would deign to adorn the feast. The sovereign, 
the granter of desires,—who is the joy-giver of the spiritual spring, 
—filled the place with light by his advent. 


Verse. 


The Shah sits on the throne and indulges in pleasantry, 
His heart seeks wisdom, and listens to cleverness, 


On the day of Farwardin (19th Farwardin) the world’s lord 
celebrated the feast of the sun’s exaltation (shar/’), and implored 
blessings from the incomparable God. 





1 B. 449. 6 A nobleman had the charge of 
2 He afterwards married A.F.’s | each day’s feast, and the meaning 

sister. See Badayaini, Lowe 384. | here seems to be that he begged 
B. 449. See also Darbari Akbari Akbar to be present. 

721. Cf. also Elliott V. 441 and 448 | 

and Badayfini, Lowe, 354. 
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Verse. 
May his name abide for ever. 
May his glory be always like Jupiter (?). 
From him I got a good name in the world. 
May there be a good fulfilment to him from the world. 


y During this great festival good servants were exalted by the 
inerease of their rank. Shihabu-d din Ahmad K, obtained the 
government of Malwa. Rajah Bhagwant Das was made a Panjhazari 457 
(5000), Rajah Todar Mal a Carhazari (4000), Zain K. Koka and Mir 
Yiisuf K. 2500, ‘Abdul Mattalib K. 1500, Rajah Askaran 1000, 
Hakim Abu |-fath 800, S. Farid 700, Mir Jamaln-d-din 600, Burhan- 
al-mulk 500. The writer of the noble volume was, without his 
having given any proof of service, exalted to the rank of a Hazari 
(1000). I hope that good service will show itself and vindicate 
the discernment of the world’s lord! All the commanders were 
distinguished by great favours. Also at this time Amir Fath Ullah 
Shirazi was made Amin-al-Mulk, and an order was issued that Rajah 
Todar Mal should conduct the financial and administrative officers 
of the empire according to the Mir’s counsels, and that he (the Mir) 
should bring to a conclusion the old transactions which had not been 
examined since the days of Mogaffar K. He was to report to 
HM. what occurred to his far-reaching intellect. ‘The Mir addressed 
himself to this important duty with an open mind, and in order to 
facilitate his proceedings, he submitted certain propositions (fusle), 
and made the exquisite replies thereto his guide. For the sake of 
information I have given them textually. 

Firstly.—The accountants have not rendered clear statements, 
and have not observed the sacred regulations. They have based this 
ss—which rests upon inquiry and inyestigation—on con sons 
and approximations, In the year when the whole emping became 
crown-land (khdlsa), the officers, on account of excessive work, could 
of the business and wrote down large sums as 


busine’ 


not go to the bottom ! 





means ocean, is used in a phrase 
for “ getting at the bottom of things.” 
I think that the word However jazi or jaz is right and 
i bably jarr in the sense of means that they could not go into 
is pro ; i 

“ bottom, foundation.” Possibly the details. 

word is bahr, for this word, which | 


| Text jaat a part. ‘The MSS. are 
not clear, but none of them seems to 


have jasu. 
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arrears, ‘They decided the matter upon the fifth ' or sixth share of 
the produce. The cunning got the joy of their hearts, while the honest 
fell into soul-exhausting trouble. ‘Those who had gone a little astray 
were kept back from paying by the enormity of the demand. If 
accounting were done according to knowledge, the former incon- 
veniences would cease. Secondly.—It was a regulation that the 
collectors of revenue should give receipts (ydfta) to the ryots and 
that they should make a list, and that the clerks should base their 
accounts thereon. Now, that arrangement (serishta) has been given 
up (lit. has gone from the hand), and whatever the khalga-collectors 
write in the names of the cultivators, and which they make the cloak 
of their.embezzlements, is accepted. It is right that in future the two 
documents? above named should be used. Thirdly.—The accounts 
are made up according to a perfect year (sal 8-i-k@mal) or according 
to krorbandi* papers which haye been written by hasty and inconsi- 





1'The words “fifth and sixth In the account of the ten years’ 


share”, panjam w shashm bakhsh, 
occur in the Ain in the chapter on 
the currency of the means of sub- 
sistence (with the difference of (a 
instead of u), and are translated by 
Colonel Jarrett 11. 57. “The 5th or 
6th produce of the soil.” A.B. is 
there treating of tribute, or reveiue, 
and he says that one kind is maqa- 
swmah (divided) and is the 5th or 6th 
share of the produce. 

Probably A. P. here means that the 
accountants reckoned the produce on 
the demand (here called baqaya, i.e. 
balances on arrears) at a very high 
figure and then demanded one-fifth 
and one-sixth thereof. 

2 Sanad. In B. 259 a sanad is 
defined as “a written statement of 
accounts.” 

8 A year, I presume, in which 
there was no loss of crops. A “ six- 
teen-anna year,” as it is sometimes 
called. 


settlement, Ain, Persian text I, pp. 
347, 848, we have on p. 348, line 
5, the phrase harsal jins-i 
This is translated in J. I], 88 by 
“the year of the most abundant 





kamal. 


harvest. The whole sentence there 
is: “The best crops were\taken into 
account in each year, and) the year 
of the most abundant harvest accept- 
ed, as the table shows.” Appar- 
ently, it was this system, which was 
begun on the 24th or 25th year, that 
caused Fath Ullah to object. See 
also J. II, 45, and note, where jins 
ka@mal is used to mean superior 
kinds of produce. 

* Cf. Badayani, Lowe 192. ‘The 
country was divided into tracts, 
each of which was reckoned equal 
to producing a kror of tankas. 
Badayini says many kroris died 
in prison. 
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as persons. In consequence of this many haye been imprisoned 
he Just course would be to base the demand, simply and honestly 
, 


on a series of years (paiwasta ! sal). 


Pourthly.—Owing to the som- 


nolence of the collectors, the agents (gomastagan) have been power- 


ful and have robbed? the cultivator. 


The Patwari rejects from his accounts (qardr wag‘a) private * 
documents and youchers—commonly known as “crude papers ” 
(kaghaz*-i-kham). The proper course is that whatever appears in 
them should be entered in his name and he should be responsible for 
the contents. If he (the patwari, or perhaps the collector) does not 


produce what his agents have taken, he should be obliged to refund 


1 T do not feel sure of the meaning 
of this expression. I think it is ex- 
plained by the directions to the 
Bitikei at J. II. 47 where his duty 
is stated to be to take from the 
qaniingo the average decennial state 
of the village. The original words 
are, I. 288, miidzana-i-dahsala. 

2 Badaytini, Lowe, 274. Fath 
Ullah’s words justify Badayiini's 
remarks. 

8 Nig 
Mukhassi 
“one who appropriates,” and the 






shiahat mukhassis w gabiz. 
is explained in Steingass 
as 
allied word &\ae mukhasa is given 
in Wilson 352b as having the techni- 
cal meaning of land assigned to an 
individual at a quit-rent. There is 
also the word &eli0 muqiga which 
has no connection however with 
mukhdsa, but means the balancing 
of accounts. In Steingass this is 
spelt with a sudd dolae, but in the 
Ain, B. 263, the end of Ain 11, it is 
spelt muqasa, and is explained as 
meaning statements of accounts 
taken by tabwildars from the mus- 
taufi. It was a word much used by 
the Mahrattas, Grant Duff I. 455 
and note. In the text the word 


87 








mukhassig seems to mean private, 
unauthenticated papers. Qabiz also 
has perhaps a technical meaning: 
see Carnegy, Cutcherry Technicali- 
ties, s. v. kabz. But here, 1 think, it 
used to mean private papers, what 
in Bengal are called gharao kaghaz, 
‘ home-made papers.” 

4 This means in the Ain TI. 286, 
6 lines from foot, “ unofficial docu- 
ments.” J. 11. 45. Kham also has 
a technical meaning in revenue lan- 
guage, viz. a settlement made direct- 
ly with the cultivator. The word 
qarar-waga, which I have transla- . 
ted accounts, seems to be synony- 
mous with qara@rn@ma which is used 
at B. 268 and explained to mean 
“the revenue-collections of the col- 
lectors on account of the ryots.” 
Apparently what Fath Ullah is re- 
probating is the practice of the 
inferior agents taking rent from the 
ryots, and then the patwari not giv- 
ing the latter eredit for such pay- 
ments on the ground that they 
are not entered in the official ac- 
counts. See the chapters about the 
duty of the collector et cetera, J. II. 
48 et seq. 
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it. Otherwise the oppressor will escape from his obligations, 
Whatever stands in the names of extortionate persons, such as 
qaniingoes,'! maqaddams* and pakars,* should be accounted for by 


A458 such individuals. Fiftily.—Any oyer-plus which in this way is 


brought to light should be credited to the arrears due by the ryot, 
name by name, or should be carried to account in the next year, and 
there should be no second demand for it, nor should it be again 
demanded from the collector. And as the computers of the current 
revenue (siydq navisdn-i-hal) demand village expenses (malha) * which 
in clerical phraseology are termed is/igwab7*® and akhrajat, this also 
should be deducted from the demand, Sixth/y.—The fluctuations of 
cultivation are apparent to every one. If in a village some land 
fall out of cultivation, one endeavours to increase cultivation else- 
where. Similarly, if a crop be lost or damaged, compensation for 
this should be sought elsewhere. The.accountants® (ahl-stydg) look 
only to the diminution and tighten’ the load of the demand. If 
they would look to the total assessment, the ryots would be relieved. 
Seventhly.—The mastaufi (auditor) holds in deposit one-fourth of 
the collectors (salary) for the purpose of clearing off arrears. If 
the arrears result from desertion or contumacy of tenants, and 
the efforts of the collector are without avail, or if they are the 
result of his having been untimely removed,* they are not due to 





1 See Wilson's Glossary. 

2 The headman of a village. 

8 More commonly paikar, and 
meaning a middleman, or a sub- charge rent for it, whereas if they 
collector. would look to the total they would 

4 Text a0 manba, but the yari- see that they should not charge for 
ant malba is right. See Wilson's this as well as for the land which 
Glossary where it is spelt malba. has been cultivated in lieu of it. 
The word literally means sweepings. See J. IT. 44, where the collector is 
It appears under the form malwa | enjoined only to charge for land in 
in the account of the settlement of actual cultivation. 

Rajnagar. See my history of Baqir- 1 bar-t Khwalish gushaind. We 
ganj, 100. should read kashdind, The meta- 

5 The word means reference and in- phor seems to be taken from loading 
quiry and{also a legitimate demand. a beast of burden. 

6 Apparently the meaning is that 8'Text nad bahangam, but in the 
the officeemen, who are at head- L.O. MSS. it is t@ hangam, 


quarters, only take into account the 
fact that a certain amount of land 
has fallen out of cultivation, and 
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his fault, If there have been remissness in making demands that 


reas ar 
a a tel oe 

; ge ighthly.—Some persons are 
occasionally appointed to assist® the collector, and their pay is 
allowed to them for a fixed time, Sometimes, they remain longer 
and draw their pay for that time, but no such allowance is made to 
the collector. If their being kept on be necessary, he should be 
allowed the expense thereof, and the circumstance be reported. 

Ninthly.—It would also be just if the (cost of) calling* for 
the accounts of the former collector and his subordinates were 
allowed among his expenses, 

Tenthly.—After the collectors have been removed, they remain 
in the pargana for the purpose of collecting the arrears. If their 
pay for that time and for the period before the notification of dis- 
missal has reached them and for the period of travelling (to court) 
be allowed among their expenses, it would be just. Hlenenthly.—If 
the collector’s pay, and that of the branding officers, be allowed, 
after they have been removed, for the period that they are on duty 
at court, and be included in the amount credited to them under 
the conntersignature of the record-keepers of the attendances (cawki- 
navisin), this would be a relief to them. Twelfthly.—Sometimes the 
pay of the auxiliaries (kwmaktan)* has been entered as payable from 
the arrears left by a former incumbent ; and on account of the ryots 
acknowledging the dedt, or of their contu- 
macy, these arrears have not been realized. If the oollotas shall, 
owing to the contrivance (karsdat) of that set (the auxiliaries), have 
paid the wages, he should get credit for them. : Thirteenthly.—Offi- 
d because they have uot submitted reports. They 
reply that they did submit reports to the court and got no Kae 
Lf the registrars (waganavisdn) would look alton this department ani 
y the replies to the collectors agents, such defences 


being non-existent, or not 


cers are arreste 


would make ove 











3 Bakamak: these are the kuma- 


% It sometimes means hese : 
rule kians, or auviliaries, mentioned 


“pay.” and this may be the meaning 
here. See B. 260 n. ay 

2 Taujih. Tt appears from B. 260 
that fawjth has also the special mean- 
ing of military accounts. ‘The mean- 


ing here is obscure. 


lower down. 

4 Talab-higabt. Perhaps talab here 
means salaries. 

5 See B, 232. 
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would be impossible. ourteenthly.—It would be a comfort to the 
collector if he got half his pay ' by assignment. 

Fifteenthly.—For the purpose of the work of collection footmen 
(piddas) should be given, equal in number to the troopers, or to the 
half thereof. If it is indispensable that the former collector be 
kept under surveillance, respectable men should be appointed to guard 
him(?). Stwteenthly.—Great profit accrues to the Qaningoes. If a 
man* from each pargana remain at court, assuredly there will be 
more enlightenment on this subject. 

Seventeenthly.—The pargana treasurers have to make large 


4569 advances.’ Some able and upright men should be appointed to 


earry on this work. Highteenthly.—The statements of arrears made 
by former collectors should not be acquiesced in without scrutiny.‘ 
Nineteenthly.—W hoever ® keeps his fief in a good state by attending 
to the distribution of corn at a time when other estates are suffering 
loss and are in a bad condition, should, when there is a question of 





! Nima-i-dznds. 1 believe the 
word to be arnds or arinds, lit. des- 


and was applied to summary suits. 
Tt also means “ ayerage or medium,” 
truction of enemies. Here I think but neither of these meanings is 
it means salary. See B. 250 and applicable here. Wilson’s Glossary 
R.A.8.J. for January, 1904, p. 167. | gives Sarasari-sharai as meaning the 

2 Perhaps the meaning is that if 


average proportion of the crop set 
apart for the village officers and 
servants, and probably something 
of the kind is meant here. The 
phrase “abad gardanid” probably 
means developing estates by increas- 
ing the number of tenants, or by 
improving their condition rather 
than developing its material condi- 
tion by raising more crops. At p. 
286 line 9 of the Persian text of the 


Ain, Vol. I, the word ghalla-bakhsh 
there is one word “ sarasart’’ which is used to mean “corn bearing.” 


I have had to leave untranslated. (See J. Il. 44 last line). Perhaps 
In the text it is joined with ghalla | then the phrase ghalla bakhsh-i- 
bakhsh by an “izdfat, but onthe 1.0. | sdrasart may mean “the average 
MSS. there is a conjunction “wu” | production of corn.” It should be 
between the two words. Sardasari or noted that ILO. MS. 286 has ya@ 
Sarsart is used to mean summary, mulahega instead of ba mulabaga- 


a qaniingo from each pargana be 
brought to court. See J. Il. 66 
about the qaningo. 

3 Dddani, i.e. advances to the 
ryots. See J, If. 45, where the col- 
lector is enjoined to make loans to 
needy husbandmen. 

* Cf. J. IL. 44: “He should take 
into account with discrimination the 
engagements of former collectors.” 

6 This is an obscure sentence, and 





< 
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increasing ' the revenue, have such increase applied to the augmen- 
tation of his rank and allowances. 

Twentiethly.—A soldier’s horse dies, and he immediately buys 
another, and produces a correct descriptive roll of it; or sometimes 
he gets a new horse after two years and more, In the first case 
the soldier suffers loss, and in the second the king’s property is 
injured. Also on account of the distance he cannot® bring the 
animal to be branded, If his pay be deducted from the date when 
he ceased to have a horse it will be hard. If they transfer the 
azdas* to the new horse, and so do not make a deduction from his 
pay, he will be relieved. 

As these remarks had been written with a good intention and 
from right-thinking, they were accepted. The old accounts were 
put into order, and by the labours of this wise man the tribunal of 
the vizier become a house of delight for the public. 

One of the occurrences was the discomfiture of M‘agim K. 
Kabuli. ‘Though, owing to evil ideas and selfish motives, there had 
been dissension among the imperial officers, and for a time the rebels 
had been successful, yet as there was the aid of heaven, and there 
was daily-increasing fortune, the rebels fell into dismay. M‘agim 
hastened off to the place which has been mentioned,’ and on 
account of confusion of plans and the tidings of the approach of 
the victorious army, he was unable to achieve any success. He 
a strong position and proceeded to build forts. At the 


chose sae 
where the Ganges, Jumna and Sakni join, he 


place ‘Cirmohini,® 





‘ f the sentence again. See note 5. The arnas 
ms ee oak = a donation, apparently it ap- 
i ase (of culti- plied to the grant of half the cost 
of a trooper’s horse, and probably 
what is meant here is that the dona- 
tion or allowance should be trans- 
ferred from the dead horse to the 
one bought in liew thereof. 

4 Fathabad, and in the direction 
of Orissa, A.N. III. 49. According 
to Mr. Long, the banks of the Saras- 
wati at the Hooghly Tribent formed 
the ancient boundary of Orissa. 


5 Text ole p. Apparently the 


may be, ¢ 
estate, and an incre oul 
vators) is perceived on examining 
the average condition of his crops as 
compared with those of others, we | 
should have an increased holding. 

| Taufir. In Bengal applied to 
alluviation, 


increase of land by 
e of 


Here it seems to mean increas 
demand of revenue. 
2 Text niyarad. 
niyarast. 
3 Here we 


but MSS. have 


have this curious word 
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laid the foundations of two forts.' 


He left there Beg Muhammad, 


Ulugh Beg and some evildoers as also some Zamindars. He designed 
that they should be his bulwark (band), andhe himself took a lower 


place (pastarak) The officers prepared for a sent able 
nen and made supplications. As he did not show sof _peni- 


tence, they did not give ear to his overtures and addressed them- 


selves to the taking on the forts. 


There were severe engagements, 


and every time the enemy ran away in large numbers. On 21 
Farwardin the victorious army arranged a naval battle. In a short 
time one of the forts was taken, and at dawn they broke down the 
other and proceeded against M‘asim. He could not resist them and 
took to the river. From the tumult of the rebels and the force of 
the river his boat was sunk, and a few escaped, half-dead, to land. 
A second time was he discomfited, and the imperial servants 


offered up thanksgivings. 





word should be Tirmohini, which, I 
presume, is another form of Tribeni, 
mohini, that is, enchantment, stand- 
ing for a lock or braid of hair. I 
think that the Tirmohini must be 
Tribeni in the Hooghly district, and 
which is on the Bhagirathi. It is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage, and 
is considered to be the place where 
the Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati 
join. The Sakni of the text is pro- 
bably Shakti, i.e. power, and another 
name for the Saraswati, which was 
vegarded as the power of Brahma. 
There are two Tribenis, one at Alla- 
habad, and another near Hooghly, 
and ave distinguished as the Yakta- 
beni, or united braid, and the Mukta- 
beni or free braid. See the Rev. 
Mr. Long’s article in the Caleutla 
Review for December 1846, A. F. 
mentions a third Tribeni near Qagi- 
hatta in Sirkar Barbakabad. For 
Qazihatta see Blochmann J.A.8.B. 
for 1878, p. 221. It is in the Raj- 
shaye district beloy Rampir Bau- 


leah. For the Qazihatta ‘Tribeni 
see J, IJ. 120 and the Addenda and 
Corrigenda, also the Persian text I. 
888. There is a place in the Jessore 
district called Trimohini (see 1.G.) 
but it does not fulfil the conditions 
of the meeting of the three rivers. 
The paragraph about M‘agamis trans- 
lated by Prof. Dowson, Elliot V1 
78, and he quotes in a note a passage 
from the Araish Mahfil in which the 
meeting of the three streams is repre- 
sented as occurring some leagues 
below Dacca. Apparently this pas- 
sage is founded on the passage on the 
Ain, but the author of the Araish 
Mahfil corrects it in the next sen- 
tence. See Major Court's translation 
pp- 60, 61 where Satgion should be 
read for Chatgaon. 

| he text does not say two forts, 
but all the MSS. seem to do so: 
see Elliot Le.; and the text requires 
the word for two, as a little lower 
down there is a reference to two 
forts having been taken. 


ou 
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One of the o 
ceurrences was the punish 
P ree ment of Tarkhan di 
and of Tahir Ilancaq. arkhin diwana 


They were i ‘ 
‘ 'y were in o oy 
former bscurity on account of 


defeats, ; sarenvAnTy . 

when tinvsete eee ie: pe SEOE At a time 

vei : , sleep of negligence, Tahir went to 
Tajpir and stirred up the dust of strife. Timur Badakhshi fought 460 

rash battle and was defeated. ‘This made Tahir presum ree 

larkhan diwana came to Tanda, the capital, and increased oie 
He sent fireladen reeds into some houses. Shahbaz K. sent Qtsim 
K. Muh, Niyazi! and some brave men to punish him. He was soon 
i wanderer in the desert of destruction and died in the Morang.* 
lhe dust of failure was also scattered on the heads of the others. 

One occurrence was the death of Habib ‘Ali s, Muhibb ‘Ali 

Rohtasi). When the Bihar officers went to serve in Bengal, Yusuf 
Mati Afghan collected few men and committed outrages. Habib 
‘A. boiled over on account of his youth, and engaged in fight without 
due preparation. He performed wonders of valour and played 
away the coin of his life. Muhibb ‘Ali was wild on hearing of this, 
but the other officers would not allow him to go off. Shah Quli— 
who had long been desirous of approaching the holy threshold—was 
sent to punish the wretch. In short time the rebels met with their 
deserts, and the dust of dissension was laid. 

One occurrence was the assignment of Bengal to Sadiq K. It 
has been mentioned that the Bengal officers out of conceit and 
selfishness severed the thread of singleness of heart. Sadiq went 
off with some men in one direction, and Shahbaz went off in another. 
As ignorance was in the ascendant, the separation was not adyan- 
tageous. They withdrew their hands from work and indulged in 
mutual animosity. Khwaja Salaiman 8 was sent to them from court 
to give them advice, and an order was given that it was not right to 
do one work in two divisions. Acute and well-meaning men should 
hold a meeting, and the subject should be fully considered among 
the leaders. Whoever should assume the management of Bengal 
should surrender Bihar to the other officer. ‘The Khwaja first went 
to Sadiq, who hastily took Bengal without there having been any 


1 Afterwards a distinguished officer. B. 483 and Maagir U. TIT. 372. 
n tracts north of Purniah Sarkar. 


2 The Sub-Himalaya si 
8 Probably the man who was afterwards bakhshi ofthe Panjab. B.457. 
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meeting of the two men. Shahbaz, S‘aid and others were angry and 
left without putting the province into order, 

One occurrence was that Shahbaz became annoyed with Sang- 
vam. Though the latter had not had the bliss of appearing at court, 
he never failed to serve the Bihar officers, and such was his good 


conduct that Rajah Todar Mal had called him his son. When 


Shahbaz was returning from Bengal, he, from interested motives, 
set about ruining Sangram. The latter went into the ravines and 
prepared for wars. When the affair was somewhat protracted, 


461 S‘aid chose separation and came to Bihar. Shahbaz caressed Piran 


Mal of Gidhaur, who was Sangram’s enemy, and encouraged him to 
injure Sangrim. A short time afterwards he imprisoned him 
(Piran Mal).! A Rajpit, who had formerly been in his (Piran Mal’s 
service, left him and joined Sangram. He lay in wait to kill 
Shahbaz, and one day when a man was conversing with Piran Mal 
in Shahbaz’s parlour, that confused one took the man for Shahbaz 
and attacked him with his sword. Puran M. acted quickly, seized 
the Rajpit and killed him. Shahbaz acted without consideration 
and put the innocent man (Piiran Mal) in chains. 

One of the occurrences was the submission of ‘Isa K. From 
the time that a disaster® had happened to the imperial forces, of 
which some account has already been given, he had been greatly 
alarmed. He had been bewildered by the arrival of the troops, but 
when motives of self-interest and factiousness had disorganized the 
leaders of the army, and they in a short-sighted manner had fallen 
out with one another, this landholder become somewhat confident 
and reassured. He out of foresight sent envoys to Sadiq K. and the 
other leaders, and used soothing words. He agreed that he would 
send M‘asim Kabuli to the Hijaz, and that he himself would behave 
like a good servant. Also that he would send one of his relations to 
court to serve there, and that he would send there valuable presents. 
He would also send back what he had taken from the army at the 
time of the confusion. He was arranging to do all this when 
suddenly Shahbaz K., S‘aid K, and the other officers came away, as 


1 The Iqbalnama makes it clear 2 This refers to Shahbaz’s disas- 
that it was Piran Mal who was im- trous retreat described at pp. 438-39 
prisoned. of text. 
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has been said, Thereupon that evilly constituted one gave up 
submissiveness and indulged in extensive desires. The officers out 
of ignorance left him some territory, and he showed some obedience 
He sent off to court the elephants, guns ete, which had fallen into iis 
ee Though he did apb ee M‘asiim K., yet he restrained 
hit in some measure from strife-mongering. The farsighted 
sovereign accepted these things, but he did not approve of the officers 
coming away in the manner described. Khwaja Sulaiman reported 
that however much he spoke to Shahbaz K. about staying some days, 
he in his wrath would not agree to do so, H.M. sent him (Sulai- 
min) again to that country along with Nazir Daulat in order to 
obtain information about his (Shahbaz’s) doings, and to rebuke the 
officers. 

One of the occurrences was the quelling of the disturbances 
caused by the officers! of (Sulaiman) Kararani. At the time when 
that country had been a little quieted, and the imperialists, in 
consequence of ‘Isa Ks being bound by his agreements, were 
watching the course of events in the neighbourhood of Orissa, 
that turbulent one (‘Isa) stirred up the dust of strife with the help 
of Sulaiman Sarbani. A number of Afghans gathered together, and 
set about plundering. An attack was made upon Salih s. Waair 
K. and there was a battle in the district of Bardwan. Salih fought 


well and then took refuge in a fort in Bardwan. ‘Che imperialists 462 


and also marched there themselves. 


on hearing of this sent a force, 
g 
ie enemy, the latter 


When the troops arrived within six kos of th oe 
and addressed themselves to fighting. 


withdrew from the siege, Be 
ank of Mangalkot® river. Just 


‘The imperialists took post on the b re 
. " ¢ 
then the (main body of the) army arrived. ‘They were Foor 
find that the river was fordable by elephants. Meanwhile Khwaja 
the court, and brought the 


+ laiman and Nazir Daulat arrived from 
maaan erected two earthen forts 


news of victory. In a short time they 





not in the I.G. new ed, though it is 
in the old ed. TX, 318. It appears 
to me that B.'s NB. is & mistake 
for N.-W. The Mangalkot river is 
perhaps the Ajai. Mention of this 
river is also omitted in the 1.G.! 


| Sulaimaa Kararant and his sons 
were dead, but his descendants, or 
officers (Auliya Kararani), made a 
fresh disturbance. But possibly Au- 
liyé Kararant is a man’s name, 
2 NE. Bardwan, B. 440. 
88 


It is | 
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over against the camps, so that the enemy might not give trouble at 
the crossing. On 30 Khurdad (about 10th June, 1585) the officers 
obtained a victory and had a joyful time. It rained the whole of 
the night, At dawn the troops proceeded to cross during the rain, 
and some men and horses were swept away. ‘The enemy formed 
into battle-array. Sadiq drew up his forces, and entered the fort, 
and himself went to sleep (!). He left capable men to see that the 
troops did not disperse. When midday passed, the rebels returned 
to their quarters, thinking there would be no battle that day. At 
this time Sadiq resolved on battle. He sent a message to the officers 
that “The sole thought of the enemy was to turn back, let us now 
apply ourselves to battle.” The brave men accepted this message, 
and came forward to fight. The enemy was thoroughly confused, 
and formed into two bodies. One body attacked Wazir and another 
assailed Sadiq and Muhibb ‘Ali. Nazir Daulat and others distin- 
guished themselves. Sadiq drove off his opponents. At this time 
it appeared that Wazir was nearly being defeated. Muhibb ‘A} 
and others went to his assistance, and in a short time the enemy 
was defeated, and a great victory was gained. Nearly 300 of the 
enemy were slain, and about 100 of the imperialists. 1000 of the 
foe were slain in their flight. The thorn of sedition was uprooted, 
and the oppressed offered up thanksgivings. 

One occurrence was the death of Dastam Qaqshal. Who can 
estimate the marvels of the Shahinshah’s fortune, or reckon up his 
great deeds. S‘aid, Shahbaz, Bahar and other strenuous servants had 


463 tried to put down that evil-doer and had failed. Now, a few men 


of moderate capacity erased the writing of his existence. When the 
officers, from defect of understanding, failed to put that country in 
order, and went off to Behar, that turbulent fellow (Dastam Q.) 
invested the fort of Ghoraghat with a large force. Tahir, Saifu l- 
Mulk and Khwajah Muqim brought the jewel of skill and courage 
into play, and made a proper defence. Meanwhile Babi Mankli 
came from Sherpir Murea, and it was reported that Muhibb ‘Ali 
had arrived. The enemy left the siege and retired to a distance. 
The auspicious servants came out and fought. Inasmuch as crapu- 
lousness soon besets those who have been intoxicated by presump- 
tion, and the shameless and turbulent are not long-lived, that 
shortsighted one fled and was killed, along with many others. 
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OHAPTER LXxx 
TER LXXXU, 899 


Victory ador ' : = 

Khish Fal was taken. Mee sae ae Aiea 
ed in order that Fortune migh ae eke oes had depart- 
ah might show herself without the help of 
Service-sellers, and that a lesson should be given to the ungrateful ! 

Also, at this time, there was a great gift from the Caliphate 
(Akbar’s court), and many households obtained relief, Owing to the 
right-thinking of the world’s lord, things became cheap,' and on 
this account the government* share pressed rather hardly on the 
cultivators, H.M. remitted in the provinces of Allahabad, Oudh and 
Delhi one in 54 shares of the spring crop, and one-fifth share in the 
hawali® of Allahabad. For the autumn crop he remitted one-sixth 
in the provinces of Allahabad and Oudh. In the khalga lands this 
amounted to 7 krors, 7 lakhs, 47,062 dams. From this some esti- 
mate may be made of the condition of the fief-holders. This bounty 
relieved the agriculturists, and much gratitude was expressed. 

On 16 Tir the lunar weighment took place, and H.M. was 
weighed against eight articles. The needy were satisfied and 
thanksgivings were rendered. On this day Shah Quli Mahram came 
from Bengal, and did homage. On the 12th Amardad, Sadiq K. 
came post from Bengal, but as he came without being summoned, he 
was rejected. 

An occurrence was the arrival at court of the Khan-khanan. A 
message had been sent to him that he should come as soon as he was 
satisfied with the condition of affairs in Gujarat. As by the might 
of daily-increasing dominion sedition had been put down, and great 
and small were in tranquillity, he left Ahmadabad on the 8th (Tir) 
and did homage on the 24th id. 

Rai Singh Jhila had the bliss of performing the kornisk. His 
adventures 
holders in Gujarat, 
was distinguished for his bravery. 


and was related to the Jam and to Khangar. He 
One day he was marching about, 





1 Apparently the meaning is that 

i sbar’ icial rule 
owing to Akbar's beneficia 
cheap, and conse- 


2 Dastmazd-i-jahandant. “The 
wages of rule.” 
8 ‘That is the home-lands, or lands 


Shs aie in the neighbourhood of the city. 


ly the peasantry found it difli- 


quentl. 
pay in money the government 


cult to 
revenue. 


are somewhat remarkable. He was one of the land- 464 
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and holding a musical procession on account of a marriage-feast. 
On approaching the house of Jasa (or Jaisi) the cousin of Khangar, 
he received a message that he must either retire, or stop his music, 
or fight. Though he had few materials for battle, he set his heart 
on combat, and by great exertions was victorious. Jasi was slain, 
and his younger brother Sahib came forth to take vengeance. He 
too played away the coin of his life. But though Rai Singh was 
victorious, and though his enemies were killed, he by the jugglery 
of heaven disappeared. It is the custom of the Rajpits that at the 
time of battle they dismount from their horses and fight at a dis- 
tance from them. This is lest the horse become unmanageable and 
carry the rider out of the field, and so distract his comrades, or 
lest courage for the combat should not remain, and one should use 
his horse to withdraw himself from the field. After his victory Rai 
Singh went up to the horses, and Sabhib’s Rajputs, who had been 
left in charge of them, resisted him, and were killed. He too fell, 
severely wounded, and being half-dead he was reckoned among the 
slain. At night a yog? saw him, took him to his cell, and tended 
him. When he recovered, he travelled about in the wilds with the 
jogi. His clan were certain that he was dead, though some thought 
that as the body was not found, he was still alive. His wives all 
burnt themselves, except his favourite spouse, who would not yield 
herself to the flames. She lived on with a melting soul. In the 
end of the previous year, he, after nineteen years, took leave of the 
jogi, and came to his own house. He took again upon his shoulder 
the burden of social life, ‘Those who had known him recognized 
him, especially that burnt-hearted sharer of his bed. By the help 
of the Khan-khinan he regained the chieftainship of his district! 





1 This story is also told by Nigam- 
u-d-din, Elliot V, #43, and there is 
a picturesque account of it in Noer’s 
Akbar, translation II, 105-6. Rai 
Singh’s ultimate fate is mentioned 
by A.F. at Vol. II, p. 524, of the 
A.N. and is placed by him in the 
32nd year, 995, 1587. In Hlliot it is 
said the Rai Singh only disappeared 
for two years, and this is in accor- 


dance with the Lucknow lithograph, 
but it differs from A.I’.’s account 
who says that Rai Singh wandered 
about with the jogis for 19 years. 
However in an old MS. of the T.A 
in my possession the period of his dis- 
appearance is given, not as two, but 
as twenty and two years. It also 
appears that the names of the two 
Cousins who fought were Rayib and 
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One of the occurrences i a i 
the south country. Gai oe a By ma: ie 
and he was sent off after receiving wei ae ‘eee ae 
el g weighty counsels. H.M.’s sole 
idea was to give tranquillity to the feeble ones of the Deccan 
and to improve the rulers thereof. If they would not adnainiates 
justice and cherish their people they were 16. be properly punished 
and the case of the inhabitants was to be entrusted to eympatten 
persons. ‘Abdn-l-muttalib K., Rajah Askaran, Shirazi K.; Mir 
Jamalu-d-din Husain Anji, Burhan-al-mulk Deccani, ‘Abdu-Rahman 
the son of Miyid Beg, [aji ‘Abdullah Kashghari, Subhan Quli Turk, 
‘Ali Murad, Sher Muhammad, ‘Ali Quli and other braye men were 
dispatched from the presence. An order was given that every one 


should go to his tuydl (fief), and arrange for the expedition to the 465 


Decean. Shihabu-d din Ahmad, Sharif and others of the province 
(of Malwa) were ordered to join the army. An order was also given 
that Asaf K. should go from Ajmere with some leaders of that pro- 
vinee. Khwajah Fath Ullah was made bakhshi and Mukhtar Beg 
the Diwan of the army. That wise man of the age, Path Ullah Shirazi, 
received the title of ‘Agdu-daulah (Arm of the empire), and was 
sent to guide Rajah ‘Ali the ruler of Khandes. Some other able men 
were sent with him in order that if it were fitting, they should give 
advice to the other rulers of the Deccan. 

One of the events was the sending of Shahbaz from Bihar to 
Bengal. At this time news came that he was objecting to go there 
as coming to court to make a representation. Karm Ullah 
ay him from this evil idea, and to make 
also given that M. Yisuf should go 





and WwW 
his brother was sent to st 
him obedient. An order was 
from Oudh and take charge of Bihar. 








Sahib, and that Rai Singh was wound- Khan-khanan was going to court, 





ed, while fighting on the side of one 
of these cousins. He was not the 
same person 88 Rayab or Rayib. 
There are two TJhalawars, one 1 
Rajputana, and the other in Kathi- 
war. It is the latter that was Rai 
Singh's country. The 'T.A, makes 


Rai Singh be killed just as the 


but A. B.'s story is, and it is more 
likely to be correct, that he was pre- 
sented to Akbar, and that he was not 
killed till some two years afterwards, 

1 Both of these are in Central 
India and in Akbar’s time were in- 
cluded in the province of Malwa. 
See Jarret IT, 196 and 199. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


Exprpition To THE PaNnJan, 


Whoever receives! a ray from the world-lighting sun, and who 
reads the inscription on his heart’s portico, does not, without some 
heartfelt cause, abide in one place, but every now and then takes 
his pleasure in a new spot of delight. Especially is this so with 
wise enthroned ones, for the repose of the different tribes of man- 
kind is impledged to such right-thinking and just personalities, and 
the irrigation of the four-square garden of the world depends upon 
their justice. In the first place the abode of empire is cleansed 
from the weeds and rubbish of disturbance by perambulations 
among the provinces, and direct knowledge is thereby obtained of the 
condition of things. Hvil-doers sink into the abyss of failure, and good 
men acquire distinction. In the second place remote districts be- 
come swept and garnished as well as the home-farm of sovereignty, 
and are enlightened by the glory of justice. The world-traversing 
steed conveys the sovereign to those places, and knowledge is there- 
by increased, the country developed, and diversity changed into 
unity. The glory of the shadow of God envelopes mankind. Hence 
the acute sovereign every now and then makes some tract his abode, 
and constructs there delightsome palaces, enchanting gardens, 
ear-rejoicing fountains, noble temples of worship, and beneficent 
harbourages. very one who cannot withdraw his regard from 


466 superficialities is astonished to behold the sovereign abandoning 


those lordly dwellings and traversing fields and deserts. At this 
time when Fathpir—that glorious diadem of God—was the envy 
of the age, able and observant men perceived that in spite of 
H. M.’s great affection for that place, the thought of hunting in 








1 Apparently the meaning is that such persons take a lesson from the 
sun which travels round the earth. 


> 
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the Punjab had flashed upon his clear soul. 
this thought developed more and more. 

cause they did not see the cause of this, 
experienced were watching for the reason. 
that M. Hakim the 


From time to time 
Men were surprised be- 
and the far-seeing and 
At this time news came 
of existence (i.e. had died) ats eee a * 
8 a Amardid (12 Shaban 993 or 30th 
July 1585) and that the dust of disturbance had arisen in Qabulis- 
tan (Afghanistan), The soldiers of that country were wickedly 
thinking that they would become wanderers in the desert of failure 
and would go to Tiran. his? news was a fresh instance of the 
far-seeingness of the world’s lord, and relieved many from their 
bewilderment. Seekers after wisdom, both in old and in recent 
times, are agreed that the hearts of just rulers are an iron fortress 
and a celestial armour for the right-minded and sincere, and for 
honest traders, and that for the double-faced, seditious, and wicked 
they are a life-slaying sword and a heart-piercing dagger. The 
fortunate who take up their quarters in that city ® of God, or who 
occasionally enter there, are freed from the powerful arm of Time 
and sit joyfully on the summit of a happy day, and the foolish who 
meditate contending against this body of men who hold fast to the 
Divine, or have evil thought concerning them, spike themselves on 
the edge of a sword, and by their own insistence settle themselves 
in ruin, 
Verse. 
Tis the fate of all who resign themselves to dreams 
That they draw * the sword against the sun. 


‘Those who opened far-seeing eyes perceived that the Divine 
assistance was attached to H.M. and he only felt an increase of 
affection for them as he considered them to have been labouring 
under the disease of ignorance. From the beginning of the Shihin- 


shah’s reign, every one who from an evil disposition, or from asso- 





8 Allahabad. ‘This is carrying out 
the metaphor of the fortress and a 
Akbar's de- play upon the name of the city of 

Allahabad. 
| + A metaphor for people who do 
| useless things to their own injury, 


| He was only thirty-one, haying 
been born in April 1554. 

2 ‘The meaning is that 
sire to visit the Panjab was due to 
a prescience that troubles would 
rise there, 
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ciating with the wicked has cherished evil thonghts, or has gone 
into opposition, has received proper punishment, and has trod the 
path of failure without the efforts of the managers of empire. 
Readers of this book of fortune do not require to search for proofs 
of this. The death of this young man is a fresh instance of it. In 
his former acts of ingratitude he was young and ignorant, and so he 


rapidly to Kabul with some troops and 


should tell all, high 
of H.M’s justice and love, ofr 3 a 


ae He was also to comfort the Mirza’s 
survivors and all other men whether Turks or Tajiks. In accor- 


dance with his former thoughts about comforting the Kabulis, HM. 
beheld, after the manner of the heavens, that the repose of others 


an ell. depended upon his own activity, and like a star, perceived that their 
AAMAS leiBRSiGG"SHUBL Tosee PAA OE wicked men, W ho made tranquillity must result from his movement. (Accordingly) on 11 
him a tool for disturbance, brought him to condign punishment. 3 Shahriyar (22 August 1585), after one watch and two gharis of 


There was a time when he took a lesson, and had recourse to suppli the night had passed, H.M. set off for the Panjab and reached the 


cainp near Daulatabad. He sent off S, Ibrahim and some others to 
guard the capital, and on the 22nd took some repose near Sarai 
lost on the field of battle. The gracious sovereign again forgave Abad on the bank of a tank which Rajah Todar Mal had made. 
him and allowed him Afghanistan, as has been related. He ought 


cation. From ill fortune his evil thoughts increased, and India was 
again filled with dust. He retired discomfited, and his honour was 


The Rajah scattered largesse and presented gifts, and offered up 


not to have been able to lift up his head for shame, but in his evil oe thanksgivings. At this stage the Khan-khanan took leave to return 

467 nature, kindness produced badness, and favours made him go fur- to Gujarat. On the 81st H.M. halted at Delhi and visited the 

ther astray. The superintendents of fate made him a wine-bibber tombs of the saints. He spent most of the day in distributing 

and this was a source of diseases for him. * benefactions at the tomb of Jinnat Ashayani (Humayin), On that 

| day M. Yisuf K. did homage. When Shahbiz K. was sent from 468 

Verse. Bihar to the eastern districts, the Mirza received a fief in Bihar. 

When an order reached him, he sent off men to that country, and came 

After much madness he fell into pains difficult of treatment, himself post to H.M. After arranging the business, he took leave. 

and the cup of his life was over. In spite of his high birth and noble At dawn the house of S. Farid Balhshi a He ee 

lineage he by association with the base and with flatterers gathered ; . Shahinshah’s visit, and he attained pre bee es a Be 
no flower from the tree of existence, nor did he catch any fragrance standards proceeded by Sonpat and Panipat and on 


As the evil designs of the Kabulis now became bruited 


from the spring-time of dominion. When he died, the bazaar of Thanessar. s the tne deat 
the seditious became flat and the double-faced turned to unity. abroad, H.M. in ieobandea ae  rtevinontenee might 
H.M. was seized with sorrow at this time of joy, but he recog- Mufti and Banda ‘Ali Maidani to that qua 


soothe the people. The august cortége proceeded 








nized the power of fate and sought for a remedy, and wended his : go quickly and sls and halted on the 1644 ai aukewenmna™ 
way to the abode of resignation. He engaged in comforting the % by Shahabad and wie a ee There, which: axe neem 
children, and gaye attention to the consoling of high and low in = enjoyed the delightfu a me hore, Of 
that country. As some Afghans were from foolishness in terror, + beauty. A noble pei ne acy oot ah wh 
and thought of taking refuge in Taran, and were making the Mirza’s was received oe hee tc. exteneet Onna Jagangail 
children the instrument of their own ends, an order was rapidly sent of supineness eee eee Jamil, So Sete UUAby Mahesiroatl 
by the hands of Wali Beg Zu-alqaday and Fath Ullah that the Jafar Beg, Sayi A sie rafhaet an disomereeheye proceeded rapidly 
timid should be encouraged, and be restrained from such evil ideas. K., Jan Muhammad, 

He also instructed them to say that the deeds of the past had been = sini. ca openciaree ee mn 
erased from his heart and that nothing flowed from it except forgive- 1 B. 468. He was a favourite oe ee 

ness. An order was also given that Knar Man Singh should proceed Jahangir, and the Iqbalnama spe 


im 
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and at the end of the day reached his house. Apparently one of 
the companions of the Rina gave him information and he took 
refuge with his family in the defiles. His house and household 
were plundered. From foresight they did not judge it proper to 
return by the same way, and so proceeded towards Gujarat. When 
they had gone some way they turned towards Dingarpir. ‘They 
came thoroughly to understand the Rai of that country, and who 
was a double-faced person by profession. They took from him a 
large sum of money and much cattle by way of present (sdwar/, 
ie. tribute etc.) and then turned back. ‘The Rina wanted to come 
out of the hills and to stir up strife in the country, but as the army 
suddenly arrived, he had to retreat with failure. 

Also at this time Daudi the son of Surjan ended his days, and 
the world became cleansed of a stain. Also S. Ism‘ail died. He 
was the grandson of S. Selim Fathpiri, and propriety shone from 
his countenance. From bad companionship he fell from pure ways 
into habits of drinking, and so madness took possession of his soul ; 


_and he had grievous ailments. 


Verse. 


Let not the wise man be sunk in wine, 

For this flood ruins wisdom’s palace. 

They drink wine to produce ! death : 

They do not drink for pleasure and intoxication. 


469 On account of his being grevously afflicted they left him behind at 


Thanessar, and he died* in much pain on the 16th, He left a warn- 
ing to the wise. 

Also at this time the news came that Kuar Man Singh had 
crossed the Indus with an army and that a body of his troops had 
come to Peshawar. Shahbeg was terrified and took to flight, and 
the Afghans came in tribes to make their submission. On the 24th 
H.M. crossed the Sutlej at Maciwara by a bridge, and halted his 
army near Dihakdar. He went on by Hadiabid, Jalandhar, and 
Sultanpir. On 1 Aban he made a bridge over the Biah at Jalala- 
bad and crossed his troops. He himself crossed on an elephant. 
On this day the solar weighment took place, and high and low 





1 az paitark-i-hastt in order to bid farewell to existence. 
2 Of, Badaytini, Lowe, 358. 
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rejoi y iti 
Joiced, Congratulatory writings enlivened the eye and heart, and 


a me territories of Birwal (?) and Ambala he partook of the sport of 
nting. On the 6th he reached Kalanir and enjoyed himself in 
sis garden which is known to the world as the scene of the Acces- 
sion, There was daily worship of God, On this day he sent Hakim 
Ali and Bahai-d-din Kamba to Kashmir. Yisuf K. the eile of 
that country always considered himself as one of those who had 
been elevated by the Shahinshah, and continually kept himself in 
remembrance by sending presents. He represented the distance as 
a reason for his not coming in person. Now that H.M. had come to 
the Panjab, it occurred to him that he should send one of his ser- 
vants to summon him (Yisuf), as some of his letters expressed a 
desire to come and do homage. Y‘aqiib his son got other thoughts 
on account of his father’s having been sent for (i.e, he became sus- 
picious). He fled! from the camp and went to his home. Accord- 
ingly, the envoys * were sent to give good counsels to Yisuf and to 
rebuke and waken up the fugitive. If Yisuf could not come him- 
self, he was to send Y‘aqib. 
One of the occurrences was the death of 8. Jamal. He was of 
a noble Indian family, and his sister was in H.M.’s harem. He 
was distinguished for courage and politeness. On account of his 
good qualities he was made an Amir. He fell into bad company, 
and his good qualities became tarnished. He stained his character 
by drunkenness and follies. As his condition grew daily worse, he 
was left behind at Lidiana, and on the 8 
he departed from this evil world. He was a warning to others. 


Verse. 
a man should choose a wise, far-seeing 


It is indispensable that 
and loving friend, and make his walk and conversation his model. 


age 


b fled Kashmiris told him that if he went 
to Akbar’s Court, he would be put 


1 Haidar Malik says Y‘aqal 


th (Aban, i.e. October 1585), 470 


from Khawagpar (a station between 
Lahore and Attock). 
a Ferishta says 
Kashmir that when 
the dispatch of the envoys he by 
as far as Tatta to meet them, an 
received a robe ofhonour. But some 


his account of 
Yasuf heard of 


to death, and his son would be made 
king, so he dismissed the envoys and 
returned to Kashmir. 

8 Badayani, Lowe 358. Jamal’s 
sister Was superintendent of the 
Harem, B. 428, 
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Some able men of former ages, who had become addicted to drink, 
observed seasons and moderation, and used wine as a medicine 
They did not give themselves up to the indulgence; nor made it a 
source of brain-disorder and infatuation. 

On the 14th H.M. crossed the Cenab by a bridge in the territory 
of Parsarir (the Pasrir of I.G.), and encamped near Sialkot. 

One of the occurrences was the insanity of 8. ‘Abdu-r-Rabman 
of Lucknow. From bad companionship he took to drink, and for a 
long time displayed folly. In these days the veil was lifted from 
his actions, and he talked foolishly in the quarters of Hakim Abu-l 
fath. In’an access of madness he struck himself with the Hakim’s 
dagger. Men gathered round him and took it from him. — Llis 
wound was sewn up in the courtyard, and he was taken care of. 
Though physicians declared that the Shaikhzida’s wound was mortal, 
H.M., from his secret knowledge, pronounced that he would recover. 
Superficial observers thought that this was only soothing words, but 
the far-sighted knew that this meant that he would recover. ‘Though 
for two months and fourteen! days he took (only) two or three 
spoonfuls of soup, there was no change in his condition. The 
pulse-knowers and the examiners of urine gave him up. The Shahin- 
shah continued to give the good news of a recovery, and prescribed 
palish-i kharbiza.? As soon as he ate this, there was an improve- 
ment, and he recovered daily, so that in a short time he became well. 

On the 24th the army encamped near Rasulpir. Sadiq received 
Multan and Bhakkar and took leave from this station. On the 27th 
he crossed the Bihat (Jhelum) by a bridge, and on this day he left 
the army tohuntdeer. ‘he deer of this neighbourhood are superior 





1 The Iqbalnama and the 1.0. 
MSS. have “four” instead of four- 
teen. 

% Kharbiza are water-melons, but 
it is not easy to say what pdlash is. 
Paltsh yl is said to be an infe- 
rior kind of camphor, and one that 
is adulterated. It is also written 
pals and balis, As balis it is des- 
cribed in the Ain, B. 79, as the worst 
kind of camphor and as mixed with 
pieces of wood. It is not likely that 


+ Akbar prescribed impure camphor. 
Perhaps we should read paplus Umhg 
which is defined in Vullers I. 330 as 
a kind of food consisting of day 
bread soaked in butter and syrup. 
Or, perhaps, we should read ba-aliish 
instead of palush. Altsh is a Turki 
word meaning provisions from the 
king’s table, and it may be that 
Akbar prescribed this food together 
with melons. 
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to all others for size and courage. 


He enjoyed the sport f 
week and then returned. ‘ eng 


‘ On 7 Azar he encamped at Rohtas, and 
on this day he climbed the hill of Balnath and interviewed some of 
the ascetics. From here Qisim was sent on to level the roads up 
to the Indus. 
road to Kabul passable for carriages. In a short time he accom- 
plished this. In this place Fath Ullah and Wali Beg arrived from 
Kabul, and it appeared that the Kabulis had been tranquillised by 
the graciousness of the Shahinshah, and that those who had been 
terrified had applied their hearts to obedience. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of H.U. Miriam- 
makini. On account of her great love for H.M., she could not 
remain (niydrastand) in the capital (Delhi ?). H.M. was delighted 
at this news; he received her on the llth Azar—23 November 
and brought her with all respect to her lodging. Many were of 
opinion that the august standards should not go beyond Rohtas. 
But as H. Ms design was to settle Zabulistén (Kabul) and to 
chastise the Afghans (i.e. the Raushanis etc.), he went on, and on the 
25th (7 December 1585) encamped at Rawalpindi.' 

One of the occurrences was the subsidence of the disturbance 
caused by Mozaffar Gujrati. When the Khan-khanin went off to 
pay his respects to H.M., that wretch thought the field was open to 
him, and raised the head of sedition. He thought that he might 
plunder Ahmadabad. The Jam advised him, saying that he could 
not go there quickly, and that he should not ABIES so great an 
enterprise to be easy. He should first set his mind at tes about 
Amin K. Ghori, and punish him if he would not oo oneiet with him, 
After that he should attack Janagarh. He (the Jém) would ee 
him with a choice force, and so Gujarat would easily fall into his 
possession. By these idle speeches he got him to attack the town 


of Ambarili,” and Mozaffar obtained some successes in the territory 
? - 





mulk is. In the Mirat Sikandart, 
which is Bayley’s original, p. 127, 
iia the place is called Ambaran and is 
a ) TA. we have ‘stated to be on the borders of Kach, 
oh a Reet a this is | and 10 kos from Morvi. But the 
‘2 ea place mentioned by A.F. appears to 


232 as the 
oe ul- be different, and to be the Amrelt of 


1 For an_ itinerary of Akbar's | 
Noer’s Akbar, trans. Il. | 


Amarin or Ambariin, 
mentioned in Bayley p- 


place when the tomb of Dawar- 


Afterwards he was to make the Khaibar and the 471 
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of Amin K. The latter represented to the officers of Gujarat that he 
had not the strength to fight with Mogaffar, but that if he received 
some help, the insurrection could be easily put down. 

On the 2nd, Qulij and some strenuous men prepared in Ahmada- 
bad for battle. Saiyid Qasim and Khwajah Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
and others were sent to that quarter. Beg Muh. Toqbai Amir, 
Mahibb Ullah, Saiyid Salim and others were sent in advance. When 
they had gone thirty kos, Mogaffar lost confidence and hastened off 
to Kathiwira. When the men sent in advance joined Amin K., he 
acquired courage and new strength. He represented that if he had 
one thousand more horse, he could come from behind, and the 
imperial army from another direction, and pursue Mozaffar. <Ac- 
cordingly, Qulij K. and others were sent, other leaders were sent 
by another route. Amin K. came to the town of Rajkot, which was 
Mogaffar’s asylum, and plundered it. The ill-fated one went off to 
the Ran! (Runn), That is a saline tract, where there is continually 
the ebb and flow of the tide. It is 200 kos long and 30 to 50 kos 


472 wide. It dries up at the end of the hot weather. When fresh 


water passes away from that country, it becomes saline. 

The officers halted near the shrine of Dawaru-l-mulk.* There 
Amin K. joined them, and the Jim came forward and made protes- 
tations (of loyalty). Both landholders were soothed and allowed to 
depart to their homes. They left their sons to serve in the army. 
The commotions ceased all at once. After the completion of the 
business, the Khin-khanan arrived. He had, on the way, arranged 
somewhat the affairs of Sirohi and Jalor. The Rai of Sirohi soon 
came and paid his respects, but Ghazni® of Jalor remained aloof. 








J. TL. 258, It was a large district in 
Sarkar Sorath. 
1In the Ain, J. IL. 249, much | 
smaller dimensions are given. Ap- | §, Malik Khanji. Bayley has the 
parently the description there isof | form Ghaznayi. Blochmann calls 
the lesser Rann, while here itis the | him Ghaznin, 498 and 622. As 
northern and greater Rann which Blochmann points out, p. 494, 
is described; see I.G. XI. 84-85. Ghazni’s son Pahar was executed by 
There is also an interesting account Jahangir for matricide: see Jahan- 
of the Rann in Lyell’s Principles of | gir's Memoirs, translation, p. 353. 
Geology. I believe it is this execution that is 
* Tt isat Amran, T. Akbari, 444. referred to by Terry, 


See Bayley’s Gujarat, p. 281, for an 
account of the saint. 
8 Bayley’s Gujarat, 15. He was 
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But when he saw that the foot of resolution was firmly planted, and 
that escape was difficult, he submitted. As he did this because he 
could not help himself, he was not allowed to enjoy! his lands, and 
was taken along (with the Khan-khanan), Jalor was given to others. 
By the help of God he (the Khan-khinan)? was delivered from 
a great danger. Near Sirohi it occurred to him that he would enjoy 
the pleasure of hunting, in company with his ladies. In the eager- 
ness of youth he became somewhat separated from the army, while 
pursuing the sport. Having ridden much, and it being very hot, he 
took a rest undera tree. One of his huntsmen opened the hand of 
oppression and laid hold of a cow. The Rajputs of the neighbour- 
hood came forward to fight, and the Khan-khinin got up to take 
part in the melee. Some servants who were near at hand joined 
him. A great contest ensued, and things were nearly coming to a 
crisis. But in that hopeless position they got the victory, and the 
Rajputs were punished. 
At this time Khangar the ruler of Cutch died, and was succeeded 
by his son Bihara.° Though the Jam has more Bae and lands, 
Khangar is regarded as the chief ruler, and permission is taken from 


him on the occasion of successions, ete. 


® The Bihara Khangar of Bayley, 
17, and the Khangar of B. 419, 
Khangar was Zamindar of Cutch, 
and according to the Ain, J. II. 250, 
his residence was at Bhaj. LG. Vill. 
151. At p. 55 of Bayley Khangar is 
spoken of as the ruler of Girnar. 





1 I am not sure of the meaning. 
The word is tasarraf. I think that 
the next sentence means that Jalor 
was given to others. 

® The Khan-khanin was then 
under thirty. It surely is he, and 
not Ghazni, that A.F. is referring 
to, though one would hardly have 
expected the K.K. to be travelling 


with his harem. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV, 


THe arrivAn av Courts or Tam sons or Hakim M. AND or THR 
KABUL SOLDIERS. 


The reports of the Shahinshah’s justice, of his search for truth, 
and of his appreciativeness broke the chain which made lovers of 
their native land apprehensive of exile. Nota day passed without 
a set of remote foreigners gathering the bliss of homage (/ornish), 
and of having their various wishes gratified. For this reason it was 
the wish of the high and low among the inhabitants of Kabul that 
they might come to court and obtain the desire of their souls from 
the everlasting dominion. But fidelity and loyalty. held the fore- 
most place. When the Mirza died, there was some disturbance, 
and every one was trying to save himself. Faridin K. restrained 
the Mirza’s sons, and the simple-minded Turks, from going to court. 
He was always saying that H.M. knew from the Kabulis of the sedi- 
tiousness of the Mirza, and would punish it. He considered his 
own bad behaviour, and so his idea was to ally himself with the ruler 


473 of Taran. By his cajolery he misled many short-sighted persons, 


and the majority were nearly being persuaded to adopt this course. 
At this time holy firmans arrived, one after the other, and the pro- 
jects of the wicked were broken up. Faridiin was meditating to 
take the Mirzi’s children with him and to fly to Transoxiana. Far- 
sighted and right-thinking persons took to keeping a watch over 
him. At this time the sound of the approach of the victorious 
army rose high. Faridin too turned from his former thoughts, 
and had recourse to supplications. But, from shortsightedness and 
topsy-turvyness of ideas, he could not abide in one mind. At last 
Kuar Man Singh arrived, and the thoughts of concord took posses- 
sion of him, Khwaja Shamsu-d-din and some brave men crossed 
the Indus, and marched forward, and Shah! Beg went from Pesha- 
war to Kabul. he peasantry submitted, and when the victorious 





1 B. 377. 


~ 


a 


a 
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army halted ; ikra aii i A 
ate Bog and attr trate tora 
¢ pushed forward. The Khaibar 
route, which had been closed by the turmoil of the Tarikis (the Rau- 
shanis), was reopened, and the turbulent banditti crept into the 
corner of failure. The party reached Jalalabad, and produced tran- 
quillity by acting justly. ‘Ali Muh, Asp and all the well-affected 
Kabulis became adherents. Bakht Nisa! Begam was there, and 
was delighted on hearing the news, The Mirza had sent that 
chaste lady with his beloved son Afrasiab to court in order that she 
might make interce 





sion and apologize for his deficiencies. He also 
sent with her Hasan* and Husain the twin sons of Shahrukh M. 
Upon the unavoidable event (M. Hakim’s death) Afrasiab turned 
back as he was near at hand (had not gone far’). TF aridin, in his 
evil thought, tried to turn back the Begam also. At this time the 
imperial officers arrived, and the picture of evil intentions was ob- 
literated. On 29th Abin Man Singh hastened to Bitkhak, and M. 
Kaiqubad, who was 15° years old and Afrasiab who was 14, joined 
him with many of the soldiers. ‘Their faces were illuminated by the 
hope of the Shahinshah’s graciousness. At dawn they came to 
Kabul, and by open-handedness and sweet words the hearts of men 
were won. On 4 Azar, Kuar Man Singh made the charge of the 
country over to his son Jagat Singh and to Khwaja Shamsu-d-din. 
He himself proceeded with the Mirza’s belongings and the country- 
leaders to the sublime threshold. On the 25th he did homage at 
Rawalpindi, The newcomers were treated with suitable respect. 
First, Afrasiab. Kaiqubad, and Wali,* the Mirzia’s sister’s son, were 
admitted to an audience, and then Faridin, Ali Muh. Asp, Shah 
Beg, Gada Beg, Tash Beg Qicin, Takhta Beg, Qasim Parwana, 





1 M. Hakim’s sister, the wife of eldest son and therefore older than 
Khwaja Naqshbandi. Her husband Afrasiab, This difficulty is got 
died before M. Hakim. Jahangir | over by the apparent fact that Ane 
calls her Najibu-n-nisa. She died | siab was not 14, but 4, as shown in 


i » third year of his reign, aged | the Iqbalnama. 
peer ee, 4S. Bakht Nisa, ‘Text has Diwali 


2 B, 313. but this is wrong. : See Tazuk 
8 The variant 11 is supported by Jahangivi, p. 272, which tells of his 
1.0. MSS. and the Iqbalnama. | marriage to @ daughter of Prince 
Probably 15 was adopted by the Daniels See also Maasir M. U1, 
copyist because Kaiqubad was the 486, 
90 


61. She had two sons. 
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Mogatfar Koka, Janish Bahadur, Tatar Beg, Ghaiir Beg, Ulugh Beg, 
Nir Muh., Khwaja Khigri, Dost Muh. Turnabi, Khaki Galaban 


474 Ataliq, Qasim Koka, Khwaja Yaqit (an eunuch), Atam Bahadur, 


Khwasham Bahadur, Haidar ‘Ali ‘Arab, Qazi ‘Izzat Ullah, Farrukh! 
Beg Magawwir (painter) and others received suitable robes and 
horses, and trays of muhrs and rupis. Various fayours were con- 
ferred on them. Faridiin, who was of an ungrateful nature, and 
whose trade was turbulence and disloyalty, was made over to Zain 
Koka in order that his disposition might be studied. 

On 2 Dai H.M. encamped at Hasan Abdal and near there held a 
qgamar gah hunt. Here Hakim ‘Ali and Bahau-d-din arrived from 
Kashmir. The ruler thereof, from pressure of flatterers, and the 
strength of his country, did not take the road of good service. 
Though after the manner of double-faced persons, he indulged in 
protestations, he neither showed an intention of coming to kiss 
the threshold nor of sending his son Y‘aqib. His ignorance in- 
creased. ‘“he royal wrath—never inappropriate —was aroused, and 
an order was issued that the victorious army should awake him 
from his slumbers. 


' Presumably the Calmaq men- says, he is unrivalled at the present 


tioned in B, 108. The Iqbalnama day. 
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CHAPTER LXXXyY, 
™ ee 
THE APPOINTMENT OF AN ARMY FOR THE conquest or Kasusir. 


The sole idea of wise kings is day by day to refresh the garden 
of the world by the streams of justice, and assuredly this design is 
accomplished whenever extensive countries come into the hands of 
one who is just and of wide capacity. And when an empire has 
been civilized by an enlightened and just ruler, and ‘the people 
thereof—small as well as great—sit in the shade of tranquillity, it is 
unavoidable that such a prince should cast a profound glance on the 
deeds of neighbours who haye taken the path of dissimulation. He 
must look closely in order to perceive if their former conduct can 
be brought into line with love and order, and if they can be induced 
to treat their subjects properly. If they do not, then justice re- 
quires that they should be punished, and their land taken from 
them. Especially, if they, after having been treated with various 
kindnesses, take the path of presumption, and turn away from cher- 
ishing their people, and sit down in self-indulgence. Accordingly 
when the envoys returned from Kashmir, and represented the arro- 
gance and wickedness of the Ruler, H.M., on 9 Dai, 20 December 
1585, dispatched M. Shahrukh Bahadur,! Rajah Bhigwant Das, 
Shah Quli Mahram, Madha Singh, Mubarak K, and many Ahadis, 
under the charge of M. Ali Akbarshahi, Shaikh Y‘aqib Kashmiri, 
Haidar Cak and other strenuous and brave men. Aminu-d din * was 
made bakhshi. Also on this day, Zain K. Koka was sent off to 
guide aright the Yasufzais, and to conquer Swad (Swat) and Bajaur. 475 
This large tribe formerly lived in Qandahar and Qarabagh. From 


e district of) Kabul, and became powerful. 


there they came to (th Those who 


M. Ulugh Beg Kabult massacred ® them by a stratagem. 





the Watch. See Jahangir's Tazuk, 
translation pp. 18, M4 and note. 
8 Elphinstone’s Cabul II. 10. 


1 The conjunction in text before 


Bahadur is wrong. 
2 Aminu-d-din, it seems, was made 


by Akbar Yatishbegi or Captain of 
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remained took refuge in the Lamghanat. Afterwards they settled at 
Hashtnagar.! Tt is nearly one hundred years since they settled in 
Swad and Bajaur, and lived there in the practice of robbery and 
turbulence. In this land there was a tribe that had the title of 
Sultani, and claimed to be descended from a daughter of Sultan 
Sikandar.2 The Yisufzais for some time zealously served them, 
and then became ungrateful, and took possession of the choice lands. 
Up to the present day some of the former inhabitants spend their 
days in distress in the defiles, and from love for their native land 
are unable to leave. 

During the Kabul commotion the heads of the Yiasufzai sub- 
mitted and had recourse to fawning. They expressed shame for their 
former wickedness and made promises of service. One of them, 
Kali by name, was treated very graciously, Ina short time how- 
ever, they returned to their former ways, and applied themselves to 
robbery and oppression. Kala himself fled from Court. Khwaja 
Shamsu-d-din caught him near Attock and sent him back. The 
gracious sovereign treated him kindly. Inasmuch as kindness is of 
no benefit to an evil nature, he again absconded, and took refuge in 
his former dwelling, and led astray other landholders. H.M. dis- 
patched Hasan K. Patni, Rajah Mukat Man, Janish Bahadur, Aska- 
ran Pancainan, Hira Pradhan, Ram Cand, 8. Kabir, Faulad and 
others*, under the command of the Kokaltash. ‘Arab Khanjahani 
was made bakhshi. The whole idea was that the crooked tribe might 
be guided aright, and that the black-hearted ones who did not 
accept counsel should be punished. Faridun K. was made over to 
the author. 

Also, during this year* Ism‘ail Quli K. was sent off to Baliicis- 





1 Text se! Agtghar. I presume Alexander's descendants were con- 





Hashtnagar is meant, but itis Agt- | nected with the Yasufzai. The tribe 
ghar in Maagir Il. 363, and inJ.O, | Sultani seems to have derived its 
MS. 236. | name from that of its rulers, of 
2 That is, Alexander the Great. whom the last, apparently, was Sul- 
The tribe Sult@ni does not seem tan Wais. See Elphinstone, p. 11, 
known now. Perhaps A. F. means and Asiatic Quarterly for April 
the Kafirs. Cf. account in text with 1901. 
J. TL, 392-398 and in Hlphinstone’s 8 T have omitted some names. 
Cabul. App. ©. <A. F. does not 4 There is the variant wala 
state, as quoted by Elphinstone, that “time,” 
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~ 
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tan. When the news came that this people had gone the way of 
lisobedience, and did not perform service, he was homie for 
this important task. Rai Rai Singh, Abu-l-Qasim Tumkin (Namia- 
kin) and many other brave men accompanied him. 


Hashim was ap- 
pointed bakhshi. 


‘ Also, on this day Kuar Man Singh was sent off to 476 
Kabul, in order that he might civilize that country by justice. Sai- 

yid Hamid Bokhari, Bakhtiyar Beg, Muh Quli Beg, Hamza Beg 
and many men of note accompanied him. An order was given to 
him that when he came near the Khaibar he should halt for some 
days and chastise the Tarikis, and make the road safe, so that pedes- 
trians (pawindayan) might feel at ease. The sovereign arrived at 
Atak-Benares on 12 Dai, 23 December, after travelling 305 kos and 

a little more in 4 months and 1 day and in sixty-five marches. At 
dawn of the following day he reached the quarters of Zain K. Koka 

and Kuar Man Singh, who were in the neighbourhood, and renewed 

his valuable counsels. On the 15th he sent Faridin K, to the Hijaz 

as, mayhap, the stain of his misconduct might be washed out there, 
and he might gather the materials of bliss. He embarked on the 
Bihat in a boat and was taken to Bhakkar. vom there Sadiq K. 
sent him off by river, and had him conveyed to that place of pilgrim- 
age. Though the farsighted among the courtiers represented that 
if he did not relieve such a rebel from the burden of existence, he 
should put him in prison and read him a lesson there, H.M. ad- 
hered to the tenour of his summons and did not listen to this sug- 
gestion. 

Haji Siyandak, Ahmad Beg and others kept an eye on those 
who had gone first. When they learnt how kindly they had been 
received, they left Kabul for the holy threshold, and on the 20th 
had the bliss of a reception, and were treated with princely favours. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of soldiers to attack 
the Yasufzai. The homes of this rebellious crew are in the hill- 
country of Swad (Swat) and Bajaur. Many of them live in the 
plains. The Indus surrounds them on two sides. On the two other 
sides they have the Kabul river, and the northern hill-country. 
The length of their territory is 30 kos, and its breadth 15-20, There 
are delightful valleys and beautiful tracts. 

As the Kokaltash went on to Bajaur without paying any. albadh 
tion to the plains, H.M. dispatched on the 25th (Dai) Qari Beg, 





477 
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Zia-al-mulk and some others under the command of 8. Farid bakh- 
shi, They made a good attack and then returned. They reported 
that there was a great deal of work to be done in the plain, and 
that another army should be appointed in order to root out the 
thorn of rebellion. After that it should enter the hills from another 
side and join the Kokaltash. Accordingly, on 4 Bahman S‘aid! K., 
S. Faizi, the poet laureate, Sher Khwaja, ‘Ali Muh, Alif, Qazi ‘Ali, 
Salih diwana, Path Ullah Sharbatdar, Ayib Beg, Y‘aqib Beg, ‘Abdu- 
r-Rahman Beg’, 8. Abu-l-Barkat® and others, together with 300 
horse belonging to the author, were sent off. 

At the first stage, to which this humble one had gone to take 
leave of his brothers, H.M., from his favour to the humble, cast the 
shadow of his graciousness upon him, and exalted him by various 
kindnesses. A garkhaga* (special collection of ensigns) was assigned 
to the force, in order that by doing homage (kornish) thereto, it 
might be fortunate. ‘The troops were to march behind this. The 
rendezvous was at Nardan.® 

On the 7th (Bahman) Mir Sharif Amuli® was sent to Zabulistan 
as amin and sadr of that province (Kabul), On the same day Qasim 
Beg ‘labrizi was raised to the post of Mir ’Adli (Judge-advocate) of 
the camp. H.M. said, “ Always implore God, and seek to do His 
will, and unite recognition (of God) with prayer, and keep free 
from cupidity and cowardice, which cause the wise to waver, for 
many pure souls are turned from the recognition of the truth by the 
deceitfulness of the world, and the prosperity of oppressors. Nor 
should you in the administration of justice (dawar?) decide matters 
by witnesses’ and oaths, but should make inquiry with profound dis- 





1) He was a Gakhar, and a brother 994= 18 January 1586. Apparently 
of Kamal K. B. 486. the qirkhaga was attached to A.E.'s 
2 So in text, but 1.0. MSS. have | squadron. 
Shaikh, and this is probably correct, 6’ This name is doubtful. The 
and the person meant seems to be MSS. seem to have Tardan or Tar- 
A.F.’s son. | wan. The name appears against 
3 We see from this that two of | p. 613 of text, as Narain. 
A.F.’s brothers were in the force. — 6 A noted heretic: see B, 176 and 
For Abul Barkat sce B. XXXII. £62. 
+B. 50, note 4. We learn from | 7 These remarks seem to-be em- 
the T.A., Elliot V. 451, that this re- bodied in the instructions to the Mir 
inforeement was sent off on 2Safr | ‘Adi and Qazi in J. II. 41. No de- 
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ata ae ee lines of the forehead. IE difficult ques- 
ees ae e J u, report them to me. Regard self-indul- 
g hee me meni be and out of a 
Swad. When it became soy Magen ce) of Rajah Birbar to 
a known that if the work were left to those 
first sent, “, would take long to finish as there were many recalci- 
trants, and it was difficult to get through the mountain defiles, it was 
resolved that another army should be sent under the charge of an 
experienced servant. Inasmuch as the head of this confused and 
ambitious one (himself) was filled with thoughts of battle, he repre- 
sented to H.M. that although his serving in his presence was the 
elixir of fortune, yet he wished to make trial of foreign service— 
which was the testing place of loyalty. I too, who had been raised 
by H.M. from the lane of contempt to a conspicuous post in the 
world, wished to lighten my shoulder somewhat. I was strength- 
ened in this desire by thinking that I might be able to do good 
service, and also shut the mouths of those envious persons which 
were gates of impropriety. Should I lose my brief life, I would 
acquire an eternal good name. H.M. perceived in my demeanour 
the marks of sincerity, and accepted my prayer. This gaye me new 
vigour. He said that he would send with me some experienced 
soldiers, whose opinions I should follow in the matters of camping 
and engaging. At the end of the day when it was the time for 
taking leave, H.M. said it had occurred to him that lots should be 478 
cast between me and Rajah Birbar, so that without reference to 
either’s wishes the Divine decree might be elicited. Inasmuch ! as 





has oof amad. My impression is 
that Abul Fagl is playing upon the 
words ,&s divers, jb) many; and 
ee less. Nagsh bisyar is probably 
the same as Naqsh besh, which 1 
take to mean a big, i.e. lucky, throw. 
‘The latter phrase is given in Vullers 
sv, nagsh and in the Bahar ‘Ajam, 


pendence, we are there told, should 
be placed on witnesses. 

| It is characteristic of the Luck- 
now editor that he has no note on 
this passage. That it is obscure 
and in need of comment is shown by 
the variety of readings. The text is 
shes RE op rho tales 4 GI 
oof aus _y A variant which oceurs and is stated to be the opposite of 
also in the Lucknow ed. has Gtty> nagsh kam ; kam may perhaps be gam, 

ho. 1.0. MS. 286 has Qa® i or oe ae 
Bt) ¢ { s. 1.0, 285 has, appa- am may! so mean e i ucky. 
eee: we Uy gles (Au. Neither ‘The Darbari AkbarT in the course oO” 
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there were divers wishes the big throw failed, and all at once the little 
throw came out in his name. Both of us entered upon a prolonged 
sorrow. As there was no help for it, I left the broken thorn of grief in 
my heart, and seated myself in the caravanseray of meditation. ‘Nhat 
man who was fitted for battle or for banquet (babazm w razm) went 
off by heaven’s decree on 12 Bahman, 21 January 1586, Qasim 
Khwaja, Gada Beg, Haji Siyandik, Ahmad Beg, Tash Beg, Khwaja 
Hisamu-d-din and other distinguished persons went with him. 
Next morning at dawn, H.M. on returning from hunting visited the 
Rajah’s camp and exalted him by various favours. 

In a short time they swept the plain. Whoever was refractory 
was punished, and whoever submitted had his honour and property 
preserved and the troops went off elsewhere (?). The victorious 
army then addressed itself to the conquest of Banir (Buner) and 
proceeded by the ravines. When they had passed through some 
defiles they came to Dik.! Here the Afghans proceeded to offer 
battle, and there was a hot engagement. A large number were 
made prisoners, and many also were killed. Sher Khwaja and 
others displayed much valour. As it was evening, and the road 
was not clear, they turned back and came to the staying-place. 
When they learned that there was no road that way (the one by 
which they were advancing when they were attacked by the Afghans), 
they returned to the plain in order to march by another route. 

At this time Hakim Abul Fath was sent off to Swad with a 
force. Zain K. Kokaltash had represented that by God’s favour he 
had crossed through difficult defiles, and had got possession of 
Bajaur, and of the most of Swad, but that the troops had been har- 
assed by the continual forced marches (/akada). The Afghans were 
assembled in the Karakar (?) pass between Swad and Bunér. If 
some brave men were sent to him, the enemy would soon have his 
deserts, and the whole country would come into possession in an 


a long and discursive article on Bir- | his disappearance.” Vullers 8.v., 
bar says, p. 801, that the angel of | kam, II. 879%, says the word is used 
death pointed out Birbar’s name. to express an unlucky throw and 
Perhaps this means that the author | quotes a couplet from Nagami in 
read raqm-i-yam “the letter of support of this view. 

death” for raqm-i-kam or that he read ! Duki is Hindki fora hill. Ers- 
ingm-i-gamnama, e.g,, “ the letter of kine’s Babar 152, n. 3. 
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excellent manner. Accordingly on the 19th, Hasan Beg, 8. Umri, 
- ’ My d 


Ahmad Qisim, Tifan Beg, Mulla Ghiyirl, Mohan Das, were sent 
along with Ceriis! and shamsherbazan ® (swordsmen) under the com- 
mand of the Hakim. He ordered that if the soldiers previously ® 
sent were in the plains they should quickly join the Kokaltash, and 
hasten by the Malakand * pass, which was the nearest way. At the 


end of the day H.M. visited the Hakim’s tents, and gaye him ex- 
cellent counsels. 


In a short time the forces gathered together and hastened on 479 


by the prescribed route. Also at this time news came that the am- 
bassador of ‘Abdullah K. the ruler of Tiran, and Nazar Bé, who had 
long held Balkh in fief, had nearly arrived with a large caravan. 
On account of the Tarikis they had trouble in coming through the 
Khaibar, and so Mubarak Nohdni, Ghazi K, and other brave men 
were dispatched under the command of S. Farid Bakhshi Begi to 
conduct the visitors. 

One® of the occurrences was the pacification of Bengal. When 
the idea of the expedition to the Panjab occurred to H.M., the news 
came that Wazir K. was unable to carry out the duties there 
alone, and that the rebels of that quarter were bestirring themselves. 
Accordingly Shahbaz K.’s younger brother was sent to bid him go 
from Behar to that country. When H.M. arrived at the bank of 
the Bihat, it was represented to him that Shahbaz K. was possessed 
by a great desire to come to Court, and that he was on his way 
thither. HLM, sent off sezdwals to turn him back nolens volens, and 
to send him on the above service. They met him near Jaunpir 
and withheld him from carrying out his wish. On 20 Bahman he 
sat down to guard Bengal, and won hearts by soothing words and 
by the open hand. In a short time the Afghans had recourse to 
supplication, and the dust of dissension was laid, and the weak com- 


i J presume these are the Certs 2 B, 252, and whom he calls gladi- 


of India mentioned at vol. TI. 287 as ators. 
being always in attendance on Akbar, 5 That is, those sent with Birbar. 
and whom he employed in the fight + LG. XVIL 72. 

between the Sanyasis at ‘Thanesar. 6 "his passage is. tran dete: 


Or they may be the men from the iliot VI. 79. 
Eastern districts who use shields 


called cirwah. B. 252. 
91 
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forted. He sent off troops to Bhati to punish ‘Isi K. Owing to the 
wondrous fortune of H.M., sa had not the courage to fight, and the 
territory which Sadiq had surrendered according to the peace, came 
into possession. The conquests extended up to the port of Chitta- 


The ide: 3 the 

Pe i ere when the roads were cleared of snow, and 

sai ie to an end they would advance through the 

ean ibution of the wicked is a thing that does not 
clay, an order was given that during (the season of) the fall 


gong, and things were satisfactorily arranged. ‘Isi sent rare pre- of snow and when the enemy were off thei 

sents, and used conciliatory language. He represented that as ; ceed by the Pakli! route, where less aaa they should pro- 
Ma‘sim had, from ill-fatedness, taken the path of ingratitude, he = to give their minds to this. On this news vine He ee 
(Ma‘siim, apparently) trembled for himself, and wished to do good battle, and sent off many experienced an a , se a pe 
service at a distance (ghaibani, je. without waiting on Akbar, or Gr construct a fort near the river Nain eer, (ih Oe might 
Shahbaz). He was now sending his son to Court. The answer was eyes sy In every defile they were to establish a BE, fe a es 
given that it would be good if he (Ma‘siim) would go to the Hijaz, pare for war. The force that was sent had passed harelianale 


six kos when the daily-increasing fortune (of Akbar) became 

spicuous. The ruler of Kashmir erased from his mind the ‘aaa 
that plan, and he recalled the men he had sent! Under the influ 
ence of the talk of short-sighted advisers and of slaves of gold rf 


and come from there to Court. Many Afghans also abandoned 
Qutli. He too used cajoleries, and Shahbaz, in his simplicity, accep- 
ted these, and gave him back Orissa. 

‘Also, at this time a force was sent to the country of Kokra.! ace 
his is a tract between Orissa and the Deccan. Madhi Singh the fell into the heavy slumber of neglect. The difficulty of crossing 
zamindar there was behaving presumptuously, in reliance on the the passes, the arrival of snow and rain, and the fact of the victo- 
difficulty of crossing an intervening mountain. The imperialists has- y rious army’s belonging to a hot country made him still more som- 
toned thither and proceeded to plunder. Much booty was obtained. nolenti Self-indulgence and miserliness stained him with the dust 
He had the good fortune to offer tribute, and to obtain repose under is neglect. When the opportunity had gone out of his hands, he 
the shadow of unequalled doimnion: earnt that the strenuous servants had set themselves to conquer 


ean the c ’ ad arrive Awe ; ; 
Also the Magh ruler—which is near Pegu—sent large presents, te OOnmiry andi add arrived ‘neat Pakli. The dust of commotion 
“ rose high, and various opinions were brought forward. Whoever 

















"including elephants, and made propositions of concord, ‘This was a ete nee eae zn 
: casts away far-sightedness, 4 i i : i 
1 one of the marvels of good fortune, for there was no great officer ents va set * i a si ho in times of prosperity has no 
480 except Wazir K, Neither was therea fleet, which is the chief means oe oe adversity, shall asannegly yer aus evil day of 
€ making war in that country whereas the enemy hed a large the success of the enemy, and the foot of his desires shall strike 
) ; - a ? against the stone of despair. After a little while he in much giddi- | 
r-boats. ; 4 ; ; ; 
ane g a Parr esate set ic Aaoriase toudounhok Yaent K ness again thought of fighting. From time to time, topsyturviness | 
ne ve at ie Ss : 4 eee ais & of thought made him still more silly. When the troops aided by 
the ruler of Kashmir. hen the army marched to ine : Providence had traversed heights and hollows and had come near | 
mir, the idea of the leaders was that they would go by Bhimbar, aS Q of Bilyas,’ Yisuf K. awoke from his presumptuous slumbers, and tried | 
large armies could march by that route with ease and celerity, and - pe eens e 
also as some of the landholders there used amicable language. | Commonly called Pakhis. It | site the TB. (at Raeasibcaneones 
= 7 7 was west of Kashmir, J. I. 347 and along which the Nain Sukh, ‘ Eye’s 
1 See B. 479 3 where Kokra is belonging to the provinces of Bihar 390. Tt was a Sarkar and is stated delight’ rushes sah a loud ‘notes to 
said to be the old name of Chutia and Pannah. The reference to the by A. F. to bein general tributary to meet the Jhilam.” (Murray s Hand- 
Nagpar. B. refers to the Fifth Re- Fifth Report is to James Grant's Kashmir. It is now inown as the book of the Panjab). us river is : 
port, old ed. 417, and to the Taozuk account of the province of Bihar. } Hazara country. I. G. XIX. 318. ee arse as the Kunhar. Pee | 
J. 154, 155 where the country is He writes Kokerah. 2 A tributary of the Jhilam" oppo- | The expedition of M. Shahrukh F 
called Kokhra, and described as | . : 
~ 
aw . aga, 
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to amend his insubordination. As there was no way of preserv- 
ing his kingdom except submission and going to do homage, he 
emerged from the pass of Knarmast,! under pretext of wishing to 
examine the (intended) battle-field with a few men, and sent a skilled 
enyoy to lay open his secret intention. The officers had been ex- 
ceedingly harassed by the severe cold, the dearness of provisions, 
the difficult roads and the rain and snow. They received the envoy 
and then sent him back, and Yisuf came with a few confidants of the 
army on 4 Isfandarmaz (about 14th February 1586). They treated 
him with respect, and had a conference. They then formed the 


design of returning. 


481 When the news came to court, an order was issued that Yisuf’s 


coming was approved of, and that he would be welcomed with princely 
favours, but that the idea of the officers about returning was not 
right. If Yasuf were not meditating any fraud and was treading 
the highway of truth, the right thing was that the army should 
enter the delightful country (of Kashmir), and, after having taken 
it, should make it over again to Yisuf. The officers, willing or 
unwilling, had to advance. The Kashmir leaders in their perverted 
fashion, and from somnolence of intellect, appointed Husain K. Chak 
as their head, near Kuarmast, and set about fortifying the defile. 
Just then Ya‘qib, s. Yisuf, joined them, and they left their new 
chief, and clove to him. There was daily fighting in the Pass, 
Madha Singh, Amin-ud-din and others cleared it, and Hasan Beg 


and Rajah Bhagwan marched against | eient Kashmir and lies on the right 
Kashmir from the west, and followed bank of the Jhilam. It is several 
the bed of the Jhilam and the line of | stages west of Baramila and some 


the modern road. But they did not 50 miles away from it. At p- 298 
get beyond the borders of Kashmir. | Jahangir says that it was at the Pass 
The Bulyas of text is the Phalbas of Bhalbas that Ya‘qab, the son of 
of Badayani, Lowe 363, the Bhiliyas | Yasuf, fought with the army com- 
of the ‘I’. A., Biliot V. 452, and the | manded by Rajah Bhagwan Das. At 
Bhalbas of the Tuzuk, J. 292. B. 479 p. 294 Jahangir mentions his entry 
refers to this passage in a note, but | into Barahmile. 

he is mistaken in supposing that | (The Kotal Kaarmat neytyS of 
Jahangir says that Bhalbas is2:kos | the Tuzuk 294. Jahangir says ib is 
from Baramtlah. Bhalbas or Bhal- steep and is the last pass on the road. 
yas is evidently the Peliasa, formerly Apparently it is what is described in 
Bolyasaka, of Dr. Stein’s map of An- Murray as the Barmila Pass. 
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Ahadi and some Rajputs acd 


jean uired deathless fame by sacrificing their 


Forty men of distincti 
too. waa, dtonere ee pian the enemy were killed, The 
At this time the le 7 4 
address of Shaikh yg eee cent ae 
mission. It was agreed that a tne aon wie 
their villages. Upon this the Kashmiri onus me — 
and proposed a peace. They repres : ee —— ees 
detonnt andthe aa presented that their ruler had gone 
a it was right that the dust of dissension should 
be laid. They proposed that the pulpits and coins sh ‘i ie 
mention of the Shahinshah, and that the mint, the ott ofl pre 
and the game should be imperial. A snpecirialein dined ‘¢ ae 
be appointed for each department, and then the army should : me ‘ 
As the army had been harassed, these proposals were acce iol aa 
endeayours of Yasuf, the ruler of Kashmir. ‘Vhe charge an oe ; 
and silk was made over to Qalandar Beg, that of the mint to Kbwajeh 
Maral, and that of the game to Multa Mozahari. Though H "6 
sae pore oe whe 
F a 3 iris and accepted ® the agreement, 
One of the occurrences was the injury to the good service of 





« 3S in 1.0. MS. 236 and in Iqbal- pedition. Akbar's first attempt on 
nama. It is the Karnaha of Stein’s Kashmir was made much earlier, viz. 

. Py . ¢ 
map, and is atract lying north Bhil- | in the fifth year, when he despatched 


bas. The Karnasor karawanas were | Qara Bahadur there. He was defeat- 
originally chaghatais. See T. Ras- | ed by Ghazi K. A. N. IL. 129. 
hidi, Introd. 76 and App. 491. | There is a detailed account of the 
2 Abresham. Perhaps this means | proceedings between Yisuf and Ak- 
woollen shawls. They are the chief | bar's officers, and of Ya‘qiib’s fights 
product of Kashmir and the Lee | with the latter in Haidar Malik’s 
Elliot V. 452, and Badayant mention history of Kashmir. It appears that 
Yasuf behaved with great pusillani- 
mity and deserted his army and 
country. Ya‘qab fought vigorously, 
and the Moghul army suffered ter- 
ribly from the cold etc., and were glad 
to retreat on any terms. Haidar 
says nothing about the engagement 
to give the produce of the saffron, 
etc. 


shawls and not silk. 

8 Cf, Elliot V. 452 and Baday tint, 
Lowe 363. It appears that the impe- 
rial officers were influenced by the 
news of Zain K. Koka’s defeat. Mr: 
Lawrence in his excellent book on 
Kashmir speaks, p- 198, of Ya‘qib's 
having defeated Akbar's army with 
great loss in 1582, Evidently, this 
refers to Rajah Bhagwan Das’s ex- | 
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Zain K. Kokaltash. When he was sent off to conquer Swad and 
Bajaur, he began by addressing himself to the conquest of Bajaur. 
There were 3,000 house-holders of the Yisufzai there, and they were 
haughty on account of the difficulties of the passes. The army 
entered by the way of Danishkol,! and the army had not time to see 
the routes. Janesh Bahadur and some other brave takers of cities 
(Shahrgirdn)? made an attack, and punished a great number. When 
the fortunes of the Yisufzai became bad, Ghazi K, Mirza ‘Ali, Ta’is 
K, Nazir and other leaders wished to submit, and all over, the 
thorn of turbulence was uprooted. From there he proceeded to 


482 Swad. 40,000 householders lived there. When the army reached 


the river-bank, the daring ones of the country rose up to fight, 
the vanguard gave way a little, but the brave altamsh came for- 
ward, and on seeing this, the vanguard reformed. A hot engage- 





1 J, 2. 392. Elphinstone, Cabul, 
II. 86 speaks of Danishkol as a 
river. A. F. says in the Ain that it 
is a road from India. He also 
mentions it at ILI. 526 of the A. N. 

x lps Shahrgiran. So in 
text, but the word is unusual, and is 
probably incorrect. Major Raverty 
in his Notes on Afghanistan, p. 259, 
gives a much more probable reading. 
He has Shahr-i-Gibar, “the city of 
the infidels”, and says that the refer- 
ence is to Bajaur which is locally 
called a Shahr, and which was 
regarded as inhabited by infidels. 
Babur calls them infidels, and so 
justifies his slaying 3000 of them. 
See also Raverty’s p. 117, where he 
speaks of a cleft or gorge being 
called Gibar and also of a fortress 
being so called. 

Major Raverty says, p- 257 of his 
Notes, that the disaster to Akbar’s 
army took place in the Karakar and 
Malandaraiz Passes, and adds that 
the army wag on its way from 





| 





Swat, which they were unable to 
hold, into Buner, in order to join 
Akbar at Attock. At p. 262, in a 
note, he says that the Afghans 
of Swat will not allow that the 
Mughals ever succeeded in enter- 
ing their valley, and affirm that 
they were overthrown in the Shah- 
kot Pass. Shahkot is marked on 
Fincastle’s map to the south of 
Chakdara and the Swat river, and 
east of Arnandara. I daresay the 
Afghans are right in saying that 
Zain K. did not enter the lower Swat 
valley, and it is very possible that 
Shahkot was the scene of the final 
disaster. In his report to Akbar 
Zain K. had stated that Buner 
was the only place that remained to 
be conquered. He probably did not 
cross the Swat river, but kept along 
the south side via Karakar, etc. I 
don’t think his object then was to 
return to Akbar. He was trying 
to subdue Buner. 





} 
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men ensued, and the enemy was defe 
Kokaltash laid the found 
the centre of the 


inhabitants, 


ated i 
ieee pee pes ae The 
country, and set himself ¢ x ee which is 
He wea-yiciorian: Ean : a chastise the other 
ade.” With the exce ? : : an oalrones seven stock- 
ption of the Karakar defil istri 
of Buner, the whole country had 1 a oe 
solitons Shed ene a J i been subdued by him. But the 
quent conflicts. The Kokalts a a = pe ae 
nominated Rajah Birbar ae ay ae ee. 
they joined, the dust of ieee a ae a other 
uh he een ss : : Re double mindedness (dwrange, 
between the Rate an ante ee hone 
Hakim were also not on good Lad 8 “id i“ ae 
a) Wer : go - By the jugglery of fortune 
they, in spite of their lofty natures, entered the narrows of envy. 
They could not brook any partnership in the royal favour—which 
embraces far and near. They could not comprehend this. The 
adoption of such feelings, besides leading one into the depths 
of enduring pain, and producing lasting sorrow, is a contend- 
ing with the incomparable Deity; and results in making one- 
self the reproach of high and low. From the time when the 
armies of the plain set off to assist the Kokaltash, the Rajah’s 
head and heart were disfigured by wrinkles, and he indulged in 
such remarks as these to his confidants: “It looks as if my fortune 
had been inverted that I should have to traverse hill and plain with 
the Hakim, for the support of the Kokah. When shall the things 
end?” On the march there were daily, improper expressions used 
to one another. When they reached Malakand, the Kokaltash 
received them and behaved with cordiality. He set himself to 
cross the army and the baggage over the Pass. The night wore * on 
to day there. Hakim Abil Fath went off with some followers to 





of the Malakand Field Force, and 
Viscount Fincastle’s Frontier Cam- 
paign, both published in 1898. 

2 Text, lashkar, but should be san- 


1], G. X. 122, but the Fort is on 
the north side of the Swat river, 
and not on the south as the I. G. | 
seems to state. It guards the wire | 
bridge, which used to be the site of gar, as shown by I. O. MS. 286, and 
a ferry. Chakdara was attacked, the Ma’asir II. 864, two lines from 


and was the scene of much fighting foot. 
in July 1897. See Churchill's story 8 “Shab-hamanja ba riz award.” 
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the fort of Chakdara. The Rajah was angry at this departure 
and fell into evil thoughts. At dawn they assembled at the fort. 
The Kokaltash arranged a feast, and invited the newcomers. The 
Rajah ventilated his resentment and would not go. He said that all 
the able men should gather round the royal Qir! and hold confiden- 


displeased with him for a time. They were afraid lest they should 
not be able to accomplish the work by themselves, and that they 
should be disgraced, By the jugglery of fate it was determined to 
make an unsuitable march, and a disenssion arose about arranging 


the troops. The Raja and the Hakim declined, from the apprehen- 


tial talk there. The Kokaltaésh suppressed his anger and came a. sion already mentioned (of failure) to take the command of the 
to the Rajah. Other leaders came there too. The proper thing nightand left wings. The command of the right wing was given 
was to have made over the Qér to the Kokaltish and to have — to Hasan! Patani and of the left to Qagi® ‘Ali. The yan was put 
assembled in his quarters and held a council. In that meeting in charge of Hasan Beg Gurd. After much talk the Hakim took 
the Rajah and the Hakim came from hard language to mutual | his place in the altamsh (the reserve of the advanced guard), On 
abuse. By the forbearance of the Koka, things quieted down 2 Isfandarmuz (12th February 1586) they set off for Chakdana 
somewhat. After some unfitting altercation, the Kokaltash said : towards Kerker,’ and when they had! marched tye) Sosgas 
483 “The hill-work is nearly finished, and the rebels of Karakar and camped at the village of Kandak (7). Next day, as the road was full 


Buner haye come forward in a submissive manner. But they ( of defiles (purtang) they lett the right wing as a rear-guard, and 


have not advanced from words to deeds. I have asked for rein- 
forcements in order that I might leave a body of men in the fort, 
and then march to punish the malcontents. The fresh army should 
undertake this task. I and the old army will remain in the centre 
of the country on guard. Or they might elect to remain at Chak- 


encamped half a kos from the defile. The plan was that on this 
day the guard should make a slight attack and then retire. At 
dawn when that body (the main army) came to the pass (kotal) 
i> a battle began. From time to time victory showed her face, and 
in a short space the defiles were traversed and much booty was 
obtained. Thousands of prisoners were made. When the altamsh, 


san Patani, but he had been wound- 
ed. 


pei nia heumnulels go Pe ee camer.” The Rajah and i which was chiefly composed of Kabulis, heard the news of plunder, 
the Hakim replied that they would accept neither proposition. The aaeennehed| forward, and they were followed by many others of 
orders were to attack the country, not to guard it. They should all " as troops. ‘The Kokaltish, who had taken up his stand, was help- 
combine to chastise the enemy and then hasten by that road together > R less and had also to advance. There was a confused conflict. ‘lhe 
to court. The Kokaltash replied: ‘ Why should we leave disorgan- : Afghans came from behind and plundered. Hasan K. Patani made 
ised a country which has come into our hands after so much fight- a stout fizht, but was wounded, and had to retire. The work of 
ing? Nor is it advisable to go by that route which is so full of the advancing troops became arduous. On pereeiving this the 
heights and hollows. If you don’t accept either of my propositions \ Kokaltash turned his rein,* and planting his foot firmly took part 
and are resolved to march, it is far better to go back by the way we Ph” in the conflict. That day and night and the most of the follow- 
came. On that side there are troops stationed, and the enemy will ¢ ing day there was hard fighting. ‘The Kokaltash himself shot ae 
have no power to interfere with us. They would not listen to this, M H four chiefs, and the Afghans gave way a little. Although the end 
and stuck to their first idea. The Kokaltash, from an ill-timed sub- , \ of the day brought the joy of victory, yet the lon ea eunek 
missiveness, put the rules of command on one side. He was afraid | iar i . | rear guard with which the might 
lest those eloquent courtiers should make disagreeable remarks i PEE, Qazi “Alt Baghdads, | wing bad been amalgamated. The 
(about himself) and that the much-occupied Shihinshah would be | ; Rania ate sa aaneleed on ME | latter had been commanded by Ha- 


is { Churchill's map, “E. 8. E. Chak- 





dara.” 
+ That is, he turned back to the 


92 


For this phrase see Vullers and ment. Birbar used this as evidence : 
Bihar-i-‘Ajam s. v. Shab. that he was supreme. \ 
1 The qir was with the reinforce- 4 
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and bullocks were plundered; what was on the elephants and 
mules was brought into camp. Next day they advanced six kos 
and halted near Khanpar (Raverty’s Notes, 262). The Koka took 
charge of the rear-guard, and after fighting all the way reached 
the station. He went to the Raja’s tent and had a consultation. 
He recited in eloquent language the previous discussions, blamed 
the haste that had been shown, and spoke of his own better judgment. 


‘The question was what should be done now. As little of the roath 


remained to be traversed, his audience did not take into account 
the heights and hollows. So they all replied that the proper 
course wis to get through the defile and then to halt for some days 
and then renew the punishment of the rebels. The Kokaltash 
represented that the defiles in front of them were the worst of all, 
and that to go by such a route would be to cast away their honour. 
The proper course was to build a wall at the station where they 
were, for it was fairly spacious. There was no danger of their 
being attacked from the heights,! and there was abundance of 
water and grass, and plenty of food. Here they should stand 
firm and afterwards inflict punishment on the presumptuous rebels 
who had taken possession of all the heights. Another course was 
that as they had in their hands the enemy’s families and much of 
their property, they might write soothingly to them, and take from 
them promises of obedience. They might return the prisoners, 
keeping some as hostages. If this proposition also be not ap- 
proved, they could halt for a time and send news to court. An 
army would come from there and guard the top of the Pass. 

As heaven’s decree was otherwise, the others stuck to their 
own opinions, and thought what was in reality their loss was their 
gain, On 6 Isfandarmaz (16th February 1586) they proceeded 
towards the Balandari® Pass. ‘The Koka prudently took upon him- 
self the charge of the rear-guard, and a harder battle than that 
of the previous day ensued. When they had marched a little 
way, and it became evening, the camp (urdi, here perhaps the 
main body of the army) thought that what was but the beginning 
of a great defile was the top of the pass. So they halted. But 
when the Koka came up, it became known that it was necessary to 





1 aatb-% sirkob. ‘Vext wrongly has asp. Ad hash ale 


c 


| 
| 
| 
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uraverse another defile y 
winding 7 ie ee, Bi, . ae 
tempt was made to push forward er Ce ee 
guard. shoal ce - : = arranged that the van- 
caer Bai oa ee ae le, ane take possession of 
through the difficult pass ae = me i ne ve ee ne 
Were pressing on them fror b shind “i a Meee. 
g om behind, the Kokaltash and some brave 
men turned back. Others thought that the untimely march and 
pushing forward of the vanguard indicated that the defile had 
bagn. traversed. So they pressed on, and the proper rules of 
marching were disregarded. Though efforts were made to make 
them understand and to turn them back, they were of no ayail, 
I'he Afghans fiercely attacked them from every side with arms and 
stones, and the troops in their ignorance and confusion rushed 
down from the top of the hill to the low ground. In that crowding 
they lost heart, and elephants, horses and men got mixed up. A 
multitude threw away their lives, though many brave men stood 
their ground and valiantly sacrificed themselves. At the end of 


the day some got through the defile and came on to the low ground. 485 


The Kokaltash was on the point of yielding up his life, but Janish 
Bahadur seized his rein and drew him out. After going some way 
he, on account of there being no path, dismounted, and after a hun- 
dred difficulties got to the camp. Foolish babblers called out 
that the Afghins are coming after us, and they went on in @ 
disorderly manner. In the darkness the men lost the track, and 
got into the defiles.” The Afghans had stopped to seize and divide 
the spoil. Nextduy many of the stragglers lost their lives, and 
some were made prisoners. In the turmoil us many as 500! lost their 


i Hiphinstone remarks m w note ascribed to him, L may: mention that 
to his history: “Abul Fagl must have alchough he begins with a full and 
been minutely informed of the real even eloquent description of the total 
history of this transaction, bat his destruction of the army, he concludes 
anxiety to soften the disgrace of by stating the loss “ab 00 men.” 


Akbar's army and to refrain from | Khati Kk. says, 40 to 60,000 men were 
anything that may reflect on Bir | killed, Ferishtw following the Taba- 
Bal was so great, that his account qat Akbari puts the number at 


is confused and contradictory... 8000. 
As a proof of the defects L have ‘The best or at least, the fullest 
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lives. 


Among those known to H.M. were Raja Birbar, Hasan Patani 


Gada Beg, Raja Dharmkand Sankar, Khin Muh, Mulla Shevi,! 
‘Ayab Shaikh Khakka, Mulla Ghayiri, Jan Muh. Bakhshi, Shaikh 
Junaid, 8. Hamid Farmuli Bahadur, Aman Ullah S‘aid. 


On the 7th® the news of the disaster reached H.M. 


The deaths 


of loyal servants, and especially the death of Raja Birbar, his 
spiritual companion, grieved him exceedingly, and his heart turned 


away from everything. 


and not in abandonment (to grief), 


As dignity consists in outward restraint 


H.M., as the Primate of the 


spiritual kingdom, preserved external composure. For two* days 
and nights he did not take his daily food and drink. By the efforts 
of Maryam Makani, and the lamentations of his faithful servants, he 
was prevailed upon to take food. His design* was to plant the 


account of the Yasufza'l disaster 
seems to be that given by Khafi K. 
in the Muntakhab-al-Lubab I. 191 
et seq. He says that every one in 
Bir Bal’s force was killed, and that 
Zain K. and Hakim Abul Fath es- 
caped because they were not there. 
They remained behind and were in 
ignorance of Birbal’s (or Birbar) 
attempt to get through the defile. 
Khafi K. says that the number 
of killed amounted to 40 or 50,000. 
He appears to call Raja Dharm- 
Kand, Raja Dhir. A.}F. says little 
about Raja Todar Mal’s success 
in chastising the Yiisufza'is after- 
wards, but the T.A., Elliot V. 452, 
says, he built forts etc., and reduced 
the Afghans to great straits. 

The Iqbalnama gives a detailed 
aceount of Zain K.’s speech to Bir- 
bar. It says that more than 2 or 
3000 men were killed in the expedi- 
tion. 

t A distinguished poet. See B. 610, 
ete, It would appear from B. 197 
that Shri, though a courtier, satir- 
ised Akbar’s pretensions to Divinity. 





See Badayiini, Lowe, 319. There 
is a long account of the poet in 
Badayini III. 248. 

2 A. FP. does not tell us what 
the month was. Tt cannot have 
been Isfindirmuz, unless the 7th 
be a mistake for the 27th, for Zain 
K. and Birbar only began their 
fatal march on the 6th Isfandaérmaz 
(see text, p. 484). The Tabaqat and 
Badayiini say that the defeat took 
place on 5 Rabi'ul-awwal 994), This 
would correspond to 14 February 
1586, or nearly to some day of the 
first week of Isfindairmuz. Zain K. 
and the Hakim waited on Akbar at 
Attock. 

8 This is according to the MSS. 
Text makes the time only 24 hours, 
and misses out the conjunction 
between food and drink. 

* Meaning that he thought of going 
there in person, The T.A. says 
Birbar hurried on without consulting 
Zain K. Evidently he was mainly 
responsible for the disaster, and one 
eannot help wondering why Akbar 
chose a boon companion for such an 
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royal standards i i ‘ 
Comyn 
9th that jewel of the diadem, P : ve Te ‘teu ae 
devoted servant were sent f “Ri ha aie 
wotihartll ere sent off. Raja Todar Mal accompanied 

prince, 

On the same day the army crossed the Indus and the Kabul 

river, and encamped at Migr." Agreeably to H. M.'s orders Zain 
K. Koka, Hakim Abul Fath and Qazi ‘Ali of the former army joined 
the force. Though in the eyes of the superficial a defeat had 
occurred, and there had been a disaster, in consequence of envy 
and incapacity, yet in the eyes of the profound it was the beginning 
of a great victory. From the days of Ulugh Beg, the Yisufza‘i tribe, 
which was more than 100,000 strong, had, by the help of their difficult 
mountains, practised highway robbery. They had caused much 
The Kabul rulers had not the 
strength to chastise them and the rulers of India on account of 


injury to traffic and intercourse. 
pressure of other business, and the chatter (hamzabani) of persons 
of small capacity, had not attended to this matter. At this time 
the holy idea was to restrain (the Yasufaa’i) from injuring people, 
and from evil ways and to make them obedient and serviceable. 


An evil habit which is of long standing, and has been inherited 486 


from ancestors, is with difficulty eradicated. Clemency is not in- 
clined to sever the thread of life. It does nob put to death great 
It looks to destiny, and waits for the wondrous work- 
When the armies that were sent were appointed, 
in killing the sons of men, 
sublime foundation of God. 


criminals. 
ing of fortune. 
endeavours were made not to be hasty 
who are fruit-bearing plants, and the 





This probably means the 9th Ra- 
bi‘ul-awwal. Badayiini states that 
Murad was sent across the Indus 
because there was a rumour that 


expedition, or why he did not re- 
ject the arbitrament of the lots. 
The Khulaga T. has a long eulo- 


ism on Birbar and says that Akbar ; 
een that his death was the the Afghans were going to attack 


greatest grief he had experienced Attock, but that afterwards the prince 
since coming to the throne. As was recalled, and Todar Mal was 


sent. 
d out by the author of the eee sain a 
Yasufza'l country. At p- 49 of 
text a Yasufza'l leader is described 
as Misri. Si 


pointe 
Mn'a Sir there is @ letter of Akbar to 
the Khan-Khanan, among Abul Fagl's 
bar's death is 





letters, in which Bir! 
bewailed. 
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Whenever the victorious generals sent batches of those wayward 
and crooked-minded ones to court, they were given gold and 
robes of honour, and were released. Inasmuch as the time of 
retribution had arrived, the stewards of Fate caused such an aspect 
of things (as the defeat), and the life-eups of the brave and loyal 
were spilt in good service, and they earned a good name. The 
Shahinshah perceived that kindness required the punishment (of 
the Yisufza’) and that it was proper to erase the record of their 
existence. In the opinion of the men of the age it was next to 
impossible to clear the hill country of the tribe, but in a short 
Space a great clearance was made. A large ' number were killed, 
and many were sold into Taran and Persia, The country of Sawad, 
Bajaur, and Buner which has few equals for climate, fruits, and 
cheapness of food, was cleansed of the evil *-doers. 

One of the occurrences was the victory of Kunwar Man Singh. 
When it was reported that the Taran ambassador and Nazir Bé were 
coming with a large caravan, and that the Khaibar was somewhat 
impassable on account of the wickeduess of presumptuous men 
(the Raushanis), he sent S. Farid Bakhshi to guide them to court. 
When he came to Jamrid, Madhi Singh (s. Bhagwan Das) and 
some others were sent by Man Singh to join him; they entered the 
KXhaibar and joined the caravan at Daka. Man Singh with a force 
hastened to ‘Ali Masjid. ‘The arikis, thinking the force a small 
one, invested ‘Ali Masjid on a dark night and several of them got 
to the top of the fort. Brave men stood firm and prevailed against 
the enemy. Shih Bey K. and his son also performed masterpieces 
of valour. he wicked men gave up the investmeut of the fort 
and took post on another height. ‘hey sate there and meditated 
evil, but at dawn the brave men drove them off and killed many 
of them. On the 7th, at the beginning of the day, the (news of 
the coming of the) ruler of Kashmir arrived, at midday came the 
news of the death of Raja Birbar, and at the close of the day came 
this joyful news (the victory at ‘Ali Masjid). Next day the ‘l'iran 
caravan reached the Serai of Khairabad on the other side of the 
Indus. On receiving this news H.M. on account of the ruler of 











r s 1 J. LL. 898, 2ud para. sage as a curious instance of A. E.'s 
_ ? Elphinstone describes this pas- adulation and inconsistency. 
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Pb acer (ont a en 

feta alate 2), who was famous among pigeon-sports- 
men, sent for him and that family of delight (the pigeons), before 487 
the ambassador had had the honour of an audience, and vathered 
happiness. Also on this day Nugr Bé and his sons ates Bé, 
Shidi Bé and Baqi Bé did homage by prostrating themselves at the 
holy threshold and so had their foreheads glorified. 

One of the occurrences was that the ambassador from Taran 
had an audience. When the world-conquering standards reached 
the bank of the Indus, and the design of marching to Zabulistan é 
became conspicuons, and the Khaibar Pass, which used to be traversed 
with difficulty by horses and camels, had been made passable: for 
wheels, and a bridge had been made over the Indus, there was a 
tremendous agitation in the country of Taran, From fear of a rapid 
march of the World’s Lord, the yates? of Balkh were generally 
kept closed. ‘Abdullah K. the ruler of Taran had the enlighten- 
ment and discernment to have recourse to depreeatory behaviour, 
and tendered supplications. He sent Mir Quraish, who belonged to a 
noble family of Saiyids, with choice horses, strong camels, swift 
mules, animals of the chase, and choice postins (dressing-gowns) 
and other rarities of the country. He also sent an affectionate 
letter and pulled at the chain of friendship. As H.M. was some- 
what troubled.in his mind on account of the disaster of Raja Birbar, 
the ambassador for some days did not have an audience. This was 
disconcerting to him, and when H.M. learnt this, he had compassion 
on the visitors and gave permission for an audience. On the 21st 
(Isfindarmuz =1 March 1586), there was a princely festival in the 
Diwainkhina which had been recently erected, and the ambassador 
was exalted by prostrating® himself at the holy threshold. He 
produced before H.M. the rarities of that country (Taran). 
One of the occurrences was the recall of Prince Sultan Murad. 

1 Doubtless the Habib of Shahr- 2 Darwazd. Perhaps this only 
sabz of B. 302. Habib is also referred means the approaches. 
to in terms of great praise in a letter 8 Basujid-t-qudst astan, Bay 
of Akbar to the Khan-Khanan in prostration at the holy threshold, 
Part I of A. E.'s letters, in which But either this is a mere flourish ov 


i i i 1 itted to 
ix ival with the pigeons is des- A. F. has forgotten or omi 
aaa explain what he has said aboveat the 


eribed. 
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Whenever the victorious generals sent | 
: and crooked-minded ones to court, they 1 gold and 
robes of honour, and were released. Tnasm the time of 
retribution had arrived, the stewards of Pate caused uch an aspect 
of things (as the defeat), and the life-cups of the brave and loyal 


ose wayward 


were spilt in good service, and they earned a good name. The “$ 
‘Shahinshih perceived that kindness required the punishment (of E & 
the Yisutza’l) and that it was proper to erase the record of their : 
existence. In the opinion of the men of the age it was next to & F 


impossible to clear the hill country of the tribe, but in a short j 

space a great clearance was made. A large | number were killed, 

and many were sold into Taran and Persia. The country of Sawad, 

Bajaur, and Buner which has few equals for climate, fruits, and 

cheapness of food, was cleansed of the evil *-doers. 
One of the occurrences was the victory of Kunwar Man Singh. < 

When it was reported that the Taran ambassador and Nagir Be were 
coming with a large caravan, and that the Khaibar was somewhat . 
impassuble on account of the wickedness of presumptuous men ‘ 
(the Raushanis), he sent S. Farid Bakhshi to guide them to court. ay 
When he came to Jamrid, Madha Singh (s. Bhagwan Das) and 
___ some others were sent by Man Singh to join him; they entered the 
va ‘Xhaibar and joined the caravan at Daka. Manu Singh with a force 
wastened to ‘Ali Masjid. The ‘Tarikis, thinking the force a small 
ne invested ‘Ali Masjid on a dark night and several of them got 


and his sou also performed masterpieces 
‘nen gave up the investme.t of the fort 
- height. ‘They sate there and meditated 
ave meu drove them off aud killed many 
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CHAPTER LXXXY. 735 
Train's ing s onent 
= ene tit Bie Pigeons of that conntry along with Elabib ! 
men, sent for him and ae Ml be: among pigeon-sports- = 
the ambassador had had the hohe rs 7 ee pigeons), before 487 S a 
happiness. Also on this day N = ie oe “a 
Sark Maiaae Sintaednee y : «i é and ‘his sous Qambar Bé, 
holy threshold and so had th re - Oe fers z 
: and s eir foreheads glorified. ; 
One of the occurrences was that the ambassador from Taran 
i ae ae eee standards reached 
ee ee ‘ us, and t @ design of marching to Zabulistan — 
oct Spicuous, and the Khaibar Pass, which used to be traversed 
with difficulty by horses and camels, had been made passable for 
wheels, and a bridge had been made over the Indus, there was a 
tremendous agitation in the country of Taran. From fear of a rapid 
march of the World’s Lord, the gates? of Balkh were generally 
kept closed. ‘Abdullah K. the ruler of Taran had the enlighten-_ en= 
ment and discernment to have recourse to deprecatory behaviour, 
and tendered supplications. He sent Mir Quraish, who belonged to a 
noble family of Saiyids, with choice horses, strong camels, s j 
mules, animals of the chase, and choice postins (dres 
and other rarities of the country. He ualso sent an 
letter and pulled at the chain of friendship. As H.M. 
what troubled.in his mind on account of the disaster of Raja B 
the ambassador for some days did not have an audience. This was 
disconcerting to him, and when H.M. learnt this, he had compassion | 
on the visitors and gave permission for an andience. On the 21st 
(Isfindaérmuz =1 March 1586), there was a princely festival in t he 
Diwankhina which had been recently erected, and the 
was exalted by prostrating® himself at the holy t! 
produced before H.M. the rarities of that country 
One of the occurrences was the recall of Prin 


























1 Doubtless the Habib of Shahr- 
sabz of B, 302. Habib is also referred 
to in terms of great praise in a letter 
of Akbar to the Khan-Khanan in 
Part I of A. F's letters, in which 
his arrival with the pigeons is des- 
cribed. = 
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Raja Todar Mal represented 
H.M. was going to take the 
: -_ entreaty of the grandees, been 
Murad. It is proper that 
conquer piece countries, and to s 


CHAPTER LXXXYV, 


Brave men seized those two exits of the Afghans and made thi 


ty day active men entered the hill-co! 
‘at endeavours were made to chastise the wick 
nd by plundering. As they were helpless ¢ 


reaties, and the dust of commotion was laid. 
new freshness was imparted to the Age.! 


difficult for them. Eve 
from either side, gre 
by capturing them a 
had recourse to ent 


aes LM. a 
was sei and recalled the Prine ls sent off Kunwar Min 





'T.O. MS. 235 inserts here—at 
the end of the thirtieth year, the | 
khatima ov conclusion which oceurs 


at the end of the 2nd volume 
Ind. and also the Poel 
8rd volume. 


he 
teste Hsl hi car on ate aa of the river (t 
1 Sie = and near Ohand,’ which was one 





note says the proper spelling a 
Uhand. He thinks the name is 
modern, but this is contrary to A. F.'s 
statement. Ohind is  deseribed 
under the form Und in the I. G. 
XXIV. 130. 

© Perhaps this is the Lundkhwar 
of the Govt. map. It is west of 
Ambala and on the other side of the 
hills from Ohind. Evidently the 
object was to shut up the Afghans 
_in their hills and by blocking up the. 
exits on both sides to starve them 

submission. 





AKBARNAMA, 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
Brcinnine oF tHe 31sr Divine Yrar FROM THE ACCESSION, TO iT 
THE YEAR MInR OF THE THIRD CycLR, 


The parterre-adorner of sovereignty (the sun) brighte 
face of joy with the news of the arrival of the New Year. His 
Servants adorned hill and plain, and joined form and Goithnality. 
On the eve of Friday, 29 Rabi'-ul-awwal 994, 10 or 11 Riacok 
1586, after the passing of eleven hours, thirty-seven minutes, he 
cast his rays on Aries. The city became fragrant, the plains grew 
beautiful. F 


ned the 


Verse.! 
You complained just now that the leaf-scattering Bahman 
had arrived. 
Look up and behold the garden, for Bahman has passed away. 
In the thunder of the sky hear the sound of the drum. ; 
The world holds a bridal, for the garden 
Comes in bridal dress. 


The sagacious sovereign celebrated a great feast, and made 
great and small partakers of joy. On 19 Farwardin (28 March 1586) 
—which was the supreme feast—Mirza Shahrukh, Raja Bhagwant 
Das. Shah Quli Khan Mahram and other officers obtained an inter- 
view. They brought the ruler of Kashmir to court. He was 
privately asked why the kindnesses of the Shahinshah had passed 
from his memory, and why the influence of his son—who had fled 
from the court—had increased, and had by stratagems turned back 
the victorious army. Why had he himself not added the glory of 
acts to his talk about peace? He had the grace to be ashamed, and 
to reply by silence. H.M., out of kindness, had resolyed upon restor- 
ing Kashmir to him, but the imperial servants represented that he 





! This quatrain has already appeared at the beginning of the 29th year. 
See p. 431. 
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ought to have some punishment for his backslidings, and thit Kash- 


mir should first be conquered, and afterwards restored to him. 
H.M. accepted this view and made him over to Raja Todar Mal. 

On the same day, the troops that had been sent to Balichistan 
arrived, and Ghazi K., Chita, Bahadur K., Nusrat K., Ibrahim K. and 
other Bali leaders were received. When the troops went to that 
country, the land-owners were at first somewhat refractory. But 
as there was goodness in their dispositions, they quickly understood 
what was right, and took the path of supplication. Their prayers 
were granted, and they were honoured with robes and horses. ‘The 
country was restored to them. 


Also, on this day Raja ‘Todar Mal returned from the hill-country 


of the Yasufza'is and did homage. He made over the chastisement 489 


of the Afghans to Raja Man Singh. 

One of the oceurrences was that the troops attacked Berar, It 
is a country in the south, and is adjacent to Malwa, and so an 
account of it has been given in the final! volume. 

Inasmuch as the rulers of the Deccan did not obey properly, 
the Khan A‘zam Mirza Koka was appointed to punish them. He 
avian Hindia, and arranged for an expedition. He sent a body 
of troops and took Fort Sanoli- from Nahar* Rao, The latter anil 
mitted, and so did the other landholders, after a slight conflict. 
pieces of Malwa to M. Koka in fief. When the 


H.M. gave choice 
et, there arose dissensions among them. The C. 


é inted officers m 
ee confused on account of suspicions,* and the work fell 
Shihabud-din Ahmad K. was vexed, and went off to BS 
« ‘The C. in C. came after him in order to fight him, 
Instead of having recourse to supplications, he (Shihab) pen 
battle; though, by the endeavours of prudent men yen _ 
ed, they did not act together. In consad tends of the g z 
Palak K.° who was an old (bibari) officer, became Ss! 


out of gear. 


jagir without leave. 


foolish persons, 





\ ‘Phat is, in the Ain A been accessary to the murder ae 

That is, 1 Ain A. y te 

a ‘ha Sheola, or Senola of the father. Badaydni, Lowe, 872. ; a 
i i II. 234. It was in Sarkar | ylni says that Raisin was the jagir 

eee to which Shihab went. See also 


Elliot, p. #41. 
b This is Talak Qich™m, @ very 
old servant of the empire. Bloch- 


Narn alah. : 
® Mentioned in J. Il. 229. 
4M. Koka disliked Shihab be- 


eanse lt suspected him of having 


‘ 
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pected, and was sent to prison. That memorial of former sages, Amir 
Fathullah Shirazi, was much harassed, and returned from the 
ruler of Khandes without having effected anything. He sorrowfully 
went to the Khan-Khinin in Gujarat. The soldiers were perplexed 
by the delays and dissensions. The enemy who had been alarmed, 
took courage. Raja ‘Ali the ruler of Khandes, Farhad K., Jamshid 
K., Agdar K., Mir Toqi and the rest of the Berir and Ahmadnagar 
armies gathered together and set off to give battle. The imperial 
grandees awoke in some measure from the sleep of negligence, and 
assembled to consult. How could the work be carried on when the 
friend was not distinguished from the foe, nor humility from hypo- 
crisy ? From their double-mindedness, they did not see in themselves 
the strength to fight. Nor could they act unanimously. They turned 
aside from confronting the enemy, and went off to Berar. ‘They sent 
their baggage to a place of retreat (gosha, a corner) and went off 
rapidly. On the route, Hatia! Rao, a land-owner, was put to death 
on suspicion of his acting a double part. Without proper inquiry, a 
body of troops was sent hastily to Kherla, and it did not effect its 
purpose. Much injury happened to the baggage-animals. After 
many exertions they found Berar empty and ravaged it. On New 


490 Year’s Day they took Hliahpir, the capital, and plundered it. Some 


were of opinion that they should not draw rein till they reached 
Ahmadnagar, but a large number thought that they should keep hold 
of such a flourishing country, and that they should march gradually. 
After the talk of ignorant men, no one put his hand to any work. 
The army, having with it abundance of spoil, proceeded to Gujarat. 
The idea was that when the enemy came up, and things should 
become critical, the soldiery of Gujarat would be stirred up to render 


mann, in his account of him, at p. imprisoned. Badaytni says that 
445, says, he had indulged in slander, ‘Aziz Koka was also very rude to 
but this seems to be an incorrect Fathullah Shirazi and abused him 
translation of a passage in the Ma’a- in public. his is likely enough, for 
gir U. I. 478. What the Ma’agir ‘Aziz Koka had always au unbridled 
says is that ‘Talak was the victim of tongue. 2 

slanderers. The Iqbalnama also ! Hatia ismentioned in the A’In, 
speaks of him as unequalled for cour- J. 11. 229. The Iqbalnama seems to 


call him Hata Nahara. This name 
is also mentioned in the A’tn, l.c. 


age and generalship, and says he 
was suspected without cause, and 
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help, and that the spoil would not be lost. 


ished at his turning back 
They left their artille 


(the imperialists), 


The enemy was astou- 
and proceeded to take advantage of it 


peg and other equipage behind and followed 
stre : They sacked Hindia, and set fire to it, No 
Strength remained to the imperial troops on account of thei i 
had to march through so man difficult d we ae 
notelibig RT - fo: pes cult defiles. Many men could 
ie: Guanes a ince were seen to be retreating, and 
: : ”) enemy's) scouts became visible. A por- 
a a. me era Be, fight near the town of Chandaur 
f i 1ough much plunder was obtained 
Haji* ‘Abdullah Sultan Kashghari was killed. He was the son of 
‘Abdur-Rashid, the ruler of Kashghar. Near Khandes, Muh, Quli 
Uzbeg deserted from the enemy and joined the imperial army. He 
described the weakness and fewness of the foe, and represented that 
if they turned round and gave battle they would be victorious. 
‘They could bind him, if they liked, and take him back with them. 
If his account did not turn out to be correct, they could kill him. 
A council was held, and by the endeavours of experienced men a 
battle was resolved upon. One day was spent in preparation, 
Owing to the prating of unexperienced men, and the fears of the 
general, the drums of retreat were beaten atdawn. They went on 
rapidly without keeping in touch with one another. The animals 
and the baggage went off at night while the officers marched by 
day. The courage of the enemy was increased by this behaviour, 
and they pursued with boldness. Twice there was a slight enguge- 
ment between the rearguard and the enemy’s van, and the latter 
was defeated. Though they did not recognize their superiority, 
and the Deccan was surrendered after it had been gained, yet much 
booty was obtained. On the 22nd they halted at Nadarbar, and 


left somewhere in safety. ‘Aziz K. 
did not at first retire from the 
enemy, he went off to the Berars, but 
he could not hold them and his idea 
of coming back from Gujarat to re- 


1 As shown by the account in the 
Iqbalnama and also in text, much of 
the spoil was eventually lost. But 
the translation in Elliot VI. 88, 
“leaving the baggage”, is mislead- 
cea panies or abandoned cover the baggage failed. : : 
then. When A. F. says, text 489, 2 Ae wasa commander ae 700 ge 
that the baggage was put in # cor- | half-brother of Quraish Sulgan, B. 


7 korn 
ner, he means, I think, that it was 459. 
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vested. Before this, some Deccan 1 t region, and 
stirred up strife. The land-agents 
oie. with consideration, and : | When the im- 
perial army arrived, the thorn « rebellion was uprooted, and the 
enemy retired from Khandes. The Khan A‘zam went on rapidly to 
Gujarat, with the thought that he would get help from the army of 
that province. ‘The Khan-Khanin considered his coming an honour, 
and gave him a warm welcome. He quickly collected a choice 
force, and joined him. But on account of the talk of evil men, they 
took a perverse course. They sent Mir Abii Turab to interview the 
I and to arrange for a peace, and then every one returned to 
The enemy was delighted at this result and sent presents 
oka marched out from Mandi and attacked Hamir 
i an suitable punishment on him, He is one of the 
; Malwa Zamindars. When the army went off to Berar, he, finding 
the country unprotected, fell upon Mandi and ravaged several 
; = places. Some parts he set on fire. ‘hey say that one of the support- 
ers of that land-holder asked encouragement from an enthusiast.! 
‘The latter got angry and said, “Who dares to stretch out the hand 
i ¢ oppression on the territory of the spiritual and temporal monarch 
— (Akbar),” and slew him with his dagger. 
One of the occurrences was the sending of Raja Bhagwant Das 
stin (Afghanistan). When Kunwar Man Singh was sent to 
Yiisufza’s, the Raja, who was commanding in the Panjab, 
to that service (Afghanistén). On account’ of his 


= EE ee ee 




































But 1 yini, Lowe, 364, implies that this 
y pul was due to Akbar's having violated 


| the safe-conduct which the Raja 
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evil star, he propounded certain improper desires, and the sovereign, 
surmising madness, restrained him from going. An order was 
issued to experienced men to prepare Sultan Daniel for this ser i 
Shah Quli K, Mahram, Isma‘l Quli and many other officers were ap- _ 
pointed to accompany him. Thereupon Raja Bhagwant Das re 
a thousand times of what he had said, and apologised and | 
for forgiveness, H.M. accepted his apologies and on the 
was allowed to go with many other prudent servants,! 





! The account in this chapter of pp. 372 and 3878. Perhaps | ack y 
the Berar and Deccan campaign of | made with the Deccant: 
‘Aziz Koka should be compared with | Akbar wanted the Khan- 
the T. Akbari account in Elliot V. | services in Northern Tndia. 
442, 443 and with Badayani, Lowe, 









te 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
Revorn or H.M, rowarns Farurte.! 


H.M. spent three months and twelve days pleasantly in Attock- 
Benares, Though he spent some time in hunting, some time in the 
blacksmith’s shop in looking after gun-making, and some time in 
practising with a» gun im the daulatkhana (royal precincts ?), and 
also night and day transacted political and financial business, yet 
his real design was to spend some time on the banks of the Indus in 
order to punish the Yisufza’i, and thereafter to proceed into Zibu- 
listan (Afghanistan). But, on account of the dismay of the Tiiri- 
nians, the entreaty of the ambassador from that country, and the 
dearness of provisions, he determined to turn back. On the 24th 
(Farwardin), after'the lapse of one watch of the night, he proceeded 
towards India, and thereby heaped happiness on abundance of men. 
On 15 Ardibibisht (24 April 1586), he crossed the Jhelam by a bridge, 
and halted for a time. On this day the paternal aunts® of M. 
Shahrukh, and the latter’s middle son Shah Muh. Mirza, and some 
Kabulis waited on him. At the time when the royal standards 
were on the banks of the Indus, those chaste and secluded ladies 
had petitioned to the effect that they had a keen desire to kiss his 
threshold. Their weariness and weakness had deprived them of 
this bliss. Khanzada Khanim came with the Mirzas to Kabul, 
and, from a desire to pay her respects, she set off for India, She 
joined in with M. Shahrukh, and then there happened what has 


492 already been mentioned. She was helpless and had to stay in 


Gardez, where she was rejoicing in the company of the Mirza’s son. 


! He did not get to Fathpair then, 
and the Iqbalnama changes the head- 
ing to “ Lahore.” 


Khanim and Begum Sultan, were 

daughters of M. Sulaiman. ‘The 

second one went with her father to 
2 The Tabaqat A. has 24 Rabi'u- Mecca, and on her return was mar- 

§-gani (4 April ?). ried to one of the Miraas of Qanda- 
* These two ladies, Khanzada har. 
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Begam Sultan had accompanied M. Sulaiman to the Hijaz and in 
Persia. On account of her marriage she stayed some time in Qanda- 
har. When she got an opportunity, she came to Kabul. When 
this was known, H.M. sent Ulugh Beg Kabuli, and an order was 
issued that Khwaja Shamsud-din should provide the equipment and 
send them off. At this stage (the Jhelam) they had the bliss of 
doing homage. Haidar Ali, Shadman Hazara, and Nazr Beg, who, on 
account of their evil conduet, had not come before, brightened their 
foreheads by doing homage, and were exalted by princely favours. 
One of the occurrences was Raja Bhagwant Das’s becoming 
mad. When he took leave to go to Kabul, he crossed the Indus, 
and put up in the serai of Khairibad. For some days he looked 
after military matters, Suddenly, his intellect grew darkened, and 
he became very giddy. They were compelled to bring him back to 
“aisyand to place him under care. A physician named Saiman 
eling his pulse, when suddenly he drew his dagger and wounded 
himelf- On hearing this, H.M. sent Hakim! Hasan and Mahadey 
g with Khangir and Danlat K. in order that the Raja’s friends 


alo® 


taht employ whichever of the four they preferred. They chose 


was 


Mahadev, and after a long time he got better. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Kunwar Man Singh 
to Qibulistin. When Raja Bhagwan Das fell ill, Isma‘l Quli was 
sent in his room. He, from inexperience and selfishness (garm- 
hazari), formed crude wishes, and indulged in idle thoughts. He 
fell out of favour, and an order was given that he should be put on 
board a boat and shipped off, vid Bhakar, to the Hijiz. He awoke 
somewhat from his somnolence, and had recourse to supplications, 
Though his apologies were accepted, he was nemOned from bis oe 
and ordered to chastise the Yisufza’l. Madha Singh, Said K. 
Gakhar, Abul-Qasitn Tamkin and the servants of Raja Bhagwant 


<n pe , i r 
Das were nominated to assist him Kunwar Man Singh and anothe 


foree were sent to Kabul. 
a Bor of the oceurrences was the death of AaB Bahadur. = 
a yvesidence in the hill country of Bahra’ich to the north o 


pi a black mountain. By the help of evil-minded 


Dugaon * and near 


J. IL. 176 we have, “In the vicinity 


: Bee In Ain of the town (Bahra'igh) there is « 


2 Digan, ws go in text. 
94. 
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Zamindirs he established a fort there, and used to go about plun- le te 


there were ygitious rejoicings. ‘The horoscope according to the Greek 
method gavel 18 degrees of Sagittarius and according to Hindi 
calculation it? was | degree 41 minutes. The enlightened sovereign 
called her Syitau Khirad and, contrary to the usage of contempora - 


dering, and then take refuge there. One day he had gone off 
rapidly. Khavak Rai, a landholder, sent his son Dilla Rai to attack 
the fort, and he took with him some followers of Hakim Abul fath 
who were in that neighbourhood. They marched 25 kos and reached 
the fort. The garrison thought it was ‘Arab, and did not take 
493 measures to defend the place. By their activity they got possession 


ries, hq besa an assemblage to render thanksgivings. ‘There was a 
ee es feast in the house of Maryam Makant, and there was a presen- 
; ‘ : : tation of gifts, and there w rgesse 
of it, and having seized the choice goods there, they set ont on their pers ee fe pie il hi tt 

5 : £ O, a § e Mirae 4 u 8 ¥ =) 
return ‘Arab heard of this and lay in ambush for them. Dilla : Eon ant coh ate 
had sent off the goods, and had halted to eat. Suddenly, ‘Arab 


attacked the baggage, and the men abandoned it and fled. Diila and 


conquer Kashmir, as the Kashmirians had cast aside the peace, and 
their deceit was manifest. The Mirzi was appointed to punish the 
promise-breakers. As it appeared that the Mirza’s heart was not in 


some brave men came up, and defeated ‘Arab. Many were killed 


and some were made prisoners, and some ran away. That turbulent 


fellow (‘Arab) and some others got into _a-st 


‘and Dili, on 


hearing of this pursued them, and put an end to ‘Arab. 
On the eve of the 16th the daughter of Raja Bhagwant 
: . A es 1e 
gaye birth to a daughter in the house of Prince Sultan Salim, 


village called Dokon which for a 
long time possessed a mint for 
copper coinage.” Digaon is on the 
edge of the table-land, and on the 
banks of the Sarja, about four miles 
west of Nanpara. It is now deserted, 
but there are the remains of a very 
large and substantially built town. 
It is said to have become deserted at 
the end of Shah Jahan’s reign in 
consequence of a saint named Shah 
Sajan, whose tomb is still there, 
having cursed the place (Gazetteer 
of Oudh, Lucknow, 1877), I. 114. 
On a copper coin figured by Mr. 
C. J. Rodgers, No. 19 of Plate XX, 
J.A.S.B. for 1880, p. 218, the name 
is written Dokanu or Doganwa. 
Nanpar (called N andpara in Tiefen- 
thaler, I. 290) is 22 m. N. Bahra’ioh. 
Tt is described in I.G. XVIII. 367. 
There is an elaborate article on the 
~ Dogam mint by Dr. Vost, J.A.8.B. 
-or 1899, pp. 69 and 74. The Taba- 





qat Akbari refers to ‘Arab’s del 
Elliot V. 458, and Badayani says 
“his head came rolling down from 
the mountains of Kumaon, and found 
its resting place on the pinnacles of 
the fort of Lahore (Lowe, 364) 

' Text cola a place. The Man’‘asir 
N. Il. 778 and 1.0. MS. 286 have, 
ale janiba, a side, or siding, and 
this is probably the true reading. 
The meaning seems to be that they 
took their way, and so got separated 
from their companions. ‘The variant 
caht, a well, is probably a guess. 
Tr is not likely that three men would 
fall into a well. The Iqbalnaima has 
widi, a watercourse. Badayfini, 
Lowe, 864, says the general report 
was that ‘Arab died a natural death. 

2 The 16th Ardibihisht corres- 
ponds to about 26th April 1586. 
She died during her father’s life- 
time and is buried in the Khusrau 
Bagh, Allahabad, near her mother. 


the work, and that the thoughts of love for his native land did not 
leave him in his natural state, he was relieved from the task, and 
attention was given to the appointment of some one else 

When the mind of H.M. was somewhat relieved from altairs, he 
ordered a march from the banks of the Jhelam. On 5 Khurdad he 
crossed the Cinab at the “Shop-keeper’s” Ferry near Kanja by a 


bridge. 
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‘ ee, bi pe (ere child might enter the Prince’s harem, 
ieee vive Shahinshah gtentes his request, and arranged for 
» (Tir) teas presents and for the materials of joy. On the 16th 
CHAPTER LXXXVIL. v ae une dune, he, together with the princes and grandees went to 

aera of that fortunate one (Rai Rai Singh), and in an auspi- 

qin vnuwration ov LAHORE BY THR ADYENT OF THE en ~ o cious hour the joyful union took place ‘There was a daily market of 
joy. Also abont this time the daughter of Sa‘id K. Gakkar entered 


1 F 
The idea of most people was that the world’s Khedive would the service of that nursling of the Caliphate and thereby conferred 


not turn his rein till he arrived at Fathpir. But the sovereign of greatness on her family 
Sa aed hear did) aot gist vo ‘suo & wish, and the pleasant One! of the occurrences was an instance of great liberality on 
Dae of that city did not engage his heart. His sole thought was the part of the Court. Owing to the goodness of the administration, 


that he would stay for a while in the Panjab, and would give peace 
to the Zabuli land (Afghanistan), cleanse Swad and Bajaur of the 
494 stain of rebellion, uproot the thorn of the Tarikian (the Raushanis 


eyain became very cheap in the provinces of Allahabad, Oudh and 
Delhi, and it was dificult for the cultivators to pay the revenue 
lit. the cost, “ pa ranj,” of protection). The just sovereign remitted 


one-sixth. In the Khalisa lands this amounted to four crors, five 


from Tirah and Bangash, seize the garden of Kashmir, and bring the 
populous country of Tatta (Scinde) within the empire. Further- 
more, should the ruler of Taran remove the foot of friendlin ess, he 
would send a glorious army thither, and follow it up in person. 
With these profound views he resolved to spend some time in Lahore 
the capital. He traversed 1124 /os from Attock-Benares in twenty- 
six marches and reached Lahore on the night of the 1th (Khurdad), 
27th May 1586. He selected for his residence the houses of Raja 
Bhagwant Das. livery section of mankind had their heart desires 
gratified. ‘The market people gathered profits, and some light 
penetrated to the bigoted and conventional. On2! ‘Tir, 12 June 
1586, the lunar weighment took place, and that noble personality 
was, according to the annual custom, weighed against eight things, 
and the wishes of the needy of the time were satisfied. 

At this time the marriage-feast of Prince Sultan Salim took 
place. When it was brought to his august notice that Rai Rai 


lakhs, sixty thousand 


dams. From this, some estimate 1 


the jagirdars. A multitude of 


and five hundred and ninety-six (45,60,596) 


nay be made of the reduction to 
men obtained relief, and formed 


assemblies for thanksgivings and rejoicings. 


Verse. 


How good is the nature 


He strews pearls in lien 


Both wide plains and narr 
Glory in the presence of their king. 


L Cf, p. 468, where & similar re- 


mission in the previous year 18 des- 


The Iqbalnama also refers 


eribed. : 
ys the price of 


to the subject. and sa 
ame so low that the ryots 


grain bece 
their rent. An 


were unable to pay : 
issued to remit 


of the sovereign, 
of flowers and grass. 
‘ow defiles 





figures for the khaliga lands, the 
amount of remission on the fiefs may 
in some measure be estimated, In 
the A’yin the khéliga and the fief 
revenues for each Sarkar are given, 
but if we total the revenue for the 


three provinces of Allahabad, Ondh 


hi j ign i order was therefore 

| 'Phis date corresponds to 5 Rajab | the reign into the 82nd (Badayoni se ne ante oa WA we rea ee 
i i i ] ) “sh oe 

994 and consequently to the anniver- | has animadyerted on this mistake), ‘ anced 4 krors, 5 lakhs, sixth, the amount of fae 

i i Ali oak es rT o rors- 

sary of Akbar’s birth according to | and Elliot on p. 453 has w rongly got 60,000 dams =10 lakhs, 14,000 rapis: comes to many more t an four - 

| a ]so enjoined to Probably no remission was made 


the date of 18 Rajab as that of the 
weighment, instead of 5. See Newal 
Kighor’s ed., p. 870. 

a By the articles being afterwards 
distributed to them. 


the Mubammadan calendar, There 
is some confusion both in the ‘I. 
Akbari, and in the translation from 
it in Elliot V. 458. The T. Akbari 
puts the events of the 8ist year of 


‘Phe fief-holders were & 
similar reduction on their 
Both A. F. and the author 
alnima say that from the 


make a 
estates: 
of the Iqb 


where the revenue Was payable in 
kind. 
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meme | 

‘ Power left to 
make ol he had recourse to stratagems. He seer letly sent to 
Ahmadabad a person to whom had been given the title Reiaman 
(the name of Pharaoh’s vizier and of Abraham’s brother), a. Rallis 
wrote several letters to the imperial officers. His notion was that it 
these reached the officers of the province, they would lecome sus- 

495 pected, and that the dust of double-facedness might be raised in 

some of them, and that some might come over to his side. By good 
fortune, the bearer of the letters, and also the letters, were seized, 
and his vain contrivance was discovered. That wicked man was 
capitally punished. Mugaffar had also retained mercenary persons 
to take the lives of the officers. Accordingly he corrupted an Afghan 
named Shahbaz K. who was with Mukammal Beg. ‘That traitor 
killed Mukammal, but he too was caught and suffered the punish- 
ment of his disloyalty. Alertness was the order of the day, and the 
schemes of that vain contriver were destroyed. 

Also, at this time the condition of the Yisufza'i tribe became 
difficult. Assuredly, whoever withdraws his head from subjection 
to the world’s lord falls into various miseries. While the officers 
were exerting themselves in attacking and plundering, in killing 
and in binding, the heavens were also taking vengeance on the 
Yiisufza'l. Food became dear and the air grew unwholesome. 
Serious diseases broke out, and strength and cunning failed. Sultan 
Quraish, Bistin Kali, Sultan Bayazid and other chiefs appeared 
before Isma‘l Quli, and behaved with humility. It was agreed that 
when they came out of the hill-country with their families! they 
would bee for forgiveness from the Court. 

One of the occurrences was Sadiq K.’s attack on Sahwan. He 
came from the court to Multan, and took an army to that quarter. 
Mirza Jani Beg, the ruler of that place, sent Bartaq and Kochak 
Arghin, Mirza Beg and Rustam Tarkhan with many troops to fight, 





1 Aghraiq, perhaps, tents, ete. | Khulagatut-Pawarikh says the same 
The [qbalnama refers to the distress thing and adds that it is well known 
of the Yasufza't, and says their that the Yasufza'l sold their women 
leaders appeared before Tsma‘i] with for food. 
shrouds round their necks, The 
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and there was a great battle. Kochak and Mirza Beg were killed, 
and Rustam was made prisoner. Becoming bolder on account of 
this success, Sadiq went on without taking into consideration the 
number of the soldiers of that country and invested the fort of 
) Sahwan. Some of the wall was thrown down by mining, but as the 
earthen parapet was very high they were not able to enter. There 


¥* was such delay that the garrison was able to make another wall. 
As the work was difficult, they withdrew from it and went to Nagir- 
pir, and collected spoil. ‘The ruler of that country came forth with 
a large equipment to fight, but before he arrived, Sadiq K. per- 

4 

ceived that the proper thing to do was to retire. 

/ 

-£ » 

4 

Py 





je@nd Jalal Sultan Adam's grandson. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


THE SENDING or QAstm K. To conquer KagHmin. 


496 As the Kashmiriins in their folly did not adhere to the treaty 


andas Ya‘qibthe evildoer thought that he was safe behind the barrier 
of difficult mountains, and was proceeding rapidly in an evil course, 
H.M. addressed himself anew to the conquest of the country. A 
discussion took place about sending troops there. Many leaders 
thought the enterprise dificult and were not inclined for it. ; Thongh 
the writer of the noble volume frequently pointed out excellent 
methods for the conquest, there was no good result. By the orders 
of H.M., a meeting of astrologers was held, and a close Herestiirasion 
of the horoscope of the year, and of the state of the constellations, 
was made. The diagrams (namidar) showed that if some energy 
were exerted the conquest would be quickly made. When this was 
brought to the knowledge of H.M., his royal idea took form. At 
this time Haidar Cak and Shaikh Ya‘qib Kashmiri represented, ‘‘ The 
grandees of that country will not swerve from our views, and if a few 
of the landholders be sent with the Panjab troops, it is probable 
that the country will come into H.M.’s hands without a contest.” 
Accordingly, Mubarak K. and Jalal K. Gakhars | and other Zamindars 
were sent off. ‘The two Kashmiris waited near Bhimbhar in expec- 
tation of assistance. In the meantime it flashed upon H.M.’s mind 
that the suggestion that: landholders should be taken, indicated that 
there was some evil design. Accordingly he assigned this service 
to Qasim K., who was among the singular of the age for ability and 
courage. On 18 Tir, 28th June 1586, Fath K.’, Masnad ‘Ali, Gujar 
K., M. ‘Ali Akbarshahi, 8. Danlat Khanjari,’ 5. Sikandar Rafiq, 
Shah Muhammad, Mir ‘Abdur Razzaq Mamiri, Yadgar tlusain, Lal 


| They were both Galkhars, Muba- 
rak being Sultan Sarang’s grandson 


2 He had charge of the leopards. 
® The Iqbalnama has “and Hijre 
(or Khanjari).” 
shpy 486: i 


ee 


> 


myer 
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Deo, Sonar! Chand, Khwaja Zahir, Padshih Quli Shafagat, Wali 
Beg, Haziri Beg and many mangabdars and ahadis and officers’ 
servants were seut off under his command. Every one of them 
was furnished with counsels suitable to his capacity. ‘They were to 
practise enlightenment, justice, the non-sufferance of wickedness, 
the accepting of apologies, and the chastisement of the evil. 
Sharif? Sarmadi was appointed Bakhshi, and an order was given 
that the men who had been previously sent should not deviate from 
the orders of the General. 

One of the occurrences was the sending back of the Tiran 
ambassador. Though by the return of the royal standards from the 
banks of the Indus, the ruler of that country had recovered from 
his alarm, yet when it was represented to H.M. that he was anxious 
ot account of the long detention of his ambassador, HM. showed 
him special favours, and gave him leave on 12 Shahriyar (23 August), 
and also set apart various rarities. He despatched Hakim Hamaim, 
who was able and loyal, with a message in order that he might 
convey the letter and impress on ‘Abdulla K. the choice qualities 
of the Shahinshah. He was also to study the minds of high and 497 
low and to report thereon. Mir Sadr Jahan Mufti was also sent 6 
3 for the death of Sikandar’ K. He had died 


express condolence: 
as at that time there was an idea of conquer- 


three years before, but 
ing the country, condolences had not been sent. Now that ‘Ab- 


dulla _K. had recourse to amicable expressions, and had adopted 


the rules of concord, the Mir was sent upon this mission. 





8 ‘Abdulla’s father. He died in 
991 or 1583. The letter which fol- 
B. 516. lows, refers to his death. 


1 The Iqbalnama and 1.0. MS. 286 
have Sanesar. 
© He was a poet. 
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CHAPTER XC. 


Drart! (Sawa A 
( D) OF THR SHAHINSHAN’s Lerrer. 


The odours of the workshop of the springtime of singlehearted 


Aa: and the vision of the masterpiece of tho pinacothek of far 
crs wisdom which the garland-twiners of friendship’s sears 
ane nent gat the written characters of the artists of the delight 
© picture-gallery of the high-born one, who is 
s the glory of thr 
and diadem, unveiler of the : cae ee 
ng countenance of wisdom and 
distinguished legi 2 of i et 
gislator® of the philosophic world 
isles (2), great lord 
pee of justice, enkindler of the lamp of the rie i 
ot the royal* umbrella, at that most excell ah, : 
‘ t of seasons, wh 
drums of the New Year w i ine age 
ere beating with a world-cherishi 
~ hing sound 
pass the blue dome, and the great Luminary, the Tete. Deer 
i wit, the world-warming sun, the enthroned Sultan of ed 
ictator of the seven climes of the elements, and the bodies aa 
9 


cast his glorious shadow over the heads of one and all, and when 
‘2 


the gales of spring were breathing the vegetative souls into the 


frames of the newcomers to the realms of earth 
March-winds* had washed the dust- 


and water, and the 
worn squadrons of the army 


' Does the use of word suwad 
mean that this was a rough draft, 
and that afterwards another exor- 
dium was prepared, viz. that which 
al rg jf a F mie 

ppears in letter 2 of the Insha? that the ambassador and the letter 


The exordium of this sawdd is th i 
: 8 that arrived about the ti 
of the Srd letter of Insha, but the . Year, aaa 


body of it agrees with the 2nd | 

1 x 

ae the Tene, | the Persian month Azar, which cor= 
18) Gyile) in the text, but per- responds to November, that is meant 

haps gy), nwetn, prince, is the true | but the Syrian month Azar that fa 


reading, 
; aes i, meant. Apparently then we should 
ok ayani. Here used to read Azari. See D'Herbelot s. vy 


mean any great king, for ‘Abdulla 


had no connection with the Kayanian 
dynasty of Persia. The point of the 
whole of the exordium seems to be 
that it was a marvellous coincidence 


4 Text Abr-i-Azari, but it is not 


Azar who warns his readers against 
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of spring. The foundations of friendship rose up anew, and the 
laws of singlemindedness received fresh honour. The cordial words 
of love, kinship, unity and well-wishing which had imbibed a fra- 
grance from the perfumed pen, and had flowed from the jewelled 
reed have been received and have been much appreciated. They 
have greatly rejoiced us. 

It will not be hidden from your wise heart and your heaven- 
reaching perception, which is a treasury of Divine mysteries, and a 
mirror of the face of understanding, that this suppliant at the gate 
of the unconditioned (Jeuiyaz) One hath during the thirty years 
which by Heaven’s aid he hath spent on the throne of prosperity, 
ever kept before his eyes the truth that all this autocracy and 
world-rule, all this sword-bearing and clime-conquering, are for 
the purpose of shepherding, and for doing the work of watch and 
ward; not for the amassing of treasures of gold and silver, or for 
decorating the throne and diadem, or for letting one’s feet halt in 
the mud of transitory pleasures, or for sinking the head into the 


collar of unstable desires. Hence, there has ever been nought but 


goodness and good-will towards friend and foe, 
i stirring towards the soothment of 


There hath been a constan 
mortals, whether high or low, and for graciousness to men of the 


afar. God knows that the cleansing of the 


age, whether anear or 
it e weeds and 


four! dangs of India, and the sweeping away of th 








is wrongly translated by the 


i y ths. phrase 
the confounding of the two mon : 
The Syrian month corresponds to words “ the four quarters. : 
M h James Fraser in his history of 
wa Nadir Shah, p. 16 of 2nd ed., states 


1. The phrase means 3 of the seven 


a saying that India that he has copies of the letters 


slimes. There is c 
eae and Persia 2 dangs. See which ‘Abdulla K. oe pee 
i dan’s Mem. 170. See also and in which he calls im : 
ae : to Shah ‘Abbas in severe account for being so fond o! 
pemeieth letters where the the Brahmin or Indian priests, and 


i art of A. F.'s ia : 
ae ee “four ddngs of the 7 | 80 indifferent to the eel 
peter sed.” ‘The expression yeligion. It would be interesting 

climes 1s DET | have these letters. They do not 


“ four dangs" occurs in the Persian 
epitaph to William Hamilton, Sur- 
John’s Churchyard, Cal- 


appear to be included in the list of 
MSS. at the end of Fraser's volume. 


geon, St. (Are they in the Bodleian ?). 





cutta, See Wilson's Inscriptions 
on Tombs in Bengal, p. 16; 


where the 


kinsman and stranger. 498 
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rubbish from this garden, which is bounded on three sides. by 
the ocean, did not proceed from self-will and self-indulgence, 
and that we had no object except to be kind to mortals, and to 
obliterate the oppressors. Hence it is that wherever I turned my- 
self, difficult things were easily accomplished, and that the face of 
satisfaction emerged beauteously from the veil of hope. When our 
amiability was such to the others of God’s servants (i.e. mankind), 
what could it be to that highborn patrician who belongs to the 
noble and befriended ones of the palace of sovereignty, and with 
whom we were linked by the bonds of ancient affection and near 
relationship. To the eyes of the acute and prudent it is evident 
that any one of these ties is sufficient. And when all of them are 
together, it is evident that there can be nought but unison. ‘This 
singlemindedness is the material of the civilization of the world, and 
the bond of mankind. 

With regard to the intimations! about stopping letters and 
intercourse, though in the eye of reason, silence is better thai 
speech in such matters, yet we shall overlook this. We ‘consider, 
however, that lengthy discourse about these things is unfitting, 
and so content ourselves with this verse which has been writfen con 
cerning glorious ones of the Faith. 


Verse. 
Of God, people have said that He had a son; of the Prophet 
they have said that he was a sorcerer. 


Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slinder of men. 
Much less 1! 


God be praised! From the beginning of our existence and froin 
the emergence of the rays of the light of the Sultanat which is 
yoked with auspiciousness, the straight path of religion and faith, 
and the right road of truth and certainty have been the desire of 
our eyes. Assuredly, in accordance with the saying that rule and 
faith are twins, the elevation of the degrees of august sovereignty, 
and the uprearing of the standards of daily-increasing fortune are 





L-This probably refers to some 
remark of ‘Abdalla’s about break- 
ing off communications with Akbar 


on account of his having ceased to 
be a Musalman. ‘ bois 


fe 


a" 


“devers, bu 
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a full and satisfactory proof of our observance of the Faith. May 
Almighty God keep all fixed and stable in doing His good pleasure ! 
And as the sum total of the desires of just princes, who sit on 
the thrones of greatness, is that all mankind and every crea- 
ture, who are the wondrous deposits of the Almighty, should 
abide in peace and tranquillity, and should strive strenuously i 
obeying God, and in the ways of a well-intentioned life, we 
have during this time striven for the arrangement and ordering of 
these extensive dominions, which were the seats of so many great 
sovereigns and rulers, and have by God's favour, which attends this 
suppliant at the Divine gate, obtained full repose by the management 
of these countries. Places which from the time of rise of the sun 
of Islam till’ the present day had not been trod by the horse-hoofs 
of world-conquering princes and where their swords had never 


flashed, have become the dwelling-places and the homes of the 499 


faithful. The churches and temples of the infidels and heretics | 
have become mosques and holy shrines for the masters of ortho- 
doxy. God be praised! What we wished for has been ius 
plished, and arrangements have been made in accordance with ks 
desires. All the leaders and stiff-necked ones of the hosts of Hin- 
dus and others, have placed the rings of obedience in their eye 
and been enrolled among the victorious armies. nel pan: 

mankind have attained joy. We too in accordance with He ies 
« Do® good as God doth good to thee” devote our a ne 
promulgating the laws of kindness, the laying ee: pe ie 
justice, the spreading of the lights of benevolence, and e a ae 
of the gardens of men’s hopes and peace, with oozings 


clouds of graciousness, and beneficence, so that they may be kept 
: g : 


fresh and verdant. 

I have kept before my min 
entirely at liberty from these tasks, 
of God’s favour, undertake the bie 
who have come to the islands (jaziir-1- 


d the idea that when L should be 
T should, under the guidance’ 


darya-i-, query, peninsulas uh 





now edition, this is from the Qoran, 
the 28th Sura. Sale translates, eioit 

- ‘be thou bounteous to others, we 
hath been bounteous unto thee. 


1 Khaatan, lit. deserters or wal- 


t here I presume meaning 
yranderers from the faith. | 


4 As pointed out by the Luck- 


uction of the Feringhi infidels, ~ 
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of the ocean, and have lifted up the head of turbulence, and 
stretched out the hand of oppression upon the pilgrims to the holy 
places. May God increase their glory! They (the Franks) have 
become a great number and are stumbling-blocks to the pilgrims and 
traders. We thought of going in person and cleansing that road 
from thorns aud weeds. But as we heard that some of the officers 
of Persia had proved disloyal to their sovereign, and had cast away 
the firm handle of fidelity—which had been the means of their 
exaltation—and had committed various improprieties, it passed 
into our mind that we should appoint to that region one of our 
sous—from whose forehead there streamed the rays of auspicious- 
ness, and in whose horoscope were the lights of justice—and not 
undertake any other work until that was disposed of. At present 
when the Sultan of Turkey, regarding the treaties and agreements 
made by his father and grandfather as non-existent, has looked to 
the ostensibly feeble condition of Persia, and has, several times, 
sent his troops there, we shall, passing over the circumstance of 
the deviation from the highway of Sunnism (sunnut-wyama‘at) and 
looking only to the relationship (of that dynasty) with the family of 
the Prophet, proceed thither and help them. Assuredly, ancient 
things should be borne in mind, especially at this time when, as 
we hear, the raler of Persia has dispatched able men of that country 
(to us) with presents, and with a prayer for help. It befits our 
sublime spirit that we should fling out the reins of interest to- 
wards ‘Iraq and Khurasan. It also appears to us that as the ties 
of friendship and relationship with that workshop of sovereignty 
(‘Abdulla) have existed from old times, and have been revived 
by the sending of a loving letter, in company with that asylum 
of Saiyidship and magistracy, Mir Quraish, and when the bonds 
of affection have been thereby strengthened, you also should 
proceed from your dominious towards that country so that it 
may become a meeting of the two seas of glory, and superiority 
and the rising of the two auspicious planets of splendour and beauty. 


600 By oral communications, without the intervention of couriers and 


messages, the foundations of love and unity may be made stronger, 
and various heartfelt words, and secrets allied to truths, which 
are concealed in our hearts, and also matters of theology and 
observance of the truth may be mentioned in the friendly 
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meating; and we may also hear the refined subleties in the matters 
of Divine knowledge which have cast their rays on the soul 
of that workshop of magnificence (‘Abdullah). The cream of 
life and the excellence of prosperity consist in sociability and 
Spiritual intercourse, especially when between two chosen ones of 
God who have been glanced upon by the court of sublimity. 
Assuredly, this proceeding would be the cause of general excellence 
at that time when by God’s help this wish shall be realised— 
inasmuch as the ambition of those Who are approved by God and 
have been exalted by him is to do what is well-pleasing to him, 
and not to acquire name and sway among men. Accordingly it 
is our heart’s desire—and-we hope that it is also yours—that we may 
have intercourse*wWith one who is eminent for his knowledge and 
followingof the truth, and that we may be in unicn with him 


_andefiot depirt from his counsel. Now that the association of 


concord and agreement is patent to all, what is proper in the 
matter of assisting the rule of ‘Iraq and Khurasin will come forth 
from its inner ambush to the world of manifestation. 

The apologies ' which you have made with a loving pen with 
regard to the catastrophe of our hononred protegé (farzand, 
lit. child) Shahrukh Mirza have delighted our justice-loving heart. 
‘True it is, he, on account of youth, self-conceit, and bad companion- 
ship, has exhibited so many improper actions. Hach one of these 
causes has contributed to his affairs coming to such a pass. In 
the first place, on account of the promptings of some short-sighted 
persons, he has many times failed on obedience to ourselves 
Secondly, he has not behaved to your noble self in a becoming 
aR nth: Thirdly, he has behaved in such an improper manner 
to his venerable grandfather, who had so many spiritual and mate- 





had sent troops to restrain the 
Mirza, and that thereupon the Mirza, 
acting merely upon suspicion, had 
abandoned the country and pro- 


| 

1 deo m‘agirate. The use of this | 
word is explained by a passage in | 
the Rauzgat-ut-[ahirin at the begin- | 


ing of the account of the year 994. 
Ee there stated that ‘Abdullah kK. ceeded towards Akbar. The fault 


a Shahr hen was not “this faqir’s, ie. 
to Akbar that Mirza Shahrukh tl was 
ace improperly attacked and ‘Abdullah’s, as he had acted out of 


plundered some of his villages, and friendship.” 
that in consequence he (‘Abdullah) 
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rial claims upon him. Every chastisement that has come upon him 
has been of the nature of a Divine monition and inspiration. Now 
that he has awakened from the sleep of negligence, and has turned 
towards the strong handle of our graciousness, we panes be other- 
wise than kind and forgiving to him. We hope that, in accordance 
with your noble nature, you will overlook his tpansgreastone: 

In order to strengthen the foundations of affection, we are 
sending the wise and loyal Hakim Hamam, who is a sitidere if aga 
of truth and a rightly-acting disciple. From the beginning of his 
service he has been in close attendance on us, and we Hover had 
the thought of sending him away. When atoll has been his Sh 
tionship to us that he has made suggestions to us without the 


intervention of any one else, if similar treatment bémaegorded to him 
in your noble audiences, it will be as if we and you were con- 


5O1 versing directly with one another. 


In order to convey our condolences for the death of the pa: 
doned and blessed Sikandar K. we had appointed that reservoir of 
Saiyidship and high magistrate Sadr Jahin, who is one of the great 
and holy ones of this country. From various causes there has bean 
delay in tendering these. We now are enabled through his kind- 


ness to send him. 

We are sending some specimens of presents under the charge 
of the excellent Muhammad ! ‘Ali along with a separate list. May 
we always continue to interchange letters and presents | We have 
been delighted by your procuring and sending fairy-flying pigeyn’ 
from Farghina, and the able pigeon fancier, Mabib. We have felt 
the fragrance of your love and concord in this. Though at fret 
sight the regard for a handful of feathers seems but sportiveness, 
yet, on further consideration it will appear that the Shes 
(charkh w bazt) and play of those birds remind us of the ecstacies 0 
the lords of enthusiasm, and lead to a contemplation of the Deity. 
God who knows the secrets of the hearts, knows that our apparent 
and casual occupation with such things is but a veil iment the beonty 
of devotion to the First Cause, and that onr soul is not satisfied 
with the simplicity (mujarrad) of outward wings and feathers. 





1 This was Mubammad ‘Ali Khazanct. 
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Verse, 
A letter! with very special words 
Has been composed ; and now, compliments and blessings. 


beret oe a eres flood at Sirhind, The rain 
Deg the 28th (i hahriyir) (8 September 1586), and continued 
for three days and nights. A violent flood came from the north- 
aa bis Raa # A rose to three yards (gaz). 

a yards. Nearly 2000 houses were destroyed, and 
the fort-wall was thrown down for 150 yards. 500 yards of the old 
garden were destroyed, and 100 of the new one, and much property 
was carried away by the water. One hundred persons were drowned 
and 2000 animals. The high road to the capital was closed for 
a time. The Superintendents of Fate showed this spectacle, and 
thereby gave warning to those who were sunk in carelessness, and 
awoke the slumbering. Apparently, H.M.’s fortune was illustrated 
by such things. If retribution were made for wicked actions, 
assuredly a typhoon of fire and water would haye been necessary. 
But the right-thinking and truth-seeking of the Ruler sayed hu- 


manity and so it was not overwhelmed by a day of retribution ! 








| There are three letters to ‘Ab- probably a rejected draft, for it does 
dullah in the first book of Abul not appear in the Akbarnama except 
Fazl’s letters. They are not chrono- as to the beginning, and it contains 
logically arranged, for the first one a still more laboured defence against 
was written ten years after the the charge of impiety. 
second and third. Accordingly, it 21.0. MS. has se, thirty instead 
appears in the Akbarnama III, 704 of seh, three, and this seems more 
among the transactions of the 41st likely. 
year. The second and third letters 8 The Lucknow edition has shalt 
in the book of letters are nearly instead of shimalt and speaks, in 
identical, and seem to be drafts of note 7, of Shalt as a well-known 
one and the same original. The mountain. There is such a moun- 
beginning of the letter, which has tain in the Simla district, north of 
just been translated, corresponds to Sirhind. See I.G@. XII. 374, old edi- 
the beginning of letter No.3 of the tion. Sirhind was famous for its 


Maktabat, but the rest of it agrees gardens. 
with the second letter. The third is 


met een 
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CHAPTER XCI. 


THe CONQUEST OF THE FLOURISHING COUNTRY OF KASHMIR THROUGH 
THE FORTUNE OF THE SHAHINSHAH, 


Tt is an old rule that when good intention and choice action 
mnect together in a seeker after fortune, Almighty God grants him 
the easy realisation of every wish that he may entertain, and even 
spiritual and physical successes for which he~has_as yet framed no 
wish rise up and serve those favourites of fortune who possess those 


502 two attributes (good intention and choice action). Accordingly the 


circumstances of the world’s lord tell of this, and this book in some 
measure recites the fact. The conquest of this country was a new 
instance. Whoever knows a little about the ravines of the road to 
it will understand that no thought of strange conquest troubled the 
minds (of the inhabitants). On all four sides, mountains which raise 
their heads to heaven act as sentinels. Though there are six or 
seven roads, yet a large army cannot march rapidly by them, and in 
every one of them there are places where if some old men rolled 
down stones, the bravest of men (lit. men of men) could not pass. 
On this account, former princes did not think of conquering it and 
prudence turned them away from such a wish. For a long time 
H.M. had cherished the thought of conquering it, but the fluent 
talkers of the court, who could not advance a step beyond super- 
ficiality, could not conceive such an idea. When the standards of 
justice cast their shadow over the Punjab, the thought became 
keener, and though the leading officers of the court sent out armies 
badly equipped, the stewards of fate stood firm and worked wonders. 
In the first place, the wicked Y‘aqitb increased in presumption and 
became refractory. He heard of the confused condition of the 
victorious army, and abolished the treaty. Panegyrists and 
flatterers induced him to take the title of Shah Isma‘il. He took 
evil ways to be virtues and voluntarily trod the desert of failure. 
He fell into improper desires, and by his tyrannical exertions 
stirred up the hearts of the people against himself. He did not do 
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the wor 
he work of the world and took part in religious disputes 
passionate and a molester of mankind. 


laws of Brahmanism (Hinduism) 


He was 
re poe i Whe country the 
yet for a long time there had been a nea ae. ae 
and Shi‘as By 'lime’s jugglery each prevailed * ee 
season, and the booths of sali a tioni Wee = he ee 
dexter! seihan ih ss were tricked out. By the 
and the dust of dimension aohaaieeta ea are 
drew back the veil of respect ar : ne — “ee 
He put to death the agate! : ‘ “ een bi Wide 

aged (zi ~ Misa, and had his house and home 
plundered, The dormant turbulence awoke, and Shams Chak came 
forward to contend for the supremacy and to take yengeaneal 
Muhammad Bhat—who was the wily Dimna® of the country—got 
his opportunity and widened out the arena of evil thoughts. He 
urged the muddle-headed youth secretly to get vid of Shams * Chak, 
‘Ali Sher Makri, Saiyid Husain and the other leaders of that sect 
(the Sunnis). They got news of this, and proceeded along the 
same road that he had intended to pursue (meaning, apparently, that 
they too meditated assassination). Muhammad withdrew himself, but 
was caught after a little search, and when he was put into prison, 
Shams Chak determined on having the mastery, and became promi- 
nent. Ya‘qiib also took up arms. Suddenly, the sound of the vie- 
torious army robbed high and low of endurance, and by the elo- 
quence of men of the world a peace was brought about. ‘The dis- 
trict of Kamraj® was surrendered to Shams Chak, but ina short time 


( Text Shakmini. account is to be found in B.M, MS. 
2 Badaytini, Lowe 865, says that Add. 24,029, 
Y‘aqiib killed the Qazi with his own 5 One of the two jackals of the 
hand, but this does not appear to be Anuwari Suhaili. 











correct. The historians of Kashmir 
give some particulars. Ya‘qiib, it 
seems, wanted the Qagi to enter the 
name of ‘Ali into the public prayers 
and the Qazi objected, and said that 
temporal rulers had nothing to do 
with spiritual matters. Ya‘qib was 
offended and sent for the executioneer 
and put him to death. The fullest 


4 Lawrence, 198, says the Caks 
were Shias, and indeed Y‘aqib was 
himself a Cak. Either ShamsiCak 
was an exception to the rest of his 
clan, or he was actuated by ambition 
and not by religious feeling. 

6 Kamraj and Maraj were two dis- 
tricts into which Kashmir was divi- 
ded, the former being the northern 
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503 the unfortunate Ya‘qitb forgot the agreement and led an army 


against him, and by alertness got the enemy into his clutches. 

When the victorious army marched from Court, there was a 
daily market of foolish talkers, until it came to the Cinab. They 
imagined that the completion of the work would be very difficult. 
When they had crossed the river, the news of the bad behaviour of 
Ya‘qib, the mutual disputes, and the imploring letters of the chief 
men of the country, and, in particular, of ‘Ali Sher Makyi, arrived, 
one after the other. The skilful who could read the future from the 
appearance of the present, and recognise the conclusion from the 
beginning, recited the tale of victory, and prepared! for battle. 
Every one recognised his place. The centre was adorned by the 
presence of the General. In the right wing were Masnad ‘Ali; 
Fath K., Mubarak K., and others. In the left wing were Jalal K., 
and other battle-seeking heroes. In the vanguard were Mirza ‘Ali 
Akbarshahi, Gijar K., Shaikh Daulat, Sharif Sarmadi and a number 
of Ahadis and other gallant men. On 21 Shahriyir (1 September, 
1586) they passed through the defile of Bhimbhar. Selim Zamindar 
disappeared (lit. went aside). Qasim K. wisely made Bahlol his 
brother’s son the chief, and preserved tranquillity. In a short time 
the devious one (Selim) also joined the army. In Rajauri, Bahram 
Na‘yik,’ Isma‘il Nayik, and Shanki Charwar, who were the chief con- 
ductors of the Passes, came and paid their respects. They offered 
up good wishes for the conquest of the country. They represented 
that the ungrateful Ya‘qib had fled to the corner of contempt, and 
that the heads of the country were looking forward to the arrival 
of the army. They said there were two roads from that place 
(Rajauri). One was the Kapartal,® and this was the most open of 


half of the valley. J. Il. 865,17 
It contained the residence of the 
Caks (at Taragaon). See also Stein, 
Rajatarangini, Book II, verse 15, 


officers called Nayiks, i.e. leaders. 
See Stein’s Rajatarangini LI. 391. 

8 Ji as. I have not found this 
place on the maps or in Stein's 
note. ‘Rajatarangini’ or in the Gazetteer. 

t Text ot B95) barda ara? which There are several variants as has 
does not seem intelligible. I adopt been pointed out in the note to Elliot 
the reading of I.O. MS, 285, nabard V. 464. In I.0, MS, 236, it is 
arai. Katanbab. B, 380, n. 2, gives the 

2 The passes were in charge of variaut Cu 4yeif Kanmaril, The word 
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the rontes. 
of both. 


occurs twice in Nigamud-din, and 
also again in the A.N., in the 
account of Akbar's second visit to 
Kaghmir in the 87th year. See p: 
622. Evidently, it was the pass to 
the Hasti Watar and Hirapar route, 
and IT incline to think that it must 
be the same as the Darhal Valley. 
Darhal is about 12 m. N.-E. Rajauri 
and on the old Pathan road to the 
Aliabad Serai (Bates). See also 
Stein IT. 3s 


hal and Rupri Passes are not named 





3, who says that the Dar- 





in the Chronicles, but as they are the 
most direct route to (or from) Rajauri 
and are crossed without much 
trouble in the summer months, they 
are likely to have been used from 
an early time. It will be remem- 
bered that Qasim entered the passes 
the Darhal 





in the autumn. Near 
Pass is the Nandan Sar lake. The 
first syllable of Darhal probably 
means gate, and there may have 
been another and more distinctive 
name for the pass. There is a place 
Katarmal marked on Stein’s map. 
This resembles the word Kapartal, 
but it is in the wrong direction, 
being about 4m. N.-W. Rajaurt. The 
two places Kandal marked on the 
maps, and lying about 9m. E, Rajaurt 
are more in the right direction, and 
as Karanbalis one of the many vari- 
ants of Kapartal, it is possible that 
Kandal represents the place meant 
by A. F. 

The Akrambal, Jlas,5}, Pass men- 
tioned on pp. 504-05 must, T think, 
be the Kramavarta of Stein. See 


The other was the Pir Panjal. They 
If they marched quickly, : 
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were the warders 
the oppressed would obtain 


his note D, 11.291. Kramayarta was 
anciently called Kambava, id. Book 
TH, verse 227; and a place near it, 
if not the same place, was called 
Kamelankotta. Only if this is so, 
it would seem that the Hast? Watar 
of A. F. is not the Hastivanj of 
Stein, for the latter place is west of 
Kramavarta, whereas Hasti Watar 
was east of Akrambal or Krama- 
varta and nearer to Kashmir. This 
too is in accordance with the des- 
cription at p. 504, 1. 7, of the A. N., 
where we are told that Hast? Watur 
is the first pass for one coming from 
Kashmir and the third for the travel- 
ler from India, The three passes here 
referred to must be the three great 
passes referred to at p. 504, line 6, 
which no doubt are the Kapartal, 
Akrambal, and Hasti Watar Passes. 
Tt cannot be said of Dr. Stein’s 
Hastivan] that it is the first pass 
from Kashmir. From A. N. II. 
622 it would appear that Hasti 
Watar was some ten miles beyond 
Akrambal, and apparently it was close 
to Hirapir (Surapura), It must 
have been near the place marked 
Dranga in Stein’s map. Tt will be 
noticed that the Rupri route seems 
to join the Pir Pantsal route a little 
to the east of ‘Alfabad Serai. See 
also Stein, Book I, V.05, note, where 
it is stated that at Aliabad Serai 
the ordinary, or Imperial route is 
joined from the south by a route 
which leads past the Nandan Sar 
lake over the Darhal Pass to Rajauri. 
Tf Qasim K. came by the Rupri Valley 


iy 
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justice and repose. ‘This news was received with delight, and there 
were feastings. In accordance with the opinions of the skilful and 
well-intentioned, the Kapartal route was chosen. ‘The new-comers 
represented that owing to the difficulty of traversing the passes, and 
the largeness of the army, there would be delay in arriving, and 
that the Kashmir? chiefs were waiting ' on the hill in expectation of 
the arrival of the army. It would be advisable to send some 
capable men on in front. he first thing to do was to raise their 
(the Kashmiri chiefs’) hopes by princely favours, and then to march 
rapidly into the city, and beat high the drum of victory. These 
Statements were weighed and considered, and Ya‘qitb and Jai 
Tawachibashi, and Sher and Selim were sent forward with some 
musketeers. Shanki Chirwar accompanied them, and the main 
body of the army followed afterwards. When ® they got to the top 
of the Kapartal Kotal a different state of things appeared. At 


504 the top of this pass three walls with a thickness of four yards 


and a height of ten yards had been erected. Also beams thirty 
yards long had been intertwined. ‘The ancients too had cast a 
spell on the place, so that when a foreign army passed, there were 
snow and ice and hail. Accordingly a wonderful commotion arose. 
In such a tempest they traversed hills and declivities and arrived 
near the pass of Akrambal (?), There the snow increased, and many 
animals died of the excessive cold. At this time some musketeers 
who had gone forward with Jai, arrived at the camp in a wounded 
condition, and reported the treachery of the Kashmiris. There were 
three great passes (garia) on the route, and all the world was clo- 
quent about the difficulty of them. It had been represented that 
the Kashmiris were waiting at Hasti Watar® which is the third 
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range (yariwa) from India, and the first from Kashmir. The advance 
party did not find them there though it appeared ! that a body of 
men had come and then gone back. They asked Shanki Charwar ? 
“Why did they come and why did they go away?” He replied, 
“Apparently they went back through fear that Ya‘qiib would seize the 
top of the hill.” Meanwhile Muhammad Land, Dilawar K., Bahadur 
K. anda number of the Kashmiri leaders arrived and proceeded to 
give battle.* Shaikh Ya‘qib had two wounds and fell, and nearly 
died. His friends saved him. Jai fell on the ground with twelve 
wounds, Some fought bravely, and slept the last sleep. All at once 
there was a storm of rain and snow, and the men were discomposed. 
Jai has been heard to say that he lost his senses in that snowstorm, 
and that while he was insensible H.M. appeared to him, and bade 
him take courage. At that moment his senses returned to him, and 
he acquired strength. But the many wounds, the heavy snow, the 
loneliness, and the pangs of hunger bewildered him. Suddenly 
some men appeared and he was taken up and carried to Shams Cak 
who treated him kindly and sent him to the city. 

The wonderful * workings of fate were such that when Ya‘qib fell 
into the slumber of presumption on account of his having seized 
Shams Chak, he dropped the thread of wisdom from his hands, and 
became more keen in doing evil. He endeavoured to close the roads. 





according to tradition that Mihra- 
kiila had 100 elephants thrown down. 
I have also contributed a paper on 
Hastivanj to the R.A.S.J. for 1904, 
p- 269. 

! That is, the scouts saw the marks 
of a large encampment. 

2 Carwarah is a village near Sri- 
nagar (Stein). 


the MSS. appear to have Watar,_y5s, 
and it is not easy to see how Bhanj | 
could in copying have been changed | 
into Watar. The mistake is more 
likely if the original word was vanj 
=)y, but even then it is not probable. 
he text has Sati Watar, the H. of | 
Hast¥ having been read as the pre- | 
| 


he would apparently strike the Pir 
Pantsal route east of Aliabad and 
possibly also of Hastiavanj which 
is half a mile lower down the river, 
i.e. more to the eastward. But if he 
came by the Ladak Valley he would 
strike the road at or to the west of 
Hastivanj. 

1 That is, waiting to desert Y‘aqub 
and to join Qasim K. 





? See Chalmers’ translation of this 
passage in Noer’s Akbar, translation 
II, 201. 

® Colonel Jarrett and the Governor 
of Jamma, J. 11. 347, n. 3, and 383, 
n. 1, thought that Hast? Watar was a 
mistake for Hasti Bhanj (the Hastt- 
vanj of Stein’s map), but if so, the 
mistake seems to have been Abul 
Fazl’s and not his copyist’s, for all 


position ba, but the 1.0. MSS. have 
Hast? Watar. Dr. Stein’s valuable 
paper on the Topography of the Pir 
Pantsal route, J.A.S.B. for 1895, 376, 
should be consulted. The place Has- 
tivanj was visited and identified by 
Dr. Stein and is marked on his map: 
it is about half a mile below the sta- 
tion of ‘Aljabad Serai, It was here 


5 This account is what the ad- 
vance party gave. The fight was 
with them and not with the main 
army. 

4 See abridged translation of this 
passage by Chalmers in Noer’s Ak- 
bar, translation, 202 ef seq. 
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He sent forward Abiya his brother, Abiya the son of Abdal Chak, 
Naurang K., Zafar K., Path K., Husain K., Bahadur K., and Dilawar 
K.—low persons to whom he from arrogance had given those honour- 
able appelations—while he himself remained in the city, making 
preparations. At this time their views took two forms, and their 
affairs fell into a bad way. Those whom he had sent forward exerted 
themselves in closing the defiles, but some were averse to this 
business and did not take part in it. Hatdar Chak, who nourished 


505 the ambition to govern the country, was' with the victorious 


army. His son Husain heard that he was coming, and was waiting 
for him at Baramgala.®? Many of the above mentioned Kashmiris had 
a friendly meeting with Husain, and agreed that if Haidar Chak did 
not abandon his promises they would join him. He should leave 
the (imperial) army and come to them, and they would turn back 
the army by various presents and by cajolery. Kashmir would get 
repose. Fath ‘Ali, who presumptuously had the title of Naurang 
K., did not approve of this plan, so they degraded him. The two 
Abiyas contrived by pretences to abscond. The Nayiks, who were 
the guardians of the passes, were sent (by Husain and his party) to 
make supplications. ‘The notion was to take some of the imperial 
servants with them, and to honour the pulpits by announcing there 
the name of the world’s lord, and to turn back the officers by the 
power of presents. 

In brief Ya‘qib had come to Hirapir® intending to fight, but 
became bewildered by finding that the Kashmiris were disgusted with 
him. Husain K., his paternal uncle, also left him and joined those 
Kashmiris. He held a meeting of the instruments of his own igno- 
rance, and sate to consider how matters could be remedied. The 
resolution come to was that they should release from confinement 
Shams Chak and Muhammad Bhat, and that they should conduet 
affairs according to the counsels of these two men. When he brought 
out those two strifemongers, they from spite represented that the 





from Rajauri. The ascent to the Pir 
fore the verb, but this seems-super- Pantsal Pass begins here. It is the 
fluous, Perhaps 9 isa mistake for s} Bhairaygala of Srivara’s Chronicle 
he. (Stein). 

2 Properly Bahramgalla. It is the 8 On the Pir Pantsal route. Pro- 
entrance to Kaghmir, and is 24 miles perly Siraptra or Hirapir, 


! The text has a conjunction be- 
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proper course was that he 
commotion, and should t 
some repose and ha 


should for some days live 
ake refuge in Kistwara.! 
1 come 


apart from 
mene When he had taken 
‘insie e © distinguish friend from foe, he should 
oe : ie ne a thousand failures he withdrew to thitt 
Scure place nthe way those two t 
‘ay thos urbulent men separ 
many with them. oe 


At this time, when the 


selves and tuok 


i Kashmiris were on th 

the coming of Haidar Ohak the 
; Zhak, 

letter from him, 


e hill, looking for 
“i y were bewildered by receiving a 
very dificult or him to get eat ae 
The Raa ere ei z ate 2 fe, - 
and had a gathering at Hirapar. They ihagned- i 
1ed their attention to fighting. Mesnwitta Shane Ohl 
°y set to: the new ruler, and joined him. They sent 
ass with the design of fighting, a it was fri i 
that the injury happened to Shaikh atic a 
When the imperial officers came to know, near Akrambal, the 
truth about their evil intentions, they imprisoned their ® Beis 
and were more careful in guarding Haidar Chak. They held a anea 
cil (ganqz) and deliberated about crossing the Hasti Water ridge, and 
entering into the country (of Kashmir). Some were distressed by 
the snow and sleet, and spoke foolishly about turning back, andl 
spoke about tarrying. Qasim K., and some acute men set about ad- 206 


officers to turn back. 


leader, and turr 
arrived, and th 


a force to the 





vancing, and the others were compelled to do the same. At this time 
Shams Chak sent able men and had recourse to cajolery. He began 
the same story that had been made use of to Mirzi Shahrukh. The 
reply was that this time, hambug would not succeed. The order 
was that they should purge Kashmir of presumptuous and turbulent 
persons. Let every one who was fortunate join the victorious army, 
and sit under the shade of clemency. They did not accept the words 
of wisdom and prepared for battle. Qasim K. proceeded on the 19th 
Mihr, 10 October 1586, to engage with a high courage. The enemy 
too drew up their forces. That turbulent fellow (Shams Chak) was 





1 ext Kathwara, Ya‘qib's father- | Srinagar, and ontside of the valley. 
in-law lived there. See J. 11.310, and | A. F. in A'in ineludes it in the pro- 
J. G. Kistawar. The town is on | vince of Lahore, P 
1. bank Ghin&b and used to be capital | 2 That is, the Nayitks who had — 
ofa small principality. It isS.-H. | joined them at Rajauri. 

97 
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in the centre, Zafar was on the right wing, Shams Dili on the left, 
Husain Chak in the van (talz‘a) and Muh Bhat in the rear. When the 
imperial advance-guard came to the Pass, muskets were fired and 
stones thrown from the forts (s’rkobha)), and on account of the pres- 
sure of the enemy, aud the narrowness of the ground, they were 
driven back on the left wing. Qasim was indignant at this repulse, 
and personally went to the place. He sent forward Sharif Sarmadi, 
Mir ‘Abdur-Razziq Ma‘miri, Jalalud-din Mas‘id, Haji Muh, Tarshi- 
yi and Mir Shah Muh. He also took as his companion Khanjari 
who had turned back from the left wing. Muh. Chak,' one of 
the brave men of Kashmir, ran from the right wing. A combat- 
ant named Lakha® engaged him. They gripped one another, and 
together rolled down. ‘The spectators were amazed and uttered 
cries of astonishment. In the heat of the fight Zafar ® was struck by 
a bullet, and the army atonce dispersed. Other troops had not come 
up when the buffet of God’s hand smote the faces of the rebellious, 
and the great force broke up. The drum of success beat high, and the 
wondrous and daily-increasing fortune of the Shahinshah produced 
another victory. ‘Che advance-guard and the left wing pursued, and 
halted at the bottom of the pass. Qasim and the others cautiously 
took post on the top. Yidgir [usain and some other active men 
were sent on to Srinagar, the capital. On 24 Mihr (6 October) the 
pulpits were exalted by the sublime nime of the Lord of the Diadem. 
The ignorant, wild people were pacified by the administration of 
justice and by increase of love.* When the army was encamped four 
kos from Srinagar, Haidar Chak went off to the city without leave. 
Some uneasiness arose in the camp on account of this, but it soon sub- 
sided. On the 25th® (Mihr ?) Qasim entered the delightful resi- 





Aban, or nearly a month later than 25 
Mihr. But it is very unlikely that 
2 He was a Rajput. Aban is correct, for Haidar Malik 
8 Haidar M. calls him Zafar K. represents the entry of Qasim as 
Nayik having taken place immediately 
after the proclamation. The proba- 
bility then is that the emendation 
of the editors is right, if it be an 
emendation, and not what they 
found in their MSS, It is 28 Aban 


1 Haidar Malik calls him a son of 
Shamsi Chak. 


4 Milr-afzwnt. Apparently, there 
isa play on the double meaning of 
mihr, which signifies one of the 
solar months, and also love. 

6 The MSS. make the date 23 
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dence of Srinagar, and the 
Chak joined with a] 
the march, 
(tagarraf) and so er 
hearts. 


re bees various joys. On that day Haidar 
arge number of men while th i 

mle ® army was 

but Qasim prudently prey : as 


ented him from interfering 


ased characters of 4 i 
apprehension from men’s 


Nine hundred years be is, i i 
years before this, in the time of Anat [a’il | the 


in 1.0. MS. 


928 ; ‘ 
286, in the C awnpore 
MS. ¢ 


nd ina MS. of my own. 1.0, 
MS. 285 has not the passage; sce its 
648th page. Haidar Ohak says that 
the army entered the city on the day 








after the battle, which, apparently, 
makes it enter on 20 Mihr. He adds 
that H 


five days, and then was put into con- 






ar Cak was in the city for 


finement. 


! Text dy J}, but there are 
several variants. I.O. MS, 286 has 
apparently “At Palapal,” bay wt. 
I believe that the name is intended to 
be the 
of Ajay 
fifth (or sixth) dynasty, and who ac- 


same as Utpalapira, the son 








apira the last king of the 





cording to some MS 
two years. See J. II. 375. Gladwin 


reigned for 


calls this prince Atbalanund, and 
Tiefenthaler I. 94, Anandbed. Appa- 
rently he corresponds to the Lalita- 
pida of the Rajtarangini. See Stein's 
Rajataranginit Book IV. V. 678. 
Lalitapida had a son by the daugh- 
ter of a spirit-distiller, and her bro- 
thers afterwards acquired supreme 
power. Their dynasty lasted from 
A.p. 813 to 850. Stein, id. verse 703. 
Lalitapira’s reign then would corre- 
spond to about 196.11. or A.D. 812 or 
nearly 800 years before Qasim K.’s 
conquest in 1586, which is a sufli- 
ciently near approximation to A. Bs 
900 years. In J. 11. 376 the dynasty 





which succeeded Utpalapira is said 
bo have been Camars by caste. But 
in two MSS. which I have consulted 
there are no dots on the first letter 
of this word, which is written there 
hamir, ya, I believe that the 


word really is )lo& or glee Khamar 
or Khammir, wine-sellers, which 
therefore agrees with the bada 
faroshan of A. F. and the kalya- 
pala of the Rajtarangini, id. y. 
678. According to the Rajtarangini 
Lalitapida was a wicked and dis- 
solute prince. He was succeeded by 
Sathgramapida, and he by Cippata- 
jayapida, also called Vrihaspati, and 
who was the young son of Lalita- 
pida by a spivit-distiller’s daughter. 
It was her brothers who usurped the 
power. ‘They ruled till a., 850, and 
then there was a contest, and eyentu- 
ally Utpalapida the son of Ajita- 
pida became king. According to 
the Rajtarangini he was a king set 
up by the spirit-distiller Utpada’s son 
Sukhavyarman, and apparently he 
belonged to that caste, for his grand- 
mother was Jayadevi, though Stein 
says she is different from the Jaya- 
devi the spirit-distiller's daughter. 
Utpalapida was dethroned and sue- 
ceeded by Avantivarman in A.D. 
855-6. According to A. F. and Stein 
I. 187 there were only 15 princes of 
the Utpala dynasty, Avantivarman 
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ruler of Kashmir, this conquest had been prophesied. Accordingly, 
ancient records speak of it. By the jugglery of fortune, wine-sellers 
had obtained the supremacy, and there was a hot season of flagon- 
draining and of oppression. Shiv' Dat, a brahman, lived in Srinagar 
in the street of Rathpar. He was singular for his good qualities and 
he had a consort who had few peers for beauty and chastity. He was 
continually distressed by * the vogue of the polluted, and was always 
imploring the Deity for deliverance from that set of tyrants. A 
knowing and skilful man taught him the science of daital® sadhana, 
for the sages of India regard the baitdl as a holy spirit, and sadhana 
means the rules for causing his appearance, Whenever he comes, 
he tells the truth about every thing. Whoever shall cause his 
appearance must practise certain rites for several days, and must 
recite special charms. On the last day he must, on the dark * 14th 
of the moon, and in an appropriate hour, stretch out a human corpse, 
perfect in its limbs, in a place where bodies are cremated, and which 


being the first. But if we take 
Lalitapida as the prince in whose 
time the ghost-story occurred, we 
have twenty princes, or exactly the 
number mentioned in text, and we 
have a still nearer approximation to 
the 900 years before 1586 or 994, the 
fiye additional princes having reigned 
oyer 60 years. The Utpala dynasty 
was succeeded by Yasaskara deva (the 
Jasasra of J. 11. 876) who apparently 
was of the Kayath or Sudra caste. 
According to A. F., J. U1. 878, the 
Deva (or Kayath) dynasty lasted till 
the throne fell to a Mubammadan 
(Shamsud-din). Ghazi Cak became 
king in the middle of the 16th 
century, and the line of indepen- 
dent kings of Kashmir ended with 
‘Ya‘qab. 

i The 1.0. MS. 286 calls the 
brahman Sevat “s+ and the text 
has the variant Strat, which is also 





that given by Chalmers. As the 
brahman appears to have recorded 
the story in Hindi, that is, in Sans- 
krit verse, he is perhaps the Survata, 
who was oneof Kalhana's predeces- 
sors, and who is mentioned in Stein’s 
Introduction, I. 24. Muhammadan 
rule began in Kashmir about A.D. 
1340. The word which I have trans- 
lated “street” is barsan. I cannot find 
Rathpir on Stein’s plan of Srinagar. 

2 Hangama. The variant “ nigah 
ha,” glances, is supported by the 
1.0. MSS. 

8 Both words are spelled in the 
text. The Betal, Sanskrit Vetala, is 
a spirit which inhabits corpses. See 
the Baital Pachaist. 

4 i.e. apparently the 29th day of 
the lunar month. Sce Jarrett II. 17. 
The dark fortnight is the 14th 
day of the Kishnpacch or dark fort- 
night of the moon. 
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is called a masan,' and must make it fast® on all four sides with iron 
nails. He must then seat himself on the shoulder of the corpse 
and light a lamp in a human skull, the wick being made from . 
shroud, and the oil from human fat. He must tien Beatitl charms 
upon human teeth ® and strew the latter like flowers over the fallen 


body. By the power of God* terrific forms make their oP ee 
and if the heart of the necromancer does not feai him, ¢ 
; , 


ae He corpse 
begins to move, and utters awful sounds. uChereafter the spirit assumes 


a moderate Eset and asks, “ Whyr7 have you called me, and why is 
all this pain?” It will then y@nswer the questions put to it, and the 
inquirer will obtain a reme?ly in matters that are practicable, and in 
others ‘he will ‘be tayaght patience. The oppressed brahman set 
about collecting t)° materials, and after much search obtained a 
body such as x8 wanted. But some things he had not got, and he 
was perplex" how to keep what he had got. He could not take the 
corpse tr’ the city, and he was afraid it would be damaged if kept 
in the’ country. He made it up like a bundle (bogcha), and 
dee%Sited it in the house of a tanner of his acquaintance so that in 
chat odoriferous place his secret would not be revealed. He himself 
went off to complete his arrangements. At midnight, the spirit, 
who had become apprised of the facts, cried out to the tanner. 
The latter was somewhat terrified, but the ghost spoke reassuringly 
to him and said: “A certain brahman is suffering much ; tell him 
the period of the unjust ralers will be a long one. Let him draw 
his feet inside the robe of patience and refrain from restlessness. 
Twenty persons of that set will sit, one after the other, on the throne 
of power. When the time of those oppressors shill have passed 
away, the government of this country will come to the caste of the 
Kayaths, and after that, men of the Muhammadan faith will bear 
rule. The appointed time of each dynasty must pass away, and 


i Text sasan, but masan in LO. 3 ‘The MSS. vary; 10. MS, 286 
MSS. It is apparently a corrup- has dand-an, meaning, I suppose, the 
tion of the Sanskrit shmashan ribs, but apparently, teeth are what 
(Forbes’s Dict. meaning a burning is meant. Perhaps there is here a 
place). reminiscence of Cadmus. 

21 presume that this means + nabard; battle or contest, but 


pegging down the body at the head, the MSS, have Yazdi, 


feet and sides. 


< 
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n of the Chaks ! arrives, sevoral of that family will prevail. 
at the eighth succession, and one of the 
atters, and whose thoughts, actions, 
hment of the Divine Will 


when the tur 


mighty in spiritual and temporal mi ! 
and speech are devoted to the accomplis 
shall sit and deal justly by this country.” When the brahman 
came to the tanner’s house, he learned what had happened, and 
Araya from his undertaking, and sate down in the corner 
of obscurity. The M<s,.nts were recorded to Hindi verse, and old 
histories and stone-tablots te: _f them. Sultan Zainul-‘Abidin— 
who is also called Badd Shah,’ am ho is world-famous among fae 


rulers of Kashmir, used continually to Maui! the government of the 
country would soon pass to the Chaks, anda afterwards it would 


be wrested from them. : 

At the time when there was a loud report'in Kashmir of the 
coming of M. Shahrukh and Raja Bhagwant Das, Ytsuf the ruler 
went to Wahid*® Safi in Panj Brara, and begged for ‘tmspiration. 
That servant of God, and man of enlightened heart, replied that 


though this army would turn back in the middle of the road, yétmthe 


Incomparable Deity had given the country to the spiritual andy 


secular monarch. His soldiers would soon arrive. 
When the news of the conquest reached the sublime Court, 


there was an increase of thanksgivings to God, and the deserving 


servants were exalted by various favours. The trath of the state- 


monts of the Hindi astrologers was revealed. In the beginning of 
Aban the solar weighment took place. It was made against twelve 
articles. There was a great feast, and the needy had their heart- 
desires gratified. On this day Raja Bhagwant Das performed the 
prostration. The story of his madness and desire to commit suicide 
has been described. When he had recovered by the attentions of 
H.M., he turned his face to the court. On the 4th the quarters of 





3 Perhaps this is a title, meaning 
“The Unitarian Sati.” Wahid Safi 
is described at p. 549 of A. N., and 
at 551, a visit paid to him by Akbar 
is described. 


t The Ghaks came from the north, 
and are supposed to be foreigners. 
2Yainul-‘Abidin came to the 
throne in 1407 and reigned 62 years. 
A.B. refers to his prophecy in the 
Ain, J. 11. 388. His other name 
is written Bada there. Perhaps it 
is short for Badshah. 
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Karam Ullah Kamba w 


palaces had he cre made glorious by H 


en erected, 
leart (that Akbar would 
desires is one of 


M.’s advent, [, 

5 ft: 
a he had long nourished this wish in hig 
isit his house), As the gratification of 


H.M.’s D es, Karam ab 1 

principle i Ullal etition was 

, a Pp 

granted, ar 1 he o Dtained an eternal essing ; 
bles 


F F Ther 
and there were presents, some There was largesse 
» 8 


of which were accepted. 
is: that Ya‘qitb made a night attack 
1e Kashmiri scoundrels brought ee 
: ‘a, and many gatl 
al pes Y gathered round him. 
a S ase at Chandarkot® seven kin So Panj Fitrell a i 
aK, ODE é é ' 
Shaikh Daulat and other brave men hastened to the spot a 
spot. He 


igh to fight by Y, ani termined 

; : g DY day, and so de i 

ona night attack. He wished to engage ; fe 
585 


One of the occurrences ! 
and retreated after failure 


out of the defiles of Kistwar, 


did not think himself strone enot 
g 


a aap ie with those who had comei 
uC rise ; Some represented that the general was behaving with aa 
a igence in the city, now that he had sent off the troops. Yi et 
) so 3 : & g 
; i Some men to oppose them, and went off towards the city Oh 
* ane ee ie ; he 
th he passed Sa’diwara,* and at midnicht entered the ci 
found some scouts asl a ee 
S asleep, and put them to death. Ya‘qib and man 
scoundrels made a cominotion at the principal gate. Qasim H 
seek : on E we QE an 
some gallant men displayed great courage, Sharif Sarmadi and Haji 509 
al : . 23, 
Muh. of Turshiz (near Nishapir) fought bravely, As they were a 
easy in their minds about the prisoner Haidar Chak, they put him to 
: : oS 5 Chak, 
death: Some Kashmiris got into boats and made a tumult at the 
wicket-gate which opens on that side. Tiifan Kabuli, the Qagtzada, 
; : e : Pr ’ * ” 
and eed stood Asis A body of men made a commotion at the 
gate whioh leads into the city. Mir Abdur-Razziq Ma‘miri and 
others maintained their ground. The leader of the band was killed by 
a bullet. Some made an attack on Mirza ‘Ali Akbarshahi. Ayyiib 





1 See Chalmers’ translation of this ® Panj, or Pinch, Brara is the 
passage in Noer's Akbar, translation Bij Bihara of the maps and of Bates, 
II. 204. It appears from Haidar and is properly Vijayesvara, Stein 
Malik’s Chronicle that Bahadur the II. 464, and is situated on both sides 
Rajah of Kishtwara was Y‘aqib’s of the Jhelam and about 30 m, E.S.R. 
father-in-law. Srinagar. 

2 T cannot find this place. Perhaps 4 Staadi Manzil in text but 1.0. 
it is on the Candra Bhaga, i.e. the MS, 286 supports the variant. 
upper course of the Cinab, Haidar 
calls it Candarkot. 
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Beg, Yar Beg and Mimin Ahadis distinguished themselves. In this 
engagement Salih Beg was killed. 'The soldiers prevailed over every ' 
house, and in every corner there were hot encounters. After much 
contest, victory, by the help of God, declared itself. On the other 
side of the river, Fath K.,? on hearing of the news, had sent his son 
Muhammad K. with a body of troops. He came on, beating his drums. 
On the other side, Khanjari, Shadab,’ Askaran aud others beat 
their drums, and advanced, On hearing the noise of these outside 
drums, the enemy became demoralised, and by daily-increasing 
fortune the setting fire to the city by the Kashmiris made them still 
more broken. By the illumination thereof, the skilful marksmen 
shot down many. At the end of the night the enemy withdrew 
after a thousand failures, and many lost their lives in the flight. At 
dawn Mirza Ali Akbarshahi, Gijar K., Muh. K. and others followed 
swiftly in pursuit. Owing to the country’s being unknown, the 
turbulent fellow (Ya‘qib) escaped, and went towards Desi.’ 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the ambassador of 
the ruler of Tatta. Though the titular prince of that country was 
Mirza Payinda Muhammad Arghjin, he was insane and could not gov- 
ern the country. His son Mirza Jani conducted affairs. On the 28th 
(Abin 7 November 1586) Saiyid Jalal, who was one of the nobles of 
the country, had the bliss of an andience. He presented peti- 
tions and gifts. The former contained the submissions of the nobles, 
and excuses for the ruler’s not coming in person. The Shahinshih 
accepted these and treated the envoy with favour. After satisfying 
his desires he dismissed him. On 5 Azar 16 November Raja Basi ® 
did homage with an ashamed face and a repentant heart. He was 
one of the zamindars of the northern hills of the Panjab. He used 
always to be obedient and behave well. At the time when the august 
standards cast their shadow over that province, he, from perverse 
fate, became refractory. Accordingly, Husain Beg, Shaikh ‘“Umri, 





| Har khadna. But the reading is 4 Perhaps the Devasarasa of 
doubtful. Perhaps it is sir-khdna, Stein’s map, and the Devsar of J. TI. 
the top of the house, viz. M. ‘Ali’s- 862, 869. But some MSS. seem to 
Or Harkhana may be a place-name. have Veso or Weso, and the place may 
2 B. 523. be the Veshau (Wast) of J. II. 362, 
8 ‘The variant Sadat, “ the Saiyids,”” and the Kosah Nag of Vigne. 
is supported by the 1.0. MSS. © Of Mau, or Narpar, J. I, 331. 
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ee saa Be, Qari Beg, and Nazir Daulat were sent. 
es ot listen to counsel, he was to be punished. Rajah 
Todar Mal wrote a letter to him, and warned him of the d : 
disobedience. The troops had ai 1 P: an | a ae 
ais Shinn p r gus’ at Pathan ' when the receipt 
: ajah’s letter roused him from slumber. He came and paid 
his respects to the imperial servants, and then accompanied 3 
eee , a panied them to 
One of the occurrences was the sending i 
punish the Tarikis. Whosoever’s star ee i ee sae 
failure of his own accord, < § : ae - i eee 
§ a , and soon receives the retribution of his 
on thoughts. Such was the fate of the Mohmand and Ghori tribes. 
They had 10,000 households in Peshawar. ‘They were aware that 
good service was a means of deliverance (and) at this time when 
they were oppressed they should have petitioned the august court, 
but from shortsightedness and wickedness they made Jalala Tariki 
their leader. ‘he life of Saiyid Hamid? Bokhari was lost in battle 
with them. He was the fief holder of Peshawar and he had gone 
there as he had the charge of guarding® (the road to) Afghanistan. 
His soldiers went back to the jagir in India, and he was negligently 
passing his time with a few companions in the fort of Bikram. He 
left the work of administration to one who was Masa (Moses) in 
name but notin wisdom. Without having examined into his cha- 
racter he gave into his hands the administration of justice. He did 
not perceive that in such matters, length of time in service was of 
no avail. Misa from avarice pressed heavily on those tribes, and 
stretched out his hand against their property and their honour. The 
latter from want of judgment joined hands with that scoundrel 
(Jalala) and made a commotion near Bikrim. On account of the 
smallness of his force, Saiyid Hamid was minded to shut himself up 
in the fort till the arrival of his brethren and of the soldiers of Kabul 





| Bathan in text, but Pathan in had got the baton of Kabul,” i.e. he 
LO. MS. 286. It is probably the had been appointed to keep the roads 
clear, and so had come to Peshawar. 


4 Bikram or Begram seems An- 
ice was brought from. other name for Peshawar. See Jar- 

2 B. 397. Hlliot V. 255, and Bada- rett II. 405: “The Tuman of Bigram 
is called Parashawar.” 


place mentioned in B. 616 and 56 as 
45 kos N. Lahore, and asa place where 


yani, Lowe, 366. 
8 Kishk-i-Kabul dashta. Lit. “ He 
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and Attock. But, owing to the suggestions of short-sighted persons, 
he could not manage this. He sent a man to find ont the circum- 
stances of the enemy, and he, from ignorance or malice, reported 
them to be few in number and to be disorganised. Without making 
a thorough investigation, he sallied out with 150 men and hotly en- 
gaged. Though in the beginning he was wounded by an arrow, he did 
not turn back. In the hand-to-hand fight his horse fell into a canal! 
and he was killed. Forty of his relatives fell bravely along with 
him, Afterwards, the Afghans surrounded the fort. His young 
son Saiyid Kamal with a few men stood firm, and defended it. On 
receipt of this intelligence Shah Quli K. Mahram, Shaikh Iarid 
Bokhari, Tash Beg K., and many other officers were sent off, on the 
7th (Azar, end of November) under the command of the Kokaltash 
(Zain K), An order was sent that, if necessary, Kunwar Main Singh 
should send a force from Kabul, and special instructions (yarl7gh) 
were issued to Madhit Singh that he should, before the arrival of 
the imperial army, march from the station (thanah) of Langarkot 
to Begram, with Rajah Bhagwant Das’s troops. 

One of the occurrences was the improvement (lit. the irrigating) 
of the empire (lit. the four gardens of dominion). The whole 
energies of the Shahinshih are devoted to the soothment of mankind, 


511 and scrutiny (pd?shundst) and justice increase daily, As he consi- 


ders that sovereignty means guardianship, he makes no distinction 
between pain and pleasure. He regards additions to dominion as a 
means of devotion to God, and sovereignty as the companion of 
service. With this view he appointed truthful and wise men in 
every province that they might duly apportion chastisement and 
benevolence, and not, from greed, or timidity, fail to do what was 
proper (?). He also appointed rightly-acting clerks to the lofty 
offices of Diwan and Bakhshi. He made double the thread of 
justice (ddd* w sitad) (i.e. he strengthened the administration). 





1 Jat, A variant has got a hole (i.e. Und) which is on west bank 
and we find this in the Maasir II. Indus and 15 m. above Attock. 
399. % The expression “giving and 
2 Langar is marked on map No. taking ” generally means commerce, 
82, of I.G. Atlas, E. of Indus and 8. or trafficking, and perhaps does 
Attock. Butaccording to Badayini, so here. 
Lowe, 366, Madha was then at Ohind 
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Inasmuch as lust and anger de 
bad by evil companionship, 
every thing, and ac 


work, and takin 


stroy the world and the good are made 
the sovereign practised foresight in 
lorned the garden of the world by distributing 
g it from one manand giving it to another. With this 


view he on the 14th nominated two able officers to every province 


penne ae H pase ee fall ig other might look 
Allahabad was iat ee we “ee ‘i ha es gee 

as mac Shihib-ud-din Ahmad K., and 
‘Abdu-l-Mottalib K.; Rahman Quli was made Diwan, and Ja‘far 
Beg Bakhshi. Oudh was made over to Fath K. and Qasim ‘Ali K. 
Mulla Nazir being made Diwan and Tara Cand Bakhshi. Ajmir was 
entrusted to Jagannath and Rai Darga, Mujahid was Diwan, and 
Sultan Quli, Bakhshi. Ahmadabad was made over to the Khan- 
khinin and Qulij K., Abn-l-qasim was the Diwan, and Nizamu-d- 
din Ahmad, Bakhshi. Bihir was made over to Said K. and M. 
Yisuf K., Rai Pattar Das became Diwan, ‘Abd-ur-Razziq Ma‘miri, 
Bakhshi. Bengal to Wazir K., and Muhibb ‘Ali K., Karm Ullah was 
Diwan, and Shahbaz K., Bakhshi. Multan to Sadiq K. and Isma‘l 
Quali K., Khwajah ‘Abd-us-Samad was made Diwan, and Muqim 
Bakhshi. Agra the capital was made over to Shaikh Ibrahim and 
Rajah Askaran, Muhibb ‘Ali was Diwan, and Hakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk, 
Bakhshi. Delhi was made over to Shah Quli K. Mahram ‘and the 
writer ! of this noble volume, Taiyib, was Diwan, and Hasan K., Bakh- 
shi. Kabul was made over to Kunwar Man Singh and Zain K. Koka. 
Nizam-ul-mulk was Diwan and Khwajah Shams-ud-din Bakhshi, 
Malwa to the Khan A‘gam and Naurang K., Mukhtar Beg was 
made Diwan, and Fath Ullah Bakhsh. Lahore was entrusted to Rajah 
Bhagwant Das and Rai Rai Singh. As the court was there, the 
palace Diwan and Bakhshi were sufficient. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Kalah Sisidiah. He 
belonged to the Rana’s tribe, and used to spend his time with him, 
By his good fortune he entered into service (under Akbar) and 
received favours. But owing to his evil star and darkened intellect 
he absconded. Salah-ud-din and Ram Chand were ordered to 
pursue him, They were to come up with him, and give him good 





1 B.'s statement, p. xv, that he was made diwan does not seem to be 


correct, 
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counsel. If he accepted it, he was not to be injured, and be 


512 brought to Court. Otherwise they were to put him to death. They 


travelled 180 kos, and arrived at the town of Fathpir. He was 
hot-headed, and withdrew his heart from them. They communicated 
their instructions, and the presumptuous fellow took graciousness to 
be timidity, and in company with nine others set himself to fight. 
He and two others were killed and the others were admitted to 
quarter. 

One of the occurrences was the death of ‘Ali Murad. One of 
the Shaikhzidahs of India, by name Shah Muhammad, was for a long 
time his servant. He could not endure disagreeables, and always 
displayedinsolence. His master overlooked this, and gave his 
endurance of it the appellation of appreciativeness and patience. 
Whoever does not distinguish between the season for chastisement 
and the season for forbearance will assuredly fall into great trouble. 
‘Ali Murad had a jagir in pargana Barodah! which belongs to the 
province of Ajmir, and one day he was enjoying the sport of hawking, 
The Shaikhzida came and performed the kornish (i.e. saluted) with 
his left hand. When his master interrogated him about this, he said 
he kept his right arm for his sword, and not for paying respects. 
He also used disrespectful language. The other, whose life was run- 
ning out, abused him. The attendants rushed forward to seize and 
strike him. He drew his dagger and ranat them, and they, out of 
cowardice, retired. He wounded ‘Ali Murad on the right arm, and 
the latter® set down his hawk and addressed himself to fighting. 
He received another wound and fell with two severe wounds. One 
of the companions settled the business of that ingrate, and in a short 
space of time that brave man (‘Ali Murad) also died. 

One of the occurrences was the punishment of the Tarikis. In 
the beginning of Mihr (middle September 1586) M. Sulaiman came 
to Kabul. As he had a desire to go to court, Kanwar Man Singh left 
Khwajah Shams-ud-din Khafi and others to manage Kabul and became 
the Mirza’s guide. He was seized® with fever at Pesh Bilaq* near 





1 In Sarkar Rantanbhor, J, IT. 275, + Marked on Elphinstone’s map 
2 According to 1.0, MS, 2386, he some 15 or 20 m. 8. Jalalabad. ‘The 
dashed the hawk in his face. Pesh Bulagh of Tizuk J. 129. 
8 See Chalmers’ translation, Noer’s 
Akbar, translation II. 210. | 
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Jalalabad and became very ill. 
count of the killing of Saiy 
unseasonable delay 


The scoundrels were arrogant on ac- 
id Himid, imbibed new hopes from this 
, and their turbulence increased. They abandoned 
the siege of the fort (Begram) and formed eyil designs. ‘The 
Mahmand and Ghori tribes made heaps of stones in both the 
Khaibar roads from Peshawar to Tirah and fortified them. The 
Yiisufzais and other Afghans supported them in their wickedness. 
Tirah is a hill-country 82 kos long (ie. from E. to W.) and 12 
broad. On the EH. is Peshiwar, W. Maidan,! N. Bira, S. the district 
of Qandahar. It has defiles full of ups and downs and difficult of 
traverse. As the victoriousarmy that had been despatched from court 513 
(the Kokaltash’s) was late in arriving, and Kunwar Man Singh was ill 
at that time, and suffered pains for a month and a half, the Afghans 
thought of attacking the Kunwar. Meanwhile he got better, and set 
his heart upon punishing them. He left Mir Sharif Amali, Janish 
Bahadur, the Ataliq, Khwajgi Muhammad Husain, Ghizi K. of Qaz- 
win, and his own son Himmat Singh and many others with the Mirza 
(Sulaiman) and took with himself Takhtah Beg and others, to the 
number of 3000 horse. His idea was to get to Tirah by route of 
Narwan,? and to attack from there the Afridis who were the leayen 





1 As Uol. Jarrett remarks, II. 278 
n. 8. Abu-l-Fazl always uses 
Bakhtar for W. and Khawar for H. 
Maidan is apparently the Maidani 
hills of the I, G., and Bara is probably 
the river of that name and which 
is a tributary of the Kabul river. 
The boundary §S. Qandahar is 
obscure. Tirah lies a long way 
E.N.E. Qandahar, but perhaps the 
outlying parts of Qandahar are 
meant. The words ruth Qandahar 
may mean “in the direction of 
Qandahar.” Tirah is S.S.W. of 
Peshawar. It was the seat of the 
campaign of 1897, There is a map 
of Tirah in Yate's life of Col. J. 
Haughton, Murray 1900. The Test 
speaks of two Khaibar roads ‘Being 
fortified. Perhaps the meaning 1§ 





that coming and going were stopped. 
The word for heaps of stones is 
sangchin, for which see Vullers s.v. 
Perhaps rough walls are meant. 

2 Or Nardan. Narwan or Narwan 
isa name for a pomegranate tree and 
thus may be the name of a pass. 
The word occurs im the Maagir II. 
245, which here copies the Akbar- 
nama. But the rah narwan of Abul 
Fagl may be rah na-rawan “an un- 
known or unused route,’’ and the 
meaning be that Man Singh intended 
to reach Tirah by a new route. 
Chalmers has Marwan, so perhaps * 
the place is the Mardanak of the 
maps. Or itmay be the Mamain Pass 
leading down from Pesh Balag. I 
have not identified the Shadi ravine 
The word occurs twice, Viz. at pp: 
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of the disturbance, and by the same route to come by the ravine of 
Shadi (?) to ‘Aly Masjid in order that the (two) armies might join, 
and the road be opened. Sakit Singh, son of Man Singh Darbari and 
Zain-ud din ‘Ali, who were going to Kabul, hastened off to Begram 
as soon as they heard of the catstrophe of Saiyid Hamid. On account 
of the roads being closed, they had halted there. Also Madha 
Singh had arrived near Attock with the troops of Rajah Bhagwant 
Das. 

With these ideas Man Singh marched rapidly from Pesh Balaq 
on 3 Dai (about 13 December). He marched all night and at morn- 
ing reached the pass of Chahar Chobah.' It was snowed up. With 
difficulty he traversed heights and hollows and arrived at Bazarak. 
Next day an army under Muh. Quli Beg attacked the Afridis and 
collected much spoil. Some thought they should return and convey 
the plunder to a _depot;-and march on afterwards. This view was 
not.accepted and they pushed on. They marched by the defile of 
Chorah and climbed the hills. They passed by the homes of the 
Ghori tribe, who saved themselves by submitting. When they came 
into the defiles, Jalalah appeared from behind, and Afghans pressed 


513 and 614, and each time is suec- by the east end of the pass, even- 
ceeded bythe word eklargt. Itispos- tually passing through the Khaibar 
sible that this last word is a clerical | when joined by the troops from 
error for Bagadi, and the ravine | India, and when he went to escort 


be the Shadi Bagadi gorge of the 
I. G. VIII. 125 and the Shadi Bagian, the Char Choba Pass mentioned 
or Wolf's mouth of Col. Hanna’s | onp.513 is. The Chora mentioned 
Second Afghan War, II. 7. The | further on may be the Chora road 
Shadi Bagada is a gorge N. Jamrud mentioned by Mohan Lal, ed. 1846, p. 


M. Sulaiman. I do not know where 


and is marked on Scott's Reconnai- 59, who says it is passable for camels 
sance map of the Khaibar, but Man and horses. Bazairak mentioned in 
Singh would hardly come by it if text may be the place marked on 
he was going to ‘Ali Masjid. But the maps as Bazar, west of Jamrad. 
perhaps his idea was to turn the Both Pesh Balaq and Bazar are 
Khaibar. marked on the map of the Survey 

It seems to me doubtful if Man Operations during the campaign of 


Singh went from Pish Balaq by the 1878-79. 

Khaibar. It seems as if it would ! Carjiia—* The four streams” 
have been unnecessary to do so to according to T.O. MS. 236. A place 
get at Tirah. He probably went called Bazarak-i-Nao is marked on 
there direct and came to ‘Ali Masjid maps E. Pish Balaq. 
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upon them from every side. Takhtah Beg and other heroes of the 
rearguard carried on a strenuous fight. And when they were in 
difficulties, Kunwar Man Singh halted, and sent reinforcements. 
After much fighting the enemy desisted from their insolence. He 
left his eldest son Jagat Singh with the rearguard and went on to- 
wards ‘Ali Masjid. In a short time the wicked wretches again 
gathered on every side, and the position become more difficult. 
There was no plain where they could fight properly and no shelter 
which might be of use so that the shooting of arrows, and rolling 
of stones, might come to an end. The brave men contended at close 
quarters with the enemy, and there were occasionally wonderful 
combats. Suddenly a somewhat open place was seen. Man Singh, 
contrary to the opinion of his companions, stood firm there, and 
Takhtah Beg and some Kabulis entered into the fight. Afterwards 
Muhammad Quli Beg, Niram Kokah, and other active men of the 514 
vanguard took part, and wonderful deeds were done. When 
things were critical, the breeze of victory arose, the enemy was 
defeated, and retreated by narrow defiles. ‘Thanks were offered to 
God, and there was great joy. Some were of opinion that as the 
day was nearly ended, they should encamp on the field of victory, 
and many thought it would be proper to go to ‘Ali Masjid, which 
was two ‘os distant. As there was scarcity of water, they set ‘of 
Muh Quli took charge of the rear. Tho army reached station, 
at the beginning of evening, by the Shadi route. Jalilah lox in 
‘ eh a watch of the night had passed, and the Afghins 
collected here and there. Some thought that they should a: 
out at dawn, and prevail over the foe; but as they mam muc 
fati y di do so. After midday, Madhi Singh ap- 
fatigued, they did not sae 
th Rajah Bhagwant Das’s force, aud the Diels at once 
Most of the experienced men were of opinion that Man 
ain there, and that some officers should go off, and 
at caravan by the Khaibar route. Bat out of 
d the numerous families and their baggage, 
Khaibar to Pesh Balaq and brought the 
o Begram (Peshawar) by the Kharapat 


wait there wh 


peared wi 
dispersed. 
Singh should rem 
bring in the gre 
regard to M. Sulaiman, an 
(Man Singh) went by the 
Mirza and the caravan 6 





| Or Karpah. “The Currapa Pass 
which leads from Peshawar to Jalala- 


bad is in the Mohmand country: it 
is sometimes travelled, but as it 
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route. About this time Zain K. Koka arrived with his army, and 
there were increased endeavours to uproot the Tariki thorn. 








abounds in rugged ascents and de- | the Khaibar is generally preferred” 
files, and as the Caubul river, there (Elphinstone). In text the word is 
stony and rapid, must be often written 41,45 Khariha, but I.0. MSS. 
crossed, the southern road through 236 has Karpah. See also J. II. 401. 
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CHAPTER XCIL. ; 


THE ARRIVAL, FOR THE SECOND TrMe, or M. SunaimAN AT THE 
suBLIME Court. 


Some of his misfortunes, from the time when he obtained leay 
to go to the Hijaz, have already been related. When M. Shahra 
proceeded to court, he remained in the Lamghanat, and spent his 
days in wishes for Badakhshan. M, Hakim had consideration for 
him, and gave him some Badakhshis and Kabulis as companions. 
He quickly marched to the hill-country and set himself to take 
Taliqin. Muhammad Sultan Uzbeg came to fight with him. He, 
on account of the great number of the enemy, fortified the foot of 
a hill (skakh-band karda\, and stood firm. From time to time, I 
made attacks, and was successful. His success made him presu 
tuous, and he cast away the thread of farsight. The longer he a 
stood firm, the more did old servants (bandagan babart) join him, : 
while the number of the enemy diminished. Without reason, he 
abandoned his strong shelter and fought against superior 1 
bers. Tnasmuch as self-will puts wisdom on one side, and. 
silver of not-listening pours into the ear of reason, 
accept the words of his well-wishers. He came out, an 
masterpieces of valour. The enemy was nearly defeated, 
was almost successful, when, suddenly, ‘Abdu-l-Maimin ! Su 
in person from Balkh. ‘The battle was renewed. : 
did not know of this, and brave men made + hot 
the enemy put to flight. The third time the f 
reckless, and just then the ungrateful Qirei Beg 
Uxbe, r e é 
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has been related. From there, Jagat Singh, Muhammad Quli Beg, 
Man Singh Darbari, Hilal Aftabci became his companions and 
brought him to the capital. When he arrived within two kos thereof, 
H.M. sent Prince Sultan Murad to receive him. He was accom- 
panied by Rajah Todar Mal, Shaham K., Hakim Abu-l-fath Agaf 
K., Khudawand K., the writer of the book of fortune (A. F.), and 
many other officers. Hakim and the writer were ordered to keep 
near him (Murad), and be ready with answers, M. Sulaiman got on 
foot at a distance, and the nursling of fortune (Murad) also dis- 
mounted from his horse, ‘Chey embraced one another according to 
the rules of their ancestors, and conversing together they proceeded 
to the court. On 14 Isfandirmaz (24 February, 1587), he brightened 
his forehead by doing homage, and his heart was rejoiced by varied 
favours. 

One occurrence was the cessation of Y‘aqiib’s commotion. After 
returning unsuccessful from his night attack, he retired to the 
defiles of Kishtwara. The Kashmiri soldiers brought him out by 
making solemn promises. He stirred up commotion in Harnag,' 25 
kos from the city. Qasim K. had the idea of sending an army 
against him, and of himself remaining to guard the city. The 
officers preferred unsuitable wishes. Apparently these delicate men 
of hot countries were averse to campaigning in a cold country and 
did not like to traverse defiles, and to put their hands to battle. 
The general was obliged to go in person and to leave Fath K. and 
others in the city. When he came near Y‘aqiib, he heard that he had 
gone off to the city to make a night attack. Qisim was astounded 
and turned back, and sent a force ahead under the charge of M. 
‘Ali. When they were 5 kos from the city, it appeared that Y‘aqib 
was lying in wait near the hill of Alar (?), four kos from the city. 
The army pushed on and next day reached the hilly place. The 


1 Harnag is situated 1. bank Jhelum 
just above the Kanabul bridge and 
W. of Islamabad (Bates). 

2 J) variant »/. 1.0. MS. 235 
has yt Ular which enables us to 
identify the place with the pargana 
Wular of Jarret II. 369. It is yi 
Ular in Persian text. But the Ain 


is wrong in describing it as a pargana 
N.-E. of Srinagar. The pargana or 
tract lies S.-H. of Srinagar and is 
spelt Woolar on the map. Evidently 
it is totally distinct from the Woolar 
lake which lies to N.-W. of Srinagar. 
Bates describes it as a long and 
narrow yalley stretching from N, 
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skirmishers had a slight fight and were victorious. The enemies 
saw that they were not strong enough to fight by day, and 516 
arranged a night attack. By the help of God, fire caught the 
reed-built houses of the neighbourhood and the vain imaginers be- 
came the target of the brave soldiers. Owing to the failure of the 
night attack, the firmness of the imperialists, and their own dissen- 
sions, they dispersed. They also sent proposal of peace to the 
officers. Yiasuf Kashmiri, who had the title of Khan-khanan, Mu- 
hammad Bhat and many others separated and took refuge at a little 
hill, and sent messages that they wished to wait upon the general. 
At dawn on the 29th Azar, 8 December, 1586, the army reached that 
hill. Y‘aqib and some others went off rapidly to Kishtwara, and the 
cultivated country was plundered. From there the army advanced 
to the little hill where the persons above-mentioned were. Next day, 
those men, by the intervention of M. ‘Ali Beg, and Khanjari, 
waited upon the general, and he encouraged them and sent them 
along with Khanjari to court. The commotion subsided. On 22 
Isfandarmaz, 2 March, 1587, the persons sent were exalted by obtain- 
ing an audience and received with princely favours. Their names 
were as follows: 1. Saiyid Mubarik, who had been raised to the 
chiefship, as has been related. 2. Punj,! the brother of Wagar: 
3. Haidar ‘Ali. 4. Muhammad Mosain. 5. Ahmad Husain. 6. 
Fen K. Cak, whom they had raised to the government at the 
beginning of the disturbance. 7 and 8. Husain K. ene Totti 
the sons of Mubarik K. 9. Muhammad Bhat and his sons. 10. ‘Ali 
Hasan.2 11. Baba Khalil. 12. Baba Mahdi. These (three ?) were 
the leaders of the Kashmiris under the disguise of holy men. 13. 
Bahadur ‘Ali. 14. Bhakra Lohar, 10. Mulla Hasan, 16, The sons 
of Haidar Cak. Though at the coming of the victorious troops, they 
had exerted themselves in fighting, and in devising tricks, yet the 
wise sovereign adhered to the promises, and treated them with 


favour. A good report of him filled the world. 





side of Jhelam between Avantipar 
and Bij Bahira. Wular, Vular, or 
Wooler is the ancient Holada. Stein 


TI. 464. : 
(Possibly the meaning is, five 


: 
brothers of Y‘aqib; but if so, only 
four are named. 
2 Perhaps these are the names of 


his sons. 
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Also, at this time he sent Saiyid ‘Abdullah and Mirzida ‘Ali K. 
touKashrnir: As they had not done good service in the Hastern dis- 
tricts, they were sent off to Kashmir on the 27th in order that they 
might seek by good work atonement for the past. 

One of the occurrences was the protection of holy men. Though 
the lightening of the burden of sorrow is always an adornment of 
those admitted to the august assemblage, and the speech and action 
of H.M. form the stock of State and Religion, yet a fresh announce- 
ment was made that it had occurred to H.M. that every one who had 
the bliss of attending court should, according to tle number of his 
years, give one dam, or one rupi, or one muhr to some good object, so 
that by that means a well, or a reservoir, or a carayanserai oF a 
garden might be constructed, and that thereby every kind of dis- 
tress might be relieved, and there might be a spiritual and temporal 
growth. The order was properly carried out, and the countenance 
of good thoughts was illuminated. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 


BEGINNING OF T DDFs) vs Fs 
Nu OF THE 32ND YEAR, TO WIT, THE YEAR ABAN OF THE 
THIRD CYCLE. 


At this time, whe: ) 2 WE rayl ily-i 
eat: s time, when the Age was (pTayaug to the daily-increas- 
ing Fortune, and there was a new diurnal market of thanksgiving 
; : s , 
the world was made of a musky fragrance by the shedding of the 
{ttar (otto of roses) of Spring. Small and great were seized by 

: ‘ ; vaetgugae 

new joy. The world-adorning king’s diadem gave new Instre to 


custom, and made the Barth the envied of Heaven. 


Verse. 
The world’s lord once more adorned the Harth. 
He made Time and the Terrene like Paradise. 


On Saturday 11 Rabi‘-ag-sant 995, 10 or 11 March, 1587, after the 
passing of 5 hours, 27 minutes, the fountain-head of light filled with 
glory the Sign of Aries. The spiritual and temporal ruler sate on 
the throne of gratification of desires and of justice. Hach day there 
was a new feast, and one of the grandees of the court presided over 
it. On the 16th the Khan-khanan and ‘Azdu-d-daula came from 
aid their respects. An order had been given that as 


Gujarat and p 
the general should come to court, and 


that country was tranquil, 
make over the affairs of the province to ‘Agdu-d-daula, Qulij K., and 
Khwajah Nigamu-d-din Ahmad Bakhshi. Or if he thought it better 
that he should remain there, he was to send to court Qulij K. and 
Khwajah Nigamu-d-din Ahmad. As the country was quiet, he set 
off on a swift camel, and made the long journey in the course of 
fifteen days. Mir Fath Ullah from his great desire of service came 
Nar Qulij, Qazi Hasan and other gatherers of auspiciousness, 
who had accompanied them, were admitted to a reception. At the 
close of this day, M. Yusuf K. came from Bihar and did homage. 
he lord of the universe came out on the throne of fortune. His 
obedient children, his other relatives, the great nobles, and the 


also. 


517 
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gatherers of contemplative and practical wisdom sate hore and 
there. 


Verse. 
A wondrous banqueting-hall brightened the heavens, 
Such as the stars have not seen in their dreams; 
Hyes were bewildered by beholding it. 
Wisdom became tongueless, and the tongue became ear. 


Crowds of men obtained their desires, and there were varied 
delights. At dawn H.M, visited the garden of Shahbaz K., and 
thanksgivings to God were renewed. 

One of the occurrences was that the government of Zabulistan 
was restored to Zain K. Koka. As it appeared that the Rajpat clan 
behaved with injustice to the subjects of that country, and that 


518 Kuar Man Singh did not look closely into the case of the oppressed, 


and disliked that cold country, it was taken from him, and he was 
appointed to chastise the ‘Tarikis, and his fief was assigned to him 
in the eastern districts. On the day of the culmination (sharaf) an 
order was given that the Kokaltash should hasten from Begram to 
Kabul and exercise watchfulness and the distribution of justice. 
The orders were carried out, and Zabulistin became civilized. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 
Tae MARRIAGE oF Prince Suutan Moran. 


Just as far-sighted wisdom considers marriage evil for the 
emancipated ones of the chosen path, so does it regard it as a great 
source of success for those who are tied to social life. Hspecially do 
great rulers approve of it, for their efforts are devoted to the produc- 
tion of unity, and to the removing the dust of complexity by the 
water of simplicity. Inevitably does the highly-born choose a con- 
sort, and by that means does he raise up a glorious seed. When he 
reflects how by so many generations the series of creation has come 
down from the first father to him, how can he refrain from making 
use of the waters of the Divine fountain ? And how can he think it 
wrong to keep that fountain full? I admit that there is another 
side to this. It is clear that the commotion of desire causes dis- 
traction among men. And wherever this pleasure is partaken of in 
early youth—which is the home of improper desires—evil thoughts 
produce mischief. Thongh the jewel of goodness hath ee seal in 
man’s nature and has not much to do with ancestors, yet if it show 
itself in a noble family, it has a fresh lustre. In the extensive 
country of India men are active to form this union at a tender age, 
and this introduces the leayen of evil. The world’s lord will on no 
account admit of it before puberty, and will not anticipate ke 
proper time for it. Accordingly when that jewel of the ee ot 
Caliphate—Prince Sultan Murad—had reached the age (o} oe . 
gave his attention to the matter, and considered it er mi 
Meanwhile one who knew the secrets of the harem mA : hei 
the Khan A’gim Mirza Koka wished that his angie node 
attain this great fortune, and that his family mig to 


igni i d the officers of 
y Shahinshah signified his acceptance, an : 
ee ee On 25 Ardibihisht, 5 May, 1587, there 


he palace of Miriam Makani, and the 519 
nce of His Majesty. 


the court arranged matters. 
was a joyful assemblage in t 
marriage was celebrated in the prese 
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Verse. 


One of the occurrences was that the Kabul road became peace- 
ful. Tribes of Afghans inhabited between Kabul and the Indus, 
and from ignorance and selfishness they molested travellers, and 
stretched out the hand of oppression over the feeble. H,M. resolved 
that he would establish serais'in those dangerous places and put 
some brave men into each of them. Zain K. undertook the im- 
provement of Sarkhdiwar, which is near Khurd Kabul; Khwajah 
Shamsu-d-din took charge of the country between the Diab and 
Badam Casma. Hamza ‘Arab got Barik Ab; Haidar ‘Ali ‘Arab 
got Jagdalak, and Haidar ‘Ali Khwesh, Sarkh Ab; Mozaffar 
Koka, Safed Sang; Darvesh Islamabadi, Tarik Ab; Kafshi 
Bahadur, Basiwal; ‘Takhta Beg, Daka; Banda ‘Ali Maidani, 
Gharibkhana ® ; Shah Beg, the country between Begrim and 
Atak Benares. H.M. also sent a large sum of money by the 
hands of Hilal Aftabci to the Kokaltish in order that it might be 
distributed to the above-named persons, and that he might carry 
out this business under his own supervision. Inashort time the orders 
were carried out, and the face of the age was brightened by the 
roseate hues of justice. Also at this time the Ghori ®§ tribe repented 
of their former conduct and took refuge with the governor of Kabul. 
At his request an order of pardon was issued to them. For some 
time, a place was, at his request, given to them near Jalalabad, and 
afterwards they received land in Peshawar where their homes were. 
es 22 Khurdad, 1 June 1587, the feast of the lunar weighment took 
ne , and that celestial frame was weighed against eight articles. 

e weedy had their wishes gratified. Also at this time, Sadiq K. 
geo Bhakar and was exalted by performing the prostration. 
; n e of the occurrences was the wounding of Rajah ‘Todal Mal. 
* ¢ night of the 17th (Amardid—=28 July) he was going to his 


- Muhammad Amin, the son of Mir 
| Sumta Jee neler sob) Aateigal 
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house from the palace. A hot-headed fellow came ont of ambush 

and struck him with a sword, The Rajah’s companions seized and 

killed him. His well-wishers suspected some good men, and out of 

envy, which is common among the sons of the world, simple people 
believed this, When far-sighted courtiers inquired into the matter, 

it was found that the wicked Khatri! had found his opportunity,and 520 
paid off his grudge. His accomplices were seized, and all received 

their punishment, The Rajah, by the aid of H.M., soon recovered. 





| See Baday ani, Lowe, 377. 
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CHAPTER XCY. 


‘Yam DISPATCH OF AN ARMY UNDER Marras K., AND THE DISGRACE OF 
var JaLAta 'TARIKIs. 


From the time that Man Singh had fought in the defiles and 
had won a hard-earned victory, he could not bring himself to enter 
the mountains again, and spent his time in Jamriid near the Khaibar 
ravine, and indulged in futilities of speech. H.M. censured him, 
and took measures for the uprooting of the thornbrake of the 
arikis. Another army was appointed to go to the hills by the 
route of Bangash, while Man Singh should march from Bigram. 
On 7 Ardibihisht, 18 April, Beg Nirin K., Sheroya K., Selim K., 
Muhammad Husain, 8. ‘Ali, Muhammad Alif, Ahmad Beg, Tash 
Beg, Muhammad Quli Beg, Mozaffar Koka, Kafshi Bahadur, Shadi 
Beg, Hasan ‘Ali ‘Arab, S. M‘ariif, 8. Kabir, Wali Beg, Mohan Das, 
Allah Bakhsh, Khwaja Qutbu-d-din and other brave men were sent 
off under the command of Mattalib (sic) K. When they reached the 
Indus near Sambala, Zangi K. and other heads of the Niyazi clan—who 
had their home near there —joined the victorious army. The latter 
. crossed at the Copara! ferry (guzr), and reached the villages of the 
Tsikhel. Firaz K., Jamal, ‘Ali and others came and paid their res- 
pects. Most were of opinion that they should march up to Bangash 
by Daur and Naghz, and from there hasten on to the homes of the 
Tarikis. Jamal Tariki, by the guidance of his star, joined the army. 
He represented thut the best route was by the Abdara, which is a 
defile between Bani and Dar*® Samand from which the Bangash 
river emerges. After crossing the river in several places in the 
course of twelve fos, one arrives at the town of Dar Samand. As 
his words bore the marks of truthfulness, they took that road. Near 





| Cobara in text. A note in Chal- | nearly due S. Peshawar and at the 
mers’ MS. says it is Cantaba 40m. | end of the Salt Range. It is men- 
S.E. Peshawar. It is the Chaupara tioned in J. II. 311. 





of Babur, 160, which appears on 
Hlphinstone’s map as Chudiwala, and 
in Govt. maps as Chapara. It is 


2 Marked on Govt. map N. of Thal 
and 8.8.W. Peshawar. 


Ag 
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Buland! Khail the cultivation of the Tarikis was grazed upon by 
the animals, and news came that Jalala had come out of Tecae 
which is a rugged spot and his fortress—and was three kos from 
Dar Samand, and was meditating a night-attack. At night the 
officers came out of their camp and were on their guard. Next day 
they arrived at Dar Samand. When the enemy perceived that they 
could do nothing at night, and as they were also disturbed by the 
news of the approach of the Jamrid army, they resolved that at the 
time of encamping, when the soldiers were not in battle-order, they 
would make an attack. In accordance with this resolution they, on 14 521 
Amardad (beginning of August 1587), at midday, when the air was 
excessively hot, suddenly appeared with 1,000 cavalry and 15,000 
foot. They entered into a fight with Shiroya K., Beg Nirin K., and 
Selim K., who were in charge of the rearguard, At this time Muh. 
Quli Beg, Hasan ‘Ali ‘Arab and others arrived, and turned back the 
enemy’s van. The wretch (Jalala) turned his rein and came near 
the camp by another route. Muh. Alif, Ahmad Beg, Shadi B., 
Mohan Das and others came up, and fought bravely. There was a 
time of life-scattering, and of hunting for lives. Though the 
thread of combat was severed, and the general had not the good 
fortune to mount” his horse, and many brave men could not come up, 
the wondrous Fortune—which is an example of the Divine aid— 
displayed the countenance of victory. Five hundred and fifty of the 
enemy fell on the field of battle, and 1000 were killed in their flight. 
The foolish one after a thousand failures took shelter in the hills. 
No man of note in the victorious army was wounded, but for nine 
Turanians was the cup of life filled. Sixteen young men became 
known by their wounds. If the Jamriidarmy had come up, Jalala 
would have been taken. But they followed him up and plundered 
his home and set fire to his household goods. The whole of the 
Afridi and Orakzai tribes who sheltered that wicked one, gave 
hostages and became submissive. The army returned and came to 
Bangash, though,* on account of the scarcity, it was difficult ei 


1 8 S.W. Thal. clause. Badayint, Lowe, 368, refers 
3 Perhaps the meaning is that the to this expedition. I do not think 


place was too rugged for him to use 
his horse. See B. 403. 
8 The text makes this a new 


the original means that the wrath of 
God fell upon the imperialists. 
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remain there. Mattalib was seized with a strange insanity and was 
sent to court. 

One! of the occurrences was the sending of M. Yusuf K. to take 
charge of Kashmir. Qasim K. had by strenuous exertions, and a 
wide capacity, taken that delightful country, and had endured great 
labours. He brought many recalcitrants to punishment, and he sent 
many leaders to court. A large number too had joined him, The 
country was civilized by justice, and foes retreated to the lanes of 
failure. But at this time of thanksgiving his foot began to slide, 
and bad companionship led him into improper desires. He set him- 
self to oppress the Kashmiris, und demanded what the soldiers of 
the country lad taken at the time of Y‘agiib’s* supremacy. During 
the winter time, which was not the season of coming and going, men 
endured with bitterness, but when the climate became milder, the 
wasps-nest of the evil-minded became active. Many left him, and 
brought out Y‘aqiib from his despised position. There was a hot 
commotion in Janir® 23 kos from the city. Though troops went 
there, they could not carry through the business, Qasim was 
obliged to go there in person. When heapproached, Y‘aqiib hastened 


522 towards the city by secret routes. The officers followed him rapidly. 


He took refuge at a little hill in Baharah,* three kos from the 
city, and waited his opportunity. The imperialists arrived there, 
Though by the rapid march the capital was saved from plunder, yet 
on account of the strength of the place, and the difficulties of the roads, 
their object was not accomplished. They had to leave the proper 
work unfinished and to come to the city. The enemy’s strength 
increased. After some time, Qasim again came outto fight. Though 
every day there was fighting between the skirmishers, yet on five 





1 See Chalmers’ translation in nagar, and W. Bij Bihara. In 1.0. 
Noer’s Akbar, translation II. 206. MS. 236 it seems to be Khapar, and 
2 The text has az Y‘aqiib, but no Chalmers read Khyber. See Stein 
such preposition appears in the 1.0 1. 97 for Jainapar. 
MSS. Apparently the meaning is + There is the variant Bhagnagar. 
that Qasim demanded from the peo- Perhaps pargana Phak, Stein I. 
ple what had already been collected 452, is meant. 1.0. MS. 286 has 
from them by Y‘aqab’s soldiers. Bhag or Bhak. Phak is mentioned 
8 This name is doubtful. It may as « pargana in J. IT, 369. 
be Jainapira or Zainapir S. of Sri- 
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occasions there were close engagements, followed by victory. On 
the sixth occasion, which was when Saiyid ‘Abdullah was in com- 
mand, there was a disaster, and Mirzida ‘Ali! was killed. The brave 
men defeated the enemy, and got to the top of the hill. At this 
time it came on to rain (snow?). The experienced were of opinion 
that they should encamp, but this view was not accepted, and they 
retreated. As they were descending, the wicked foe showered stones 
and arrows from eyery side. Owing to the hurry, the narrownesss of 
the defile, and the slipperiness of the road, men lost heart and fell, 
one on the top of the other, and Mirzada ‘Ali lost his life. Sri Rang, 
the cousin of Rai Rai Singh, and 40 men, stood firm and fought 
bravely. They yielded up their short lives and reaped eternal 
renown. The steadiness of some brave men was the means of 
saving many. Nearly 300 were killed. Next day Qasim went 
forward to do battle. The Kashmiris lost heart and fled, and 
Y‘aqib went off to Kamraj. The officers returned and had a joyful 
meeting. Y‘aqib and Shams Cak made a treaty with one another, 
and stirred up commotion. But as there is no concord in that 
country, they quarreled near Andarkil.* After a short time they 
were reconciled by the efforts of some men, and it was agreed that 
as by their being in one place, the disputes between the servants 
led to disagreements among the masters, they should remain sepa- 
rate. With this view Y‘aqib went off to the hill® of Sulaiman, 
and was active there, and Shams Cak went to Andarkil. Many 
thought that the victorious army should also divide itself into two 
bands, But most men did not approve of this, thinking that loss 
would ensue if they were in two places. All resolved first to 
attack Y‘aqib and went off in that direction. Every day there was 


1 He was a friend of Badayani, division of the Kamraj tract. But 
who has some touching verses about apparently, the proper name ie Tn- 
his death, and that of another friend. drakot. According to Murray, it is 


Lowe, $80. Blochmann, 468, says 12m, N.-W. Srinagar and is marked 
Saiyid Abdullah was killed on this as Jayapara and Audrakot on’ Stems 
occasion, but this is a mistake; he map, and as the Sleeper” 
died of a fever a year afterwards. | fort, of his paper; p-197. It is 5 miles 
a Maasiru-l- below Shadipar, 
pe gcc he isa Phe ‘Takht-i-Sulaiman S.H. the 
Jmara Il, : 
2 ‘The Indarkal of Jarrett L, 370, | city. 
where it is entered as in the S.W. | 
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fighting, and by the might of daily-increasing fortune, victory de- 
clared herself. On the 5th! day of the month (Shahriyir) Qasim 
went off with a number of brave men, anda great battle took place. 
Fath ‘Ali, the leader of the enemy, was killed by an arrow, and the 
foe were dispersed, ‘The imperialists returned with great joy. 
Y‘aqib joined Shams Cak, and in a short time again came near the 


528 city, and stirred up commotion. ‘Lhere is a high spot* one kos from 


the city. It is half a kos long and one-fourth broad. There are 
some ponds round about it, and in front there is a pond which it is 
difficult to cross. Those two scoundrels took shelter there with a 
large following, and in season and out of season they emerged, and 
plundered. Hvery day a body of the imperialists came out to fight 
with them. Qasim K. too got disgusted and petitioned for his recall. 
H. M. accepted his request and sent M. Yisuf K. as the commander 
of the country. Jagannath, Husain Beg, S. ‘Umri, Saiyid Bahaa- 
d-din, Qara Beg, Muhammed Bhat, Baba Khalil, Mulla Talib Isfahafi 
and many other strenuous persons accompanied him. An order was 
given that when the wicked had been punished, Qasim K. should 
“return to Court. When the Kashmiris heard of the coming of the 
army, they sent some men to the ravines, in order that by coalescing 
with the Naikan (guardians of the passes) they might make the road 
secure. When M. Yisuf K. heard of this he sent off Muhammad 
Bhat, Baba Khalil and Mulla Talib with conciliatory messages. 
Though the guardians of the routes did not wait upon them, yet they 
yielded to their soft speeches and turned aside. M. Yasuf left Jagan- 
nath at the foot of the pass and traversed it himself with ease. 
Before they had reached the camping ground the evildoers had 
dispersed, Y‘aqiib went off to Kathwara (Kishtwar) and Shams Cak 
took refuge in the hills of Kamraj. M. Yisuf gave Qasim K. leave to 
go to Court, and secretly bade adieu to Jagannath. He unloosed 
the tongue of conciliation and set about winning hearts. A remedy 
was found for men’s terror. He sent Mubarik K., Jalal K. and 
Saiyid Daulat with a body of men against Shams Cak. The latter 
made a night attack from Taraganw* and obtained much plunder. 





1 Possibly the meaning is the fifth 8 Apparently Qasim’s camp. 
day of the fighting. (meant. 4 The Taragaon of Vigne, J. II, 
? Perhaps the Hari Parbat is 365, p. 1, and the ‘rahgam of the 
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At dawn the imperialists pursued him and inflicted such a defeat on 
him that he did not rise up again, and made his submission on the 
safe-conduct of Saiyid Bahai-d-din. M. Yisuf K, sent him to court 
with the Mir (Bahaia-d-din). 

One of the occurrences was the birth of Sultan Khusrau. The 
Almighty Creator has adorned the honoured personality of H. M. 
with thousands of praiseworthy qualities, and his fortune is daily in- 
creasing. But the arrival of every thing depends on the movements 
of the heavens and is associated with a particular time. At this time 
which was the beginning of the spring time of dominion, the appear- 
ance of a grandson—which is one of the great gifts of God, and the 
most excellent fruit of age—the universe had new expansion, and 
mankind had new strength. After the lapse of ten hours and thirty- 
six minutes, on the day of Din 24 Amardad (about middle August 
1587), the auspicious pearl displayed itself in the city of Lahore, in 
the bedchamber of Prince Sultan Selim, from the chaste womb of the 
daughter of Rajah Bhagwant Das The news brought joy, and the 
Age set itself to rejoice. ‘The coiners of celestial mysteries opened 
their far-seeing eyes and expounded somewhat of the glorious work of 524 
the spheres and the stars. 

Verse. 
They held an assembly for studying the spheres, 
They elevated the balance of the stars, 
Such a horoscope appeared for that son! 
What shall I say? Bravo, Begone O evil eye! 

According to the Greek rules, the horoscope was yi 9th degree 
of Capricorn and according to Indian sages It was the 22nd oa of 
Sagittarius. If the life-wearing world give uh leisure, a 
be my destiny to remain for some space in Society, an 2 ; no 
alienated from literature, and if H. M. will it, I aball give a full ac- 
count of this horoscope. H. M. called this child Sultan Ep teres 
I hope that he may grow up an enlightened man, and acquire 
a occurrences was the subsidence ob the Gujarat ne 
motion. Panchanan,! the brother’s son of Khankir, the act es i ne i 








| of Stein's map and is N,-W. Srina- 


ae f the 
Ayin. It was the residence ©: ea ( Variant, Bajatn. 


Caks, It is the Trigratm or Tregaon 
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collected vagabonds and came to attack Halwad. Rai Singh of 
Jhala rose up to contend with him, and bravely played away the coin 
of his life. Qulij K. was in Ahmadabad with some officers and was 
guarding the city. Saiyid Qasim, Nizimu-d-din Ahmad and others 
were sent off to punish the strifemongers. ‘The latter took refuge in 
the Barda! hills. Their houses were plundered. The Jath and 
Khangar came forward with submissions. ‘The officers returned and 
had a joyful assembly. A week had not passed when Mogaffar came 
out of the recesses and raised the head of commotion. He stirred 
up strife in the direction of Dilqa, and so the above-named officers 
went off there. On hearing of this he went off towards Mili * and out 
of regard to comfort, a proper search was not made. One of the 
instances of daily-increasing fortune was that the honour of Mustafa, 
son of Saiyid Jalal, was by the protection of God preserved. He was 
taking his family to Birainganw. At the time that the officers were 
in pursuit, and that Mozaffar was in a bewildered state, Mustafa 
took refuge in a village.* Mogaffar tried to seize him, and he 
plundered the place. He (Mustafa) planted the foot of courage 
in his house and prepared to sacrifice his life. Meanwhile the noise * 
of drums was heard, and Mogaffar went off quickly, thinking it was 
an army. ‘Though the imperialists were marching quietly, yet they 
sent some to beat drums in that neighbourhood. 

Also, at this time the Yisufzai tribe was punished. Owing to 
their evil fate, the strength of their country and the disaster of the 
imperial army made them bolder in their presumptuousness and 
wickedness. ‘hough the non-arrival of the army added to their 


525 refractoriness, yet their egress and ingress were shut up, and they 


were plundered. Many of them were® sold (as slaves), and many 
died of various illnesses. 








! Bari in text. to beat at a distance of one kos from 
2 Tt appears from Elliot V. 445 the village. 
that this should be Morbi. 5 There is the variant, “Many of 
8 According to the T. A., Elliot V. their families were sold,” and per- 
445, this was Akhar, 4 kos from haps the meaning rather is that the 
Biramgam (Veerumgaon). Yiisutzais sold their wives and chil- 
4 See the story of Nigam-ud-din’s dren. This agrees with the state- 
stratagem in Hlliot V.445. He sent ment of the author of the Khulasat 
20 horse with a pair of kettle-drums Tawarikh, that it is notorious that 
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One of the occurrences was the dispatch of S‘aid K. to the 
government of Bengal. News came that Wazir K,' had died of 
diarrhoea on 21 Amardad (August). As everything was done 
prudently, an order was given that S‘aid K, should go from Behar to 
that quarter; that Payanda (Moghal) who held fiefs there, should 
obtain a jagir in Ghoraghat ; that the tuyuls of Rajah Bhagwant Das 
and Kuar Man Singh in the Panjab should be taken from them, and 
that they should get others in Behar. On 16 Shahriyir Mir Murad 
was sent off that he might speedily put these two places in the 
possession of the jagirdirs, and take S‘aid K. to Bengal. Man Singh 
was summoned from Begrém in order that Rajah Bhagwant Das 
might have charge of the royal harem and that Man Singh 
might go to his new fiefs and develop them. 

On 1 Abin the solar weighment of H. M. took place, and there 
was a great feast. According to the rules, he was weighed against 
twelve articles. The dust of desire was removed from the face of 
the world, and the needy attained the joy of success. Also at this 
time Shidman was exalted by princely favours, and Ghaznin was 
given to him in fief. He is the son of Murad Hazara, and his home 
is between Ghaznin and Qandahar. His ancestors did good service, 
but he from crooked thoughts and short-sightedness had hitherto 
abode in the wilds. At this'time he turned the face of submission 
to the court and received various favours. He was allowed to 
depart on 1 Azar. On 28th, Kuar Man Singh came from Jamrid 
and paid his respects, and was sent to Behar on 6 Dai. Onthe same 
day Yasuf K., raler of Kashmir, was relieved from prison, aud treat- 
ed with favour. He was given a fief in Behar. The sole desire 
of H. M. was that he would learn the proprieties, and would cherish 
his subjects, and be of awakened mind. When his conduct showed 
marks of prudence, the delightful country of Kashmir would be 


made over to him. 





2B. 498. The Iqhalnama calls 
him a sazawal. He is elsewhere 
spoken of as belonging to Isfarain. 
The Iqbalnama adds some details 
about opposition being offered to M. 
Murad by Wazir's son. See A. N. 
infra, p. 584, 


the Yasutzais sold their wives and 
children for bread. 

| He was from Herat and was a 
brother of Abdul Majid Asaf K., B. 
358. He died at Tanda (Stewart's 
Bengal 179). Por Wazir’s biography 
see the Maagir M. IT. 929. 
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One of the occurrences was the sending of Zain K. Koka to 
seize Swad and Bajaur. Though the Yiasufzai tribe had received 
suitable punishment, yet they did not refrain from robbery and 
wickedness. At the time when Jalala Tariki got into difficulties, he 
went off from the defiles of Tirah to the Yisufzais, and the wretches 
gave him a place among themselves. As H.M. desired that the 
Kokaltash might be delivered from his former disgrace, an order was 
given that Khwaja Shams-ud-din (Khawfi) and a body of men 
should be left in charge of Kabul, and that Zain K. should go with 
his officers to Swad and Bajaur. An order was also given to the 
army of Jamriid and Bangash that every one should apply himself to 
the capturing of the ringleader of the Tarikis, and that they should 
take care that he did not get away in that direction. Also Ism‘ail 


526 Quli was removed from Ohand and sent to near Qabila Ayazi? in 


order that he might watch over Ishtaghir ! (Hashtnagar). Sadiq 
K. and some other officers were sent from court to take post on the 
plain of Swad in order that Jalala might be taken on whatever side 
he emerged. ‘To Jagannath (S. Behari Mal, B. 381) who had re- 
turned from Kashmir, an order was issued that he should join the 
Koka. On the 21st the Kokaltash had made his arrangements to set 
about the work. Haidar Ali Khwesh and others went with him. 
They took the road of Kamah® and Kushka and that of Samaj. * 
The Tarikis and the Yusufzais fortified the Nawala Pass * and pre- 
pared for battle. The imperialists turned back and marched by 
Danishkol, and built a fort at the head of the three roads to Bajaur, 
Hashtnagar and Tirah. They brought corn from the Lamghanat 
and erected granaries. This raised the spirit of the army. By an 
unknown route they entered Bajaur, and there was some fighting. 
The jewel of bravery received new lustre, and many of the wicked 
were killed. Some escaped by being admitted to quarter. ‘The Ta- 
riki was nearly seized, but he came out by the pass of which Ism‘ail 
Quli was in charge, and hurried off to Tirah. Ism‘ail was one of the 
thanadars of the plains (dasht). He was aggrieved at the sending of 
Sadiq, and from caprice went to court and left the passage open. 





"1 See J. II, n. 1, where a list of the eight villages is given 
a J. 11. 411. 4 A road leading from Kabul to Bajaur, J. II. 392. 
4 There is the variant Nawagai, and no doubt this is right, for Nawagai is 
a village in Bajaur. 
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Gitte tee and came out of the defile 
Be a te M. heard of the misconduct of Ism‘ail Quli 
y ; sent Asaf K. in his room. 

ene was the ohsebisoment of Rajah Madhu- 

8 mc aineer of slumbrous fortune withdrew from accom - 
panying the army of the Deccan, and instead of apologising, he in- 
creased his refractoriness. Shihibu-d-din Ahmad K. aa other 
fief-holders went off to punish him. On the 23rd, when they came 
within four kos of Undea (Oorcha) which was his residence, he came 
forward with protestations. By the intervention of Rajah Askaran 
and Rajah Jagman, his submission led to his deliverance. He wait- 
ed upon the general, but from short-sightedenss he fell into evil 
thoughts and went off into the desert. As adyice was of no avail, 
his home was plundered. From want of provisions they could not 
stay there and proceeded to take the fort of Kajwa. Indrajit and 
Satrai, his sons, and Hardeo, his grandson, had strengthened this 
place. ‘hey came out into the defiles to give battle, and were de- 
feated. One day Raghi Das, his brother’s son, fought. Samanji K. 
and M. Beg Qiqshal gave proof of bravery and were victorious, and 
that wretch (Raghi) was killed. They besieged the fort for a month, 
Every time that the enemy came to fight, they failed shamefully. 527 
When they had no strength to contend, they fled. Every one went 
off to his fief. 

One of the occurrences * was the capital punishment of M. Falad 





pecially objectionable to the Sunnis 
because he was an apostate, his 
father having been a Hanifi Sunni. 
The Majalis 246 tells a story of how 


| The father of A. F.’s murderer. 
See his biography in Maasir IT. 131. 
The genealogical tree in B. 483 does 
not mention the sons named in text. 


Indrajit and Satrujit are mentioned Ahmad implied by an answer to Ak- 
by Mr. Silberrad. A.S.B.J. for 1902, bar that the murder of Usman, the 
p: 109. 8rd Caliph, was an advantage to 

2 See Badayini, Lowe, 327 and religion. He was one of the authors 


376. As pointed out by Rieu I. 118, of the T. Alfi. See Elliot V. 150. 


there is an account of Ahmad in the The Iqbalnama adds some particu- 
Majalisi-l-Maminin. The passage lars, saying aha M, Falad was of a 
occurs in Hajt Ibrahim's litho- Caghatai family, and aE Malls Ab- 
graphed edition, p- 245. Abmad is mad and he had i dispute in i 
there called the son of Nagr Ullah, house of Halim ‘Abdul-Fath, an 

the Qazi of Tatta. Abmad was e8- that the Mirza was wounded by the 
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the son of Khudadad Barlas. As the world lord exercises world- 
sway on the principle of “ Universal Peace,” every sect can assert 
its doctrine without apprehension, and every one can worship God 
after his own fashion. In consequence of this, Mulla Ahmad of 
Tatta, who had undergone much toil in the acquisition of the ordin- 
ary sciences, and who was a firm adherent of the Imami doctrines, 
and talked largely about them, continually brought forward dis- 
course about Sunnis and Shias, and from a despicable spirit used 
immoderate language. ‘hat hot-headed young man from his attach- 
ment to Sunnism regarded Mulla Ahmad’s doctrines with contempt. 
Owing to the turbulence of youth, he resolved to hunt for his life. 
On the night of 21 Dai, 81st December 1587, he and a companion lay 
in wait in a dark lane, and sent some man, as if a royal messenger, 
to call Mulla Ahmad. On the way they attacked him with 
swords and cut off his arm from the middle of the forearm. He fell 
out of the saddle to the ground. The audacious villains thought 
they had cut his head off and without thinking! of the consequences 
came out by the lane. He took up his arm and conveyed himself to 
the house of Hakim Hasan. Khwaja Mulk ‘Ali? the night watch 
(‘asas) by making a strict search apprehended the two delinquents 
Though by certain indications, such as blood, the case was clear, yet, 
when hoe brought them to the palace, they did 1 ot tell the truth. 
And though the stains on the swords and the clothing were truthful 
witnesses, they did not admit their guilt. The Khan-Khanan, 
Asaf K.*, Khiidawand K. and the writer were sent in order to 
make enquiries of that traveller to the world of annihilation. 
As he had some consciousness, he expressed the pain of his 
soul, and told what had happened. ‘The just Shihinshah released 
the two evil-doers from the bonds of existence. He had them tied 
to the feet of an elephant and paraded through the city. Though 
leading persons‘ exerted themselves to procure their release, they 








sword-tongue of Mulla Ahmad. He 
sent a pidda in the dress of a royal 
chobdar to Ahmad and lay in wait: 
with a servant. His mother and 
other ladies interceded for him, but 
in vain. 

' Pai gam kandn, lit. losing their 
feet, a phrase meaning that in doing 


something the doers do not consider 
what the result will be. Vullers, I. 
88a. 

2 B. 642. 

8 Apparently A. F.’s brother-in- 
law. 

+ Badayani says the ladies of the 
harem interceded for him. 


thee 
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were not successful, It was a cause of guidance to many who had 
Boon afvorvarde Malls Alimed did aia 4p aa 
ai Ahma d of his injury. 

ha, the same time a Brahman in the town of Sihonda ' gave 
out that he was Rajah Birbar. He had been woun i 
had then got away from the Yasufzai by the help otoel me 
was passing his days, according to his custom, in goiletine the 
materials of salvation. Simple-minded persons, from the similarity 
of his appearance, and his abundant audacity, believed him. 
Though the acute persons of the court were agreed that the 
story was not true, yet discerning men were sent to inquire into the 
facts. he men of the locality were sending him to court, but be- 528 
fore he arrived, and the veil over his shamelessness was removed, he 
took the road of annihilation. 

On 10 Isfandarmaz, 20th February 1588, Qasim K. arrived from 
the delightful country of Cashmere and was exalted by doing hom- 
age. ‘Ali Sher Makri and many other leading men of that country 


were admitted to an audience, and obtained the gratification of their 
wishes. 


| Badaytini, Lowe 868 and 369, 
where N 
neighbourhood of the place of decep- 


Sandha of text. Badayiini reports 
that the impostor was first said to 
have been seen at Nagarkot and 
afterwards at Kalinjar, which was 
Bir Bar's jagir. He also says that 
the Krori put a poor, doomed 
| traveller to death, pretending that 





agarkot is mentioned as the 


tion. The text has yo Sanda, but 
the variant Sihonda rig~ has the 
support of the B.M. MS. 286. Si- 
honda is in Kalinjar Sarkar. See 2 
Elliot Supp. Glossary IT. 110, and J. | he was Birbar, and then reported 


If. 166 where we have Sindha, | that he had died naturally. 


which only slightly differs from the 
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CHAPTER XCYI. 


BEGINNING OF THE 33RD YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT, THE 
year Azar or THE THIRD Cycrn. 


At this auspicious time, the drum of the New Year rejoiced the 
age. The ever-vernal heart of the Shahinshah celebrated the event 
by a feast. 

(Verse). 

On Sunday 22 Rabi-ul-akhir 996, 10 or 11 March, 1588, after the 
passing of 10 hours and 48 minutes, the spiritual and temporal 
Light-giver glorified the Sign of Aries. There was a new feast 
every day up to the day of culmination. In the beginning of this 
glorious year the marriage of Prince Sultan Daniel was celebrated. 
‘As marriage is a means of cultivating the garden of creation, and is 
the adornment of the social world, especially in a ruling family, 
H. M. arranged that an union should take place between the prince 
and the chaste daughter of Sultan Khwaja. An august feast was 
prepared, and crowds of men became possessed of joy. On 20 Khur- 
dad, 30 May, 1588, the ceremony took place in the house of Miriam- 
Makani. 

(Verse). 

Also on this day, the lunar weighment of H. M. took place, 
and mankind rejoiced. 

One occurrence was the sending of troops to assist Sadiq K. 
When Zain K. took on himself the affairs of the plain of Swad, Sadiq 
was sent to Tirah. Shaham K. Jalair, Burhana-l-Mulk, Khwaja 







529 Faizi and others were sent off to join him. Also, an a ° 
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Some account of this has been given in the concluding volume (the 
Ayin volume). 
One occurrence was the birth of Sultan Rustam. On 4 Shahri- 
yur (August), after the lapse of 7 hours, a son was born to Sultan 
Murad by the danghter of the Khan A‘zim. H.M. named him, and 
there were thanksgivings. 3 
(Ferse.) 


According to both Greek and Hindu calculations, the horos- ae 
cope was in Scorpio, but the degrees differed. I have not time 
to explain the (two) horoscopes, but I may say that this difference 
of degrees may have the purpose of checking too great joy or 
sorrow, and of preventing the breaking of the thread of cireum- 
spection.! 

One of the occurrences was the arrival at court of Shahbaz K. — 
When S‘aid K. went from Bihar to Bengal, he came to court, and me 4 
arrived on 2 Mihr. He was not admitted to pay his respects and 
was censured. Bat when it appeared that when he was sent (to Bengal), 
an order had been given that whenever his mind was at ease 
about the country, he might come and do homage, he was granted 
an audience, and received royal favours. Rajah Todar Mal had 
some dispute with him. An order was given that the Khan Kbanan, 
‘Azdu-d-daula, Hakim Abul-fath, and the author should enquire 
atte the matter. On their doing so, it appeared that self-interest 
had thrown a veil over the eyes of both of them. By proper mea- ‘ 
sures, the dust of contention was laid. , 
On the 19th H. M. went hunting, and in nine days 
about from Pancgrami * to Qasir.® On the 27th, when ie was to 
to the city, an injury happened to him near Cakgopil, 7 
Lahore, but it turned out well. He shot a wolf a 
doad. H. M. was examining it, when suddenly 
and his teeth penetrated. Bat H. M. 

foot that the 
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twelve articles. There was a time of rejoicing, and the needy ob- 
tained their desires. 

One! of the occurrences was the subsiding of the commotion in 
Gujarat. Pan-Canan 2 and Jaisa, brother’s sons of Khangir, stirred 
up commotion in concert with Mihraiwan, the uncle of the Jam and 
Mogaffar Arghin, and invested the town of Radhanpir. Radhan K. 
Balach and other brave men took steps to defend the place. T'wice 
they made a night attack, and they also came out in the day-time, 
and fought strenuously. Saiyid Qasim and other heroes were active 
in assistance. Soon it was bruited abroad that Mogaffar Gujarati 
and the Kaithans® (from Kathiawar) had risen. Khwaja Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmad Bakhshi, Khwaja Rafi‘, M‘aasiim Bhakkari and others fol- 
lowed them. Naurang K. hastened to Biramganw, where the rebels 
were. Qulij K. stood firm in Ahm idabad with afew men. By the 
divine aid, when the first army arrived within ten ios, the rebels 
dispersed. When the second force joined, they left their baggage 
and proceeded rapidly. They crossed the Runn, and plundered the 
homes of the rebels in the town of Katarih.* A great amount of 
booty was obtained. Bahamara ® (?) the ruler of that country sub- 
mitted. The officers accepted his submission and proceeded to the 
town of Maliya. ‘They crossed the dreadful Runn in another place. 
A remarkable thing is that the Runn increases (in water) on the 13th to 
the 15th (of the month), but by H. M.’s good fortune the water did 
not rise, and the troops crossed with ease. Though the rebels were 
not caught, yet the country was plundered, and a large quantity of 
booty was obtained. From there they went to Morbi, and on the 
way much of the cultivated land was plundered, and strong stock- 
ades (sangarha) were taken. When the victorious troops came near 
Morbi the proprietors came out and surrendered. Wazir K. had in 
his time given the place to Khangar, and the Khan-Khanan left him 
in possession. 

One occurrence was the death of Baharji. His territory is a 
cultivated country, and a dependency of Gujarat. Its name is Bag- 


Kather or Kankar of J. I. 268. 
Perhaps the Kirkanagar of Bayley’s 
Map. ‘The places are in Cuteh. 

6 Bahara in 1.0, MS, 236. 





1 Of. Elliot V. 445. 

27.0. MS. 286 has Bajain, which 
is also the name in the T. A. 

4 The Kathis of I. G. XV. 177. 

4 Kataria. Tlliot V. 446 and the 
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lana,' and the ruler is called Baharji. His brothers wickedly made 
a commotion, and he took refuge in the strong fort of Miler, As he 


bY tr fri shen lal 
li, Khwajah Rafi and others went to help him. Before they 
eee boon got rid of by enemies in the disguise of friend 
e eyil-doers misled the relieving force and retribution 
was not exacted, though it was prepared (?). 
ne ae of his Cnn ened was the subsiding of the commotion in 
zijanitss Fath K., the younger son of Amin K, Ghori, made war 
on his father, and thereby disgraced his family. Mozaffar also 
goued with him and stirred up the dust of strife. Amin K. did not 
see in himself the power to control, and so retired. He wrote a 
supplicating letter to the imperial servants and asked for help. 
Naurang K., Khwaja Nizim-ud-din Ahmad, Medini Rai, M‘aagim 
Bhakkari, Qazi Husain, Kamran Beg, Daulat K. and some of the Sai- 
yids of Barha hastened to assist him. Mogaffar retired to the hills, 
thinking that perhaps the country would be taken from him, and 
the son became reconciled to the father. Sidhi Rihan, Lokhan, 
Karhal and many others waited on the officers. 

At the request of Amin K. and the Jim, Medini Rai went and 
brought the sons of them both. All at once the disturbance ceased. 
Also at this time Ism‘ail Quli was sent to Gujarat, and an order was 
given that Qulij should return to court. 

An occurrence was the dispersal of the Tarikis. It has been 
mentioned that Sadiq had been appointed to overthrow them in 
Tirah, Shaham and others had been appointed afterwards. When 
the army had been collected, he went to the spot. He did not think 
it advisable to enter the defiles, but appointed men to watch on every 
side. Shah Beg builta fort in the village of Bara (S. W. Peshawar) 5 
Ahmad Beg and Muh Quit remained on guard in Maidan (W. Tirah). 
Shaham Jalair, Ali Muh. Alif and others served in Janaki (?).* In 
this manner able men were appointed in yarious places. The 


warriors opened the hand of attack, and thus remedied the scarcity 





that it looks as if in the latter place 


} 
if ain of I. G. VI. 190. | 
Breet © | A. F. wrote or meant to write Kach 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2B. 500. He held a command of 
300. Altan means gold in Turki. 
8 This comes so soon afver the 
paragraph at the beginning of p. 680 
102 


instead of Gujarat. 
+ Jangal W- Kohat ? 


531 
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of provisious. Sadiq K. opened the tongue of conciliation, and the 
hand of liberality, and he made the Afridi and Urakzai tribes—which 
are the homes of the Tarikis—obedient. The spring crops of the 
landowners came into the hands of the soldiery, and they could not 
sow the autumn crops. Mulla Ibrahim, whose son Jalala reckoned 
himself to be, was caught. The position of the wretch became 
difficult, and he had no longer confidence in his comrades. Hvery 
day he went about with his family (qatila) and fell into a hundred 
troubles. At last he went off to Taran by the route of Kanigaram 
(S.-W. Bannii). On 24 Mihr (about 4th October, 1588) the Afghans 
delivered up his family, and the minds of the imperial servants were 
somewhat quieted. ‘The Afridis and the Urakzai in addition to 
doing good service gave hostages and undertook the preserving 
of peace in the Khaibar. The army enjoyed itself and returned. 

An occurrence was the conquest of Swat. When Zain Koka 
came to Bajaur, he established forts in some places, and the ill-fated 
ones withdrew to the defiles. They came out at night and carried 
off the grain. The Koka arranged that a body of men should wait 
in every ravine from the beginning of night, and should lie in wait 
on the skirt of the hill. At midnight some others were sent. When 
the Afghans came down from the tops of the hills, and were taking 
the crops, the two forces came from in front and from behind, and 
chastised them. The fighting went on for eight months, and many 
were killed. Of necessity, the survivors took the burden of submis- 
sion upon their shoulders. The Kokaltash showed a design to take 
Swat. He brought before himself Jagannath and Agaf K. who were 
in the plains, and proceeded to that district. First, he established 
a strong fort on the banks of the river Pajkorah (Panjakora) which 
is the beginning of the entry into the country. The Yasufzai had 
collected stones on the roads and were prepared to fight. By the 
wonders of Fortune, they went by a secret' road. On 9 Abin (19th 
October, 1588) when the enemy were busy holding the Qirbin-feast,” 
the victorious troops entered the pleasant country of Swat. The 
bewildered Afghans returned, though some bravely gave their lives. 





! Perhaps the meaning is that 2 The Qurban ‘Id is held on 10 
they passed without being observed, 71-1 hajja, the last month of the Mu- 
as the Afghans were engaged in hammadan year. In 996 this corres- 
feasting. ponded to 21 October, 1588. 


oe ape ee 
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Much booty was obtained. The wretches were divided into two 
DanbeEr Some made a stockade on the hill of Batkhari (7), and some 
did so in the hill country of Mahra (?). The Koka pursued, and 
5 “1 r : 
erected forts in Chakdara! and Malakand, etc. He built a fort on 


the plain near a hill at Sarobi (?). He left capable men at various 


places. The roads became safe and hill and plain were united, 
Traders came from every side and things became cheap, At this time 
Muhammad Bahri’ and Malik Asghar came from the mountain of 
Mahra by the route of Sherkhana to the plain, and invested the fort 
of Sarobi. Many had gone from there towards Jalalabad, in order 
that they might convey the caravan. Hamid K. came out with a few 
men and fell bravely. ‘The sons of S‘aid K. had not the courage to 
come and help him, but by the excellence of destiny * the enemy was 
not able to take the fort. They left what they had collected and 
fled. Asthere did not remain much work in Swat, Asaf K. got leave 
to go to court He went off post from Malakand. Some servants 
were coming after him. Suddenly they beat high their drams, and 
terror seized the enemy, and they fled, after flinging away many of 
their goods. Afterwards Abu-l-Qasim Tamkin and Sher K. were 
left on guard there, and the work was properly done. 

One of the occurrences was the punishment of Kali K.¢ He 
is the wicked man who absconded after receiving so many favours 538 
from the Shahinshah. He chose the companionship of the turbulent. 
The Afghans of Damghar (?) chose him for their leader and went 
off to the hill of Mahra with tho idea that something might be done. 
When the Kokaltash heard of this, he made a night march, ‘The 
vanguard beat their drums, and the Afghans dispersed. Though 
the wretch himself escaped, yet more than seventy men were killed. 
Also at this time Muhammad Bahri and Malik Asghar fell upon Sarobi. 
Mir Abu-l-Qasim came out to fight, and Sher K. who had been at 
Ghanji (?), appeared at the time of the fighting. Nearly 400 


coming after him, and the beating of 
their drums made the besiegers fly. 
+ He was a Yasufazai, and had 


1 Famous for its defence in the | 
| surrenderd: see p. 495, where he is 


campaign of 1897-98. The Batkhari 
of text may be the Batkhala of Fin- 
castle’s map. 
® Tanjari in variant and LO. MS. 
8 Apparently this refers to what 
follows. Agaf K.’s servants were 


called Kala Sultan He was after- 
wards canght and imprisoned. See 
p. 559. 
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Afghans were killed, and the power of the villains was somewhat 
broken. 

One occurrence was the submission of Rajah Radar, the ruler 
of the Kumion hills. He is one of the great landholders of India. 
Though on account of the strength of his country, and his listen- 
ing to the stories of his ancestors, he had not come to court, yet 
he used to exhibit deference and send presents. At this time, when 
Mathura Das Sahakal went to the Collectorate of Bareilly, he had an 
interview with him (Radar) and suggested an union of concord, and 
endeavoured to induce him to come to court. He replied that 
he had long cherished such a wish, but he had no proof that he 
would attain such a blessing by his (Mathura’s) protection. If Rajah 
Todar Mal would take charge of him, he would come. The Rajah 
sent his son Kalyan Das to reassure him, in reliance on him he 
came and paid his respects. On 9 Azar he obtained this felicity." 

One of the occurrences was the punishment of the Yisufzai. 
They were much disturbed by the fort which had been founded 
on the top of the ravine, and were lying in wait to attack it. Now 
they united with the men of Mahra and attacked it. There was 
a hot engagement from dawn till evening. The broken nature of 
the ground and the height of the hill made the contest a long one. 
At last the breeze of victory blew, and many of the evil-minde:l ones 
were killed. In a short time the fort was completed and was a means 
of keeping the refractory in check. 

One of the occurrences was a great act of liberality on the 
part of the Shahinshah. Owing to civilisation and justice there 

was a great cheapness of articles so that it was difficult for the 
peasantry in some provinces to pay the revenue. Accordingly in the 
spring instalment for the provinces of Agra and Delhi a deduction of 
one-sixth was made, and for the autumn instalment a deduction was 
made of one in 44 and in Agra, Oudh, and Delhi of one-fourth. In the 


534 exchequer lands this came to 19 krors, 32 lakhs, 80,175 dams. From 


this au estimate can be made of the amount of the reduction in 
the fiefs. Also, at this time, Zain Koka did homage. When Swat 
and Bajaur had been in some measure settled, the Kokaltash was 
summoned to court, and an order given to Sadiq to hasten there 





| Badayiini, Lowe, 377. 
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(Bajaur) and reduce to i . : 
obedience. On 15 Dahan tho tei ae pense 
One of the occurrences was th ais ee ee 
When Wazir died, Shahbaz a : mb ie 
was Wazir’s son. He aid ee ae 7 ee i ee pe 
generalship, relationship and the wood dae ena ae 
avail. ‘They cannot be accepted in le absence of iaeee ee - - 
ete. When Shahbaz K. went to pay his respects, th ms mae 
owing to bad associates and the k 3 ; a i : ney Wee 
thoughts, and was ae nt een cae a 
100 aiting ake a disturbance. Before the veil 
of his reputation was rent, an order was issued, Mir Murad, who had 
gone aa sapdnnal ofthe Amirs of Bihar and Bengal, enlisted every one 
of Wazir K.’s soldiers who was willing to serve the Amirs of these 
provinces, and brought the others along with the son to court. Salih 
made difficulties about going, but as Mir Murad knew his business, they 
were of no use. Willing or unwilling, he had to set out. Every day 
he was looking for an opportunity, and his ideas of making a distur- 
bance were gaining force. Mir Murad wrote letters to all the fief- 
holders of the country, and made proper arrangements. Owing to 
the number of the Shahinshah’s adherents, every wile that Salih 
thought of came to nought. As he always practised feline tricks and 





used cajolery, the local officers quarrelled among themselves and 
(Mir Murad?) did not arrest him (Salih). But out of prudence 
they (he?) put men along with him. When Salih came to Jaunpir, he 
deceived the Rajah’s son! and so from simplicity and bribery the 
latter did not send any one with him. The Mir was obliged to go on, 
and Khwajah Khalil? had the good feeling to separate from Salih and 
to join (the Mir). Meanwhile the base fellow (Salih) lavished gold, 
and collected fly-like men. He got together a number of musketeers. 
Khan Kamal and Bahai K.—two wicked Afghans—joined him with 
many others. Near Fathpar Hanswa * he marched to the Mir’s quar- 
The Mir used foresight, and entered 
The hare-brained fellow besieged him 
e made shelters out of cattle- 535 


ters with an army of rascals. 
the fort of Fathpir Hanswa. 
there, and also set about plundering. H 


ay 


Tt is 70 m. N. W. Allahabad. Tt was 


| This was Dhara ([qbalnama). 
in Sarkar Karra (Corah). J, TI. 168. 


2 Wazir’s Vakil (Iqbalnama). 
3 ‘The Fathpar Haswa of Elliott. 
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hides and arranged ladders, and set fire to the town, and plundered it. 
He was nearly taking the fort. Suddenly, the fief-holders of the 
country-side heard of this commotion and arrived there. ‘The first of 
all to come was Allah Bakhsh Maral, and he brought a good contin- 
gent. When the Rajah’s son knew abont the misconduct, he sent off 
Allah Bakhsh from Jaunpir, and felt ashamed of what he had done. 
When able men arrived, the scheme of the rebels failed. Salih was 
bound and taken to court. §. Ibrahim sent him with his own men. 
On 20 Bahman he was brought before HM. whose kindness sent to 
prison one who was worthy of death. On 1 Isfandarmaz (11 February 
1589) H.M. distinguished the writer’s brother S. Abu-l-faig faizi— 
who was my elder in years and in knowledge —by the title of Maliku- 
sh-sh‘ara (king of poets). Assuredly he is unique in all departments 
of poetry. He writes delightfully in Persian and in Arabic, and 
scatters pearls without stint. By the strength of his genius he com- 
poses works of art (hikematnamhd) and civilizes the age by his talents. 
Two or three days before this he extemporised an ode These are 
some lines of it. 
Verse. 

On that day when he was bounteous ' to all 

He made me the king of words. 

He altogether snatched me away 

That he might complete the work of speech. 

Por the sake of exalting my genius 

He made me the ornament of the seven heavens. 

One of the occurrences was that Indar Brahman obtained leave 
to go to the desert of deliverance (from the social state). He was 
one of the eloquent men of the august court, and was importunate 
in expressing his desire to sever the thread of association. It passed 
from the truth-speaking lips of Akhbar.” “Tf his heart have become 
disgusted with this variegated and soul-deceiving condition, it would 
not be proper to restrain such a free spirit, and if his idea be to get 
a higher rank, then he will have his retribution by his leave being 


granted.” In a short time is coin was tested, but the graciousness 








| Faiz, a play upon Paigi’s name. The phrase Haft Bam in the last line 
may refer to Faizi’s poem the Haft Kishwar whieh was in imitation of Niga- 


mi’s Haft Paikar. 
2 See a similar passage in the sayings of Akbar. J. III, 387. 
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CHAPTER XevI 
3 ‘15 
of the Shahinshah sewed up the veil over his ho 
what pleased with thi i i a! ae 
sased with this charming discourse, and sate 
hope. May he test my troubled soul, and i Mere 
ee soul, and by a holy order bring my 
g-cherished wish to pass! And before this faithless world displ 
ler coquetries and blandishme j cage nae 
aaa ( nts, or the journeying to the lind of 
es ake place, may I, with an open brow abandon (lit. set the 
- i my foot upon) this wretched old woman (the world), and lie 
released from the specta 
“yeemmniagel © pect cle of ae shapes who are worshippers of 
s 8. As by serving the State, wisdom’s cord has been cnt, and 
1 ‘ er . . 7 

[have become acquainted somewhat with the cajolery of my household 
£08 (the carnal spirit), may I be delivered from the stain of formal- 
ism, and live free for a while! If some breaths of life be accorded 
to me, may I spend them in rebuking carnality, and use my judgment 
in self-improvement, and acquire good ways. Having gained my 
fre, av rejoice j vish 
freedom may I rejoice in the ever-verdant garden of wishlessness ! 536 
If I cannot reach this height, I hope that the lees which remain in 
the cup of my existence may not like the clear wine of former days. 
be put into the jar of oblivion, or poured on the dust of trifling. 


Verse. 


| hope that Thou who acceptest a rain-drop 


Wilt give a favourable reception to my tears. 


— eee 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 


Braimnnina oF tun 347m YRAR FROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT, THE YRAR 
Dat OF THE THIRD CYCLE. 


On the eve of Tuesday, 4 Jamada-ul-awal 997, 10 or 11 March 
1589, after four hours and thirty-six minutes, the brightener of the 
world’s face entered Aries. ‘The beginning of the tenth year of the 
third cycle brought the news of eternal dominion. H.M., according 
to the yearly custom, held a feast every day till the culmination, and 
crowds of men obtained their wishes. 


(Verse). 

In the beginning of this auspicious year a daughter was born to 
Prince Sultan Selim. It was on the 28th (Farwardin, 6 April, 1589) 
that the daughter of S‘aid K. obtained this great blessing. Contrary 
to the custom of contemporaries, it was made an occasion of rejoic- 
ing. H.M. gave the child the name of ‘Affat Bani! (the modest 
lady). At this time Muhibb® ‘Ali came from Rohtas, and did homage. 
For a long time H.M. had desired that he should have the blessing 
of coming to the Presence. Accordingly his fief was given to Rajah 
Bhagwant Das, and Multan was given to him as jigir. When the 
order was conveyed to him, he gladly set his face towards the thres- 
hold. He had the blessing on 14 Ardibihisht, and received varied 
favours. On the 15th do., 26 April® 1589, Miyain Tansen died, and by 
H.M.’s orders, all the musicians and singers accompanied his body to 
the grave, making melodies as at a marriage. The joy of the Age 
was overcast, and H.M. said that his death was the annihilation of 

537 melody. It seems.that, in a thousand years, few have equalled him 
for sweetness and art! 





1 Her death is not mentioned in the 2 Thisis Muhibb Rohtast., B. 422. 
A. N., butlin Price’s Jahangir, 20, it 
is stated that she died at the age of 


three. 


(Cunningham), article Gwaliyar. 


& B, 612 and Archael. Reports 
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CHAPTER XCVTII. 


Expeprion or AKBAR To THE DELIGHTFUL coonTRY or Kaguuin 
" ey + 

sci Ka i ena en 
$2 nament of the Creator. He does not fix 

his heart to one place, and gathers new affluence from every quarte: 
But he brings a profound vision to bear on the subject aa = : fe < 
knowledge with action. His heart is especially ane to an a a | 
where there is the wondrous work of destiny. Hence ho alae | 
bore Kashmir in mind. He kept before his eyes its delightful ae | 
mate, and when the Incomparable Deity included that charmin | 
land within his empire, his wish to traverse it became ie | 
Though the eloquent talkers of the sublime banquets deprecated the : 
sovereign’s going to such a distance, and putting himself in a corner | 
these representations were of no avail, He said that God, iis 
author of desires, had implanted in him an irresistible wish, Pi 
that Jinnat Ashiyani (Humayiin) had had the same longing. “ Our’ 

going thither is, apparently, the fulfilling of his honoured desires.” 
Accordingly, on the eve of the 16th (Ardibihisht)‘ after the 
passing of 2 h. 48 m. he crossed the Ravi, and encamped near the 
serai of Madhi Singh. He had travelled one os and 12 bambu- 
lengths.’ ‘Three thousand stone-cutters, mountain-miners, and split 
ters of rocks, and 2000 béldars (diggers) were sent off under 
that they might level the ups and downs of the road. At | 
H. M. gave Sialkot in fief to Zain Koka, Sarkar 


io = 
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On the 20th he travelled 2 kos 50 poles, and encamped near Shahdara.! 
On the 4th (Khurdad) he travelled 4 hos 41 poles, and encamped near 
the village of Jora.2 After one day’s halt he marched 3} kos 72 
poles, and alighted near Aminabad. On this day the Rajah of 
Radaur® obtained leave to go to his home, and was presented with a 
choice khilat and 101 horses. His fief was increased by some parganas. 
After an interval of one day he marched 4} kos and encamped in 
the territory of Sitaram. At dawn he marched 4} kos 35 poles, 


538 and halted at ‘lalwandi.? Then after one day he passed Sidhira ® 


and encamped on the bank of the Cinab. It was a march of 6 kos 
41 poles. On this day the festival of the lunar weighment increased 
joy. That personality which was eqnal to the sky in majesty was 
weighed against eight articles, and the world rejoiced. On the 31st 
he crossed the river? and an order was given that the troops should 
cross by a bridge, watch by watch, company by company (Caw? ba 
Cauki % qushiin qushin). The march was 14 kos 51 poles. After 
two days he reached Ginacor,’ a dependency of Sialkot. The march 
was 4 fos 5 bambus. ‘There it was represented to him that Allah 
Bardi, the agent of Sadiq, and Shiqdar of Tvha® Hani and Raij had 
opened the hand of oppression, and was dishonouring the weak. An 
order was given that ‘Agdu-d-daula, Shahbaz and Qasim Beg " Mir 
*Adil should sit in judgment on him. Soon, his injustice was made 








1 Six miles from Lahore, west bank S.E. Ambala. I. G. XI. 341, old ed. 
Ravi. It contains Jahangir and Nar See also Rieu’s Pers. Vat. 1. 302b. It 
Jahan's tombs. A. F. plays on the is not mentioned in the new edition 
word Shahdara saying nazidik Shah- Wes 
dara shadrawdn-i-‘izaat barafrasht- + Sahasram in 1.0. MS. 286. 
and, “He neared the mansion of 6 J. IL. 320. 
honour near Shahdara.” ‘ The Sadhara of J. If. 321. 

2 Cora or Oauri in 1.0. MS. 826, 1 The text omits the words “ by 
but perhaps the ra is a case end- boat,” but they occur in the variant 
ing and the name is Jauor Cau. It and in T. O. MS. 236. 
may be the Juahir-pul of the Indian 8 Variant Kolajor, but Ganacor is 
Atlas, which seems to correspond to right. It lies S. H. Jalindhar and is 
Shah Daulapul on the Deeg river, | the place where Bairam was defeated. 
22 miles N. Lahore. See the India See B. 317 n. and 619. 
of Aurangzib by Jadu N. Sarkar, p. 1. 9 1, O. MSS. have Tuba Jana’? 

% Radar in text, but there is the 10 It is Khan in text, but 1.0. MSs. 
variant Radar. The place meant is have Beg. See B. 517 and 541. He 
Radaur in the Ambala district, 40 m. was an Arabic scholar, 
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manifest, und he received the reward of his deeds. Though his life 
came to an end, his death was a cause of life to others. Next day 
H. M. marched 44 kos 51 bambus and encamped at Dikri, a depen- 
dency of Sialkot. After two days he marched 44 kos 60 bambus and 
halted at Jaipir' Kheri, a village of Bhimbar. On 9th Khurdad 
(19th May 1589) he went with a few attendants to see the pass of 
Bhimbar which Kashmiris call Kajiwar,* and other hill men, Adi Dat.* 
He enjoyed being on the top of it. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that he would go on alone (jarida), (7.e. comparatively unattended). 
Sultan Murad was sent off to take charge of the ladies in the camp, 
and to keep order in the army. Farid Bakhshi Begi was left in the 
Pass to prevent any but certain persons who were named, from 
following. Then he went on horseback and traversed heights and 
hollows, partly riding and partly on foot. At midday he rested for 
a while under a tree. There were with him the Khan-Khanan, Zain 
Koka, ‘Azdu-d-daula, Hakim Abul Fath, Jagannath, Mir Sharif 
Amuli, Qazi Hasan, Nir Qulij, Ram Das, the writer, and some young 
cavaliers (tkka jiandn).* 

On this day he gave weighty counsels to Burhanu-l-Mulk at the 
entrance of the pass, and sent him to conquer the Deceun. Asin 
the time of his elder brother Murtaga Nizamu-l-Malk, the peasantry 
and soldiers enjoyed some repose, and though he was melancholy 
and a recluse, yet he kept strong the thread of justice, H. M. did 
not send Burhanu-l-Mulk—who had taken protection at his court— 
to that country. When he died, and news came of 


ae ecalled® Burhan from the Tirah 


the disturbances in the Deccan, he r 





‘There is a full account of Sala- 
bar. bat K. in Ferishta’s history of the 

2 Pext Kajiwar, but variant adar Abmadnagar dynasty in uli chapter 
seems right Tt is the Kashmir dealing with Murtaza ea Shah, 
iefenthaler I. 79. See Elliot | p: 189, ete., of Newalkishore Ss edition. 
V. 457 N. 8. He was sent by Tahmasp, the he 

8 The Adidak of Bates’ gazetteer | of Persia, to Burhan Nigam Shah I. 


i i i i fine char- 
6 mi imbar, the Aditak of Ferishta gives him a very ! 
ee has pee acter and says that he himself was 


one of those who tried in vain to 
dissuade him from obeying his insane 
king and voluntarily putting chains 
on his feet and going to prison. ‘The 


1 Jyepore of the maps, S. Bhim- 
gates of 'T 


the raaps- 

+ Of Qazwin. B. 498. 

® Ferishta informs us that Akbar | 
had given Burhan estates in Ban- | 
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army with the intention of sending him (to the Deccan). ‘The events 


539 of that country are as folloys: Shah Tahmisp, the raler of Iran, 


had sent Shah Quli Gurji (Georgian ?) with presents; and he had 
attained influence in the Deccan, and received the title of Salabat K. 
For the space of twelve years that Nizimu-l-Mulk was in seclusion 
on account of melancholy, the financial and political affairs of 
the country were conducted by Salabat. As the ruler had not wis- 
dom, and did not give audiences, there arose a disturbance, Owing 
to the power of insanity, that man of disturbed brain wrote to out- 
siders that they should confine Salabat in a certain fort. ‘That excel: 
lent servant heard of this and betook himself to that fort. ‘Though 
leading men represented that he should not imprison himself at the 
word of so insensate a person, it was of no avail. He said he could 
not depart from his master’s order. Afterwards an unchaste woman 
obtained influence over the madman, and her brother Ism‘ail laid 
hold of the administration. By his help, M. Khan Sabawari 
obtained influence, and he brought the madman’s son out of the 
fortress of Daulatabad and raised him to power. He (the son) put 
the madman to death. Soon, the dust of dissension arose between 
them, and each tried to injure the other. At last, Mirai K. got his 
opportunity and shut him (the son) up in Ahmadnagar, and raised 
Ism‘ail S. Burhanu-l-Mulk to the supremacy. Ism‘ail K. Deccani 
collected men and besieged the Ahmadnagar fort. ‘The wretch 
(Mirza K.) cut off the head of his prisoner (Miran Husain the parricide) 
and flung it out, thinking that thereupon the son’s well-wishers would 
withdraw. But they became more eager, and broke into the fort. 
Mirza K. came out secretly and fled, but was caught on the road and 








unchaste woman referred to in the when he says that Akbar did not 


text is a dancing girl named Fath 
Shah who, Ferishta says, was both 
beautiful and clever and could play 
chess well. Murtaza Nizim was 
put to death by his own son Miran 
Husain, but it must be said that the 
madman had deliberately tried to 
burn his son. Murtaga was killed 
on 17 Rajab 996, 2nd June 1588; his 
son only reigned 2 months 38 days. 
A. F. does not tell the whole truth 





interfere so long as Murtaga Nigam 
was alive. He sent the Khan A’zim 
to conqner the country, but he failed. 
Burhan had two sons, and when he 
fled the country Salabat kept them 
in custody. Ibrahim was the eldest, 
but as his mother was an Abyssinian, 
he was black, His younger brother 
Ism‘ail was raised to the throne. 
He was only twelve years old. After- 
wards his father obtained the throne. 





ye 
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put to death. Tsm‘ail was raised to power, and he,! out of revenge 
hunted for the lives of the Iranians and Tarafiians, and 3000 fnngee 
persons were put to death. When H. M. was going to Kashmir 
Burhan came from Tirah and H. M. sent him off to the Deccan, Au 
r he Khan A’zim, the general of Malwa, to Rajah 
‘Ali, the ruler of Khandesh, and the officers, that they should get 
together a choice army and exert themselves so that Burhan might 


order was given to 


soon be successful. 
When the tem 


perature moderated, he resumed his progress (lit, 
mounted his bay he 


orse), and traversed the defile between the Serai 
Jogi and Naushahra, which is called Ghati Badi.® At one watch 
of the night he halted after travelling 13} kos. Some rulers of 
Kashmir used to fortify the first pass, when they had wars with the 
rulers of India, but most of them fortified this one. Few were able 
to keep up with H. M. on this march, which was full of heights and 


hollows. Next morning the ravine of Ghazikot between Naushahra 





and Serai Cingiz was traversed with difficulty. After passing Rajauri, 
H. M. halted at the tents of Qasim K. who was proceeding with the 
work of making the road clear and level. The march was 8 kos 9 
poles. As several roads led from this place, and each was full of snow, 
experienced men were sent off to make enquiries, and a council was 
held. It appeared that the best route for a large army was by the 
defile of the Hasti Watar. As it was difficult of passage on account 
of the large amount of snow and rain, H. M. chose the Pir Panjil route. 540 
The eldest prince (Jahangir) was ordered to go back to the camp, and 
to bring on Sultan Khhusra and some of the ladies.® As M. Kaiqabad, 
the son of M. Hakim, had fallen ill, he was left at this stage and the 
Maliku-l-Sh‘ara S. Faizi * was appointed to attend on him, After two 





between Nanshahra and Rajauri. It 
isonr. bank Tavi. 

8 Apparently most of the ladies 
stayed at Bhimbhar and eventually 
went to Rohtas, without entering 
Kashmir, and finally joined Akbar at 


| Tt was really Jamal K. who did 
this. 

2 Bada is a name of King Zainu-l- 
‘abadin, and is apparently the Kash- 
miri Bar Shah. See Drew's Jummoo 
17. It means: “The great King.” 
ext Jogi, bub the variant Cingiz is Atak. a a 
supported by 1. O. MSS. and by Tie- + Faigt was a doctor as well as a 
fenthaler I. 87. It is the Chingas poet. 

Serai of Bates and is about half-way 
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days H. M. went on from Rajauri and marched 34 sos 19 poles. The 
camp was near Laha, a dependency of Rajauri. Next day he 
marched 1} kos and reposed near Thana.! This village is at the foot 
of the defile of Ratan Panjal. At this place the Kashmini language 
begins. H. M. remarked, countries are divided from one another 
by hills, rivers, deserts, and language. For the first (three) of these 
Bhimbhar is the boundary of Kashmir, and for the last, this station 
is. ‘Though the cavalier of fortune’s plain was unattended, the 
Divine glory (far 72d) was radiating from the august forehead, and 
wherever he went, crowds of men and women offered up thousands 
of supplications, Every one of them brought vows of long standing 
before him, and reaped eternal bliss. At this place the Nayiks who 
were the guardians of the passes on this route did homage under 
the leadership of Bahram Nayik. Muhammad Bhat and a number 
of Kashmir leaders were exalted by obtaining an audience. Next 
day he set his face to the defile. First, he crossed the Ratan? Panja 
pass, which is high as heaven, and arrived at Bahramgalla. The 
march was 2 kos 5 poles. It is adelightful place, and has few 
equals for climate and for variety of flowers. he special bay horse ® 
which was brought into the pass (/otal) slipped, and no trace could 
be found of it. Many climbed the pass on foot. On this day there 
was a disturbance among the special cooks, and the writer was 
appointed,* in addition to his other duties, to look after them. On 
the way M. Yisuf K. came from Kashmir (Srinagar) and did 
homage, A large number of the chief men of the country had the 
blessing of a reception. Next day the august retinue advanced 
2 kos 58 poles, and encamped at Pishiana. ‘There were wonderful 
hills clothed with forests, and numerous flowers and fountains glad- 
dened the heart. Many bridges are placed over the streams 





‘Tt is Thana in the Iqbalnama, 5 Gulfam khagagt. Perhaps gul- 
and is the Thana Mandi of Bates. | fam was the name of thehorse. See 
It is 14 miles N. Rajauri. | B, 134. There were six stables of 

® The pass is five miles N. 8. Thana, | Khasgi horses. Apparently this 
and is the Ratan Pir of Stein IL. 398 horse disappeared over the khad. 
and the Ruttan Pir of Bates. Ib is | + Apparently A. F. was made Mir 
8,200 ft. high. Bahramgalla is the | Bakawal. See B. 56. 
old Bhairavagali. ‘The text has Bai- 
ramkala. 
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and are called kadal' in the Kashmiri tongue. As the station (manzil) 
was filled with snow for more than two kos, H, 


in M.’s fellow-travellers 
were much frightened, but th 


16 encouragements of H. M. soothed 
them somewhat. As it is the custom for pedestrians 


» when going 
over the snow, to use shoes woven out of ro 


; pes of rice-straw, most 
provided themselves therewith, but this was a thing which H. M. 
did not approve of. Next day the Pir Panjal pass was crossed, and 
the standards of victory were pitched in the village of Diind near 
the pass of Nati* Barari, The march was 34 kos 20 poles. The 
walking was over snow. Shall I describe the severity of the cold? 
Or shall I tell of the depth of the snow, and of the bewilderment of 
the natives of India? Or shall I describe the height of the pass, or 541 
speak of the narrowness of the path, or of the heights and hollows of 
this stage? Or shall I write of the fountains, the trees, the flowers ? 
While crossing, it snowed and hailed. By the blessing of H. M.’s 
personality, no harm ensued. When the station was reached, it 
snowed heavily for an hour, Every one of those who were coming 
behind, and who on that day showed foresight and turned back, 
arrived at a comfortable place. Some inexperienced persons who 
went on rapidly lost their lives on account of the snow and rain. 

It is commonly reported by the inhabitants, high and low, of 
this country that ancient sages have thrown spells (¢ilisma) on these 
two roads * so that whenever a large urmy passes by there, or a horse 
or bullock be killed, or a drum beaten, black clouds soon gather and 
rain and snow pour down, Whenever an army passed by this route, 
the statement was confirmed. As the ladies had been sent for, and 
the difficulty of the road had been impressed on H. M.’s mind, an 
order was issued that the officers who were in attendance on H.M. 
should station experienced men at each stage, and that every stage 
between Bhimbhar and Hirapir should be assigned to one of the 
officers, so that tents, fuel, forage and food should be in readiness, 





1 [his is still the Kashmiri word — -Hasti Watar routes. Cf. J. I]. 348 


for bridge. | and N.1. Perhaps the meaning is 
2 Apparently Tari in I, O. M.S. thatthe spell was laid where the two 
236. Dand is not marked in the | routes join near Aliabad Seraia. 


maps. It must be near A’liabad Jahangir, Price, 82, says he had 
Sarai. never seen anything to confirm the 


8 Presumably the Pir Panjal and story about the spell. 
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and that the ladies should not suffer any inconvenience. Next day 
H. M. traversed Nari Barari,! which is the most difficult of all the 
ranges (gir7waha), and reposed in Hirapir.” The distance was 4} kos. 
Forty-four bridges were crossed. M. Yisuf K. had arranged tents, 
etc. here. The difficulties of the hills between this place and Bhim- 
bhar had now been overcome and were forgotten. ‘To speak briefly, 
from Bhimbhar to Hirapir there is a continuous range of hills which 
for narrowness and difficulty, and for ascents and descents, is un- 
rivalled. The groves, the blossoming flowers, the glorious air, the 
melody of the waterfalls, increased astonishment from time to time ; 
and removed from the heart the troubles of the journey. But when 
we on this day passed from the hills to the plain, there was a splendid 
spectacle. A new world appeared, and a new paradise withdrew 
the veil from her countenance. Commonplace people who looked 
only to secondary causes forgot altogether the toils of the way, and 
the pious and profound entered upon new delight. Crowds of men, 
consisting of God-seeking ascetics, learned persons, skilled craftsmen, 
and magical musicians, came from the capital, and were gratified by 
princely favours, On this day the Khan-Khanin was sent off in 
order that he might attend the Prince, and assist him in bringing 
on the secluded ladies. Also at this stage M. Kaiqabad and the 
Maliku-sh-sh‘ara S. Faigi arrived and performed the prostration. 


542 After one day 2 kos 79 poles were traversed and H. M. halted at 


Dewar ® (?). 

At the end of the day a cloud settled on the face of joy! While 
H.M. was looking for the arrival of the ladies, the Prince Royal 
arrived alone and reported that on acconnt of the difficulties of the 


road it was not fitting that the ladies should be brought, and that he 


had left them at Naushahra.* 


As there had been no order to this 





! Variant Tari Barari. The name 
is not marked on the maps. ‘The 
Iqbalnama has only the word Barari. 
The highest point on the route from 
Bhimbhar to Srinagar is the Pir 
Panjal which is 11,400 ft. high. 
Stein II. 394. The proper spelling 
is Pir Pantsal. 

2 Properly Hiiraptir, the ancient 
Sarapira. See Stein and Bates. 





8 Probably this is the Degrama 
of Stein's map and J.A.B.S. paper, 
p- 186. ‘The name seems to be Depar 
in 1.0. MS. 286. See Stein, IT. 472. 
Degrama is about 1} miles west of 
Supiyan. 

+ That is, he had bronght them 
from Bhimbhar as far as Naughahra 
and then left them. 
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ee ine prince was no owed ay his r n order 
Fy 6 prince as not all O pay hi espects, and a 
ffect, t 1 ti ) F , di, 


of censur 88 FA 
ae 8 oe behaved in this way, why did you allow hi 
exhibit such audacity ?”” ; oF ae 
Tn his wrath, H. M. or i i q ‘ 
slipperiness of the ae ae ici ee Se 
whole thought was stimiatte would go ee as i: a 
He took with him Jagannith endcnee He a ple 
Zain K. Koka, Bakin Abucl-Fath and ee ai on re a 
of the camp. ‘Ad order was mien that iat Se sai 
above mentioned should acco i o ‘X ne 
company H. M. He travelled that day 
up to evening and reached Hirapir. I was nearly losing my senses 
and the dress of society was falling from my shoulders.! By God's 
help the ebullition of my disposition did not prevail over my reason 
and discretion. The whole confusion was caused by thinking why 
at such a time should the Shahinshah of the Universe become so 
angry. And why did he take upon himself this task which could be 
accomplished by an inferior servant ? Why did he not accept the 
truthful speaking of his loyal servants. The Prince shut himself up 
in his tent, and abstained from food and sleep. When the devoted 
servants petitioned, the wise sovereign yielded, and returned. An 
order was given that the Khan-Khanan should bring on the ladies ; 
3} kos 81 bambus were traversed, and H. M. halted at the village of 
Kisii. Next day 3} kos 13 poles were traversed, and H. M. halted 
at Khanpir.* A remarkable thing there is that there is a tree called 
Hal Tal® on the roadside, which is a wonder to beholders. It has 





! Meaning that A. F. felt disgust- 
ed with the world. 

2 There isa Khanpir Serai marked 
on the map S. 8S. W. Srinagar, but 
it is further off than 1} kos. Appa- 
rently it is 12 miles from Srinagar. 
Tiefenthaler puts it at 5 miles, ie. 
kos, Stein I. 482 n. states that the 
real name is Khampir. See also 
Bates’ Gazetteer, The Iqbalnama 
says the quivering tree was 3 kos from 
Srinagar. 

8 This tree is mentioned by Ni- 
104 








gimu-d-din in his account of the 
kings of Kashmir. He calls it a 
Khubazi (mallow ?) tree. He says 
that when he went with Akbar on his 
second expedition to Kashmir he 
tested the quality of the tree. Fe- 
rishta copies his account, but ealls 
the tree a willow (bed). Perhaps it 
is the poplar (Populus alba). See 
T. R., Ross and Elias, App. A., p. 400, 
where for 22 read 200. I have seena 
tree in the Bhagalpur public garden 
which shook all over when a branch 








ts 
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a strong trunk and many branches, and numerous leaves. Ifa twig 
of it be set in motion, the whole tree begins to shake. ‘There are 
plenty of trees of this species, but they do not behave like this one. 








was touched. It has been ascertained 
(by Dr. Prain) that it is an Adansonia 
digitata, The Khinpir tree seems 
to be the same as that mentioned 
by Haidar in the T. R. Ross and 
Elias, p. 428, as being at Nagam, one 
short march from Srinagar. Nagam 
‘according to the map is about 3 miles 
W. Khanpir. The Iqbalnama seems 
to call the tree Hall-mal, which 
agrees with the variant in the A. N. 
Bib. Ind. In the Ain J, IT. 386, the 
tree is mentioned, but Hal Tal or Hal 
Thal is given as the name of the 
village, not of the tree. Sir G. King 
thought it might be the Popalus tre- 


f 
Pen bat « 


Resfod yee 





mt 








mula or the P. Euphratica. Stein 
IL. 475, and 1 Book VIT. 159 note, 
adopts the Ain statement that Halthal 
is a village and supposes it to be the 
Shalishthala of the Rajatarangini. 
Jahangir, Taizuk 304, gives Hal Thal 
as the name of the tree, and says he 
saw another of the species in Carda- 
rah, the residence of Haidar Malik. 
See also Badayiint, Lowe 398, where 
for “ height more than a gaz” read 
“height more than an arrow-flight.” 
Perhaps, haltal means ‘“ quivering.” 
Haidar Malik, I. O. MS. 510, also 
mentions the tree, p. 232b, and calls 
the village Pal Thal. 


2th teks ef) Exeter wd fs) te. 
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CHAPTER XCIX, 


: : 
Tae ARRIVAL OF ‘tHE STANDARDS OF FORTUNE AT THE CAPITAL OF 
Kasumir. 


On 25 ' Khurdad, 5th June, 1589, after 8 hours 24 minutes, ILM. 
having marched 14 kos 18 poles, planted his standards in the city of 


Srinagar. Crowds of people arrived and had their desires gratified. 543 


There was the glory of largesse and presents H. M. alighted at the 
lofty palace of Yiasuf K., the ruler of Kashmir. The quarters of the 
soldiers (i.e., of Yisut’s soldiers) were allotted to the various servants, 
and an order was given that the troops should not be quartered in 
the houses of the inhabitants. 

From Lahore, the capital, to this place (Srinagar) 97 kos? 7 poles 
were traversed in 24 marches. Though the number of kos is not 
great, yet on account of the ups and downs, the distance is very long 
and difficult. God be praised that a long-cherished wish of H. M. 
was easily gratified! What former rulers had died wishing for, was 
attained with a small amount of application. Mountains which 
pedestrians could not traverse were crossed by H. M. with a large 
army and numerous elephants! Srinagar isa great city and has been 
long peopled. The river Bihat flows through it. Most of the houses 
are of wood, and some rise up to five® storeys. On the roofs they 


1 Akbar took about forty days to and that he saw the great quivering 
reach Srinagar. Either there is a tree, when he was 3 kos from the city. 
hiatus in the MSS. or A. F. has not The date given in Elliot V. 457 is 
recorded the last stage or two. The 1 Shaban 997, 5th June, 1589. 
lash stage he mentions is Khanpar, 2 Though he here mentions 97 kos, 
and then at the beginning of this the distances given by A. F. only 
chapter he tells us that Akbar entered amount to about 89$ kos, and the 
Srinagar after a march of 1} kos. But number of stages mentioned is 23. 
Khanpar is 4 or 5 kos from the city. and not 24. Lawrence, p. 266, states 
The Iqbalnama says that Akbar that the distance from Srinagar to 
travelled from Hirapur to Srinagar in Bhimbhar is 148 miles. 
twodaysandanight(shabdarmiydn), |  * The Iqbalnama says, from 2 to 3 
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plant tulips! and other flowers, and in the spring these rival flower- 
gardens. When it is the rainy season in India, it also rains here,” 
and, like Turan and Iran, much snow falls in winter. In spring there 
are showers (/drdn). The crops seldom suffer from a deficiency of 
rain. The praises of the country cannot be contained within the nar- 
rows of language. Something has been said about this in the con- 
cluding volume. My brother, my spiritual and physical elder, wrote 
a great ode in praise of the Shah and of Kashmir. 
lines * from it, 


I quote some 


Verse. 


547. On this day Shahbaz K. was transferred from the great camp 
* (at Bhimbar) to Swad. Mir Isfavaini was sent as saziwal to escort 
him thither and to bring Sadiq to court. At this time Gohar* Siti 
came and paid his respects. He was an emancipated one (dada) 
belonging to the sect of Rishis.’ Thirty years before this, Ghazi K., 
the ruler of Kashmir, had put his teacher to death on suspicion that 
some rebels had been sheltered in his house. The darvesh (Gohar) 
had thereupon become disgusted with life, and had struck a knife 
into his belly, but did not accomplish his purpose. Next time he 
thrust his belly against the edge of a wall and a fissure was opened 
out, whereby his bowels burst forth, But this did not cause loss of 

| The portion of the bowel which was inside dried up at its 







to 5 storeys, and thatthe latter are praise of Akbar than of Kashmir. 
called lohi in Kaghmiri. Jahangir, In two of the lines he gives the date 
describes the roof-gar- the conquest, viz, “middle of 
2 turdad of the 34th year, or Rajab 

May 1589." 
‘The variant Kotar or Kota seems 


fi 










otal 








but the variant 
‘The Rishis were a 


> 
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head, and there remained outside about a cubit in length. His excre- 
ment passed out by this (aperture ’). He cleansed the outer portion 
and put it into a wooden vessel (awand). H. M. treated that broken- 
hearted one kindly, and a new rank was given to devotion. 
On the 28th (Khurdad) he went to visit Shihab-u-d-dinpar.! This 
18 a delightful spot on the bank of the Bihat, The planes (cinarha) 
there raise their heads to the sky, and the verdure enchants the 
eyesight. It was stated that whenever soilure was caused by men’s 
visiting the place, or by any bones ete, falling there, they dis- 
appeured next morning. People said a spiritual squadron came and 
swept and cleansed the place. When H. M, appointed truthful and 
cute persons to inquire into this, the tale was found not to have the 
glory of truth. It was an exaggeration on the part of former eulo- 
gists, and short-sighted people in their simplicity believed it. On 
his return he passed by the polo (caugdn) ground. Travellers have 
seldom seen so verdant and charming a spot. On the 31st the 
Prince Royal was sent off to bring the ladies. He was ashamed of 
his former mistake, and was continually showing a desire to obtain 
this service. The Shahinshah granted his request and gave him 
leave to go. Agaf K., Madha Singh, and some other servants were 
sent with him. Also on this day he indulged in water-fowling and 
enjoyed it greatly. Several times he engaged in this sport. The 
chief huntsmen take hawks on their arm in little boats (zoragchahd@) 
and let them fly at the proper moment. ‘Those swift birds rush down 
from the air and hold the waterfowl down® on the surface of the 
water and sit upon them and convey them to the boat. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the ladies. Prince 
Sultan Murad, the Khan-Khanan, Qisim K. and other servants 
exerted themselves greatly in improving the road, and in assisting 


garded in consequence asa “ Priyag,” 
or holy place, like the meeting of the 
waters at Allahabad. 

2 See J. Il. 851 and B. 295, where 
the method of hawking in Kashmir 
is described. Lawrence 134 states 
that this sport is not practised now- 
adays. t eee 


‘ This place is mentioned in Per- 
ishta’s account of Haidar M. T. R., 
Ross and lias 490. It and the 
plane trees are referred to in the Ain, 
J. U. 364. Tt is now known as 
Shadipur, but’ Dr. Stein scouts the 
idea that this means the city of 
marriage. It lies at the junction of 
the Bihat and the Sindh, and is re- 
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the bearers. The Prince Royal joined them in Pishana.! Prince 
Sulfan Murad returned to take charge of the main camp. When 
they had approached to within two kos, H. M. received them on 9 Tir, 
20th June 1589, and by various kindnesses gave joy to the visitors. 
The officers who had performed the service received fresh honours. 

One of the occurrences was a great flood in Ujjain in Malwa. 
It began to rain on the 12th, and this continued for three days. 
The river Sipra® rose high and the outer and inner lakes (kiilab) over- 
flowed. 1700 houses were carried away. Though but few men were 
lost, yet many animals were carried away by the waves. ‘The flood 
had reached the gate of the city when the outer lake ® burst, and the 
waters were dispersed. 

One of the occurrences was the assessment of Kashmir. When 
the able accountants brought forward the subject of the revenue, 
the just sovereign proceeded to make inquiries. He sent S. Faizi, 
Mir Sharif* Amuli, Khwajagi® Muhammad Husain to scrutinize the 
Mararij ° (Marraj), while Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Khafi—who had come 
at that time from Kabal—and the Kuar (Man Singh) were seut to 
examine the Kamraj.’_ Though the autumn crop was over, yet they 
were able by their skill to make an estimate of it. In India the land is 
divided into plots, each of which is called a bigha. In the delightful 

_ land of Kashmir every plot is called a patta.? This should be one 
éigha one biswa according to the Ilahi gaz, but the Kashmiris reckon 


= 














| hind? in his account of Akbar’s march 
to the Deccan in the 44th year. The 

reservoir was composed of a running 

‘Stream. 

8 The old city of Ujjain is about a 


was younger brother of 
tl 0} of K mir. 
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wi te Gorn ies Brana 
ne-third of the produce is paid as 
revenue. In accordance therewith every village has been assessed 
at a certain number of kharwars 2 of rice, ‘The same amount of khar- 
wars is demanded every year without any fresh investigation. The 
kharwar is 8 mans 8 sirs® Akbarshahi. Sometimes they reckon by the 
trak,* which is eight royal (ie. Akbarshahi) sirs. Of the spring (rabi‘) 
crop they take for one patta of wheat, barley, pulses, and mustard, two 
traks as the share of the ruler. In Lar § and its appurtenances the 
persons deputed to inquire found that 1 man 26 sirs of wheat, 1 man 
26% sirs of barley, 1 man 30} sirs of pulses and mustard were taken 
and that in the autumn-crop there was taken from that extent of 
shali 12 (rice) (land) one kharwar, from mung (phaseolus mungo), 
motah (P. aconitofolius) and mash, two traks, from gal and millet four 
trats. When the unofficial (aghztham) papers of every village— 
which showed the real facts—were obtained, the amount of the ruler’s 
share came to 5 mans for rice, while for mung, motah and mash it was 549 
1 man 803 sirs, from kangni® and millet it was 2 mans 224 sire. 





amount of seed required by certain | State. The words in the Persian text 
areas of rice cultivation. A khar- | of Ain I. 570 are sih toda, just as it 
war of land, ie. the area requiring is in the paragraph in the A.N. 


kharwar weight of seed, is eqnal to | @ Khharwar, lit.an ass’s load, Ac- 


four British acres. 

Text, az fards, but it appears from 
the I. O. MSS. and the Cawnpore ed. 
of the A. N. that the proper reading 
is az qarar. The literal meaning of 
the passage seems to be “ With the 
diwan the agreement is for three 
heaps of crop.” Blochmann, p. 346, 
has given an abstract of the passage, 
taken apparently from the account of 
M. Yasuf in the M‘aagir U. III. 315. 
The translation, “ three kinds of grain 
pay taxes in Kashmir,” is wrong, and 
the account inthe A. N. shows that 
all grains were taxed. The passage 
is explained by the Ayin, J. IT. 366, 
where it is said that one-third has 
long been the nominal share of the 





cording to Wilson's’ Glossary it is 
7001b. but the Kashmiri kharwar is 
stated by Lawrence to be 177428 1h, 
Of. J. II. 366 and Stein’s Rajataran- 
gint Book Y. 71, p.145 note. 

3 Seven in text, but I. O. MS. 236 
has eight as in the variant, and this 
agrees with the Ain, J, IT. 366. A 
trak is = 114%; lb. 

+ See Lawrence 243. A. F, spells 
the word and he makes it fark, see 
B. 84 n. 8, but trak or trakh is the © 
proper pronunciation. 

6 “Tt borders on the mountains 
of great Tibet.” J. LI. 368. 

® Kangnt is described in Law- 
rence’s Kashmir, p. 887. It is also 
called Shol, and its botanical name is 
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The Mararaj investigators brought back similar reports. As there 
was vbundance of futile talleors and concealers of the truth, and the 
governor (mirebdn)' of Kaghmir was desirous that the truth shonld 
not appear, aud the sovereign® had in his mind the enjoyment of 
sight-seeing, and the cultivators were chiefly soldiers, the assessment 
was not fixed upon actual facts (qarar-i-waga'), The twenty lakhs of 
A Sharwdrs of vice wore increased by two lakhs, Apparently, the 
far-seeing glance (of Akbar) perceived that an increase in the assess. 
meng, even though it did not exceed a duly caloulated amount, would 
bring destruction on the cultivators, especially in a newly conquered 
oountry, 
On the 22nd (Tir, about 2nd J uly 1589) H.M. gave leave to the 
writer to visit Wahid Safi. I asmuch as he has a daily-increasing 
desire to seek out good and pious ‘men, his blissful servants take 


. Pains to search for such. A ‘this time the Malku-sh-sh‘ara S. Paizi 
a rete to, Alie death of snes (Als 13} Hstei wth oalihtened anchorite 
_ Bas come into my view. For thirty y ars he has in an unnoticed cor- 

sae ner been gathering happiness on an old mat. —_Affectation and self- 
; yuched the hem of his garment. By dint 

know somewhat of the Shahinshah 










































and it appears that 
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and though he has not seen | 
the burden of his discipleship.” 


of H.M. he ordered this trayelle 
make a thorough inquiry into th 
him turned out to be true, and he was will 


B53 = 


lim, he bears on his heart’s shoulder 
When I brought this to the notice 
« for the search of truth to go and 
e matter. If the acconnt given of 


ing to come, I was to 


bring him with me. By great good fortune T met in with that be- 
wildered ! one, and the old sore of Divine longing Opened afresh. For 
a long time he had lived, like Aweis? and Karkhi, in a ruined habi- 
tation. As he concerned himself but little with men’s customs, some 
called him mad, and some called him an atheist. He lived apart 
from joy and sorrow, and took nothing from anybody except broken 
bread. After many years he assumed an old and tattered cloak. 
I brought forward the old Secret, and laid hold of his companionship, 
Though owing to the obscurity of my understanding, I did not know 


the Kashmiri language, yet I gather 


ed much edification through an 


interpreter, and there was a new market for my ear. As his heart 
was much alienated from the sons of men, he could not come out 
(from his cell). The world’s lord was delighted with this news and 


1 An pat gam karda rd. He who 
has lost his feet or has gone astray. 
But I am inclined to think that the 
text is corrupt. It could hardly be 
a piece of great good fortune to meet 
with one who had gone astray. Per- 
haps we should read an be kam karda 
ra. “That one who had become per- 
fect, or without defect.” 

2 Aweis Qarni, a saint who had 
given up the world, He was a con- 
temporary of Muhammad and was 
killed in battle in a.p. 657, See 
Beale’s Dictionary. Karkhi appears 
to be the M'araf Karkhi of J. IIT. 366 
who founded the Karkhi order. 
He died in a.p. 815. ‘There is an ac- 
count of him in Beale ed. 1894, p. 245, 
Tam however convinced that the text 
is corrupt, and think that the editors 
of the Bib. Ind. ed, haye substituted 





what they considered an intelligible 
reading for one that to them was not 
so. None of the MSS. seems to have 
wtyS 9 uv karkhi, and it does not 
appear from the account in the Ayin 
or in Beale that M'‘arif was distin- 
guished for asceticism. 1.0, MS. 286, 
which is generally correct, has basan 
Avis dada barkh. Dada is Turkish 
and is a name given to darvishes and 
qalandars, and here I think it is an 
appellation of Aweis. Barkh means 
a small house, or den, and should, I 
think, be connected by ‘igafat under 
the following word khrabanishin. 
The phrase then would run “living 
in a hovel, like Avis the qalandar.” 
But uevais means a wolf, and possibly 
the words uwais dada barkh mean a 
wild wolf's den, 
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resolved! that he would go in person, and illuminate the darkness of 
his hermitage. ; 

One of the occurrences was an exhibition of H.M’s knowledge of 
mysteries. It had been reported to him that the ruler of Kashmir 
had in a fit of intoxication thrown one of his ladies from the top of 
aterrace. One day when he was inspecting the Kashmir palaces, he, 

| while many lofty windows and watch-towers were around him, said 
; with his pearl-laden tongue: “Tt seems that Yisuf must have flung 
that innocent one from this terrace.” On inquiring this was found 
to be the case. 
i Also, on this day, Jagannath, who was troubled for want of a 
i house, and was wishing for the house of Qara Beg, performed® the 
| kornish from the top ofa terrace. H.M. quickly said to him, “ You have 
come along way down; the house of Qara Beg is large and is near : let 
that be your quarters.” A cry of wonder arose from all. Also about 
this time, one morning, the sound of singing reached his ear, and he 
550 said to Naqib K; “ Can you from the voice make any guess as to 
the age of the singer?” After much reflection he replied: “It 
seems to be more than forty and less than fifty.” H. M. said: “I 
think it is more than twenty and less than thirty.’ When inquiry 
was made, it was found that the age was twenty-five. 
At this time he felt a desire for the coming of Miriam Makani,® 
nd ordered that a petition to that effect should be written to her. 
ith his pea laden tongue he said : “Let this verse which my soul 
st now uttered be made the preamble to the application.” 


praielis~ 

















ath. The word zid “ quickly ” 
mg. Kornish d@dand means 


ission to perform thekor- 
@ p. 542 line four, 
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Verse. 


The pilgrim may go to the K‘aaba to perform the kaj. 
O God! May the K‘aaba come towards us! 


On the 23rd (Tir, about 3 July 1589) Hashim K. the son of Qasim 
K. was sent off to put to right the Pakli road, as H.M, intended to 
return by that way. Many stone-breakers and diggers accompanied 
him. Zain K,! Koka was ordered to return and to conduct the great 
camp and other people to Rohtis. He was (after that) to come back 
to H.M. by way of Pakli. On this day news came that Khudawand ® 
K. had died in Patan Gujrat on 1 Khurdad, 11 May 1589. He was 
one of the brave men of the south country, and in company with the 
Berar officers he had had the blessing of an audience, and had been 
exalted by royal fayours, 

One of the occurrences was that H.M. went to Mararaj by boat. 
IF'rom the view that to go by water is to sit while travelling, and that 
it brings many delights, it occurred to him that he would in this man- 
ner go in that direction. As in this country there were more than 
30,000 boats but none fit for the world’s lord, able artificers soon 
prepared river-palaces, and made flower gardens on the surface of the 
water. Men of note, and near relatives, also prepared boats so that 
more than a thousand were made ready, and there was a city upon 
the waters. On 24 Tir, 4 July 1589, H. M. embarked with his ladies, 
The anchor was raised at dawn and they proceeded upstream. 5} kos 
14 poles were traversed, and he encamped opposite Minaur* (Pampir?). 





t He was with the emperor. See | 8 Persian from Mashhad. He was 
supra p. 542 where he is mentioned a man of imposing stature and 
as having, with others, been left in strength. 
charge of the camp at Dewar, or | 8 There are the variants Pantir and 
Digrama near Supiyan. He was Pinar. TI feel pretty certain that the 
now apparently to conduct back the place is Pampar, the old Padmapara, 
main camp ctc. to Rohtas by way of | mentioned in J. 11.357; paand ya@are 
Bhimbar, and then to come back and often mistaken for one another, there 
meet the emperor by the Pakli route. being only the difference of pee Ube 
Or perhaps he was both to go and tween them. Pinar when written in 
come by that route. Persian is not unlike Pamptir. The 

2 He had married A. F\'s sister. identification is strengthened by 
See Badayiini, Lowe 384. His mother Blochmann’s having read Banpiir and 
was an Abyssinian and his father { correcting it in his Index to Pampir. 
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On each side of the river there were flower gardens and verdures to 
. delight the eye. Guards were stationed on each bank. They looked 
after the husbandmen and the weak, Things which give pleasure, 
and successes which make the lords of destinies to stumble, only make 
H.M. more wary. The farsighted in this way improve their lives, 
while those who do not extend their view beyond secondary causes 
become infatuated. Next day he travelled 41 kos 60 poles and halted 
} near Panj! Birara (Bij Bihara), Starting at dawn next day he 
travelled 54 kos 8 poles and arrived Opposite the plain of Nandi 
551 Marg Thouzh at every station there were choice spots, yet this 
Alang (pisturage) was a fresh vision to eye and heart. It is 3000 
bighas in extent, very level, luxuriant and verdant. Farsighted 
travellers find few places equal to it. The lord of the diadem 
gathered pleasure by looking at it, and offered praises to God. Nandi 
was a woman and a servant of Mahadeo, and marg means a plain. 
Romancers tell that she was in love with a young man, and when he 
came to this pleasant spot to play polo, she would come and soothe 
her soul by a sight of him. The governor of Kashmir proposed to 
bring the plain under cultivation, Fearing that this would puta 
stop to the polo, she bought the plain for a large sum, and impre- 
cated a curse on any one who altered the ground. Oycles have 
elapsed since then, but it is still preserved in its old state. 
One of the occurrences was the death of M. Sulaiman. From 
me that he did homage for the second time at the sacred 
@ spent his days in repose and enjoyment. At the time 
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ee how Aybar could travel 

1 5} to Nandimarg, 
abal, when the whole 
Brara and Ka- 
under 5 miles. 
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At this stage the news came that he had quitted the world on 
13 Tir, 23 June 1589. H.M. mourned for his death. The chronogram 
of his birth is Ikhshi.! He lived for 77 years, and was unique for 
courage, and knowledge of war. 

On the following morning H.M. travelled 8 kos 44 poles and 
arrived at the village of Kahnapal * (Kanabal) beyond which boats do 
not go. On the way he visited the hermitage of Wahid Safi, of 
whom I have already given some description. He uttered heart- 
pleasing words, and made the dervish strong of heart. H.M. said 
that his sole idea was to keep his soul in ways well-pleasing to God as 
far as his powers would allow. It was also proper to observe order in 
the administration of the world. He hoped that this enlightened heart 
(the hermit) would strengthen him towards the fulfilment of this wish. 
He (the hermit) paid his respects and represented that he knew some- 
thing of the lofty rank of the world’s lord, and that his outward glory 
was the veil over his spiritual beauty. He had long cherished the 
wish that he might obtain edification from that spiritual and tem- 
poral lord. At this time the Prince-Royal came up from the rear, 
and an order was given that he should visit the hermitage. The 
writer of the noble volume was sent along with him. ‘The prince first 
implored blessings for the world’s lord, and the hermit gave the same 
reply as before. Then he begged his prayers for himself. The — 
answer was that he should obtain his wishes from the temporal and 
spiritual primate. 

From this stage H.M. went off on the horse (barah) of fortune to 
see the fountain of Alanj,® which is a delightful place for visitors, and 


a place of worship of the ancients. There is a limpid reservoir, and 





of J. II. 358, the Achibal of Stein's 
map, and the Achabal of Lawrence, 
p. 22, who says, itis perhaps the most 

2 The Kanbal of Stein’s map, beantiful of all the springs, : See also. 
just before Islamabad. Lawrence Bates. It is ebony six goa E. of 
says, p. 18 “the river is navigable Islamabad, Dal in the aa prob- 
without a single lock from Baramula ably correct, for the wor means 
to Kanabal, the port of Islamabad, 
a distance of 102 miles.” 

8 The Achiaval of Bernier who 
visited and described it, the Achh Dal 


1 The text has bakhshi, but Sulai- 
min was born in 920 A H. so ikhshi, 
beautiful, is the proper reading. 


alake. ‘The text has Alanj, buy 
true reading seems to be Acch a 
See Stein 180, and Bernier's lett q 
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the water always shoots up (from the earth). Occasionally, a beauti- 
ful, yellow, spotted fish appears, and wheneyer this oceurs, the year 
is reckoned a fortunate one. It appeared about this time, and 
caused joy. From there he went to hunt, and his idea was that he 
would proceed on to the fountain-head ! of the Bihat, but rain and 
the slipperiness of the defiles restrained him from this plan. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of an ambassador to 
Tibet. When the sound of the world-conquering armies reached that 
country, the rulers thereof had not the courage to come personally to 
the sublime court. hey remained in bewilderment. As they showed 
obedience by continually sending presents, M. Beg was sent to ‘Ali 
Rai the ruler of Little® Tibet, and Mulla Talib® Isfahani, and Mihtar 
Yari to the ruler of great Tibet. Soothing and encouraging words 
were written to them. thd . 

On 29 Tir, Divine month, 9 July 1589, H.M. fell ill, and that day 
passed in severe pain. Next day there were signs 0 £ improvement. 
After two days he took two spoonfuls of soup, and in a short time he 
became well. He used to say that he had often been ill, but that the 
pains of those days had not come up to the pain of that first day. 
May God the Giver of life long preserve him in sound health and in 
the administration of justice | 















7 +4 


: 7.0, MSS. have Joras. If the yari- 
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CHAPTER: C. 
Return ov H.M. tae SHANINSHAN FROM KASHMIR THE PARADISAICAL, 


As the spectacle of that ever-vernal flower garden—which leads 
every one else to self-indulgence—made H.M. more zealous in 
devotion to the Creator, and as he had gathered some delight from 
travelling in it; and had made the peasantry and the soldiery joy- 
ful, he decided to return. Though the attractions of the climate, 
and the abundance of flowers and fruit shut off the road of escape, 
yet wisdom prevailed and prevented him from staying longer. On 
1 Amardad, 11 July, 1589, the anchor was raised and he set! sail. 
The Pakli route was kept before his eyes. He travelled 8 hos 25 
poles, and halted opposite Nandimarg. On this day Abiya ? paid his 
respects, and was received with favour. As Y‘aqib Kashmiri—who 
had in some measure awaked from his slumbers, perceived the 
majesty of the Shahinshah, and wished to pay his respects, H. M. 
made the arrivals happy, and sent them back satisfied. But as 
Y‘aqiib was impressed by the greatness of his crimes, he had not the 
courage to come in, but sent his brother, in order that the good news 
of pardon might reach him, and might ease his fears. The brother 
returned after succeeding in his wishes. Next day he spent in the 
same delightful spot. On the morning following he departed, and 5538 
after travelling 4 los 59 poles, he encamped near Joras he On this 
day some ladies arrived from the great camp, and paid their Heapoue 
Keaf K., Khwaja Danlat, and others, did homage. Here a privy 





| Badban Kashiband. In Bates’ ant be correct, the village may be the 
Gazetteer, Introd., p. 10, it is stated | Khar or Khir Nakavir of pags 183. 
that Kashmir boats have no sails. j But I incline to think it is Sursn, 
Perhaps A. F. is only speaking rhe- or Tsuras, the Soorvo of the bre 
torically. _ large village on bank of Sire ens be 
2 Perhaps the name is Abhaya. tween Bij Bihdra and Avantipar, 


iant ezly®. The 
Se ee T. Rashtdz, p. 439. 








may, however, be the Jarura of ; < . 
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council was held, and the expedition to Kabul was decided upon, 
After one (day’s) halt, he travelled 5 kos and halted near Pampir. 
One day afterwards, he travelled 4 kos, 36 poles, and stopped near 
the Koh-i-Snlaiman. 

On this day he paid a visit of consolation to Muhibb Ali K.! and 
gave some pleasure to him, who was prepared for the last journey. 
Then he got into a small boat and proceeded towards the city. His 
only object was to exalt by consolation Amir Path Ullah Shirazi who 
had been ill from his first coming to the city, and had been unable to 
Bi accompany H.M. on the excursion. HM. came to the bedside of 
that chosen member of wisdom’s family, and spoke gracionsly. Next 

day he halted. The days of Muhibb ‘Ali were ended. One said to 
4 . to him, “Say there is no God except God.” He, who had long re- 
: frained from speech, now said, “ “Tis not a time to say La Ullah (with- 
out God). ’Tis a time to fix all one’s heart on God (ba-ullah).” H.M., 
who appreciated merit, grieved for him and showed kindness to his 
family. 

On 9 Amardad (about 19th July, 1589) H.M. travelled three fos 
and encamped after passing through Srinagar. On the way, his 
boat collided with a bridge, but by God’s protection no damage 
resulted. After two days more he travelled 4 kos 60 poles, and en- 
camped at. Shihibu-d-dinpir. * Here Sultan Qoresh of Kashghar 
arrived and was received with royal favours. His lineage goes back 
to the great Qian (Cingez). | He was s. ‘Abdu-r-Rashid s. Sultan 

Said s. Sultan Ahmad, known as Alanja K. s. Yunas s. Avis s. Sher 

- Khigr Khhaja s. Tughluq Timur s. Isa Baga s, Davi 

ah » Mawatkan s. Caghtit s. Cingez. Some 


ane 

















love “more than all his other 
row in 618 (1221 a.p.) under 
rved Cingez till his death, 





, derived from Shadi 
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statement by Tughluq Timur! 


CHAPTER C, $4] 


Buraq was first with | Qubla Qain who sent him to ‘Transoxiana. He 
was tyrannical, and fought in Persia with 2 Ayiq s. Huliga, and was 
defeated. In Bokhara he adopted the Ahmadi (Muhammadan) re- 
ligion and took the name of 8S. Ghifgu-d-din. On his death Daya 
succeeded, and reigned with great splendour. He conquered Trans- 
oxiana, ‘Turkistan, Badakhshin and Kabul. He attacked Persia 
several times, and led armies into India, but was unsnecessful. 
Biiqa reigned, after his father, in Turkistan, Kashghar and Moghul- 
istin. Tughlug Timur (his son) succeeded him. It is said ® that Isa 
Biqa had two wives, the elder being Satilmish Khatim, and the 
younger Manliq. Tt being the rule that the elder wife, in a Moghul 
tribe, takes charge of the others, Satilmish learnt, when the Khan was 
away on an expedition, that Manliq was pregnant. She gave her to 
Sharawal * Dukhtii who was one of the great officers. When the 
Khan returned from his expedition, he was vexed at this, but there 
was no remedy. After the Khan’s death there was confusion in the 
tribe. Amir Balaji Dughlat, the grandfather of M. Haidar, proceeded 

to search, and sent Tashi Taimir to enquire, in order that he might 
get information about Manlik and her progeny. After much search 

he found that she was dead, and he brought away her son Tughluq 
Taimir K., after a thousand troubles, from the country of the Qalmags. _ 
At tho age of 10 ne ascended the throne, and in. fin" Bat bi he 
adopted the Ahmadi religion. There betng denatnay in ele 
oxiana, he marched to that country and by his justice gave it tranqui 4 
lity. He perceived the marks of eternal greatness on the pases! 
Sahibqirani (Timur) and made over tife Conmaey of Kash to him, ps 
gave Transoxiana to his own men.’ After him Ilyas Khwaja K.— 





! Coleridge's Kubla Khan. The son's bronslaiony a sou eS 
text omits the word Qubla, but it is p. 165. There, Bais is called at 
in the 1.0, MSS. ladtechi, and his ie inal 

2 Should be Abaq or Abaqa. He Timar. Though A. Us uses the wor 
sueceeded his father in 1264. See jadd, “ grandfather,” he must mean 


Abaka K. in D‘Herbelot. ancestor. 
5 Taken, apparently, from T. Ra- 5 TR. a 
shidi. See translation p. 6. Text 6 T. R. 20, 


7 Apparently he made it over to 


i as if it were a 
yee his son yas, See T. R. 22. 
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became ruler. When he died, the Moghal tribe fell into confusion, 

Amir Qamaru-d-din Dighlat put to death 18 persons from among the 

sons and sons-in-law of ‘Tughlug Timur, and sat upon the throne. No 

descendant of Tughluq Timur survived except Khigr Khwaja. Amir 

KKhudadad, the brother’s son of Qamaru d-din, hid the child with the 
| help of the mother (of Khudadad). Sahib Qirani (Timur, i.e., Tamer 
\ lane) waged great wars with Qamaru-d-din, and when the latter died 
Khigr Khwaja was raised to the throne. He preserved peace with 
Timur, and by his prudence Moghalistin was civilised. He took an 
army several times to Cathay, and got possession of Turfan !and Qara 
Khwaja. His daughter Takal? Khanim was exalted by entering 
Timur’s harem. Timur was called Girgan because that ® is the title of 
@ son-in-law. 

Sher ‘Ali * Oghlan lived with his brothers after his father’s (Mu- 
hammad K.) death and died in early youth. ®Avis K. (Sher Ali’s son) 
served his uncle Sher Muhammad K. who was ruler of Moghalistan- 
He took to brigandage (qazzaqi), and fought battles. When Sher 
Muhammad K, died, he ascended the Khaini throne. They say he 
waged 61 wars with the Qalmagqs, and was once victorious. Twice he 
was captured. Tiishi, ° the ruler of the Qalmags, respected his high 
Uneage and let him go. When Satiiq K. came against him, he 
"555 hastened tovfight and in _theeeonfision le was-killed by an arrow 

shot unwittingly 7 by one of his own men. Confusion arose in the 
e. After his father’s catastrophe Yiinas K. was taken 
‘qand to M. Ulugh Beg, and Isa Biqa was made 
ne Mirza (Ulugh Beg) * killed many of them 
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and the latter kindly made him over 
From him he got some en- 

ed, he passed into Arabia, 
% his home, bought 
imself by his own 
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aie ae 41st year Sultan Abu S‘aid sent for him and pro- 
Heese Pal Bei: He sent him off against his brother who 
: rf Invader. After much fighting he was defeated, but 

y craft and Stratagem he established himself near Farghina, and 
men gathered round him. At this time Mir Saiyid ‘Ali, a grandson 
of Amir Khudadad, died, and Yiinas’ affairs became flourishing. 

In a short time Isa Biigqi also died, and then his son Dost 
Muhammad K, ascended the throne. In a short time, the govern- 
ment of Moghalistin became established in Yiinas K.; out of grati- 
tude he gave his three daughters to M. Abu’s sons, viz. Mihrnigar 
Khinim to Sultan Abmad, ruler ‘of Samarqand; Sultan Nigar 
Khanim to Sultin Mahmid K. M. M. Sulaiman’s father was born 
of this marriage. Qutluq Nigar Khinim he gave to‘UmrS.M. H.M. 
Geti Sitani (Babur) was the offspring of this marriage. He lived for 
74 years. At the end of his days he went into retirement ' on account 
of the bad behaviour of his servants. 

Sultan Ahmad K., the second son of Yiinas, governed well, 
and fought with the Qalmaqs and won great victories, He prevailed 
over the Uzbegs and Qazziqs. When Shih Bey defeated Ahmad’s 
elder brother S. Mahmid, Ahmad came to help him, but by the 
jugglery of the heavens both brothers were defeated. Shah Beg res- 
pected old obligations and let them go. Ahmad fell ill of grief, and 
died. Sultan S‘aid was the third of Ahmad’s 16 sons. He was for a 
while Shah Beg’s prisoner. He escaped and came to his uncle S. Mah- a 
mid, Then he left him and joined his brother Khalil in Moghalistan. 
Between those two and the elder brother Mansir K. there was war. 
Sultan S‘aid K. had to traverse plains and deserts, but by the 
Divine aid he joined Geti Sitani (Babur) in Kabul, and was kindly s 
received. He enjoyed himself for three years in the service of that ap- 556 
preciative one. Then he took an army with him and came to Farghana, 
and conquered most of the country. M. Abii Bikr, the ruler of Kash- 
ghar, came to fight and was defeated. After this Sinj * x, ruler of 
Turkistan, came with a large force. The Khan went to Qasim K,, the 
ruler of Dasht Qibeaq, and from there brought an army against Kash- 














anything about the bad conduct of 
his servants. | 
2 'T, Rashidf, 160, has 18 sons. “ 
3 Suzunj Khwaja K., T. R. 183, 


1 Haidar says, T.R. trans. 114, 
that Yanas was seized with paralysis 
and was bedridden for the last two 
years of his life. He does not say | 
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ghar. He fought with M. Aba Bikr and was victorious. He made 
peace with his elder brother Mansi K., and the Khutba was read in 
his (Mansiir’s) name and coin struck. They say that for some time 
after Mangiir, the name of Khan was given to his son Shah K. When 
he died, the government returned to S‘aid. He several times led an 
army against Moghulistan and was successful. He also fought with 
the people of Tibet, and gained victories. He sent his son Iskandar 
with M. Haidar to Kashmir by the way of Tibet, and that delightful 
country was conquered. On account of double-faced men, Haidar 
made a sort of peace and returned. S‘aid died of asthma (damgir?) 
lf and the insalubrity of Tibet. His son ‘Abdu-r-Rashid received his 
name from Firdis Makani (Babur) at his father’s request. When he 

H succeeded, he governed justly and prevailed over the Uzbegs and 
Qazzaqs. He always kept on friendly terms with Humayin. M. 
a Haidar has called his history by his name. When he died, ‘Abdu-l- 
Karim ' succeeded him. He reigned worthily for 80 years. His six 
brothers were Sifi Sultan,® Mahmiid, Qoresh, Abu S‘aid, ‘Abdu-r- 
Rahim and ‘Abdullah.’ In accordance with their father’s will, and 
from their goodness, they served ‘Abdu-l-Karim. A dispute arose 
between Qoresh’s son Khudabanda and his uncle Muhammad.t He 
went off to the Kirghiz (Text, Dagavi) and by their help he conquered 
-Tarfan, The in was apprehensive on this account and sent off 
Qoresh to the Hijaz. He, with his belongings and his seven sons, Shah 

h ‘Adil, Mogaffar, Abdullah, Sanjar, Ahmad and Ghazan- 

and from there went to Balkh. By ‘Abdul. 

Fortune’s threshold (Akbar’s court) and 
of the world’s lord, His eighth son, 
. Goodness and discretion shone 
Karim died, and the government 
a large army against 
What 


“to the Haft Iqlim, 
EB. Turkistan, 
patna! 
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has been the end of this irrigation of the garden of words ? Though 
a little diffusive, the rose garden of annals has been refreshed.! 
On 13 Amardad, Divine month, 23 July 1589, H.M. travelled Bt 


kos, 12 poles, and arrived near Sopa. * 


On the way he visited the gar- 


den of the Bagh Safa which M, Haidar had made. He also climbed to 


the top of a little hill 3 from which much of Kashmir could be seen, 557 
and enjoyed exquisite pleasure. 


poles, and halted near Patan. 


' The last part of this digression 
adds to the information in the T. 
Rashidi. 

* Text Satpir, but probably the 
place is Sopir at the S. W. corner 
of the Wularlake. TheI.O. MS. 236 
seems to have Sopar. It is also 
called Suyyapira and may be the Sur- 
yapir (recte Suyyapira) mentioned 
in the T. A. quoted by Ross and 
Elias, p. 490. It is stated there that 
there was a palace of Zainu-l-‘Abi- 
din in Suryapur, A Satpir is men- 
tioned in J. II. 364. Perhaps this is 
Sopir. Haidar M.'s Bagh Safa was, 
as we learn from the T. A., in An- 
darkot which is the old Jayapura. 
Stein, p. 197, Akbar would pass this 
place on his way to Sopir. The '. 
A.and Ferishta tell us that Haidar 
Ms building in the Bagh Safa was 
burnt by the rebellious Kashmiris. 
Apparently what Haidar said when 
it was burnt was, “I did not bring 
this building from Kashghar, and 
so by God’s help I shall be able to 
rebuild it.” Andarkot seems also to 
be called Andarkil, the one word 
meaning the Inner Fort, and the 
other, ‘ Within the lake, '’ and this 
is the position of Andarkot. See 
Mr. Growse’s Architecture of Kash- 
mir, O, Review, January 1872, p. 29. 





Next day, he travelled 4k kos, 72 
He ° disembarked here and went 





He spells the name Antar-kot from 
abhyantara kotta. 

’ This must be the isolated hill. 
Aha Tung of Bates’s Gazetteer, S.W. 
Manasbal lake, and close to Sambal. 
lt rises about 1,000 ft. above the plain 
(actual height 6,290) and is visible 
from many distant parts of the valley. 
See Stein IT. 422. 

4 This is on the Barahmila-Sri- 
nagar road, and is two days’ journey 
from the latter. It is not on the 
Jhelam (Veth) and I do not under- 
stand how Akbar got near it by boat, 
unless he went by a canal. He was 
travelling in the rainy season. Mr. 
Growse says that Patan or the Pass 
stands at the head of a small canal 
and that this passage is only nayi- 
gable in the height of the rains. 
Patan is now only a large village, 
but is remarkable for two temples. 
See Stein's papers 199-200. Growse 
and Lawrence 175. I presume that 
by the word shahr A. F, means Sri- 
nagar, but possibly Patan is meant, 
for it seems strange that they should 
have been sent back with presents to 
Srinagar when Akbar might have 
made his donations when he was 
passing through the city. Perhaps, 
however, they were sent to look after 


‘Agdu-d-daulah. 
§ There is a variant here, and per- 
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| on by land. On this day he sent the Maliku-sh-sh‘ara S, Faizi, and 
. Mir Sharif Amuli to the city with a large sum of money in order 
that they might distribute it to the emancipated ones who had chosen 
retirement and those who were silently needy, and to others who 
wished for help. : 
One of the occurrences was the coming of Y‘aqib K. Kashmiri 
to the sublime court. He had suffered the retribution of his pre- 
sumption and rebelliousness, and was spendin g his time in consterna- 
tion among the defiles of Kishtwara.' He had been greatly alarmed 
by the arrival of the great army, thinking that the landholders (of 
Kishtwara) might seize him and deliver him up. Some of his be- 
wilderment was removed when his brother came and announced to 
him the good news of pardon, and he betook himself to submissiye- 
i ness, He saw no salvation for himself except by coming to pay his 
it : respects. But as he was greatly disturbed on account of his pre- 
vious conduct, he presented a petition through M. Yasuf K. “On 
account of the intoxication of youth, and intimacy with wicked men, 
what had occurred, had occurred. Now the whirlpool of repentance 
had taken possession of him. His prayer now was that H.M. would 
| Breiner seg send him his special slipper so that he might place it on the crown of 
ee his head, and prostrate himself at the holy threshold.” The gracious 
sovereign accepted his apology, and granted him his desire. The 
dis ed one hastil came on receipt 


a, t was grati 





























notice of him, He was a grandson 
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a wonderful sight. H.M, set out next day at dawn, and having 
travelled 2 ios, 20 poles, he encamped at Barahmila: This is the gate 
of Kashmir. On one side there is a sky-touching hill, and on the other 
the Bihat tumultously rushes towards India. Between the two there 
1s & narrow path. Since a long time, the rulers haye made a gate 
there, and the guards admit no one without a passport. On this day 
Zain K. Koka arrived from Pakli and did homage. H.M. sent him 
forward in order that he might make strong a bridge over the Indus, 
The army was divided into eight portions. Some special troops 
were told off to follow the royal stirrup. The other seyen® were 
arranged according to the watch of each day, and all the zealous 
men were put in charge of them so that each division might have its 
round of service. On the 23rd H.M. left the Bihat, and encamped 
after travelling } of a kos, plus 20 poles. On this day Mir ‘Arif® 
Ardabili did homage, He had a large share of intelligence, and was 
also distinguished for his austerities. Some years ago, he had, on 
account of the chatter of the envious, hurried off from Lahore to 
Kashmir. ‘Ali K. the ruler had treated him with respect, and made 
him his son-in-law. Envious people represented that he was aiming 
at sovereignty, and was plotting to cut off the ruler when the latter 558 
should come to visit him. The Mir on account of men’s improper 
behavour, and his ill luck, fled at night to the wilds. He was caught 
on the road, brought in, and abused. Thence he went to Tibet, ‘Ali 
Rai* the ruler there gave him his sister in marriage. When the 
ambassadors went off to Tibet, an order was given that they should 
bring the Mir. As he had secretly a desire for discipleship, bo 
eagerly set off, although the ruler did not grant him leave, an ins 
friends and allies terrified him. He was received with princely 
fayours. After one day H.M. travelled 3 kos, 20 bambus and halted 4 
near Khanpir.’ Here news was received that on the 24th Khwaja 


of Ism‘ail Safavi, and so was styled 
Ardabili. It was Makhdumu-l-Mulk 
who drove him from Lahore. 

+ Zad in text, but the variant Rai 
seems preferable. 

6 This can hardly be the Kani- 
sapura or Kanpur of Growse p. 28, 
for that is aboye Barahmila. There 


| Dr. Stein saw the remains of 
the Drang or watch-tower in 1892. 
Here, apparently, was the stone 
gate through which Hiuen Tsiang 
passed. 

2 See B. 257. 

3 Badayaini Il]. 69 has a long 
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if Sandal! had died. As this famous pigeon-fancier had fallen ill, he 
had been sent on before. On the way he took the final journey. 
One of the occurrences was the death of ‘Agdu-d-daulah. He 
had been left behind in the city on account of illness. Hakim? ‘Ali 
did not treat him properly, and H.M. sent Hakim Hasan to eure him. 
The latter reached the august camp, and it was made known that 
‘Agdu-d-daula had turned away his heart from this inn of 3-5 days’ 
duration. H.M. grieved at the departure of this memorial of former 
sages. He often svid that the Mir was his vakil, philosopher, phy- 
sician, and astronomer, and that no one could understand the amount 
of his grief for him. “ Had he fallen into the hands of the Franks, 
y and they had demanded all my treasures in exchange for him, I 
should gladly have entered upon such profitable traffic, and have 
. o bought that precious jewel cheap.”® This bewildered one of the 
i assembly of existence (A. F'.) knows that he had completely plundered 
the caravan of learning’s schools. The meeting with this spiritually 
great man worked a revolution in my ideas. ‘Together with all this 
stock of knowledge, he was a rare jewel of truth and uprightness 
and practical skill. An order was given that his body should be 
removed from the khanga* of Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani and con- 
veyed to the top of the Koh-i-Sulaiman, which is a delightful spot. 
Next day he marched 4 ios, 60 poles, and alighted at the village 
Kanpa a (?), Tt snowed for most of the way up to this place, 


ee 






























~ versations with Acquaviva and an 
allusion to St. Matthew xiii. 46? 

4 Cf. Badayitint, Lowe, 34. A pic. 
_ ture of his shrine and its surround- 


). 292 id., and 
. Saiyid ‘Alz is 
of the valley, and is 
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On each side there is a lofty mountain. The one on the right, in re- 
turning, was bare of trees; the other wis full of eypresses ati de 
though the distance between these two peaks was very small, At 
dawn he started again and marched 3% kos, 60 poles and halted near 
Paihiinair! a dependency of Dajan Khara.2 In going from Barahmila 


up to the river Kishan Gang the con 


atry on the right hand is called 


Dajanpara, and that on the left is called Kharn. Next day he tra- 
versed Kiiirmast § “which is the most difficult pass on this route, and 


halted at the village of Mahipara.’ He traversed 3} hos, 89 poles. 559 


Sometimes he ascended from the depths np to the sky. In going 


through the pass H.M. drew rein for a while at the grave (turbat) of 


Khwa 





4 Sandal and mourned by throwing down ® food as is the rule 


of pigeon-fanciers. On this day people could not keep up with him, 


and so he was obliged to halt. Meanwhile Mir Abi-l-qisim Tamkin § 


! 1 think this must be Bhaniyar on 
right bank of Harpatkai river at its 
junction with the Jhelam. It is east 
of Uri and is famous for its temple. 
But it is on the left bank of the Jhe- 
lam. 

2 Dajan ws is a clerical error 
for Dacan and the compound word 
Dajankharii appears to bea mistake 
for Dacan-khawar, ie. right and left. 
Seo J. IT. 359, n. 2, who says: “On 
the Bihat river, below Barahmila, 
the subdivision of Dachin lies to the 
north, and that of Kawar to the south 
of the stream.” Upon the meaning 
of Dacan or Daksina see Stein, 
J.A.S.B, for 1899, p. 170, n. 

8 The Kokararmast of Hlphin- 
stone’s map. 1.0. MS. 236 has Mast- 
Kiar. Jahamgir entered Kaghmir 
by the Pakhli route in the 15th year 
of his reign, and gives an itinerary. 
He mentions Kiiarmast or Kiiarmat 
roylyS Tazuk 294, and describes it 
as the hardest of all the passes on 
the road, and also as the last on the 
107 








way to Kashmir. After crossing it 
he came to the village of Waca.* The 
next stage was the village of Baltar. 
Stein, J.A.S.B. for 1899, Extra No. 2, 
pp: 82-87, should be consulted about 
the Pakhli or Jhelam route. 

* Tt is Paipara in 1.0. MS. 236. 

§ Such seems to be the meaning of 
the text which has ($f sWb ba ilgai 
ash. But the reading is doubtful. 
L.0. MS. 236 has ba addi dsh-i-palk 
and No. 23 has ashk “tears”; palk 
means the eyelids, and possibly the 
meaning is that Akbar shed tears. 
But pulk means kidneys, and perhaps 
ash pulk may mean kidney-soup, All 
the MSS, seem to have adai and not 
ilgai, and adar would agree better 
with weeping than igai. <Ashki 
“ the weeper ” was the name of one of 
Akbar’s famous pigeons. B, 299. 

5 Soin text, but Namakin is the 
true reading. It was a nickname 
given him because he presented 





© Perhaps the final letter is a D and the place is 
the Datehi of the maps, 
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came from Swad and did homage. He brought with him Kala Af. 
ghan, who had fled and had been at the bottom of the disturbance of 
the Yisufzai. When the victorious troops surrounded that hill coun- 
try, and the position of the recalcitrants became difficult, every section 
i of them took refuge with one of the officers. This evil-doer made the 
bat Mir the means of his deliverance. H.M. sent this man who was 
i worthy of death to the school of the prison, At dawn he resumed 
i his march, and after travelling 44 kos, 26 poles through defiles hoe 
halted near Buliis.! This is the end of the country of Kashmir 

and the beginning of the territory of Mastang.? his name is 

applied to the country from Bulifs to the Kishen Gang. §, Ism‘ail, 

in whose sanctity the Yasufzai tribe believe, and to whom they impute 
miracles, came and did homage. Perhaps the sins of the tribe might 

be forgiven by his intercession! On this day a largo sum was made 

over to Mir ‘Arif Ardabili in order that ho might send it to the 
indigent in Tibet. Hakim Abji-l-fath suffered from diarrhoea and 

was in great pain. H.M. cast the shadow of his graciousness over 

him, and comforted him. Next morning he again marched and 

’ travelled four fos, passing through the Bilias pass and encamping 
ii near Naupara.? The road was almost unparalleled for difficulty, nar- 
: rowness, and heightsand hollows. On this day he went to the Hakim’s 
quarters and encouraged him, Next day he travelled 4 kos, 10 poles 
and encamped near Barka* (?). Sultan Hasain® Pakliwal came 
: wd with presents,and was received with favour. On 1 Shahriy- 
ivin nth, 11 A 589, he crossed the Kishen Gang by 
+ kos, 82 poles encamped near Sikri. 



























Add. MS. 27,247 has See~ Saha- 
sak 2 = 

7 8 Perhaps the Naoshera of Stein’s 
west of Baliasa and near Do- 





ass 


™ 
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It is a fine river with clear and wholesome and very cold water. It 
rushes down from the foot of Tibet. The country from this stream 
to the Pakli river (the Siran) is called Mastang.' Up to this point 
H.M. had followed the river Bihat. Next day a formidable pass, 
31 kos long, was traversed, and the encampment was made near the 
Nain Sukh‘ river. ‘This was not inferior to the previous river in the 
sweetness and wholesomeness of its waters. Some thought it to be 
superior. Qasim K. was sent on to look after the bridging of the 
Indus. After one day H.M. passed the dofiles of Batras.® He tra- 
velled 5 kos, 30 poles and encamped near Gahi, a dependency of 
Pakli, Here a plain became visible, and provisions after being very 
dear were now cheap. Sultan Husain prayed that his house might 
be illuminated by the advent of H.M., and his request was graciously 
granted. Next day 4} kos, 80 poles were traversed, and a halt was 
made near Didhal.’ Next day 3 kos, 90 poles were traversed, and the 
encampment was at Garhasa, Shahrukh, the landowner of Damtar, ® 560 
came and did homage: As the Hakim was in much pain, a halt was 
ordered. On the night of 7th Shahriyar, Divine month, 18th August, 
1589, that adorner of the garden of acuteness, farsighted, awakened- 
hearted, and wise-brained one, expired. He stepped aside from 
this place of trouble. He retained his senses to the last, and 
the commotion of death did not terrify him. How shall I describe 
the grief which the holy heart felt at this calamity! Though the 
grief of great and small may be comprehended, how can the state of 
that appreciative one of the banquet of enlightenment be under- 
stood! There were combined in the deceased loyalty, tact benevo- 
lence, eloquence, good looks, dignity, God-given gravity, pais 
kindness, and profound wisdom. In accordance with orders, Khwaja 





| Shahbang in 1.0. MS. 286. | 236. Perhaps al is uae eee Se 
2 Jahangir, Tazuk 291, says it was | wreny of Garhi mn ro) e 
Mahmid of Ghazni who called this | Hazara Pegi? a ae ate 
river Nain Sukh, “The delight ‘ | ? Miler Dodyal, 25 
Ae is also known as the ; a 
feu Ss Panjab Gazetteer, Ha- 5B. oa and es 290. eo 
zara district, and Elliot VI, 872 and or Dhantiir, the Dhamtaur 


LS. VIII. 365. : 
8 Sirds or Tiras in B.M, Add. 


26,247, Name omitted in 1.0. MS. 


map, lies on the right bank of the Dor 
near Naushahrah. It is some five 
miles cast of Abbottabad. 
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Shamsu-d-din and a number of others conveyed his body to Hasan! 
Abdal and committed it to earth under a dome which the Khwaja 
had made. I, Abul Fazl, the writer of the book of fortune, had 


thought that I had emerged from the thornbrake of restlessness and 





had chosen the pleasant abode of contentment and tranquillity. On 
that ® day the veil was withdrawn, and I nearly fell into the turmoil 
of agitation. He (Abu-l-Path) acquired eternal bliss and yielded up 
a borrowed life at the feet of his master. T hope that all his servants, 
whether far or near, may surrender their brief lives in his presence. 


i The king of poets, S. Paigi, wrote an elegy about Agdu-d-daulah and 


















Fath.) 





' See Elliot VI. 311 and note, 
- which states that the tomb still 
=a exists, 








f-restraint. Tt with- 
Gah aaah 


a 2 The passage is obscure, but I _ 
think A, F. means that the loss of 


deprived, him of - 













the Hakim. I give some verses from it and so empty my heart. 
(Here follow Faizi’s verses, 200 lines. Tho five lines quoted by 

Baday ini, Lowe 382, are not among them. Apparently Faizi wrote 

two poems, one about Fathullah only, and one abont him and Aba I- 


564 Next day he travelled 4% kos,° 8 poles —the road being very 





barkbasta nasdik bid he ba kharistan- 
strat jasa kthud kashin rafta.” “On 
that day the veil was removed, and I 
was nearly falling out with external 
things."’ A. F.’s remark about Abul 
Path’s not being really a subject of 


regret is paralleled by the concluding 

“lines of Faizi’s ode. This poem is 
finer than that on Kashmir and 
| shows real feeling. In the first book 
0 | of A. F.’s letters, p. 43 of the Newal 
| Kishore edition, there is a letter of 


bar to Hakim Hamam, telling him 
brother's death. It is dated 
of the Indus, 28th 
th August, 1589). It 
tus has the day 


+e 
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narrow and full of streams—and encamped at Dahakari,| Next day 


ie started at dawn and travelled 3% kos, 80 poles and halted between 
Khora * and Manikzhila, * which is a seat of the Dilazaks, Next day 
he travelled 44 kos and halted near Sherkhin. Next morning he 
travelled 4 kos and halted near the Serai of Saiyid Pir Sabz.' 
Here M. Yisuf K. took leave and returned to Kashmir. Next day 
he passed Baba Hasan Abdal and halted near the serai of Zainu-d-din 
“All. On that day he travelled At kos, 50 poles. Next morning he 
crossed the river Tarabardi,S and passed the serai of Bahadur and 


halted, The march was 3} hos. On 14th Shahryar, 24th August 1589, 565 


he travelled 4} kos and encamped by the river Indus near Atak- 
Benaves. [From Srinagar to this place is 96 kos, 77 poles. Here Zain 
K. Koka, Qasim K. and Shahbaz K. had the felicity of doing 
homage. Next day Prince Sultin Murid came with the ladies ® and 
did homage. Rai Rai Singh and many others paid their respects. On 
the 16th Sadiq K.did homage. He had according to orders hastened 
to the Presence. He was sent off to chastise the Afghans, and 
he came to Swat by the pass of Malkand. Shah Beg K., Shahim 
K., Janish Bahadur, Ahmad Beg, Takhta Beg, and other heroes joined 
him. By the power of planning and conrage, the Afghans were 
reduced to obedience, and Swid became somewhat populated. At 
this time Mir Murad, in the exercise of his duties as sazawal, 





1 Apparently it is Dastkari in B.M. 
Add. MSS. 27,247. Perhaps it is the 
Dhamuk of Elliot VI. 308 n. 3. 

2 BM. MS. 27,247 has Kahwar. 
But khar seems the proper word. 

8 Perhaps this is Manikyala, famous 
for its Buddhist tope. See I. G. TX. 
Tt seems that it was first described 
by Mountstuart Elphinistone in his 
book on Kabul. The text has ke awr- 
ang nishin ast, “ Whichis a capital.” 
But Manikyala apparently never 
yas a capital, and the reading of the 
two LO. MSS. agrees with the B.M. 
MS.,, viz. Dilaak nishin, The Cawn- 
pore ed. has “ which is a remain of 
antiquity"—ke wa gusdsht peshin ast 





If the place be really Manikyala, Ak- 
bar must have gone a good deal out of 
his way, for Manikyala lies consider- 
ably to the east. 

+ The text omits the words PirSabz, 
but the variant gives these, and they 
occur in the 1.0. MSS. Perhaps it 
is the Sawajpeer of the map, N. of 
Hasan Abdal. 

5 Apparently the I.0. MSS. have 
Abmadi, Perhaps however the Haroh 
is meant. B.M. MS, 27,247 seems to 
have Hardo, For the Haroh see 
TG 

6 They had been at Rohtas, and 
B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 states that they 


came from there. + 
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brought Shahbaz K. to Atak Benares. Sadiq K. being apprehensive ! 
that he would meet him, went off very quickly. 





1 Sadiq K. and Shahbaz were on 
bad terms and so would avoid one 
another. But there is some confu- 
sion in the account and there are 
variations in the MSS. We are told 
here that Shahbaz was being brought 
by Mir Murad to Attock. But a 
little above it is mentioned that 
Shahbaz had the happiness of doing 
homage at Attock two days before 
Sadiq. At p. 547 we see that Shah- 
baz had been escorted to Swad by 
Mir Murad. 1.0. MS. 285 and the 
Cawnpore ed. make Shahbaz go off 
quickly in order to avoid Sadiq. The 
text and I.0. MS. 236 make Sadiq 
go off quickly in order to avoid 
Shahbaz. Perhaps the Shahbaz first 
mentioned was not Shahbaz Kam- 
bhir. There was a Shahbaz K. who 
was Collector of Rewari, III. 557, 
who apparently was not the Kam- 
bhi. 
























reign, 1619-20. See Elliot VI. 867-73. 
According to Haidar Malik, it was 
he who suggested this route to the 
emperor, but it must have been well 
known to the Moghuls, as Akbar used 
it twice. Baron Hiigel’s statement 
that the Pakhlironte was not proper- 
ly opened out till the 18th century, 
Stein 83 n., does not seem to be cor- 
rect. Pakli now forms part of the 
Hazara district and is frequently 
mentioned in the Hazara Gazetteer. 
It is watered by the Siran river. It 
is also shown in the curious map of 
Kashmir prepared by Captain Gen- 
til and published in Vol. III of Lang- 
lés’ translation of Forster's Tra- 
vels, Paris 1802. Forster travelled 
by Baramiilah when leaving Kashmir 
in June-July 1783. He must have 
followed Akbar's route for most of the 
way, for he too came out at Attock, 
but he did not go through Pakli on 
account of the evil reputation of the 
inhabitants. He went by Jiddun, 
which appears to be the Gudoon of 
the map, and is to the south of Ba- 
Elphinstone II. 8 speaks of 
ibe as holding Dhant- 


- stone IT, 69. In B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 
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io 


CHAPTER OI. 
Expepition 710 AFGHANISTAN (ZApotisran). 


As H.M.’s holy design was to pacify that country and to cherish 
the old! proprietors, he on 19th Shahriyar, 31st August 1589, crossed 
over by the bridge which had been constructed below Attock. He 
marched 28° bambus and halted near the Sarai of Khairabad. The 
elephant establishment, the park of Artillery, and the great camp were 
left in Attock. Those who were wearied with the journey, and those 
who loved the shade, and their homes, expected that after such 
troublesome journies H.M. would not go to Kabul, and that his only 
design was to hunt and recreate himself on the bank of the Indus. 
On this day Shahbaz K. obtained leave to go to Swid. After three 
(days) halts he marched 3 /os, 25 bambus and halted near Hlias-gar- 
ha. News came that [Husain Pakliwal had fled. When the imperial 
officers made some representations about the large revenues of that 
territory (Paki), the clown fell into evil thoughts and went off to his 
home on the same day that the royal standards crossed the Indus. 
On this account H.M. on the 23rd made over Pakli and its neigh- 
bourhood to Husain Beg S. Umari as his fief and sent him off there. 
By the might of fortune he prevailed over it, and that land-owner 
received his chastisement. On the 27th when the camp was near 
Gorkhatra, Shih Beg came from Swad, and on the way had the bliss 





tage of always giving the Hijri date 
as well as the Persian month and 
| day. Here it says that Akbar crossed 
over on the last day of Shawwal 
(997) (81st August, 1589). Tt also 
says that the bridge was placed 
above Attock, The same MS., which 
is evidently from an earlier recen- 
sion, gives the stages of the journey 
through the Khaibar, 


1 Naw akhtan babari bimian. Ba- 
bari is properly bairi, and means old. 
Tt has nothing to do with Babur or 
with the Bauboor tribe of Elphin- 


the motive given for visiting Kabul 
was to see the ancestral home. 

2 BM, MS. Add, 27,247 has 1} 
kos, 28 poles, and this is probably 
correct, This MS. has the advan- 
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was in his fief. An order was given to the writer that he should go 
there, and give presents to the hermits. Thousands of needy persons 
566 received their portious, and the treasure-house of prayers was filled, 
On Ist Mihr, 11th September, he traversed the Khaibar and halted at 
ibe Daka, Qisim had so improved the road, which camels and horses 
used to traverse with difficulty, that carts passed through easily. 
Halt On the 4th Karam Ullah came from Malwa, and did homage near 
i Khwaja Yigit Sarai. At the stage of Safed Sang the idea of 
travelling rapidly presented itself. As the time of the autumnal ! 
. colouring of Kabul was approaching, he left the great camp under 
the charge of Prince Murad, to come on slowly, and at the close? of 
the 8th, he urged on his steed. At midday he rested near Barik 
Ab. On the way Hakim Hamam came froin Taran, and prostrated 
himself. In compassion for him H.M. said with his pearl-dropping 
tongue: “One brother has gone from the world for you, and for us, 

ten,” 



























5 Verse. 


From the point of eyesight one person is less, 
From the point of wisdom, more than thousands. 


_ When his heart had been consoled by the Shihinshah’s help, the 
<in | conveyed ‘the praise and supplications of the ruler of Turin. 
| represented that the taking of Herat and the con- 
1 were due to the blessed influence of his devotion to 


bus, and reached Barik-Ab. Before 
| reached Jajdalak, Hakim Hamam 
having come on in adyance 
mpanions on hearing of the 
brother. They remained 


are also quoted by 


a 


aoe - 
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the world’s lord. He was sending Ahmad 
of his confidants, with gifts and complim 
Jahan were following. 


‘Ali Ataliq, who was one 
pei me He and Mir Sadr 
a @ V1 i 
perform the kornish and gained athe wit ~ Vitatitee Geaee 
had passed, he renewed his journey, and on the 10th ! he slvcntaen 
Kabul by his advent. On the whole way, Turks and Tajiks came 
forward on both sides with presents and offerings, On this day too 
Mir Sadr Jahan paid his respects. From Attock-Benares to Kabul 
is 92% kos, 41 poles, and they were traversed in 21 days and 18 
marches. He took up his quarters in the citadel and enjoyed the 
gardens and the plain. He proclaimed benevolence to great and 
small, and every day, while he was in tho city, a crowd partook 
of his bounty. On the 15th Prince Murad arrived with the family 
and household. At the end of the day he came down from the 
citadel and halted at the hall which had been erected near the 
Safed Sang. At dawn, as it was a feast day, he indulged in some 
splendour, and there was a daily market of giving. Ahmad ‘Alt 
Atiliq had an audience, and presented the letter and the choice 
products of his country. Hakim Hamam represented that on 16th 
Azar of the previous year a wonderful thing had happened in Turan. 
Up to the end of the evening there were such death-cries of birds 
that even the loveless hearts of hunters were pained. At dawn 
there were seen in every field near Bukhira, ducks, swans, geese, 567 
storks, ete, lying dead or wounded or with broken breasts andseattered 
feathers. Likewise on the banks of Lake Kirak many thousand 
animals were lying dead, and persons who came from the Oxus and 
its neighbourhood made similar reports. Crowds of men with carts, 
camels and horses, carried off loads of them to their houses, and for 
six months ate their flesh, and supplied lamps with their fat. The 
Turanfan ambassador represented that ‘Abdullah K. had assembled 
able men and made enquiries. As there was no ice or snow, they 
were unable to give any explanation. Some said it appeared that 
an army of owls must have passed by. Others suggested that it 
was a hunting animal called a Sadaiq.? It was not improbable that 
such destruction of life had been caused by it. It had no equal 





1 The T, Akbari has 22 Zi-lq‘aada | 2 ane 7 a ge, pe 
. A. F has 10th Mihr | MSS, have badatg or padaigq. (eR 
ee | parently, a fabulous bird, 


(corresponding to 21st September). 
108 
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among birds for strength. They also mentioned that one of the 
birds was wearied out with flying and was panting. A chief hunts- 
man went up to it and bound it with a cuirass (Jandizarah). When 
the bird had rested, it removed the bands and flew off, and dis- 
appeared from sight. After a while the cnirass fell to the ground 
on the plain. 5 

On the 17th H.M. went to the Jahan Ara garden, and he also 
had some sport in hunting. Next day, at dawn, he went to see the 
houses of the Aimaqs. Every one of them was gratified with money 





and goods. 

On the 21st he marched from the Safed Sang plain, and halted at 
Khwaja Hasan’s garden, which was distinguished for space and 
delightsomeness, M. Sanjar, M. Bashi, Shadman, and other Hazira 
leaders, who seldom came to the city, visited the court and by the 

eh favours conferred on them emerged from their shyness. 
One of the occurrences was the giving leave to Rajah Todar 
Mal to betake himself to the fields of freedom, and then his being 
recalled. On this day a petition came from him to the effect that 
old age and sickness had prevailed over him, and that apparently 
he was near his end. He prayed for permission to resign in order 
that he might go to the bank of the Ganges, and spend his last 
breaths in remembering God. H. M. in accordance with his request 
sent an order and expressed the hope that his spirit might obtain 
1 , this means. Afterwards admonitions were sent to the 
worship of God was equal to the soothing of the 
bw better for him to give up his idea 
last breath in serving man, and to 
final journey. On the 25th Qazi 
is respects. On 2nd 
and small and 
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tint tat ee a 
g, and then returned. 

One Occurrence was the arrival of Miriim Makani. As her 
desire to behold H.M. made her uneasy, she set off for Kashmir 
and Gulbadan Begam and many other ladies accompanied hee 
Hearing that H.M. had gone to Kabul, they followed him theta 
In accordance with his excellent rule, he first sent Prince Daniel 
and some officers (to meet her) and afterwards Prince Murad, and 
finally the Prince Royal Sultan Salim. 

On the 13th he himself received her near Begram (the Kabul 
Begrim), and on the same day conveyed them to special quarters. 
There was a choice feast. 


Next day 


One of the occurrences was the expedition of Burhan-ul-Mulk 
to the Deccan and his returning unsuccessful. When the Shahin- 
shah’s order reached Khin A‘zim M. Koka, he prepared to accom- 
pany Burhan with a chosen army. As the latter had evil thoughts 
in his head he declined this. He said that the Deccanis would not 
join him on account of his having a large force, and that the pre- 
sence of an army would make an easy matter difficult. Accordingly, 
he only took with him Caghatai K., Canda K., and a few others with 
1000 horse and 300 musketeers. He came to Birar by the route of 
Kali Bhit. He left Elichpiir on right and hastened on to Danapir. 
Jahangir K. thanadar and some others came to him with fawning 
words, but their companions did not do so, and gave battle. There 
was a slight engagement. Suddenly, a bullet reached Caghatai K_ 
and he was killed. Canda was wounded and made prisoner. Bur- 
han received the retribution of his evil thoughts, and returned 
unsuccessful to Malwa. ss 

One occurrence was the birth ® of Sultan Parviz, On 19th Aban 
after 9} hours he was born in the apartment of Prince Selim by 
the daughter of Khwaja Hasan, the paternal uncle of Zain Kokal- 


tash. There was great rejoicing. 





|. Kabul. See A.N.I. 597, 2 (trans- 
| lation). 

| 2 The birth took place in Kabul. 
| Gf. Tazuk J.8 The mother's title 
was Sahib Jamal (Mistress of Beauty), 


l Shikdr-i-tushgan rama. But the 
1.0. MSS. show that the true reading 
is tishqawal, for which see Vol. I. 496, 
n. 8 of translation of ALN. Rama is 
Zama in 1.0. MS. 236, and probably 
this is right, for Zama was a village 
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(Verse.) 

569 The world’s lord gave the above name to this bright star. 
Ttis hoped that he will live and be exalted by being cherished 
by the Shahinshah. : 

On the 25th Mulla Talib-Mihtar Yari and M. Beg came back 
from Tibet and had an audience. hey brought an envoy (wakhshir) 
from there together with presents. 
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CHAPTER CII. 


Rerorn or raze Avausr Sranparps oF THE SHAHINSHAH From 
Kasur, 


H.M. enjoyed himself in Kabul and gave pleasure to small and 
great. His idea was that the active young men should behold 
the spectacle of the falling of snow, and should tread the ice, and 
that the natives of India might enjoy this. But as his might had 
confused the people of Turan, and had awakened them from the 
sleep of repose, he had compassion on them and resolved to go to 
India. He marched on 4th ! Azar (November), and camped at Safed 
Sang. On the way it appeared that a base fellow had dishonoured 
a peasant’s daughter and so he was capitally punished. Sharif 
K., * the son of M. ‘Abdu-g-Samad the calligrapher (Shiringalm), had 
been in the plot with him, and was also punished. ‘This was a lesson 
to those who are apt to go astray. On this day Qisim was appoint- 
ed governor of Kabul. On the 10th he encamped near Begram. 
It was reported to him that Raja Todar Mal had died on 28th Aban 
(8th November, 1589). His life had passed in loyalty and pru- 





= ria a y 


l The T. A. Elliot, V. 458, states | 2 Sharif was a great friend of 
that Akbar arrived in the city of | Jahangir’s, See B.517 and Price’s 
Kabul on 22 Zil-q‘aada 997 (3rd Octo- | Jahangir's Memoirs, 18; also the 
ber, 1589) and that he stayed there | Tazuk, Rogers’ translation, p. 14, ete. 
It adds that he left on The story is more fully told in the 
| Iqbalnama, which says that on the 
his stay only 1j months, 8 is probably march a man came and complained 
a mistake for 20, which appears in | that a camp follower had dishonoured 
the Newal Kishore ed. 20th Mubar- his daughter. An inquiry waaheley 
ram 998 corresponds to 19th Novem- | and the man was executed. — Sharif, 
ber 1598. A.F. says Akbar left the who was the cause of the ani ay Wee 
city on 4th Azar, which corresponds beaten with the hand (?), and put in 
to 14th or 15th November, but on that prison. He became Amir-ul-Umara- 
day he only went to Safed Sang, inthe under Jahangir. * es 
environs. On the 10th Azar or 2st | eee 
Noyember he went to Begram. pnt 


two months, 
8 Muharram, but as this would make 
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dence. When the order giving him leave arrived, he went towards 
Hardwar with a sound mind and a distressed body. The order of 
recall reached him at the pond he had made near Lahore. As he 
considered disobedience to H.M. displeasing to God, he returned, 
and died on the eleventh day (of Muharram) afterwards. He was 
the unique of the Age for uprightness, straightforwardness, courage, 
knowledge of affairs, and the administration of India. If he had not 
had bigotry, conventionalism, and spite (kinatozt), and had not 
stuck ! to his own opinions, he would have been one of the spiritually 
great. A wound was given to disinterested work (by his death), 
S| and the market of business lost its briskness. I grant that an 
honest man (didnatwar) might be found, though he would be a 
fellow-nestling with the phoenix (‘anga@), but by what charm or talisman 
could he acquire the influence (i‘timdd) which is so seldom given 
to mortals?® 

On the 13th the great tent was erected on the camp. On the 
way there was ice on the ground, and H.M. trod upon it. Many 
570 active young men followed him. As it appeared that there was 
: little wood in front, H.M. ordered that high and low should gather 

sticks. All obeyed the order, and with excellent results.* 
On this day* the Khan-Khanan (Bairam’s son ‘Abdu-r-Rahim) 
ce the Memoirs of Firdiis Ma- 

























death have been well translated by 
Mr. Lowe, p. 383. 

3 1t appears from Mrs. Rijnhart's 
book on Tibet that it isa practice 
with the Tibetans to pick up fire- 
wood on the march, and put it into 
their gowns. 
418th Azar would be about 24th No- 
vember, 1589, or 25th Muharam, 998, 
ora discussion of the question of 
translated Babur’s Memoirs see 

arterly, July and October, 


a ee eel we wear So 
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On the 15th, at Bartk Ab, news came that Rajah Bhagwant Das 


hom rei hm 
tion of Rajah Tedar al Md vie Pe 

a a al, and when he returned to his house, he 
vomited and had an attack of strangury. After five days he 
departed from this world on 3rd Azar (13th or 14th November, 1589), 
He was endowed with uprightness, weight of connsel, and courage, His 
son' Kuar Man Singh received the title of Rajah and the rank of 
5,000. It appears that H.M. had an intimation of the approaching 
ends of those two officers. When he went on expeditions he (as 
a rule) did not leave more than two high officers in the capital, and 
he had arranged that Rajah Bhagwant Das and Rajah Todar Mal 
should be in the capital of Lahore. On the very day of the march, 
Qulij K. was also sent off. On this day the mystery ® was made plain. 

One of the occurrences was the holding of a gamargha hunt in 
the plain of Arzana*(?). When the victorious standards reached 
Gandamak, the thought of the chase occurred to H.M, An order 
was given that the officers should arrange the stations. Next day 
he passed from the Bagh Wafa and came to Kishkul (?). By the 
route of Pataq he passed by the desert-dwelling Arabs,* and to 
every one of them were money and goods distributed. From there 
he came to the village of Bihar, which was inhabited in the time of 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni, and he ordered that it should be revived, 
and that a fort should be made there. He gave it the name of 
Shahbaz (variant Saha). On this day Shah Beg K. arrived from 
Swad and was graciously received. On the 19th, N‘iamat K. died. 
He had the title of Mulla Mir ® and led a good life. On account of 


8 There are several names of places 
in this paragraph which I cannot 
identify. Gandamak of course is 


| That is, the adopted son. It | 
appears from the Iqbalnama that he | 
was really Bhagwan’s brother's son. | 
2 This refers to p. 587 where we | well known. 
are told that Qulij K. was put in | + The ‘Arab (ys) is mentioned as 
charge of Lahore along with the two | 4 wild tribe in Afghanistan, uM. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This was contrary to the 408. 


6 B, 542. He was a physician, and 
belonged to Herat. 


Rajahs.. 
usual practice of only leaving two 
officers in charge, and the change is 
attributed by A. I’. to Akbar’s pre- 
monition that they would die. 
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“ 
his intelligence he held the high office of Bakiwal Begi (superinten- 
dent of kitchen). 
Also during this year Midhi Singh was sent off in order that 
he might assist Qulij K. in administrative and financial matters. 
Next day H.M. encamped near Walid (?). On the way he enjoyed 
yiatt himself in the Bagh Safa garden. Next day he halted. Khwaja 
Shamsu-d-din was raised to the office of Diwaén, and so had new 
honour conferred on him, All the officers were sent off in order 
that they might go to their stations and properly guard them. On 
one side was Nimla,! and on the other side Daka,’ which is 
571a distance of twelve kos. And the beasts were driven from the 
mountains to the plain of Arzana. When the enclosures (jirgaha) 
had been completed, H.M., along with the princes and some intimates, 
enjoyed the pleasure of hunting on the 27th (Azar = 6th or 7th 
December). The sport was excellently carried out. On 1st Dai he 
reached Jalalabad. On the way he visited the Lamghinat. He passed 
from the timan of Sandaur to Mas‘aiidabad. ' 
One of the occurrences was a supplication from Muhammad 
* Zaman. When ‘Abdullah K. seized Kulab, Shahrukh’s son, who 
was so called, was made prisoner, and died in confinement. At this 
time a pretender (dasténfaroshi) gave himself out in Qaritagin as 
Muhammad Zamin.® He represented that Khwaja Kilan Khwaja, the 
a Jiibari,* out of kindness to the exalted family, saved 
hose who h inted after his life. Another youth had died 
Se Be Wy ‘ 

















2 Apparently, the hunting-ground 

“was north of the Kabul river. ‘That 

river would form one side of the 

| enclosure, and perhaps the Surkh 
er. 


‘Lowe, 366 and 
Wn was an impos- 
ing Qisim 
TIL. 65 
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in his place. In th 


at hill-country a co i 
i 'y mmotion arose, and Kialab 


other places became involved in it. Mahmid Sultan got 
ae an army pad came to do battle, but was wounded andl put to 
ight. Allah Dad Beg and Niram Beg were killed. On the 2nd 
his petition arrived, accompanied by the heads (of the abovenamed 
ee eh aan homble and supplicating expressions it stated 
1e had been delivered from the place of danger by the 
goodness of the Khwaja Kilan Khwaja he had come to India, 
and had, after the manner of the liberated, brightened his forehead 
by prostration at the holy threshold. As he had sworn to the 
Khwaja that he would notreveal his identity during the latter’s lifetime, 
he had not told his adventures to H.M., but had gone to the Hijaz. 
Now he had come home and was making war on the Uzbegs, and 
was wielding the sword of the world’s lord. If H.M, would help 
him, he could easily sit on his throne. Though the story did not - 
appear to theShahinshah to be true, he made the envoys hopeful 
and said, “ | have made a treaty of concord with the ruler of Turan, 
and my greatness does not allow of my fighting him; it will be 
better for you to come to court.” He then dismissed the envoys 
with favours, and sent some money and goods along with them, and 
was the means of his (M. Zamin) prosperity. 

On the 9th he encamped near Allah Baga. Qazi “Ali, who had 
been put in prison at the instigation of Rajah Todar Mal, was 
released. Though he was unique! for honesty, yet he had failed 
on account of the high fortune of his enemies. When his helpless- 
ness was made clear, H.M. showed him favour. On the 12th he 
encamped at Barik Ab at the Khwaja Yaqut Serai. 

An occurrence was the bestowal of the Vakilship on the Khan- 
Khanan. As ability and disinterestedness shone on his forehead, he 
waa: on the 13th, raised to this post and Jaunpir was made his fief. 
Gujarat was taken from him and given to the Khan A’gim,* from 
whom Malwa was taken and given to Shihabu-d-din Ahmad. On 572 
the 15th a daughter was born in Lahore to Prince Salim by the 





i But see Baday ani, Lowe, 364. The Iqbalnama speaks of ne Bese nag 


35th year and says he hailed from Mashhad, B.M. M.S. Add. 27; 
s, Mulla Qutbi-d-din Jalga. 
2 Badayint says he spitefully laid Malwa was' 


him. 


te when it was taken from 
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daughter of Dariya Malbhas.' H.M. gave her the name of Danlat 
isa. 
i One of the occurrences was that H.M. met with an accident and 
was hurt. On the 18th the camp was at Daka, and while hunting, a 
hyena came in sight. In that stony place H.M. rode after it, His 
horse stumbled * (?) and he fell from his saddle, and his face struck 
the stones. High and low received heart-breaking wounds. The 
lion-hearted one, by God’s aid, summoned up strength, and bound 
up the wounds. The spectators were nearly dying, but H.M. com- 
forted them by encouraging words. Hakim ‘Ali of Gilain plastered 
the wounds with oil which he had got from Indian"physicians, and 
ou the same day there was an improvement. ‘The grandees were of 
opinion that he should stay where he was for some days, but he 
wisely went on, He was carried in a litter, My elder brother S. 


tha days this, Narain Misr ° had died 

in Attock, and Bhim Nath in Jalalabad. These two physicians were 
celebrated throughout India. Casters of omens at court were 
ogardit the an evidence that H.M. would have 

r : he 25th he recovered, and sat in the 

c luced a wonderful 

was about to take 

one’s slumber is 

re—which is the 

not “content save 

empty-handed, 


end, died.” Here 


felon his head,” 


[qbalnama “ Tskan- 


1 ‘ipped. 
I gr, but the 
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ud ch Se a ain 
to go to Kabul Ais ee vi oe . iets kee 

5 me elving admirable counsels, Takhta Beg 
received the fief of Ghaznin and was allowed leave, 

; One of the occurrences was the conquest of Bunir. The vie- 
torious soldiers went off to punish the Yasafzais, but on account of 
the strength of the country they could not get there. At this time 
a petition of Shahbazcame from Swad. On Ist Bahman (11th January, 
1590), when there was no intention of fighting, H.M. appeared at 
dawn in a dream and directed an engagement. Shahbaz obeyed 
and obtained a victory. The country came into possession, and 
many of the illfated were slain. ‘Ali Muh. Alif delivered up his 
short life in good service, : f 

On the 10th H.M. crossed the Indus by a bridge, and ordered 
the bakhshis to cross over the soldiers, division by division (cauki 
ba canki). Husain Beg S. ‘Umari came with presents from Pakli, 
and received favours. On this day the writer of the book of fortune 
became somewhat deranged and fell into great grief. News came 
that in Lahore on the Sth (Bahman = 15th January, 1590) the mistress 
of the auspicious lineage and the lady of the family of chastity, to 
wit, his loving mother, had departed from the unstable world to the 
heavenly realm. 


Verse. 


When my mother has gone beneath the earth, 

If I throw dust (hak) on my head, what harm (ba) is there ? 

I know that by this increase of tumult L 

Thou wilt not come whence thou hast gone. 

But what shall I do, for I am impatient. 

I deceive myself by a subterfuge. 

You ought to have packed up the goods of life and acaampaniied 
her on that journey. Apparently owing to my imperfection 
such was not heaven’s decree, and I had to remain bewil- 
dered in the stony tract of impatience. 


Verse. 


Hundreds of thousands of eyes were needed for my heart’s anguish 
That in solitude I might weep with each one of them. 
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Where was the auspicious sentiment of styling as the “ restora- 
tion of a deposit” the claim for the restitution of a present, and so 
not becoming mad at the act of God? yet I possessed, by the power 
of wisdom, a magazine of advices, and I used to practise the distri- 
bution of consolation! ‘The sympathetic sovereign cast the shadow 
of his favour over me, and these words issued from his pearl-laden 
tongue: “If (other) inhabitants of the world possessed the grace 
of permanency, and only one took the path of annihilation, there 


574 would be no cure for intelligent friends in patience and resignation. 


But since no one remains long in this inn, why should one suffer the 
reproach of impatience.” My heart was comforted by these cordial 
‘worda,! and I undertook what was proper for the time. : 

On the 22nd he encamped at the Sarai of Zainu-d-din ‘Ali, and 
spent two days in the pleasure of hunting. Next day he halted at 
Hasan Abdal. He visited the grave of Abu-l-fath and gave vent to 
his grief. On the 24th Khwajagi Muhammed Husain left from this 
station to go to Kabul. On 2nd Isfandarmuz, near Kahuriya news 
came of the death of Rajah Gopal Jadiin. He had been appointed 





1 A.B.’s father, and presumably his but no one lives long in the caravan- 
mother also, came to Lahore in May, serai of the world, and hence the 
1586, She belonged to a Quraysh afflicted do well to accept consola- 
family and apparently was a daugh- tion.” I conceive the meaning to 
ter or other near relative of Mir be: “ [f permanence were the general 

Rafiu-ud-din Safavi of Tj. Cf. B. lot, and your mother’s death an ex- 
XVI and J. IIT, 446. A.F. does not ception, then there would be no means 
her name. Blochmann quotes of consoling you, but since all must 

: B und puts the die, why subject yourself to the re- 

I proach of impatience?” “The M‘aas- 

ur merely quotes the words II. 610 

and gives no explanation, but T am 

the author of the 
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oe een Bee sa died in the city of Biana. On 
ene itis hee Fi 7 pes it was reported to him that Mas- 
As it was the rts seas eh bee a stein mae es 
Fe ee pa sea Bs iriam-Makéni oxprsssad the wish that 

some time in this fort. He replied that honour 
did not allow that he should be in comfort, and the world in 
trouble. On the 12th he enjoyed a gamargha hunt in the 
neighbourhood. On the 16th he crossed the Jhelam after making 
bridges in two~ places near Rasilpir. On the 20th, while he was 
encamped near Hilin, he met with an accident, and the world was 
plunged into grief. It was the turn of the elephant Malil® Rai. 
On account of his bad disposition and of his being mast, H.M, 
mounted on a female elephant, and advanced * thereon. Before he had 
put his foot into the kalawa (the rope which forms the mahont’s 
stirrup) the furious animal ran at the female. The royal rider fell 
to the ground (threw himself off %). Though the Divine Protector 
made the turbulent brute blind, and took him to the other side, yet 
the fall produced some insensibility in His Majesty. 


Verse. 


I went to the elephant to slay him with my sword. 
He said, “ Hear first my excellent excuse : 

“ Pm not the Harth-Ox that I can carry the world, 
Nor the fourth heaven that I can draw the sun.” 


At the time none of the devoted followers was able to be pre- 
gent. There was a wonderful exhibition of destiny. How could 
harm accrue to one who beli 
had been no impropriety th 
retribution. Nor had he tro 
might be taken as an awakening message. 


at the thing could be considered as a 
d the path of negligence so that this 
If the might of God be 





i Text Rahnas. 

2 The making of two 
is a ferry on the J helam. ; 

8 Perhaps Malal Rii, i.e. 
to his disposition. 

4 Bar fardz-i-an 
the female elephant. 
attack a female. 


bridges is referred to again at p, 676, line 5. Hilan 
See B. 127 and note, and also 360. 
“Sulky,” is not the elephant’s name, but refers 


bardmid. Perhaps this means, Came on to the neck of 
Tt is supposed that no elephant, however mast, will 


eved justly and walked wisely? There 
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considered and the instances of former saints, this apparently diffi- 

cult circumstance becomes easy. It will become still easier if we 
consider with farsceing eyes the ups and downs of affairs. In a short 
time, H.M. came to himself, and by the power of God he brought 

the steed of his fortune into the arena. Though he had received 
wounds in the previous fall (that at Daka), this was more serious. 
575 Sedition-mongers spread improper reports, and many remote par- 
ganas were plundered.! When he came to his camp, he was in great 
pain. Physicians assembled, and held a consultation. He did not 
approve of any of their remedies, and said, “ Apparently, it will be 
good to let blood.” Skilful men opened the vein of his arm, and, 
immediately, he obtained relief. Out of wisdom he did not halt, 
but crossed the Cinab by the two bridges at the passage of Bini 
Kabin. Next morning he recovered, and went on by elephant. Next 

day he was attacked on the road by a pain in his abdomen, and for 

a time his servants were distressed. He soon got well. On the 25th 
near Amnibad, Qulij K. and Madhi Singh did homage. From the 
day that he crossed the Cinab, every day crowds of servants came 
and paid their respects. At this stage many had this bliss. On the 
29th at two kos from Lahore he held an elephant review. ‘To every 
0 them he gave something to eat. When the turn of one of 

I hat it appeared that the driver was a slave.® 

i fact. The elephant refrained 
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CHAPTER CIEL. 


BrGinnine or rae 35TH YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT, THE 
YEAR BaHMAN oF tHE THIRD Oyen, 


Mi that delightful plain, where he had the design of enterin; 
ihe city and was looking for the chosen hour, the drums of the Now" 
Year beat high, and a new joy filled the brain of the Age. Spring 
came with exultant face, and brought news of the happiness of the 
State. hough the officers were sent off to adorn the reception-hall 
in the city, yet that pleasant plain was also decked ont. 


(Verse.) 

On the night of Wednesday, l4th Jamada-al-awwal 998 (10th 
or llth March 1590), after 10 hours and 57 minutes, the Lord of 
Lights cast his rays on the Sign Aries, and the eleventh year of the 
third cycle began. ‘he world’s lord gave a higher rank to justice 
and liberality, and the face of joy assumed new splendour. On 2nd 
Farwardin he entered the city. From Kabul to Lahore he tra- 
versed 196 kos, 28 poles, in four months less by two days, and in 53 
marches. ‘The whole expedition lasted 10 months, 14 days. He 576 
sat on his throne, and prosperity unveiled her countenance. A 
new day was added to the New Year’s day, and a new Spring to 
the Spring. Every day, a grandee presided at a feast, and there 
was various joy. On the 10th M. Yisuf came from Kashmir, and 
paid his respects. 

One of the occurrences was that Muhammad Zamin gained a 
victory over ‘Abdu-l-Mimin Sultan, the son of the ruler of Turan. 
As he claimed to be the son of M. Shahrukh, and regarded himself 
as one of the loyal servants of the court, he soon gathered together 
a number of men. He defeated! many of the Uzbegs. ‘Abdu-l-Ma- 





| 
i It seems to me that the text is joined M. Zaman to defeat ‘Abdu-l- 
wrongly pointed. According to it Mimin. 
the meaning is that many Uzbegs — 
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min marched out to fight with him, and sent on ahead ‘Abbis Sultan, 
Dastam Be, and Hamid Qarawal and others. They crossed the Ami 
and made a stockade at Jargan Kilab. ‘They thought that the 
strength of the defiles would be their protection. M. Zaman engaged 
this advance force and defeated it. In the pursuit, he got near 
‘Abdu-l-Mimin, and he was nearly being caught. He escaped by 


4 the help of well-wishers. 
At this time the peshkash (presents) of Rajah Man Singh ar- 


eh al 


rived. When he was sent from the court to the province of Bihar, he 
ainited ability with courage, and genius with strenuous action. By 
H.M.’s fortune he administered the province excellently. The re- 
fractory became obedient. Piran Mal of Gidhaur embarked upon 
presumption and self-will. The Rajah hastened to his dwelling, 
and obtained much plunder. Piran Mal could not preserve the fort 
which he had regarded as his protection in the day of calamity. 
The turbulence of his intoxication ended in the lassitude of crop- 
sickness. He had resort to entreaties, and asked for protection. He 
produced! noted elephants and choice goods, and uttered thanks- 
givings. He gave his daughter in marriage to the Rajah’s brother 
Candra Bhan. From there he proceeded to attack Rajah Singrim. 
He submitted and came forward in a proper manner, and presented 
elephants and rarities. The Rajah returned to Patna, and from 
there made an expedition against Anant* Cerih(?). He obtained 
pat /p under. At this time his son Jagat Singh did good service. 
‘eopin, tch and ward in the town of Bihar. Suddenly 
ena the wicked, who were among the 
the arm of strife. They went by 
v and P urnea. From there they 
t courage, and came to 
battle, and Far- 














the enemy did not see 
ae t Singh pursued 
ed th fx; 
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them, and their collections fell into his hands. 

valuable parts of the plunder and 54 elephants t 

produced before H.M. on the 23rd (Farwardin). 
On the 26th! Padre Firmiliiin came 


Tho Rajah sent the 
0 court. They were 


to court from the port of 


(roa, Owing to ,H.M.’s appreciativeness, he received high honour, 





1 26th Parwardin 998 corresponds 
to about 6th April, 1590. TI believe 
the Padre in question to be Leon 
Grimon who was a sub-deacon of the 
Greek Church. Perhaps A. F. wrote 
wa10,5 Qarmiliyiin and the Q has been 
changed into an F. The mention of 
the Padre’s being employed to trans. 
late Greek books seems to point to 
his being a Greek, and we know from 
Du Jarrie IIT. 147 that Grimon was 
ofthat nation. Du Jarric adds that 
he was skilled in Persian and Tuark- 
ish. The passage has been trans- 
lated in Elliot VI. 85. See also Gen- 
eral Maclagan’s paper on Jesuit Mis- 
sions to Akbar, A.S.B.J. for 1896, 
p. 42. The mention of China goods 
may also point to Leo Grimon, for 
he seems to have come from China. 
He was long at Akbar's court, and 
married in Agra or Lahore. He 
accompanied Benedict Goes in Feb- 
ruary, 1603, as far as Kabul, if not to 
Yarkand, Maclagan quotes Yule as 
saying that Grimon returned from 
Kabul, but Du Jarric says he went as 
far as Yarkand. The question how- 
ever of who Padre Firmiltan was is 
not free from doubt. A.F. speaks in 
text of his coming from Goa, but it 
would appear from the Father Pro- 
vincial’s letter that Grimon did not 
come from Goa in the first instance. 
Tt speaks of Grimon’s turning aside to 
the Mogul’s court while returning to 
his own country and of Grimon’s com- 


110 


ing to Goa from the court. Moreover 
one would not expect a sub-deacon to 
becalled a Padre, and Farmilian is not 
avery likely corruption of Leo Gri- 
mon. The name really resembles 
more that of Edward Leioton, Mac- 
lagan, p.6, But then Leioton did not 
come to Lahore till 1591 and Padre 
Pirmilfiin’s visit was in April 1950 . 
Moreover, Leioton was accompanied 
by another father, and we should ex- 
pect him to be also named by ALF. 
Possibly, A. F. has mixed up the two 
men Leioton and Grimon. Iam in- 
clined to think that the visit in ques- 
tion was Grimon’s second visit. He 
was Akbar's envoy to Goa, and 
may have returned from there early 
in 1590, and alone, or at least 
before Fathers Leioton and Du Vega 
arrived. Unfortunately neither 
Akbar's parwana, or safe-conduct, 
to Grimon, nor his letter to the 
Fathers, contains the year of writing. 
The letter only says, “ At the com- 
mencement of the moon of June.” 
The safe-conduct speaks of the 
Khan-Khanan's having been directed 
to look after the safety of the Fathers. 
This must refer to the time when 
the Khan-Khhanan was in charge of 
Gujarat, but we know that he, ie. 
‘Abdu-r-Rahim, the son of Bairam, 
was with Akbar near Kabul about 
the end of November, 1589, and that 
on the 13th Dai, ie. 23rd December, 
1589, he was made Prime-Minister. 
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He possessed abundance of sense and knowledge. H.M. made over 
: some quick-witted and intellectual persons to be instructed by him 


in order that the translation of Greek books might be carried out. 
Varieties of knowledge ‘were acquired. Also a large number of Fir- 
inghis and Armenians arrived and brought with them China cloths 
and other goods of that country. Some time was spent in admiring 
them. 

One of the occurrences was the disturbance of Pakli, A pro- 
prietor named Hindal crudely assumed the title of Sultim Nasir, and 
was joined by some wicked men. Husain Beg 8. ‘Umari’s men did 
q not behave courageously, and so Hindal took possession of Pakli. 
i H.M. on the 28th ordered Husain to march with many Aimags of 
Badakhshin. In a short time he inflicted punishment (on Hindal). 
On 1 Ardibihisht Shah Quli K. Mahram was sent to Mewat. When 
H.M. fell from the elephant, some Shaikawati Rajpits indulged in 
evil thoughts, and though their leaders were gathering bliss in H.M.’s 
service, they plundered Birath,' while a party of them oppressed 
Rewari. Shahbaz® K. the collector of that territory behaved in a 
cowardly manner, and went off to Kil (Allyghar). Diala® (7) rose 
up to plunder, near Mirtha. On hearing this, Shah Quli was sent 




















Viceroy, whereas what we have, 
Maclagan 61, is a letter to the 
Fathers. I note here that n. 3, of 
Maclagan, p. 63, stating that Akbar 
returned to Lahore in October 1590, 
is incorrect. He returned from 
| Kashmir and Kabul early in 1590 
Lahore city on the day 
Year, viz. 2nd Farwardin 
March, 1590. See Noer's 


er 


1? 


4 
. 
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there to chastise the evil-doers, In a short time the thorn of sedi. 


tion was uprooted, and th i 
received favour, and ae legs a ‘ 
as alaur, i 
showed recalcitrancy, the Khan-Khanan eS, wee 
MetitelNane tt > Rhan-Kb gave his home to another 
er. After some time he came to court, and al i 

upon H.M. Ags repentance was read on his fi head a ae 

I is fo 
his old home to him.t = 
ee On the 20th the lunar weighment took place. HM, was weighed 
against eight articles, and the needy were gratified. On 2nd Khur 
ae Bain ts Koka was exalted by being made the guardian of Prince 

‘arviz. That new fruit of the gurden of dominion was sent to his 
house.® 

On the 4th a great boon was granted by H.M., and numbers of 

men were comforted. On account of the extent of cultivation, and 
the goodness of the administration, prices fell very low, and many 
cultivators were unable to pay the government revenue, In the 
provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Delhi, and the Sarkars of Saha- 578 
ranpur and Budaon, one-eighth was remitted, and in Sarkars Sirhind 
and Hisar one-tenth. In the Khalsa (exchequer or crown-lands) 
this came to 7 krors, 97 lakhs, 81,800 dams. On the 5th a girl® was 
born to Prince Daniel by the danghter of Sultan Khwaja. It is to 
be hoped that she will become a great lady of the age, and that her 
advent may increase auspiciousness. On the 10th, Pakli was given 
to the old proprietor.‘ A long time ago, he had come with his family 
to court, and had felt ashamed of his former misconduct. At this 
time news came that Husain® Beg had on account of ignorance en- 
tered the mountain defiles, and that the wicked Hindal had prevailed 
against him, H.M. meditated sending another force under the 





1 See B. 493 and 622, and A. N. 6 The name of this daughter is 
Ill. 472. He had behaved badly not given, A sister was born in the 
when the Khan-Khanan was march- 37th year and called S‘atda Bana 
ing to Gujarat. His son Pahar was Begam. Altogether Daniel had four 
executed by Jahangir for matricide. daughters, A. N, III. 837. 


ii i is i Husain. 
Tiwuk translation, I. 353, and also + This is Sultan 
Errata, do., p- 458. 5 'This is Husain Beg S. Umart. 


2 The Iqbalnaéma says the prince He was afterwards cruelly put to 
was made over to Zain K.'s mother death by Jahangir. 
who had been Akbar’s nurse. Par- 
yiz's mother was Zain K.’s cousin. { 
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charge of a qualified person. At this time Prince Selim begged for 

Husain’s ' forgiveness and H.M. granted his request. He having 

gained his object, went home. On the 14th, Dhara s. Rajah Todar 
| Mal came from Jaunpiir and had an andience, and presented his 
j ; father’s servants, ‘They were suitably rewarded. 
| On the 28th the envoy of ‘Abdu-l-Mimin Sultan was drowned. 
q In crossing the Jehlam his boat sank in a whirlpool. Though the 
| letter was not read, some persons represented that in the intoxica- 
tion of youth he had demanded the Badakhshan Aimaqs who had 
! gone to court. Apparently® the celestial managers were guiding 
i that infatuated one. Also on this day Khwajagi Muh. Husain and 
Khwaja ‘Abdu-g-Samad Kashi came from Kabul, and had the joy of 
performing kornish. 
i One of the occurrences was the fall of rain at the wish of H. M. 
For some days there had been no rain, and the feeble-hearted were 
distressed. One of his intimates represented that if a request were 
made of the Almighty, it would be very proper. H.M. replied that 
the Creator well knew what was good for his servants, and added some 











! The Sultan Husain of Pakli. 

2 Akbar refers to this in his letter 
to ‘Abdullah, infra, p. 706. A note 
to the Newal Kishore ed. of A. F.’s 
letters says that Akbar had th 


accordance with the secret desire of 
Akbar. Probably it was an act of 
insolence for ‘Abdu-l-Maimin to 

| write direct to Akbar, instead of 
| through his father. See also infra 
| 588, last paragraph. Yet Akbar 

| ved an embassy from Khnda- 
bea the Governor of Khurasin 

q 3 
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words which bore! the character of knowledge. he other repeated 
his entreaties, and increased his wishes. H.M, accepted his ae 
and on 8 Tir engaged in prayer. In a short time there was a down- 
pour, and the world was refreshed, 

On the 8th (June 1590) the Khan A‘ 
Ahmadabad. At the end of last year Gujar; 
the Khan-Khanan and given to him, He, 


zim M. Koka came to 
at had been taken from 
thinking that Malwa might 
be better, delayed to go there and petitioned the court. When he 
came to his senses he went off there, and made proper arrangements, 

One of the occurrences was the punishment of the crooked 
Kashmiris. On the 16th, Husain, Muhammad, Abizaid Ghazi, Lohan 
Cak, Husain Déy fled from the court with evil intentions. They 
went by Jammi to the hill-country and took refuge with ‘Ali Rina. 
Before they had taken any other steps, the Kashmir officers seized 579 
them, and executed * them in the city (Srinagar). It was a source 
of instruction to foolish thinkers. At this time Qazi ® ‘Ali was made 
Nazir Biyitat. Though Sadiq was a skilful major-dorno (Mir Saman), 
and Khwaja Ghiasu-d-din * Beg was diwan, yet as in every depart- 
ment there was much income and expenditure, the more help there 
was, the better for the work. On this account that skilful and 
honest man was appointed to this duty. As there was incompati- 
bility between Qulij and Sadiq K., an order was given that Qulij K. 
should not interfere in the work of the Biyatat. 

One of the occurrences was the fall of rain at the request of the 
Shihinshah. Astronomers had represented that on the 28rd * there 





1 The text has a negative bar- 
natabid, but this is surely wrong. 

2 Add. 27,247 says 16 Tir = Sun- 
day 4 Ramazan. This would be 27th 
June 1890. It adds that the execu- 
tion took place in Srinagar and by 
Akbar’s orders, and that the heads 
were sent tocourt. There were four 
men executed, 

8 This is Qazi ‘Ali Bagdad, the 
settlement officer of Kashmir. 

4 B.508. He was father of Nar 
Jahan and is better known as ‘Itim- 
adu-d-daula. 





6 23 Amardad = Istor 2nd August, 
1590, The date however is doubt- 
ful. There is the variant 28th and 
1.0. MS. has hashtam, 8th. This 
looks more likely to be correct as 
shortly below we have the 18th 
mentioned. But hashtam is written 
yery like bistam, and perhaps this is 
the true date as L’Art de verifier les 
dates says there was an annular 
eclipse of the sun on 81st July, 1590. 
‘The account of the affair is differently 
worded in Add. 27,247, It is there 
said that some days previously Akbar 
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would be a total eclipse of the sun, The skilled scientists of India 
said that if there were rain seven days before or after, no harm would 
occur from the eclipse. Though they tried, they were unsuccessful 
(in producing rain). They were ashamed and retired. When the 
time arrived, H.M. applied himself to supplications to the Incom- 
pavable Deity. In a moment (?) clouds gathered, and there was rain 
until that hour passed away. A world was amazed, H.M. said: 
«The Almighty has accepted the petition of this suppliant, and has 
cast a veil over the boastful astronomers. If their statement had 
been true, the darkness would have increased.” 

On the 13th Sharif came from Malwa, and did homage. 

One occurrence was the marriage of ‘Abdu-r-Rahman. Inas- 
much as H.M, exalts the writer by varied favours, he wished that 
his son—who showed quickness and reverence—should be married 
to one of the good court-families. On the 28th he was united to the 
niece (brother’s daughter) of S‘aidat Yarkoka who was distinguished 
for her chastity. ‘Chere was a joyous time. I hope that God will 
open the springs of bounty, and that there will be increase of seed | 
together with auspiciousness and prosperity. On the 30th Qasim 
©Ali came from Khairabad, and had an audience. 

One? of the occurrences was the return of the victorious 
soldiers from Orissa after making a peace there. When the province 
of Bihar had been settled by the ability of Rajah Man Singh, and 
the refactory had been reduced to obedience, he at the close of the 
previous year set before himself the conquest of Orissa by the route 
of Jharkhand. He halted near Bhagalpir, and made proposals to 
S‘aid K., the Governor of Bengul, and asked him to accompany him. 
580 He, on account of the near approach of the rains, referred the matter 
to another time. The Rajah, who understood his business, set out 





clouds the sun was still bright. Ap- 
parently this alludes to the fact that 
the eclipse was not total, and the 
darkness not complete. This MS. 
does not give any date for the eclipse. 
1 ‘Abdu-r-Rahman was then 20. 
| He had a son, Bishotan, by Staddat 
 Yar's niece. 
2 This paragraph is translated in 


said it would be good if rain came 
at the time of the eclipse, and hid 
it. So A. F. was ordered to as- 
semble the Brahmans and see if they 
could bring about the rain. ‘hey 


thi 
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Se a seed year by the route of Bardwan Pahar K. 
: nkali, Rai Patr Das joined him from Bengal wi : 
artillery, They encamped in Jahanaba a 1 Bengal with the 
i tale teh Pp jahanabad. The idea was that when 
BIH SCRE AB ES) S‘aid, Makhgiis, and the landholders ld joi 

Qutli, who was raisin the head of pr ion i Pe ie 
Dharpir 25 kos fr : : nO Presonpen ae 
Bahadu * Karak sp ie army, and prepared for battle. He sent 
- h with a large force to Raipir.2 The Rajah sent an 
sy wnt Ja Sigh ad the wate Bei Kh tok 
lulled the inex sate d cane ee 
neleteam ce i ce H Ea, carelessness, and then asked for 
"Se rete, k ce i he xm ad, whl Jagat was slumbering from 
nee oe ee : i bee ss Qutla suddenly fell upon him with a 
d a prevailed over him. Qutli sent Jalal and many 
brave men under the command of ‘Umar, the brother’s son of Miri, 
and oe of Kasi, and Khwaja ‘Isa Vakil. Though the landholder 
Hamir warned Jagat of Bahadur’s craft and of the dispatch of an 
army to his assistance, he did not accept the news. After thousands 
of efforts he sent (was induced to send) some scouts. The enemy 
entered a forest, and having left their tents and baggage there they 
hastened on by hidden ways. The short-sighted men who had gone 
ahead represented that the enemy had encamped, and so increased 
Jagat’s carelessness. At the end of the day the enemy arrived. 
Owing to the breaking of the thread of deliberation and arrange- 
ment, most of the men fled without fighting. A few stood their 
ground and fought. Bika Rahtor, Mohesh Das, Nari Caran bravely 
sacrificed their lives. Though the imperial army was defeated, yet 
‘Umar K., Mira, and the sons of Humayiin Quli with some of their 
relations were killed. Hamir brought away that infatuated young 
man and took him to his quarters at Bishanpir.* A report arose that 
he was killed. The Rajah held a council, and considered how to 
remedy matters. Most gave it as their opinion that it was proper 
to return to Selimaibad, where the families of the soldiers were, and 
there to prepare for battle. Man Singh replied that to retreat was to 
encourage the enemy and to give up the undertaking. He called 





a an ‘ | 

112 in the Sarkar of Jalesar, It is 
| described as having a strong fort. 

| 8 In the Bankura district. 


! In Hugli district, on the Dhal- 


kishor. 
2 Perhaps the Raipar of J. 11. 
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for equipments and resolved upon fighting. At this time the for- 
tune of the Shahinshah declared itself. After ten days Qutlii died, 
He was ill, and the cup of his life soon ran over. Khwaja ‘Isa made 
his young son Nasir the chief, and the success of the Afghans 
somewhat declined. They had recourse to flatteries and cajolery, 
andsought for peace. The army accepted their overtures on account 
of distress of mind and the heavy rains. An agreement was made 
that the khutba and coinage should be in the name of the Shahinshah, 
58land that the Afghans would be obedient and serviceable. Also 
that Jagannath, which is a famous temple, and its environs should 
be made crown-land, and that no harm would happen to the loyal 
zamindars. Out of opportunism and fraud they subscribed to all 
this (hat sipardand). On 4 Shahriyar Khwaja ‘Isi brought Qutli’s 
son to the Rajah, and presented 150 elephants and other choico 
articles. Man Singh encouraged him and returned to Behar. 
On the 23rd M. Yisuf K. got leave to return to Kashmir. H.M. 
went as far as the first stage and imparted various counsels to him. 
On the 3rd Zain Koka was sent to the northern mountains. 
As the landholders there, on account of the strength of their coun- 
try, and their littleness of understanding, were becoming recal- 
citrant, that good officer was sent off with a large force. On 20 Mihr 
Tardi K. came from his fief, and had an audience. Qn the 23rd Mir 
after 3 hours, 13 minutes, a danghter was born to Prince Selim by 
the daughter of Kishi! Rahtor. H.M. called her Bihar Banu. On 
the same night a daughter was born to the Prince by the Mota 
Rajah’ r. H.M. gave her the name of Begam ® Sultan. 
ecurrences was the departure of Miriam Makani 
ppir* (Sikri). She had travelled rapidly 
from a desire to behold the Shahinshah, 





months previously, to see her son, and 
also in hopes of seeing Kashmir. 
Gulbadan Begum was with her. But 
ing that her son was marching 
bul she went there and they 
e Afghanistan). 
No doubt she 








# 


* 


ss 18th the Khan-Khinan had a third son. He had always 


was in Gujarat, H.M. said one night to the writer 
write the firmin styling * him Khin-Khanan, say 
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this idea was frustrated, she took leaye on the 24th (Mihr— about 
10 October, 1589) to look after her household affairs. On the 28th 
H.M. travelled the first stage out of respects to her, and having 
spent the night there he took leave next day. The prince-royal was 
directed to accompany her for several stages. On 2 Abin ‘Arif 
the son of Sharif K. was killed in Agra. His women were angry 
with him on account of his bad behaviour, and killed him while he 
was intoxicated : they received the retribution of their conduct. On 
the third the solar weighment took place, and H.M. was weighed 
against twelve articles. There was a proclamation of liberality, 
and small and great obtained their desires. On the 7th, Rai Rai 
Singh was sent off to Bikanir, and Masihu-l-Mulk ! came from Gujarat. 
On the 11th a son was born to Prince Murad by the daughter of the 
Khan A’zim, and received from H.M the name of ‘Alam Sultan. On > 
7th Azar Medni Rai arrived from Gujarat. Among his presents 
were a deer and a leopard (Ywz). The deer had been left in a snare, 
The leopard made a spring, and was caught by the feet, while the _ 
deer was bewildered and caught. ‘hy 
In the feast of this month, sense-increasing wine was drunk, : 
Mir Sadr Jahan Mufti and Mir ‘Abdu-1-Hai the Mir ‘Ad1 also qu 
their cups. This verse was quoted by H.M. 
























Verse. 

In the era of the fault-forgiving king vada 

The Qazi drained flagons, the Mufti quaffed cups. Tats 

On the 15th Ahmad ‘Ali Ataliq the Turanian ambassador died. 
Untimely eating made him ill, and want of abstinence added 

sickness. He had a large share of knowledge and sen: 









a son, and had been impatient in his seeking for one 










+ 






1 B. 543. He was Murad’s physi- 







‘that when A. to 
to tell him so and so. 5 

am not sure if the meaning is haye been born, cee efo 
all Ps i : 


. 468, The verse is from 
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giving Deity will soon give him three sons, and that he is to call 
them Iraj, Darab, and Qaran.” In a short time the saying was 
fulfilled, and great and small had a new proof of H.M’s. knowledge 
of hidden things. The Khan-Khanan gave a feast, and begged for the 
presence of H.M., who granted his request. 

On this day news came that Sher Fuladi, an increaser of com- 
motion in Gujarat, had died, and that the sedition-mongers had 
retired to the straits of failure. 

On the 14th, the daughter ' of Mirzi Sanjar entered the service 
of the Prince-Royal. Her father was the son of Khigzr Haziira. By 
H.M’s, order she (or he?) was brought from her home, and her 
(or his) desire was accomplished. 

One of the occurrences was the seizure of Y‘aqib and the death of 
Abiyé. These two brothers were plotting to eseape, but they did 
not get an opportunity. The gracious sovereign did not approve of 
punishing those to whom quarter had been given. He sent them 
with Hasan Beg Gurd to Rajah Man Singh, in order that they might 
be far from their home, and also that they might be reduced to 
some measure of quiescence (?). On the 18th* they were passing 




















a he conveyed Y‘aqiib in chains to 
Rajah Man Singh. According to the 
author of a history of Kashmir B.M. 
MS, Add. 24,029 Yaqib was eventu- 
ally poisoned by Akbar who sent 
him a poisoned robe. See Rieu 
Catalogue I. 300. The story told in 



















putting down a rebellious zamin- 
r. At the same time he instructed 
generals to cut off Y‘aqab’s 

1 as soon as he had finished the 


ae 


the truth.” See MS. 1260 ete. 
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through a town (in Etawa ?) near Baburpir. Hasan Bog had divided 


his men into three bands. One band was with the women and 


children, one was guarding Y‘aqib, who represented himself asill and 


#0. Was travelling in a litter, and a third was with himself. 
minded tricksters raised an alarm, 
the baggage, 


Some eyil- 
saying that robbers had attacked 
oA eet ae mi —_ me in that direction. At this 
sword, aah wontiaan feaae cae : Be iim ae 5 
and threw him down and d a n mei 

\ espatched him. In the fight, Muham- 
mad, Y‘aqiib’s foster-brother wounded Hasan with a awordy and 
Hasan seized him also, and flung him down. Men now came up, 
and Y‘aqiib and the other conspirators were seized, 

At this time Rawat! Dat (?) paikir, who was the headman 583 
(dth kiyai) of Mau which belongs to the country of Baksar (2), was 
wounded by his deadly enemies on his back, and on the lobe of his 
ear. About this time his son-in-law (wesh) Ram Das had a child 
which bore two similar marks. People said that the deceased had 
taken form again, and pointed to several indications of this, An 
order was given to have the child brought. On the 26th that four- 
year old child was brought. By the brilliant acuteness of H.M, 
the foolishness of the story was demonstrated. He said that in 
metempsychosis the body must be changed. In this case the body 
had been wounded, not the soul. Apparently this wonder was the 
result of imagination. It was not improbable that the child’s 
mother had thought that the deceased would come out of her womb. 








a duel, took him off his elephant, | 1 It is Dat ey in text, but there is 
and brought him in a prisoner. The | the variant Rawat Paikara. 1.0. 
general reported Yaqiib’s bravery, | MS. 235 has Bangala, and the Iqbal- 
and as he felt unwilling to kill so nama seems to have Bega. It also 
brave a man, he referred to Akbar says that the village was in Bakar, 
for further orders, thereupon Akbar but does not name it. It adds that 
sent a poisoned robe of honour the child said he was Rawat. 1.0, 
which killed Y‘aqib as soon as he MS. has Mau, a village belonging 
put it on. But Rafi'u-d-din the to Baksar. B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 
author admits that there is another seems to have Bhakkar, and to call 
yersion, according to which Y‘aqab the village Miarkana. Tt says 
died a natural death, and he con- Qasim ‘Ali brought the child. The 
cludes with a “ God knows which is Khulagat-tawarikh has Baksar. 
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During pregnancy she had been thinking of the wounds. She had 
taken a style and made the same marks (on herself) and then stories 
had been made about it. He said that one day before his own birth 
Miriam-Makani was making marks with a needle (qn. tattooing ?) on 
her foot. Jahanbani (Humayin) asked what she was doing. She said 
that she wished that some memento might appear on the foot of her 
i child. When he was born, similar marks appeared; and he un- 
{ covered his lower leg, and showed them to those who had the privi- 
lege of being present. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival at Court of Qain Kokal- 
tésh. It has been mentioned! that this approved servant had been 
sent to the Northern Hills. He came out near Pathan ® and proceeded 
towards Kahliir,* on the bank of the Satlej. All the inhabitants 
submitted and tendered presents, Raja Badhi Cand from Nagarkot, 
Paras Ram from Koh-i-Jammi, Raja Basi from Man,’ Raja 
Anriida from Jeswal,® Raja Tila® from Kahlir, Raja Jagdes Cand 
from Gwilyar,’ Raja Sispal from Dahpal,? Rai Sansar Cand from 
Sibah,® Rai Partab from Mankot, Rai Bhimar from Jasrota,! 

Rai Balbhadra from Lakanpir,'!' Rai Daulat from Sharkot !” 
Bhan ta, Rai. Krishn from Fort Bhila, Rai Narayan the proprie- 
oF Sul idi, Rai Krishn Iladiya,'* Rai Udiya Dhamri- 




















aM 


8 Dahwal in the M‘aasir Umari. 
9 Stha in text. J. II. 317. 

10 Jasrota is an extinct principality 
in Kashmir. I. G. VII. 147. It 
| lies on the south of the province of 
| Jamma, and on r. bank tributary of 

Ravi. 

_ 1 B. 845 has Lakhinpar, but per- 

haps Lakhnar, J. II. 821, is meant. 
2 Sharkat in Bijnaur, I. G. XI. 






v Sukat and Mandi. They 
1ill-states. Bat, 
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wal,! Thongh their cavalry was (only) 10,000, their infantry was 
more than 100,000. On 7 Dai he did homage, attended by all the 
landowners, and each of them received various favours, They pre- 
sented 18 elephants, 115 horses, 205 hunting animals, consisting of 
hawks, faleons, etc. and also Yaks (gafas) and other varieties of that 
country. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the Turanian ambassa- 
dor. From the time that the ruler of that country recognized the 
glorious and eternal dominion, he tendered friendship and supplica- 
tion, and on every occasion displayed new flattery, and spoke of 
concord. He was anxious on account of Ahamad ‘Ali Ataliq’s not 
having returned, and at this time he was still more troubled on 
account of the improper conduct of his son in demanding the Aimaqs 
of Badash-shin. He had censured that hot-headed one and shown 
his disgusts with him. He made apology the forefront of his 
application and brought forward his former proposals. He sent 
Maulavi Husain, who was one of his old servants, to court with valu- 
able presents. On the 15th he obtained an audience, and uttered 584 
sweets words. : 

Also in this year Shihabu-d-din® Ahmad died in Ujjain. He 
had done much good service in the empire, and was one of the most 
distinguished men of the Age in the matter of developing the culti- 
vation of the country. In order to sympathise with his relicts the 
lord of the world made Khwaja* Muhibb ‘Ali K. diwan of Malwa, ; 
and left Shihib’s fiefs to his servants. | 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Shahbaz K. to the 
school of the prison. Oh the 17th Dai (27th December 1590) he 





came without orders from Swad and fell into the toils of ooneuie. ; 
Tt also came out that he had out of avarice given up Kalpi which 3 





awri a i ar Sanadid, p. 3 of 
Balawrih. See Balawarah. and S. Ahmad’s Agar 
all ae Part IIT, and I. G. S. V. Jumma 


i i Badayani, 

i t. It is Dhamri Canal, XIV. 234, See also (i 

i eee eo : Lowe "386. His wife Baba Agha or 
in 1,0. i 2 : 

The Iqbalnama also gives a list Mama Agha wes related papers 

of the Rajahs. Some of the names Mahani and died in 1005 aut., 1697. 


e See A. N. III. 716. 
very doubtful. 
i ae repaired and reopened 5 B. 516. He was a Khawafi. 


Firaz Shah’s Canal. See B. 332 
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; was in his fief. The displeasure of the holy heart increased, and 
spiteful and tyrannical people (qabician) brought to notice other 
crooked proceedings of his, and did so as if they were speaking the 
truth and were acting in a disinterested manner. The sovereign 
put him into prison! and sent an acute person to ascertain the 
truth. On this day Hakim Ain-ul-mulk came to do homage. His 
fiefs were in India and Malwa. As he came without order, he was 
not admitted to an audience. As it became known that the Khan 
A‘azgim M. Koka had taken away his Jagir, and that he had come to 
complain about it, he was summoned to the presence. On the 20th a 
special pigeon took a flight. A hawk made an attack on it and was 
nearly capturing it. When H.M. saw this, he said, “Strike and 
seize.” Suddenly a troop of crows gathered from the plain and 
surrounded the hawk, and he withdrew his claws from the pigeon 
and fell into consternation. A ery arose from the spectators. Glory 
to the prince that seeks nothing but the will of God. The heavens 
revolve at his wish. What wonder then that a few birds acknow- 
{ ~ ledge him ! 

One occurrence was the sending a force to take Qandahar. 
Jinnat Ashiyani (Humayin) had made it over to Shah Tahmasp, 
the ruler of Persia, and hence H.M. had not thought of taking it. 
Now that the star of the Persians’ fortune was not as brilliant as 
formerly, and that Mozaffar Husain M. and Rustam Husain M., the 
He sons of Sultan Mozaffar, had, from the intoxication of youth, revol- 
{ ted against the ruler of Persia, and that their deeds did not conform 
to their words about obedience to the Shahinshah, it occurred to 
HLM. that he shonld send an army to that quarter. Help would 
a P fast ; 















transferred, Kalpi to somebody else, 
for at p. 585 we find that Kalpi was 
in the fief of Qasim ‘Ali. There is 
omewhat different reading in I.0. 
. 236, and perhaps the meaning 
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thus be given to the ruler of Persia. If the Mirzas should proceed 
to the court they would be caressed, and another country would be 
given to them, and that cultivated territory would be put under the 
guardianship (pasbini) of a discreet and just officer, and the Usbegs 
would be restrained from thinking of seizing it. This assistance ! 
(to Persia) would have a kindly appearance, 

On the 24th (Dai 4th January, 1590) the Khan-khanan took leave. 
Shah Beg K.,? Saiyid Bahau-d-din, Bakhtiyar Beg, Girdhan, Rawal, 
Bhim, Dalpat, Janish Bahadur, Bahadur K. Qirdar, Muhammad K. 
Niyazi, ‘Ali Mardin Bahadur, Balbhadhar Rathor, Sher K., Qara 585 
Beg, Faridin Barlig Sarmadi, Mir M‘agiim Bhakkari, Hasan ‘Ali, 
‘Arab, Khwaja Hisamu-d-din, Saiyid Darvesh, Qasim Koka, Khaki 
Gallaban, Nair Muhammad, Khwaja Khizri, ‘Abdu-l-ghani, Ulugh 
Beg, Sal Alangi, Khaki Beg, Saiyid Mir ‘Ali, Mirza Beg, Salar Quli, 
M. Muhammad, Saiyid Banda ‘Ali, Ibrahim Beg, Murshid Quli, 
Jolak Shamsher ‘Arab, Muhammad Zaman, Baqi Cardangi, ‘Abdal- 
l-latif, Bahadur Malik, Izzat ‘Ali Kabuli, Allah Bardi Tilakci, llyas 
Tapei, Muhammad Quli, Tingri Bardi, Farrakh Beg, Qul Muhammad 
and many other brave and capable men accompanied him. Khwaja 
Muqim was made bakhshi, and an order was given that they should 
march via Baluchistan. If they * submitted, that fertile country was 
to be restored to them, and they were to be brought along with the 
army, otherwise they were to be punished, and were to bs made ‘ 
over to just administrators. Also, the ruler of Tatta (Bains) had 
not paid his respects. An able army should be sent to im to 
advise him. If he came in person, or should send an army, it would 





the well-known author. B.M. M.S. 


t variant contains the clause 
i comet 27,247 gives the Mubammadan date 


istance would benefit the ; 
. % of the expedition as 17 Rabi-al-awwal 
er’ 5 


2 The list is a very long one, and 999, ee to 3rd or 4th 

igamu-d-din, Elliot V. 459, judici- January, . : 
eee that the names of the 8 Apparently aie ae ee 
officers are too numerous to record. meant, The ee ss 
The Bakhshi was his father. It to Qandaher. ‘ cee oe é s 
seems from the T. A. and Badayani According to B. i . seh 
and from Faigi’s chronogram that was the Biluchis who w j 
Tatta was the main object of the the army. 
expedition, M'‘agam Bhakkari is 











8838 * 
be better, otherwise he was to be temporised with and should be ee a 
a punished on the return. 
ai On Ist Bahman, H.M. got into a boat and visited the Khan- 
khinan at the first stage, which was a league off. He gave him 
valuable advice. 
ee On this day also Sultan Parviz had a sister born. C : 
- ‘ HAPTER CIV 
| On the 6th, Ism‘ail Quli came from Gujarat. On the 9th, Qasim , 
AKl-vea’ allowed. 40 go: 40 alpij-which-ens hiadet On dia 22nd, Beginnina or tHe Turety-sixrn Divine Year, 70 wit, THE Year 
H. M. had toothache, and was relieved by the application of leeches, ; Toranpinuaz or mae Taian Ozone 
On ms een wR big the Ravi, and enjoyed hunt- On Thursday, 24th Junrida-al-awwal 999, 10th or 11th March 
ing for eig ys and wandered about in the pleasant plains. 1591, after the lapse of 4 hours, 16 minutes, the Light-increaser of 


heights and depths filled Aries with Light. The court artificers 
decked out the halls, and gave spiritual beauty to externals, The 
material, as well as the intellectual, world became fresh and verdant. 


Verse. 


O joyous bride, blame not fortune. 

Make ready the bower of beauty, for the bridegroom hath 
come. 

I scent the fragrance of joy in the world’s state. 

Joy has flowered, and the morning breeze rejoiceth. 


Every day there was a fresh feast, and a new market day of 586 
thanksgiving to God. On the 6th (Farwardin) the rank of Zain K. 
Koka was increased, and he attained the lofty position of 4,000 and 
the right to drums. On the 9th H.M. entered a boat along with 
many veiled ladies and proceeded to Mirzi Kamran’s garden and en- 
joyed the spectacle of the variegated spring. On the 17th the pre- 
sents of the Khan A‘zim were produced. He had sent some choice 
elephants and other rarities from Gujarat, and in this way he 
brought himself to remembrance. On the day of culmination (shar, 
ie. the 19th) when there was a great feast, the Tatta ambassadors 
obtained an audience. They presented a petition and presents. 
The purport of the representation was that it was from somnolence 
of intellect that there had happened what had happened, and that 

* if the tidings of forgiveness could reach (the ruler of Tatta), former 





1 These lines are from Hafig, but are the 4th and 5th stanzas of ode 
the quotation is not exact. They 104 in Bicknell. 
112 
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stumbiings would be rectified. The exense-aecepting sovereign 
muuiie te envoys hopeful, and # comforting rescript wae ised. On 
oY Andibihishs the loner weighwent took place, and FILM. was 
waighed against eight articles. There wae « season of liberality and 
‘nage: 

One’ of the cecarrences was the recovery of the writer af de 
hesik of fortune (A. F.). On & Balan of the preceding yew (14 
Janmary 1591) his illness had increased, and the ghkysicians am jee 
tuned that there was a stone in the bladder. They applied remedies 
but the pain increased from time to tithe, consequently aki) per 
sone lost hope. ‘This news produced some joy im me, for, from the 
days of discretion Lhad no love for life. The emrrency of eypor 
vrisy nid 




























id the worship of the creature made me heart-sore. But as | 
to perform military service, my disposition deviated 

nds of wisdom and became sad. This mixture of 

d possession of my beart, and I cherished 
501 tales by the tongue of the eword, 
[ the appreciativeness of the world’s 

duce to silence the narrow-minded 


r H.M. cast the shadow of 
- he visited him), he con- 
e others only nominally 
w year the wise Hakim* 

d by performing the 


| on 4 Bahman, the day of 
r of the preceding year. 
g isa little doubtful. 


a din-i-sipah while 1.0. 


ie * 


4 ‘Badaytint IT. 166. 
has a good word for this 
' death is deseribed 
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prostration. At that very 


moment the kind sovereign sent him to 
See this one (A, F.) w 


ho was prepared for the last journey. His 
cheerful countenance caused new delight. His skill perceived the 
Inefticiency of the former doctors, He diagnosed the malady and set 
himself to cure it. Ina short time there were signs of improvement 
and my health continually mended. On the 15th I recovered and 
performed the kornigh, and high and low were once more impressed 
by H.M.’s knowledge of mysteries. The Divine strength helped 
ne greatly in this sickness, For many years I had been perplexed 
to comprehend the rational soul, and every proof that former 
(writers) had brought forward had been criticised by me. It was 


natural to expect that wisdom would come with equability of the tem- 587 


perament, but this is not what happened to me. The thing be- 
came clear to me while I was ill, and I reposed in the illuminated 
spot of intelligence. 

One! of the-oceurrences was the success of Burhan al-Mulk. 
When on the first occasion he returned unsuccessful, as has already 
been partially described, he spent his days on his fiefs in Malwa. 
At this time, when the Khan ‘Azim went to Gujarat and Shihab K, 
died, he went to Rajah ‘Ali K. the ruler of Khandes. He in accord- 
ance with the holy commands of the Shahinshah strenuously as- 
sisted him, and agreed with ‘Adil K. of Bijapir that when the latter 
should march to Ahmadnagar, he would also send an army from his 
side (Khindes). With this idea he sent off some soldiers to remain 


of Janagarh, At p. 398a the same | This paragraph is translated in 
MS. gives a statement of Hakim | Elliot VI. 87. 

Migri and others of the revenues of 2 BM. MS, Add, 27,247 states that 
the various rulers of the Deccan. It | a report came from Malwa, from 


is stated there that the Deccani dam | Jamalu-d-din Husain Anji, on 26 
is equal to eight fankas of Hindustan, | Rab'-ul-awwal, iiss Shihabu-d-din 
The revenue of Khandesh is givenas | had died in Ujjain on the day of 
2} krors = 40 krors of dams; that of Dai ba Mibr of the ats ete 
Abmadnagar as 9 krors of tankas month equal to 8 ee 
equal to one arb 44 krors of dams; (January 1590), a pag 
Bijapur’s revenue is 12 krors of | Khwafi was appointed oe ~ 
tankas = one arb 92 krors of dams; | The same place records Red 
that of Golconda is 8} krors of tan- phant called Behil Nigar had ki 
kas = 56 krors of dams. | another elephant. 
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stumblings would be rectified. The excuse-accepting sovereign 
made the envoys hopeful, and a comforting rescript was issued. On 
9! Ardibihisht the lunar weighment took place, and H.M. was 
| weighed against eight articles. ‘There was a season of liberality and 





largesse. 
i One® of the occurrences was the recovery of the writer of the 
i book of fortune (A. F.), On 4 Bahman of the preceding year (14 


conate 


January 1591) his illness had increased, and the physicians conjec- 
tured that there was a stone in the bladder. They applied remedies, 
but the pain increased from time to time, consequently skilful per- 
sons lost hope. This news produced some joy in me, for, from the 
days of discretion I had no love for life. The currency of hypoc- 
i risy and the worship of the creature made me heart-sore. But as 1 
was inclined® to perform military service, my disposition deviated 
from the commands of wisdom and became sad. ‘This mixture of 
joy and sorrow always held possession of my heart, and I cherished 
the hope that I might tell some tales by the tongue of the sword, 
and convince high and low of the appreciativeness of the world’s 





















lord, and by the words of action reduce to silence the narrow-minded 
ones who strutted about in the insolence of courage, and cocked 
the little turban of boasting. Whenever H.M. cast the shadow of 
© his kindness over the invalid (i.e. whenever he visited him), he con- 
veyed to him the tidings of recovery. The others only nominally 
encouraged me. ‘I'wo days before the new year the wise Hakim * 
from the Deccan, and was exalted by performing the 
| began on 4 Bahman, the day of 
_ Shahriytir of the preceding year. 


§ The reading is a little doubtful. 
text has ba din-i-sipah while 1.0. 
Pita ail ft 


, 491 Badaytini II. 165. 
e has a good word for this 
“His death is deseribed 
also Darbar Akbart 

Add. 27,247 adds 
of page 895a, 
| Hakim had 
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prostration. At that y 


ery moment the kind sovereign t hi 
see this one (A. F.) oo ae 


who was prepared for the last journey. His 
ime ee new deli His skill perceived the 
ein ria a e Si ore He diagnosed the malady and set 

; a short time there were signs of improvement 
and my health continually mended. On the 15th I recovered and 
performed the korn'sh, and high and low were once more impressed 
by H.M.’s knowledge of mysteries. The Divine strength helped 
me greatly in this sickness. For many years I had been perplexed 
to comprehend the rational soul, and every proof that former 
(writers) had brought forward had been criticised by me. It was 
natural to expect that wisdom would come with equability of the tem- 
perament, but this is not what happened to me. The thing be- 
came clear to me while I was ill, and I reposed in the illuminated 
spot of intelligence. 

One! of the occurrences was the success of Burhan al-Mulk. 
When on the first occasion he returned unsuccessful, as has already 
been partially described, he spent his days on his fiefs in Malwa. 
At this time, when the Khan ‘Azim went to Gujarat and Shihab K,. 
died, he went to Rajah ‘Ali K. the ruler of Khandes. He in accord- 
ance with the holy commands of the Shahinshah strenuously as- 


587 


sisted him, and agreed with ‘Adil K. of Bijapir that when the latter _ 


should march to Ahmadnagar, he would also send an army from his 
side (Khandes). With this idea he sent off some soldiers to remain 





of Jinagarh. At p. 393a the same | This paragraph is translated in 
MS, gives a statement of Hakim | Elliot VI. 87. 

Migri and others of the revenues of 2 BM. MS. Add, 27,247 states that 
the various rulers of the Deccan. It a report came from Male, from 
is stated there that the Deccani dam | Jamalu-d-din Husain Anja on 26 
is equal to eight /ankas of Hindustan, | Rabi’-ul-awwal, that Shihabu-d-din 
The revenue of Khandesh is given as had died in Ujjain on the day of 
2} krors = 40 krors of dams; that of Dai ba Mihr of the ual Divine 
Abmadnagar as 9 krors of tankas | month equal to 8 ee 
equal to one arb 44 krors of dams; | (January 1590). ty says Mabibb, 
Bijapur’s revenue is 12 krors of Khwafi was appointed in his room, 
tankas = one arb 92 krors of dams; The same place records that an ele- 
that of Golconda is 84 krors of tan- phant called Behil Nigar had Blea 


kas = 56 krors of dams. | another elephant. 
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ii in waiting on his borders. Jamal K.—who was the Ahmadnagar 
general—in apprehension that the two forces would join—displayed 
activity. He took! with him his (i.e. Burhan’s) son Ismail and 
hastened to fight the Bijapirians before Burhan-al-Mulk should join 
them. After a short conflict he was successful. When Burhan-al- 
oi Mulk came to Barar, Amjad-al-Mulk, ‘Azmat-al-Mulk, Saif-al-Mulk, 


i Shuj‘aat K., Jahangir K., Sadr K., ‘Aziz-al-Mulk and other leaders 
i joined him. Without a battle he became secure about that country 
| (Barir). On the very day that Jamal K. was exulting in confidence 
1 he (Jamal) got this news, and hastily marched without proper plan 































| or preparation. He passed through the defile of Fardapiir,? and on 
} the 17th a battle was fought near there. Out of farsightedness 
Rajah ‘Ali K, kept Burhén-al-Mulk and the Barar officers apart 

from one another, d himself engag' n the fight. There was a 

= hot contest, and in it a bullet reg Jam | K. and killed him. 

ee The army of the Deccan dispersed, a d a great victory was gained. 

es In a short time Ism‘ail was brought in as a prisoner and was put 


into confinement. Then the ruler of Khandes rothrned after leay- 





Pass, and that when he found it 
closed, he went by a more difficult 
route. He dates the battle 13 Rajab 
ril 1591) which corres- 
. F's 17 Ardibihisht. 
N d. 27,247 calls the place 
widabad, and gives the date of 
defeat as the day of Sarosh 


1e expression of Rajah ‘Ali keep- 
g B and the Berar officers 

piuiangibent ia| explained 
“which says that Rajah 
of a letter of the Berar 


= 
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CHAPTER CIv. 8938 


en men (with Burhan) and Burhan-al-Mulk quickly went to 
n agar and became victorious over the whole country. 

One! of the occurrences was the arrival of the ambassador of 
Shah Abbas the ruler of Persia, From right-thinking and en- 
lightenment H.M. opens his court to all conditions of men, The en- 
tangled thereby obtain deliverance. Difference of faith does not 
play tricks and no dust of difference is raised by their being either 
strangers or friends, High and low seek for his friendship, and 
every one attains his desires. At the time when the sovereignty of 
Persia came to his father Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda, selfish 
strife-mongers stirred up dissension in Herat and incited him to 
assume the supremacy. They made his inexperienced youth the 
means of obtaining their own ends, The sovereign of Persia came 
to Khurisin, but owing to his blindness, the presumption of the 
ministers (das¢#r), and the duplicity of the soldiers, he was obliged to 588 
return without effecting anything. He (Abbas) sent Murshid Tabrizi- 
to court and asked for assistance. ‘The just Shahinshah did not ‘id 
regard him as worthy of an answer, He remarked how could he : 
assist one who contended with his visible god (his father). At this 
time he represented anew his own purity and the activity of the 
wicked and selfish, and begged for encouragement. On 6 Khurdad, 4 
16th May 1591, Yadgar Sultan? Shamli, who was old in years but 
of fresh wisdom ® and was one of the ancient servants (babartan) of { 
the family, was exalted by doing homage. He presented a euppli- | 
cation (niyaztshnama) and choice presents. ‘The excuse-accepting | 





standing. B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 a 


1 This is made a new chapter in 
T.O. MS. 286 and is so also in a variant 
noted in the Bib. Ind. ed. 

2 Text Ramla, but at pp.656 and 
705 he is called Shamla, and that 
this is correct is shown by B.M. MS. 
Add. 27,247 and by the Iqbalnama. 
Perhaps this is the ambassador to 
whom Akbar refers as about to arrive, 
in his letter to ‘Abdullah, p. 499. 

8 Text kahn sal-i-nau khirad. The 
word nau is curious, ut I think it 
means that the ambassador though 
old had a fresh and vigorous under- 





has mard kahn, khirad dost “an old 
man who loved wisdom.” ‘The same 
MS. gives the Hijra date of the 
ambassador's reception 3 Sh‘aban, 
17 May 1591. The long digression 
about the Safwi dynasty is not given 
in this MS. Here it may be re- 
marked with reference to the note 
to Mr Oliver's paper J.A.S.B. for 
1887, p.87, that though the dynasty 
took its name from Saff-u-din, yet 
their followers are often called Safis 
in MSS. 
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sovereign was gracious to the envoy, and held a council about fur- 
thering his designs. Some were of opinion that he should send one 
of his sons with an army and take Khurasin from the Uzbegs, and in 
an excellent way obtain the renown of a helper. As the ruler of 
Taran had sent select men one after another and made strong the 
| agreements of unity, this proposition was not accepted. H.M. said 
if it was proper in the first instance to try advice. Perhaps there 
i would be no contest. 
ti I shall here give some! account of the Safavi dynasty, and so 
i refresh the garden of my words. He (Abbas) is eight removes from 
fi! S$. Safi Ardabili, and the latter is twenty removes from Imam Misa 
| Kagim. Shah ‘Abbis is son of Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda, s. 
it Shah Tahmasp, s. Shah Ism‘ail, s. Sultan Haidar, s. Sultan Junaid, s. 
8. Sadru-d-din Misa, s. 8. Safi-u-din Aba Tsahaq, s. 8. Sadru-d-din 
Ibrahim, s. 8. Khwaja ‘Ali, s. 8S. Aminu-d-din Jabrail, s. 8. Salih, s. 8. 
Qutbu-d-din, s. Salihu-d-din Rashid, s. Muhammad Hafiz, s. ‘Iwaz, s. 
Firiz Shah Zarrin Kalah, s. Sharf Shah, s. Muhammad, s. Hasan, s. 
Muhammad, s. Ibrahim, s. J‘afr, s. Ismail, s. Muhammad, s. Ahmad 
Ghazzali Abi Muhammad, s. Abi-l-qisim Hamza, s. Imam Misa 
Kazim. Firiiz Shah lived in Zangan® near Sultaniya Ardabil. He 
spent his daysin comfort and witha good name. ‘Iwaz made his home 
in Isfaranjin Ardabil. Qutbu-d-din established himself in Ardabil. 
i ad a fresh glory from the brow of S. Safi. He strove with 
and became victorious. In order to learn sciences he went 
nd made the tance of S. S‘aadi and other good men. 
icated that he might attain the end of his 
f S. Zahid in Gilin, He had lighted 
Jamilu-d-din Gilani. The fountain- 
id B‘agdadi. Of necessity he went 
tance in the village of Halkgiran.* 
gett ibn 2 tyes i 
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CHAPTER CIy, : 808 


The Shaikh made over his daughter 
creased the glory of his own family. 
returned after conquering Rim (Turkey 
din Misa in Ardabil and begged inspi 
him what he desired 
Turkish prisoners. 


' to this spiritual son, and in- 
When Sahibqurani (Timir) 
) he interviewed §, Sadru-d- 589 
ration from him. He asked ' 
, and the Shaikh requested the liberation of the 
He obtained this, and many persons belonging 
to the Ustajli, Takla,® Rustaq, Rimli, Zi-al-qadr, Afshar, Qa; 
» Takla, » Ramla, Zi-al-qadr, Afshar, Qajar, 

Ughli and other tribes were released, Many of them ont of grati- 

tude took the burden of devotion on the shoulder of their heads and zi 
chose Siifism® (ga/igari). The desire of splendour brought out } 
S. Junaid from the corner of freedom, and the concourse of followers 
gave him courage. Jahan Shah of the Black Sheep, the ruler of the 
two ‘Iraqs and Azarbaijin became apprehensive on hearing of this, 
aud drove out the Shaikh from his kingdom. He went to Aleppo 
and from thence to Diarbekr (Mesopotamia). Uzan Hasan of the 
White Sheep, the ruler of that country, treated him with respect and 
married him to his sister ‘Khadija Begi Agha. Sultan Haidar was 
the offspring of this union. When he (Junaid) was killed in battle 
with the Shah of Shirwan, his son was brought up on Ardibil under 
the protection of dervishes and sought after supremacy. He placed 
the red cap of twelve pleats on the head of his followers. When 
Uzan Hasan got the victory over Jahan Shah, he gave his daughter 
Halima* Begi Agha, also called ‘Alam Shah Khatiin, in marriage to — 
Sultan Haidar. Three sons were born of this union, viz. Sultan 
‘Ali Mirza, Ibrahim M., and Ism‘ail M. ‘The last proceeded to re- 
yenge himself on the Shirwan Shah, Farakh Afshar who had 
become the Shah of Shirwan fought with him and was defeated. 
attle and in it Sultan Haidar was killed. Y‘aqib 





There was another b: 





8S, Sufi’s name has nothing to | 
do with Siifism, but apparently A. P. 
connects the two words, Perhaps 
the Safayi dynasty sought to do this, | 

4 Olearius calls her Martha and 
says she was the daughter of Despina 
the daughter of John King of 
Trebizond. 








described as a league and a half from | 
Ardabil and as the site of the tomb | 
of §. Safi’s father; Olearius 874 | 
calls Zahid 8. Sahadi. | 
1 The Habibu-s-Siyar says her | 
name was Fatima. | 
2 The proper spelling seems to be | 
Nikala. The Rustaq are not men- 
tioned in Malcolm, The text has | 
Qaracar, but Qajar is right. | i 
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Beg imprisoned his three sons in Igtakhar (Persepolis). Amir Qara 

‘Usman governed Diarbekr in the time of Sahibqirani and Shah- 

rukh M. When he died, he was succeeded by his son Uzan Hasan. 

He fought with Jahan Qhah the son of Qara Yusuf, and killed him. 

He had two sons Sultan Khaliland M. Y‘aqitb. The first succeeded. 

But as he did not recognise who were his friends, his soldiers left 

him and joined his brother. In fighting with him (Y‘aqib) he was 

killed. When Y‘aqiib Beg died, the government went to Rustam 

Beg the son of Maqsid Beg son of Uzan Hasan, He released 

Haidar’s three sons. Many days had not passed when he got 

frightened at the number and devotion of their followers. He 

formed other ideas. ‘lhe brothers went in distress to Ardabil. An 

army followed them and Sultan ‘Ali M. was killed in battle. The 

es two other brothers fled to Gilan, and obtained the help of Kargiya 
‘Ali the ruler of that country. 1 Muharram 905, August 1499, 
Ism‘ail came to Iran, and the Safian gathere round him. He pro- 
ceeded to take vengeance on Parrakh a The latter was killed 

in battle. He took possession of that country and proceeded towards 
590 Azarbaijan. ‘here he was successful. In 907, 1502, at the age of 
15, he had the khutha read in Tabriz in his own name. Instead of 
the cap of Haidar he introduced the taj (tiara?) of twelve tarks 
l five sons—Tahmasp M., Altash M., Sam M., Rustam 

ught with Sultan Murad the son of Y‘aqib 
victorious. He took possession of ‘Iraq, 
d over ‘Alau-d-daula Zu-al qadr, and 
and part of Iraq ‘Arab. Healso 
e killed Shah Beg K. near Merv, 
his. He reigned 24 years, and 
nday, 19 Rajab, 930, 24 

8 ded at the age 

. He fought a 
was victorious. 
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HAPTER Clv, 897 


Tae Sate lr of ky sa eption a 
but he attacked Sultan cue me Wil acecie nian 
from injury by the ‘Pavkish oe : Bi ee proleges his: omni 

Pa eny aD, soldiery. Garjistan (Georgia) and Gilan 
fell into his hands. He imprisoned Khan! Ahmad in the fort of 
Qahaqa. As his second son Ism‘ail M. was perverse and shameless, he 
summoned him from Herat and imprisoned him For many years he 
ruled in Qazwin with skill and moderation. Many good deeds adorned 
his reign (lit. adorned the face of his fortune) except that he in 966, 
1559, sheltered Sultan Bayazid the son of Sultin Sulaiman with his 
four sons and 12,000 followers, and (then) owing to the instigation 
of flatterers, who were house-destroyers, stained his hand with the 
sacred (garami) blood of his guests. If the might of the Sultan of 
Turkey had constrained * him to this, he should not have taken silver 
and gold for it. He reigned for fifty-four years, On4 Khurdad* 
of the 21st Divine year 15 May 1576, at the end of the night, he 
died of fistula (ndsir). Some say that he was poisoned by the in- 
trigues (koskish) of Sultan Haidar. The putting to death of Sifi 
Hakim Aba Nasr the son of the Sadru* sfariya in the palace 





' He was the ruler of Gilan. See Apparently, the meaning is that the 
story about Haidar’s having brought 
about his father’s death is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that the Sifts, ie. 
the followers or devotees of the 
dynasty, put to death the physi- 
cian during the public mourning— 


above, p. 144. 

2 Tahmasp’s conduct in this mat- 
ter is described in Malcolm’s History 
of Persia, ed. 1829, I, p. 382. It is 
there stated that Bayazid was at first 
kindly received, but that he and his 
servants behaved badly, and so presumably because they thought he 
Tahmasp gave him up to his father had, at Haidar’s suggestion, poisoned 
Sulaiman. It seems certain that his master. The title of the physi- 
Tahmasp behaved badly, and his own cian’s father Sadr-i-shariya’ signi- 
Memoirs, and the account in the fies chancellor or chief ecclesiastical 
‘Alam Arai, do not clear him. The judge. ; Olearius, p. 3867, says the ec- 
story that Bayazid tried to poison clesiastical judges are called Shahru. 
Tahmasp is ridiculous. The text of Mae next clause is peice 

8 15 Safr 984. ‘Alam Arai, p. 94. As there given it seems to say that 

ry The text seems corrupt. The Sultan Tbrahim nanos Tahmasp. 
variant Safiyan is supported by the The real meaning Ht ti ae halon 
1.0. MSS. Instead of dar mahfil-i- said es Sultan Ibr a son ¢ 

hal MSS. have dar matam | Tamasp's brother Bahram) bot up 
lia ning.” the story about the physician on 
shaht “ during the royal mourning: e 'y 


118 
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supports this view, but some say that Ibrahim M. out of enmity 
with the physician brought this about. When the illness (of Tah- 
masp) increased, Sultan Haidar, at the instigation of flatterers,' took 
into his head thoughts of greatness, As he was his honoured 
father’s sole vakil (minister) the thought of supremacy ruined his 
: understanding. At this time the Shah got better. Though he did 
| not call Haidar to account, yet the latter did not remain in the rank 
of Vakil. When Tahmasp died, Pari Khan Khanim his daughter sent 
for the second son Ism‘ail M. and by stratagem had Sultfin Haidar 
brought inside the female apartments. The leaders of the Rimli 
i 591 (Khalfa-i-Rimli) Shamkhal Circassian, Shib K. Wali Sultan, the 
1 : Takli officers and other well-wishers of Ism‘ail M. were on guard. 
They closed the entrance and exit of the daulatkhana (palace)and re- 
solved® upon an attack on Sultau Haidar. Meanwhile Pari Khan 
Khanim from within set about contriving his death. Meanwhile 
Sultin Mastafa M., Zal Beg, Husain Beg, Pir K. and other officers of 
the Istajli clan to the number of about 10,000 assembled in order to 
bring out Sultan Haidar. Shamkhil® took the initiative and went 
inside and put him to death, and flung his head outside. The 
tumult ceased. Ism‘ail M. became king and had the khutha recited 
near Qum, The intoxication of the world led that madman to dis- 
regard of propriety and to bloodshed. He indulged his disposition 
4 years, 14 days and died on 3 Azar of the 23rd Divine 
1 mber 1577, During his short reign he stretched out 
ay his brothers, and other relatives, and the grandees. 
rothers he put to death Sulaiman M., Sultan Mahmid 































2 This seems the meaning of the 
to the text | phrase yazish namirdand. 

I 8 His maternal uncle. He was a 
in or Georgian. See Price's 
angir, p.72. The Mastafa M. 
) tried to ¥ Haidar was his 
her. Sham Khal was put to 





CHAPTER Cry, a99 


‘At A, and lad Gute thea aoe 

Salt . and Badi’u-z Zamin the 
sons of Bahram, and! Sultan Hasan M., the eldest son of Sultan 
Muhammad Khudabanda. He exerted himself to promote the tenets 
of the Sunnis, but did not succeed. Sultin Muhammad Khuda- 
banda his elder brother sate on the throne in ihe 23rd Dias 
year, and the world blossomed out. The bloody Shah (Ismail) had 
sent persons to kill him, and this was near being effected, when the 
report came that he (Ism‘ail) was dead. Unexpectedly he (Khuda- 
banda) came to power. The administration of justice devolved upon 
Fakhru-n-nisa* Begam, daughter of Mir ‘Abdallah the ruler of Mazh- 
indarin, who was his (Khudabanda’s) wife. She exerted herself 
to reunite the disputants (lit. to knit together the broken-hearted), 
and when the Turkish soldiers proceeded towards Shirwan, and the 
Persians were defeated and returned, she left the Shah in Qazwin 


and went off to that quarter. 


After brilliant contests she obtained 


possession of her own (ancestral) territories. When she returned, 
the Qizilbashis became irritated and put that great lady to death. 
The beginning of their prosperity rested upon loyalty (ikhlag). Now 
when they have gone so much astray, I do not know what will be 


the end of such somnolent ones. 


The Turkish commotion again rose 


high, but the Shah (Khudaband) put an excellent ending to it by the 


good service of M. Sulaiman the Vizier. 
At this time the officers of Khurasan made ‘Abbas M. an in- 


strument of strife a 





The ‘Alam Arai, p. 95, says Tahmasp 
left nine sons and eight daughters, 
p. 102. What A. F. means, I think, 
is that Ism‘ail killed six of his 
brothers. ‘The text only mentions 
four or almost five, but then it 
omits one—Sulta@n Mastafa, who was 
killed by {sm‘ail and who is men- 
tioned in both the 1.0. MSS. and in 
Price's! Jahangir, 72. T.O. MSS. 235 
mentions six. 

1 ‘Alam Arai, p. 96. He was 18 
when his grandfather died. 


nd had the boldness to attack Mashhad. Though 





2 She is mentioned in the ‘Alam 
Arai, p. 160. She was a capable 
woman and probably the real contest 
was between her and her sister-in- 
law Pari Khanim. The ‘Alam Arai 
notices her death, p. 179, ete. She 
apparently instigated her husband 
to put Pari Khanim to death. In 
the ‘Alam Arai, 180, she is called 
Khairu-n-nisa- Both she and her 
mother were put to death by the 
discontented officers, do. 182. 
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Murtaza Quli was defeated in battle, yet he displayed activity in 
defending the city. The Shah (Khudabanda) led an army in that 

direction and invested Turbat, which is on the way to Herat and 

was held by Murshid Quli K.'| On account of the duplicity of the 

592 disloyal he made a peace after six months and returned to ‘Iraq. At 

this time news came that ‘Abbas M. was meditating the giving of 

battle, but that he was indulging in the slumber of security on 

account of the withdrawal of the Shah. The latter left his baggage 

and, owl-like, made a night attack on his (‘Abbas’) camp. Many 

leaders were killed, and some were made prisoners. Much booty was 

. obtained. The Mirza shut himself up with some men in Herat, and 
was besieged there. Owing to the folly of intriguers within and 

without (Herat), men proceeded to the height of shamelessness, and 

forcibly took M. Sulaiman® out of the palace and killed him, The 

Shah was obliged to make an insincere peace (a wolf’s truce) and to 

* return. He led his army into Azarbaijin in order to dispose of the 
Turkish commotion. Hamza M. (his son) became the general. The 
disloyal Turks® (i.e. the Turks in the Persian service) behaved 
badly also to the Mirza (Hamza) and prevented the success of the 
campaign. ‘They separated from him and came to Qazwin, and 
raised up Tahmasp* the young son of the Shih. Hamza left his 
quarters and showed activity in attacking them. He was victorious 
and then returned to his former enterprise. Meanwhile Murshid 
Quli succeeded by stratagem in taking Mashhad. ‘Abbas M. under 

© aie guidance of ‘Ali Quli proceeded to give battle, but was defeated 
He Murshid Quli became the Ataliq of the Mirai 

1e Hamza M. was killed by the son of a bar- 
i Talib M. the young son of the Shah 
the coming of ‘Abdullah K. to 


. Murshid Quli K. took ‘Abbas M. to 


RSM AS Shane eret ter try 
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a 
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CHAPTER CIy. 901 


‘Traq, and the Qizilbash deserted dail 
Sultan' Mahmid and Aba Talib al 
retirement. In the 82 
his (‘Abbas’s) name. 


y and joined him. At last Shah 

aa u Joined. Both were placed in 

year, 1587, the khutba was recited in 

he could not succeed . ia ee ae ae were mui e 

for a while, yet when the rule ‘ ji Ti a he oe ee 

me) r of Taran * died, he got hold of Khura- 

sin. On account of the tumult of youth he shed blood without 

consideration, and disgraced some persons, but he subsided somewhat 

at the remonstrance of the world’s lord. It is to be hoped that a 
good day will come. 

Also, in this year Mihtar Ibrahim brought from Qandahar the 
petition of Mozaffar Husain M. He conveyed presents and suppli- 
cations. The excuse-accepting Shahinshah showed kindness to the 
envoy. 

On the 18th the elephants® which Rajah Man Singh had ob- 
tained at the time of the Orissa Peace arrived at Court and H.M. 
took pleasure in beholding them. : 

An occurrence was the arrival of Miriam Makani from Agra 
When news of her approach reached H.M., he sent his sons, one 
after the other, to greet her. 

On 21 Khardaéd (31 May 1591) H.M. embarked in a boat, and 
went to the tent of that great lady and did her reverence. Next 
morning they enjoyed themselves in river-palaces (boats) and came 





to the city. 











| So in text, but Mubammad seems phants. It may, however, mean & 
single, large elephant. It appears~ 
from a report by Sarmadi Bakhshi, 
p. 414a of B.M, Add. 27,247, that 106 
elephants were obtained in Orissa. 
It is also said that the Afghans were 
to send 800. 


the correct spelling, and occurs in 
the MSS. ‘The person meant 1s 
«Abbas’s father Khhudabanda. 

2 ‘Abdullah did not die till 1597, | 
6 February = 2 Rajab 1006. | 
8 Pilani is, I think, used else- 

where in the A. N. to mean ele- 
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Murtaza Quli was defeated in battle, yet he displayed activity in 
defending the city. The Shah (Khudabanda) led an army in that 
direction and invested Turbat, which is on the way to Herat and 

was held by Murshid Quli K.1. On account of the duplicity of the 
592 disloyal he made a peace after six months and returned to ‘Iraq. At 
this time news came that ‘Abbas M. was meditating the giving of 
battle, but that he was indulging in the slumber of security on 
account of the withdrawal of the Shah. The latter left his baggage 
and, owl-like, made a night attack on his (‘Abbas’) camp. Many 
leaders were killed, and some were made prisoners. Much booty was 
obtained. The Mirza shut himself up with some men in Herat, and 
| was besieged there. Owing to the folly of intriguers within and 
i) without (Herat), men proceeded to the height of shamelessness, and 
{ forcibly took M. Sulaiman® out of the palace and killed him, The 
Shah was obliged to make an insincere peace (a wolf’s truce) and to 
° return. He led his army into Azarbaijan in order to dispose of the 
Turkish commotion, Hamza M. (his son) became the general. The 

. disloyal Turks® (i.e. the Turks in the Persian service) behaved 
badly also to the Mirz&é (Hamza) and prevented the success of the 
campaign. They separated from him and came to Qazwin, and 

raised up Tahmasp* the young son of the Shah. Hamza left his 

quarters and showed activity in attacking them. He was victorious 

and then returned to his former enterprise. Meanwhile Murshid 
uli succeeded by stratagem in taking Mashhad. ‘Abbas M. under 
da li proc but was defeated 
‘the Ataliq of the Mirza 
led by the son of a bar- 
of the Shah 

h K, to 

















CHAPTER Cry, 901 


‘Traq, and the Qizilbash deserted daily and joined him, At last Shah 


Sulgan' Mabmid and Abi Talib also joined. Both were placed in 
Baines) a ae Divine year, 1587, the khutha was recited in 

Abbis’s i © out of suspicion put many to death. Though 
is gould! not succeed in taking Azarbaijin and gave up Khurasan 
for a while, yet when the ruler of Taran 2 died, he got hold of Khura- 
san. On account of the tumult of youth he shed blood without 
consideration, and disgraced some persons, but he subsided somewhat 
at the remonstrance of the world’s lord. It is to be hoped that a 
good day will come. 

Also, in this year Mihtar Ibrahim brought from Qandahar the 
petition of Mozaffar Husain M. He conveyed presents and suppli- 
cations. The excuse-accepting Shihinshih showed kindness to the 
envoy. 

On the 18th the elephants* which Rajah Man Singh had ob- 
tained at the time of the Orissa Peace arrived at Court and H.M. 
took pleasure in beholding them. f 

An occurrence was the arrival of Miriam Makani from Agra 
When news of her approach reached H.M., he sent his sons, one 
after the other, to greet her. 

On 21 Khirdad (81 May 1591) H.M. embarked in a boat, and 
went to the tent of that great lady and did her reverence. Next 
morning they enjoyed themselves in river-palaces (boats) and came 
to the city. 





1 So in text, but Muhammad seems phants. It may, however, mean a 





the correct spelling, and occurs in 
the MSS. The person meant 1s 
‘Abbas’s father Khhudabanda. 

2 ‘Abdullah did not die till 1597, 
6 February = 2 Rajab 1006. 

3 Pilani is, I think, used else- 
where in the A. N. to mean ele- 


single, large clephant. It appears- 
from a report by Sarmadi Bakhshi, 
p. 41a of B.M, Add. 27,247, that 106 
elephants were obtained in Orissa. 
It is also said that the Afghans were 
to send 800. 
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| CHAPTER CV. 


Vicrory or rau K, A’zm M. Koxa anp THE pDIsGRAcE or Mozarrar 
GusrAri. 


When Gujarat was taken from the Khan-Khanan and assigned 
to the Kokaltash, and when there was delay in his going there, and 
the august standards were spread out in the Panjab, the evil-minded 
of that country rent the scarf of respect and withdrew their heads 
from obedience. The Jam,' who was the head of the set, gathered 
together wicked men, and brought out his treasures and made Mogaffar 
Gujarati the general. He also summoned to his aid Daulat K., the 
son of Amin K, Ghori, the ruler of Jinagarh and Sorath, and Khen- 
gar,? tho ruler of Kach (Cutch). The Koka arrived there before the 
rebels could effect much. For a time he did not pay much atten- 
tion to the matter, and he thought that the affair would be easily 
disposed of, At last the intoxication of the wicked increased, and 
the K. A‘zim withdrew his hand from all other things and proceeded 
to remedy matters. The brothers of Qulij K. and the sons of Ism‘ail 
Quli K., who were holders of large fiefs, made unfitting excuses and 

Apparently their non-arrival was a Divine 
ptuous ones there are in an expedition the 
“The cowardice of one man will upset a 

























fortune of the Shahinshah, 
f well-wishers who did 


- Purmal, the 
ones joined the 
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| ee ss ee pe Qasim, Khwaja Sulaimén, and 
Micon, a woe bys the K, A’gimay They ! 
Weis tee be rom the enemies Commi and indulged in 
ballet prehend that they did not think of service, but 
PY. did the nobleness of eternal fortune remain behind a veil? 
a distorted vision they brought forward proposals of peace. 
hey did not succeed, and turned their faces to abjectness (perhaps, 
toa truce). ‘The wicked and presumptuous (rebels) did not accept the 
proposals and conceived the idea of fighting. The Kokaltish from 
his awakened fortune and bright star set himself to remedy matters, 
and though the soldiers were less than 10,000, and there were more 
than 30,000 of the enemy, he prepared for battle. He arranged his 
forces in seven bodies.* In the centre were Khanam,? Khwaja * 
Abii-l-qasim Diwin, Hakim Mogaffar Ardistani, Qizil® Abdal and 
other heroes with 2000 men. On the right wing was Naurang K, 584 
with 1500 men; on the left wing were Khwaja Rafi’, Muhammad 
Husain, S. Qagi Husain, Saiyid Abi-isahag, Candar Sen with 1800 
men. ‘The vanguard consisted of Saiyid Qisim,® Saiyid Bayazid, 
Saiyid Bahadur, Saiyid ‘Abdu-r-rahman, Saiyid Salim, Mir Sharfu- 
d-din, Saiyid Mustafa with 1400 men, The altamsh consisted of 
1600 men.? ‘The Kokaltash, Kamran Beg, Muhammad Toqbai, 
Khwaja Baba, and Qadir Quli Koka formed the reserve with 400 
experienced men who loved their honour; Gijar K. with 600 men 
formed the reserve of the right wing, and Khwajam Bardi with an 








7 So in text, but the MSS. have 





| This obscure passage becomes 
clearer in the Iqbalnama. It was 
this advance force which indulged in 
foolish negotiations. 

2 Text karoht “kos,” but the true 
reading is gurohi. See the Ay 
which has seven bodies (far). 

8 This is M. Koka’s son. B. 828. 

4B. 485. He was brother of 
Akbar'’s teacher. 

6 Tex qaral. The MSS. have Qizil, 
and this seems right, as Qizil occurs 
at p. 767. 

6 MS. No. 285 MS. Sayyid Qasim 


Barha. 


the name Anwar instead of the 
word hair (1000), and the account 
in the Iqbalnama shows that Anwar 
is right. Anwar is for M. Anwar, 
the son of the Kokaltiish : see Bloch= 
mann 828 and 476. 1600 seems too 
large a figure for the altamsh and is 
reduced in MSS. to 600 or 800. 
Anwar is no doubt the M. Nour of 
Price’s Jahangir, 42, who was put 
to death fora murder. In B.M. MS. ne 
‘Add. 27,247, the name is writ 
Nar. Dt 
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equal number formed the reserve of the left wing. On the other side 
were, in the centre, Mozgaffar with 4000 of the Lonakathi tribe and 
of others; in the right wing was Daulat K. with 4500 men ; in the 
left wing, the Jim with 8000 men; in the vanguard were Aja, the son 
and heir of the Jam, his paternal uncle Manih, and other brethren, and 
Jasa with his relatives, together with 4500 men. It was decided that 
they would cross the Sai! (?) river and give battle on 30 Tir, 10th 
July 1591, and test their respective courage. When they crossed 
the river, there was such thunder and rain that for two days and 
nights the opposing forces could not meet. The enemy held the 
high ground, and the imperialists were in difficulty, on account of 
the lowness of the land, the abundance of water, and the scarcity 
of provisions. Twice they (the enemy *) tried a night-attack, but 
were unsuccessful. 

When their hardships became intolerable, they of necessity pro- 
ceeded towards Nawinagar, to the dwelling-place of the Jam, in order 
that they might distract the enemy, and get supplies. They marched 
four os, and came to an inhabited village, where they got provisions 
and much plunder. The enemy were compelled to move, and took 
post three ‘os off on the other side of a stream. Many went off to 
look after their homes. On 4th Amardad (14th July, 1591) the forces 
came forward to fight, and there was a hot engagement. The val- 
iant men of the left wing passed* by the vanguard. Daulat K. 
(Amin Ghori’s son) fought strenuously. Khwaja* S. threw himself 


upon the foe, and Khwaja Rafi’ on account of ties of friendship stood by 


with some others. They (the enemy) seized his reins 
-Fifteen® brave men from among his relatives died 






Per- | Tt appears from the Iqbalnama 
| that this is Khwaja Muhammad 


(HAPTOH OY m9. 
gallantly. 8, Kabip, son of Mukammal K., also fell bravely ‘The re~ 
verve of his foree (the left Wing) did not behave well, and mang Hed, 
Some came behind the centre Mubammad Husaia S wounded, was 

S., * 
among the men (of the left wing), Ie soon died. Some im the mid. 


centre and the altamsh drew thelr rein, The enomy exulted in their 
success, and pursued and fell upon the baggage, Meanwhile the brave 
men of the alfamsh supported Daulat K., and some who had fled, 
returned and took part in the fight, The enemy's right wing whialk 
was pressing on slackened their speed somewhat, In the beginning 
of the contest the enemy’s van contended with the imperialists, and 
there were strenuous efforts. 


Verse, 


You'd say all the hearts‘ of the swords swelled, 


The earth groaned beneath the horses; 595 


The brain of the clouds became filled with the sound of the drum; 
The cup of the sword was filled with red wine. 


The work of arrow and sword was over, and they contended 
with knife and dagger. Mir Sharfu-d-din* bravely yielded up his 
life. The army was nearly meeting with a disaster. The brave 
men of the alfamsh defeated the enemy’s right wing. ‘The hostile 
Rajpits acted according to their custom and got off * their horses 
and stood to be slain. Meanwhile the Kokaltash arrived, and the 
face of victory was displayed. Mihrawan with his brother and two. 
sons and Jasa with 500 Rajputs yielded up their lives in one place. 
Zarif al-Mulk, the vaki? of Daulat K., was captured, The Jam and 
Mozaffar fled without fighting. Daulat K. was wounded and went 
off to Jinagarh. 2000 of the enemy’s warriors were killed; 100 of 
the imperialists were killed, and 500 wounded; 700 horses were 
lost. ‘The artillery, the elephants, etc. of the enemy were captured. 
The general returned thanks to God. All, small and great, were 


encouraged. On the 28th* the news of victory was conveyed to 


1 The middle part of a sword is 


| 

called its heart (dit). | 
i f Aba Turab. | $ 28th Amardid = 8th August, 
eh a 1591. The battle is described by 


3 Gf. J. IIT. 8, end of Ist para. , S : 
‘The Iqbalnima adds “ girt up their |-Nigamud-din, Elliot V. 459, and by 
Badayini, Lowe $85, It is not cor- 


Alexander's rampart.” Cf, Elliot T. 
App. 585. 


trowsers (fautaha) and stood like 
114 
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Hl. M. and there was Divine praise. The Kokaltish had written 
that he had become hopeless on account of the dismay of great and 
small, but the world’s lord had appeared to him in a dream and had 
encouraged him so that the water that had dispersed had vetwrned to 
its channel. If such glorious apparitions were recited, one by one, 
the ears of the superficial could not contain them. 

At this time Qazi Nir Ullah and Qazi ‘Ali were sent to Kashmir. 
Hnemies trumped up stories against Tota,! who was one of M. Yisuf 





rect to say that it had no results, for 
it was followed by the surrender of 
Jiinagarh, ete. See Hlliot V. 461 and 
the Maagir U. 1.688. The date of the 
victory is said to be 6th Shawal 999 
=about 18th July, 1691. The T. A. 


and Badayaini make it 998, but | 


Faizi’s chronogram and A. B's 
statement show that it should be 999. 
According to 1.0, MS. 285, M. 
Koka’s force amounted to 8000 men, 
and the enemy’s to 17,000, 1.0. MS. 
286 has 8900 for M. Koka’s force 
and 21,000 for the enemy’s. The 


Cawnpore edition has 8900 for M. | 


Koka’s force, and 17,000 for the 
enemy's. I think that we may take 


0 to be the number of AB 


this battle. The MS. Add. 27,247 
says M. Koka held a review (shan) 
and that he found the number of 
his men was 9000, The total of the 
figures given in the MS. for the 
enemy seems to be 17,000. It says 
the day first fixed for the battle was 
the Tzan (also called Anirin), that is, 


the 30th day of the month (of Tir) 


and which corresponded to Monday 
the ‘Id of the Ramzin=1sth July, 
1591. It gives 600 as the number of 
the alémash, and calls the Jam's son 
Aca, The actual day of the battle it 
gives as 4th Amardad or 6th Shawal 
(18th July). Instead of Stah ab, 


"black river, it seems to have oT aT 


siya ab, i.e. mill-stream. 

1 Yext Bartnta, and there is the 
variant Hartita, but it appears from 
B.M. MS. 27,247 that the man’s name 
was Tota and that he was a Khatri, 


account of his 
Cat. I. 387a, and 


cd 
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K.’s confidential ser ; 
-. a ei per pride that his skirt was stained 
hal ra, without making inquiry, put him 

, and he, after being ill used, escaped and came to court 
ol a suppliant for justice. He represented that the revenue of 
Kashmir had been fixed at 22 lakhs of Kharwars, and that M. Yisuf 
had got the fief at the rate of sixteen dams for each Chases At 
present the number of Kharwars (received by Yiieuf). was 50 per 
cent more than this, and each Kharwar was worth 28 dams, All 
these facts could be ascertained by inquiry. On the 16th (Amardad 
=27th July, 1591) these two able and unavaricious officers were 
sent to inquire into matters. 

On the 18th (Amardid=29th July, 1591) Urfi of Shiraz died. 
He had opened! a door of the house of eloquence. If he had not 
had self-love, and had regulated his life properly, and if Time had 
given him some leisure, his work would have risen high. About this 
time (the time of his death) he composed this quatrain. 


to the torture 


Verse? 
Urfi! it is the last breath, and still thou art intoxicated 
After all, of what value are the goods thon hast packed ? 
To morrow the Friend with the ready money of paradise in 


his palm 
Will ask for thy wares, and thou wilt have an empty hand. 596 





“A pearl of eloquence has dropped.” 

But it appears from B. 571 that 

‘Urfi spoke of his standing before a 
| door, ete. Possibly there is a pun 
| in the remark about self-love, and 
| dar khud may mean both “in him- 
self” and “his own door.” 
| 2 Of. B. 671, “Not a grain, etc.” 
| 


think the words uv Daryaft-i-hamwara 
bar gasht must be a phrase meaning 
that everything would be ascertained 
by a local investigation. Tt seems as 
if the author of the Iqbalnama so 
understood them, for he says that the 
clerk (Tota) said that the truth 
would be ascertained if an Amin were 
sent. Qagi Nar Ullah retreated in 
time, but Qagt ‘Ali was killed by the 
Kashmiris. ‘The subject is referred 
to by Blochmann at p- 346, but ap- 
parently he has taken his account 
from the Maagir III. 315 and not 
directly from the A. N. 

1 Possibly the rendering should be 


The translation is Mr. Lowe's, 387. 
B. 669 says ‘Urti died in Lahore in 
Shawwal 999. Badayiini has a no- 
tice of ‘Urfi III. 285. See also 
Khaft K. I. 200 where two witti- 
cisms of ‘Urfi at Faizi’s expense 
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ait On the 80th (Amardad) Bibi Ripa! covered her face from the 
ii { troublous spot of the earth (i.e, died). H.M. was grieved, but from 
profundity of view he became resigned, and craved forgiveness (for 
her), She was one of the choice nurses. She always spent her time 
i with propriety, and out of her right-thinking she obtained long life. 
} On this day the Ahadis came to court after performing good service. 
| Before this, some Rajputs had killed Karam Beg, the son of Sher * 
' Beg, and gone off rapidly. Hamza* ‘Arab had a sagir in Bhimbhar. 
| Umra, the brother of Rai Rui Singh, became disobedient and practised 
violence. He received suitable punishment from the fief-holder. 
i Kesii Das, his (Rai Rai Singh’s) brother’s son, lay in wait to take 
revenge. One night he killed Karam Beg, thinking that he was 
* Hamza’s son, and then fled with some companions. When the thing 
was known, swift men went off in all directions. S. Adam and 8. 
‘Azoya-llah Ahadi went off in search vir Multan. Between Dibal- 
pir* and Qanila (?) they came up with the fugitives near the town 
of Naushahra. Some Rajputs of Rai Rai Singh’s and some servants 
of the Khan® Khanan also joined them. Kesi Das and five others 
were killed and three men were brought in as prisoners. ‘The Ahadis 
were yraciously received. 
On this night after three pahars 14 gharis ‘Abdu-r-rahman,° the 
son of the writer of the noble volume, had a son. There was great 
rejoicing and the world’s lord gave him the name of Bishotan, It is 
hoped that his distinction will increase, and that he will soon get 
ment. Also at this time 8. Ibrahim? died. He hada 
practical wisdom, and the province of Agra was man- 
He died on 4th Shahriyar, 14th August, 
forgiveness forhim. His surviving relatives 
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received favours. By the royal command Shah Quali K, Mahram pro- 
ceeded from Mewat to that quarter (Agra) and in a short space of 
time they (the inhabitants) discoursed ! of his administration of justice 
and good deeds. 


One of the occurrences was the sending of ambassadors to the 
south. When Burhan-al-Mulk prevailed over Ahmadnagar he should 
have increased his devotion and gratitude, and been an example of 
obedience to the other rulers in that quarter. The wine of success 
robbed him of his senses, and he forgot the varied fayours he had 
received from the Shahinshah. In his evil fortune he set himself 
to oppress the weak, and considered that his profit consisted in the 
injury of others. The world’s lord, on account of graciousness and 
benevolence, resolved that he should in the first instance send an 
able person to Rajah ‘Ali K.—to whom Burhan was submissive—and 
to convey, in accordance with his suggestions, counsels to the somno- 
lent one (Burhan) and the other rulers of that quarter. If they 
listened and apologised, he would withhold his hand from retribu- 
tion. Otherwise a victorious army would be appointed, and chastise- 597 
ment be inflicted. On the 14th the Mulku-sh-sh‘uara ® S. Abi-l- 
faig Faigi was sent to Rajah ‘Ali K. and Burhan al-Mulk. Aminu- 
adin was sent along with him. Mir Muhammad Rigavi was sent 
to ‘Adil K., and Mir Manir to Qutbu-l-Mulk. Many messages of 
instruction were sent. 

One of the occurrences was the proceeding of the officers to 
Jinagarh. When M Koka gained his victory, he bastond next 
morning to Nawanagar, and gathered immense booty. The dats and 
Mozaffar fled to the highlands of Barra (Barda, also called Jaitwar). 
aie Kokaltash remained where he was to punish ins evil-doers, and 
sent Naurang K., Sayid Qasim, and Khwaja Sulaiman to take Juna- 


The expression bar gugrand seems 
identical with the words bar gugd- 
rand on the next page, line eleven. 

2 Cf. Badayiini, Lowe, 889-90, and 
Elliot V. 460. BLM. M.S. Add. 
27,247 gives copies of the firmans 
(see that MS., pp- 398b and 400) to 
Rajah ‘Ali and Burhan. Apparently 
these also occur in the Insha, Book ¥; 


| The meaning is obscurely ex- 
pressed in the text, and I have been 
obliged to paraphrase A. F.’s expres- 
sions, A. F. speaks in another place 
of the people of Agra being very 
difficult to manage. Ybrahim Cisti 
accumulated an immense fortune dur- 
ing his governorship, and the most of 
it went into the government coffers. 
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garh. His thought was that when his mind was at rest about that 
country he would follow them. Those sent encountered great hard- 
ships in consequence of the desolation of the territory and the high 
price of provisions. When by endarance they approached the place, 
Danlat K., the son of Awin K., died of his wounds, and there was some 
talk of surrendering the fort. The garrison said, “ The governor of 
~ the fortis 3ead, and the victorious army has arrived. The proper 
thing is to conclude a treaty, and make over the keys.” The answer 
sent was that they should send a confidential man in order that 
their wishes might be carried out. At this time news came that a 
set of Kathis had fallen upon the baggage. Of necessity the troops 
had to go to that spot. Just then, Mozaffar came there, and the 
garrison resumed their haughtiness. ‘The Khan ‘Azim was indig- 
nant, and resolved upon taking the fort. Mozaffar came out and it 
was reported that he had hastened off to Ahmadabad. ‘The Kokal- 
tash sent an army after him under the command of Kharram (his 
son) and intended that he himself should invest the fort. Mean- 
while it appeared that the Jam was in the neighbourhood and pro- 
ceeding to his home. M. Koka hastened thither. The Jam turned 
back and had recourse to supplications. Meanwhile the disturbance 
of Nazar! Be and his sons arose. M. Koka was obliged to accept 
the Jam’s apologies and to return. In Dandiga Mir Aba Turab 
arrived from court and brought a rescript, and choice horses and 
yobes of honour for the servants. ‘The officers on hearing of the 
glorious news offered up thanks. — Just then the news of the quelling 
of the Malwa rebels gave a fresh brightness to the countenance of 
joy. The Kokaltash’s idea was to return to the capture of the fort, 
but he was hindered by the hanging back of his companions. 










ri, Shadi and Pira (?). ‘They 
gone to the 
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CHAPTER CVI. 


Departcre oF Prince Scrtin Mur4pD TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE 
province oF MAtwa. 


The best worship by a sovereign is the choosing of right think- 
ing men and the appointing them to look after the weak, especially 598 
when the former adorn high birth by good qualities. Such is the 
conduct of our sovereign lord. He is always testing friends and 
strangers, and exalting the humble. He looks after the neighbour- 
ing rulers. If they sympathise with mortals by administering 
justice, etc., no harm comes to them, and he encouragesthem. Other- 
wise entreaties do not prevent him from inflicting retribution. But 
he begins by giving advice, and holds forth both hopes and fears. 
When the rulers of the Deccan took to behaving ill, he sent able 
men to advise them. He also exalted Prince Sultan Murad, who 
was adorned with fitting qualities, and gave him a standard, a 
kettledrum, an umbrella and a togh (banner), and appointed Malwa 
as his fief. On the night of 4th Mihr, 14th! September, 1591, after the 
lapse of two hours, he was sent off there after receiving weighty 
H.M.’s idea was that if the rulers of the South were not 
d advices, punishment should be prepared for 
f the weighty advices which he hung 
and thereby communicate the 


counsels. 
impressed by the goo 
them. I record here some 0 
on the ears of that honoured son, 


materials of wisdom. oe 
«he first step is to enquire into what is God’s Will, in order 


that right actions may be performed. After that, outward purifi- 


cation is to be pursued. Food and clothing are not to be made ends. 
d. ‘Tyrannous actions are to be 


L Blliot V. 460 gives 28 Zi-l-hajja Iqhalnama says Murad was also made 
as the date, but the Newal K. ed. a commander of 8,000. bape eee 
gives 8th and Badayani, Lowe, 391, 27,247 gives 9th Z1-1-hajja as the 
has 12th. ‘The 8th would corres- when Murad was sent- 


pond tp 18th September, 1591. ‘The 
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| abstained from. ‘The rules of moderation and of fitting season aro 
not to be departed from. Hvery member (of the body) is to be kept 
| to its proper office. Much speaking and laughing are to be avoided 
Sleep is not to exceed one-third part of the day and night (nychthe- 
| meron). There must be an endeavour to improve the army, and the 
country, to provide for the safety of the roads, and the obedience of 
the refractory ; and thieves and robbers must be put down. Then 
attention is to be paid to internal improvement. Lust and wrath must 
be subjected to the commands of Wisdom, for the Creator has placed 
two! sentinels in the palace of the body. The one sees that proper 
things are done; the other that evil things are abstained from. The 
children of men out of somnolent intellect have given these two a 
loose rein, and have made what should be the adornment of life 
the supplier of death. Do not neglect the knowledge of what is 
right, and support the power of the ruler (Reason). Preserve the 
equability of the four humours, and keep far from excess and defect 
which constitute evil. Use justice and discretion in this daily mar- 
ket of hypocrisy and double-facedness. The worship of the choosers 
of bypaths who have severed the links of association is one thing, 
and that of those who are bound in the improvement of the world 
isanother. Though® the idea of both is development, yet the former 
never departs from awakedness, while insouciance is suitable to the 


























seeing improprieties. Let not love or hate, or threats or encourage- 
merivyy Ul u A frown will effect with many, what in 
. Let not difference of reli- 

cting retribution. 
know their work. 


tiff in 5 


latter. Study the actions of every one, and be not disturbed by. 
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Bir Seneca 
self, and live so that a cea ee 2 — nese 
the ay lie meer ric 3 + Nese Ge be not distressed. 
for their report carries far is Hen ical ies oan : br 
portion to his ability Be not ie Fe rie ee el Mf ae 
ee iaaeeaty ee ‘ eived in rae inquiries by gloning: 

y one of four things. Ist. The idea of 
worldly advantage. This is slow to come and soon goes, 2nd. Spiri- 
tual advantage. ‘This is the opposite of the first. 3rd. Goodness of 
disposition, This lasts throughout life. Its permanency or its non- 
existence depends upon wisdom.’ 4th. Loyalty (Ikh/ds), One must 
by the route of this fourfold stream look narrowly into the condition of 
followers, and regulate his actions according to such knowledge. You 
must study instructive books, and apply your knowledge to practice. 
Secure the affection of contented hermits and of the matted-haired 
and barefooted. Be not uplifted by beholding those who have been 
robbed of splendour. Apply yourself to sympathising with the soldier, 
and give him his pay in due season. Demand from every one suit- 
able horses, arms and tents for him. Reward good service. Do not 
lose sight of an old servant. Fail not to encourage the husbandman. 
For every employment secures truthful and active-minded men, so that 
they may do good work without desire of money,’ or of greatness 





MSS., btit they too are not very 
intelligible. 

1 That is, do not expect more from 
an crdinary man than he can do. 

2 'This sentence is obscure and there 
are different readings in the MSS. 
Perhaps, instead of khirad “wis- 
dom” we should read khid, and the 
reference may be to the oriental pro- 
yerb that every thing returns to its 
original. The word bachira “at the 
end” occurs in the Lucknow ed.and 
in a MS. of my own. 

8 The text has bada, wine, but 
some MSS. have para, money: The 
words in text are be khawish-i-béda- 
i-busurgt farokhtan, “without the 
115 





desire of selling the wine of great- 
ness” (?). Apparently, what is 
meant is that they are not to be 
accessible to bribes. Badaytni, 
Lowe, 391-92, has a sareastic account 
of Prince Murad's administration of 
Malwa. ‘The Prince was then under 
twenty-one years of age. No doubt 
he was preferred to his elder brother 
on account of the latter’s drunken 
habits. The MS. Add. 27,247 gives 
a very long Wajibn-l-‘Arg or Petition 
of the prince to his father. asking 
for instructions in the performance 
of his duties. To each item of his 
queries is appended Akbar's order 


thereon, Each of these is headed — 
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- 2 : 

On 1! Abin the festival of the solar weighment was celebrated. 
é In Badalgarha H.M. was weighed against twelve articles, and the 
| world rejoiced. All got their desires. ‘An order was given to Zain 
K. Koka, who was the fiefholder of the place, to convert the site of 

the weighment into a garden, H.M. gave it the name of Zaina- 

pad. At this time it occurred to H.M. to found a large city on the 

G01 bank of the Cenab, and that thus an old idea would be carried into 

effect. Skilful men pointed out several sites. On the 6th (Aban) 

Hakim Misri, Hakim ‘Ali, Khwaja Muhammad Husain and Mir 

Tahir were sent to examine both banks of the river. They selected 

on the other side, between Pargiwal and Haj- 
wal, and was a dependency of Bahlalpair.2 The other was on this 
side, and near the town of Sidhara. An order was given tht the 
; Greek and Indian astrologers should ascertain a propitious time. As 
they fixed one that was somewhat remote, the work was not under- 
taken. 
& On this day Mir Sharif ‘Amuli was sent off to Bengal and 
Bihar and was entrusted with four® great offices (mangab), vin. those 

of Amin, Sadr, and Qazi. Sharif Sarmadi * was made Bakhsht. 


Tewari, and adds that he died at his 3 The text, following apparently 
place. the Lucknow edition, says he was 
made a commander of 4000. But 
is, as B ointed out, 452, n. 1, 
LO. MS, 235 





two spots. One was 




























wrong, for it only men- 
Add. 27,247 has 


tatement. It says 
office was to give 
nce Royal (Jahan- 
wrong through 


of Badayant's 
and 607. Sar- 
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ee Riis sa the standards were upreared at Lahore, and 
Jjoiced to see H.M. One day, while hunting, a fawn was 

seen. By the royal command a bitch! (named) Tentak (the swift) 
was let loose. The fawn was nearly caught when the mother pe 
a stratagem. She pretended to be lame, and came near the bitch ; 
the latter thought her an easy prey, and went after her. The far. 
escaped, and when the mother had conveyed her to the herd and 
waa at ease about her, she left off her lameness, and went away 
swiftly. H.M. said he had seen such a remarkable thing in a gamrgah 
hunt in Bazarah,’ but that the mother had not escaped. | 
One of the occurrences was the defeat of the Arghinians.? It | 

has been mentioned that a choice army was appointed under the 
command of the Khin-Khanan to take Qandahaér. As Multan and 
Bhakkar were in his fief he left the near road by Ghaznin and 
Bangash and took a long route in order to look after his jagirs. 
Meanwhile mercenary people who did not understand what should 
be done represented the large spoil of Tatta and the little spoil of 
Qandahar. The commander took* leave to conquer Sind. Near 





I ‘ 
! Qanjaq or qanjaq, a canine bitch. some time, and then sent M‘agiim to ‘ i 
2 Badrak in text, but Bazarah or Sehwan, and himself followed after- | 
Bazirak (a little bazaar) in Afghan- wards. The naval battle was not 
fought till about eleven months after 
the K. K.'s arrival at Bhakkar. 
There are some words in the 
B.M. M.S. Add. 27,247 which are 


istan seems meant. See ante, trans- 
lation I. 526. 

8 They derive their name from the 
grandson of Hulagt. Elliot I, 308. 
At p. 428 Le., it is stated that the omitted in the text. It appears that 
dynasty ended with Shah Husain, Akbar, or at least A.F., disapproved - 
but see B. 361, 362. The Tarkhans | of the change of plan, for the remark | 








represented the older branch. is that Qandahar could haye been 3 | 
4 Presumably this means that the easily reached by way of Ghazni “ ge 
Khan-Khanan obtained Akbar's con- and Bangash, and that the alteration oa 
sent to the change of plan. A.F. of plan made an easy task difficult. a i 
does not give the date of the Khan- There is a paragraph about Qanda- =a 


har in the annals of the 385th year, x 
page 584 of Bib. Ind. ed. It corres- ‘ 
ponds to a passage in Add. 27,247, 
but the wording is different. Ac- 
cording to the latter, Qandahar had 
always belonged to India, but Huma- 
| yan had resigned it to the ruler of 


Khanan's arrival at Bhakkar. M'a- 
sim, Elliot I. 247, says he himself 
arrived there on 14 Safr 999 (2 
December 1590), and that Khan- 
Khanan came there at the same time. 
On account of the hot winds, and the 
violence of the river, he stayed there 
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Multan the Baliicis waited on him and made promises. Near Bhak- 
kar he drew up his forces. ‘At this time the ambassadors of M. Jani 
Beg came to the Khan-Khanin and represented, “ The conquest of 


Qandahar is the object of the army 
(our master) should join on this, 


It would have been fitting that 


but as the disturbance of strife- 


mongers prevents this, he is sending an army to serve.” ‘The envoys 
were put into confinement and the troops advanced somewhat faster. 
Just then news came that fire had broken out in the fort of Sehwan 
and consumed the provisions. On hearing this the troops went on 
rapidly by land and water. Those who went by water passed under 
the fort of Sehwan and took Lakhi.' Tt is like Garhi in Bengal 
and Barahmila in Kashmir. No harm came from the cannon and 
muskets of the garrison, and the gate of the country fell into their 


602 hands. The Khan-Khanan approached the fort (i.e, Sehwan), and set 


himself to take it, Some call this country Siwistan. This fort of 


the ruler is situated on the bank of 


the Indus on the top of a ridge. 


The glacis (khakrez) is 40 yards, and the wall seven yards (high). 
Near it there is a lake* eight kos in length, and six in breadth. 


Persia. Now that the star of the 
Persians was setting (dar ufil ast), 
ib occurred to H.M. that it would 
help Persia if he took Qandahar, 
and so saved it from the Uzbegs! 
Also the Mirzas (nephews of Tah- 
masp) had grown deaf of heart, and 
were not acting properly. Akbar 
proposed — take Qandahar from 
them, and to bring them to India. 
‘The Khan-Khansn therefore wasseut 
off with a largo foree on 24 Mir 











, co 
















tween the towns of Laki andSehwan 
the mountain has a nearly precipi- 
tous face about 600 feet high towards 
the Indus, between which and the 
precipice there was at one time a 
yoad, though in some places so nar- 
row that only a single camel could 
pass ata time. The defile was swept 
away in 1839." Part of the Khan- 
Khanan’s forces went by water, and 
part by land. Apparently, he him- 
self went by land. The taking of 
the Laki Pass secured the route to 


| atta. ‘The Sehwan Fort stands on 
“an artificial mound, and, according 


legend, was built by Alexander 
at. Ibis known as the “ Kafur 
See also about Laki and 
> of it by the K. K,, Blliot 
means & defile in 


x 
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Three branches of the river join it 


garrison. Tt isa place of refuge for the 


Some men live on i ini 
Be audios on islands in it and some in boats. Qara 
e€ men embarked on boat ib 
Metres aioe: 4 8 (ghrab) and went towards it. 
ee pairs. hhen %, collected much plunder. The land- 
Or ten ar a er. On hearing this, M. Jani Beg prepared 
ee fee i he = of Nasirpir'—a place which lies on 
side, er,’—and on the other, streams, hi 
fort. He strengthened it by war-boats and a WR. 
. and a ery. 
ar ad ad doubtful about advancing. At this time Rawal Bhim me 
ruler of Jaisalmir, and Dalpat s. Rai Singh, represented “ : 
intention was to | OE 
alae ns to have come by Bhakkar. Having lost® our way 
@ are coming by way of Umarkot.” From apprehension that the 
ae would prevail over this force, (the K. K.) left the work of 
a vag the fort and of making the road, and set off by land and 
se er. Maqgid Aqg& and some men were left at the ferries so that 
hye might be alarmed, and the route be in some measure 
safe. On, 18 Abin he arrived within six kos of the enemy, and out 
of precaution put up four walls. On the 21st,* Khusri the Circas- 
Sian: prepared his boats and came out to fight. Although they were 
i up stream, they were forced downwards by the strength of 
e current. The fight went on from evening till dawn. Owing toa 
report that M. Jani was coming by land, Faridin Barlas and others 
on that dark night left the river. In the morning there was a hot 
cannonade, and a great battle. The enemy could not come to close 
quarters owing to the shallowness of the water. Those who had left 
the river Gis. the imperialists) came by the other bank and took to 
shooting with arrows (bullets ?). The braye soldiers went down the 
stream in war-boats. For a time they fought with bullets, but soon 
they contended with spears and daggers. 





122 and J. II. 888, where it is called our way.” But the LO. MSS. have 
Manchar, See also Hughes’ Gazet- az kam abi “deficiency of water,” 
teer. and this seems right. Apparently 

1 'Lhe Nasarpar of the LG. the reference is to the want,of drink- 
XVIII. 398, in the Hala division of ing water on the route by Bhakkar. 
the Haidarabad district, J. IL. 341. $2 Aban=5l Oct. 1591. The 

2 Variant and also LO. MSS. 
busurg darya * great river.” 

4 Text az qumrala “from losing 
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Verse. 
Flashed the diamond-like swords. 
The steely spears were made bloody. 
You'd say a smoke arose from the earth. 
Out of it there shone the fire of battle. 


The enemy withdrew their hands from the work and fled, and 


victory. Bardana—(var. Parwana)a noted man—was 
ured. Four ghrabs full of 
In one of them was the 
e governor of Ormuz 


there was a great 
killed, and M. Quli was wounded and capt 


men and stores (khwasta) were Grane es 
sador! of Ormuz. The rule is tha 
ree one (ambassador) at Tatta, in order that there may he a oa 
ing of security * among the merchants. M. Jani had brought he Me h 
him in order to proclaim that so many tribes had bas to ba 5 oes 
603 He also brought some servants of his own, dressed up in their : ae 
200 of the enemy fell into the waves of destruction, ane more t i 
1000 were wounded. Owing to the Divine protection, few of 
yictorious troops were hurt. Active men brought up their co : 
and wounded Khusra, und he was nearly made prisoner. in r 
a gun burst and the boat was broken to pieces, and some were 5 
The far-seeing and experienced urged that they ‘shore! proceed by 
land and water to the dwelling-place of M. Jani. As the morning 
of success had blown in the evening of despair, most did not approve 
1 ade di task that had become easy. On 
condition of Tatta, and 
rom that quarter. Sud- 
) brought the news of vie- 












y the meaning is that 
r of Ormuz (perhaps a 


‘ a representation at 
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quarter were Oppressing the weak, this good officer w 


ish them, as sent to pun- 


In various places Fawda i 

, f ydars were appointed. Zia-]- 
Was appointed to Ming, Allah Bakhsh ieee to Rasa, 4 oe 
Wali (to the tract) from Jandila to Lahore, mane 


: I : 
met with their deserts na short time many 


* » and some were bron ht 
Vhe aoe awe named were left in their Bes ee 
danghter to sone,” Ren ee mee a eae 
ieee he a ee ie ime that Kashmic had been in- 
» the ruler of that country (Tibet) had conti- 
nually made supplications, It occurred to ‘Ali Rai the ruler of 
Mes i his ae any enter into the synaeceum of 
al, -M. approved of this, and on 22 Dai she! 
was conveyed along with presents of the country. He obtained his 
wish. At this time a glorious son came into being, and there was a 
feast of joy. Inasmuch as the Incomparable Creator waters the 
garden of eternal dominion, auspicious sons were bestowed, one 
after the other, and the garden of fortune was kept verdant. 
Accordingly this noble record tells thereof. A fresh instance was 
when on the 26th (Dai) after four hours and 24 minutes, during the 
sign of Libra, the daughter of the Mota Rajah gave birth to a son 
in the harem of Prince Sultan Selim (in Lahore). He received the 

name of Sultan Kharram.® 

One of the occurrences was the appointing of an army to 
Qandabar. When the Khan-Khanin chose the conquest of Tatta, 
Prince Sultan Daniel was sent off to that quarter (Qandahar) with a 
large army. H.M. ordered that if the Mirzas chose service, he 
should accept them and make them hopeful of royal fayours. 
Otherwise he was to conquer the country and make it over to some 


able and just officer. 


! Cf. Badayani, Lowe, 388. fe. A space is left in the MS. for 

2 ThisisShah Jahin. He wasborn the horoscope, but itis blank. There 
on 80 Rabt’-al-awwal 1000 on 5 Janu- is one in the ‘Amal Salih. Tt states 
ary 1592 at Lahore, B. 311. His mo- that the child was made over to the 
ther's name was Balmati (Beale). care of Rukhiya Begam, Akbar’s first 
Jahangir, Price 20, calls her Jagat wife, and who was childless. She 
Gosaine. MS. Add. 27,247 writes the was his cousin, being the daughter of 
name of the child as Sultan Khiram M. Hindal. 


116 











603 He also brought some servants of his own, 
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Verse. + 
Flashed the diamond-like swords. 
The steely spears were made bloody. | 
You'd say a smoke arose from the earth. 
Ont of it there shone the fire of battle. 


The enemy withdrew their hands from the work and fled, and 
there was a great victory. Bardana—(var. Parwana)a noted man—was 
killed, and M. Quli was wounded and captured. Four ghrabs full of 
men and stores (khwdsta) were captured. In one of them was the 
ambassador! of Ormuz. The rule is that the governor of Ormuz 
leaves one (ambassador) at Tatta, in order that there may be a feel- 
ing of security * among the merchants. M. Jani had brought him with 


him in order to proclaim that so many tribes had come to kelp him. 
dressed up in their clothes. 


and more than 


200 of the enemy fell into the waves of destruction, 
tion, few of the 


1000 were wounded. Owing to the Divine protec’ 
victorious troops were hurt. Active men brought up their ghrabs 
and wounded Khusri, ind he was nearly made prisoner. Suddeuly * 
a gun burst and the boat was broken to pieces, and some were killed. 
The far-seoing and experienced urged that they should proceed by 
land and water to the dwelling-place of M. Jani. As the morning 
of success had blown in the evening of despair, most did not approve 
of this, and so they made difficult a task that had become easy. On 
18 Azar H.M. was enquiring about the condition of atta, and 
said, “Search well, for some one is coming from that quarter. Sud- 
denly a swift camel-rider (bukhti-suwar) brought the news of vie- 
tory. New thanks; iving was offered up, 
2 Apparently the meaning is that 
the governor of Ormuz (perhaps a 
Portuguese) left a representation at 
Tatta as a sort of hostage so that the 











1 Text wakhshir, ambassador. 
But the variant quittr yybyd is sup- 
ported by the 1.0. MSS., while the 
i Gea ect ; 





aifar, and calls 








CHAPTER yr, 
On the 26th , 
Bihat. As informati 


quarter i 
1 er were oppressing the weak 


ish them. In y » this good officer was sent to pun 


, arious places Fawjdars : ; 
wre ae to Ming, Allah Bokhah Se es Ziadanele 

ali (to the tract) from Jandila to L ara! to Ras 
met with their deserts andila to Lahore, 


; alpir, Hafiz 
na short time man 
fr » and some were b : 
he persons above named were left in their aoe mae 
One of the oce ae 
0 © occurrences was that th 
tie ss hat the ruler of Tj i 
eae *3 to court. From the time that Kashmir i, ran a 
ded j a @ a Les ee. ie 
on n the empire, the ruler of that country (Tibet) } ae ‘é 
on y es supplications, It occurred to ‘Alt Rai th * hoa 
sittle Tibet that his dauch i ‘ naam 
8S daughter might enter i 

seg : g er into the gynaec 
ee — Royal. H.M. approved of this, and nae Dai ah i 
Li ; onveyed along with presents of the country. He obtained hi 
: e this time a glorious son came into being, and there w Fi 
east joy é v 
of joy. Inasmuch as the Incomparable Creator waters tl 
he 


garden of p. ini ici Wi Ww 
g eternal dominion, auspicious sons were besto ed, one : 
a 


after the other, and the garden of fortune w: 

Accordingly this noble record tells ee 1 Ea be 
when on the 26th (Dai) after four hours and 24 minutes pa a 
sign of Libra, the daughter of the Mota Rajah gave birth hs a 
in the harem of Prince Sultan Selim (in Lahore). He scoat ad 
name of Sultan Kharram.’ Bec 

One of the occurrences was the appointi 

Qandabar. When the Khan-Khanin ae ths ee Be be i 
Prince Sultan Daniel was sent off to that quarter (Qandahar) my, 
large army. H.M. ordered that if the Mirzas chose service me 
should accept them and make them hopeful of royal fever ; 
Otherwise he was to conquer the country and make it over to 
able and just officer. poe 










! Of, Badayani, Lowe, 388. py. A space is left in 
is one in the | 
B31 that the child 
me was Balmati (Beale). y 
ir, Price 20, calls her Jagat — 
7,247 writes the 
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604 Several of the imperial servants made suggestions for his 
(Daniel’s) turning back, and from his acceptance of humble represen- 
tations he (Akbar) assented. On 4 Bahman Khidmat Rai ! (?) died 
of dysentery. He belonged to a tribe which was unequalled in 
India for wickedness. They are also called Mawi and Candal. 
H.M. favoured him and made him chief of his tribe, and guided 
him towards honesty.* He opened somewhat the windows of his 
heart, and many from conversation with him turned away from evil 
courses. At the present day, the guards in every house come from 
them. As he had the title of Khidmaé Rai, every one of the tribe 
is called Khidmatiya. On the 6th, choice mountain productions, 
which had been sent by Bahadur Singh, the Rajah of Khistwara, 
were shown to H.M. The envoys received favours. On the 20th 
the nursling of fortune Sultan Khusrii was put to school. First, 
he was shown how to pray to God and then taught the letter 
Alif. An order was given to the writer of the noble volume to 
teach him something every day, and then to leave the completion 
of the teaching to his younger brother® Abia-l-khair, who bore the 
mark of uniqueness for goodness and acquisition of wisdom. May 
the Almighty make the blessing of external teaching the material 
of real knowledge, and preserve him from the injury caused by cur- 
rent sciences—which are a place of stumbling to mortals. 

One of the occurrences was the plundering of the home of 
Rajah Madhukar. When Prince Sultan Murad was sent to Malwa 
the chiefs and the landowners everywhere came forward and paid 
their respects, and returned after receiving favours. News came 
to Agra the capital that this landowner (Madhukar), out of presump- 
tuousness, did not intend to pay his respects. An admonitory letter 
was sent to him, and near Narwar he sent his grandson, and made 

excuses for nob coming himself. A second warning was sent to him, 








| Mawi. See Elliot Supp. Gloss. I, 99. 
ot under- | The Mavi are a branch of the Gijar 
ng in some | tribe, ‘They claim to be descended 
a Chauhan. They are op- 
tly also connected with the 
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a ; 
edge a beet oa were held out to him. He awoke from the 
eas EEC and proceeded to tender his service. 
enihe arrived within four kos, he expressed a wish that Ism‘ail 
au a and Jagannath should take him into their charge. ‘This ee 
f ae ‘aid: 
cts an al il on 
ihe dellos, ‘Che Ra aeaenne 7 ack, and) hastened off to 
sresunve, clue ones at angry with the slovenly 
i dran) an ordered that they should go 
i of want ne ae ei one Fi a, : ee ie 
regard to his rank, persona i ie. oe 
ac acetlie Ree > a went ie this pera) ‘ Madhukar had 
RRO pal sand sent his sous Ram Sah! and Ranjit. 
f ne was delayed. Near the fort of Karkara? 
the aon C; Hamir Sen asked for quarter, and this was granted. At 
the instigation of inexperienced men he (Murad) broke the agreement 605 
and set himself to take the fort. He who had been admitted to 
quarter fled, and the prince took the fort. 400 Rajputs died man- 
fully at their homes. When Ram Sah beheld this breach of agree- 
ment he fled at midnight. Jagannath who was his custodian felt 
ashamed and had no answer to make. ‘The Prince took up again his 
first resolution, and the frightened one (Madhukar) withdrew. His 
home was plundered, and the imperialists encamped there. H.M. 
did not approve, and issued an order, asking why had there been a 
deviation from appreciativeness and the recognition of rank, and 
why had he without orders attacked the landowner. He also 
severely censured the prince’s companions. They should now feel 
ashamed and proceed to redress matters, and the prince must return 
quickly to Malwa. If he did® not submit to orders, a large army 
would be sent (against him). The prince left Saiyid Raja and a 
party there and came to Malwa. When the landowner heard of this, 
he had recourse to supplications. Sadiq K. conveyed his* excuses 
to H.M. They were accepted. On the 27th, Baz Bahadur was 





| B, 487, He is also called Ram 5 The person referred to here is 


Cand. Madhukar and not the prince. 

4 poxish, but 1.0. MSS. seem to 
have purash “his son, but apparently 
Ram Sah did not come to court till 
later. See p. 628. 


3In Sarkar Bayanwan, Ata eth 
189. See B. 356. The 1.0. MSS. 
call Hamir Hamir, Perhaps he is 
the Hamir of pp. 490, 91. 
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sent to convey him to the prince in order to make his submis- 
sion. i 

At this time a new arrangement was introduced. ‘The world- 
adorning sovereign in his enlightenment divided, on 2 Isfandar- 
maz, 12 February 1592, the crown-lands (khaligat) into four por- 
tions, and made over each of them to an able man. The provinces 
of the Panjab, Multan, Kabul and Kashmir were made over to 
Khwaja Shamsu-l-din, the provinces of Ajmir, Gujarat and Malwa 
to Khwaja Nigamu-d-din Ahmad Bakhshi, the province of Delhi to 
Rai Patar Das, the provinces of Agra the capital, Allahabad, Bengal 
and Behar to Rai Ram Das, Though Qulij K. received ' the reports, 
yet this act of foresight was done on account of the extent of the 
country. H.M. also attended to the matter of the currency, and 
the old diseases of silver and gold (coinage) were remedied, as has 
been described in the last volume. 

On the 12th Balaraim was killed. He was the brother’s son of 
Rajah Bhagwant Das. As the turbulence of youth led him into the 
commission of improprieties, he fell out of fuvour and was dismissed 
to Behar to the charge of Rajah Man Singh. In Benares he 
mounted an elephant while in a state of intoxication, and then wanted 
to get down again at an unfitting place. Migri Khanyagar (musician) 
was acting as driver, and as he had some sense he refused to let 
Balaram dismount. The latter abused him, and Misri killed him 
‘with his dagger and then let himself down and went off. 
whl yk f 





of the occurrences was the capture of ‘Umarkot. When 
Bhim passed by it with a choice army on their 
lace world’s lord fell into their hands 










f the place accompanied them in 


as 


> 6% 


4 










_ See translation I. $22. 
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perrormanie of service. There was a wonderful piece of fortune in 

the CURTIS Hauge that some of the land-owners had filled up the wells 

and had poisoned them. Consequently the soldiers were in that sandy 

land distressed for want of water. They remembered the holy per- + 
sonality and prayed to God, and then sate down and waited in ex- 
pectation, Suddenly rain fell, though it was out of season, and the 606 
dried-up tanks ran over with water. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Rai Rai Singh to Tattah. 
When the victorious troops succeeded in the river-fight, and when 
owing to the folly of shortsighted persons there was delay in advane- 
ing, the enemy who had been disconcerted made a stand. After 
much discussion, the fort which M. Jani had constructed, was inves- 





ted on 9 Azar. There was hot fighting, and every day the brave = 
. . . . a : ‘| 

men on each side distinguished themselves. One day, Sikandar Beg, 4 
% pane 5 ry 

who was among the noted men on the imperialists’ side, was wounded 


in the leg by a bullet, and after some time he died. The enemy were 
confident on account of the strength of their position, number of men, 
abundance of provisions, and the help of the peasantry, and were 
watching for the rains. Then everything would be under water, and 
the foreign army would be dispersed without an engagement. 4 
Among the imperialists, provisions became very dear, and consterna- 
tion seized upon the weak-hearted. The Khan-Khanan reported the 
circumstances and asked for help. On the 21st Rai Rai Singh was 
sent off. Khaki Gallaban, Khwaja Hisimu-d-din and other brave 


men went by the river-route. Provisions, guns, gunpowder (dari), on 


etc. were dispatched. 
One of the occurrences was the death of Girdhan (Gordhan of 


B.), the son of Rajah Askaran. Rajah Prithiraj was the head of the 
Kachhwaha clan. He had eighteen ' sons of whom ten were by one 
mother. When he died, Piran Mal his eldest son was raised it ts 
Rajahship. He was killed in _M.? Hindal’s battle. ‘Baie as on 
was young, and they raised his (Piranmal’s) brother Ratan bai 
the headship. He from the turbulence of youth, and bad copNEOR? 
ship, insulted men. Some instigated Askaran his step-brother bs 
attack his life in hopes of the chiefship, and with the help of wicke 


: 











1 Tod says 17, and that 12 of them grew Up. 


- 2 Apparently referring to the victory Hindal obtained over the Mirsas. 
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men, the idea became fact. For some time things happened accord- 
ing’to his wish. Ina short time his uncle! Barahmal obtained the 
power. His (Siija’s?) sons were always lying in wait for Askaran. 
Karan, in revenge for his ancestor (niyag), chose to become Askaran’s 
servant and on the 23rd, when he got an opportunity, he killed the 


Raja’s son in the father’s presence, 


and then made an attack on the 


latter. A pillar saved him from harm, and active men killed Karan. 
The sympathetic sovereign cast the shadow of his graciousness on 
his mansion, and by his cordial commiseration healed somewhat the 
wound of those who had been deprived of a child. 





| According to B. 458, Askaran 
was a brother of Rajah Behari Mal. 
See also his article in the Calcutta 
Review for April 1871, which gives 
a genealogical tree. Though Askaran 
is stated in the 'T.A. to have been an 
officer of the rank of the 3000, his 
name is not mentioned in A. E.'s 
list. Tod calls Askaran the son of 
Bhim and says Askaran killed his 
father because his father had killed 
his own father Prithiraj! Behari 
Mal was a son of Prithiraj and 
younger brother of Piran Mal. See 
the Maagir-al-‘umra II. Il. The 
author of that work puts most of the 
Hindus under the letter R. on ac- 


caused by his affected brevity; pos- 
sibly also, the text is corrupt, 
Blochmann in the article above re- 
ferred to calls Ratn Sai Ratn Singh. 
Apparently, Karn, who was Saja’s 
son, killed Askaran’s son in revenge 
for his granduncle’s murder. Saja, 
or Soja, grew up and in the 6th 
year, A.N. II. 155, we find him 
leagued with M. Sharafu-d-din in 
oppressing Bihari Mal. As B. re- 
marks, the disturbances consequent 
on Piran Mal’s death ended with 
the appointment or usurpation of 
Bihari Mal. He adds that Askaran 
was adopted to the guddee of Nar- 
war, and so his branch (gotrt) be- 
came extinct. 


_ 
t 
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CHAPTER CVII. 


Brain 1 
NING OF THe 37rH Divine Year From tHe Hoty Accrsston, 607 
TO WIT, TH YgAR Farwarpin or tHe 4rn Cyore : 


On F riday, 5 Jamada-al-akhari 1000 Hijra, 11 March 1592, after 
the passing of 10 hours, 5 minutes, the glorious Sun ifnmined Ate 
and filled the world with varied delight. Beauty acquired f h 
splendour, and the Age received new ornament. ‘ Be 


Verse. 
The awnings were raised up to heaven. 
The blemishes of the skies were veiled. 
On every wall there were skilful paintings. 
Heaven was astonished as if they were demon-wrought.! 


The third cycle ended and the fourth began. Together with 
strength of heart, and the glory of dawn, a window of enlightenment 
opened partially and brightness took possession of my darkened mind. 
A fresh desire to continue my narrative seized me, and my strength 
increased. 

Verse. 
Again, my fortune became lightsome ; 
The delight of speech possessed my soul. 
When fortune supplies the opening key 
A jewel emerges from the dark stone. 


From New Year’s day to the culmination (gaz/*) there were con- 
tinued feasts, and liberality exceeded desire. A prosperous time 
ensued for the desert-wanderer, and a new veil was placed over — 
spiritual beauty. The cup* of worldly success and of joy arrived, but 








demon-like. Add. 27,247 has nagsh 
parg@r, and the Bib. Ind. has this as 
a variant. 

2 The sentence is obscure. Baja- 
hatmandi in text is a mistake for 


I The lines are extravagant and 
not easily intelligible. I presume 
that a play is intended on the two 
meanings of dewar. In the third 
line it means a wall and in the fourth 
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e made this the material of increased wis- 
le to reason and taught disturbance, and 
is a day of increase of wisdom, 


the Shahinshah’s fortun 
dom. That day was hosti 
was a robber of purity. This day 
and bears rectitude in its breast. 

At this time news came that Jalala had returned unsuccessful 
from Taran, and that he was stirring up strife in the defiles of Tirah, 
and that the tribes of the Afridi and Urakzai had broken their alle- 
giance, and had given a position to that turbulent one. An order wis 
given that Qasim K. should collect the Afghan (Zabuli) army and 
should proceed to chastise those hot-headed ones. On New Year's 
day Asaf K., Said K., Gakkar, and some others, were sent off from 
court, and an order was given that the fief-holders of Sind and Pesh- 
awar should be collected, and should join the Tirah force. In a 
short time the hill-country was surrounded, and the Afghans had 
recourse to supplications and cajolery. They represented that Jalala 


had not got a footing, and that he had gone back unsuccessful. 


Qasim K. returned to Kabul without fully inquiring into the matter 
Asaf K. and the other 


and without submitting a report to court. 
officers remained there and waited for orders. H.M. did not approve 


of Qasim K.’s haste, and issued an order that he should return and 


exert himself in making inquiries. 





solar year. The passage is wanting 
in the Cawnpore edition, and also in 
B.M. Add. 27,247. 


bakhimandi. Bvidently, there is an 
allusion to Jamshed’s cup, and to 
the difference in the fortunes of the 
two monarchs who introduced the 


= 
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CHAPTER CVIII. 


THe v 
VICTORY OF THE IMPRRIAL SERVANTS, AND THE DEFEAT OF M. 608 


Jani Bea sy THe Fortune or tHe SHAHINSHAH. 


When the Khan-Khanin invested the fort, provisions became 
very dear on account of its being a foreign country, and of the closing 
cite They more conpoled +o sienten Sr 
the previous year. All unnecessary ! os wacosp ae ae 

ry ' stores were put into boats and 
sent to Sehwan. Saiyid Bahau-d-din, Bakhtiyir Beg, Qara Beg: and 
others were sent with them as guards. Most of the soldiers onsnalted 
towards Tatta in order that by plundering they might get ampler 
supplies, and also spread consternation among the enemy, and get 
hold of the country. The Khan-Khanin took up his quarters in 
Jin,? which is a central place. Shah Beg K., Muhammad K. Niy- 
azi, Qisim Koka, Murtaza Qui, Dad Mal, Diida Beg and others were 
sent to Agham® in order that they might take that cultivated coun- 
try and watch over M. Jani. Dharii Bahadur,* Khan Qirdar and 
others were sent towards Badin.’ M. Faridin Birlas, Janish Baha- 
dur, ‘Ali Mardan Bahadur, Sarmadi, Ghazi K. Biliec went off towards 
atta. very band went to a certain tract, and had repose. The 
enemy were somewhat disturbed on account of their families, and 
many of the landowners submitted. Every detachment did good ser- 
vice, but the troops who were sent to Tatta could not get there 
as the wicked people set fire to the city. M. Faridin and Rawal 





1 Besh az nagaztr. “ Above the 
indispensable.” ‘The Iqbalnama and 
Chalmers show that this refers to 
stores. 

2 See translation I. 380, n. 1. 

8 ee ba kuham. The Iqbalnama 
has barkahan. But Agham or Ak- 
hum is correct. It is known as the 
place where Shah Beg died. See 

7 





Malet 86 and Hlliot I. App. 502 and 
362. It was 30 m. S.B. Haidarabad. 

4 This is Todar Mal’s son. He 
was shortly afterwards killed. 

5 Madbin go in text, but Badir 
seems to be the true reading. © 
Blliot 1.250. There is @ : He 
S.B. Haidarabad. f Kash- 
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Bhim! and some others were sent to Umarkot, and made fitting in- 
quiry into the previous slackness of service (of the Rana ?). M. Jant 
Beg came out of his fort and hastened to Sehwan, thinking that he 
might lay hands on the boats that had been sent there. On hearing 
of this, the Khan-Khanan sent Khwaja Muqim Bakhshi, Dharu Baha- 
dur K., Muhammad K. Niyazt, Daulat K. Lodi, S‘aid K. Kararani, and 
some able men, to that quarter and followed them in person. At the 
time when the men in the boats were disconcerted, the troops sent 
arrived and remedied matters. Many thought that they should 
strengthen Lukhi (uukh means pass in Bilachi) and wait for reinforce- 
ments, At the words of brave men they prepared for ba ttle. The army 
was drawn up. In the centre were Muhammad K. Niyazi, Bahadur 
K. Qardar, Sher K., Kalin K., Daulat K. Lodi, S‘aid K. Kararani, 
Khwaja Muqim Bakhshi. In the right wing were Mir Masim Bhak- 
kari, and a number of brave men. On the left wing were Saiyid 
Bahau-d-din and other brave men. In the vanguard were Bakhti- 
yar Beg, Qara Beg, Shamsher ‘Arab, Ibrahim Beg, Jilak Beg, Mur- 
shid Quli, Shah Qul ‘Turkamin, They bravely, and under the guid- 
ance of fortune, passed Lukhi and encamped six kos from the enemy- 
On the 21st (Farwardin) they advanced four kos with the intention 
609 of giving battle. Before the battle began they were rejoiced by the 
news of victory. For some days the wind had been blowing from 
the other side. At this time it blew from this (the imperial) side 
and gave the news of victory. The battle soon began. First, the 
enemy’s van under the command of Khusri prevailed over the foree 
opposed to it and also scattered the right wing. Shamsher “Arab 
| . fought bravely in the vanguard ; his friends carried him off wound- 
ed, Dhara and others displayed courage. He was wounded in the 
forehead with a spear and fell from his horse. n he played @ 
the coin of life. The enemy’s right 
Malike Mubamm wir opponents 
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not see one another. In that place of commotion the imperial centre 


coe pe. ’s right wing, and after a severe contest de- 
force got separated ban a 
firm on ceca : : ‘ 5 a 
mad K. Niyazi Bie sc _ re spectadle (). Suddenly Muham- 
Khwaja ie ‘ns - ae tl pees. Mir M‘asim Bhakkari, and 
ie He a : join hem, and there was a great contest. Simi- 

y got scattered and did not know where the others 
aero: M. Jani was on the battlefield with 400 men and in a con- 
fused state. The victorious army went quickly there. The Mirza, 
thinking that the centre was now coming, became still more con- 
fnsed. Meanwhile an elephant from that (the enemy’s) side became 
furious and disorganised his own men. There was a slight contest, 
and the enemy, owing to the Divine aid, took to flight. 300 were 
killed, and 100 of the victorious troops. Though the Mirza turned 
several times and fought, but of what avail was it to struggle against 
daily-increasing fortune, although the enemy was more than 5000 
and the victorious troops only 1200? Victory declared itself, and 
the wondrous working of celestial aid was impressed on all. The 
commander was at a distance and there was no great officer there, 
and there was much confusion in the beginning of the battle! Dil- 
pat had a choice force, but from cowardice he did not come forward. 
During this rejoicing, news came of the plundering of the camp. 
Some active men went quickly there, and the plunderers threw down 
their booty and fled. The camp became peaceful. On hearing of 
this good news, the Khan-Khanan proceeded to the fort which M. 
Jani had made for his protection, and destroyed it. 

On 22 Farwardin the world’s lord embarked on a boat and pro- 
ceeded to the garden of M. Kamran. He enjoyed the spectacle’ of 
the spring. Next morning a happy-starred daughter was born in 
the harem of the Prince-Royal by the sister® of Abiya Kashmiri. 
At this time news came that Qaresh Sultan * had died in Hajipir 610 











of the prince of Kashmir referred to 
in Price’s Jahangir 20. Abiya is 
perhaps Yasaf Shah's son. 

8 Or Quraish Sultan, B. 459. He 
was a son of ‘Abdu-r-rashid of Kash- 
ghar. See ante, p. 553. 


with M‘agam Bhakkari’s, Elliot 1, 250, 
and the T. A. Elliot V. 463, This 
account says Daulat Lodi marched | 
80 kos in two days. | 
2 Presumably this is the daughter 


1 A.B.’s account may be compared | 
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of diarrha. The graciousness of the Shahinshah removed the 
survivors from the dark days of sorrow. On the 25th the writer of 
the book of fortune was exalted to a mangab of 2000. He was raised 
to this high dignity without 
service. I hope that J may return some 
action, and that the appreciativeness of my | 
fest. On the 29th the lunar weighing took place, and far and near 


obtained their desires. 


having performed any distinguished 
thanks by the tongue of 
ord may become mani- 
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CHAPTER CIX. 


ConquEst oF ORISSA BY THE DAILY-INCREASING FoRTUNE OF THE 
SHAHINSHAH. 


There have always been independent rulers in this country. 
Among them there was formerly Partab Deo. His son Narsingh Deo! 
out of wickedness rose up against his father, and lulled him into care- 
lessness by the repeating of charms. When he got an opportunity, he 
poisoned him and acquired eternal death. About that time Makund* 
Deo had come from Telingana, and entered into the service of the 
Rajah. He was indignant on beholding this wickedness, and re- 
solved upon vengeance. He represented that his wife was coming to 
pay a visit® (to the Rajah) and filled litters (dodis) with arms and 
sent them off. He also put presents and goods into the hands of 
skilful and courageous men, and entered the fort. Inasmuch as a 
parricide does not last long, the latter was soon disposed of, and the 
sovereignty went to another. It was not the custom that the Rajah 
should use the accumulations of his predecessors. ‘This one (Mukund) 
broke the locks of seventy old treasuries and seized upon the deposits 
of so many of the departed. Though he opened the hand of liber- 
ality, yet he turned away from obedience to wisdom, and indulged 
in self-gratification. At the time when Sikandar Uzbeg turned 
away from eternal fortune, and went to Sulaiman Kararani, the latter 
sent his son Bayazid on an expedition against that country (Orissa) 
by way of Jharkhand, and dispatched Sikandar along with him. 





31,0, MS. 285 says the pretext 
was that Mukund’s wife was going to 
visit the Rajah’s wife, and it speaks 
of Mukund’s sending 200 men in 
charge of the presents. Chalmers 
also speaks of 200 men, and so do 
the Iqbalnama, and the M'aagir TI. — 

163. Se mycccitt 


1 Called Bir Singh, in the M‘aagir 
and in some MSS. 

2 Qf. I]. 255, where it is stated 
that he was also called Parmanand 
Rai. Mukund succeeded in 1550, and 
was defeated by Kala Pahar in 1568. 
Beames’ Notes, J.A.S.B. for 1883, 


p. 288. 
par 
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The Rajah, yielding to self-indulgence, sent two chosen officers Jihata 
Rai! and Durga Panj, with a well-equipped force, to make war. 
Those ingrates corrupted the officers of the army by gold and turned 
to attack their own master by the help of the slaves of gold, Hot 
engagements ensued, and the Rajah surrendered himself to failure 
and submitted to Bayazid. With his aid, a severe conflict took” 
place, and the Rajah and Jihata Rai manfully yielded up their 
lives. The government fell into the hands of Durga Punj. Sulai- 
man by stratagem got possession of his person and put him to death, 
and became supreme oyer the country. Though in the time of 
Mun‘im K. Khan-Khinan and Khanjahan, much of this country was 
added to the empire, yet from divided thought, and the ignorance 
of officers, Qutli Lohani prevailed over it. Owing to his foxiness no 
harm ensued to him. When he died, Rajah Man Singh ignorantly 

611 made peace. Though H.M.’s far-seeing mind disapproved of it, yet 
it was they who broke the treaty. 

When the time of retribution arrives for an evil-doer, he exerts 
himself for his own destruction. So long as Khwaja ‘Tsa, Qutli’s 
Vakil, lived, the thread of treaty was not let slip. When he died, 
the wicked Afghans laid hold of the temple of the worship of 
Jagannath, and opened the hand of plunder against the country of 
Hamir,’ who had for a long time been obedient (to Akbar). Rajah 
Man Singh, who repented of the peace he had made, resolved to 

conquer the country, and obtained leave from the court. He chose 
iors of Behar and Bengal for this enterprise. On 28 Aban 


the Rajah set off | the 1 te of the river. 
K. Maidani, Mir ¢ i, Rai 
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renee off by the route of Jharkand under the charge of 
= Pkaad i ruler of Kashmir. When the victorious troops came 
gal, S‘aid K. the governor of that country was ill, The Rajah 
Samed ie a when S‘aid K. got well, he joined with Makhgiis 
Ean ej Tahir ae Mankli, Khwaja Bagar Ansari, 
akh zida the son of Tarson K., M. Muhammad Diwana, and 
other fief-holders of that country, together with 6000 men and 500 
horee. Much of that country came into possession. The wicked 
Afghans broached the subject of 1 peace. Inasmuch as to try ex- 
peximents wien one has had experience does not accord with fore- 
sight, uiby did not give ear to this, but reproached them for their 
breach of treaties. But the view of the Bengal officers was for 
peace. The wicked and black-thonghted Afghans surrounded 
themselves with a stream at the forest of Malnapiir®*(?), which is in 
the middle of Orissa, and took their stand to fight. On account of 
the talk about peace and war, there was no proper drawing-up of 
forces. ‘The Bengal army settled down at some distance, but among 
them, Makhsis K., Pahar® K., Tahir K. and Babat Mankli advanced 
their camp somewhat. The Bihar soldiers prepared for battle. 
Rajah Man Singh was in the centre; on the right wing were Rai 
Bhoj, Rajah Sangram, Baqir K.; on the left wing were Tolak K., 
and Farrakh K.; in the vanguard were Darjan Singh, Sujan Singh, 
Sabal Singh, Nuram Koka, Mir Qasim Badakhshi, Barkhirdar, 
Shibabu-d-din Kir, the sons of Ulugh K. Habshi, Mogaffar Iji, 
Khwajagi ‘Inayat Ullah. Every day some active men on each side 
fought and the presumptuous foe fled in disgrace, On 31 Farwardin 
the Rajah sent off his vanguard, to take an eminence (sarkod)* which 612 
was near the enemy, and to proceed to build a fort. If the enemy 
meant to fight, they should engage him, and he (the Rajah) would join 
them. The enemy were astonished at this, and drew up their forces 
and crossed the river. In the centre were Nasib K., and Jamal K., 


Errata from Baha- par! Beames, J.A.S.B. for 1883, 
p. 286, says the battle was fought on 
N. bank Subanrekha. 
8 Bahadur in text, but see Errata. 
$ The author of the Iqbalnama 
seems to have read sar-i-kuli, head 
of a tank, for he has sar-i-talaby, 





1 Corrected in 
dur. See B. 405. But according to 
Jahangir, Price 34, Pahar K. was a 
Hindu and the uncle of Man Singh. 
Probably they were different men. 

2 The 1.0. MSS. seem to have 
Binapar. Blliot VI. 89 has Midna- 
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(who were) the sons of Qutla, Dilawar K., Allahdad K., Habib K., 
with 3000 horse and 25 elephants. On the right wing were Jalal K., 
Khasa Khel, Tatar K. Ghazi, Mubarak K., Khwaja Wais with 2000 
horde and 25 elephants. On the left wing were Bahadur Karih, 
Sher K. Lohani, Habib K, with 3400 horse and 25 elephants. In 
the vanguard were Khwaja Sulaiman, ‘Usman, ‘Isa K. Auliyai, Bani 
Sultan Str with 1200 horse and 80 elephants. In a short time the 


two forces met, and shields and daggers were abundant (lit. had a 


day-market). 
Verse. 
Hager heroes sunk in coats of mail, 
Like fire hidden in iron vessels. 
Sons of India clad in steel, 
Like black clouds, raged and burned. 
Some strove with guns and other firearms, and some grappled 
with one another and gave a new form to courage. The victorious 
soldiers struck off heads! with their shining swords, as maces and 
clubs were not of service. Cannon-balls at the commencement killed 
the elephant Miyan Lohari® which was the chief of the enemy’s 
elephants, together with other elephants. The latter then brought 
forward the elephant Kunhar s_which was very famous—and the 
brave soldiers displayed masterpieces of valour. Mir Jamshed 
Badakhshi fought and bravely gave up his life. The elephant 
caused some confusion, but the archers came up on every side with 
arrows. The driver was killed, and some men dismounted and lamed 
the elephant and seized it. Meanwhile Bahadur Karih prevailed 
Rai Bhoj and Rajah Sangrim hastened to his 
Singh and some brave men joined Durjan Singh, 
e f 
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a, sat cae your horse, and rejoice. It is better for me, who 
the end of my life, to die in combat in m: ter’ 

service. By good hap his horse (Jdragi) ' y master’s 
Tete: : gi)' came up and he was saved 
a, oe help. Makhsis K. came forward well, and did great 
tsi anew er 
Wais fell bravely, and ae ee eee ie ini" 
p . ultan Sir was made prisoner, In a short 
time, in consequence of the Divine aid, the rebels fled with blistered 613 
feet. More than 300 Afghans fell on the field of battle, and forty 
of victorious army. 

At this time Zain K. Koka expressed a wish that H.M. should 
visit his quarters again. On 3 Ardibihisht, his desire was gratified, 
and that good servant obtained his heart’s wish. In the beginning 
of Khurdid H.M. crossed the Ravi with the intention of proceeding 
to Kashmir. As Shakranisi Begam (Akbar’s daughter) became very 
ill, H.M. took a dislike to the city, and went out with this intention, 
When God quickly sent convalescence, he returned at the desire of 
high and low. On the 2nd, Zain K. Koka was dispatched to Swad 
and Bajaur. News came that the turbulent Afghans had again 
thought their difficult mountains a protection, and were meditating 
rebellion. The Kokaltash was appointed to chastise them. On the 
4th, after the lupse of ten hours four minutes, a daughter was born 
in the harem of Prince Sultin Daniel by the daughter of Sultan 
Khwaja. HM. gave her the name of S‘aadat® Bani Begam. ; 





a trooper’s comrade or one who does: 
not ridehis own horse. I have heard 
it explained as a corruption of baha, 


1 Baragi is given in Vullers and 
in Steingass as meaning a horse, 
and also as. packhorse. The word 


seems connected with bargir, i.e. 
load-carrier, and is probably a yari- 
ant of it. Inthe AyIn, bargir seems 
to be used for the horse and not for 
the rider; the latter being called 
bargir suwar. See B. 139 and 215, 
also Wilson's Glossary. Bargir is 
in common use in India as meaning 


gir, one who takes another's arm, 
that is, a dependant. Perhaps all 
that is meant here is that Pahar K.’s 
horse came back to him, and this is 
the Iqbalnama account, At p. 620, 
of A.N. III, six lines from foot, 
Daragi is used for a riding horse. 
2 B, 619. 


ee a ee 
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CHAPTER CX. 
M. JAni BuG MAKES PEACE AND SURRENDERS SiwisTAn. 


When by daily-inereasing fortune the victorious troops prevailed, 
Mirza should waken from the heavy slumbers 
© recourse to supplication, and should make 
obedience. Out of arrogance and self- 


his defeat as accidental and again resolved 


jt was time that the 
of ignorance, and hav 
apologies the material of 


complacency he regarded 
on battle. He resolved that he should proceed all the quicker, 


and take refuge in the former shelter. On the way he learnt that 
it was the camp of the victorious troops. He halted to deliberate, 
and summoned a council to decide on a stronghold. After long 
contemplation, he approved of a place near Ampir! four kos from 
Halakandi® and forty kos from Sehwan. There, on the bank of the 
Indus, he built a fort, and surrounded it with a deep and broad 
: On 26 Farwardin the Khan-Khinan came there and invested 
He was answered by arrows and bullets, and there was a 
brisk time of losing and taking life. The enemy was made arro- 
gant by his long residence, his numerous army, large fleet of Lidl 
boats, and the nearness of the rains. At this time the fort of Niran- 
kot®—which is a choice fortress in that country—was taken. There 
was a great success.* A set of Arabs and Kurds, who press in the fort, 
614 quarrelled with the governor Qasim “Ali, and brought in his ed, and 
eeame loyal. The imperial servants were delighted, and increased 
their efforts to take the place. After the custom of the Turks, 


moat. 
the place. 





m. above Haidarabad. Elliot Me 
Appendix 879. 

8 The old name of Haidarabad ac- 
cording to some, but see Elliot T. 
Appendix 396, who says it certainly 


1 Qonurpar in Malet’s translation 
of T. M'agiimi. Unarpar and Amar- 
par in Elliot VI. 251. So also in 
T.O. MS. 236. Text Ampir or An- 


he 

ar probably wrong. Perhaps 1! , 
See is the Arpar of J. 11. 341, was not Haidarabad. : 

“2 Text Balakandi, but the variant 4 Tn the Hrrata, niburd is changed 


Halakandi is right. It lies thirty into niru. 





— 
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they raise f 

y raised up mounds of sand and carried forw 
and set about filling up the moat. 
and emptied the mounds. 


Sometimes the 


ard their batteries, 
From within they made fissures 
Great efforts were made on both sides. 
enemy sallied forth and fought, but they returned 
However, on account of the strangeness of the land 
and the refractoriness of the peasantry ' 


unsuccessful, 


» provisions became scarca 
<—— m 
and again food became very dear, There was also much sickness 
I'he extraordinary thing was that it only attacked the people of Sind 
In that fatal place of ' 
that ‘ 


liam Meee _ wer. the ates 
inshah’s name, and that the net a1 7 re eos eo oe 
eka mea ef : ¥ WORE Bee: ving a Tai pleasure. 

ERS eholding the retribution of their disobedience, and 
hommtpaenagseimipsans iiss ee Panaces, for high and 
i ecogniz 8, and to acquire bliss by supplicating the 
Unique of the age, and to offer presents in accordance with their 
means, and give them to the needy.” Next morning the secret was 
revealed, and the proposition was carried into effect. ‘he sickness 
diminished. When this was reported to H.M. he said, “The True 
Artist (God) made an old woman the means of the health of a tribe; 
if He make this servant, who sits upon a lofty seat of rule, a source of 
good, what is there to cause surprise ?” 
f. Qaan, Cingiz K., in the year 623 (a.p. 1226), the army had in- 
vested the fort of Kark !-Sistan (?), and a great pestilence broke out. 
On the first day there was fever. On the second the teeth loosened. 
On the third the cup of life became full. An old woman had a 
daughter. Her nights turned to days in her anxiety to get her 
married. Might she grow up and might her mother acquire happi- 
ness by staining her with henna. At this time this old woman was 
seized by sickness. On the second day when the teeth became loose, 
she, out of love and simplicity, employed herself in putting henna 
on her darling (lit. her liver-lobe). According to common usage & 
little spittle was used. ‘Vhinking of the bridal, night passed into 


day (i.e. she lay awake), and she shed tears of sorrow. In the morn- 
her teeth ceased to chatter, and 


In the time of the great 


ing, when she was ready to depart, 
there were signs of improvement. ‘The neighbours were astonished. 


1 There is the variant Kok, but the Iqbalnama has Gargistan (Georgia) 


and this is probably right. 
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When they inquired, they could perceive nothing except the use of 
henna. High and low used it, and a world was delivered from danger 
of life. Henna became of the value of pearls, and the merchants 
made great profits. — 
H.M. sent abundant provisions and money by Allah Bakhsh, and 
\ Qazziq Bahadur. They arrived in the height of the distress, and 
hearts received new strength, New efforts were made, and the work 
was advanced. In a short time the garrison was straitened, and 
the batteries were brought so near that they could pull the spears 
out of each other’s hands. ‘The garrison were troubled and begged 
for peace with a thousand entreaties. ‘The soldiers accepted the pro- 
posals on account of the scarcity of provisions. The agreement was 
| - made that Siwistin, with the fort of Sehwan, and twenty ghrabs, 
615 should be given up, and that M. Jani should accept Trij, the Khan- 
Khanan’s son, as a son-in-law, and that when the rains were over, he 
would go and prostrate himself at the threshold. It was agreed that 
| in the first place the siege should be stopped, and afterwards the 
mt marriage would take place, When Sehwan was made over, they 
would spend the rains there. On the 16th Khurdad, the batteries 
were dismantled, and ceremonies of betrothal performed. Men 
hastened to give up and to take possession of the fort. 
On the 17th Qazi Hasan was sent to the northern hills. As the 
Tamiiz (July) of Lahore was very hot, he was sent off there to look 
for summer quarters. Near the town of Panhin' a proper place was 











N 

Y chosen, but on account of certain reasons the idea was abandoned. 
hip One of the occurrences was the submission of the rebels of the 
ve (aa eastern province. When the imperialists were victorious, they pur- 
sued the enemy and arrived next day at Jellasore which is one of 
‘ the great cities of Orissa. ‘hey adorned the face of the coins with 
°F H.Mvs name and exalted the dignity of the pulpits by it. Every 
a | tribe of the Afghans retired. ‘The Rivjah continued to advance in 
: Lee order to dig up the root of disaffection, S‘aid K. was displeased and 


ccepting the blandishments of the Rajah. 
Bagar K., Mir Ghazi, Baqar Ansari sepa- 
the Rajah. In a short time the land- 

1 on, In 





ed to Bengal, not a 
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the town of Bhadrak, news was received that the sons 


Khwaja of Qutli (and) 


sie “hafir, Malik Haibat, Malik Daid, Kaham Karn, Rajah 
Mani, Malik Sikandar, and Purukhotam had collected in the ‘oa of 
Cuttack with 300 elephants. That fort is at the end of the countr 

and on the seashore. It belonged to Rajah Ram Cand who oe 
great landholder in that country. It was called Sarangarh.! Rajah 
Man Singh left Sujan Singh, and some others in the city and went 
off to attack the fort, and the Afghans took refuge in the forest near 
the sea. The fort was taken without a contest. ‘Alawal K., the 
khagkhel of Qutli, surrendered the fort of Al2 Near Kalkalghatt, 
the Tila® Rajah, who is a distinguished landowner in that part, joined 
the victorious army. Rajah Rim’ Cand admitted those who had 
taken protection to Sarangarh, When Rajah Man Singh came to 
Cuttack he left Yasuf K. the ruler of Kashmir, the sons of Ulugh K. 
Habshi, Mozaffar lji, and others, to guard it, and went off to pay his 


: 


devotions at Jagannath. His idea was that he would be nearer to 
Rajah Ram Cand, and that when an opportunity occurred he could 
lay hold of him (2). When his thought had been realized he returned 
and took up his quarters near Sali (7). Every day active men went 
forth and inflicted chastisement. In consequence of counsels he 
(Rajah Rim Cand) became obedient, and sent his son® Birbal with 
presents. The Rajvh returned to Cuttack and established the foot 616 
of conquest near the fort of Sirangarh. At this time news came 
that Habib K., Darya K,, Sujawal K., Mewa K., who had taken 
refuge with Fath K. of Hijlt, had fallen upon Jellasore, and that Babiai 
Mankli had not found himself strong enough to fight and had re- 
tired. ‘The Rajah sent Pahar K. and some brave men to that quarter, 
and soon the enemy was scattered without an engagement, and Jel- 
lasore again came into possession. The slumbrous ones of Sarang- 
garh awoke from their sleep of neglect. On the 20th they accepted 
quarter and waited upon the Rajah. Every one was made hopeful 
of princely favours. 

At this time the victorious army of Sind were in some distress, 


—$—$—$—— 





| ‘Three miles S. Cuttack. | 4 He was Rajah of Khurdah and 
| Pari, B. 489. 


2 J. IL. 142. 
© Perhaps the Taliya of J. Il. 142. 6 [qbalnama has Harmal. 
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but soon it became joyful. When peace was made, and the batteries 
were dismantled, M. Jani Beg—before that he had obtained leave, 
and had made over Schwan—went off to Tatta. The victorious 
troops thought they had been deceived, and were under apprehen- 
sions, Able men were sent to make inquiries, The Mirza (Jini Beg) 
represeuted that the atmosphere of the fort had become dangerous 
on account of the numbers of dead bodies, and that the position of the 
survivors had become critical. Some of the soldiers and peasants 
wished to go to their homes. On that account he had given them 
leave. The whole camp had been harassed, and so without saying 
anything it had followed them. No one remained with him and so 
out of helplessness he too had gone off and balted in Nagirpir. God 
forbid, he said, that I should drop the thread of treaty, or that my 
words and actions should not correspond. On the 5lst they made 
their quarters in the town of Sunn,! and on this day Rustam the 
governor of Sehwan came and renewed the treaty. He made over 
the fort to Hasan ‘Ali ‘Arab, and to Maqgsid Aga, and all Siwistan 
was added to the empire. On 22 Tir, Prince Sultan Daniel took 
leave in order to capture Qandahar. As the guardians of that coun- 
try were not equal in strength to the Mirziis, this jewel of fortune 
as sent there. He crossed the Ravi, and alighted in the 
f Ram Das, On 24th (Tir), 4th July 1 
fi J he 
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CHAPTER CXI. 
H.M. procerps 1o KasHmir. 


For a long time he was inclined to go to that country. Most 


eS men were averse to his going on account of the difficulty of the 


coh journey. Those who had hearts bent on the enjoyment of their 
"gayaster regarded the difficulties of the ravines as slight, but they 


ne migpresented that it could not be proper for H.M.—whose empire it — 


* , ‘éx.a year to traverse—to go off to a corner thereof, and to enter 
at 1 - ; i 
that <6 nountainous country. Some farsighted men were convinced 


from F-™ 56s knowledge of mysteries, that there was a secret involved 617 


in his Lh aes and that this expedition would result in glory. On 
oe me boctay 22nd July 1592, in spite of clouds of rain and the 
this veryosition of men, he set out. Several ladies accompanied him. On 
ople :17th he advanced from Rambari,? but from the abundance of 
d mater there was no place found for his advance-tent (peshkhana). 
) putie left the camp and the soldiers under the charge of Prince Sul- 
— tan Selim in order that he might bring them on slowly, and went 
| off on elephants with some chosen courtiers. AtShaham §‘Ali, Qulij 
rie’ K. and Khwaja Shamsu-d-din were sent back tothe city. Near this 
a place a woman brought her son and represented that every year his 
head was growing larger, and his neck becoming weak. No benefit 

had come from physicians. H.M. bade her to put a leathern cap tight- 

~ ly on the child’s head, She did so and the thing was remedied. The 
skilful were astonished at this cure. 
Chatha (?) the Kash) 
from the holy purpose. 
mea LE ; 

1 24 Shawwal 1000. Elliot V. 462. were sent back 3 kos frou 

“2 Phis seems to be another name Bagh. It names the Mota 
for Ram Das Bagh. ’ instead of Shamsu-d-din. 

8 The text makes Shaham ‘Alva # 1,0. MS. 230 his casma 
on apparently, but it is a place, | tain, oe: perhaps Suaah sis 
;p600, The TA.says they 1. ; 


‘A world had collyrium applied to ite 











On the 28th near Khaima* ; 
mir insurrection became known, and the veil fell _ 







































O44. AKBARNAMA. 
More extraordinary still, when he was crossing the Ravi, he asked 
« of whom is this verse said ?” 


Verse. 
Alas, Alas! how have the Cyrus-cap and Shah’s tiara 
Become the portion of a bald man? 


When the confidant” of M. Yasuf K. represented the increase 
of the revenue of Kashmir, Qaz! Naru-lah and Qaat ‘Ali were sent 
to make inquiries. When the Mirza’s agents lost hope of getting 
pribes they adopted evil thoughts. az Nirullah came to court and ; 
reported the disorganization of the men and their evil intentions q 
On this information, some of the evil disposed were summoned, a¥he 
Husain Beg §. Umar was sent to encourage (the loyal). Wher Dar- 
condition of the evil disposed became known in some measure.(‘ilaq, 
vesh ‘Ali, ‘Rail Beg, Y‘aqiib Beg ‘Turkamin, Imam Quisether to 
Qiya Beg and other servants of M. Yasuf Beg plotted t*sko,§ who 
First, they went to Kamalu-d-din Husain A! toJdaoder 


stir up strife. 
oet him to become their se... 


was one of the Ahadis, in order to 


and to raise a rebellion. He had the auspiciousness not to acCept 





i he 

1 This verse is quoted by Badayt- | tiara. 
ni, Lowe, 399. According to the 
Lucknow ed. the verse is by Nigam. 
The words in the second line are 
bahar kal “ to.every bald man,” being 
a play on the name of Yadgar kal or 
kul who was the cousin of M. Ya- 


It appears from Nigamu-ds 


| had left Kashmir and had appointed 
Yadgar, whom he calls his brother's 
gon, as his deputy. Tt appears from 
Nigamu-d-din’s account of Kashmir 
(. Rashidi, Ross and Elias, Appen- 


suf. The Rauzat Tahirin calls him dix) that he accompanied Akbar 

the son of M. Mahmad. I have there. In the first book of A. F.’s 

taken bahar to mean portion and letters, N.K. ed., p- 38, there is a 

supposed the ‘is@fat was omitted for letter from Akbar to his ison Murad 

the sake of the metre. Nigamu- describing his second journey to 
a-din also tells the story. He says Kashmir. In it Akbar claims to 
Akbar quoted the lines in the garden have been inspired to utter the verse 
of Ram Das, and it would seem (see about the bald man as he waa cross- 
TA, Newal Kishor's ed., p- 377) that ing the Ravi, and also claims other 
the word in the original was gul a prophecies. 

rose or flower, and that the meaning 2 See ante, p. 595 of text. 

was that every flower was blooming; 8 Qu? Ashu Koh, a form of Shu- 
and had, as it were, put on the royal koh, majesty. 








din (and Baday dnt) that M. Yasuf » 


ee 


| 
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their propo ; 
heir proposals, and then they made Yadgar! the cousin of M. Yasuf 
. Yas 


K. their instr 
jer instrument, Hyery day he took into his head thoughts of 


sedition and deve ed mischie y 
Vvelor hievousness One day furious men 


poured a shower of arrows into the house of Husain Beg 9, ‘ I 
One of his servants had contracted a marriage mie ‘a ae 
Fee set, but af the instigation of wicked people it was tee _ 

hey made this an opportunity and suddenly attacked the hous ( f 
pest B.). His men had gone away, but he closed the a 
aioe firm. Qazi ‘Ali and 5. Baba intervened and quelled the tumult. 
Then they got up a disturbance at the Koh i-Maran.2 Husain B 
collected his men and fought with them. There waa aa _ 
engagement, and then peace was made. ee 
promises and were put to death. 
being realized in action. 


Some surrendered upon 
Their evil thoughts were nearly 618 
Husain Beg and Qazi ‘Ali were obliged to 
leave the city and to take up their quarters at the fort of Nagar- 
nagar * (Akbar’s fort), ‘They became somewhat supine and careless. 
On 12 Amardad, 22nd July 1592, they (the Kashmiris) closed the 
routes and proceeded to rebel. The extraordinary thing was that on 
this very day H.M. the mystery-knower came out from Lahore. Some 
people gathered together on the pretext of visiting the melon-beds 
and made a league. Husain Beg and Qazi‘ Alt had not the energy 
to put down this disturbance with vigour and alacrity.” 


| Ferighta states that he had mar- 
ried the daughter of a Kashmiri 


not know what the title Aska 
means. One MS. (1.0. 285) has 
noble. Ashkik, which means a roof. A 

2 The LO. MSS. have sadand in yariant calls him Bakhshi of the 
the plural, showing that the Kashmi- Ahadis, and perhaps Asku or Ashku 
ris broke off the marriage. is connected with the Turkish Ishik, 

8 This is the Hart Parbat where a gateway. Husain Beg’s biography 
Akbar built a fort. is given in B. 454, where he is called 

4 This is the Hari Parbat: see in- | Hasan. He came to a bad end, 
fra, p. 726. | having joined Khusri’s rebellion. 

6 A. By’s account of the revolt is | 4. B. does not appear to have fully 
not clear, The Iqbalnamaadds afew | stated the cause of the disturbance 
explanations. It says that the Kam- at Husain’s house. The Iqbalnama 
alu-d-din whom it calls Mir Kam- | says that M. Yiisuf had 5 or 6,000 
alu-d-din, to whom the rebels first piadas of the Dilahzik tribe in his 
applied, was in the service of M. Ya- | service and that a servant of Husain 
suf, The rebels offered him the had carried off the wife of one of 
leadership as he was & Saiyid. IT do them. here is a variant in which 


119 


ae 








On Ree Os RAED 
1 Shaaete ee oye were pi 


awe rower wad opportanity, he 
the welbels imereased. At this 
shomber of carelessness, and ha 
not join him 
that worth- 
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fc} 
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victorious after a slight contest. T 
river and come to the city. Bot 
the rebels for fear that their comrad 
other party for fear that the rebels would pursue them. Qazi ‘All 
wished to take shelter with Fath K. Jangali (?), and to wait for rein- 
forcements. Husain Beg said, “ M. Yisuf K.’s men have all joined 
the revolt, and it would be very difficult to get there.” They were 
compelled to go rapidly to India, Near Hirapir some one from 
ignorance beat a kettledrum, and the guardians of the roads (rah- 
banadn) got news by this and broke down the bridges. They were 
obliged to throw themselves into the water. Some were drowned, 
e captured. Husain Beg and Qazi ‘Ali and some 
1 and went on. As the Pir Panjal road had been 
e of Hasti Watar.! By strenuous 

y es Q i became 


° compelled 
oke down the bridges— 


















en he was 
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On this news H.M. proceeded more rapidly to that quarter, and 
an order was given that Zain K. Koka should proceed shithey ith 
his men by the route of Swad; that Sadiq K. should march by the 
way of Piinc,! and that the landowners of the northern mountains 619 
should start from Jammi, and that the fiefholders and collectors of 
is Panjab should encourage some brave peasants and send them 
off, On 5 Shahriyar® S. Farid Bakhshi Begi was sent off together 
with Mir Murad * * * (six lines of names). On account of the 
nearness of the fall of snow, the soldiers were sent from every quar- 
ter in order that there might be no delay in inflicting retribution. 
On that day the writer of the noble volume took ah omen from the 
diwan of Hafiz. These four lines gave the news of victory. 


Verse. 
Where is the harbinger which tells of victory 
That I may shed my life at his feet, like silver and gold. 
The stage is en féte on account of the return of the Shah. 
Tis time for his antagonists to depart to the screen of annihi- 
lation. 


On this day M. Yusuf K. was, on account of foresight, made 
over to the charge of the writer of the book of fortune. When his 
family came out of Kashmir he was released, Near Gujrat (in the 
Panjab) the Prince Royal and the great camp joined H.M., and there 
was rejoicing. On the 16th, Sadiq K. took leave to go forward, 
When he had gone some stages he made unsuitable requests. 
HM. was displeased and recalled him in the middle of his march. 





Text Baranj, but 1.0. MS. 235 passed by it before. Farid found on 
and Iqbalnéma have Panc which inquiry at Rajauri that Yadgar had 
seems preferable. There is however | destroyed the bridges ete. on the 
a place called Brang. J. LL, 855. Pir Pinjal route, and so he chose 
2 Ag Farid Bakhghi was his patron, the Katril one. Faizi meniiona the 
Faigi Sirhindi has a long account of Hastivanj Pass and, like A.B, he 
this expedition. He gives the date | says it is the last Pass into Kashmir. 
of Farid’s setting out as 7 Zil In the 1.0. MS. it is nose Hashtganj 
Qfada, 15 August 1592. He des- “The eight markets" (?). ; 
cribes the two roads from Rajauri | seine obscure sentence is eX- 
and calls one the Katril or Katarbal plained in the Tqbalnama. 
Pass, and says thab no army had 
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CHAPTER OXI, 


Tar conquest OF JUNAGARH AND SoMNATH, AND THE VICTORY OF THE 
Tupertat SERVANTS ovER THE CouNTRY OF Sonera. 


- Right-thinking, and proper, actions produce brilliant results. 
Success increases, and the countenances of the wishes of servants 
are brightened. There are various victories, and wondrous works 
are performed at home and abroad. ‘his tale of victory is a new 
instance of this. When the Khan ‘Azim gained his victory, his 
intention was to take this fort (Jinmagarh), and to annex the coun- 
try. The vexatious behaviour of his companions caused delay. At 
this time, when the soldiers were recruited somewhat, he renewed 
the enterprise, and proceeded to'the spot. Khokhan, the son of the 


620 Jain, Jalal K. Ghilzi,! Malik Rajan, Malik Aman, and many rebels of 


that part submitted and came in, Somnath, Ghogah (Gogo), Mange- 
lar, Mahwah,’ Biri and others—16 ports in all—were taken without 
a contest. Afterwards he proceeded to take Jimagarh which was 
held by the grandchildren of Amin K. Ghori. It is a famons for- 
tress, and the country of Sorath is associated with it. He invested it 
with seven batteries. Naurang K. and some troops were sent to ch as- 
- tise thi tribe which was assisting the garrison. On this day 
fire broke ont in fort and many materials of the strength of the 
fort | he Feringhi cannoneer, who had turned Muham- 





oes 
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weighing 1} mans. They also uttered words of arrogance and con- 
tempt. Whenever the soldiers were dispirited, the Kokaltash 
encouraged them in various ways, and renewed efforts. By the 
guidance of fortune, they became aware of a little hill; they raised it 
somewhat and prepared a tower (sirkob), and from it proceeded to 
discharge mortars. The somnolent ones were roused from their 
slumbers and had recourse to entreaties. On 17 Shahriyiir, 27 August 
1592, after fighting day and night for three months, the garrison 
surrendered, and made over the keys. Miyan K., Taj K., the grand- 
sons of Amin K. Ghori, who were the sons of Daulat K.—the former 7 
years old and the representative of his father, and the other 12, but 
from a concubine—Himmat the brother’s son of Amin K., Muhammad 
the comptroller of the household, Malik Dahan, Rajan Habshi, Lumba 
Kathi, Muhammad Mirak, Muhammad Afzal and others—57 noted 
men—came out, and owing to the Kokaltash’s observance of treaties, 
their lives, property and honour were preserved, and every one of 
them was made happy by a cultivated fief, a fine robe of honour, and a 
choice horse (bdragi). Sultan Mahmud Bigarha the ruler of Gujarat 
with a large and well-equipped army twice tried to take this fort, 
and experienced great difficulty. On the second occasion he took! it 
aftera long time. H.M., was near Bhimbhar and intent on punishing 
Yadgar when he got the news of victory.’ He returned yet more 
earnestly his thanks to God. 


; | 
1 In 1470. | piliot VI. 90. The TA. puts the 
capture into the 86th your. 


2 This paragraph is translated in 
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5 R, AND THE BRINGING 
‘Dw CESSATION OF THE DISTURBANCE IN KASHMIR, 
cue weap or YApGAR Kun 10 Court. 


Heaven rises up to take vengeance on every one who es 

ingratitude. His day turns to night, and his fortune becomes ey. ; 

621 By his own efforts he hastens to his retribution and ee Pe. 
life and his honour. ‘The case of this man of turbulent brain s 


; igh and eceived instruction from it. When the 
this to all. High and low rece ve struc! Bit nas boon 


the sons of M. Yisuf 
ay 5 - sent ! them off 











vii’s quar- 
elephants, 













it-toy (farée-i-mimbar) and the faces 
ine at that time, fever and trembling 
sealmaker was making his signet, a 
d his eye. This indicated to the 

his career would not be long. Tn 
ople. Bahram Nayik was 
in, ‘Adil Begi, ‘Adil K., 
ammad Mon af 
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Seagal atone ea 
to him, and if it came, weak ‘ott aaelteet ae 7 ime ea 
the army could not march quickly in such éGoeanan ee cane 
winter it would be very difficult to come to this cold i ie 
a year had passed, his (Yadgar’ Mi ween bi 
: : » his (Yidgar’s) strength would be increased by a 
choice equipment, Fora long time a ruler of Kashmir had not had 
such a workshop.” He did not know of the knowledge of mysteries 
possessed by the world’s lord. From the time that the Age smiled 
upon him with a sardonic smile, he continually had drinking-bonts 
with persons of no consequence. They encouraged him and talked 
foolishly, and siggested to him to squander the accumulations and 
to make capital ont of the honour of the Mirza, and he from love! of 
money and from his connection by marriage (with the Kashmiris) 
was led into stratagems. When he heard that the Mirza had been 
put in prison, he was compelled to let his family go. When their . 
coming had not yet been heard of, H.M. from his knowledge of se- 
crets sent Haji Mirak, who was an old servant of the Mirza, to bring 
these helpless people. Near Thana the wicked men of the country 
were thinking of plundering them. Suddenly the messengers ap- 
peared. Their lives and property became safe, and all at once the 
news of the coming of the august standards filled the world. That 
wretch came a little to his senses and petitioned, saying that “ Hus- 622 
ain Beg S.‘Umari meant to bring the son of M. Shahrukh from 
Badakhshin to Kashmir, and make him an instrument of sedition. | 
I contended with him, and he has by crafty words given me a bad ‘- 
name.” By order, the writer of the noble volume replied to his false | 
statements. 
When his cajolery was not successful, he sent off Darvesh ‘Ali i 
with many troops to the defiles, and strove to strengthen them. a 
Though the soldiers had not® arrived from all sides, S. Farid Bakhshi 








= 





be that his poor companions prated 


1 Text has only dosti, but all the 
to him of the affection that the 


MSS. appear to have zardosti “love : 
of gold.” I suppose that the words people had for him. k 
paiwand-i-khwesht refer to Yadgar's » The text has barasid, but the | 
haying married a Kashmiri. If dosti variant narastd is supported ae 
alone is correct, the meaning might MSS. and seems more likely. 


gaa 
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_Begi and his companions made a fort at the foot of the pass,' and 
having left their baggage prepared for battle. On 26 Shahriyiir the 
vanguard proceeded to the defile in front, and e right and left 
wings made ready. Darvesh ‘Ali had put up two walls on the top of 
the pass and intended to fight. He stationed men here and there, 
and indulged in arrogance. By the Divine aid the active men of 
the vanguard drove away the enemy after a slight resistance. The 
braye men of the left wing took possession of the ground’ in front of 
them. A hot engagement took place, and many of the enemy were 
killed. our of the victorious soldiers fell. The right wing took 
without a contest a fortification (sarkod) that the enemy had. As 
there was no road further on, they turned back and came behind 
the vanguard. Next day the enemy retired from the protection 
of the walls without fighting. The leaders of the soldiers were 
influenced by idle talk and thought there was a stratagem. The 
vanguard and the left wing pressed on, and took the Kapartal Pass 
and got possession of some quadrupeds. One man ignorantly killed 
a horse in the pass,° and much injury followed from a hailstorm. 
Next morning they traversed the Akrambal pass and encamped. 
Their idea was that they would halt five kos from Hasti Watar. 
Those in front believing it to be deserted pressed on to take it. S. 
Farid sent people to recall them. Able men knowing that it was in 
their power did not draw rein till the top of the pass. Those who 
were sent chose to join them. At nightfall it appeared that the 
enemy were in the waist of the hill, and prepared for battle. That 
night was spent in standing under arms and in watchfulness. When 
it was morning, parties of Kashmiris were seen on the hillocks and 
many were of opinion that they were coming to fight. In a short 
time it became certain that they were dispersing. At the close of 
the day the Shaikh arrived with some men. As the main army was 





kama originally means a tribunal. 
_ Paizgi 8. uses the word ‘agaba sum- 
ti. wie s = 
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behind, and the Star! in front he delayed to advance. Meanwhile 
Muhammad Kashi surrendered himself and reported that Yadgar 
had thrown away endurance and had fled, and that all the men had 
gone off into retirement. Next morning 2 Mihr, 12 September 
1592, they passed through the defile and reached Hirapir. Near 


there a body without a head was seen, and it was conjectured 


that the headstrong Kul had met with his deserts. In a short time 628 


his head was brought in, and the thing became certain. 

When that worthless one learnt that the defile had been taken, 
he left ‘Adil Begi with a force at Srinagar, and came to Hirapiir, 
Next day, he gave some presents to the men and moved forward. 
On the 31st Shahriyar at midnight an army rushed forth crying 
“Allah Akbar,” and a report was spread that H.M. had arrived. 
The whole camp was plundered, and hat wretch was annihilated. 
Shahbaz K. Niyazi, Ibrahim K. Kakar, Ibrahim K. Miyana, Sara 
Beg Shamla, Husain Beg Magli, Yar Beg Uzbeg, Malik Muhammad 
and some others of the servants of M. Yusuf K. made a plot, and were 
lying in wait. When half of the night had passed, they blew the 
trampet of “Allah Akbar,” and proceeded to pillage. The wretch 
came out from his enclosure (saraparda) and fled into the open. No 
Servant was with him except one Yisuf. When he had gone some 
way, he took shelter in some brushwood ® (bota); and sent back his 
companion to fetch a horse. Some well-wishers of eternal dominion 
did not turn to plundering, but searched for Yadgar, and were as- 
tonished at not finding him. Suddenly, Siri Beg saw Yasuf, and 
put him to torture. He was helpless and told what had happened ; 
and at his guidance Yadgar was found. He had recourse to humility. 
Shahbaz K. came up and relieved his shoulders of the burden of 
his head. 

Verse. 


In the garden the pumpkin raised its head beside the cypress. 
Forsooth, to raise the head is to make oneself equal ! 

Heaven knows between the cypress and the pumpkin 

Which of them is worthy of honour. 





Ra Agen cRIE the unlucky re or 2 The Iqbalnama says “behind a 
constellation mentioned in Babur's stone.” 
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On 6 Mihr Mathra! Das brought the head of the brainless Mama 955 


orship of God, The world’s lord’s 


that no one exce 


pt the r ‘ 
beentne fact, pt the rebel himself would be hurt. 


1 i 
and able-men were astonished The saying 


one to court, and there was W 


624 lion was fifty-one days. 


knowledge of mysteries was impressed on all; and a world had colly- teh ute audit ame 
vium applied to its eyes. On the day that he heard of the dis- Those nis glorious year there were oreat nian edge. 
. . . . . wer 1 Cet 5 Tes ‘ 
turbance of this wretch, this verse came upon his lips. aiaset ie ns submission of the ruler of Tabak agi ns sides. 
; Stan, the conquest of Orj attan, and the delivery 
~ J riss 


Verse. 


The bastard * is envious; I’m what my horoscope is. 
The bastard-slayer has come like the star of Yemen. 


The mother of this man of disturbed brain was the daughter 


of Nuqra (or perhaps, was called dukht-1-Nr 
) for immodesty and wickedness. H.M. 


among prostitutes (Jaliyan 


sal 
and the rising of Canopus, 


igra) and had no equal 


d, ‘It has been indicated to me that the destruction of this wretch, 
will take place at about the same time. 


By his order, the Greek, Persian, Kashmiri, and Indian astronomers 
examined the skies and reported that Yadgar would meet with his 


punishment in from two to three months. 
me that the time will not be less than forty days or m 
On this day it appeared that the whole time of the rebel- 
On the same day that Canopus appeared, this 
The secret vision of the world’s lord was 
essed on high and low. A wonderful thing was that about 


months,” 


evil star (Yadgir) set. 
anew impr 


the same time a shoulder-bone was pr 
aid that the disturbance would soon subside, and 


reading it he s 


He said, “ Something tells 
ore than two 


oduced before H.M. and that on 





! Paigi S. says Farid Bakhshi's 
party saw the body of Yadgar hang» 
ing on a tree. 

2 Waladu-z-zina, which means both 
a bastard and a glowworm. Cano- 
pus is called the glowworm-slayer, 
presumably because he rises in the 
cold weather; and he is also called the 

star of Yemen. There isa play on the 
double meaning of Waladu-z-zina, 
Akbar saying that he the bastard- 
slayer comes as if he were (viz. at the 
same time as) Canopus. A. F, says 
immediately after this that Yadgar's 
mother was the daughter of one 


Nuqra. ‘The Iqbalnama says that 
Nuqra was a woman’s name, or per- 
haps the meaning is, her name was 
Dukht-i-Nugra “ Nuqra’s daughter.” 
Nugra means silvery or white, thus 
a white horse is called asp-t-nugra. 
The word also might possibly mean 
a silversmith. Akbar may be re- 
ferring to the fact that he was born 
about the time of the rising of Cano- 
pus, meaning the cold weather, viz. 
October. The verse is also given 
jn the Insha, in Akbar’s letter to his 
son Murad. 


—a 





OMPHOIOREta TH) naauie cae a, and the submission of the 

 atee Hei the taking of Junagarh and ake ae 
ing over Rahsatt ; ie of Yadgar Kul, and the per 
ena Sheen i the disturbance was suppressed oe 
innbhisntterhie tone DEBVDELaT: that garden, and he said with aa 
agate ts g gue, “On my first visit, I saw the bri is 
pring, now I behold the e brid 


eee : 
Beauty’s veil was withdrawn 
, 


al chamber 
coquetry of autumn, on that day 
Seer to-day the attributes of Power (jalal) 
ss E and the great ca ver { 3 
of Prince Sultan Daniel that the male ret: 


sie y might stay Os till hi 

pe ae : g ay at Rohta 3 fF 

sah ie Khusri was somewhat ill, he was om 

0 a i ‘ e 
rod, and H.M. made up his mind to part from him ee: 


to take some ladies with His wish was 


reiterate pel but the difficulty of the road and the 
2d this in some measure. Prin 
' ce Sultan Selim 
, and that day the hill Bhi 
was traversed, and an e 4 is ee 
a encampment made. 
account of a dis ; ae 


was sent to make close inquiries 
7 morning on 
said, “ scares pe = Ofte pS Westie Waa reas Ta 
8 ailing to- in K; 

year and month were noted, ih ue ae Wee oe 
revealed, and there was an increase of the collyriu ae vik 
Next day the tents were set up at Naushahra "Onde ‘ ye 
prince returned. He went into Kashmir by the ona 
Watar and returned by Pir Panjal. He represented the diffi 
of the road, and the amount of snow, and the idea of conve ie 
ladies was abandoned. As the route by Pir Panjal was re soe a 
be somewhat easier, H.M. resolyed to go by that route. ae the d : 
that Pishina was reached, H.M.’s horse slipped and that skilful as 
came to the ground in an agile manner. Next day he passed through 

the Pir Panjal defile, and pitched his camp near Nari Barari. a 

that day too there was a similar slipping, and the Divine protection 

was revealed. On the® 23rd, when the hour was fayourable—Srina- 





2 Maizgi S. says Srinagar was 
entered by Farid on 21 Zi-l-kajja, 


! That is, he set out on his march 


to Kashmir. 
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the capital was brightened by his advent. On the way the 
in advance paid their homage. In accord- 
ered into the trunk of a cenar 
If they had sate closer some 


gar 
soldiers who had gone on 
ance with orders, thirty-four persons ent 
tree which had been hollow for ages. 

more might have been accommodated.'! Although the root of re- 
bellion had been dug up, yet, owing to a report that H.M. had or- 
dered the punishment of high and low, people had scattered, and 
there was no population in any of the villages. Though those who 
had gone on in front had used soothing measures, they were not 


625 believed. When H.Ms intentions were known, and his great 


benevolence had been impressed on hearts, people came back to the 


city, and rejoiced on beholding forgiveness and liberality. Able and 
truthful men were sent out in every direction, and they regarded the 
apprehension of rebels as the price (pairanj) of obedience. Some 
who had been the leaven of the disturbance met with their deserts, 
except ‘Adil Begi, who hastened to the Deccan in the dress of a 
Qalandar. ‘Those who from farsightedness had kept themselves 
aloof (from the rebellion) obtained high dignities. The world’s 
commander offered up supplications, and thanksgivings had a new 
foundation. Though on the first occasion he had had the pleasure 
of water-fowling, yet as it was not the season, he did not care for it. 
This time he enjoyed it in perfection. On the 2nd Aban he had a 
great feast, and the solar weighment took place. He who was of 
equal value with the heavens, was weighed against twelve things, 
and high and low shared his bounty. He appointed several persons 
to distribute money. ‘The writer distributed presents to 14,000 
necessitous people in the ‘Tdgah. In this cultivated country thieves 
and beggars were few in number. At this time owing to an evil 
mixture there was loss, and many failed in patience and content: 
ment. 
One of the oceurrences was the success of Zain K., Koka. 
Though a commotion had not broken out there, H.M. had from fore- 
sight appointed him to Swad and Bajaur. During the Kashmir dis- 
turbance the evil-minded Afghans broke out into rebellion, As there 





tree had exceeded the age of crows, 
that 34 men found room in it, and 
that 200 horsemen could be sheltered 
under it, 


18 September 1592. Akbar entered | 
it, he says, on 9 Muharram 1001, 7 | 
October, 1592. — 

L The Iqbalnama says that the | 
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wer 
ere no chosen troops there 


Si 
Hadral tribe, whothad the Gagiyani! tribe and the Mouham- 


and) Warentease always been loyal, joined wi ore 
Quli ee ne proceeded to hunt for the Feber. we 
Wi asaicions Ai Hee was in Begram, in order that they mi Kee 
eariead: wid the Ae ae of that country. Suddenly, the Kobe 
einen cere ‘ so avery tribe withdrew. The Yisufzai and 
AicWabte: i e . hill-country of Bajaur under the come 
Tirah. ‘The en: : ‘ ish pat his family with him and went off to 
eat egeni ee a nat W ahadat ‘Ali would take possession of 

afirs—which is close to Kashgh n oO 


refuge there ar *—and prepare a 


, and whenever there was 
victorious he would go ‘het, Ont 
Aca ei e oe : - 7 Amardad the Koka came from 
Srna ae is A: ‘i ay took the futile but difficult- 
t Ys came by the wa f Mar j 
The rebels had not the strength fe 7 eres aaa ee 
s et resist, a a io 
to the land of the Kafirs. if a short time the hill ae 
: anit s > hill country of Hardil*® 
os es taken. from that tribe. It is bounded on the ae Sawad 
ee : Kunar and Nirkal, north by Kashghar and Boa ee 
: a eds, ghar a khshan, an 
ne i a Bajaur. They strengthened the fort of Cankari* @) and 
ve presumptuously. The Koka set himself to put them down 
and went there with brave and experienced men. He built forts a 626 
enh stage and traversed the mountains. Whenever the enemy tried 
ee they failed. The Koka invested the fort. On Ist 
an he took it after a severe battle 
a as itle, and the power of i 
ae power of the rebels was 
: On. the 9th H.M. went off by boat to visit the saffron *-grounds. 
Sales there next morning and enjoyed himself, Travellers 
eee point oe rose-gardens which come up to them in delight and - 
ragrance. Though they (the flowers) resemble the lotus, yet their 


+ There is the variant Jankari. 
Chalmers has Bunkary, The M‘aagar 
IL. 868 speaks of a fort Kanghal (?). 

5 Apparently those at Pampar. 
Cf. Jahangir's account, Elliot V1. 304 
and 375, and also B, 84. 


t Text Kakeyani. See J. Il, 407. 

2 This is Kashkar or Citral and 
not Kashghar in H. Turkestan. See 
J. IL. 39142 and Elphinstone’s Cabul 
II. 388. It is marked on Elphin- 
stone’s map as a large country east 
of Chitral. 

8 There is the variant Paral, L 
cannot identify the place. 
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-oveciving cannot be described. A banquet of 
aa | ee atte new door was opened eon the ee 
i ‘Also at this time Mulla! Husain the Turan ambassa ec 
ied " He had been left behind at Lahore in Cran that he on 
cle for his return, and he was to Reve got his poo it Aiure 
came back. Indigestion conduced to his lest day. y H. oA ci 
his family and household were sent to ‘thers native ee 0 “6 
at this time Khwaja Shamsu-d-din arrived and pat ms ae “a 
He was summoned from Lahore in order that Kaghmir ei a 
made crown-land (Khalsa) for a time, and that by ae ie 2S 
treatment it might be developed. On the nat the sive = i 
celebrated, and by orders, the boats, the river pace A 
were adorned with lamps. a Se in apes ah ia 
Also on this day the daughter of Shams Va e Na 
He belonged to the great men of the country, and had on ‘s i 
this wish. On this occasion it was gratified. Also in orde Hs es 

wners the daughter 8 of Mubarak Khan we a " use 
ae made over to the harem ‘lesa eee ate 
ri d d by marrie sh Kash 
een th is ie escent ai iaest son of M. Hakim 1 
poe ssite atiaitent He was sent to the place of eae 
ison. He had ignorantly given himself up to wine-drink- 
Ce Priussebiclittent led to the eres of eae I ee 
a kind of ink was introduced to H.M.’s notice. 


n with it was not obliterated by water or by rubbing, nor did 


uae HM, examined it and taught the 


any harm happen to the writing. 
use of it to skilful persons. 





1 His death is referred to in the daughters of oe aga 

; i in Cak. See B. 619. A. I’. te i; 

- to ‘Abdulla, infra p- 710, ain : 
mets ae It is celebrated on the | J. LIL. 449, that he had a Kashmiri 


arti sbober). | wife. 
“a 2 ce oe Saath i “the | 4 Generally called Kaiqubad. 
ppar 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


RETURN oF tHE W 
ETURN OF THE Wortp-ILLUMINATING Sranparps to Inpra. 


On account of the delightful climate and of its 
H.M., his idea had be 


consideration of the 


adaptation to 
en to spend the winter in Kashmir, but from 
fact that the high price of food incommoded 
high and low, and of the severe cold making life difficult for the 
inhabitants of hot countries, he resolyed to leave the country. He 627 
wished to make over the territory to M. Yisuf K., but the latter 
again was eloquent about the question of the revenue. By the won- 
ders of fortune the (papers of the) assessment which Qazi! ‘Ali had 
made, was found, and the representations of the Mirza’s confidant 
were proved. he Mirza felt ashamed for not having accepted (the 
increased revenue). H.M. in accordance with his first idea made 
Kashmir crown-land (khalsa) and entrusted it to Khwaja Shamsu-d- 
din, and assigned him 3,000 cavalry. When the holy heart turned 
away from the country, he on 20° Aban, 31 October 1592, embarked 
on a boat, and went off to India. The army went by land. On that 
day he halted at Andarkil. There was the dwelling of M. Haidar 


! Qazi ‘Ali’s assessment is re- | darogha of the artillery, and fief- 
ferred to in the Ayin, J. IT. 366-67, 


holder of Jaunpir, and Agaf K. was 
It amounted to 30 lakhs odd. This appointed (p. 654). Agaf made a 
was an increase on the original as- 


fresh assessment, raising the revenue 
sessment, which was 22 lakhs, and 


somewhat in appearance, but in real- 


apparently supported the statements ity, lowering it (J. IT. 367). Qazi 
of Tuta (A.N. IL. 595), M. Yisuf | ‘Ali had made himself very objec- 
declined to accept it, and the terri- tionable to the Kashmiris, for they 
tory became crown-land. Butalmost | mutilated and killed him. (Bada- 


immediately afterwards (p. 627) M. yani, Lowe, 394.) 

Yisuf was restored at the request 2 The T. A. Elliot and V. 464. 

of Prince Selim, and the revenue | Akbarentered Pirnagar on 8 Mahar- 

was not raised, but certain sources | ram 1001 and stayed 28 (not eight) 

of income were reserved. A year or days there and left 26 Safr, = 2 
“two afterwards (in the 39th year) | Noyember 1592. Faigi S. has 7 Safr. 

Yasuf was again recalled and made 
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there, which was a grand building and a memorial of him. At the 
request of Prince Sultan Selim, Kashmir was given in fief to M. 
Yiisuf K., and he was sent off there. The jagir in India! (of M. 
Yiisuf?), the saffron, the silk and the game, were made khd/sa. Other 
increases were remitted. On 23 Aban he came to the Wular® lake. 
He obtained information about the marvels of that tract. It is an 
extensive reservoir. Its circumference is twenty kos, and the river 
Bihat flows through it, and hastens on to India. Sultin Zainu-d- 
din erected,’ after great difficulty, a stone platform (saffa) in it, 119 
yards long, and 82 broad. Upon.that he built choice mansions as a 
memorial of himself. Afterwards other rulers erected buildings 
there. A high wind always blows there, and boats encounter storms. 
On this occasion H.M.’s advent made the water calm. High and 
low were delighted. At dawn the tents were pitched at Barahmila. 
Though for two months no day had passed on which some soldiers 
did not get furlough to India, there was still a large army. H.M. 
chose out of the seven sets of guards some men as his companions, 
and appointed active and energetic men to the remainder in order 
that each party after the other might, after a suitable interval, march 
off. On 8 Azar, 13 November 1592, while the camp was at Pakli, 
it rained (snowed ?) the whole night, and snow gathered round the 
camp. The adyance-tents could not proceed. H.M. went off on 
horseback to select a suitable camping ground. As a fitting place 
was not found, he left the household behind and went on quickly 
with some companions. In the course of the journey it came on to 
vain and snow. He halted in the village of Mangli* (?) which is a 
dependency of Pakli. For a long while it snowed heavily, and high 
and low were astonished. One month before this, when it was very 
cold, and the Indians were apprehensive of its snowing, H.M. said, 
“T hope® that when we pass Pakli, and get sight of India, the fall 











1 Apparently M. Yisuf's jagir in 








for 1880, p. 16, and 'I.A. Elliot V. 
AGS. 7? 


















© son’ wag: Bahadury B, 804. 
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of snow will afford deli 


ht, and the inka: 
tries will not be dhan * and that the inhabitants of warm coun- 


Hi ae but will enjoy the Spectacle.” His 
sted, and the | i ‘ 
wind rose, He es pai Fs Pie 
he halted for a while at Damtour at the request of ie aoe a 
son whose home was there. On the 7th he haste i ; We : 3 
MOT io. panto deter Pindt apa ne on so rapidly 628 
eee 0) Bayer ile ‘ait, Nagarkot, Thana and Serai 
gad: a difficnlt hill and near Serai Har (?) 
rested for a while on the top of # hillock. On the way Sadiq K 
exalted by doing homage. At the beginni pe: ry ae 
nning of th 
had fallen ill and had been ‘ ae 
eee o , ae sent back to Lahore. When he got 
proceeded towards Kashmir. Unexpectedly he had this 
blessing (of meeting Akbar). His son Yar,’ and Ram Sah, had the 
honour of kissing the threshold, He had obtained theres in order 
that he might tame Rajah Madhkar and this proprietor (Ram 
Sah ?) and convoy them to Malwa to the Prince (Murad), and might 
free those frightened Savages from their consternation, The land- 
Owners got new life from these royal favours and came forward 
with supplications. The Rajah, though he was ill, intended to come 
also, but died of his illness. He (Sadiq) brought his son Ram Sah 
to Ujjain, and from thence to court. He was received with favour. 
As the camp of Sadiq K. was set up, he expressed a wish that the 
sovereign would spend the night there. When evening came, H.M. 
sent him away in order that he might come slowly after him, and 
himself set off. The Prince Royal and other servants begged that he 
would take some repose in a litter. He did not agree. In a night 
and a day he travelled 22 kos. On the 8th he unexpectedly cast 
the shadow of his graciousness over Rohtis—where the ladies were. 
Crowds of men, who were going to Kashmir (?), had the pleasure of 
doing homage. Prince Daniel and Sultan Khusrii illuminated their 
foreheads by paying their respects near the city (Rohtas). 


In the morning the 





Serai Har they have “in the morn- 
ing” as in the variant. 

$ Text has Baz. Of. Badayant, 
Lowe, 891and B.499, 1.0. MSS. have 


1 M. Shahrukh of Dhamtaur. His 


2 Serai Rabat is marked on Hl- 
stone’s map S.E. Rawal Pindi. 
“name Nagarkot is doubtful. ; Yar. 
have Bikakot, andfor ' © 
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Mogaffar and his household by boat to an island! which he had forti- 

fied. He himself went after them. Tho imperialists followed him, and 

he, from being doomed, turned and fought with them On aecount 

of the heights and hollows, the brave men Sot off their horses and 

engaged. Naurang K, beheld this from a ridge. A force, thinking 
CHAPTER OXV. ? that he had few men, attacked him, but by the Divine help they had 
“ to retire with disgrace. ‘There was cl. i i | 

Caprure or SunpAn Mozarrar Gusravt AND THE END OF HIS LIFE. During the struggle, an eslees coached thea gee a pees 

When Jinagarh was taken, and the landed proprietors had be- pe eta “he ee The rebels were dispersed, and many 

bedient and had made their submission, the Kokaltash made Were killed. Those lao who had gone to punish Sangram were 

come obedie houlder with skill. He applied all his ener- Successful. By the Divine Succour the breeze of victory played on 
comE eS shoulder to if ” fo Haig Taf the thornbush of the sedi the pennants of fortune, and in both places mach plunder was ob- | 
gies to the apne o Ce ie d given himself up to failure and tained. Some said that Mogaffar had been drowned, He could not 4 
eae ame leas ES ae the ruler of the country remain where he was, but fled to Cutch. Bihara Jareja the ruler of 
had taken refuge with Sivabad vital ee pee oe The Kokaltash that country placed him in retirement. On 26 Aban the Khan A‘zim | 
of Halar, The temple of Dwarka pelonge to him. : Nizamu-d-din * went there from Jiinagarh, sending on ahead his son ‘Abdullah with te 
sent to that quarter Nenrang ae Gajar K, wits : Camba M. some brave men. Mir ‘Abdu-r-Razaiq M‘amiri, who had been | 
Ahmad. Baba Khwaja, Qadir Quli ‘ge one ia ‘ h 2 95 appointed Bakhshi of that country, arrived on this day, On 9 Azar | 
Quli Mogal and other soldiers. On 16 Mihr ey fe t the Fash he arrived, after traversing 55 40s in ten marches, at the village of / 
kos from the enemy and arrived in shormiany Ome!) et “Diver x Amran,* which is the burial-place of Dawar-al-Mulk. The Jam came | 
and took it without a contest. There it was letenad: tl nae with his sons and other relatives and renewed his promises of good | 
was in Basina* (7) the residence of Siva (), and that in es : service. The ruler of Cutch sent able men and had recourse to ; 
Aramrah,? Sangram, a relation of that landholder, was behaving arro- cajolery. He spoke about obeying orders and sent his son to do | 

gantly. Qadir Quli and some others were left at Dwarka, and then 


5 f aoedal service. His pretences did not lull asleep the Kokaltash, and he 
629 two bands were made out. Naurang K. with ‘ a cave iG Bai replied that if he wished to be delivered from the victorious troops, 
ise | i -d-din Ahmad, Baba Kbwaja, a; i d e in person. At this time 

ed to chastise Mogaffar. Nigamu-d-din Ah OF se he should deliver up Mogaffar, and com Pp m 
number of gallant men also went off in that direction, At the end of Lokan Kohal (?) went off with evil thoughts and without leave to 
the day they arrived at his residence, and a severe Cs St took his house, and the soldiers in Jinagarh plundered his house and 
place. _A little before this, the report of the approach of the Mace { Heresies < iis thie: sona-wars kalleaisinn Khan dyer 

iis DOHA hed! ahade he landholder demented, and he sent o 
troops et IA EN és 


















son Khurram to that quarter with some brave men. He himself left 





. 7 \ “ 


' No doubt this is Sankidhar, J. | ® The Amran of Bayley, 282, where 
IL. 248. Tt is now called Beyt Shan- it is said to be ten kos from Morbt. 
khodhar. It is in the Gulf of Cutch It is the burial-place of Dawar-ul- 
and N.E. Dwarka. It was near Maulk, whose proper name was ‘Abdu- 
Aramrah. See I. G. VITE. 17 and l-Latif and who was regarded as a 
saint. The M. Sikandart, p. 127, calls 
Beyt apparently means “is- | the place Anbardn and says ibisin 

uj ( : Catch (not Sorath). 

ere = 
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Morbi, and having marched 31 kos in five stages arrived at the 
village of Carbira.' As the words of that proprietor® in those two 
matters did not produce action, he (M. Koka) wished to make over 
his estates to the Jam. He left his pretences and sent a message to 
the effect that if the town of Morbi—which had belonged to his 
ancestors for a long time—were given to him as a reward, he would 
deliver up Mogaffar, His proposals were accepted, and some persons 
were sont ahead of the army. On 13 Dai, 23 December 1592, they 
arrived there. ‘The proprictor’s agents represented to the turbulent 


630 one (Mogaffar) that Bihara was coming to wait upon (didan) him. 


He was pleased * and came out with alacrity. When he came near, 
they arrested him and brought him back. That night passed on the 
journey. Next morning, he retired® on pretence of easing himself, 
and put a razor—which he had kept hidden—to his throat. Thus-by 
his own band he gave the final touch to his retribution. Apparently 
this was well, for the Khan A‘zam would not have put him to death 





! Variant Jaobara, and this is 
supported by IO, MSS. and Add, 
27, 247. 

2 This is the ruler of Cutch whose 
esidence was at Bhaj, LG. VIII. 
151. A.I. calls him Bihara and the 
T. A, Elliot V. 466 calls him Khan- 
gar. These statements are recon- 
_ciled by Bayley, p. 17, where we find 











8 The text seems corrupt here, 
and the word bapagira is not very 
intelligible. Add. 27,247 has a 
different reading, p. 416). After 
giving\the message that Bihara had 
come t@ wait upon Mogaffar, who, of 
course, Was regarded as a prince, 
and of er rank, it has khish wagt 
barah baramid. ‘This 
> part of Bihara’s message, 
and to mean, 


| ted oyu ae (Bihara) hs come 
I of 4 on t h 


” 


7% 
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without orders, and if the 
abundant graciousness 


hung! up at the door of 
din Ahmad 2 
H.M. had s 
intreases daily, ey: 
descends into non-existence, 

far. Something tells my hea 
killed.” On beholding this 
a door of auspiciousness was 


! Bar dar, “at the door,” but per- 
haps bar here means body. If the 
head was taken off to Akbar, it eould 


hardly have been h ung at Naurang’s 


Naurang 
bronght it to court. 
aid, “Inasmuch as the help o 
ery one who turn 
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y had brought him into the Presence, H.M.’s 
would not have 
revenge for Qutbu-d-din K., his head w, 


hunted for hig life. In 
4s severed from his body and 
K., and afterwards Nizamu-d- 
Two days previons to this 
€ God towards this suppliant 


Saway his head from obedience 
The ingratitude of Mogaffar has gone 
ré that about this time he will be 
intelligence, eyesalye became cheap and 
Opened out for many, 


door or gate, except for a short 
time. 


® The son of Shah Mohammad K, 
(Iqbalnama). 
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CHAPTHR CXVI. 


PITAL. 
Return OF THE AUGUST STANDARDS TO Lanork THE On 


Thanks be to God that the veil was once more : aad 
the world-ruler’s knowledge of mysteries and that lig oa a 
ined materials of guidance. During his return, his idea ha i 
, ld locate the army for a time on the bank of the Indus, an 
ce “i ere tine, The soldiers would recruit and the rebels would 
Fe aed e SS eaitinte For this reason Khwaja Seas ate 
| ate was sent off to prepare the camping ground at Be rst . 
eal it Rohtas and questions were put to beep K. Lhe uae ef ata 
officers who had been appointed to ‘ore the faa . sy) aes 
appear proper to proceed in that direction; - ee a ae voc 
i n marches he arrived m y ov 
ake Hi Okan of men obtained the eee of ms 
i ae and largesse was the order of the day (lit. Mah Hs . ie " aan 
ket of largesse). From Srinagar to Rohtiis is 112 oe ae ae ane 
distance was traversed in eighteen marches. ae a ere 
tis) the distance is 162} kos, 16 poles, and it was trav sai 
four marches. An account of the Divine favours whic 
pe haere this expedition has been given. A world sate gathering 
de: Reel ae up to the fruition of its desires. At this 
Ram Cand the ruler of Bhat’h® obtained 
to wait upon H.M. At this 
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time news came that the father had di 
Dai H.M. appointed him to the s 
conferred favours on him and sent 
day Khwaja Sulaiman, the Bakhshi of Gujarat, had an andience and 
the presents of the Mirza were produced. On the 29th H.M., contrary 
to his morning custom, came into the daulatkhana. 
that everything w th 
pigeon house, in th 


ied on 27 Shahriyir. On 27 
ame dignity of Rajaship. He 


After seeing! 
as as usual he went to the gynocaeum. The 

© shed of which many animals were reposing, fell 
down, and the cause of his unusual coming out became evident. On 
2 Bahman news came that Ghazi K. Qazwini had died i 


n Bengal of 
diarrhoea. On the 4th a female elephant which did not use to hurt 


a tiny ant broke out and killed her keeper and fourteen others. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of an army to the nor- 
thern mountains. As the proprietors there showed themselves 
refractory and did not accompany * the expedition to Kashmir, H.M., 
on the 16th, at the request of Qulij K., sent his son Saif Ullah there, 
and gave him Qazi Hasan asa companion. Though some proprietors 
came forward and paid their respects, Lal Deo the ruler of Jammi 
was recalcitrant. Zain K. gave him quarter and brought him to 
court, and the northern rising subsided. At this time the home of 
Ram Cand was plundered. He is one of the famous zamindars of 
Orissa, and by the glory of H.M.’s star he became obedient, and 
sent his son to do service. Rajah Man Singh summoned him and 
he objected. The Rajah from inappreciativeness consigned his 
goodnesses to oblivion and sent Jagat Singh, Mir Sharif Sarmadi, 
Mir Qisim Badakhshi, Barkhirdar, Abu-l-baqa, Mahmid Beg 
Shamli, Shihabu-d-din Diwana and others to wage war on him. 
A commotion arose. Ram Cand entered the fort of-Khurdah § which 
was the strongest of his fortresses. ‘he imperialists took up their 
quarters close by, and proceeded to attack the country. The forts 
Sahajpal (?) Kharagarh, Kalapara, Kahnan, Longarh, Bhinmal, and 
many populated places fell into possession. On hearing of this, 








1 The sentence is notin the Cawn- 2 See above, p. 619. 


poreed. For Akbar's modeofspend- 8 Text has Chorgarha, but the 
ing his time see B,153. Ordinarily variant Khirdah must be right. 
the went first to the harem. The | Several of the forts are mentioned 


in J. IL. 142 ef seg., but the names in 
text do not appear. 


ouse was in the inner apart- 
See p. 646. 






him off to that country, On this 681 
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H.M.—who appreciates dignitie 


sures. 


respects. 
was treated with much respect. 


One of the occurrences was the g 
When the rebels of Orissa submitted, the Rajah wisely 
Sher Kh. and Haibat Kh. fiefs in Khali- 
and Khwaja Baqir Ansari to accom- 
htedness and foolish talk of in- 
he afterwards took away their gagivs and sum- 
Out of ignorance, the Afghans be- 


Sulaiman, Khwaja ‘Usman, 
fahabad, and selected Tahir K. 
pany ¢hem. From the shortsig 
experienced persons 


632 moned them to his presence: 


came frightened and made sedition- 
On the 27th Baqir was nea 
o his estates when that crew cast 
nd of plunder. 
K., Farakh K., and the men of S‘aid 


liverance. 
with some elephants t 
of respect and opened the ha 
and retired. Pahar K., Tolak 


Himmat Singh with some troops. 
























Cand Rai. 





1 Text Gorakhpair. But the vari- 
ant Kharakptr is supported by 
MSS. and seems right. It was in 
Pathibad Sarkar, if HAUS Tyo a 5 
MS. 286 and also another MS. have 
pur “son,” after Kharakpar and be- 
fore Baqir, thus making it Baqir’s 
son who was attacked and wounded. 
Perhaps this is the Baqir K. Safaret 
who ig mentioned at p- 649 as being 
attached to Jahangir's troops, and 
at p. 672 as having died in Bengal. 
He was, evidently, # different man 
from Baqir Angari. Bagqir, or Baqi, 

was the son of Tahir, who is perhaps 
the Lahir of p. 631. 





and came to the port of Satgaon.” 
on it, they returned unsuccessful, 
The officers came from 


‘The Rajah recalled his troops, 
on seeing the graciousness of H.M., took the th: 
On 21 Bahman he visited the Rajah (Man Singh), and 


s—became angry, and issued cen- 
and apologised. Ram Cand, 


ought of paying his 


cing astray of the Afghans. 
gave Khwaja 


mongering the means of their de- 


K. gathered together to remedy matters, 
did not address themselves to battle. 


» Kharakpiir! and was going 
aside the veil 
He was wounded, 


but from want of courage 
The Rajah sent his son 


The Afghans went on plundering 


But as they could not lay hands 


and proceeded to the house® of 
Jahanabad. Himmat Singh went 


2 Text Sangaon. But there is no 
such place and Sonargaon is impos- 
sible. No doubtit is Satgaon or Sat- 
gion near Hugli. See J. I. 125 and 
note, and 140. Jahanabad is in the 
Hupli district. The Iqbalnama has 
Satgaon. 

8 Four MSS. which I have exam- 
ined have ba Busna before the word 
house. Probably this is right and 
the place meant is Bhashna in the 
Faridpar district. 1b was ® famous 
pargana in old times and the seat of 

_ Hindu zamindar. The Cawnpore 


ed. has dy Basta. 


ts 


| eo 


'~* 


CHAPTRR OXxyr, 


on a little way and then turned 
near that place, Cand Rai, a 
J 


969 


back, When 
the Afgh: 
A th - 5 ghans came 
the idea of capping Sige ® suggestion of his father, conceived 
J 


and by hi i 

own life. When Dilawar, Solaire Mee sie meee 
> 

Ushna), 

On 1 Isfandarmaz the first two % 


pel, ‘Usman encamped within 
e adopted the manners of a host 


% ms me to his house i 

yen : - When Dilawar 

g' t up for a necess; ry purpose they seized him. Sulaiman seein 
, g 


this, laid hold of hi 
Is sword and scatt 
a ene uttered the men., He ki 
made lackey, a er of the fort. He killed coral on 
: xit. n the road s joi a 
his horse and went quickly oe men joined him, and he got fe 
ae : 10k his quarters. Cand Rai u 
le on hearing of the affair, came pa ee 
a oan the tale of Dilawar’s capture, his own a Mae 
_ 5 , sca, 
te i asa Of necessity they set their hearts er hs 
who w i was a hot engagement. The servants of ie ee 
se ve po Afghans, turned traitors and joined di me 
ees oa he (roa) was killed. They plundered, and ee ee 
ite fe Those inside thought it was Cand Rai and pe ate 
- In this way the Afghans i ee 
Res 4 prevailed. B intri 
aeons they took shelter with him, and nade eee se 
my . Gey : 
' : Hi ie Rede Rai the father of Cand Rai. At thi a i 
a of Manpir was taken. It lies between Once aie me be 
: penny. marched against it and took it withont ‘e sane 
ajah Man Singh gave it to Rim Cand a 
One of the occurrence 
‘ ences was the marriage-f i 
has ge-feast of Pri - 
pe Selim. Just as for other people more than one wife is ie i 
able, so for great persons more are necessary, so th: i mee 
may be more® splendid, and a large numbi f niece eee 
ported. specially is this so eu nobly. s os 
-born persons wh th 
ornament of the Age. At the beginning of this apvings Chae eS 
ane the daughter® of M. Kamran, begged that her daugh 
ma t enter the harem of the Shahinshah’s son. H. . 
ere was a banquet of joy. There was larg 


four kos of the place (Bh 
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970 , 
11 S 80 zed 
33 ing in the house of Miriam Makant, and the marriage was solemni 
683 ing in the hous | : | 
Se ae K. died in Bardwan. His heirs were 
Bien 
treated with princely favours. 2 


Fyn anis os Ce ol 


fi B. 405. 
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CHAPTER CXVIL. 


Beainnine or tue 381n Divine YEAR FROM THE Hoty Accesston, ro 
Wit, THE YkAR ARDIBIBISHY oF THe FourtH Cycrp, 


One the eve of Sunday 17 Jumada-al akhiri, 1001 a.n., 10 or 11 
March 1593, after 3 hours 55 minutes, the spiritual and physical 
light-increaser cast his rays on the Sign of Aries, Melancholy ter- 
restrials had heavenly bliss, and had equal rank with the celestials. 


Verse. 


The hand of morn kindled the torch of the new spring. 
The branching ' standards took to torch-bearing 


Lo 


rf 


- 
Pr 
t 


* 


By the side of the wind, the black earth clothed itselfin 


green. 
Every flowerpot * drank milk from the breast of the clouds. a 


There was a daily fea st till the day of Exaltation, and high and 
low rejoiced. : 

On 8 Farwardin the Khan-Khanan came from Sind 
exalted by doing homage. M. Jani gathered bliss by ha: 
audience, and placed the forehead of supplication on t 
while the crown of his fortune was exalted to the skies. 





| 
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supervision and proceeded to take active TISSRUT SE: ee "esa 
Ghazi K., Janish Bahadur, Naram Sick ee Bones 
ac e Indus and proceeded by land tow @. Bakhtya 
ae Beg, aie K. Niyazi, Bahadur ee 
Mugim Bakhshi, ‘Ali Mardin Bahadur, Khwaja ecg ie oe 
Beg, Sarmadi, Mubariz Beg, Subhan Quli, Cay KS. ee aap 
Beg and others went in war-boats by the river. Sher i g Ht 
Langa, Dada Beg, “Ali Aga and others went by the river ban us 
was arranged that all three bodies should ae mat of one ano ei 
and that they should take possession of Nasirpir which was on 


634 route. The idea was that the Mirza must go to court. After some 


days the Khin-Khanan sent an ambassador with weighty Rag 
and followed in person. ‘The troops prevailed over “ele a 
Mirza came out of Tatta and took post at a distance ee 8. 
His intention was to make his rear’ safe up to the river (?)- mi 
the Khan-Khanan arrived at Nasirpiir he sent on the three Aare wi 
the same arrangements as before. ‘They attacked the ‘i 8 a 
and plundered it, and some of the Arghiinians joined ke mc 
Mirza had recourse to supplications, and he sent able men 4 mat ‘ 
why the treaty was broken. ‘The reply was, “ AG are ck ret ae 
the treaty, and we have no new jdeas in ous minds, bu nen aah 
heard that the Feringhi soldiers of Ormuz intend to pore na 
country. Hence we intend ‘to go on to Bandar siosaa'i rite 
plunder which had been taken was returned with aa vi Hie 
Khan-Khinan always had an eager desire for aren : aes 
of the previous year they met each other on horse fra ne 
fore! anan proceeded as far as Tatta, His o % 
intent was to secure the 
; ein the feelings of 
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- 9 Shankal in B. and I.0. MS. 236. 
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and that foolish praters might be reduced to silence.” The Mirza 


was thus constrained to give up the whole country to the 


victorious 
army a 


: He prepared to go to court. After viewing Tatta, the Khan- 
Khanan went on to Bandar Lahari. He dispatched Shah Beg K., 
Bakhtiyar Beg, Paridin Barlas and others to go forward with the 
Mirza. He left some in Tatta and returned by land. Near Fath 
Bagh he arrived in person. On 29 Bahman he left Saiyid Bahau-d- 
din Pom <r to guard the country and went off to court 
with the Mirza. Though he (the Mirza) wished to leave his family 
in Tatta, he could not. His household went off by land and water, 
and he himself went on with the Khan-Khanan, and set his heart 
upon kissing the threshold. Shah Bee K, and, from 
among the nobles of Tatta, Shah Qasim Arghiin, Khusrai Bat K., ‘Tl 
Dastam, Saifullah ‘Arab, and Nadim Koka had the honour of being 
presented, and every one of them recieved princely favours. 
M. Jani! is the son of Payinda Muhammad. s. M. Baqi, s. M. 685 
‘Isa, s. ‘Abdu-l-‘Ali, s. ‘Abdu-l-Khaliq, who was descended from 
Shakal* Beg Tarkhin. As his (Shakal’s) father Atki® Timur fell 
bravely in the war of Taqtamish K., the Sahib Qirani (Taimir), 
cherished him in his early years, and gave him the rank of Tarkhan. 
He is four generations from Arghin K. s. Abagh* K,, s. Hulaga K,, 
s. Tali K., s. Cingiz K. Just rulers exempted some among their 
servants from certain injunctions and prohibitions, and distinguished 
them by this name (Tarkhin). A Tarkhan of the Sahibqiran was 
one whom his ushers (Chawashin) did not keep out of any place, 
and from whom, and from whose children, no inquiry was made up 
to the number of nine faults. The great Qaan Cingiz K. exalted 
Qishliq and Bana® to this rank because they had given information 





+ Ayagh in text. 
5 Bata in B, Neither of these two 
8 Dext, Tk, and it is Eka, in names, nor the reason why Cingtz 


Of. B. 361 and J. IT. 346. 


Elliot I. 497. B. has Atka, and so bestowed the honour, is mentioned 
have the 1.0. MSS. It is Iki in 
- Zatrnama 1. 525 ete. The Zafrnama 


in the T. Rashidi. The story is, 
however, told in Elliot 1. 498, where 

ns to. Shah Mulk instead of the names of the two men are given 
hankal he These as Ba’ta and Kashlak. Ib is there 
said that they heard of Avang K's 
intending to kill Cingiz, and came 
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and, from his abundant graciousness, relieved them 
from the burden of attendance (bar-i-farmaish), and aes , ree 
from them the royal share of the booty. Fora while the Seg 2 
had seven privileges, yiz.—Ist, A ZLabb eer ‘i ee 
Tumantogh (standard). 3rd, A Naqqara (also a ew : 2 ae 
khan could confer on two of his select servants a qushtn ven ‘ “4 
A rdacd of a squadron ?). 5th, He also could carry a atrtogh. 


6th, He had a qur. 
Tt is a Moghul regu 


about the enemy, 


lation that no one except the sovereign can 
carry his quiver in his hand. His hunting-ground i ae he 
(qurq). If any one enter it, he becomes a slave. ase “A e ea 
of his tribe. The Amirs in the high-divan sit ee fee 
both sides of him, and are a bow’s length away. : i a 
Balagi raised Tughlaq Taimiir (to ag poe ‘a Be ine 
rred upon him the right of appoin p 
ee a to the Hy of one thousand (hazdr?). It ‘ae Ae A. 
that no inquiry should be held about (the offences o ) nia te oe 
up to nine generations. When the offences exceeded ue ro 
ber, an inquiry would be held, Then when retribution H oe 
to be inflicted, he was to be placed on a two-year old Ry : é a 
and a white cloth was to be put under the horse’ + en 
representation was to be conveyed (to the Khan) by eS es kao 
of the Barlas tribe, and the answer by. one of the ¢ aces 
Arkiwat tribe. ‘Then his neck vein (shkahrag) was ee eer 
two Amirs stood on each side and watched, until e : ‘ Nit 
they removed him from the presence and buried ap aR es = 
tion. Khigr Khwaja yaised Amir Khudadad to this rank, 











afterwards made a general power 

to appoint officers up to the rank 

of 1000. The last of the seven 
rivi is sh in the 

privileges is obscure bot 

?, Rashidi and in the Akbarnama. 

° ‘mention six. 


and told him. Apparently, the story 
js contained in the Tarkhannama. . 
Haidar speaks, p- 55, of Oingtz 8 
having conferred the seven privir 
Joges of a Tarkhén on Urtubn, who, 


we learn from p. 17, was 
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added three other privileges. Ist, On feast-days, when all the gran- 


oy, he Trin ets ht aa a bn ot 
: kh hi » As when in that feast of 
Joy the cup of gimoz was held on the Khan’s right hand, so also did 
& cupbearer hold one on the left hand for the Tarkhan, 8rd, His 
seal appeared on the face of the firmans, but the aa of the ie is 
put at the head of the last line, and that of the Tarkhan below that 
Tf all favours be in accordance with discretion they will ape 
With the performance of God’s will, ‘The provision about not inquir- 686 
ing until nine faults have been committed, of whatever nature they 
may be, does not appear to be consonant with propriety. If farseeing 
princes are engaged in testing men, and take care that no evil deed 
be committed by them, and if such orders have been issued for the 
exaltation of some persons, then it is something comprehensible. 
But as for that provision that no inquiry is to be made for nine 
generations, it would look as if the Almighty had given him (the 
Khan) the power of knowing the future! Whither have my words 
strayed! And whither have I gone in order to refresh my narrative ?! 





! A.F. has copied this account of A. F\’s original, and makes them sit 
the Tarkhan and his privileges from a bow’s length away. There is an 
Haidar M. See the T. R. Ross and useful pregis of A. F. in the Maagir 
Elias, pp. 23and 55. Butthetrans- | III, pp. 302-4, in which the mistakes 
lation there given is not wholly cor- 
rect, and the passage has to be 


of some of the copyists are correc- 
ted. The mention of the Arkiwat 


explained by Mr. Blochmann’s note, tribe, and of “the two amirs” in- 
B. 364. Possibly too A. F. did not stead of “two amirs,” in the account 
altogether unaerstand his authority, of the Tarkhan’s punishment, seems 
and his copyists have certainiy made due to a corrupt text. I do not find 
mistakes. In one or two places Lhave | the name of such a tribe, and there 
ventured to differ from Mr. Bloch- | is no such name in the T.R. Ina 
mann, who apparently was not | MS. of the T. R, in my possession, 


aware that the original passage was the words are azkasrat-adab “with 
in the T. R. The words tamantogh great respect.” Perhaps this has 
and catrtogh are explained in B. 50. been read as Arkiwat. Denison- 
See also the note to the explana- Ross has “from an elevation,” the 
tion of Plate 9, B. IX. Mr. Bloch- whole of the passage being as fol- 
mann, translating A. F., says the lows: “The accused should be set 


amirs sate, arranged in the form of upon a white, two-year-old horse; 
a bow. I have preferred Denison under the hoofs of the horse, nine 
~ Ross's translation, which comes from folds of white felt should be placed 
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ap Verse. 
' What words do I utter, whither have they driven my con- 
yeyance ? 
Whether have we gone, and where has our steed halted ? 

M. ‘Abdu-l-‘Ali attained to high rank under Sultan Mahmud M. 
the son of Sultan Abu S‘aid M., and became ruler of Bukhara. 
Shaibek K. Uzbeg was in his service, but when he attained the 
Sultanate, he killed his master! and his five sons, and so gathered 
the materials of eternal ruin. M. ‘isi was six months’ old: The 
Arghin clan being without a head, left Transoxiana and some came 
to Khurasan. Mir Zi-n-nin Beg Arghiin became a ot man 
atdee Sultan Husain M. Qandahar, Sistan and Zamindawar were 
given to him as his fiefs. When Badi’u-zaman M. had the peares. 
ness to rebel against Sultan Husain M. (his father), Mir 4cn-nin 
joined him, and gave him his daughter. When Sultan Husain M. 
died, his two sons Badin‘ z-Zaman and Mogaffar ascended the throne, 
and there ensued distractions in the country. Shaibeg pene a 
fight, and Zi-n-ntin was killed in battle against al ens age SRY 
Beg was kept in Qandahar under surveillance (by oD Shah 
Beg sent for Babur from Kabul in order that he might enter into his 
service and proceed to Khurasan, but when Babur sppmcched, he 
fought with him, A great battle took place, and Shah Beg was 
defeated, and Qandahar and the collections of years were lost. 
Babur left Nasir M. (in Qandahar) and returned to Kabul. At the 








in A. F. it is the singular, shahrag. 
Perhaps A. F. has gone into such 
| detail about the title of Tarkhan be- 
cause Akbar nominally revived it 
| and conferred it on Maulana Naru- 
of his father’s 


4 a token of respect—and he should — 
in that position address the Khan, | 
while the Khan should speak to him 
from an elevation. When the 

) and investigation have been 
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instigation of Muqim, Shih! Beg’s brother, Shaib 
Qandahar. Nasir carefully 
disturbance in Kharasan, 


ani (Uzbeg) came to 
guarded it, and as there was a report of a 
Shaibani made peace and returned. After 
Pat Sasa fae Wane and came a Ree 
battle with Ism‘ail Sofia ie a . ie are ce a 
eet yatavi-~ got his retribution for killing his master, 
Shah Bog came to Herat at the summons of the Shah (Ism‘ail), and 
was put into prison. Sanbal® by name, a slave, from goodness and 
faithfulness, made a plot with forty leaders of the Arghins, and, 
going to Herat, set upas a shopkeeper. He set up a shop for a 
while. He made clever arrangements and by means of pretexts 
contrived to convey news to the prison, and he in a consummate 
manner revealed his secret plan. Shah Beg got the help of the 
other prisoners, and that faithful one brought together strong horses 
and had them shod backwards. At night he drugged the food of the 
guards and brought Shah Beg out of prison. He himself guided 
him to Qandahar. After some time Firdis Makani (Babur) made an 
expedition against him. He did not think himself strong enough to 
resist and retired into the fort. After two years peace was made, 
He went towards Shal® and lay in wait. From there he came to 637 
Sehwan and took Sewistan from Jam Nanda 4 who was of the Jadin 
tribe and known generally as Samma (?). During the time of his 
son Jam Firiiz, Shah Beg got possession of the whole of Sind. He 
also took Multan from the Langahs. When he died, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Shih Husain. Jinnat Ashiyani (Humayin) came to 
him at the time of his misfortune, but Shah Husain in his folly went 
to war with him. Some account of this has been given in the first 





master he killed was either Aba 
S‘aid’s son or Abdu-l-‘ali, but both 
of them died a natural death. See 
|. R. 166. A. F. does not give 
Zi-alnin’s descent. It is stated in 
the Tarkhinnama quoted in Elliot I. 
that he was the son of Amir Basri. 


_ 1 The name is not in text, but 
eceurs in 1.0. MS. 236. 


See the story in Hrskine’s Hist 


, and also in Malet, 


5 Text bast Damsdal, 1.0. MS., 
285, has “towards Shal,’’ and so has: 
the [qbalnama, 

+ Text has Jam Banda. See 
Elliot I. 233. Also for Samna, the 
text has bahamma. 1.0. MS, 236 
has Samma, and 235 has Samand. 


See Tarikh Sind, Malet 55, and Jar- 
rett IL. 348, 346 and B. 362. See — 


also Elliot I. App. 494. The Sam- 
mas became Muhammadans about 
the end of the 14th century, 
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volume (of the Akbarnima). As!a retribution for his wickedness, 
he lost his intelligence, and could not distinguish a friend from an 
enemy. He took flattery and cajolery to be the tests of goodness. 
He constantly spent six months in ascending the river, and six months 
in going down stream. When he was going towards Bhakkar, Kastak,’ 
(?), Mir Shaham, and Kirchak, who were noted men among the Ar- 
ghiins, raised up M. ‘Isi—whose ancestors had been the heads of the 
Arghin clan—and seized Tughlaqabad * and Tatta. On hearing this, 
Shah Husain turned back without going to Bhakkar. With the help of 
Sultan Mahmid his foster-brother, who was governor of Bhakkar, he 
prepared for war, and encamped near Koh Haftdakhtar (the hill of the 
seven danghters), and with a stream in front of him, For six months, 
naval fights went on. By the evil machinations of Sultan Mahmid, a 
sort of peace wasmade, ‘The country of Sind was divided into five 
portions, three being assigned to M. ‘Isa and two to M. Shah Husain. 
Afterwards* that ingrate deprived his master of the wine he was 
accustomed to. He died in the same® year as that in which Huma- 
yin went to heaven, and the whole country came into the possession 
of M. ‘Isa. When he died, his son M. Baqi succeeded him. Mad- 
ness overcame him, and he stuck a sword-hilt in a wall, and drove 





! Cf. Malet 121. | ently then, A. F. means that Sultan 

2% Variant Kabik, and this agrees | Mahmad caused Shah Husain’s death 
with Elliot I. 320, which has Mir | by depriving him of wine, to which 
Kabaik. B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 has . he was accustomed. Perhaps, how- 
Kistik. ever, the meaning is quite different, 
3 A fort about tw: and is that Shah Husain experienced 
the ingratitude which he had shown 
to Humayan. The 'T. Tahiri has a 
to say about Shah Hus- 







= 













the true date is 998 (1585). See B. "count of a seditious letter written by 


362 and the MS. T. M‘asiimi. 
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h int into hi : 
eran ae tt in th he mil 
aie, deposit, i ie eae ut as he wees, vedios and 
Madicienecr i se ee ie Wieeie ls to his ia 
For the saeces are m oe aa [ i pes ee 
at a oe ve: ro y narra ive, hewe disgressed somewhat. 
J with the same straightforwardness as for- 
merly. May this quality never fail! 
On 15 Farwardin Shaham K. Jalair and Qasim K, Tamkin came 
from their fiefs and had the good fortune of an audience, and were 
exalted by princely favours, On the day of exaltation (sharf) the feast 
of the lunar weighment look place. That noble personality was 
weighed against eight articles, and many necessitous ones had their 
desires gratified. On this day, the territory of Tattah was given in 
fief to M. Shahrukh. M. Jani Bey was given a mangad of 3000, and 
the province of Multan. All those who had served in Sind received 688 
the reward of their service. Shah Beg K. was made an officer of 2500 
and Saiyid Bahau-d-din one of a 1000. Similarly, every one received 
in accordance with his merit. On this day, M. Qubad, who had 
learnt wisdom in the school of the prison, was released. 

One of the occurrences was the departure of M. Koka for the 
Hijaz. For along time fancies had taken possession of him. He 
thought that H.M. disliked him, and he regarded* marks of favour 
as censures. At the time when he showed good service, H.M. out $ 
of excessive affection summoned him to his presence. The old 
frenzy boiled over, and he sank into improper thoughts. He had 
not the courage to treat his imaginings as realities, and yet come to — 
court, nor the discernment to rid himself of his wrong ideas. He 
dismissed Naurang K., Gijar K., Khwaja Ashraf and many of the 
royal servants to their jagirs, and went off himself to J ‘imagarh. But 
without going there, he proceeded to Dwarka, in order that he 
<a areca ee Se 

1 Malet 136 says, he committed sni- order to get him away from Akbar. 
cide in 1571 (979), But apparently | See Tazuk Jahangiri, p. 88, for ac 


M. Koka to Rajah ‘Alt K. See also 
the letter which he wrote to Akbar 


this refers to his ap- ‘ 
hich ac» | from Mecca. Darbar A. 859 and | 


hi , which ac- 
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might after the fashion of thorough-goimg men take the mead of 
exile. He disclosed his secret to some confidants, and hurried off 
to Par Bandar. That is a populous place on the seashore. It has 
a stone fort, and most of the wall is of stone. From there he went 
to Mangalir.! He gave out that he meditated the capture of the 
port of Diu, and he stopped the coming and going of traders from 
all the ports of Gujarat —a traffic which makes Din prosperous. ‘The 
Christians were put into straits and made a peace. It was agreed 
that this year the Divine® ship (Jahdz-i-Ilah?) which is always filled 
up in Din, should only be half filled (there) and that the other half 
should be freighted wherever the owner of it (/shedive) chose, and that 
the 10,000 Mahmiidis,® which was the hire, would not be demanded, and 
that the embarkation might take place wherever he chose (?). Noone 
would interfere with this. In order to deceive people, he wrote to the 
Jam and to Bihara (of Kach) that he was going to court by way 
of Sind, and asked that they would arrange to accompany him. He 
also described the route, stage by stage, and requested them to make 
suitable arrangements for food and water. When he came to Pattan 
Somnath he confined Mir ‘Adu-r-Razziq Bakhshi and Saiyid* Baya- 
zid, and took a promise from the soldiers that they would not pre- 
vent him from going. On 15 Farwadin,® 25th March 1593, he 


embarked on the ship lahi at the port of Balawal® which is near 





‘Phe Mangrol of 1.G. It is in | a shilling; Bayley 16 m.,10,000 then 
the Jainagarh State. Supposed to would be worth £500. se 
be the Monoglossum of Ptolemy. +B. 501. The Iqbalnama says 
2 Many MSS. have Jahaz Maht-i- that, before departing, he released 
Kokaltash. B.M. MS. 27,247 has them and apologised for having 
Ja! kaltash “The Divine imprisoned them. 
dae oars the “Kokaltash.” 61 Rajab, 24th March 1593. 
Apparently the ship: | Elliot V.466. Cf. Badaytnt, Lowe 


“Akbar or those employed for | 400, 401, Maagir T. 
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Somnath. Six of his sons—Kharram, Anwar, ‘Abdu-l-lah, ‘Abdu-l- 
Jatit, Martaza, ‘Abdu-l-Ghafir, and six daughters, together with 
their mothers, accompanied him. He took! with him Khwaja Baba 
Hafiz ‘Abdu-r-rahman, Mulla Yiisuf, Hakim Masa‘id, Mohammad 
Husain, Qasim ‘Ali, and others, to the number of one kucdired per- 
sons. ‘The anchor was raised at night, and he went afar from the 
Qibla of hope. H.M., on hearing of this, forgave the crookedness 
of his vision, and his errors, and prayed to God for his deliverance, 
and for the success of his journey. He said, “Inasmuch as I have 
trod the path of peace with Jews and Nazarenes and others, how 
can I rise up against my own protegé? I so love ‘Aziz that though 
he show evil thoughts, we can think nothing but good of him. 689 
Should his mother die of grief for his absence, it will be hard for 
him to be delivered from the harshness of the world. Otherwise he 
will soon repent of what he has done.” He also said, “‘ Before this, 
the mother of the Mirza came into our presence. Before I knew 
what she was going to do she made a cup of water revolye round 
my head and then drank it. When I asked what she meant, she said, 
‘This night I had a dream that something untoward had happened 
to the Shahinshah. I have taken it upon myself.’ Apparently she 
had seen her son in my* form.” H.M. was most gracious to his sons 
and servants—who were in a state of great perplexity—and raised 





N. W. Somnath temple. It is 20 tressing his mother and himself by 
m. 8. E. Mangrol. The Iqbalnama going off without leave, and for ex- 
says that when ‘Aziz was leaving, posing his family to the dangers of 
all the soldiers and others stood on the ocean. M. Koka soon repented 
the shore and beat their drums. and came back. 


Badayfini, Lowe, 401, says people | ! The T. M‘asimi, Malet, 181, 
compared M. Koka’s journey to that mentions a Hamid of Uc as one who 
of Ibrahim Adham, but that after- accompanied ‘Aziz to Mecca. 

wards it did not matter whether he 2 Dar paikar-i-man. But there 


had gone or not (meaning that he are different readings in the MSS., 
lost all the merit by his afterwards and I think paikar, “form,” must be 
accepting the Divine Faith of Akbar). wrong. Possibly, the true reading is 
He also says that Akbar had sent paigar, or paigir-i-man “fighting 
for him before he left, and had de- with me.” The B,M. MS. has 


prived him of Janagarh, and given Bly Se yo dar sikr wagqa’a, but sirk 
it to Rai Singh. In A. F's Insha, | may be paikar, B.M. Or. 116 has 
a 


there is a letter from Akbar dar ndmalaim “ acting improperly.” 
Koka, reproaching him for dis- 
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his eldest son Shamsi! to the rank of 1000, and his nes eh hos 
man to the rank of 500. A fertile jager was also 7 ‘ ial 
got new life on beholding his kindness, and felt ashamed o 
i ’s conduct. 
: Lana i occurrences was the appointment of pi ac. 
Murad to the government of Gujarat. ‘Wiisa M. Re aN F ati 
road of disobedience, snd that country remained wit on a : 10 : 
issued on 10 Ardibihisht to that nursling of fortune, 
Cae y eral men were being sent and 
When the Governor 
province fo him and 


an 0 
informing him that skilful and lib 
that he should use them in the oe an 
i 0 
eee joe ee oath He standard of the seekers after 
Leen an Poet Laureate S. Faizi, returned from the ae 
and, after of absence of 1 year, 8 months, 14 days, did ean 
Te exalted by various favours. He had gone — i ae 
Burhan in his arrogance and self- will had not listene e ae ne 
sels. He had not sent fitting” presents and had prep .. 
materials of his own injury. Rajah ‘Ali bo had to ane ay 
listened to the commands, and had sent his daughter w 
bridal gifts for the wooing of the Prince Royal. fey esas 
One of the occurrences was the oupanre ° : rin sigelidege 
ain K. Koka took Cinkari he stayed at Fort Mawabe a ied 
founded in Bajaur. He sent Mubarik K., Jalal K. an te Nate 
to watch over Swad. At this time the watching oe se aa 
from the other side of the Indus up to the et ae as, 
over to him, and the fiefholders there were cae e ean, 
H lied himself to the uprooting the thornbrake of tt a 
eat Tirah. Qasim K. came unattended to Jalalabad. 
ee hts held, and it was arranged that he eee os 
i that the army © 
se ee mn Haiti, tah this idea, the Koka Ba to 
ae by the Tn | Pass, Near Gagiéni Agaf K. came in from 
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Bangash, and accompanied him. 
and other officers—who had obt 
The Koka took up his quarters 
the Kabul troops to lirah 
were among the le 


though other soldier 


At Bigram Khwaja Shamsu-d-din 
ained leave from court—joined him. 
at the Pass. Qasim K. proceeded with 
by way of Baza@rak. ‘The Yaran (?), who 640 
aders of the Afridis, were killed in battle, and 
rs had not arrived, the Afridi and Orakzai tribes 
had recourse to entreaties, They submitted and gave some hostages. 
Jalal Tariki left Tirah and went to the country of the Kafirs. At 
the time when the Koka took the Fort of Cinkari and returned 
Wahdat ‘Ali his (Jalala’s) relation (son-in-law ?) with the help of 
the Yiisufzai prevailed over the fort of Kanshin and parts of the 
territory of the Kafirs. He (the Koka) left Qasim K. in Jalalabad, 
and Muhammad Quili and Hamza Beg Ataliq in Bigrém. He took 
with him Agaf K., Khwaja Shamsu-d-din, Said K. Ghakar, Takhta 
Beg and others, and went to that quarter (Kanshan), Before the 
ill-fated Tarikis had crossed the Kabul river, the victorious troops 
came and barred their road. They failed and had to go back to the 
hills of Iirah. Some were of opinion that an effort should be made 
to chastise them. The Kokaltash said, “The land-owners of ‘Tirah 
have submitted. Probably they (the Tarikis) wont get access there, 
and they will become vagabonds. Now let our efforts be directed 
to overthrow Wahdat ‘Ali. Before he make this difficult country 
secure we shall be at our ease regarding him.” All approved. They 
left their baggage, and entered the Kafir country by the route of 
Shahzadi. Near the village of Kandi Kahar they made a new 
bridge over the Bajaur! river—which is 70 yards broad and is very 
swift. ‘The Tarikis, when they crossed, had broken down the 
bridge. Khwaja Shamsu-d-din was left to guard it, and to keep the 
road open. ‘Tey marched seventeen stages of heights and hollows 
and came to a great pass, eight kos from the enemy. The latter 
had strengthened the fort of Kangshin, and were exulting in their 
arrogance. Halfway, at this defile and uneven ground—wherea single 
horseman could with difficulty proceed, and there were four kos of 
straits (fegha)’—they had collected stones in ten places, and were 





r it may be the Shah ‘ T presume that this is the Kash- 
on the Kabul river. | kar or Citral river. tore: 
is also called the Shah > tegha means a sword-blade, 1 
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i 5 dad, 16 May 1593, the Koka 
red to give battle. On 6 \chur a, : 
eee with some men and was searching for a camping ground 
i ah Bee, Said K., Haidar ‘Ali ‘Arab and other brave men os 
aan sis vanguard. They were to select a choice fe waa 
E . . n el 
at there, and nob to engage mm fighting. The oe. ss Ras 
| and a battle became inevitable. The enemy 


2 nen the Koka heard of this, he joined with the 


ad 

courage to those of the vanguard vate un a a8 
i Dar 
Perc hig seh foot from the arena, and fought 
eke aa an arrival of the Kokaltash they renewed their efforts 
Phakic Brave men too came up from the rear and a 
G Ay rrov 
i _ First, Agaf K. came up. ‘The place was na 
fo ae ve was a fight of spears and daggers. = ated 
Wahdat ‘Ali could not get out of the defile" (? “sat ye * 
large number of followers he went down ha a sd oa « 
. i sed, an 
rt ein sae ae Be ee rs he aban, and mueh cultiva- 
V7 hearts of the imperialis e Baie taken. 
. | i ted country, came into possession. There "hy eae es 
‘esion. ‘The wicked went off to the high moun ua ; as 
H my aes This hill-country is the seat of the officer (darogha nishin) 
is A . ler of Kashghar.’ It is full of snow throughout ths year. 
oe an followed, and made many men and women pees 
Many Kailir leaders submitted and helped to aaa ie is , 
Some went off towards Caghanserat and Badakhshan ae 
ay mig oss the Bajaur river and get shelter with th 

mocha of the victorious troops broke down the usdaes Oe 
cat e ae 1d so the heads of the Yasufzai—Hatim, Baba ‘Ali, 
ae nae their respects under the safe- 
‘abdat ‘All too could not help 
the enemy were 


imperial- 
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wounded. The country was conquered up to Kashghar and Badakh- 
shan. a ee 

At this time Shahbaz K. was! set free. 
what darkened his unc 
him in the 


His success had some- 
lerstanding, and the Sracious sovereign placed 
ae on of instruction (the prison). When signs of in- 
struction showed themselves, he was, after 
the ‘ecipient of favour on 24, Khwraal, Oot a 
meres ty y ae! . » Sher Beg Ta- 
wactbashi arrived from Bengal, and produced 127 elephants and 
other articles which Rajah Man Singh had obtained at the conquest 
of Bengal. At this time Naqib K.* represented that Qazi ‘Isa his 
uncle had made his daughter a present to H.M, and that this chaste 
and secluded lady had for a long time been spending her days in 
The world’s lord—though at this time he 
paid less attention to such matters—accepted the representation, 
and on 12 Tir he visited the house of Naqib K. and received that 
chaste lady according to ancestral rites. The long-standing desire 
was gratified. On this day the Mota Rajah took leave to go to Sir- 
ohi in order that he might reduce the proprietor there to obedience, 
or else prepare punishment for refractoriness. 
One of the occurrences was the sending of Sadiq K. as Ataliq 
to Prince Sultan Murad. As Isma‘il Quli K. did not do well in this 
appointment, Sadiq K. was on the 13th appointed to the high office 
and sent off. By his skill, things were well managed there. On 
the 12th Amardaid H.M. visited the house of Rai Rai Singh and by 
heartfelt sympathy soothed his grief. His beloved daughter was 
married to the son® of Rajah Ram Cand. When that Rajah died, 
his son was treated with favour and sent to that country (Pannah or 
Bandha). On the way he fell out of his litter. ‘lo eure him, he was 
bled, but, from unseasonable bathing, he died near his home in the 
town of Khora (Jarrett II. 193), On hearing of this Rai Singh’s 
daughter thought of burning herself, but H.M. induced her to refrain 
from * such an idea on account of the tender age of her children. 
One of the ocenrrences was the restoration of the country of g42 





cherishing this wish. 





1 lt appears from Badayiini that | 2 Text Nagib, but see B. 449, 


he had been imprisoned in the fort 8 This was Bir Bhadra or Bal- 
of Kangra and that he had to pay a bhadra. B, 406. : 
fine of 7 lakhs. + B, 888, 


124 
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atta to M. Jani Beg. Though the farseeing sovereign cc, Sal 
it ness on the forehead of the Mirza, and had this idea 4 res! ee 
: him), yet he delayed somewhat on account of the objec i. 34 rc 
discerning persons. At this time it came to be known that the s 
ghiin tribe, to the number of 10,000 —men and yi lee ea 
upstream by boat. Owing to the omigrationy the a ba 
servants were in distress and were tearing themselves with a 
a hands and teeth. H.M.’s benevolence was touched, and on the 17th 


i i Y h some courtiers 
rai tified by this great favour. ‘Thoug 
Saale her cA : hould be restrained from 


Bandar Lahori 





q represented in a proper manner that he s . 

| i i i t successful. 
i returning, their suggestions were no ‘ ; 
eee cicero-pnapeity (khalsa), and Sewistan, which had i n 

; i . . . ak t 
4 a present (peshkash) in the first instance, was given se fief to B: ae 
| yar Beg and some others. The emigrauts got fresh life and returnec 
1 from near Bhakkar. ; 

On the 20th Zain K. Koka did homage. When Kanshan was 


taken, and the neighbouring country conquered, and all the ae 
bmissive, he encouraged the Kafir chiefs to settle and 


lious made su m the 


he country. He then withdrew his thoughts fro 
eS i me When he had come midway, news aie 
that Jalila was two stages off. Apparently, after he hear na : 
victory and of the capture of Wahdat ‘Ali he had ga ae 
and was hastening to Tirah, The Koka was on the ee se 
leaving a body of troops to protect the camp while he a ae he 
hasten on, or of sending a party of soldiers to that spo im one 
ce of his companions neither thing was effecte . . 
came known that Jalila was passing 1 the neig e 

the roads and halted to look for him. e, 
O w, passed near the camp. The Koka 
ursuit of him under the charge of 
‘up (with Jalila) with a few men 
1e end of the day when the villain 
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tages and so did not give him a passage. 
State to Kanguram(?). ‘Ihe Kok 
about entering the hills, 
him, and he went off to cou 
‘Asaf K., Khwaj 
the bliss of an a 
favours, 


He went off in a distracted 
a came to Begram, and was thinking 
At this time an order came, summoning 
rt. In this year he attained his wish. 
a Shamsu-d-din and others of his companions had 
udience, and each of them was exalted by royal 


One of the occurrences was that a day of distraction came 
upon the writer of the noble volume. At the close of the 24th 
(Amardad) Corresponding to 17 Zi-l-q‘ada, 5th August ' 1593, my 
honoured father, the Teacher of the Age and the guide of the intelli- 
gent, departed to the sublime world. A carbuncle formed on his 
neck, and after eleven days he left this transitory life. Wisdom 
rose up to mourn, and knowledge sate down helpless. 


Verse. 


The Imam of science, the venerated councillor, the perfect 643 
teacher, 


Who in world-guidance was the confidant of universal Reason. 
200 Ba Nagrs® and Avicennas departed that he might be born, 
Fate in her nine ® shops oft practises such trafficking. 





' B. XVIII has 4 September, but, ® Ba Nagr is Aba Nasr Farabi, for 
as J. has pointed out, J. 111. 442, this whom see D'Herbelot s. y. Farabi. 
must be a mistake. J. has Tuesday Avicenna is called in text Ba ‘Ali. 
4 August, but A. P. says it was on a See D'Herbelot s.v. Sina, 200 is 
Sunday. He was born in 1505, and used for any large number. 
so was 88 years old. He died at 3 A metaphor, I presume, for the 


Lahore, but his body and that of his nine heavens, but I.O. MS, 285 has 
wife were sent in September 1594 by tah instead of nah or nuh. Tah 
A. FB. to Agra and there buried in dukan would mean the bottom, or 
the family burial-ground. See A. N. inner part, of the shop, and the 
TL. 654, last line. A. F. says his meaning would thus be that Fate 
father was ill for 11 days, and in the often keeps such goods as Mubarik 
Ayin he mentions 7. What is meant: in the bottom, i.e. in the hidden part 
is that he died 7 days after taking of her storehouse. This seems to 
leave of his son. He had been al- make more sense, Possibly, the 
ready ill, and it was the sense of his nah is for “not'’ and means that 
approaching end which made him Fate does not often possess such 
bid adieu to his son. There is a full precious goods. The proper trans- 
account of Mubarik in the Darbar? lation seems to be, “ Fate oft keeps 
— Akbari. such goods in her inner shop.” 
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Whiles he circled the earth with the caravan of the Peripat- 
eties, 

Whiles he careered o’er the skies with the Tluminati, 

The Ages contended for his perfeet birth 

With the era of Jalailu-d-din Akbar Ghazi. 

) } Who would have supposed that the ocean would sink into two 

Ht i yards of earth or that a mountain would! at a breath be moved 

i 

i 


= SS ES 


Se 


from its place? Had substitution been permitted, many life-lovers 
had shed their lives! What question then of a life-hater ? The condi- 
tion of myself—who had but little understanding —was overset, and 
I was near abandoning my life. 


en ae 


eens igi = 












Verse. 
My heart became blood, and blood rose above my chest, 
Because that soul of the world passed from my view. 
Alas, it is in every respect a day of orphanhood, 
Por to-day both my sire and my saint have passed away. 


5 He held high rank in the rational and traditional sciences, and 
had on his tongue the views of the philosopher, the orator, and the 
Siifi, and of every form of religion. He had received from the Great 
Teacher (God) every kind of knowledge. He removed the veil of 
formal science from over spiritual heauty, and cultivated seclusion in 
tho midst of society. The ways of contemporaries stained not 


the hem of his soul. In spite of his profound insight he did not see 
e. was not conscious of them), and 


Panay Se ae 
SS ei, 


his own perception and devotion (i. ; 
did not bring his goods to market. He did not sell his ecstasy 
new no finesse (f2lat). The turmoil of the world did 

Faith His search for proof made no distinction be- 
from his intelligence, he when vexed 
did not ' the trath from the 
1 1 for him At 















644 


father’s commentary. It appears 
from the Iqbalnama that Akbar was 
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- shied ae of youth, and fulness of years did not restrain 
m trom expending soul and body. At the beginnine is i 
he sent for this one (the author) ae was benidend an 
and took him in his arms. He spoke many heartfelt words and 
bade him adieu. On account of my crudity I was in a state of dis- 
bat was silenced somewhat by the kindness of H.M. Ten 
years before this a severe illness befell him (Mubarik). H.M. said, “Tf 
it does not end within ten hours, there will be danger on the 10th 
day : if not, there will be danger in the 10th month: andif not, there 
will be (danger) in the last day of the tenth year.” Afterwards it 
so happened, and the veil was once more removed from H.M.’s know- 
ledge of hidden things. Out of his stout-heartedness and strong” 
life, he did not die, and bore the burden of life on the shoulder of 
weakness. There is no contending against Fate! Nor any remedy 
against its hunting after life, and its destruction of endurance ! 


traction, 


Verse. 
Gone is the world’s philosopher to whom 
While yet on earth! the gates of the spiritual heaven were 
open. 
Without him, his kindred are orphans and dead of heart. 
He was the Adam of his race and the Jesus of his family. 


Where is the strength to control my grief for that unique one of 
God? My heart is lacerated with its own grief. I, who am an in- 
mate of the hermitage of resignation and submission, was struck a 
heavy blow, and nolens volens I became impatient. I cannot tell if 
this misfortune (his father’s death) was the result of destiny or 


Shaikh Mubarik was born in 911 
(1505) and he died in 1001, August 
1598, so that he was under 90 when 
he died. The Darbari Akbari has 
a long and interesting notice of him. 
A.B. does not say much about his 


ing copies of it to various foreign 
princes without his permission. 
The story is also told in the Khula- 
sat-tawarikh. " 

' Text in first line has agjaha@n, 
but the MSS. have barjahan, and it 
is bar in the Ain IT. 271 where the 
same stanza is quoted. See J, TIT. 
442 where there is a spirited transla~ 
tion in rhyme. The D, Akbari 354 


ea hee, 


t pleased at its being written with- 
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was one greater than could be imagined. This Hlery of grief and 
pain is very long, and this tale of a lasting sore bi life-consuming. 
Tt is better that I wrap up this mortal event in this book of fortune, 
and with this verso! control my disturbed mind. 


Verse.” 


i f death’s poison 
Happy are they, for the bitter waters o ; 
ee smote diate pitchers with the highest and deepest 
organ tones 
Close the lips, for the incurably wounded of Fate 
Have become wild, and have cried from the depths. 


On the 26th Mir Manir—who had been serft with counsels to 

the ruler of Goleonda—arrived with the ambassador and the tribute 
and was honoured by an audience. 

cane i the occurrences was the accepting of Shahrukh M. as a 
son-in-law (farzand?), On 11 Shahriyir (September 1594), that 
jewel of a noble family, who joined modesty with knowledge, a 
ceived his exaltation. In the quarters of Miriam Mak ani, Shakrnisa 
Begam—the beloved child of the Shahinshah—was united to him. 
When this auspicious meeting was over, another great feast ig 
prepared and another daughter, viz. Khanim ® Sulfan; was ae ane 
Mogaffar Husain M., the son of Ibrahim Husain M. On the Ss 
the daughter of Rajah Ali K. was made over to the harem 0 ie 

c , and that family obtained a strong protection. On 
bat K. died. The world’s lord con- 


ck the waters of 
the highest and 


ow 
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quarters of Zain K. Koka and reposed there a little, 
Yiisuf K, came from Kashmir 
kornish. 


At dawn M. 
and had the bliss of performing the 


One of the occurrences was the sending Shahrukh M. to look after 
Malwa. H.M. had been searching for a governor of Malwa from 
the time that Gujarat had been made over to Prince Sultan Murad. 
As his ability and consideration for the peasantry were conspicuous, 
he was on 7 Mihr raised to the high rank of 5,000, and after receiy- 
ing weighty counsels he was sent off there. Shahbaz K. was raised 
to the office of Ataliq and sent with him—Haidar Dost and..... .. 
(three lines of names) were also appointed. 





death in 997 (Badayini, Lowe, 308). His proper name seems to haye been 
He had been married to a daughter Najat. B. 439. 
of Nahid Begam. See T’. M‘agimi. 
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CHAPTER CXYVIII. 
Arrivan or Rustum M. ar Courr. 


From the time when, by the order of H.M., Shah Muhammad 

645 Qilati made over Qandahar to the agents of Shah Tahmasp and came 
to India, the Shah (Tahmasp) had given it to his brother’s son Sultan 
Husain M., the son of Bahram M. He always behaved respectfully to 
HLM. and sent presents, and reckoned himself as a servant. As he 
always kept the chain of obedience in motion, Qandahar was not 
taken from him in spite of the Shah’s death. He died of drinking 

in the 21st year, leaving four! sons: Mozaffar Husain M., Rustum M., 

Abi S‘aid M., Sanjar M. From courtesy and appreciation of rank, 

that populous country was left to them. Shah Tsm‘ail—that blood- 
shedder—set about, in his distracted brain, the slaying of his brothers 

and his other relatives. He appointed some persons to put those at 
Qandahar to death. Those sent got hold of them, but cupidity and the 
gratification of their wishes led to the preservation of life. When 

the Shah heard of this, he became indignant, and assigned Qandahar 

to Shah Quli Sultan Zi-ul-Qadr, and the latter sent Budagh Beg to 

take their lives and to annex the country. The murderors trembled?” 

for themselves and arranged that on the following morning they 
would put them to death, Suddenly a report spread that the blood- 
s dead, and the innocent persons escaped. When the 
\me to Sultan Muhammad Khudibanda, he 
M. Mozgaffar Husain, the elder 
M. and his two other 
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a and retired tothe fort. Rustum M. invested it for forty days, 
ei y SERMAT ACO peace was made and they met one another. 
ie iG the sul of Turan, besieged Herat, Tgan 
Rustum M. to ne a na ~ ae S pas prong’ 
Re ive if meat ie e foug t with the Toranian soldiers and did 
nolence of sntalibge heccaie eee a ik i andl Sortie 
ae ae oe lane. killed Igin Sultan. Sulaiman 
Mirza an instrument a rete les mage 
from atoadin to “e rine i happy ce igi ee 
Gee Be shis. oy at his instigation he laid hands upon 
So cain ~ seen known as Nimroz. Mogaffar) Husain M. 
Deca see a y and hastened to make an expedition against 

E ar. Rustum M. came there, and a great battle ensued: 
Mozaffar Husain M. could not withstand him and retreated to 
Qandahar. Mercenary and fly-like creatures were continually 
going from one to the other, and were disturbing the public peace. 
When the old enmity had got the upper hand, they severed the 
ancient connection with Persia, and did not attach themselves to 
the Shahinshah’s court. At last, the elder brother prevailed, and 
took Zamin Dawar. M. Rustum came to Herat and attacked Qilat. 
Meanwhile a report was spread of the approach of the victorious 
troops, and M. Rustum had the good thought of making friendly 
overtures to Sharif K. Atka, the governor of Ghaznin. He also sent 
a humble representation to the sublime court, and expressed a wish 
to pay his respects. A comforting letter was sent to him by Mirak 
Jalair and Mihtar Ibrahim, and an order was given to the fief-holders 
on the route that they should regard the coming of the Mirza as an 
honour, and show him proper respect. When he arrived within the 
empire, Qara Beg, Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Bakhtyar Beg were 
sent one after the other, and when he had nearly approached, 
Sharif K. Atka, Shah Beg K., Agaf K. and other officers were sent 
off (to meet him), On 12 Mihr, which was the festival of the 
Dasaraha, the Khan-Khanan, Zain K., and others received him and 
brought him into the presence. He glorified his forehead by per- 
forming the sida. Sanjar M., his younger brother, and his four 
sons, Murid, Shahrukh, Hasan, Ibrahim and 400 Turkomans had 
the honour of an audience. Every one of them was exalted by 
ncely favours. H.M. conferred on him a mangab of 5,000, Multan 
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ie 1 
and many parganas, and Bilicistéin—which is cee than ... 
On the 18th, Qasim K. came from Kabul and did homage, 

ipl royal favours. a, ; 
ie ee fees Sultan Daniel was saved by the ee ‘a 
tection from a sudden danger. A great uproar .. fa ioe 
female apartments. The souls of the bares i i. ap a 
world’s lord came out to offer prayers. ier 
yi n the part of the sentinels. A madman though 
Eee chee entered ihe heron The se oo 
and ran after him. Near the inner pigeon-house he ung ie 
the ground and got on the top of him. Thinking aif 1 ts 
use a weapon, he held both his arms tightly, and ao ut con 
inner servants, who were Circassians, Qalmags, “eae “a 
text has Ardas), and Abyssinians, rushed after Ban and tal en 
prince for a stranger they attacked him with pet = Ne ie 
(khisht, perhaps bricks). From promptitude, the ener ie 
go ane man. At this time H.M. came out, Smt aae the a ae ej 
stated: “ When I approached, I thought of using sd ec os 
drove off the girls. A beam which had been “i roe 2 “at “A 
house prevented me from doing what 1 intended. I 2 os ue 
prince was a stranger [ seized him by the hair, and d cL nae 
and wanted to prick him with the point” of my eword ‘ ee 
my wrath subsided. and mighty love seized the skirt of fics en 
‘At the same time it appeared that the prince had thong uae 
man was an evil-intentioned man in his senses and so was 
- him down. The lunatic wes let go. 


5 i ‘el 
One of the occurrences was the despatch of Prince Sultan Danie 











to chastise Burhan-ul-Mulk. As words of enlightenment did not 
O Chasi > 
* o < e B. 45. “‘The inside of iia harem 3 
ded by sober and active women. 








. N. 116 has aashm- ret “ 


nT 
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enter his ears. 


, and he regarded advices as futilities, H.M.’s idea was 
that he would 


Be goto Agra and from there appoint the troops But as 
Provisions were somewhat high in that quarter his intention was not 
carried out. He was obliged to send away Prince Sultan Daniel 
on the eve of the 25th Mihr to carry out the undertaking, He sent 
with him the Khan-khanan, Rai Rai Singh and many officers, and 
treasure, a park of artillery, and elephants. 
Shahrukh M., Shahbaz 
equip t 


An order was given to 
K. and the other fief-holders of Malwa to 
Troops and to proceed with the prince. 
given to Rajah Man Singh to the effec 
his attention from Bengal he 


An order was also 
t that if he could turn away 
should proceed from there to the 
Deccan. An order was also written to Prince Sultan Murad that he 
should make preparations for the conquest of the Deccan, and that 
when the soldiers had been gathered together from every side, near 
him, he should carry out the order. On the 4th Aban, the solar 
weighment took place, and H.M. was weighed against twelve 
articles. A world had its desires gratified, 
At this time the marriage-feast of Prince Sultan Daniel was 
arranged. For a long time it had been H.M.’s intention that the 
daughter of Qulij K. should be united to this pearl of the crown. 
At this time the idea was renewed, and on the 5th, the grandees 
were assembled outside of the city, and the marrige was effected. 
There were various rejoicings and there was a daily market of enjoy- 
ment. If occurred to Qulij K. that H.M. might visit his house. In 
gratitude for this great favour he arranged a feast. His request 
was accepted, and on the 13th there was a time of enjoyment. On 
the 20th, H.M. spent some time in the Rambari garden, and M. 
Yiisuf K. obtained leave to go to Kashmir. Artificers by the com- 
mand of H.M,. commenced to build four ships. On 7th Azar, Sultan 
Khusrii commenced to learn Indian philosophy. Shiv Dat Brahman, 
who was famed as the Bhattacarje of the age, and had few equals in 
science, Was appointed to this service. Sultan Rustiim! and Sultan 
Parviz were set to learn knowledge, and by H.M.’s orders the 
writer of the book of fortnne taught something of the alphabet. On 
the 17th, the elephants of M. Koka, which had been left in Gujarat, 


were brought, and were presented. On 3rd Dai, H.M. went to 


— Sea 


|! This is Murad’s son, B. 618. Parviz is Jahangir’s. Both were children. 
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Sultanpar to hunt. On the 8th, near Haibatpir, news came a 

Prince Daniel was still in Sirhind, and that is army pene not ie 4 
ing progress. HM. did not approve, and his former is Pie 
(of going in person to Agra, etc.). He summoned eS on . 
to come post to him. Near the town of Shaikhipar! he " i a ‘e 
ence. He represented that “ the time for the army to enter t ‘ A 4 
was after the rains. Water and forage would then be plentiful, ise 
corn cheap. On this account there was slowness of eos E 

When a council was held it was unanimously agreed that aie 
Daniel should return, and that when the rains were ended, the rove. 
standards should advance, and that the Prince should remain to 


648 guard the Panjab. H.M. also said, “ Since I ordered Prince Sultan 


a Murad to go on this service, perhaps this sending (of Daniel) n 
vex him.” Qulij K. was sent off to turn back the Prince. a ea 
time a large black deer appeared on the hranting sha : : 
sovereign so struck it with an arrow that if did not move, an w a. 
an enquiry was made it was found that the bones ot its ae a 
broken. The head (of the arrow) came out with diffica ty. r og 
persons stated that in the Ajmere expedition a large tiger — =a 
knocked over in this way. The acute of sight wore astonished. se 
the 15th near Sultanptr the Khan-khanan obtained leave a or “4 
that he might assemble the troops in Agra. BM. ane ce 
the 17th, near Patiala, Prince Sultan Daniel dtd ania at 
traordinary thing was that on this day a petition beg ro eas 
Sultan Murad representing that “he had gona to 3 ee 
6 Azar, and was preparing for the expedition to the ae oct 
: had heard that Prince Sultan Daniel had also heen ae ne 
— service. H.M.’s sublime thoughts were pleasing to God, lad 
es (Murad) feared lest he might have done poping a aaa 
dlers might have said something unfitting.’ H.M., from email 
had anticipated his wist On the 22nd, H. 


| 
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less than 7,000. Once in M. Hai i 
Me ,000. M. Haidar’s time it was 28.0) 
This year when it became [i E 


peris. halga the ruler’s share was 90,000 


Thongh there was more land under cultivation, yet the 


flowers were also more than usual, Every seed yielded up to eight 


flowers. On 18 Bahman, the report was received, and thanks were 
returned to God. 

One of the occurrences was the destruction of the Kashmir 
Bevan Numerous traders were bringing their goods. Near Pir 
_ es tae alin - a snow, anda tllooks WeR dislodged. 115 

‘ s under it. In accordance with justice the goods 
reached the owners and the despairing had their desires gratified. 

At this time Rai Patr Das was sent to conquer the fort of 
Bandhii. It is one of the famous fortresses of the world. When 

Rajah Ram Cand and his son died, wicked men made the young 
grandchild an instrument of strife, and rose up to oppress the pea- 
santry. H.M. on 1 Isfandarmaz sent that servant to civilise the 
country and to punish the evil-doers, and to take the fort. Next 
day Abi S‘aid M. had an audience. He was the brother of Rustim 
M., and had remained behind in Qandahar. At this time he was 
exalted by doing homage, and was gratified by princely favours. | 
On the 13th, Rajah Man Singh did homage. After conquering 649 | 
Orissa, he came to Rohtas. HM. had called him to himself. When 
he arrived within one stage of Lahore, the Prince-Royal was given 
leave! from the hunting field. An order was given that as during 
the mourning for Rajah Bhagwant Das, condolences had not been 
sent to the Rajah (Man Singh, the adopted son of Bhagwant), the 
Prince-Royal should proceed from the hunting-ground to his quar- 
ters. The order was carried out, and that chosen servant (Man aa 
Singh) obtained high honour. Nagib, Lodi and Jamal, the sons of 
Qutli, Jalal K. Khiskhel..... Yiasuf Kashi Pande, Parusotam— 
who were headmen in Orissa—were introduced by the Rajah. On 
the 14th, Ismail Quli K. arrived from Gujarat, and did homage On 
the 22nd, M. Yasuf® arrived from Kashmir. 














| Rubhsat shikar farmudand. This might mean “ gave him leave to hunt.” 
But the context seems to show that it means he was allowed to leave the hunt- 
ing field. Perhaps Jahangir was to go to ‘Ambar. 

3 It appears from the Iqbalnama that Yasuf had gone back to Kashmir to 


settle matters, and that the present entry refers to his return from there. 
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Bue wnine oF THE 39TH YHAR, VIZ. THE YRAR KHURDAD OF THE 
4un Cycie. 


On the eve of Monday 28 Jamada-al-akhiri, 1002 H. (10 or 11 
March, 1594) after the passing of 9h. 44m. 92s., the world-illuminating 
| sun lighted up his mansion of exaltation, and the third year of the 

Ath eycle began. The earth rose up with grace, and the heavens set 
* themselves to rejoicings. 
Verse. 
the moon became like the Gallery 











By the might of delineation, 
of Manik 
The parterre became by 
In the tray of the bud 
Khallakh (a city in Turkistan). 
In the mortar of tulips the air becam' 
gris of Sara. 

















skill like the mind of Avicenna. 
s the morning was like the musk of 


e like the powdered amber- 


asts up to the day of exaltation, 
‘assumed a higher form. On 7 Barwardin 10,000 
edto the Prince-Royal. Five thousand (of them) 
; - Among them were Jagat Singh, Darjan 
f ‘M. Muhammad, Baqir “Ansari, 

narif Sarmadi. Four 


HLM. celebrated entrancing fe 
















2 Text, tam shud. Tan is a con- 
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treasury. § a t 
ry. Sultan Khusri, who though small! 


great in wisdom (khird), was raised to i> ae a sree 
angab of 5,000. 


Rajah Ram Gand Him i 
dhe Rast, ‘a ah Singh, Bahai Singh, Sher K., Baha 
| Sei es Zone Sultan Sar, Allah i 
—_ He pal Koka, S‘aid K. Mandivi, fae ek 
and some atare - i, ba Dohatn, Sajawal K. Jilam, Ulagh K Loh a 
iw ee wey assigned to that new frnit of sonia th 
woke disiee an was given to him in fief. Rajah Man si if 
bis ee : ovelty were conspicuous, was made Atali a 
sae es Le was allotted ® to him in Bengal, which Soul 
sabsaperbl 3 ns charge. S‘aid K. became the warden of He 
ical ees le this day M. Rustum obtained a flag and i 
eas ike exalted by great favours. On the 8th the feast of 
Rina, g ae took place, and H.M. was weighed against 
Sie ne. ere was a daily market of liberality, and 1 
ained their desires. if. ri 


At this time y i 
is time Mogaffar Husain came forward with apologies 


When it t Pui rm 
n it became bruited abroad that the victorious t ‘oops intended 
naed — 


to 
sneeniucatnt und Rustum M. arrived at the threshold of 
ene sre his rein somewhat from wickedness, and fell into 
Sateen, : oa happy star he sent his mother with his eldest 
etic an ee and begged for ‘quarter On the 9th the visitors 
Riiariecn ence, and the petition was granted. Qaré Beg® — 
2 ita ong connected with that family—and M. Beg Qadimi 
ihe “ as fi aS Mirza the news of forgiveness and to 
iby ocean Shah Beg Mies appointed to watch over that 
as watt be he day of Saale (sharf) Khwaja Daulat Nazir 
Vir ya on acount of his good service and received the high 
gnity of Khanship. On this day Mir* Haidar M‘aammai (riddle- 
&® See Maagir IIL. 299, which calls 
him Qara Beg Karjat and says he 
was an old servant of Sultan Husain 
but had ran away from Mogaffar. 
Akbar made him farasbbegi, 
+B. 598. He is Rafii of Kashan. 
Badayant TIT. 282. oa, 


assigned to Jahangir. The Ahadis 
were to get their pay from the im- 
perial treasury. 

1 He was only six. 


tanlshwah. See Irvine's 

5 39, and also the 

ma editor's note 
rT aa 


PRY) 
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n audi ified by 
i d had an audience, and was grati 
ker) came from Persia, an : ° 
| oN, favours. On the 20th Shiroyah the son of oo 
a 455) received the title of Khan, and that good et s wis a 
vine 30th, Jabbari the son of Majnin K. Qaqshal 


ratified. On the tay? x, Qh 
Te ena and treated with favour. From associating with wicked 


men, he had rebelled in Bengal. When he was arrested, ne 
iis the school of the prison. Signs of a Bi ea aA 
ad. On 1 Ardibihis Y 
‘< forehead, and he was release si 
ae 1594) Mulla Salah Bokhari came from Taran, and had ie 
bliss of kissing the threshold. He was acquainted with the oe 
ciences, and was to some extent free from bigotry. At this ime 
i kim ‘Ati Gilani made a wonderful tank.! ‘There was a passage 2 
a a room (késhdna), and a wonderful thing was that the ras 4 
i it to fin 
i i ho went down into it 
k did not enter it. Men w 
i: ai had much trouble, and many returned from Se: 
or the 5th H.M. went to inspect it, and personally went down. : 
aia ot listen to the warnings of men and entered a ee ie 
ie 4 8 ly died (of terror), bu 
some time. ‘The spectutors © near) 
s ee a Sin Aa on hearing of his welfare. T lost my senses E 
we His misplaced courage, but submitted to fate and ee 
is 
init On 1 Khurdad Haji Habib Ullah died. He was one 0 e 
silent. day © 


‘oved H.M.’s favour. On this day 
good men of the world, and enjoye Reg atten 













ip tno 


48 died. Ounthe 13th Samanj‘i : : 
Sharif Wuqit wea wae homage. Next morning Qasim K. 
Oudh, and was exa K. was sent to his fiefs in 














cial Shah B 
_duattsnapat of leuabaly on? See that he should pre- 


dahar whenever the officers 
‘year the Jam cume to Prince 


; ‘tite next sentence is ob- 
tly beja dilert 


‘was one of the confidential servants, died. : 


4) 


aapiuhment.cf Muhammad Zaman. It has been mentioned that a r 
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Sultan Murad, and enjoyed eternal bliss. 


f On this day N: : 
of diarrhoxa near Jinagarh. y Neureng tae 


His survivors were cared for b 
en y A.M. 
At this time the thorn-brake of falsehood was uprooted and a 


world had repose. The collectors of the Khalsa, the fief-holders and 
the assayors (saira/7) ofthe mint were summoned, and a proper test 
and just weight were assigned to the coins. On the 15th the char e 
of this work was given to Khwaja Shamsu-d-din. His ainiaiemaeee 
ness and laboriousness remedied in the course of two months the old 
disease of the gold andsilver. The embezzlers retired into obscurity. 


Also on this day Ism‘ail Quli K. was deputed to Kalpi in order that 
he might develop the Jagir, 


, and make himself ready for service, 
On the 20th, 


‘Abda-r-razaiq M‘amiri arrived from Gujarat, and had 
an audience. Next morning Muhammad Yar, the daughter’s son of 
Gulbadan Begam, from illfatedness, went off to the hills with some 
companions. He hurried off with rebellious designs. Silhadi and 
Danmandas and others were sent after them. Khair Ullah Kotwal 
went a little ahead and contrived to detain them by words, so that 
the others came up. Some were killed and he and soyen others were 
made prisoners. Fourteen rubies, a chaplet of choice pearls, some 
embroidered jewels (marasg‘aa/) and much property were taken from 
him. On the 24th Rajah Man Singh was sent off to Bengal after 
receiving weighty counsels, in order that he might carry out the 
royal regulations. On the 30th a ship was completed on the banks 
of the Ravi. ‘The length of the keel (cod?), which formed the 
foundation of this wooden house, was 35 [ahi yards. 2936 large 
planks (skahtir) of sdél and pine (naga),! and 468 mans two sirs of 
iron, were used in building it, and 240 carpenters and blacksmiths 652 
and others were employed. H.M. went to see the spectacle. A 
thousand persons struggled to drag it along. In ten days it was 
brought from the dry land to the water, and sent to Bandar Lahari. 
There was much difficulty on account of deficiency of water. On 
20 Tir Miyan Karm Ullah died of illness in Saronj. His children 
were provided for by H.M. On 7 Amardad Durjan Kachwiha, who 


One of the occurrences was the death of Qasim K. and the : 
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native of Andijin gave himself out as the son of M. Shahrukh, and 
that ignorant people accepted him. As he had attached himself to 
eternal dominion, he had some success. When by baseness he 
dropped that thread from his hand, he sank into the abyss of failure. 
The hill-men became disgusted with him on account of his miscon- 
duct, and the soldiers of Taran prevailed over him. When he failed, 
he formed a friendship with the Hazirahs of Afghanistan, thinking 
that with their help he might make a disturbance in that country. 
When Qasim K. went to court, he (M. Zaman) came to this tribe 
with a hundred followers. He represented to the road-patrols that 
he was going to court, and they believed this and informed Hashim 
K., the son of Qasim K. He sent ‘Ali Sher Makri, Selim Beg and 
Allah Dost with 500 men to escort him. That villain, when he passed 
Panjsher, hurried off to the houses of the Hazara. When Hashim 
K. heard this, he quickly went there in person, and encountered M. 
Jamin near Maidan. ‘There wasaslight engagement, and Qara Beg 
Bahadur, Jahangir Beg and some others of the victorious troops 
wore killed. M. Zaman was defeated and made prisoner and brought 
to Kabul. When Qasim K. came there, he, out of simplicity, gave 
M. Zaman a place near himself, and but slightly guarded him. He 
took his companions into service, and in accordance with commands 
set about arranging for sending him to court. He appointed Hashim 
Beg as his conductor. The villain conspired with 500 Badakhshis 
and watched for an opportunity of assassination. ‘The leaders of the 
plot were Mir Shamas K., ‘Aqil Qagizada Baqlani, and Gada Beg 
Hisari. Some suggested that Hashim K. should be killed on the 
road, and some proposed that father and son should be put to death 
in the city. They would get abundant plunder, and obtain posses- 
sion of a cultivated country. On 12 Amardad the villain sent a 
message to Hashim Beg, and represented his dulness and begged 
him to come and have a game at dice (nardbdzi). His sole idea was 
to get rid of both father and son at one time. Hashim was pre- 


653 paring for his journey, and did not come. At midday Qasim K. 


finished his food and went to sleep. There was no one near him 
except some servants. ‘The rebels appointed some to go to Hashim 
K.’s house, and went off to attack Qasim K. He bravely gave up 
his life, and they cut off his head and set it on a spear. Khwaja 
Arbab and Khudadad Khagakhel lost their lives in good service. 


. 
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Hashim K. came out to quell the disturbance 
sent to close the gates of the fort: 
known. 


Active men were 
aa soon the state of affairs was 

ashim then went to the citadel. The shutting of the 
for many of the rebels 


: When he came there, he broke the bolts and there 
was a hot engagement, and several were killed 


gates helped the conclusion of the matter, 
could not get in. 


Some active men 


oO 4: i 

got upon the wall and discharged bullets and arrows. Many of 
the rebels were killed, but some got into the wardrobe-room (toshah 
Khana) which formerly was the arsenal th 


oe Their idea was that they 
would get shelter and get materials for fighting. Brave men watched 


the door and whoever came out was killed. They opened the 
roof and threw fire inside. The rebels were bewildenad and threw 
themselves into the warm-bathroom, which was close by. They 
were compelled to come out, one by one, and were killed. Things went 


on in this manner from midday till the end of the night. At dawn 
aighity men came out together, and lost their lives. Meanwhile the 
ringleader (M. Zaman) was killed. The fight went on till another 
midday, and there was a glorious victory. As he was doomed, fore- 
sight deserted Qasim K., and though well-wishers informed him of 
the rebellion that was meditated, it was of no avail. Though all the 
soldiers and artizans (shagird pasha) put their hands to the work, 
M. Ahmadi, Mir Momin, Mir ‘Abdullah, Allah Dost and Mahabbat 
K. made great efforts side by side with Hashim K. His courage and 
skill were conspicuous. No one lost his life. At the end of the 
day there was again some disturbance. Hashim Beg and other brave 
men armed themselves. Five men who were breathing their last 
breath in the bathroom came out, thinking that it was night and 
that they might escape. They were soon killed. Next day Hashim 
Beg seized every Badakhshi that he could hear of and killed him, 
and some injustice was done. He reported that on the first day he, on 
account of the little help he received, and the number of the enemy, 
had thought of killing himself. ‘The comforting warery of the Shah 
was heard by many and gaye strength to the despairing. Malik 
Mozaffar Mas‘audabadi used to say, “On the day of the disturbance 
I was coming to the city of Kabul and on the way Tencountered some 
noble figures on horseback. When I looked closely at them, I dis- 
cerned among them the king. He hada dark tiara on his head, and 
a cloak round his breast. I supplicated him, and was greatly as- 
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tonished. He said, ‘Tell no one, for I have a work in hand’ ” 


654 Madhi Das reported, “On the night that was pregnant with this ad- 


venture, Lsaw my Pr ina dream, and I asked him why he came. He 
replied that the Shahinshah had come there for a purpose, and that 
many imperial servants were in attendance on him.” Some re- 
ported, “ When we set out, we were very few in number, but from 
every side soldiers gathered together in troops, and fought.” ‘There 
is nothing in this to wonder at. ‘he great ones of horizons do such 
things. What difficulty there is then about chosen spirits! On the 
23rd Haji Muhammad Mashadi, and Yusuf the brother of ‘Ali Dad 
Kashmiri conveyed the rebel’s head to court. H.M. was somewhat 
grieved at the death of so able an Amir, but returned thanks to 
God for the glorious victory, and royally rewarded the good 
servants. He sent Mirak and Qara Ahadi with a gracious message, 
a choice khildt, a sword, and an embroidered belt. ‘The charge of 
Kabulistun was given to Qulij K., and Khwaja Shamsu-d-din was 
made Diwan-i-Kul in his room. Jaunpir, which was the jagir of 
Qulij K., was made the fief of M. Yisuf K. Kashmir was given to 
Ahmad Beg,!' Muhammad Quli Beg, Hamza Beg, Hasan Beg Gurd, 
Hasan ‘Ali ‘Arab, and Muhammad Beg Aimaq of Badakhshan. 
Sharif K. was sent off to guard Ghaznin, and thus an old desire of 
his was gratified. On 2 Shahriyir Asaf K. was sent to Kashmir in 
order that he might make a new and proper division among the 
jagirdars, and that the saffron and the game might become crown- 
property. On the llth Qulij K. received weighty advices and went 
to Kabul. He was favoured with a choice khilat and a special 
horse. O1 ‘news came that M. Koka had returned to 
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known as ‘Ali Muhammad Asp. See 
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cea meatier tp 
Muhammad Darbari B eee ey ke Bee Shaikh eee 
K. Turkaman Na Es : Pate ie Qurdar, Ahmad Qasim, Muhammad 
plese » Nasir K., Junaid Mural, Ulngh Beg Kilabi, Abdal 
Stah Gosh, Dost Muhammad Barwati, and many others, were sent off 
in order that if the Rajahs did not take advice, their rust might be 
cleared of by the shining sword. On 12 Mihr, 22 September 1594, 
the writer of the noble volume went to the resting place of his 
honoured father and mother, and in obedience to (their) orders sent 
off the bodies of both these chosen ones of God to Agra the capital, 
and buried them in the old home, 655 
On 2 Abn the feast of the solar weighment took place, and 
H.M. was weighed against twelve articles, and crowds of necessi- 
fous persons had their wishes gratified. On the 4th he crossed the 
Ravi for the purpose of hunting beasts of prey. Next morning he 
alighted at Fazlabad, which was a house which the writer of the book 
of fortune had built on the roadside. By this, eternal glory was 
conferred (on A.F.). On the I4th Khwaja* Nizimu-d-din Ahmad 
Bakhshi became very ill near Shaham ‘Ali from a high fever, His 
sons obtained leave and conveyed him to Lahore. He died on the 
bank of the Ravi. H.M.’s discerning heart was somewhat grieved, 
and he begged forgiveness for him at the court of God. Strangers 
and acquaintances mourned, and honesty (rast?) indulged in grief. 
It is to be hoped that his right-thinking will be a provision for him 
on his long journey. On the 21st, after the passing of 8 hours and 28 
minutes, a sister to Sultan Parviz was born. It is the rule that H.M. 
promptly gives names to the children and grandchildren. ‘hough 
the inner servants expressed a wish that he would do this, he did 
not accept the proposition. Suddenly that newly-born one des- 
cended into non-existence, and H.M.’s knowledge of hidden things 
was anew displayed! On the 28th he reached Lahore, and high 
and low rejoiced. He went to Hafizabad and then returned. On the 


2 The historian. He was an uni- 
versal favourite and an excellent 
man, See Badayiini, Lowe, 411, He 
died on 23 Safr 1003=28 October, — 


! aizgi S. says he is commonly 


. He was at one time in M. 


rvice. For his long ac- | 
this expedition see Elliot 1594, 
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6th Azar he sent Qazi Hasan to the northern mountains. As 
S. Farid had done much work in that quarter, it was ordered that 
he should be recalled, and that the envoy (Qazi Hasan) should finish 
the task with the help of Husain Beg S.‘Umari. On this day 
Shiroza K. was sent to Ajmere in order that he might become ac- 
quainted with the soldiers and peasantry, and might promote happi- 
ness by the administration of justice. On the 13th M. Koka had the 
bliss of an audience. When he glorified his forehead by prostra- 
tion, H.M. raised his head by the hand of graciousness, and embraced 
him. From exceeding love, tears fell from his eyes, and he called 
his (the Mirza’s) mother into the presence and relieved her of her 
dangerous sorrow. He was favoured by being made a Panjhazari 
(5,000), and was named the Khan ‘A‘zam. It was left to his choice 
as to whether he should take his jagirs in Gujarat, or in the Panjab, 
Bihar, ete. He chose Bihar. His sons also received mansa/s and 
fiefs. The idea of great and small had been, that he would not 
return to this country (India). One morning, at the hunting-ground 
of Sultanpir, H.M. said, “ M. Koka will soon repent and convey 
the face of apology to court.’ In a short space of time his heart 
emerged from darkness, but he remained in a state of bewilderment. 
He had not the effrontery to return, and he could not think of 
staying, Suddenly, he became aware again of H.M.’s graciousness, 
and giving up all other ideas he set out on the ocean. In twenty- 
four days he came back from the port of Balaiwal, and gathered 
eternal bliss by paying his devotions (to Akbar). A new aspect was 
‘ ‘submission. On this day ‘Ali Muhammad Asp brought to 

of Jasrota. When S. Farid went to the 
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One of the occurrences was the r 


a. eturn of the Persian ambas- 


A long time ago Yadga a amli 

E gar Sultan Shamla had bro ‘ht 
Supplicatory letter from the ruler of that countr “i ae 
sents. On the 23rd he rece 
depart. 


y along with pre- 
: ived a gracious firman and permission to 
Ziyé-al-Mulk was sent with him as ambassador and Aba 
Nasir as custodian of the presents. An order was given that they 
should go by the Ravi to Bandar Lahari, and from thence to Persia 
by way of Ormuz, A weighty letter from the court of the Caliphate 


was wri ic i 3 
ras written which might be of use to the acute, and an arm-amulet 
of fortune. ‘ 
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CHAPTER CXX. 


Lerrvpr or H.M. ran SHAHINSHAH ‘ro PerstA, ACCOUNT. OF THE 
Orroman Dynasty. 


Allah Akbar. Praise and supplication of the sublime threshold 
of the Unity—Glory be to the Name—are such that if all the nice- 
ties of Reason, and all the Categories of Intellect together with the 
armies of the Intelligences, and hosts of the Sciences, were gathered 
together, they would not amount to one letter of that book or to one 
ray of that sun, though, in the eyes of truth, all the motes of exis- 
tence are a fountain-head of Divine praise, which with a tongueless 
tongue come forth and moisten the parched lips and burnt-up throats 

. of non-existence with true praise! It is better then to shorten the 
lasso of thought before the pinnacle of eternal glory—to which the 
pure spirits (the angels) cling—and to apply oneself to the lauda- 
tion of the glorious company of the prophets and apostles—on 

whom be benediction and peace! Let us proclaim in the pulpits of 
publicity ; firstly, their glorious conditions, and secondly, the beauti- 
ful gifts whereby they have led mankind from the defiles of error 
into the highway of fayour and guidance, and let us tell of the 
bounties and noble qualities of the “members of the household ” 
(Ah ) who ar ts, and unveilers of 


elying thereupon, implore 





in i ne ec l T t be 
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"Divine aid by the support of the spirits of the holy Imims—May 
~ Peace be upon them—traversed by the sublime army in an excellent 
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Bene of at and those who slake themselves at the 657 
ig eee —who neve set Hetare themselves the refreshing 
16 categories of the visible and invisible—become affused with | 
auspiciousness ! | 
Glory be to God the great and holy! The beholding of the il 
oe which Was sent: along with Yadyar Sultan 
; St of spring and at the time of the equability of 
night and day made our loving soul to exult. The joyous breeze of 
the tnlips and fragrant flowers became insinuated into the eonvolu- 
tions of the brain, for this nosegay of love and friendship conveyed 
the perfume of unanimity. What you have written about the delay 
in writing letters of affection is very appropriate. In trath, spiritual 
relationships require that there should not be such delays. But you 
must have heard from comers and goers what great affairs, and con- 
tinued wars, have occurred to us against the princes of India. which 
has been reckoned by geometricians as four-sixths of the seven 
climes. During this long period, this vast country which was shared 
amoug so many independent chiefs and martial rulers has by the 
Divine aid been conquered by the imperial servants. From the 
mountains of the Hindu Koh to the shores of the ocean all the rebels 
and stiff-necked oues of three directions—strongfisted! rulers and 
arrogant rajahs, shortsighted Afghan mountaineers, swiftly-career- 
ing, desert-dwelling Baliicis and other fortress-dwellers and land- 
owners—havye, one and all, come into the shade of obedience, and the 
tribes of mankind have enjoyed equability in concord. By the 
Divine aid that which was revolving in our trath-choosing soul has 
become accomplished fact. When the Panjab had become the seat 
of sovereignty it was our secret design to send an able ambassador, 
but some undertakings intervened. The chief of these was the deliv- 
erance of the inhabitants of the heart-rejoicing country of Kashmir 
from the hands of villanous tyrants. In spite of the strength of the 
country, and the long marches, the lofty mountains, the dense forests, 
the numerous ravines—which can with difficulty be crossed by the 
forces of the imagination—were by grasping the strong cable of 
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fashion. Several thousand active stone-cutters went on, stage by 
stage, in advance, and put forth the hand of ability in eradicating 


658 rocks and in cutting down forests and in making roads. According- 


ly, that delightful country was conquered in a short time, and the 
standards of justice waved over the inhabitants in general. When 
that splendid country—which is lauded by all spectators who ap- 
prove of beauty—was granted to us by the Divine favour, we our- 
selves went there and offered up our thanksgivings. We journeyed 
on to the hill-country of Tibet and then proceeded by the route of 
Pakli and Damtaur—which is a very difficult route —to Kabul and 
Ghaznin. We chastised the carnivorous Afghans, the brigands who 
in the country of Swad, Bajaur and Bangash, are a stone of stumbling 
to travellers to Taran, and we punished the wicked Baliicis, and 
other desert-dwellers who are of a bestial nature, and are deceitful 
foxes, and who are a thorn in the path of Persian travellers. There 
_were incidents, but the root of the delay (in writing) was the confu- 
sion in Persia and the distracted state of that country after the 
inevitable event (of the death) of H.M. the Shah (Muhammad Khuda- 
banda)—May God make his proof clear. At the time when the 
ambassador arrived with an auspicious messages it became known 
that the confusion was diminishing. Assuredly, our anxious heart 
was comforted on hearing this news. It was infused into our soul 
based upon truth that at this time it was not consonant to humanity 
and liberality merely to make inquiries. The consolation which it 
oceurred to us was to give every assistance that could be desired. 
But the affairs of Qandahar intervened, for the Mirzas there showed 
slackness in assisting the sublime family (that of the Safavi dynas- 
ty), and on the occurrence of accidents and misfortunes—which is 
the time for testing the jewel of fidelity—they did not at_all show 
rks of concord and unanimity. Nor did they repair to our sub- 
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connections with our holy family 
hosts without making 
sighted general public, 
Meanwhile Rustum M. 


and as the sending of our victorious 
previous inquiry would appear, to the short- 
to bea breaki F ties i 
ew br eaking of ties, we abstained from it, 
[rei pee and the province of Multan—which 
85 es larger than Qandahar i 
 cateieaieaede : Jandahar—was conferred on him. And 
zattar Husain M. on heari F . igniti i 
Rin ca Bang of our benignities sent his mother 
fae est son, and meditated coming in person. After his 
arr at 7 7 } ‘ : 
Se the victorious army will proceed to Qandahar and will easily — 
erfor, ary ia i 
Pp m every kind of help. As in the rules of sovereignty and the 
igion of humanity, concord is preferable to opposition and peace 
better than war, and especially as it has been our disposition from 
the beginning of our attaining discretion to this day not to pay atten- 
tion t ifferences religi é i f 
e ‘ dutfens nes of religion and variety of manners and to regard 659 
the tribes of mankind as the servants of God, we have endeavoured 


- 


to regulate mankind in general. ‘The blessings of this lofty principle 
—which is in accord with magnanimity—have once and again showed 
themselves. At this time when the Panjab was the seat of govern- 
ment our firm intention had been to uprear the sublime standards 
towards Transoxiana which was the country of our ancestors, so that 
both might that country come into the possession of the imperial 
servants, and also that the family of the prophets (the Safavi family) 
might be assisted in a suitable manner, Meanwhile the asylum of 
benevolence ‘Abdullah K. the ruler of Taran sent, time after time, 
loving letters referring to ancient relationships, and confirmatory of 
affection, by the instrumentality of skilful ambassadors, and thereby set 
in motion the chain of concord and devotion and laid the foundation 
of affection. As to go to war with one who is disposed to be peace- 
able is contrary to the Divine decrees and is disapproved of in the 
balance of lofty reason, our head turned away from this project. 
Stranger still: As yet nothing which could be completely relied 
upon has been heard from persons arriving from that country about 
the reformation of the disorders of Persia and the Persians, nor has 

any truthful exposition been obtained about the fundamental charac- 

ter of that scion of purity (Shah ‘Abbas). We hope that knowing 

that our loving heart is disposed towards every kind of subject and 

enterprise, you will tread the beautiful path of correspondence and 

cause the arrival of truthful, diurnal reports. At the present day | 
when there are very few wise and acute men who look to the future 
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in Persia, it behoves that cream of lofty ancestors (5. *Abbas) to exert 
himself greatly in the management of the country and in the con- 
ciliation of all the inhabitants. In every undertaking he must regard 
; caution and have a thought of the final result, and he must not let 
his heart be perplexed by the fictions of interested people and the 

lies of intriguing weavers of tales. He must practise endurance of 
burdens and the ignoring of the mistakes of hereditary servants and 
new employés, and advance the sincere, and by the light of gracious- 
| ness cleanse the rust of darkness from off the hypocritical. He must 
also exercise supreme caution before putting any one to death and 
destroying what is an edifice of God. Many life-friends have been 
removed from their near position by the craft of self-interested 
enemies and have drunk the blood of death, and many enemies and 
seeming friends have donned the garb of loyalty and engaged in des- 
troying the foundations of dominion. Ample thought must be exer- 
cised in studying the hearts and secrets of those men. ‘The lent 
fortune of this transitory state must be made submissive to the Divine 
pleasure. ‘The sections of mankind, who are a Divine deposit and 
treasure, must be regarded with the glance of affection, and efforts 
must be made to conciliate their hearts. It must be considered that 

the Divine mercy attaches itself to every form of creed, and supreme 
exertions must be made to bring oneself into the ever vernal flower- 
garden of “ Peace with all.” The increase of oue’s good fortune must 
always be kept in full view, for the eternal God is bounteous to all souls 
660 and conditions of men. Hence it is fitting that kings, who are the 
_ | ‘shadow of Divinity, should not cast away this principle. Tor, the 
Creator has given this sublime order (that of kings) for the discipline 

and guardianship of all mankind, so that they may watch over the 
honour and reputation ery class. Men do not knowingly and 
3 ' p ‘ j Se de sia 
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ton, for in this way will the 


oe veil be removed fr : 
of spiritualities and deta o rom the wide extent 


aE ak midi a“ there vill be ample life and 
Se vaciteiccae Riscat is method iSVR at a time of 
nance of wrath, friends will not be 
destroyed nnder the idea that they are enemies, and that enemi 
masquerading as friends will not have an opps for pee 
One must strenuously adhere to one’s word, for this is a pillar of valli 
ance must ever be one’s companions, for the main- 
tenance of permanent dominion depends thereon. Let it not be 
concealed that it was our intention to dispatch one of our chosen 


ar 
Patience and endur: 


tei. Sultan in order that he might learn 
a i » Persia and report to us. Meanwhile a number 
of mabelk and strife-mongers rose up in Kashmir. We were in the 
hunting: ground with a few intimates when the news of this arrived. 
A Divine inspiration made ns proceed thither rapidly, and we had 
not reached Kashmir when gallant heroes—who ont of necessity had 
become the companions of this rebellious crew—got their opportu- 
nity and brought the head of the ringleader to us. When that 
territory had become, by the blessing of our advent, a site of peace 
and tranquillity, we returned and came to Lahore. At this time the 
ruler of Siwistan, 'lattah and Sind—which are on the route to Persia 
—had the temerity and ill fortune to engage in war with the troops 
who are associated with victory, and the route to ‘Iraq and Khurasan 
| became closed. Hence there has been delay in sending an ambassador. 
| Now, that our holy heart is free from all cares, and that Siwistan 
and ‘l'attah have been incorporated in the empire, and that M. Jani 
Beg the ruler thereof has appeared at our court and done homage, 
and that we have read on his forehead the marks of repentance and 
devotion, we have restored that country to him. ‘The route to ‘Iraq 
has thus become shorter and safer than before, and we have given 
him his dismissal (to 'attah). We send Ziya-al-Mulk'! who is the 661 
essence of trustworthiness and devotion, and have contided to him 
some loving expressions which he will communicate to you in private. 
| He will also ascertain the state of affairs in Persia and report to 
} us. Some rarities of this country have been entrusted to Khwaja 
Bs Abi Nasir. We hope that you will consider this abode of dominion 





| B, 497, where he is styled “of Kaghan.”” 
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as your own house and pursue a line of conduct contrary to that of 
former times, and will consider the despatch of letters—which are a 
spiritual conversation—as appertaining to the rules of concord. May 
God Almighty ever preserve that crewm of a chosen family from 
deceits and wiles and succour him by secret aids ! 

On 24 Azar Asaf K. arrived in three days from Kashinir, and 
reported the revenue of the country to be, according to the settle 
ment of Qazi ‘Ali, 31 lakhs of kharwars, each of 24 dams. He had 
pacified the soldiers and the peasantry and distributed the fiefs in 
a proper manner. On the 26th, ‘TImad-ul-Mulk sent an excellent 
royal falcon to court. The connoisseurs were much astonished, and 
HM. said that in the year in which he conquered Surat such a falcon | 
had been sent to him, and that he had sent it to Munitm K. by the 
hands of Subhan Quli ‘Turk. 

On Ist Dai the “king of poets” S. Aba Faiz Faigi presented 
the poem of Nal Daman, and was much commended. In the 
thirtieth Divine year that cavalier of the plain of eloquence conceived 
the idea of making the khamsa (Nizgami’s Pentad) the arena of his 
heaven-embracing genius. He composed the Markaz-i-adwar after 
the model of the Makhzan-i-asrar in 3,000 verses, the Sulaiman and 
Bilqis after the model of the Khusri and Shirin, and the Nal Daman 
—which is one of the old stories of this country—after the model of 
the Laila and Majnin. The last two consisted, each, of 4,000 verses. 
He also composed the Haft Kishwar in 5,000 verses after the style of 
the Haft Paikar, and arranged the Akbarnama according to the 
metre of the Sikandarnama. In the same style (as Nizami’) he 
made in verse a catalogue of the glories of the Shahinshah. At 

that period (the 30th year) he commenced the first poem. Inas- 
mu is at to the antechamber of intelligence, his 
he continually, by virtue of his in- 
new work. In a short time 
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particular commendation of every 
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er a A G 
Si ares lee of poetry has been placed on fancy 
4 > Ys less regard to it. Still that unique on 
of the banquet of appreciation on the a * ee 
Ppearance of a choice 
poem expressed a wish to discourse about it. He (Faiz 
proper devotion and auspiciou i atl nae oS 
of futile rhymesters. He in vie pe ae aye 
philosophical works. He Ea pi as ne pice oe 
self in praise of the Deity. “he me it ip 
build up these five aq lk ey pak his intimates urged him to 
* ah se Palaces, he did not assent. The whole design of 
tha antiohautor of seoovi- at Sep ot ale 
throne-occupant sent for ‘f : Ee sin esi 
F s hat knower of spiritual and physical 
mysteries and bade him complete that Panyndma (pentad). He also 
indicated that he should begin by putting the tale of Nal Daman 
into the balance of words. In four months, four thousand verses 
were completed in a variegated and decorated manner. 

On the 4th S. Farid Bakhsh? Begi returned from the northern ° 
hills, and was exalted by doing homage. On the 6th, Adat Das 
Kashmiri died. He was singular in that country for his knowledge 
and rectitude, and by his fortunate star he was admitted to the 
august society (of Akbar). On the 8th M. Yisuf K. was made 
ddrogha of the Artillery, and Shah Beg Qandahari was made the 
Diwan of that department. On this day the Mota Rajah arrived 
from his estate of Jodhpir and had an audience At this time— 
when the vines in Hindustan did not bear—a grape was produced in 
Hasan Abdal which was called ox-eye (dida-i-géo), and Mir Husain 
showed it to H.M. Next morning Hashim Beg came from Kabul and 
did homage} and was exalted by princely favours. On the 24th, 
after the passing of 34 hours, a daughter was born in the harem of 
Prince Sultan Selim by the daughter of ‘Abdullah Bilic. It is 
hoped that she may become a source of increased fortune. In the 
end of this month Sultan Murad, the ruler of Turkey, died. ‘Twelve 
days afterwards, when his son Sultén Muhammad was brought out 





! Of. Badaytini, Lowe 410. In the person who held even the smallest 

preface to his translation of Ayeen office at Court. This poem I have 

Akberry Gladwin speaks of a poem | never been able to find. It does not 

by Paigi in six hundred couplets in oceur in any copy of the Ain that I 
| have seen. 
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of the fortress, he was buried, and Sultan Muhammad, from som- 
nolence of understanding and stony-heartedness, put to death his 
nineteen brothers, the eldest of whom was twenty years old. On 
hearing of this, H.M. said, “Tt is very strange that the river of 
sovereignty has remained full in his house. If some prosperity 
attends this malicious and selfish man, it apparently must be as a 
means of retribution for mankind. He who seeks to follow wisdom 
does not (try to) comprehend the marvels of destiny.” 


* Verse. 


Faizi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of the mind. 
Dedicate those eyes and ears to the work of the world. 
Behold the wonders of the Age and close your lips. 
Listen'to the tale of the epoch and close your eye. 


Sultan Malik Shah Seljaqi took Syrix! from the Christians’ and 
made it over to his connexions and servants. When the dominion of 
the Seljaiq family in ‘Iraq and Khurasan came to an end, the Seljiqs 
in Turkey somewhat increased in prosperity. he first (of the Sel- 
jigs of Turkey) was Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Qulij Arslan, then came his 
son Sultan Raknu-d-din, then Sultan Ghiagu-d-din, then ‘Azza-u-din 
Kaikais, and then Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Kaiqubad. Many reckon ‘Azza- 
u-din as the last of this dynasty, others add two other descendants of 
‘Alau-d-din. Seljiiq was descended by twenty-four generations from 
frasiyab. rsons: 1, Israil,® Masa, and Yanas. In 
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s of ‘Turkistan to 
‘sons of Michael, 
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Spelt Amasyah in Ayin, J. TIT. 101. 
“For genealogy of Usmin see the 
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viz. Toghril and J‘aafir 

ae it the ieee great. Their dynasty ended after 

mania) began, ‘his t Prosperity of the Qaraman Begs (of Cara- 

of Ibrahim Beg. The Os ate mmanermnetn on 

and the Onnitis year ae oe pore ape 

he was Doe in 648 2 Ve eee ne oe en him (), It is said 

Wied? an $6 ae pe Gent: are given of his success, He 

ee ek = me ancient historias he is said to be 

s. Sulaiman, s Qiyal t at geuaniey = Omnia se eae 

nich saci Hee Sb aa Bia: . Payindar, s, Ajil Safi / 

ie agit, * Quads, «iva,» Bt fa Song | 
HB Cakes » 8. Bisaqi, s. Lak ‘Ali (Kok Alp K.), s. Aghnz, s. ‘ 

Qara K. They say that Ogman’s grandfather Sulaiman Shah pos- 

sessed the city of Mahan (in Khurasin). When the Moghuls dis- 

turbed the world, he proceeded with his family to Rimistan. On 

account of difference of religion, he attacked and plundered the 

country. He fought battles at Amasia,® and from there went on 

towards Aleppo. He lost his life in crossing the Huphrates. Ur 

Khan (Orkhan) his (Osmin’s) son succeeded him, and died after ad- 

ministering justice for 55 or 32 years. His son Ghazi Murad sue- 

ceeded him, and conquered numerous territories. He became known 

as Morad K. With him began the practice of taking one-fifth of the 

captives* as the share of government. He also instituted the corps 

of the janissaries.’ While he was hunting, Christian troops arrived 

and he fought bravely with them and was victorious. Suddenly 

some men in ambush came ont of a cave and killed him. He died é 

after 47 or 32 years of rule. He was succeeded by his son Ildarim 

Bayazid. He conquered Persia and Qirman and attained high 

dignity. The accumulation of treasure, the keeping of accounts, and 

the drinking of wine in this country became current from him. He 664 

fought a battle with Sahib Qarani (Timur) near Angora and was 


| The variant 170 is supported by 


B.M. 22,247. 
2 In 686 or 1258 according to 


Stanley Lane-Poole. | 
| 


Shajrat-nl Atrak, Miles’s translation, 
p- 41. 

4 Bandiyan. See Gibbon cap. 65 
where he speaks of the “royal fifth 
of the captives.” 

5 Nekeert in text. Properly yent 


cert. 








8 Abdasia in text. Birthplace of 
Strabo, and old capital of Pontus. 
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made prisoner, For 14 or 16 years he was successful. He had six 
sons. Mustafa Calabi was missing after that battle. Sulaiman, who 
was called Calabi, took some country. He sent presents to the court 
of Sahib Qarani, and was submissive. Some land was left to him. 
Misa, who was an attendant on the stirrup, obtained some of the 
land of Rim. The brothers fought with one another. One day 
Sulaiman was drinking wine in his hot bath. Misa attacked him, 
He came out alone and took shelter in a village, and the villagers 
killed him. He reigned 7 years. Misa became sole ruler and in- 
dulged in arrogance. From excessive suspiciousness and deficiency 
of wisdom he degraded the great, and raised up the slaves of gold. 
Sultan Muhammad his brother rose up to contend with him and there 
were several battles. While he was flying, his horse stuck in the 
mud and the lamp of his life was extinguished.' He reigned either 
six or three years. Sultan Muhammad upreared the banners of 
sovereignty. One Mustafa claimed to be a prophet. The Sultan 
fought with him and killed him. He reigned for 5 or for 2 years. 
When the pains of death came upon him, he summoned his son Sultan 
Murad from Roumelia, but died before he arrived. He arrived after 
forty days. They proclaimed his (S. Muhammad’s) death and com- 
mitted the body to the earth. Some soldiers rebelled. An obscure 
man claimed to be Mustafa Calabi the son of Ildarim Bayazid, and 
many believed on him. He took the country of Roumelia, and made 
an expedition against Anatolia. The Sultan by the advice of some 
persons went to a saint, who was called Amir J‘aafiri,® and who lived 
life . city of Bursa (Brusa) which is the cemetery 
inspired him, and in a short 


























that it is only the Christians who 


bea 1019 


the s; rs i j 

se pe oe es time the janissaries became unmanageable 
Ired to kill Khadim Pasha the chief i 

: Kh councillor. He fled 

and took shelter in the Sultan’s place of retirement, By endurance 


of burdens, planning and increase of pay, 


Able men by the mutiny was quelled. 


: mnoli supplication again brought the hermit to the 
eegieae bai pe countenance, The whole time of 665 
non-existence Seligns ae a : ie es, . 
throne. Bonnin fad w cae tha ee ie ie 
her order that the ait ] ne ee Rak hrs 
time of his father ie a Re Aa 1m glory dummy the ies 
2 angen ae a . Cnstetining Is} whiok is famous one 

mu pital and chose it for his place of burial. 

He melgned for 31 years. On his death, his son Sultan Bayazid put 
the imperial crown on his head. The Egyptians prevailed against 
him, and some unfaithful soldiers joined his son Sultan Selim. That 
turbulent one contended with his visible god (i.e. his father), And 
by the jugglery of the heavens he was victorious. He ended his 
(father’s) life by poison! and acquired eternal abhorrence. Bayazid 
reigned thirty years. Afterwards the parricide obtained the sover- 
eignty and fought a battle with Shah Ismail S‘afavi in the plain of 
Khaldaran between Diarbikr and Azarbaijin. He defeated him and 
proceeded to attack the Hgyptians. Sultan Qansii (Qansih Ghar) 
the ruler of that country was killed, and the dynasty of the Circas- 
sians came to anend.2 Malik Salih, who was the last prince of the 
Ayiib family, died at Cairo in 648. His clan and his slaves raised 
his mother ° to the power, and ‘Izzau-d-din who belonged to the family 
was made commander-in-chief. When some time elasped base and 
mercenary people raised ‘Izzau-d-din to the sovereignty, and he is 

the first of the Circassian dynasty. From that time the power in 

Egypt and Syria fell into the hands of low slaves (the Mamliks). 

The dominion of the Bani * ‘Abbas—which was only nominal—also 





8 This is Shajar-al-durr, but she 
was Salih’s widow, not his mother. 
charge Selim with parricide. The text has 348 but the variant 648 

2 This was in 922 (1516). After is right. ; : 
this A.F. turns backward and gives 4 The ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Egypt. - 


the history of the Circessian, or | They hed only spiritual authority. 


L D’Herbelot says s. v. Selim Khan 


Mamlak princes. P 
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came to an end. He (Selim) reigned for ten or for seven! years 
and was succeeded by his son Sultan Sulaiman, Shah Ism‘ail sent 
choice presents and condolences and congratulations. He (Sulaiman) 
wrote “reply unnecessary*”? and put his seal on the front of the 
letter (of Ism‘ail) and made Ism‘ail exceeding sorrowful. Sulaiman 
took Cyprus ® and many countries from the Christians. He reigned 
for 48 years. Then his son Sultan Selim (I) succeeded him. His 
brother Sultan Bayazid took shelter with his four sons with Shah 
Tahmasp the ruler of Persia, and lost his life. Sultan Selim reigned 
seven or sixteen? years, and was succeeded by his son Sultan Murad. 
Though his empire became extensive the janissaries prevailed over 
him. bey took the grand Vizier (buzurg dastir) Muhammad 
Pasha (Sokolli) forcibly out of the palace and put him to a shameful 
death. He reigned for 25 years. In order to water my discourse | 
have gone somewhat out of my way to speak of this dynasty, and 
have provided a collyrium for the eyes. I return to the narrative 
of eternal dominion, which is my objective. 

666 On 9 Bahman M. Yisuf K. obtained leave to go to Jaunpir in or- 
der that he might bring it into some degree of order and then return. 
On the 15th Shida Beg died. He was tahwildar of the Wardrobe. 





r 
| 




















with the only exception of Melloo K. 
who, from excessive folly and a wish 
to show his royal dignity, impressed 
his signet upon the letter, and not- 
vithstanding the entreaties his well- 
ers made to dissuade him, sent 


! For 8 years 8 months according 
to D’Herbelot. * 


—— 


3 In Baluchistan, The district is 
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From self-indulgence and drinkin 
(ba kashk). H.M. became angry an 
and sonsed! with cold water. 
that he had laid 


g he seldom appeared on parade 
d on one occasion had him stripped 
He died of the cold. It appeared 
presumptuous hands on the private dresses. H.M. 
said, “God has punished him with naked 


ness for having donned 
stolen garments.” 


At this time a supplicatory letter came from 
a ee: On account of long prosperity, the strength of 
'Y, anc bad company, he had been insolent to Shah Tahmasp 
the ruler of Persia, and had been sent to the school of the prison. 
Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda released him, and sent him back to 
the government of Gilin. Envious tale-bearers incited Shah ‘Abbas 
against him. Out of ill-fatedness he set himself to fight (with ‘Ab- 
bas). He was defeated and took refuge in Turkey. He was not 
appreciated there and not treated with favour. On the 28rd his 
envoy had an audience and presented a petition. It stuted that he 
had long desired to have recourse to the sublime court, but could not 
accomplish his desire on account of the distance and the insecurity. 
At present he was passing his time in distress in Baghdad, and his 
old desire was occupying the skirt of his heart. The envoy was 
favourably received and made hopeful of royal favours, On 1 Isfan- 
darmaz, after ten hours, a daughter* was born to Sultan Daniel by 
the daughter of Qulij K. It is hoped that her advent may increase 
prosperity. , 
One of the occurrences was the conquest of Siwi (Sibi).° Ibis 
a strong fort near Qandahar, and in old times was held by the ruler 
of Bhakkar. For a long time the Afghans had held it. Saiyid 
Bahau-d-din Bokhari the fiefholder of Uc, and Bakhtiyar Beg the 
fiefholder of Siwistan, and Mir Abi-l-Qasim Tamkin the jagirdar of 
Bhakkar, and Mir M‘asim and other soldiers of the province of Mul- 
tan, received orders to proceed thither and to make advice the mate- 
rial of conquest. If they did not listen, they were to be punished. 
On 23 Dai they went out with this intention. The zamindars of 





L This was in the month of Bah- | now British. See I. G. XXII. 336. 
man which corresponds to January. | The town is SE, Quettah and on the 
2 Balaqi Begam A.N. III. 837. | Sind-Pishin railway. Bea J. IT. 828 
‘Afterwards married to M. Wali. Ta- | n. and B. 362, and Elliot 1. 287. Tt 
guk, J. p. 272. _ isa long way from Qandahar. 
\ 
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Ganjaba ' and the other chiefs there —such as Darya K, and Dand— Sharan 1023 
; submitted. On 3 Isfandarmaz they arrived at the fort. 5,000 men 
i came out to fight, and after a short engagement they were defeated 
fi and retired into the fort. After investing it and preparing to take 
it, the garrison came to terms and gave up the keys. By this victory 
ti : the country up to Qaudahar, Kae® and Mekran was included in the * CHAPTER CXXI 
i empire. The soldiers were distressed in that desert® from want of ° esyanden. co tan ‘ 
| water. They made the world’s lord the Divine instrument of wor- f GINNING OF THE 40TH YeAR, TO WIT, THE YRAR TIR OF THR FOURTH 
ship and prayed for water, By the Divine favour in a short space Croup. 
. of time, the dry bed of a turrent became full of water, and there came On Tuesday, 9 Rajab 1003, after 3 hours, 33 minutes, the world. 
My oceasion for thanksgiving. lighting sun illuminated the sign of Aries, aad the fourth a of 
. 667 On the 27th* the festival of the lunar weighment took place. the fourth cycle conveyed tle news of eternal dominion. Thorn 
H.M. was weighed against eight articles, and the world sate down Commander returned fresh thanks to God, and adorned nineteen 


days with varied celebrations. The dejected of heart became exhila- 


in the light of success. 
rated, the savage became sociable. 





1 Blliot 1. 238. maz, the last of the solar year. The 

2 Text Kic. Cf. J. 11. 336. Lt is birthday was on 5 Rajab, and in this Verse. 
Outch. year, 1003, Rajab began on 2 March. Allah Akbar! What eternal bliss is this! 

8 Of. J. I. 828 where it is said that ‘The last clause of the sentence refers, Allah Akbar! What a lamp of truth is this! 
there is a vast desert between Siwi apparently, to the charities that were No particle do I see void of light. 

d Bhakkar. bestowed on the anniversary. | Allah Akbar! What sunlight is this ! 


month was Isfandar- j 
“fi P97 


2 ig. ik 


On 5 Farwardin, Husain Beg S. ‘Umri came with some men from 
the northern mountains, and brought with him Raja Basi and some 
gamindars. Mach received suitable favours. At this time the con- 

' quest of Busnah took place. It is a strong fort, and a populous 
country is connected with it. When Raja Man Singh came to Tanda, 
the capital of Bengal, he sent off troops in all directions. One body 
pislis Was sent under the command of Himmat Singh (the Raja’s son) to 
ts ' that quarter. On the 19th it prevailed, and a faction was chastised. 
When the world’s lord had performed the thanksgivings of the New 
Year, he crossed the Ravi and went to the Dilamez garden, which 
had lately been made. From there he went with some ladies in re- 
tirement to Rambari. Night and day he gathered the flowers of joy, 

and at the same time his enlightenment increased. 
One of the occurrences was the death of Burhan Nizém-ul-Mulk. 


Whoever neglects goodn 


: 
— 


~ own efforts, reaps his retribution. Fresh evidence of this is afforded * 
y the story of this base one. ‘The royal favours he received, his — 


ess and practises ingratitude, soon, by his : 











erates 
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coming to power, his ingratitude, and his non-acceptance of counsels, 

and the appointment of an army against him, have been described. On 

: account of the distance and of slackness in making preparations, the 
army had not been gathered together when he died. He delighted 
in obstinacy, and flattery made him arrogant. He stretched out 

668 his hands against men’s property and lives, and destroyed the honour 

of families. He made no distinction between friend and foe, relative 

and stranger. He raised an army to attack Adil K. and returned 

unsuccessful. Thinking that he would take the fort of Rewadanda,! 

which adjoins Caul, from the Christians, he sent Farhad K. and 

Asad K. Rimi with a large force to that quarter, and then lascivi- 

ously defiled Farhad K.’s wife. Farhad felt ashamed and made 

terms with the Christians. Many Deccanis lost their lives, and Asad 

K. was made prisoner. In order to increase his virility Burhan used 





mercurial ® medicines, and made himself ill by listening to quacks, so 


that he became hopeless of life. 


1 1.G. X.184and XXI. 275. Rewa- 
danda is also called Lower Canl. The 
two towns are in the Kolaba district 
and about 30 m. S. Bombay. There 





attack on 





He brought his son [brahim Beg 





of conversion, and that only the 
daughter went to Portugal (III. 
Part I, ec. 8). Ferigshta says nothing 
about Farhad’s wife's having been 
outraged, though he says that Bur- 


is an account of Burhan’s 





han ordered every beautiful woman 
tobe brought to his palace. Among 
ot he sent for Shuja‘at’s wife, 














Burhan’s 
officers re- 


a 
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out of prison, and made him his successor. Ikhlas K. Abyssinian 


and some others did not agree to this and en 


pe deavoured to raise up 
[sm‘ail, another son 


, and who had formerly ruled. When he had re- 
covered somewhat, he got into a litter and set out to fight. Three 
kos from Ahmadnagar he fought and was victorious. The strife- 
mongers had to go into retirement. This success made him more 
mad, and increased his arrogance. When he returned, he used more 
medicine, and increased his illness. On the 25th? (Farwardin) he 
died. Many said that his sister Cand Bibipoisoned him. ‘lhe acute 
beheld in it the retribution of his ingratitude. ‘The army-leaders 
raised Ibrahim to power, and he from shortsightedness first blinded 
his brother and afterwards put him to death. 





! The battle was fought near Hu- Badayiini, Lowe, 416, also speaks of 





maytinpir, which was a place found- 
ed by Burhan’s mother. 

26 or 6 April, 1595, According 
to Ferishta, Burhan died on 18 Sha- 
ban 1003 = 18 April 1695: A. F.’s 
account of Burhan may be compared 
with the more detailed one by Fer- 
ishta. Ferishta says nothing about 
the alleged poisoning by Cand Bibt. 


| 
| 


reports that Burhan was put to death, 
According to Ferishta Burhan died 
at Ahmadnagar in consequence of 
fatigues of his campaign against 
Ikhlas K. According to Ferishta it 
was Burhan and not Ibrahim who 
put Ism‘ail to death. Burhan did 
this partly because Ism‘ail belonged ~ 
to the Mahdi religion. 
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CHAPTER CXXII. 


i ARRIVAL OF THE VICTORIOUS TROOPS AT QANDAHAR, AND THE TRAN- 
QUILLISATION OF THAT COUNTRY, 


When Qari Beg and M. Beg—who had gone to bring Mozaffar 

Husain M,—approached, the Mirza received them and rejoiced over 

the royal order, He expressed submissiveness and showed a desire 

to proceed towards the court from there. As Shah Beg K. had not 

arrived, he turned back at the instance! of the above-named per- 

sons, and for a time had other thoughts, in consequence of the foolish 

talk of wicked persons. Owing to his auspicious disposition he 

looked deeply into the matter and frankly surrendered the fort and 

| evme out. On the 28th, silver and gold were illuminated by the 
Shahinshah’s stamp, and the pulpits were exalted by his honoured 
name. Shah Beg K. encouraged the Mirza in various ways and sent 

him off with his family and 2,000 * Qizilbashes. A populous country 
669 came into possession without a battle, and a noble family was de- 
livered from confusion, The Uzbegs turned aside their rein from that 
country fora while, and the peasantry had some repose. he tribes 
os the Haza and Afghans and other presumptuous landholders 
hastisement. At this time the great office of Vakil was 
n am M. Koka. As ability and disinter- 

d, he was 9 Ardibihisht, exalted 
of > world’s lord needed 
yn wide capacity, 
usted busi- 




















dintely afterwards TirT is mentioned, 
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* 


 ateadeaes from the port of Goa. In it were several learned 
ieee” onaetion=— BND by the name of “ Padre.” By the favours 
of the Shahinshéh their heart-desires were gratified. 

One of the occurrences was the conquest of Zamin Dawar and 
the country of Garmsir (the hot country), These two populous 
sae peng to Qandahar. The Uzbegs had taken them from the 
Mirzas. When the report of the approach of the victorious troops 
became current, the headmen of those places gathered together and 
were victorious. The Uzbegs retired after failure. At this time 
Sultén Muhammad Oghlan, ‘engri Bardi, Murad K., and some 
others (of the Uzbegs) rose up to take revenge, and surrounded the 
fort. When Shah Beg K. came, the inhabitants begged for redress. 
He was doubtful about helping them in the absence of orders. By 
good fortune some of that crew extended the hand of plunder to 
near Qandahar, and M. ‘Iwaz took by force the fortress of Tert.! 
When he would not listen to advice, Shah Beg K. proceeded to give 
him battle. He (M. ‘Iwaz) made Teri strong and came out to fight 
and was soon made prisoner. ‘The fort was taken. ‘Then Shah Beg 
crossed the Helmand and attacked Zamin Dawar. The enemy was 
disconcerted and hastened to the fort of Darghor®* (?). When they 
were pursued, they fled without fighting towards Herat. The victo- 
rious troops returned and came to Zamin Dawar, and Garmsir was 
also, without a contest, included in the empire. ‘The Tirani soldiers 
had their eyes opened somewhat, and Qul Baba, the Commander-in- 
chief of Khurasan, became anxious about protecting it. Out of fore- 
sight he behaved in a friendly manner to the troops. On 28 Tir the 
news came, and every one was rewarded in a suitable manner. On 


the 80th (Tir), 10th July, 1595, the Mota ® Rajah died from inability 





and this is the reading in 1.0. MS. 
276. It is the Tarin of J. 11. 398 and 
the Teri of the I. G. XXIII. 281. 
It is in the Kohat district. 

2 Perhaps dar ghor, i.e. in Ghor. 
The Iqbalnama has “the fort of 
Ghor.” B.M. MS. 27,247 has “from 
the fort hastened into Ghor,” and 
this is probably right. 

8 The Mota, ic. the fat Rajah, is 


the date given for their arrival in La- 
hore is stated by Maclagan, J.A.S.B. 
for 1896, p. 68, as 5th May, 1595. 
1 presume that the difference be- 
tween 29th April and 5th May is due 
to the missionaries using the Gre- 
gorian calendar. Jerome Xavier was 
the nephew of St. Francis Xavier. 

1 Text Hari, ic. Herat, but imme- 
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to breathe (nafas tangz), and four wives freely gave their bodies to 
the flames. H.M. went there by water to teach! the truth, and led 
some to fortitude by showing the unimportance of life. 
One of the occurrences was the death of Ibrahim Nizam-ul- 
670 Mulk. From the time that H.M. turned away the eye of favour 
from the Deccan, fresh evils occurred from time to time in that 
country, and retribution for ingratitude occurred. When Burhan 
died, and Ibrabim succeeded him, improprieties increased. An army 
cane from Bijapir to punish him. On 16 Amardad, 40 kos from 
Ahmednagar, there was a battle, and suddenly an arrow reached ' 
Ibrahim, and he was killed. 

The Bijapirians returned successful, and the Nigém-al-Mulkians 
came home’ in a bewildered state. Many made Ahmad the son ® of 
Khudabanda their chief, and some chose Moti,* the son of Qasim. 
Burhan Nigam-al-Mulk, the Ist, had six sons, Qasim, ‘ Abdu 1-Qadir, 
Husain, Khudabanda, Shah ‘Ali, Muhammad Baqir. When he died, 
the succession fell to Husain,® and when the latter died his eldest 
son Martaza became Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
















Udai Singh s. Rai Maldeo of Jodh- 
par. B. 429. Apparently his cor- 
pulence caused his death. Tod has 
an extraordinary story about his 
having died in cons ce of a 
man’s Apparently he 


2 The Lucknow Ferishta says he 
was killed bya spear. Buta MS. says 
it was an arrow that killed him. He 
met his death on 20 Zi-l-hajja 1003, 
or 16th August, 1595. 
| % The alleged son, Apparently he 

was really the son of Shah Tahir. 
2 ’s account of the Ahmad- 
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On the 31st, twelve diwans were appointed. Though the vizier- 
ship was prosperously conducted b 
of Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Kh 
and of farsightedness, 


y the truthfulness and industry 
afi, yet on account of excess of business 
; a vizier was appointed to every province, and 
former wishes became fact. Husain Beg was appointed to Allaha- 
bad, Bharti Cand to Ajmere, Rai Ram Dis to Ahmadabad, Kahnir 
to Oudh, Kishn Das to Bengal, Rim Das to Bihar, Ram Rai to 
Delhi, Khwaja Ghias Beg to Kabul, Mathura Das to Lahore, Khwaja 
Muhibb ‘ Ali to Malwa, Kési Das to Agra, Khwaja Muqim to Multan. 
An order was given that every one should report his proceedings to 
H.M. in accordance with the advice of the Khwaja. 

One of the occurrences was the victory of Bajranath.! At the 
royal feast he wrestled with Balbhadr—who was at the head of the 
wrestlers (Ma/s). ‘Lhe spectators were astonished to see that H.M. 
had commanded that slenderly-made man to contend with that power- 
ful frame. Ina short time by dint of courage it appeared that that 
strong one would be thrown. In order to preserve his reputation, 
they were separated as being equal. 

At this time it became known that some persons exacted tolls at 
the ferries. H.M.’s justice was moved, and an order was issued 
everywhere that every exertion should be made to punish such con- 
duct. From Lahore to the Hindu Koh this work was entrusted to 
Zain K. Kokaltash; from Lahore to Lower Bengal to Daulat K.; 
from Lahore to Gujarat to Ram Das Kachwaha, to Zamin Dawar, to 
Daulat Khurd; and from Delhi to Onudh, to Miyan Khani. 





in the 2nd volume of Noer’s Akbar, 
Mrs. Beveridge’s translation. 

1B. 263, where both Bajranath 
| and Balbhadr are mentioned. It is 
there said that the Mals came from 
Gujrat. * 


the son of one Tahir who claimed | 
falsely to be Khudabanda’s son. 
Ahmad reigned for a short time, 
and then was succeeded by Ibrahim’s 
son Bahadur. The history of Abmad- | 
nagar at this time may be studied 
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CHAPTER CXXIII. 


; Mozarean Husain M. GLoRiFies HIS FOREHEAD BY PROSTRATING 
} HIMSELF At tHE Hony Turesaonp. 


Whoever is exalted by fortune and whose star raises him from 
a humble position, enjoys prosperity, and has happy days without 
i 671 exertion. The condition of the Mirza! is an instance of this, and is 
| a collyrium for the eyes. Out of dissatisfaction with the ruler of 


4 Persia, and from fear of his life, he did not submit to the Shih, and 

{ from the turbulence of youth aud bad companionship he did not 

4 attach himself to the sublime Court. Suddenly the Uzbegs prevailed 

} over Khurasin, and the position of the Mirzis became difficult. 
ij They were disconcerted by the appointment of the victorious army. 
f Owing to his happy star, Rustum M. bound himself to eternal 
dominion, and this increased the distracted condition of Mogafiar. 

By the guidance of his star he sent his mother and his eldest son to 


i make his excuses. They were kindly received and a comforting order 
See _ was sent to him. He emerged from his disturbed state, and pre- 
; pared to do service. When Shah Beg K. arrived he made over the 
_ country and set out. The officers and guardians of the passes 
showed, under H.M. orders, great respect to this nobly born one. 

ry i arrived wi hoice goods. When 
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Mirza was made a Panjhazari, and Sarkar Sambal, ! 
than Qandahar, was given to him as a fief, 


which is larger 
He was made happy by 


much money and many goods. His four sons, Bahram M., Haidar M., 
Alqas M., Tahmasp? M., and his companions, received great presents. 

In this year the officers (mansabdardn) were divided into three 
classes: Ist, those who had horsemen equal in number to their 
office; 2nd, those who had half and upwards; 3rd, those who had 
less. The pay of each was fixed ® (accordingly ?). An account of 
this is in the last volume (the Ain). On this day Tash Beg. K. was 
sent off to chastise the ‘Isa Khel, but as he fell ill, he could not 
accomplish the work properly. On the 6th a daughter was born in 
the harem of the Prince Royal by the daughter of Ibrahim Husain 
M. It is hoped that she may become a great lady of the Age. On 
the 9th S‘aid K. came from the Hastern districts, and received 
varied favours. He had long cherished the desire to come, and 
when he reached Bihar, he proceeded very rapidly. He presented 


100 elephants and other articles. 


On the 11th * Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 


died in Hindia. The appreciative sovereign begged forgiveness for 
him, and bestowed favours on his children. He was one of the good 
men of this world. He exerted himself very much in helping men. 


On the 16th S‘aid K. presented the peshkash of ‘Isa K. the land- 672 
In the beginning of Mihr, food 


holder of Bhati. It was accepted. 


was sent to Qandahar. ‘There was somewhat of a scarcity in that 
country and the soldiers were in distress. Able men sent every kind 
of grain from Multan, several times, and soon there was plenty. 
Qul Baba the ©. in C. of Khurasan became very anxious and streng- 
thened his friendship with the officers in that quarter. On this day 


, Baqir ® K. Safarci died in Bengal. H M. freed his children from 





| Badaytini, Lowe 416, says, Sam- 
bhal was taken away from A. F. and 
iven to the Mirza. 
; 2 ‘The Maagir and 1.0, 286 have 
Vahmas. 
- Cf, B. 288, 1. 6, and also the 
Table, p. 248. At p- 241 B. remarks, 
“The three classes differ very slight- 
ly (in emoluments), and cannot refer 


to p. 298, 1.7. Here, I think, he for- 


gets that the salaries were monthly. 
A difference of Rs. 1,000 a month is 
considerable, especially when we re- 
member that the contingent of the 
2nd class was one half and wpwards. 
See Irvine’s -lrmy of the Indian 
Moghuls, p. 6. 

+ Cf. Badaytni, Lowe 417. 

’ He is called Bagi K. in B. 408 
and 684, He was s. Tahir K. Mir 
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grief by his kindness. At this time a different scale (bardward *) of 
pay (estimate) was made, -On 11 Mihr an order was passed that 
Moghuls, Afghans and Indians who had three horses should get 
1,000 dams, those who had two horses 800, and those who had one 
horse, 600 dams. Rajpits of the first class got 800, and those of the 
middle class 600. 

One of the occurrences was the illumination of the jewel of 
Truth. One of the foolish talkers brought a charge of impropriety 
against a chaste personality (a woman ?). H.M.* sate to inquire into 
the matter. He said, “I have heard from persons of understand- 
ing ® that when an inquiry was made and the facts could not be 
ascertained, recourse was had to the ordeal of fire.* The truth came 
out, the accuser was put to shame, and a world was astonished.” 
One of the Hindn ordeals is this: They heat a piece of iron in the 
fire and then placing leaves of the pipal (ficus indica) on the hand 
(of the accused) they put the burning metal on the top thereof. If 
“no burning takes place, they accept the statement (of the accused) 
as true. On this occasion the accused did not employ any leaves, 
but took a piece of fire in the (her?) hand, held it for a time and 
then slowly put it down.’ No harm ensued (to the accused) though 





if 
Faraghat who again was 5. Mir | 
Khurd the guardian of Hindal. See 
Gulbadan Begam trans. 106 and n. 

1 Perhaps bardward has a techni- 
cal meaning. A. F’. says, B. 231, that 
poor troopers who have not their 
horses branded are called Barawardt. 
The rates there are Rs. 25, 20 and 
15, corresponding to 1000, 800, 600 
dams. It is curious that the three chapter in the Am. See J. III. 261. 
horsemen get only 200 ae ‘The word is sangand “an oath.” 

1 rs. Also ( y 368. ‘ 


8 The text has betar “a farrier.” 
This is obviously wrong, but the 
right reading is not clear. Most 
MSS. have dark naggdra “ spectators 
of intelligence,” and this I have 
adopted. But perhaps the true 
reading is behdr the Hindi form of 
vyavakara “the administration of 
justice,” which is the heading of a 
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rently, have waair, “vizier.” But 
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y the heat of the thi 
f th e thing. The truth-seeki 
of the ruler of the age produced these seondegi <a hee” 


On the 16th the 
j sacred seal 
Rrtl aw Niotity seacoast eal was made over to the Khan A‘zam 


a fresh increas a “Ali 
ee e. Maulana ‘Ali Ahmad. 
orders of H.M., engraved the names of H.Ms ancestors - a 


the ti F ahi cee 

ee: ae . Sahib Qirani and produced a masterpiece. An order 
at all the confirmatory ! sanads and 

te Chispivk nak show aunt E and some of the secret 

On this day ihieieate of th i : bp 
kissing the threshhold. ae ee fen ms ene ae 
in their shape and behaviour ‘ge bs Me ee 
they were fruits. All fini: of oa merc 
but much seeing has put man tte ee 

! y men to sleep, and they marvel at 
nothing except what they see rarely. 

One of the occurrences was that the veil fell from off the face of 
the condition of the writer of the book of fortune. After divers fall- 
ings and risings, and after traversing many heights and hollows, the 
idea of “ Peace with All” came to me and for a while I was rooted 
in contentment. I perceived that there was somewhat of the glory 
of being in every form of creation, and so I breathed the breath of 673 
Love I thought for a while that the calm spot of resignation was 
my wbode and was in a state of wishlessness! Suddenly, the Jasin 
tumbled from the roof (a proverb),° and cruelty and sorrow were 
impressed on the hearts of high and low ! 


the ground was burnt b 


Verse. 
I made 2,000 vows that I’d not go crazy. 
Por you my vows were shattered, for you my resolve failed ! 





wazrt representing the Portuguese — 
viserei “ Viceroy.” See A. N. trans- 
lation I. 823. It is the Portuguese 
Viceroy of Ormuz who is meant, and 
he must have procured the ostriches 
from Africa. As Tatta and Sind 
were in Akbar's possession, the 
Portuguese would be anxious to con- 


1 Sabit asnad = firman-i-gabit, for 
which see B. 260. They were issued 
for three purposes. Bryaat manshir 
= farman-i-biydsi, ie. “Blank 
orders,” for which see B. 264, They 
were called biya2t or blank, because 
they were folded and sealed in such 
a manner that their contents could 


not be seen. ciliate him. : me : 
2 The text, and all the MSS. appa- 8 The conjunction is wanting in 
the MSS. 


the word should probably be (sy 
aa 180 
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On 21 Mihr,! Saturday, 10 Safr 1004 (5 October 1595), the order 
came to the king of Poets, Sh. Faizi, my elder brother, and that 


free-souled and enlightened one on receipt of the call for the last 


journey proceeded with open brow to the holy city ! 


Verse. 


A Joseph was lost to his brethren. 

Nay, not to us, but to the whole world was he lost. 
In Love’s game our hands are empty, 

He who has departed held the ring.” 

The venerable and eloquent sate in sorrow, and crowds and 
crowds of men were grieved. ‘The heart of the appreciative King 
was contracted because a veil had covered the seeker after wisdom, 
the maker of eulogies, and because the cup of the life of the chief 
guest at the banquet of loyalty had overflowed. The noble princes 
gate in sorrow because the wise-hearted teacher, and the imparter 
of wisdom and eloquence, had become silent. The great officers’ 
nosegay of joy withered because the loving cup of the chief of the 
confidant of the banquet and the battle had become full. The spirits 
of those immersed in business were broken because the solver of the 
difficulties of the age had died. The travellers in the desert of exile 
were pained in their hearts and had a lump in their throats be 
cause the adorner of the stage of comfort had withdrawn his heart 
from mankind. Those who traversed the world of search sate with 
sad hearts and erased from their minds the thought of travel, because 
the fountain of the life of the eloquent exponent of truth had been 
choked. The thorns of failure increased in the feet of the empty- 



















CHAPTER CXXIII. 1035 


sorrow of me who | : 
agitation and ny bodily bonsehecee be taeda 
Sewn-up lips, wept lik : ent.be described? I who am of 
: : I e a child, and a tempest of | 4 
Patience, wisdom’s first-born ; : PES of lamentation arose. 
sate in a day of darkness! a weeping, and that light-giver 
headed fancies anatase I mete ee ae mene 
Bee ihy wditiachitec Ran g : is bape i e hones of bones 
a heart-calamity and a ee ee: hae ee became 
(khwab w khir) took the path of estran oa oe meee 
were nearly be loos 8 pa My elementalltigs 
4 y being loosed, and I was nearly cast he bu 
from off my shoulder. Sometimes I st: : "ie ae 
heaven, and sometimes I opened m yi eke Pe bie 
canes ante ae sit "aa toabuse Fate. The materiel 
spirit from a beloved ne of e ‘ . “ on me; and the 
BPE iti shivaoysctee hts Stats made me mad. Except 
y-admirer, publicity-practiser, had no confidant. 
He it was who applied the balm to the inward sore. I felt compelled 
to go into retirement and to sit down in affliction and in expectation 
of the end. I tore my heart, and squeezed out my liver. The exhorta- 
tions and endeavours of the Shahinshih led me back with blistered 
feet to the valley of patience. His life-giving encouragements and 
endeavours were my palisade. Departed reason returned, and slum- 
bering understanding awoke. This came from his truthful lips, 
«'Phe incomparable Almighty calls His servants to Himself by means 
of Liberation (wdrastag?) and Restraint ((dilbastag?). By these two 
opposed methods He confers upon them the desire of their hearts. If 
death be a reality, nothing befits the good friends of the departed 
save submission and resignation, and if life eternal be the lot of all 
men, then the friends of wisdom should wear an open brow and a 
cheerful visage, especially in this Caravanserai where there is nought 
which endures. If in future you adopt your present course (of exces- 
sive grief), the bonds of hearts will be loosed, and the city will cease 
to prosper. God shall be displeased, and harm shall be caused to 
realm and religion. If grief did not touch the hem of one who had a 
share of spirituality, and if he were not affected by it, his man’s 
nature would be called brutish, and his humanity be termed bestiality. 
Hail to the domesticities (skahréandi) which in this world cause 
every one’s foot of wisdom to strike upon stones es which Reo 
the thread of self-control to fall from our hands and compel us to 
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yield to various forms of sorrow! ‘hat impatience which you dis- 
played was a necessary adjunct of the state of Limitation (wabas- 
tagz).” By}! many cordial counsels did that spiritual physician ad- 
minister remedies to me. 

For two days that journey-chooser (Faizi) withdrew his heart 
from us all, and turned to the incomparable Deity. There was no 
sign of consciousness. Suddenly the world’s commander. the lover 
of wisdom, came to his pillow. He opened his eyes and testified his 
veneration, The mighty sovereign yielded him to the gracious 
Deity and retired, and at the same moment my brother went to 
heaven. In his jewelled writings he has thus spoken of the final 


journey. 
Verse. 


Fayyazi,? cease from this strain. 
Thy bird ® is moving (?), put him in the cage. 





believer. At line 10 the text has 
agar pasin in taraz peshgirad,” which 
Ido not understand. 1.0. MSS. 3238 
and 3257 have agar bastan etc., and 
this seems likely to be right; baslan 
ain taraz would mean “ to adopt this 
course.” 

Apparently the gist of the dis- 
course is that if death ends all 
things, then resignation is fitting, 
but if there is another life then the 
friends of the good should rejoice. 


1 Akbar’s exhortation is obscurely | 
worded, and it is impossible to be- 
lieve that he ever uttered it. It bears 
the impress of A. I’. himself. The 
MSS.—of which I have consulted 
many—differ, and the text is prob- 
ably corrupt. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand the meaning of the phrase 
nekiwan-i-nakhastinra at line 8 of 


| 
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Pass away from this wide field. 
as 5 
Pass away, thirsty one, from this ocean. 


Another ! (Verse). 


Hail! $hahinshah the seeker after Truth, 
Pearl of ocean, Majesty of heaven, 


Tis a pearl where a world annexes joy ; 

Thy reign is the heady wine of heaven. 

[’m a musician whose notes are formed of blood ; 

My pen is like the stops of an organ ; 

If from this feast where thy fellowship is the cupbearer, 


I depart, the melody will still remain ; 
The pitcher-drawers work marvels. 
No musician, yet the feast is full of music. 


Another (Verse). 


No one can advance like me (?) ; 
This is the work of the heart, not of the body ; 
What can vulpine men do against me ? 





to be used here in the sense of Tak 
ping or jumping. This seems tov¢@ 
the Lucknow editor's opinion, for he 
says that the meaning is that the 
bird, i.e. his genius, is about to fly. 
The word cannot, I think, here mean 
singing, or being in voice, for the 
verse occurs in the extract given abt 
p. 686 of the A. N., line 1, and is 
followed by the couplet, 

“Be silent, for the tale is a long 

one.” 

Tt (the bird or the genius) is a 
sparrow and not a noble falcon. The 
word mastasqv which occurs in the 
t line of the quatrain means a £ 
drawer of water,” andalso “a dropsi- 
cal person 7 and “one whois thirsty. 
No doubt Faiz? plays on all three 


meanings. 


las 


1 Badayaint quotes some ‘of these 





lines—and many others—in his third 
volume p. 806, and says they come 
from the conclusion of a poem in 
supplication of Muhammad which at 
the instance of friends he wrote when 
near his end. Like most of Paigi’s 
poetry they are obscure, and justify 
Badayani’s criticism of his writings. 
In the fourth line there is a play 
on the word daur which means both 
reign, and a cup thatis handed round. 
Badaydni has a different reading of 
the line, and it seems an improve- 
ment. He has “ Daur-tu shrab wv 
dsman mast.” “Thy reignis wineand 
heaven is intoxicated thereby.” The 
7th line perhaps means that the pearl 
is not a material one but a pearl of 
the soul, and that Akbar’s companion- 
ship takes the place of wine. 


675 
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CHAPTER CXXIII. 1039 


Why do they prick the forehead of the tiger ? Verse: 


l’ve satisfied my gaze with the holy feast ; 

Lve received the favours of the holy lineage ; 
Those dog-minded ones who wander in the streets 
Are throatless (i.e. voiceless) devourers of carcases ; 
T liken ' them to the vultures of the age ; 

T leave them to batten on carrion on a dung hill ! 
I took a morning-dranght of life with Jesus ;° 

1 asked for life long as Noah’s ; 

When this word was born of my breath, 

Khizr * came and gave me his own term of life. 

If the Fates exalt me in my fortune 

‘They will make the life of my words lasting. 


Should all the worlds together strive 
One lame ant’s foot would not get well. 


From a long time he loved® solitude, and took the path of 
b silence. In spite of ths endeavours of the Shahinshah, he did not 
complete the pentad.’ He himself speaks of this. 


Verse 


Many caravans set out, for the heavens 
Never heard before such a noise of bells; 

I fastened my pen to the foot of the bird ;* 

T formed the idea of composing a pentad ; 

It did not ® adapt itself to the air of the skies 


* But stopped midway on account of the heavy weight ; 


The world’s lord intended to go a-hunting. He who was pre- 
pared for the last journey (Maigt) expressed a wish that the writer 


T perceived that pigeons with feathered ® legs 





of the book of fortune would take four days’ leave and be with him. 
When I petitioned,* H.M. abandoned his intention. On the fourth 
day he turned aside from mankind, and his knowledge of hidden 
things became apparent. Hour months previously, at the beginning 
of the illness, he had composed this qgatrain. 


a 
Verse’ 


star, and alsoa nightingale. Here, I 
think it means a night-journey, on 
the analogy of shab-i-khiun, a night- 
attack. Apparently the meaning is 
that Faizi wished to sing, but was 
prevented by his asthma. The Dar- 
bar-i-akbari, 865 reads bad ahangi 
“an evil design” (?) instead of shaba- 
hangi. Price reads qafs-i-shab “cage 
of night,” but the metre will not allow 
of this. Mr. Lowe renders the line, 
“the bird of my heart out of its cage 
became a nightingale.” Accord- 
ing to Price, Jahangir, p- 76, these 
lines were quoted by Akbar on his 
death-bed. ‘They are more appro- 
priate to Faizi as he was a poet, aod 
was dying of breathlessness. Price's 
yendering of the second line is 
“My soul is on the wing to escape 


this cage of darkness.” Apparently, 


remark, ‘ One of his ac- 


Baday tn ; 
a invented this chrono- 


gram,” must refer to the chronogram 
immediately preceding: Otherwise, 



















Seest thou what cruel sport the heavens played. 
The bird of my heart made a night-rush to leave its cage, 
That bosom in which worlds could harbour 
Is pained when I draw half a breath. 
1g his illness this verse was several times on his lips. 





there must surely be an omission in 
the MS. ’ 

11 presume the verse to mean 
that all efforts are vain unless God, 
or Fate, wills. The Darbar-i-akbari 
quotes the lines at p- 366, but reads 
ba jang instead of ba tang. Tt is ba 
tang in the M‘aagir II. 588. By the 


lame ant’s foot Faizi perhaps means » 


his pen which he is fond of deserib- 
ing as a foot. 

2 L adopt the reading of the MSS., 
which is dost dashta. The text has 
daulat dashia ; dost seems correct as it 
also occurs in the M‘aagir TI. 587. 

3 Faigi wished to write five poems 
in imitation of Nigami. A list of 
them is given in the Darbar-i-akbari, 
p. 870, 

4 Meaning his genius. 

8 Text bagirifta, but MSS, have 
nagirifia. 

S Parpa. The text has bar pai 
“ with weights on their legs” and this 
may be correct, but probably the true 





676 


696 
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Were not capable of brushing the empyrean ; 

If the feet had not caught in his snare, 

There was hope that it would carry a message 

Of the seven caravan-sarais and! the four stages (?) ; 
I placed five litters on camels, 

There were four brides and seven tents (?), 
Half-way did I convey them ; : 

Some day, if Fortune give me repose, 

Pll bring them one by one to the throne’s foot ; 

T watered my soul with the thought 


That ere I sank into slumber, 
If heaven brake not my vow, 


I’d bring Bilqis ® to the bosom of Sulaiman. 


I now® write down something of each poem that I have 


obtained. 


One of the occurrences was the marriage of Prince Sultan Daniel. 
On the eve of the 22nd Mihr (2nd October, 1595), there was a feast of 
joy, and that nosegay of fortune was united to the daughter of Rai 
Mal the son of Rai Maldeo. On the 2nd Abin the solar weighment 
took place. There was rejoicing, and H.M. was weighed against twelve 





reading is parpa, for there is a kind 
of pigeon which has feathered legs, 
and in consequence does not fly high. 
See Vullers and the Bahar-i-‘ajam 
s.v. kabutar. Waizi feigns that he 
fastened his quill to the leg of his 
genius and consequently it could not 
soar. Parpd pigeons are referred to 
at B. 302 where the passage probably 
means that such pigeons only take 


short flights, in contradistinction to 
_ the nishawart pike up till they 
( aA phi : 


be the Haft Kishwar which Faizi 
intended to write in imitation of 
Nigami’s Haft Paikar, or they may be 
the seven climes. The five litters 
are the five poems of his projected 
pentad, of which only two were com- 
pleted. 

2 The Queen of Sheba and the hero- 
ine of one of Faizi's poems. “ Sulai- 
man” here stands for Akbar. 

5 Here follow twenty pages, from 
676-696, 
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articles. A new door was opened for liberality. On this day Rustam 


M. obtained leave to go to Citiir.' As his agents in Multan had 
cast away the thread of justice, Multan was made crown land and 
entrusted to Khwaja Muqim. Aminu-d-din accompanied him (Rus- 
tam) in order that an ignorant® Tork might not oppress the weak. 
On account of the illness (tabahserai) of his companion, he sent him 
back from Sirhind. 

At this time Hakim Hamam died. For two months he suffered 
from a decline (digg ranjuri) and on the 16th (Aban) he died. He was 
of a good countenance, was a jewel of purity, and a sweetly spoken 
man. He laboured much for men’s advancement. He had a know- 
ledge of temperaments and some acquaintance with physic. He was 
exalted by the high office of Bakawal Begi (steward of the kitchen). 
H.M. begged forgiveness for him, and consoled the survivors by 
various kindnesses. 





and M‘aagir ITT. 437, understand the 
passage to mean that Akbar recalled 
shinds is more reasonable and is sup- Rustam al Sirhind, but the verb is 


! See Badayani, Lowe, 416. | 
— 
ported by I.0. MS. 286. Perhaps the / gardanid, and not gardanidand as 
| 


2 Text ndsipas, but the variant na- 


would be the case if Akbar were the 
nominative. 


next sentence rather means that M. 
Rustam through wickedness turned 
back Aminu-d-din al Sirhind, B. 314, 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 


Rasan ‘Ant K., roe RULER OF KHANDESH, JOINS THE VICTORIOUS 
TROOPS. 


He always talked about service, but his acts did not balance his 
words. He did not have the august khutha' recited exceptin the 
presence of the envoys, and he became foolish from self-willed thoughts. 
When the Khan A‘zam went to conquer the Deccan, he and other 
rebellious Deccanis fought with him, and gravely repented of this 
afterwards. He was continually in fear and was seeking for means 
of escape. When the Maliku’sh-shu‘ara Shaikh Abi-1-faiz Faigi went 
to give him advice, he emerged from his bewilderment, and when 
the Shahinshah’s expedition for the conquest of the Deccan took place, 
he acquired fresh wisdom. His envoys were summoned to the Pre- 
sence and his fears were removed by oaths and promises. When 
Prince Sultan Murad struck’ his tents in order to proceed from Guja- 
rat to the Deccan, and Shahrukh M., the Khan-khanan, Shahbaz K. 
and other Malwa officers proceeded with him, he had the auspicious 
idea of taking precautionary measures, and made an offer of his 
services. On the 27th he waited upon Shahrukh M. and other im- 
perial officers at the distance of thirty kos from Burhanpir. The 
eae received him with cordiality, and by H. M.’s orders increased 









t of government which could 
boats. After much inquiry 
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in a short time there was a choice city. 
, 


! to which the glorious nam 
was given. F ; 


j At this time much of ‘Isa’s territory came into posses- 
sion. On the 27th Azar Rajah Man Singh led a force thither from 
the new city, The enemy not seeing themselves able to resist, 
crossed the Brahmaputra, and abandoned all this side of the river. 
On account of the approach of the rains the Rajah encamped in 
Sherpur, Hurra (in Maimansingh), and there built a fort which he 
called Salimnagar, Also at this time the fort of Kakriyia | was taken. 
The zamindar of it applied for help to Qutbu-l-Mulk Deccani (of 
Golconda), and Durjin Singh with some brave man was sent there. In 
a short time the zaminddr was punished and his house:taken. 

One of the events was the punishment of the Kakar tribe (an 
Afghan tribe). On account of wickedness and of the strength of 
their country they for a long time tormented the weak, and closed 
the road to Qandahar. In the beginning of Dai, Shah Beg K. went 
off to punish them, and a great battle took place. Strong stockades 
were destroyed, and many were killed. Some fled, and some sub- 
mitted. On 3rd Dai Rajah Siraj Singh received favours and was sent 
to guard Gujarat which was somewhat bare of troops. On the 
16th the wardrobe was submitted for inspection. On seeing a coat 
(jamah) H.M. said, “Tt seems that this is Ikhlas K.’s,” who had been 
one of the eunuchs® of Jannat Ashiyani (Humayin) and from great 
service had been made an Amir, and had died 17 years before this. 
Many simple-minded persons made inquiries, and the old register 
showed that the statement was true. Also a merchant brought, by 
the august orders, all his horses for inspection by H.M., in order 
that he might choose the best. H.M. said, “It seems that with one 
exception® they are not his.” On a little inquiry this was found to 
be the case. A slave represented that he was called Balbal, and 
that this grieved him. H.M. gave him the name of Balkarn. He 


rubbed his head on the ground and said, 


“My mother and father 





1 So in text. Irom the mention of 
the ruler of Golconda it would ap- 
pear that this sentence has nothing 
to do with Bengal. 1.0, MS. 285 
seems to have Gagrin, which was @ 
fort in Malwa (see Jarrett 11. 209), 


and probably this is right. 


2 An I.0. MS. seems to have Khwa- 
ja Pisar instead of Khwaja Sara. 
But “eunuch” is probably right. See 
B. 405. The Tabaqit-i-akbari says he 
died as governor of Delhi. 

3 Perhaps the meaning is “ one part 
is not his.” 
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called me by this name.” A separate volume would be required to 
describe the intuition into mysteries of the “gift of God.” The 
subject cannot be disposed of in a subsidiary narrative. On the 
11th Bahman he, at the request of Zain K. Koka, visited his house 
and gave it fresh glory. He tendered 170 elephants as a present 
but only some were accepted. 

At this time H.M. directed that an expedition should go to the 
Deccan As the hauteur! of the Prince and the duplicity of the 
officers were impressed upon him, and as unpleasant reports arrived 
one after the other, he determined to proceed thither. Though 
many courtiers from avarice and interested motives spoke against his 
going, their opposition was without effect. On the 21st the advance- 
camp was sent on. By wondrous fate there was some rain on that 
day. The Indian astrologers represented that whenever the sun was 
in one of the latter four signs and there was some rain, the despatch 
of the advance-camp should be postponed to another hour. After 
that there was heavy rain. On the eve of the 27th the throne- 
occupant himself came ont. His idea was that if the rain lessened he 
would proceed on, On that day, after hunting, he alighted in the 
village of Bahai Khan. Rain and hail increased every day. Though 
the clouds did not cease to send down rain, he every day enjoyed 
hunting. He turned back near Ram Tirtha when thirteen ‘os off. On 
the 5th Isfandarmaz he by one march reached Lahore. 





! Cf. Badaydni, Lowe, 891. 
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CHAPTER CXXY. 


THE ARRIVAL oF THE VICTORIOUS SOLDIERS IN THE Deccan, AND THE 
SIEGE OF THE FORT OF AHMADNAGAR. 


When ‘ an order was given for the conquest of this country, the 
Prince made preparations for the expedition. ‘'he Khan-khanan was 
delayed by men’s not having assembled. Before he joined, there 
arose some dust of dissension. ‘I'he Prince’s idea was that the lead- 
ers of the troops should join him (in Gujarat) and proceed from 
there to the Deccan. The Commander-in-chief's idea was that he 
should march by himself by the route of Malwa. When? they had 
settled their plans, the Prince left Ahmadabad on 20th Aban of the 
previous year (about 30th Oct. 1594), and stayed for some time in 
Broach, waiting for troops? On 22nd Khirdad (beginning of June 699 
1595), he left that place. The Khan-khan4n, after collecting his men, 
spent some time in Bhilsa (in Gwaliyar), which was his fief, and on 
9th Amardad (19 July, 1595), proceeded towards Ujjain. The Prince 
was angry at this and sent him an indignant letter. The Khan- 
khinan represented that the ruler of Khandesh was using the lan- 
guage of concord, and that, apparently he would join the imperial 
army. His (the Rajah’s) mind was somewhat disturbed, and it would . 
be proper (for the prince) to spend some time in Gujarat in the 
enjoyment of hunting. The Prince from anxiety about the di 
tion, became somewhat angry, and tale-bearers and : 


1 Partially translated in Hlliot VE troops that Murad 
29. \ 
2 Elliot has “ As their opinions did 
not agree,” and this seems to make 
betiter sense. But text and 
236 have “When 
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persons widened the breach. He proceeded to Ahmadnagar with the 
Gujarat army. While the imperial servants and Rajah ‘Ali K. wore 
marching to join the Prince, news (of his departure) came and filled 
them with sorrow. The Khan-khanan left his army, his artillery, 
and his elephants with Shahrukh and the other officers, and went 
off rapidly with Rajah ‘Ali, On 19th Azar (29th Nov. 1595), he joined 
the Prince near the fortress of Candor! 30 kos from Ahmadnagar. 
From want of experience, and evil teaching, the Prince didnot admit 
them to pay their respects. He went off* to a distance and only 
after much discussion granted an audience. When the army came 
up afterwards it was not treated in a soothing way. The Khin- 
khanin and many of the auxiliary troops (wmali) became disgust- 
ed and he withdrew his hand from the work. Sadiq K. quarrelled 
with ® Shahbaz K. on account of the old grudge and he (Shahbaz), 
out of apprehension, seldom went to the darbér. On 7th Dai the troops 
assembled half a kos from the city. Many soldiers and peasants 
received comforting messages (i.e. safe-conducts). On that day the 
K.K, and Shahbaz went to the city, and owing to their neglect 
some soldiers committed plunder.* With great difficulty they were 
restrained, but the citizens lost heart on beholding the breach of 
promises. On the 8th (18 December 1595), the fort was invested, 
and Cand Bibi, the sister of Burhan, undertook the defence. When 
Ahmad was raised to the sovereignty, Ikhlis came to Ahmadnagar 
to support Moti. He was defeated and fled to Pattan.® When the 
victorious troops joined ® together, Manji took Ahmad and proceed- 
ed with some money and elephants to Bijapir. He was nearly 












Sadiq the make-bate who stirred up 
Murad against the K.K. and says 
that the first day the latter was not 











1 Cand in text. 

2 There is the variant rai, instead 

of rahi, and perhaps the meaning is 
a distant manner.” 
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pe made prisoner, but escaped owing to the neglect of the generals, 
The siege of the fort, which from that day commenced, became a 
tedious affair. Cand Bibi, who was afraid of the fort's being taken, 
resolved, on hearing of the news (of the dissensions ?), upon resisting. 
On the 9th Shah ‘Ali and Abhang K. with a large body of men 
made a night attack on the Khan-khanan’s entrenchments. There 
was a great fight, and many of the enemy were killed. They re- 
turned to the fort, unsuccessful. If the success had been a little prose- 
cuted, they would have been taken, or active men would have 
entered the fort along with them, Things became difficult on 
account of the dissensions in the army, the closing of the roads, and 
the want of food. Though ingenious and right-thinking persons 
represented that three great armies had assembled, and that each 700 
should take upon itself one of three things: Ist, to take the fort ; 2nd, 
to conquer the country ; 3rd, to guard the roads, not one was done. On 
the 13th a party of scoundrels did injury to the camp and the ani- 
mals, but retreated without accomplishing their object. Saiyid! 
Rajah and several of his brethren died bravely and H.M. left his fief 
to his sons. On the 16th Sa‘adat K.2 plundered a Gujarat caravan 
which had almost arrived, and Sayyid ‘Alam and some others were 
killed. Shaikh M‘araf and a party moved quickly and made their 
escape, and Sadiq K. took Rajah ‘Ali K. and others with him and set 
about chastising him (i.e. Sa‘idat K.), but was not successful. He 
ruler of Khandesh too trivial. The thread 
of proper appreciation should not be cast aside and e tiger should 
not be sent to fight a jackal. On the 19th Sher Khwaja, Sh. Daulat, 
Kamran Beg, Daulat K. and some other brave men were sent to 
Pattan. After a severe engagement they defeated Ikhlas K., and 
obtained much plunder. As there was no leader to sion oppres- 
sion, the inhabitants of Pattan—who held writings guarding their 
d to the uttermost,® and high and low 


only made himself and the 


quarters—were plundere’ 
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1 The Iqbalnama says, he went out Seren ae _ bie ce ae 
i iti a Bhak bp . ' 
a foraging expedition. He be i 

ti d to the Sayyids of Barha. See caravan, and fought his way out. : 
sash ; 8 Gf. Firishta who says the in- 
Z Su‘adat K. is probably the person habitants, men and von were 
1 entioned in B, 478 and note, who stripped naked. 

rds entered Akbar’s service. 
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were terrified by seeing the bad faith. On the 11th Isfandarmaz 
(21 February, 1596), the wall of the fort was somewhat broken. In the 
prince’s entrenchment the foundations of the fort were made empty by 
extensive excavations. ‘These were filled with gunpowder and set on 
fire. Thirty yards of wall were thrown down. Active men were 
ready to enter, but as the mine in Sadiq’s battery had been discovered,! 
and emptied, the besiegers delayed till it should explode, being appre- 
hensive that what had happened at Chitor might occur. So long 
did they delay that the garrison replaced the wall. Next ° day some 
brave men ran to that quarter, but gained nothing except their own 
loss. The end of the day shone upon failure, and the darkness of the 
night prevented success. The garrison who—seeing the dissensions 
among the besiegers—had recovered their courage, became somewhat 
bewildered and proposed a peace. ‘They represented that they would 
take Bahadur, Burhan’s grandson, out of prison and give this child 
the title of Nizim-ul-mulki and would make him a servant of the 
sublime court, that the territory of Ahmadnagar should be made his 
fief, and that asa thankoffering the country of Berar would be made 
over to the victorious army, and that jewels, choice elephants, and 
other varieties, would be given as presents. A party of men, owing 
to ignorance, and some, from interested motives, accepted these 
improper proposals. Though able men represented the want of 
food, the dismay und the trickery of the garrison, it was of no 
avail. Owing to the influence of bribes, and the listening to idle 
tales, the peace-proposals were accepted on 13 Isfandarmaz (23 Feb- 
ruary, 1596), and fighting was laid ® aside. 


701 On the 15th the lunar weighment of H.M. took place and there 
was a great 





feast. The holy frame was weighed against eight 
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CHAPTER CXXVI. 


Brainnina or rae 41sr Diviwe YEAR FROM THE HOLY ACCESSION, TO 


WIT, THE YEAR AMARDAD OF THE FOURTH CYCLE. 


On Wednesday 20th Rajab, 1004 (11th March, 1596), after 9 
hours, 22 minutes, the world-warming sun shed his rays upon 
Aries. The world received glory, and the fifth year of the fourth 
cycle began, and conveyed the news of splendour to the world. Up 
to the day of culmination there were grand banquets, and the period 
of prosperity became more active. 


Verse. 


Joy once more came into movement, 
Princely delights abounded, 

Pearls and rubies cast such lustre 
That ocean and mine became mingled. 


Zain K. Koka and Sadiq K. were raised to the rank of Panjhazari, 
Shah Quli Mahram was made a Car-hazari (4000), and many received 
the reward of good service. On the 26th a blind’ man came to 
court, and astonished great and small. In consequence of much 
study he talked quietly about things and discussed on every subject 
without exception. Some simple-minded persons thought it was 
jugglery, and some thought he was helped by a jinn. On the 28th 
HM. went to the gardens, and enjoyed himself with the new 
beauties of the Dilamez and Rambari pleasure-grounds. 





1 The text is not quite intelligible | marvel is left by him obscure. The 
to me. Chalmers translates: “At | text has ba di dast-u-baghal sakhan 
this time also a blind man appeared | saraide. Lit. “He spoke with two 
at the court who undertook to tell all | hands and with his armpit”! The 
things that should be asked of him.” Tqbalnama has © placing his hands 
The author of the Iqbalnama refers | under his armpit.” According ide 
to the incident and says he saw the | Vullers this is a phuesa for standing 
man, but the precise nature of the quietly, and not moving. 
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CHAPTER CXXVII. 
INCREASE OF THE SHAHINSHAR’s DomInron. 


Inasmuch as H.M. regards the issue of every event to be 
dependent on supplication to God, the degree of eternal dominion 
continually increases, and the strifemongers and the rebellious sit 
down in the black day of failure, and evil-minded desceud into the 
pit of shame. Accordingly, at this time, of untimely disturbance, 
dissension and disgust of the army of the Deccan, and of the success 
of the foe, the country of Berar was conquered, and the wicked 
were put to silence. As the story of the peace was credited, they 
for a time looked to the fulfilment of the engagements, but before 
talk had become action, they (the imperial armies), on 10 Farwar- 
din (20th March, 1596), on a false report about the army of Bijapur, 


702 and from the destructive action of some of the leaders, retired 


from the investment of Ahmadnagar.! Vagabonds followed them, 
and, stage by stage, laid hold of the baggage. On account of the 
dissensions there was no remedy for these things. On 14 Ardibihisht 
they reached the town of Mahkar®* in Berar By great good for- 
tune the enemy had left the territory, and a council was held about 
keeping it. Many thought that to guard it was beyond their power. 
Sadiq, under a happy star, took upon himself the guarding of the 
marches, and Mir Murtaza became security for the cultivation of 
the country. At first he (Murtaza) made his residence in that 
djoins the territory of Ahmadnagar. M. ‘Ali Beg 
Daulat, Sh. Mir Mozaffar, Muhammad K. Sh. even 

1 ity 
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to Tivah, When Qasim K,. was killed, the 'Varikis rebelled and the 
Khaibar route became unsafe. 


Mivcleian. (ecunis Quiij K. went off to administer 
ae ne grin en) and to punish them. Mubarak K., Jalal 
7 peer Ao Nagr K., Mir ‘Abdu-r-ragaiq Mu‘mari and many 
others followed him. When he had settled Kabul he proceeded 
towards Tirah. He crossed difficult passes from Bazarak and ap- 
Prdashed that country. The Afridi leaders renewed their promises 
of loyalty, and on the allegation that their cultivation would be des- 
troyed by the imperial troops, he (Qulij), out of his simplicity, went 
to Begram. He wished to enter the country (of Tirah) by the [lam ! 
pass, but on account of the difficulty of the ravine he could not do 
so. From there he proceeded to Kohat, thinking that he would 
attain his object in that way. ‘The difficulty of the route kept him 
back, and he thought of going by Bangash. He came to Kharmaba. 
There was a slight ‘engagement, and after being victorious, he laid 
the foundation of a fort. The Tarikis erected a stockade (shakh- 
band) and prepared for battle. Owing to the wondrous fortune (of 
H.M.) the inhabitants pointed out a secret path. The general left 
Mubarik K., Shih Muhammad, M. ‘Ali Islamabadi and others there 
and went on rapidly by this route. During the whole night and till 
midday horse and foot traversed difficult passes and arrived in the 
country. When Jalila became aware of this, he exerted himself to 
close the road, but could not come up. He failed and without a 
struggle retired to difficult defiles. ‘The army destroyed the stock- 
ade and passed by this route with the baggage. On account of the 
insecurity of the routes, and the deficiency of provisions, the victori- 
ous troops were put to trouble. ‘akhta Beg, Mir ‘Abdu-r-razzaq Mu 703 
mari and other heroes were sent to Begrim to bring provisions. On 
8rd Khurdad, Ahanposh—which is a central and strong place in Tirah 
—was made the site of the camp. As there was delay in the coming 
of the persons who had been sent, return was made to Kabul. This 
going from side to side and this returning were not approved of by 
HM. On the 20th it was reported to H.M. that Meta Das* 
Qirbegi had died. Honesty and valour had brightened his forehead ; 








L Flam gagr, perhaps the Ailum of Alam is another name for that 
Hlphinstone 1.129. Or it may be w river. | 
ferry on the Kabul river as Shah- | 2 B. 623. He was a Khatri. 
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when the misconduct of the army of the Deccan became known, an 
order of censure had been issued and instructions given; Mathura 
Das was sent by relays of horses, and many verbal messages were 
entrusted to him. Near Mulkapir robbers attacked his baggage. He 
engaged with them; when the robbers dispersed, he attacked them 
on foot, and was killed by a spear. One day before this, at the time 
of eating, when a shoulder-blade was brought before H.M., he said: 
“The bone shows that one of our favourites has been killed.” Next 
morning, a new proof was given of his knowledge of hidden things. 
At this time Shahpir became founded. When Prince Sultan Murad’s 
mind was relieved somewhat of the guarding of Berar he, together 
with M. Shahrukh, the Khan-khanan, Rajah ‘Ali K., Shahbaz K., 
Jagannath, Rai Durga and other officers made an expedition to the 
centre of the territory. He established himself on the 25th! six kos 
from Balapir. In a short time a choice city was constructed and it 
became known to the world by that name (Shihpir). At this time 
a wicked man who had given himself out as Burhin was executed. 
When his fraud was discovered, the landowners put him into prison. 
When he showed signs of repentance he was released by H.M., and 
treated with favour. The base fellow took to the same crooked 
courses and fled. The landowners in the northern hills seized him 
and he met with his deserts. ; 

One of the occurrences was the sending of an ambassador to 
Taran. In the year when H.M. came to the bank of the Indus and 
an order was given for levelling the Khaibar road, a great com- 
motion arose in Taran, and ‘Abdullah K. wisely sent Mir Qoresh 
with a supplicatory letter and presents, and made promises of peace 
and friendship. The gracious sovereign received these, and by send- 
g Hakim Hamam delivered him from his consternation. When 
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and Mulla ‘Husaini, who cam one after the other, 
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CHAPTER CXXVII. 


Lerrer! or roe SHAHINSHAH 10 ‘ABDULLAH K. Uzeue run Kine 
or Toran. 


Boundless thanksgivings are due to the Initiator who, by the 
marvels of His eternal power, has by so many glorious sciences, 
that is, the categories of His Wisdom, brought forth the varied 
universe from the privy-chamber of secrecy to the Court of mani- 
festation, and has subdued, disciplined, and soothed the ees of 
mankind and bestowed on them unity 2 of sentiment; at one time, by 
spiritual rulers, that is, the holy spirits of prophets and of our toe 
apostles—upon whom be peace—and at another, has by the oa 
power of temporal monarchs, who are the princely pillars 0 : e 
courts of His Majesty, given them the adornment of external ee 
Therefore, let worlds of blessings be given to the spirits © 
caravan-leaders on the highway of purpose who have conveye 
dly pilgrims from the desert of misery 


spiritual travellers and worl : inise 
e the wilderness of contrariety to the metropolis of right direction 


d friendship, and have then departed to the privy-chamber of 
cinch And may universes of sublime aids and celestial paket 
attend those great men who preserve the present time from ba "4 
turbance of ‘git and the accidents of fortune and on 
their lofty genius in keeping the whole of mankind, Bien ie 
or foreign, in peace and tranquillity, and im improving 
dwelling-place (the world). 

At the time of enjoyment } 
n 

d our heart glad and we were » 
e read with delight those choice pages of friendship, 
x 2 Wahdat-ieirddi, ‘The word wale 

1 'Phis letter is the first m the let- ee aie 


Senay 
< (Ingha) of A. F., though in poi neces 
hae it is nob the first letter to and Unitariant 


‘Abdullah K. ‘Phe letter alsoappears 
Se akiite Classic Selections We 


ent when the season was auspicious 
the pleasant country of Kabul, 
which were 
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the masterpiece of the pinacothek of concord, . . (Here 
follows a string of compliments about ‘Abdullah’s letter and his ex- 
pression of amity. They occupy about seven lines.) 

705 What you have written with a pen perfumed with brotherhood 
on the subject of our mutually exerting ourselves to strengthen the 
foundations of Peace, and to purify the fountains of concord, and 
of making this Hindu! Koh the boundary between us, has tidat fully 
commended itself to us. Clearly, there is no nobler thing in the 
outward universe and social state than Love and Harmony, for 
the due ordering of the classes of human beings is linked and bound 
up therewith. Whenever this idea is manifested in the ranks of 
sovéreigns—who are pillars of the courts of Majesty—it shall as- 
suredly be fruitful of blessings, and procreant of beauties here and 
hereafter. By it thousands of souls and tribes shall take their rest 
in the cradles of safety! It * would have been fitting for us to begin 

the exposition of the ways of peace, and the demonstration of ihe 
rights of friendship, seeing that since the commencement of the un- 

folding of the morning of auspiciousness, the whole of our righteous 

practice has been—contrary to the ways of most of former rulers 

—to follow the path of amity and association with the various nations 

of mankind. As* your Highness has entered upon this subject, it 





! According to Bayazid Biyat 
(1.0, MS. 216, p, 59a) Akbar changed 
the name of these mountains from 
Hindu-kush to Hindu Koh in 994 
(1586), but it would appear from this 
letter that ‘Abdi nm 
in his letter, and it is no} 
he would borrow it fr 


‘fore should rather have emanated 
from him (Akbar). 

® T am not sure if I have under- 
stood this sentence, But I think 
| that the recurrence of the word badt 
seems to show that the clause refers 
to Abul. 
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is proper that at this time you should give your attention to 

instances of such conduct. For example, when at this time the ruler 

of Iran, relying upon former ties, sent Yadgar Sultan Shamla to 

us and asked for help, we did not consent. Also, when Shahrukh M. 

petitioned that he might have a fief in Kabul, or Kashmrr, or Sawad, 
Bajaur and Tirah—which are cold ' countries—we did not grant his 
request, having taken into consideration the proximity (of ‘Abdullah), 
but gave him a fief in the province of Malwa. Also we summoned 
the Mirzas of Qandahar to court and committed the charge of that 
country—which belonged from of old to the imperial territories—to 
ald servants of ours, lest the Taran troops shonld attack that quarter 
under the idea that it appertained to Persia, and also® that there 
might be a great commingling of your territories and ours. Also a 
wicked vagabond raised the head of disturbance in the hill-country 
of ;Badakhshan and claimed to be the son of Shahrukh M. and was 
joined by the landholders there. Though he sent petitions and 
asked for help, we did not attend to him, and at last he became a 

vagabond in the desert of ruin. / 

‘As the keeping of one’s word is indispensable toa great mind, 
we desired that when proposals of peace had once been made, they 
ghould be carried into effect. In fact, if the cordial expressions 

{conveyed by messengers and letters be acted upon, what could be 
f better? Or let a place be fixed and let us there have a el of con- 
cord, and let us there discuss, without the intenventnds of any 
go-between, matters of religion and state, and things temporal ant 

It has come to our hearing that a number of fly-like 
creatures have made our being in the Panjab thein tess and have 
spoken things contrary to the foundations of friendship. Alas, that 
things which never entered into our minds, should have been men- 


tioned! or that actions § 


spiritual ! 


hould be contrary to one’s avowals ! 





L This is put in because naturally : 
Shahrukh would have preferred a 
cold country. 

2 ‘The word niz occurs in the 

MSS. though not in the text. Pos- 
sibly the word khallat has to be taken, 
here in the sense of confusion. 


«Abdullah's remarks. T have taken | 
an wala qadr to mean ‘Abdullah, but 
possibly it refers to the princes of 
past times who trod the path of 
eace. 1.0. MS. 236 has bashand and 
1.0. MS. 275 has bashad, and lower 
down Akbar refers to ‘Abdullah as 
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Although the climate and the hunting in this country are agreeable 
to us, we have determined ! to proceed to Agra the capital, in order 
that the mouths of praters may be closed. What you have written 
about there being a cloud on your heart with reference to the 
matter of Shahrukh M. is a thing which gives rise to meditation, for 
if in the souls of great rulers who are the contemplators of divine 
lights, and the exponents of the ways of purity, the dust of rivalry 
settle, what can be the case with other classes of mankind? Espe- 
cially when the cause of them is his (Shahrukh’s) youth and igno- 


vance. Why should these not be obliterated by the waters of pardon ? | 


He by his self-will had committed faults against our family, and in 
retribution therefor became a bewildered one in the desert of 
exile. When he took refuge with us, and signs of repentance were 
visible on his forehead we passed over (his offences). As to what 
you have hinted, seeing that the coming of Shahrukh M. and the 
sons of Muhammad Hakim to our court are merely instances of our 
love for the noble family, why should you regard their approach in 
this light? What, on account of love and friendship, you have 
detailed about your victories has pleased us for we have considered 
these successes as the result of your good qualities. As to what you 
have written in the letter brought by Maulana Husaini to the 
effect that your son in consequence of tender years had made 
improper requests, and about your being vexed at this lest it should 
cast dust on the skirt of our friendship, and with reference to your 
lengthy apologising on his account—the courier was drowned on the 
way before his arrival and so the purport of the letter did not 
become known. We were sorry for the catastrophe. The ties of 
ancient relationship and the associations of renewed love are not 
such that, if it be granted that something should occur, any dust 
of vexation should settle on the skirt of friendship. Children are 
sportive with their real fathers, especially with your Majesty; if 
they behave in the same way to those who stand towardsthem in a 
similar relation, what marvel is it? Auspicious children who make 
the pleasing of their father their object, exert themselves to preserve 
the relationship. ‘I'he glorious compacts and agreements—which 
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have been ratified by skilful ambassadors, one after the other, are 
fixed in our mind. In the code of Islam and the rules of generosity 
one-hundredth part of them would be snfficient for making per- 
psnent the pillars of friendship and concord, and still more in the 
case of the liberal and the choosers of trath. What you have written 
about certain expeditions having been postponed till the arrival 707 
of Abmad ‘Ali Ataliq has been understood. You will haye heard of 
his death which occurred after we had given him leave to return. 
He was intelligent and active minded. If he had returned to you, 
you would have heard from him many secrets of affection. May 
every desire of your heart be accomplished! Every assistance that 
is due from friendship shall be shown (by us), so that praiseworthy 
endeavours may be manifested. 

God be praised that from the beginning of our ascending the 
throne of rule till now, which is the tenth year of the second! cycle, 
and is the dawning of the morning of fortune, and the opening 
smile of the spring of dominion and glory, the whole righteous 
aim of this suppliant at the Divine court has been to disregard his 
own interests, and to work always for the healing and ordering of 
mankind. By the blessing of God, the vast territory of Hindustan,’ 

* * * * * * * 

When Maulana Husaini presented himself, an order was 
given to the officers to allow him to depart quickly. Meanwhile 
some ill-fated wretches in Kashmir began strife and sedition (fitna 
x fasdd) and contended against God-given dominion. The army 
of fortune assembled, together with a number of courtiers, under 
the guise of hunting, when the eyes of instruction of the beholders 
of the Divine power were opened, and the report of the distur- 
bances was heard. In spite of the violence of the rains, we hastened 
thither, and before the holy warriors had passed through the defiles, 


710 





2 ‘Abdullah’s letter is very long. 
As it has already been published (in 
part) in Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
of the Life of Akbar (Vol. II, page 


1 Qaran. Here it means a period 
of thirty years, the letter having been 
written shortly after the completion 


of the fortieth year. The reference : 
to the dawning of the morning of 227), the reader is referred to that 


fortune, etc., seems to be to the cir- book from page 228 line 6 to page 
cumstance that the letter was writ- 231. 

ten in the early spring. 
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some right-thinking persons who, out of necessity, had become 
involved in the tempest of indiscretion, obtained their opportunity, 
and brought the head of their leader. As the army had nearly 
arrived, we went on to that autumnless garden, and tasted spiritual 
and temporal abundance in that bounteous rose-garden. The dis- 
patch of the ambassador was delayed, and when the royal army 
returned, news was received by the way of the catastrophe of 
Maulana Husaini, who had passed away owing to a stomach-attack. 
This was a cause of much sorrow. Accordingly, we sent some loving 
words by means of that high officer Khwaja Ashraf,' who is an 
old servant of our family, in order that he might show the matter 
to your Highness, and also confirm the friendly ties which are based 
on correspondence. We hope that tidings of love and unity 
may ever refresh the garden of the heart. ‘The end. 

On the 30th? the privy chamber of wisdom was illuminated 
by a ray from the Shahinshah’s glory, and some special intimates 
received joy. Suddenly there arose the noise of a marriage and 
H.M. ordered that the music should be stopped, as a foreign sound 
did not suit the banquet of enlightenment. 
ceived collyrium on beholding his mildness, farsight, fewness of 
words, and acceptance of remark. 

At this time the Prince Royal became violently enamoured 
of the daughter of Zain K. Koka, and meditated marrying * her. 
H.M. was displeased at the impropriety, but when he saw that 
his heart was immoderately affected, he, of necessity, gave his 
consent. There was a great feast, and a new law for joy. 


The spectators re- 
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; On the eve of 8 Tir (18 June, 
in the dwelling of Miriam Maka 
conveyed to the harem, 


1596) the nuptials were celebrated 
ni, and the jewel of chastity was 


One of the occurrences was the capture of the fort of Busna. 711 
Owing to the neglect of the custodians it had again fallen into the 
hands of the Afghans, and become a source of increased presump- 
tion. Rajah Man Singh sent a chosen force thither under the charge 
of Durjan Singh. Sulaiman and Kedar! Rai strengthened the fort 
and set themselves to fight. The victorious troops invested the 
fort, and every day there were great combats. Qn the 10th (Tir) 
a gun burst inside the fort, and Sulaiman and many others were 
killed. Kedar was wounded, and fell. As he was helpless, he 
fled and took shelter with ‘Isa. 

On this day Bikramajit the grandson of Rajah Ram Cand was 
exalted by doing homage. When his father died, wicked men 
made this youth the instrament of their own ends, and thiking 
that they would be sheltered at Bandhi,” set about evil schemes, 
When Rai Patr Das was sent, he by ability and courage took 
possession of much territory. The garrison craftily asked that one 
of the great men of the court should take them by the hand and 
bring them to court. H.M. consented and by his orders Ism‘ail 
Quli K. brought them, and they received suitable favours. 

One of the occurrences was the victory of the army of the 
Deccan. When Sadiq K. took up his quarters in Mahkar, and Berar 
recovered somewhat from its distracted state, Azhdar K., ‘Ain K., 
Habib K. and other Deccanis rose up to make a disturbance. A 
chosen force under the command of M. ‘Ali Beg Akbarshahi went 
On the 12th he suddenly fell upon ‘Ain 
He escaped with a few 


to put matters right. 
Ks camp and inflicted chastisement. 
companions in a bewildered state, and much plunder was obtained. 
Some unquiet spirits came by a secret path upon them, but were 





Lucknow ed. of 1895, that the lady 
was known by the name of Khig 
Mahal, and that she was alive in 
Shah Jahan’s reign in 1042, 1682-33. 

! Text Keda. 

2 B. 407, ete. 


Akbar objected to the marriage, be- 
cause the Prince was already mar- 
ried to Zain K.’s niece. Akbar ob- 
jected to marriages between near 
relations. It appears from Saiyid 
Abmad’s Agar Sanadtd, p. 48 of | 


¥ 
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defeated after a short struggle. Dancing! and singing women 
elephants, ete, were obtained. On the 16th Tolak K. died in Bengal. 
He was an old servant. On the 20th S‘aid K. was sent off to Behar 
after receiving many instructive advices. On the eve of the 22nd 
there was a feast of reason. Suddenly there were | clouds and 
it came on to rain. H.M. said, “ Be gentle, O rain, nthe not cause 
the dispersion of this spiritual banquet. Soon the air became clear, 
and there was wonderful stillness. papa else it rained 
heavily, but it kept away from the palace. 

At this time H.M. had compassion on the simplicity of M. 
Mogaffar Husain Qandahari. He from self-indulgence and care- 
lessness left his work to greedy oppressors. Several times the 
tenants of his fiefs and some traders came to obtain redress, Ad- 





712 vice had no effect on him. He got disgusted with daily adminis- 


tration and begged permission to go to the Hijaz. It was granted, 
and after some time he repented and sate down in bewilderment. 
On the 24th H.M. recognised his dignity and recalled him, and 
granted him new favours. On the 27th M. Koka produced a 
plank to H.M. and said that at the time of splitting it a green 
animal came out from the middle of it. Shortly afterwards it died. 
In order that it might show how it was he had put it back again. 
H.M. said, when things come to life in an elephant’s tusks, and on 
stones, what is wonderful in their doing so in a plank which is 
somewhat softer, but men are astonished at nothing except what 
they seldom see. On the 31st M. Rustum was sent to the northern 
hills. As Basi and some landholders had wickedly raised the 
head of disobedience, the Mirza was given Pathan (Pathankot) and 
its neighbourhood in fief and sent off there. Agaf K., Hashim Beg 
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account of the insecurity of the roads, that good servant was sent 
off in order to convey the treasure under a proper guard, and also 
to recall the Malwa troops, and to give them counsels. At this rainy 
season, high and low were disquieted by the small amount of rain. 
On the 12th rain fell at the intercession of H.M. and withered hearts 
were refreshed. On this day Muhammad Beg and his son Tahir 
Beg arrived from Persia, and had an audience. ‘Vhey claimed to be 
descended from the »oet Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Muhammad (Hafiz). 
They also knew something about divination (jafar), H.M. thought 
of the expedition to the Deccan and asked (them ?) for an augury. 

This verse came out. 

Verse. 
March, march, march away. 
March for you'll be victorious. 

One! of the occurrences was the mishap of an accident to the 
holy personality. By the divine protection it ended well. On the 
night of the 18th (Amardad, 28th July, 1596) H.M. had a deer- 
fight. Men looked on from a distance.” Suddenly a deer ran and 
butted him with his horns. That athlete seized the horns, and 
though he fell, he did not relinquish his hold. One of the testicles 
was lacerated, and blood flowed. ‘That strong-souled one did not 
regard it but continued to attend to the work of government. On the 
7th day the injury * became serious, and the swelling increased. On 





l See about deer-fights. B. 218. > o} or 
The Iqbalnama puts the occurrence hunt. In the original Faizt ee 
into the 40th year and says it occurred of a deer-fight. The word “night 
ona moonlight night. Cf. B. 221 and shab, does not occur on vps Kase bas 
212 about nocturnal combats. The itis in the B.M. MS. 27,247 and in 


as is also the use of the words stag- 


and many others went to help him. On the 11th Amardaid Ram 
Cand was sent to Berar. When the misbehaviour of the soldiers of 
the south was represented to H.M., and it also. appeared that sort 













special night for such sport was the 
14th of the Mubammadan month, ic. 
the full-moon night, and the 18th 
‘Amardad, 1596, corresponded to about 
the middle of Zi-l-hajjah 1004. 
Faizt Sirhindy, Elliot VI. 181, says 
the occurrence was on 10 Zi-l-q‘ada. 
This was 1004, and corresponds to 
1 SIuly, 15965 Faizgi (Elliot VI. 131) 
seems to put the occurrence into the 


39th year, 1002, but this is an error, 








the 1.0. MS. 286, and so I have in- 
serted it, especially as it is supported 
by the statement in the Iqbalnama. 

2 As dir nagzaragt. But perhaps 
it should be az daur and the meaning 
be that the spectators sate round ina 
circle. 

5 Text dsib-i-aftaba. Aftaba means 
a water-bottle and surely can have 

no application here. On referring 
to BM. MS. 27,247 and to 1.0. 
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account of the diversity of opinion among the physicians, the treat- 
ment was not decided upon, and the pain momentarily increased. 
After much discussion the case was left to Hakim Misri and Hakim 
‘Ali. The application of the medicine was left to the writer of the 
718 book of fortune. Shaikh Bina! aud Shaikh Hansii his son did good . 


consideration the happiness of every one. Such an inquiry cannot 
be considered as retribution, nor as a message of warning, though 
this may not appear so wonderful to those who believe that after the 
body has decayed, the soul assumes fresh forms, As the changes 


one : ? : ¢ in the method of Divine Government are not understood by every 
service in putting on the plasters and in opening and tying the farseeing one—what can be the case with the superficial ?—the 
bandages. Though the illness lasted one month * and twenty-two Ay ¥ searchings of heart diminished somewhat. Apparently (the canse 


days, yet there were twenty-nine days which passed with difficulty. 


: of the accident) was to increase men’s devotion and love. The 
Though out of prudence he every day held public audiences, there 


illness disconcerted small and great, and they wished to give their 


arose great commotion, and the market of strifemongers and busy lives and property in exchange for the world’s lord. 
bodies became brisk. High and low were in a state of consternation, On the 15th Qazi Nir Ullah was sent to make inquiries into 
For seven days he did not go to the privy, and small and great became the tenures (say@rghal)! of the province of Agra, and an order was 
still more discomposed. On the eleventh day leeches were applied, rt given that new land should be given to the necessitous. On the 
and there were signs of improvement. On 24th Shahriyar M. Yasuf 26th H.M. mounted on horseback and gathered delight in Bagh 
K. arrived from Jaunpir, and was exalted by royal favours. On: Diliwez. He spent the night with pleasure in the Deer-house. 
this day Fath Ullah the sharbatddr (butler) was sent to the Deccan, At the end of that day the great lady of the family of chastity, the 
and 500 Ahadis went with him. On 7th Mihr the holy form bathed, mother of Prince Sultan Daniel, died. Next day an old servant of 
and there was a great festival. ’ the harem of fortune died. H.M. after making his supplications to 
God ‘adopted resignation, and begged forgiveness for them. On 
ere: ‘ie the 28th he returned to his palace. On this day the wife of the 
There was a feast such as Prince Royal, who was the daughter of the ruler of Khandes, died. 
The young had not beheld in dreams. % , One of the occurrences was the failure of ‘Isik. When Rajah 714 
; Twas not a feast, but a picture of sky and stars— Man Singh took up his quarters in Ghoraghat after the commence- 
. An assemblage of the beauties of the seven worlds. ment of the rains he fell very ill, and experienced physicians began 
_ There were various forms of liberality and the world had new to despair of his life. ‘Isa and M‘asiim K. Kabali and other scoundrels 
ci + . . came out to fight. They had come to within twelve kos, and the 
ait joy. Many prisoners were released, and ancient desires were : sae wed to give battle. By the wondrous working 
gratified. The attainment of desires increased the thankfulness of Seip animsiata were: prepine es ee ’ 
Y | i “i . of fortune there was little rain and the river fell. With a great 
EUCHRE Pentel eaten utest OL io sbaAdbengieacionsnces, ‘ deal of difficulty they got away, and had much trouble in moving 


“Wheir boats. When the Rajah got well, he sent a choice army 
nder Himmat Singh to punish them. The scoundrels got away 
from the interior of the country and came to Kinara inde, and 
there rested. When the victorious troops approached, some in their 

confusion lost their lives, and much plunder was taken. 
In this year® kitchens were established in every city. There 








“rice” is used there, but the word 


ent-free. B. 268. : 
ass The word is not birinj, but ba-ranj, The 


2 Of, Blliot VI. 94. 
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was a deficiency of rain this year, and high prices threw a world 
into distress. In the beginning of the year a comet (zézudba) 
appeared, and astrologers predicted that there would be dryness and 
scarcity. The gracious sovereign appointed able men to every 
place to give food duly to the necessitous. Petitioners constantly 
came before H.M., and had their desires gratified. Similarly 
numbers of beggars were made over to rich people (khwastaddran.) (?) 
On 2 Abin the solar weighment took place and H.M was 
weighed against twelve articles. Numbers of men had their 
desires gratified. On the 10th, which was a feast day, a Turavi 
farash (carpet-sweeper, ete.) lifted up (barkashid) two camels with 
their loads, and astonished the spectators. On this day Shaha.m 
came from his fief und was exalted by royal favours. { 
‘The idea was that Rustum M. should be sent to guard Gujarot. 
and that Shaham should accompany him as guardian (atdliq) so) at 
Prince Murad might gather enjoyment by the royal favour, ong ve 
near neighbourhood of his son (Rustum). But the idea way” 
carried ont. At this time saffron flowered in Begram.' H.M. v¢ 


ot 
cog- 


nized that that country was suitable for this crop, and sent s: ole 
to Takhta Beg. On the 11th he learnt that they had sprouted endl 
e 


bloomed. On this day M. Yasuf obtained leave to go to Gujarat. 
obtained a fief in that quarter and was sent there in order nee g 
might assist the army of the Deccan. 













certainly lasted longer than th 
some places for it was very 
Kashmir in 1597 when Xavier 
Benedict Goes visited that coun 
along with Akbar in the summer, 
1 Near Kabul. For Takhta 


famine seems to have been a very 
severe one and to have eyen led to 
cannibalism. See Elliot id. 193. 
“The extract there given speaks of its 
lasting 3 or 4 years. The Iqbal- 
writing of the 40th year, says 
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CHAPTER CXXIX. 


SApiq K. 1s vicrorious WITH THE HELP OF THE SHAHINSHAH’S 
FORTUNE, 


When M. ‘Ali Beg Akbar Shahi prevailed, the Nizému-l-Mul- 
kiyaén made in revenge a new plan (paiman). Khudawand K., — 
Hamid K., ‘Abdu-l-fattth, Azhdar K., Jamal K., Dastir K., and 
others collected 10,000 men and nearly eighty elephants, and re- 715 
solved upon battle. Though the imperial troops did not amount to 
3000, yet, on the encouraging words of their general, they set their 
hearts on fighting. In the centre were Sadiq K., Sanwal Das, 
Muhammad Jan Beg, Maulana Mahmidi, and other brave men. In 
the right wing were M. Khan, Saiyid Bayazid, ‘Izzat K., Malik 
Radhan and others. Shah Quli and Tahir Aurganji were on the 
flank, and on the left wing were I‘tibar and others. In the van- 
guard were M. ‘Ali Beg, Dost (s. Sadiq) and others. Mir Husaint and 
others were the archers (uge?garz).! They prepared for battle, 40 
kos from Mahkar, and halted 8 kos from Pathri on the bank of the 
Ban? Ganga. Having that river in front, and a stream behind, they — 


had a strong position for their camp. On 7 Azar, 17 November, 


1596, they drew up their forces and set their hearts on fighting. 
First, Khudawand K. with 5,000 horse and 40 elephants fought in 
the van. M. ‘Ali Beg displayed masterpieces of battle with a few 
men, and defeated them. Dost,’ and Saiyid Lad and Hasan* 
showed valour and fell wounded. The right wing ® on account of — 





area uN 
1 Though this word properly 8 Sadiq’s son, says the Topstn Ras 


means archery, it probably here See B. 357. moe teh 

stands for skirmishers. See Irvine's $ Text Akasan, I follow the Lqbal- 

‘A. of M. 226 and 91. See also nama. ae : 

Timur's Institutes, p- 389, 

2That is, the Godavery- But 

there is also a tributary of the Goda- 
; Pengangs f 
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the numbers of foe turned back without fighting. Sadiq K. was 
keeping the stream in front of him, and observing the jugglery of 
the heavens. A large body of the enemy attacked him. He stood 
firm and used guns and muskets. By the Divine aid victory showed 
her countenance. Many of the wicked (enemy) were killed, and, 
much plunder was obtained. Among this were forty chosen eles 
phants. Of the victorious army none were killed except som, 
obscure men. 

On the 18th Qulij K. came to court. He came to make h 
excuses as he had not managed well in Tirah, and H.M. had n 
approved of him. On the 23rd Husain Beg, S. ‘Umri was sent oft 
Bangash, and the development of that country and the punishme 


of the Tarikis were made over to him. At this time a choice sh 


was made, On the first! occasion there had been much difficulty 
launching on account of the deficiency of water. It occurred t: 
H.M. that it should be built on the top of a large boat which coulc 
earry 15,000 mans and more, and it was easily brought to the station 
It was begun on 24 Tir and finished on the 28th Azar. Its lengtl * 
was 37 yards. Rs. 16,388 were spent on it. It was safely conveyed 
to Bandar Lahari. The spectators were astonished. 

On 5 Dai Mama Agha® died. She was the widow of Shihabu- 
d-din Ahmad K., and had led a good life. As she was related to 
Miriam Makani H.M. went in the morning to her (Miriam-Makani 

"his mother) holy abode and administered consolation. From hence he 
crossed the Ravi and came to the Ahikhana (Deer-Park). He in- 
tended to spend the night there. He®* hurt his hand somewhat, 
and returned to the city. On the 11th he sent Shaham K. back to 
Qanauj and gave him valuable instructions. 


One of the occurrences was the submission of Lacsmi 4 Narain. 





8 Text dast-i-mubarik, “his blessed 
arm,” but the word mubarik does not 


1 T think this must refer to the 
ship that was previously built. See 
ante, occur in the MSS. 

2 The Maasgir calls her Baba, not + CE Gait’s Koc kings of Kama- 
Baba as in B.338. Agha: 1.0.MS, | rapa, J.A S.B. for 1893, p. 284, and 
236 has Papa Agha. We know that Blochmann's contributions. In the 
Shihabu-d-din was related to Ma- Ain, J. IT. 117, it is said that the ruler 
ham Anaga. Apparently he was her of Kite has 1,000 horse and 100,000 
son-in-law, and Mama Agha may have infantry. 
been her daughter. 
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He was the ruler of Kic (Bihar). 


Tt has 4,000 horse, 200,000 infan- 


try, 700 elephants, and one thousand war-boats. It is a populous 


country : 


its length is 200 kos, and its breadth 40 to 100 kos. On 


the east is the river Brahmaputra, on the north is Lower Tibet 
and Assam, and on the south Ghoraghat. On the west is Tirhut. A 
hundred ! years before this a pious woman was praying in the temple 
of Jalpesh ’—which is dedicated to Mahadev—and prayed for a son 
who should become a ruler. By God’s help she became pregnant 
and bore a son. He received the name of Bisa ® and obtained the 


government of that country. 


His grandson Mal Gosain possessed 


much enlightenment, and was adorned with excellent qualities. 
By virtue of spiritual senses he got some idea of the greatness of 
H.M. and composed an address in praise of the Shah-inshah and 
sent it together with choice goods to the sacred court. He always 
gathered auspiciousness by supplications (to Akbar). He lived in a 
disengaged manner, and refrained from marriage, At fifty years of 


age he nominated his brother’s 


son the Patkunwar as his successor, 


His eldest * brother Shukl-gosain expressed a wish that he (Mal Go- 
sain) should marry, and the latter out of love to him consented. He 
had a son to whom he gave the name of Lacmi Narain. When he 





| B.M. MSS. 27247 and Or. 1116 
have 500 years, and the Lucknow ed. 
has 15! The B.M. MSS. also have a 
different reading after the word Jal- 
pesh, to the effect that Jalpesh or 
Jales is the same as Mahadeo in 
India. 

2 Jales in text. See LG. sv. 
Jalpesh. 

8 Bashnu in text. The variant 
Bisii is preferable. See the story in 
Gait, lc. 284, who writes the name as 
Bisa. ‘The Gaur Pasha referred to 
at pp. 291 and 297 seems to be ‘Tsa K. 
and not Daad. 

4 So A. F. says, but the local 
authorities say that Shukl-gosain or 
Sukladhvaj was the younger brother 
and had the title of Sirarat. A. F's 
words might be taken to mean that 








it was Shukl-gosain who married 
and had a son, but ptobably this is 
not the meaning. The Patkumar 
was Raghi Deva. Perhaps we 
should read babuzurg and translate 
“he showed to his elder brother a 
desire to marry, and the latter con- 
sented, The B.M. MSS. and the 
1.0. 286 call the son Lacmi Narain. 
Mal Gosain seems to be another name 
for Narain. With reference to the 
suggestion aboveabout A. B.'s mean- 
ing, it should be observed that the 
words used are “ khwahish-i-kankhu- 
dainamid,” and that these words are 
used at p. 782, line eleven, to mean 
that another person should do a 
thing, e.g. Prince Salim invited, 
Ihwahish namiid, Ganga Rishi to 
yisit Akbar. 
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died, the kingdom came to him (Lacmi Narain). The Patkunwar 
raised the head of rebellion, and by the help of ‘Isa had some suc- 
cess. At this time Lacmi Narain petitioned H.M. and through 
Rajah Man Singh requested that he might be associated with 
eternal dominion. The Rajah (Man Singh) hastened from Salim- 
nagar to Anandapir(?). Lacsmi Narain received him at a distance of 
forty kos. On 13 Dai they embraced on horseback !(?) and there 
was a banquet of friendship. Afterwards the Rajah went to his 
quarters, thinking that he would then treat the chief with honour. 
On the way he observed that the latter was distressed and so he 
dismissed him with respect. After some time he (the chief) gave ® 
his sister to the Rajah. 

The ruler of Kiie did not pay his respects to the Hakim (gover- 
nor) of Bengal, and Sulaiman Kararani proceeded to make war upon 
him, and returned after failure. 

At this time Multan was given in fief to the Khan A‘zim. As he 
wanted to make amends for his former misconduct (in going to Mecca) 
he asked to have a fief near the court. His request was granted. 
On the 26th Rai Rai Singh was admitted to an audience. One of 
his favourite servants practised® oppression. H.M. called for an 
explanation. That wicked one was for some time excluded from 
performing the kornish as he kept the matter concealed and reported 
that the servant had fled. H.M. now remembered his former gra- 
ciousness to him and sent him to the Deccan. Sorath was included 
in his fief with the idea that he might awake from his somnolence, 
Er pnd edeem his misconduct. That slumbrous-witted one remained 
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he was for some time not granted permission to appear at court, 
On this day his bewilderment was forgiven, and he was allowed to 
perform the kornisk. The star of his fortune shone anew. On the 
29th the rank of M. Shahrukh was increased. A grant of land 
(tankhwah) was made to him on the scale! of 5,000 personality and 
half that number of (extra) troopers. Ujjain and other choice 
places of Malwa were taken from Shahbaz K. and included in Shah- 
rukh’s fief. And as he was with the army of the Deccan, Amir Kalan 
Badakhshi was sent (to Malwa) to restrain the agents of the former 
jagirdar (Shahbaz K.). 

At this time each day of the week was assigned to a particular 
task. The sovereign always walked warily and kept an account 
(awaranawisi) of his life. In accordance with the increase of busi- 
ness he every now and then made a fresh division. On 4 Bahman 
he fixed Sunday for the inspection of horses, Monday for the inspec- 
tion of the camels, mules and bullocks. Tuesday for inspecting 
soldiers, Wednesday for the business of the Viziership, Thursday for 
dispensing justice, Friday for receiving the good, Saturday for the 
elephant-stables. The works mentioned were first performed and 
then others were done. On the 5th Rai Rai Singh was sent to the 
Deccan. Perhaps he would make amends for his misconduct and 
get fresh honour. On the 7th Rana Kika® died. Apparently 
Umra, his wicked son, poisoned his food. He had also hurt himself 
in bending a stiff bow. 





1 See Irvine, A. of M., pp. 5, 6; and the famous Rana Pratap or Kika of 
B.238. As Shahrukh’s extra troopers Udaipar. Tod says nothing about 
were half the number of his mansad Umra's poisoning his father, and the 
he belonged to the second class of the story Hy probably quite untrue. a 
§,000division. The jagirs were taken Tqbalnama algo refers 3 eae es ae 
away from Shahbaz as a punishment Tt gives his name ‘a Bae one 
for misbehaviour at Ahmadnagar. Berbaps Shae is ar 
2 "Text Khankar, but it really is _ old Rana. 
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CHAPTER OXXX. 7% 
Viorory or 1He IMPERIALISTS AND DEFEAT OF THE Deccanis. tye 


On account of the affair of Ahmadnagar and the dissensions ! 

(among the imperialists), the Deccanis fell into evil thoughts. They 

did not open their eyes to daily-increasing fortune, and set their 
hearts upon fighting. Prince Sultan Murad formed the idea of 

» giving battle, but the officers were critical and did not agree to this. 
A confidential meeting was held, and they sate down to consider how 
718 things should-be remedied. M. Shahrukh was chosen as the leader, 
and the Khan-khanin obtained leave to command many brave men. 
Treasure, elephants and artillery were also properly arranged for. 
They relied on the Divine aid and drew up in battle array. In the 
centre were M. Shahrukh, the Khan-khanan, M. ‘Ali Beg, S. Daulat, 
I'tibar K., Wafadar K., Afzal Tulakci, Sher Afkan, Mir Sharif Gilani, 
Muhammad K., ‘Ali K., Mir Nigim, Qadir Qulikoka, Islim K., 
Mir Qutb-ud-din, Mir Muhammad Amin Mandiidi, Hazara Beg, Mir 
Tifan, 5 Quit, Sa‘id Gualiyari and others, 
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thn inter of th enemy end tet sear a 

y and their abundant firearms many lost the 
foot at courage. Jagannath with some men, and Rai Durga and 
Raj Singh and other Rajpit leaders, drew their rein and kept their 
ground. The ‘Adilkhanians attacked the ruler of Khandes. He 
stood firm and bravely fell. Thirty-five noted men, and 500 ser- 
vants, gave up their lives in his company. M. Shahrukh, the Khan- 
khanan and M. ‘Ali Beg droye off the enemy in front of them and 
became spectators of the jugglery of fortune, Saiyid Qasim and 
other warriors also prevailed over their opponents. The enemy 
thought that the ruler of Khandes was in the centre and that his 
death involved the defeat of M. Shahrukh and the Khin-khinan. 
On that dark night the opposing forces separated and stood still, 
Both thought' they had won and mounted their horses, Many 
who had fled out of fear returned. ‘The leaders of the army thought 
that Rajah ‘Ali K. had joined the enemy, or had retired. On this 
account they plundered his quarters. Dwarika Dis in the vanguard, 
and Saiyid Jalal on the right wing, nobly played away their brief lives. 
Ram Cand, who had fought strenuously on that day, received twenty 
wounds in Rajah ‘Ali K.’s army and lay on the ground. On that 
night he was mingled with the elect. On the morning he was lifted 
up and taken to a house.* After some days he died. In the morn- 
ing, although the victorious army was 7,000 strong, and the enemy 
25,000, they gave their minds to battle. As the whole night they 
had suffered from thirst they hurried towards*® the river. The 





Sigam. But I do not find this river 
in Hyderabad, and I think that gam 
bardishtand means “they hurried,” 
literally “ lifted their places.” Bloch- 
mann, p. 336, says, Ferishta has 
“near Sipa” but the leading account 
of the battle of AshtY is in Ferishta’s 
description of Akbar's 41st year, and 
1 do not find Stipa mentioned there, 
A. B. 

Darya& si = Su-i-Darya = towards 
the river. (A. Sumpawarvy, Phil. 
Secy.). 


1 It would be better sense if the 
meaning were, both sides doubted if 
they were victorious, and perhaps | 
the words of the original will bear 
this meaning. 

2 Ram Chand was a Chohan, and 
not a Deceani, so it could not be his / 
own house that he was taken to. | 
There is a notice of him in Maasgir 
U. I. 188. 

8 Darya su gam bardashtand. Pro- 
fessor Dowson, Blliot's History of 
India, VI. 96, has made one word of 


sand gam and calls the river—the 
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CHAPTER CXxx, 107 
enemy, who were in two minds, thought of fighting on sceing this Miata da the fe C) 
inopportune movement, but after a short contest they took to flight. had not managed ee oka, was sent off to Kabul. As Qulij K. 
Many of them were slain. Ankas K., Mian Zainu-d-din, Haibat K., thee atten at eZ mee well, this chosen servant was sent 
Sharif K., Sarkash K., Bhilun K., Sarmast K., Rami and other fief, and the iss ee e instructions. Kabul was made his 
leaders of the ‘Adilkhanis were killed. Shamsheru-]-Mulk, *Aziu-l- , @nitho. Gh (letnedarmasy th kernel) to act under his orders. 
Mulk, Dilpat Rai, Yasin K,, Aghdar K., of the Nizamu-l-Mulkis, , place, and H.M. was woiateat eae : a ie Brute weighment took 
were killed. Ikhjis K., Tahir K. and some others of the Qutbu-l- \yrn eieisidicing, end Molantll cpa on articles. There wasa time 
Mulkis were killed. As the victorious troops were wearied with oe s gh and low enjoyed " themselves. 
the long fighting they did not pursue the enemy, but remained } i . a 
where they were and returned thanks. Though the enemy were an oi: ae tee ae of rejoicing, but LO. ae , 


more than 60,000 horse, and the imperial servants 15,000, a great 
victory was obtained by God’s help, and high and low ! were aston- 
ished. Forty chosen elephants and a park of artillery were taken. 43 
720 Next day Rajah ‘Ali was recognised on the battle-field, and his body | 
was taken up. The evil-thoughted and the foolish talkers were | 
ashamed, ‘The understanding of the story of a battle is like that of 
the blind men and the elephant. Every one relates it differently. 
He who knows about both armies is not to be found, and each party \ 
has a confused knowledge. Tt is better to stop contented with what» Ao | 
- 


has been said. ~ 













a 


ae em 








1 Text gawrdn, but the word should beeit™made on the retreat from 
bekiran. ‘he story of the elephants Ahmadnagar by plundering Patri 
and the blind men is a well-known and other places outside of Birar, 
apothegm, and is told in Mill's His- On this account Suhail, who was ears a aa 
tory of India. A. .’s account of the ‘Adil Shah of Bijapar’s general and 

5 should be compared with Fe- was returning from Ahmadnagar— 

‘The ba- rT help Chand 
guls and 
Ashti. On 
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CHAPTER CXXXI. 


BroINNING OF THE 42ND YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT, THR 
YEAR SHAHRIYOR OF THB FOURTH CYCLE. 


The sound of Spring took the world with delight, and the breeze 
of joy brought the disposition of youth; ‘I'he world’s lord (the Sun) 
gave a new form to Divine worship, and by the call to prayer fur- 
nished ornamentation to the Spring. 


Verse. 


Time gave colour and fragrance to Spring. 

It put a nosegay into hand of wish. 

It made over the garden to the night-breeze. 
The plain! of Tibet and the Spring of Kashmir. 


On the eve of Friday, 2 Shaban 1005, 11 March 1597, after the 
passing of 3 hours, 12 minutes, the light-giver of creation arrived at 
the house of his exaltation. ‘The sky rose up to paint and the earth 
sate to be painted. On 6 Farwardin Himmat Singh, the son of Raja 
_ Man Singh, died. He was distinguished for courage and manage- 

4 ment. He died of diarrhoea, and the Kachwaha tribe fell into grief. 














. ‘The affectionateness of H.M. administered balm and produced some 
Yr them. On the 9th, Sadiq K died, After the victory 
; hah e latter com- 





rince Sultan Murad in _ Th 
[i siete his ce. In? every- 
Diar- 
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the face of fortune. Tire seized the preparations for the New Year 
fe “and the flames went from the court-yard to the holy mansion. 
f ntly, a spark from the royal bedchambers set fire to an 
, ,' and then there arose a conflagration. Hfforts were made 
aral days to extinguish the fire. H.M. had no mind this year 
h a feast. His whole idea was to visit Kashmir. A remark- 
ing was that there was a similar fire in the quarters of Prince 


. (in the Deccan). 





qnati = tanbi. See Vullers and 
‘Ajam s.v. Apparently, the 


WOvas a large, temporary build- 


\ n hp on all sides (Elliot VIL, 
re coche Iqbalnama calls it bangah. 


for th-\it fathers have the word 
vis @torium,” and describe it as be- 
,onging to Prince Selim. They say 
the fire extended from it to the 
Palace, and destroyed brick-buildings 
and Akbar's throne. 

2 The fire is described by Faigi 
Sirhinds. He says it began on Sun- 
day 17 Shaban at one watch of the 
day remaining (26 March 1597) in the 
great tents in the courtyard. The 
farashes were atop, and flung them- 
selves down. Akbar was then, ac- 
cording to custom, visiting Khwaja- 
gi Fath Ullah. Maclagan, J.A.S.B. 
for 1896, says the Jesuits’ account is 
that the fire came from heaven. But 
the Annual Letter for 1597 (Naples 
1607), which seems to be the General's 
source, does not say what was the 
origin of the fire, though there is a 
reference to the Divine Providence. 
The words, for which T am indebted 
to my brother, are—" Cum sacro re- 
surgentis Christi die in area quaeest 


ante Regiam, magna procerum manu 


stipatus jnambularet, repentino in- 
cendio, Principis filii tentorium, quod 
pretiosissimé gavi instructum justa 





Regiam obtendabatur, correptum 
est.” Easter Day, 1597, seems to 
have been on 6 April whereas A. F, 
seems to give the date of 26 or 27 
March, Perhaps a difference of 
styles explains the discrepancy. 
General Maclagan says the bad news 
that came was of Murad’s defeat at 
Abmadnagar, but the original letter 
does not mention Murad, and his re- 
pulse belongs to the 40th year, up to 
February 1596, or more than a year 
before the fire. What the letter must 
refer to is the bloody battle, called 
a victory by A. F., of Ashtt of 27 
January 1597 in which Rajah “Ali K. 
and many distinguished officers were 
slain, A. F. refers to the fire as 
“rue” sipand, meaning that it was a 
means of averting the evil eye 
Faigi Sirhind? speaks of the fire as 


‘lasting two days and a night. He 


speaks of it as a very great fire and 
says nothing like it had occurred be- 
fore except once when in M. Kam- 
ran’s time a fire was caused by the 
anger of a darvesh. Here it may be 
noted that Maclagan speaks of the 
church at Lahore’s having been 
opened in September 1597, but what 
the letter says is that Divine service 
was held in it four years previously, 
yiz. on 7 September, 1598. 
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Next day there was an illumination on the nem place, and the a 
feast of the Sharf (culmination) took place. Qulij K. was raised to 
the rank of 4,500, and Ism‘ail Quli to 4,000, M. Jani Beg and Shah 


Beg were raised to 3,500. Far and near, high iyad 
} and | 
suitable favours, : i EF” amy | 

} 


CHAPTER CXXXII. 
TairD ExprpiTion or H.M. to Kasyuin. 


H.M.’s idea was that, before! proceeding to Agra, he should 
first offer up prayers in that land of abundance to the Incomparable 
Creator. As on every other occasion, great and small sought to res- 
train him from this. Some represented that the victorious troops 
were contending with the Deccanis. How then could it be suitable 
for the Shahinshih to march to Kashmir? Though the inward 
vision of the world-adorner had tested them, yet from conventional 
motives he remained silent until, suddenly, the news came of victory. 
This gave support to his design, but still, in order to respect their 
feelings, there was some delay in his departure, and orders were 
given for the celebrations (of the New Year). ‘Those illuminations 
enkindled his wishes, and on the eve of the 21st (Farwardin ‘) after — 
two hours of the evening he set off, and reposed in the Dilawez 5 
Garden, The brows of the foreheads of the hearts of the conven- — 
tional were wrinkled, while the farsighted sate in expectation of the — 
appearance of hidden knowledge. : cen 

One of the occurrences was the sending of Prince Sultan Daniel 
to Allahabad. Inasmuch as the exaltation of dutiful children waters 
the rose-garden of sovereignty, this jewel of the Caliphate was apt oe 
off on ae night. He received the rank of Hafthazari (7,000) both 
personal (za) and in troopers (suwdr). He also received SrsTumext 
Qulij K,, Ism‘ail Quii, Mir Sharif Amuli and LEN oth 
panied him. ‘The first of them was made Atalig. ‘ hey 
sented with robes of honour, choice horses, and had 


ne i re ee 
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increased, ‘The weak in that quarter had new tidings of tranquillity. 
Many valuable counsels were bestowed. A few of them are here 
written down. 


722 First: men should try to clarify their thoughts, and should reduce 


them into action. In eating, clothing, sleeping, and walking, they 
should seek to increase wisdom, and not the fattening of the body, or 
pleasure. In governing, the idea should be to protect the feeble from 
the strong arm of oppression. The improvement of the country and 
the army should be advanced. Company should always be kept 


with the good, for this supplies the material of propriety. The 


showy but inwardly bad should be avoided, for they are the fountain- 
head of everything that is disagreeable. Do not associate with 
praters, loquacious persons, drunkards, foulmouthed persons, buf- 
foons, bad-hearted men, base people, hot-headed persons, the envious, 
the censorious, fluent and ignorant sellers of wisdom, handsome 
youths and young women. For man easily assumes the manners 
of his associates. here are some who though they regard this 
principle in the matter of their companions, do not account of it 
with regard to their servants. ‘They forget that the evil disposition 
of this class is the most extensive in its effects, and that it is from 
them that an evil report rises high. Much inspection is necessary for 
appreciating men. One is life-giving, another is poison. Some are 
like food, and some like medicine. Many wicked, by craft and flat- 
tery, obtain a place in the rank of the good. Many right-thinking 
ones, on account of their silence, their honest speaking, reserve and 
retirement, get the name of evil-doing. Do not turn away from the 





bitter disposition of the truthful, and be not angry with them. Nor 





_ be vexed on account of the superior e 
















ae 
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down and speak of the past as of the present.”! Be slow and pro- 
found in inquiries, and be not satisfied with writings, witnesses and 
oaths. Let varied investigations be made, and consider the lines of 
the forehead. Study the daily doings and manners of your com- 
panions. Be instant in prayer. Do not let reprisals pass beyond 
bounds, and do not attend to such matters when angry or hungry. 
Be not offended by diversity of religion. Struggle hard to sit in 
the shade of ‘‘ peace with all.” Do not stain your soul with revenge. 
Do not take the path of deceit when inflicting retribution. Keep 
secrets to yourself, and except to one or two right-thinking and ee 
found persons do not reveal your thoughts. Do not refer deliberation 
to an unsuitable assemblage. First, inquire separately, and ae in 
full meeting consider what you have investigated. Do not inti 
your (private) adviser. Do not distress the relation, the a 
and the neighbour by angry glances. If a thing can ener 
by kindness, do not have recourse to terror. Do usta the fi 
truction of the fallen, nor follow up the flying. Do* not open e 
lips to utter oaths. Receive warning * from others, not from oneself. 
a i hing of the world learns 
Whoever gathers wisdom from the teaching ee 
ithout the learner’s pain. Forget not any one who does you ser 
vi it. Postpone not to the morrow the 
ice, and strive to recompense if. fF ostpon' 
‘ae ternal life. Keep aloof 
work of to-day. Reckon a good name as eternal lt is 
‘esting, and toying, especially with one who is higher (or o ; 
| eataea 7 h r ancestors practised this, somewhat in ~ 
than yourself. Though ou aid nob inte eae 
drive away melancholy, yet they di 
ee 1d, and to neglect duties. Be not arrogant to 
to make the heart cold, - pe aiken 
n . 
Bonen! Sagvegegaet i ee Commit the first to the brave 
ms : : 
OE aaa ted and right-acting. 
d to the contente: : 
and frank-hearted, and the a he Saas ee ae 
i t{ name by a 
Soldiers get a grea 


master; ~nd, ove to er ¢ i ; 4th, iXpe- 

ti 2nd L to th i omrades ; 8rd, Obedience ; ly B 

rience. lways looks after the pay, the arms 
* 


‘The general is famed who a a De 
and the hee of his followers, and who is always prepare 





is very obscure. i 
aE. i ares e Dabs from the use of ye ae a 
“ ae ian fue in the sense of ordeal. See sth Haare 2, 
ae That is, instead of learning from your own mis! ) 
a 


others. 
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wins their hearts by gifts and honours, and looks after the survivors 
of deceased soldiers. Nor does he lay hands on their properties, 
He is not lulled to sleep by success, and does not cast away cau- 
tion at the time of action. He spends less than he receives. He 
consumes one portion, distributes another, and something he accumu- 
lates. He does not give himself up to intoxicants, nor is he devoted 
to hunting. He does not neglect secret inquiries, Especially does 
he seek information about those near to him and! about the thoughts 
of enemies. In every’ business he employs some men who are un- 
known to one another, and he himself weighs their reports. If he 
cannot do so, he refers it to a truthful and abstinent master of peace 
with all. Otherwise he prosecutes his inquiries still further. 

On 1 Ardibihisht 8. Ziya-ullah * left the world. He was the son 
of S. Muhammad Ghans and had gathered some traditionary know- 
ledge. He was familiar with Siifi language. On the 6th the august 
retinue arrived at Amnabad, and the hidden knowledge of H.M. 
became again impressed on high and low. Inasmuch as the moun- 
tain air of Kashmir, and the difficulty and delay in crossing into it 
excite the tranquil,—not to speak of the base and light-headed,—a 
low-born* person by name Jamil mixed himself up in that country 
with the Aimaqs of Badakhshan and passed himself off as ‘Umr S., 
the son of M. Sulaiman. ‘The Mirzi when he was in distress in 
Hissir had a son by a girl and gave him this name. When he (the 

. son) came away from there, he passed to Uzbeg K., the cousin of 
‘Abdullah K., and died. It is said that narrow-minded, envious 
people put him to death, while others say that he died of smallpox. 
Others said that he was still alive. That trickster resolved on making 
a commotion and men | 
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that a thousand Badakhshis and many Kashmiris joined him. The 
veil had not been removed from over his actions when the reports 724 
of the august standards rose high. Some of those who knew the 
secret, arrested him and brought him to Muhammad Quli Beg, and 
he was conveyed to this stage (Amnabad), There he received his 
deserts. If H.M. had not made his expedition there wonld have 
been a great commotion, and many would have suffered. The eyes 
of vision of the superficial but well-intentioned were opened, and 
they who had controverted the expedition sank their heads in the 
collar of shame. On the 9th Khudiwand K. Deccani, from his own 
self-will, retired. When in the fight with Sadiq K. he was dis- 
graced and failed, he thought of entering into service, and joined 
Sher Khwaja. Soon afterwards he separated from him. Then a 
star of guidance, through the instrumentality of M. ‘Ali Beg Akbar- 
shihi, brought him into the service of the prince. Inasmuch as he 
had not a strong thread of moderation, and his arrogance increased 
daily, he, in the same year and month, took to flight. On the 16th, 
Jagat Singh, the son of Rajah Man Singh, was sent to the northern 
hil's. Owing to the mismanagement of Rustum M. and Asaf K. 
expandesz 3slay in the work, and Basi made Mau strong, and be- 
cast of @g “@¢yyus, H.M. summoned the Mirai to his side when he 
was at the Cimab, and sent that choice servant in charge of the 
soldiers. On the 18th he arrived, hunting by the way, at the town 
of Gujrat—which had been recently founded by his orders. He 
his pleasant city. On the 19th M. Yusuf K. 
was appointed Ataliq of Prince Sultan Murad. The mystery-seeing 
sovereign had given him a fief in Gujarat (the province) a the pre- 
vious year, and had sent him there. When Sadiq K. died, he was 
raised to this high position, and an order was given that he should 
join the Prince quickly, and do what was necessary for itis times. 
One of the occurrences was the defeat of the Patkunwar. 
When" Tiacsmi Narain, the ruler of Koc, submitted himself, and Nie 
exalted, envy made his competitor mad. uh collected au Bere 
took possession of some territory. baa Narotn RES ae a 
fortress and begged the help of Rajah Man Singh. A chosen force 


rested for a while in t 








1 The Raght Rai of Mr. Gait’s 
paper (J. .A.S.B. for 1893), and Raghiv 
136 


Deva of the Hayagriva temple-in- 
eription, Gait 295. 
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under the command of Jajhar K. and Fath K. Sir hastened to the 
spot. On the 22nd Ardibihisht (8 May 1597) they arrived there 
and after a great contest defeated (the Patkunwar). Many were 
killed, and many were made prisoners, and much plunder was ob- 
tained. On the 23rd the august standards reached Bhimbhar, and 
the quarters of Mir Murad the local fief-holder were brightened by 
the advent of H.M. The victorious troops were divided into ten 
sections. Ist, H.M. with some special men. 2nd, the ladies of the 
harem ; and the writer was, with some men, put in charge of this 


725 party. 8rd, the Prince-Royal and his men. The other seven were the 


guards for each day (of the week). On Ist Khurdad, 11 May 1597, 
the first defile was surmounted. On the 6th (Khurdad), which was 
the day of Jashn,' the halt was made at Rajauri, and the Prince 
came to the presence without permission. On the route some impro- 
priety ® occurred, and for a while he was in disgrace and not allowed 
to pay his respects. The writer of the jewelled book was sent for in 
order that he might inquire into the matter. On account of the 
exceeding love of the world’s lord and the contrition of the nursling 
of dominion he (Salim) was pardoned. 

On this day it was represented to H.M. that Khwajaréountry 
Ullah had misbehaved in the matter of guarding the road, aJmr Sat 
one of the Prince-Royal’s servants had been killed. H.M. sent him 
(Fath Ullah) to the Prince in order that he might be punished. 
The latter was delighted at this graciousness and treated him with 
favour and sent him back to service. On the 8th the Prince obtained 
permission to proceed * as before, and the writer was also appointed 





1 The 6th Khurdad is called Jashn. 
The Iqbalnama seems to take the 
rd as meaning a feast and says 
bar’s weighment took p 1 
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to this service On the 11th H.M. marched from Pustiana, and 
crossed the Pir Panjal, cutting and treading down the snow. A 
halt was made in Nari Barari at the lodging which Muhammad Quli 
Beg had prepared. 

In this year the commotion of Bahadur ceased. He was the 
son of Mozaffar Gujriti. When the latter died in failure, his son 
took shelter with Tiwari,! and he hid him and supported him. At 
the time when many of the fief-holders were serving the Prince in 
the South, Bahadur raised the head of sedition. Base, fly-like crea- 
tures joined him, and the town of Dandiiqa was plundered. Rajah 
Siraj Singh and some men took the resolution of fighting. On this 
day the troops were drawn up on both sides and there was some 
fighting among the skirmishers. By the good fortune of the Shah- 
inshah that rebel was put to flight. 

On the 14th, great Passes were traversed and H.M. halted at 
Hirapir. From this stage he went on to behold the spectacle of the 
Spring in Jamal Nagari,” and an order was given that the camp 
should keep the high road and enter the city. In old times this 
was a capital, and its ruin told an instructive tale. The plain 
expanded the melancholy heart. According to orders this hum- 
blest of individuals came to this pleasant place from Hirapar, and 
was exalted by performing the prostration at the holy ‘threslels 
On the 19th H.M. spread out his tent in Punj Brara® (Bij-Bohare), 
The ladies joined him here. Near this pints M. Yisuf K. ih 
thought of making a city on the top of aridge. H.M. bere ak 
spot, and gave it the name of Akbarnagar, and made over the es 





Faizi Sirhindi who says Akbar 


ri Tarw ary, the 
t The Iqbalndms has "ery arrived there on the 17th (Shawal). 


ruler of Rajpipla, and says Mogaffar 
left in his charge a son and iva 
daughters. Bahadar lived into 
Jahangir’s reign and died a natural 
death in 1614. Elliott VI. 340, 
Tuzuk J. translation, 274. 

2 This is the name ofa Bina but 
T do not find the name a Stein or 
elsewhere. ‘The Iqbalnama has 
Jamalnagari as the name of a place, 
and it is mentioned as such by 


He adds that many men suffered 
from asthma here. Perhaps it is 
the burned city of Narapira referred 
to by Stein, p- 172, J.A.S.B.  Akbar- 
nagar may have been built on the 
Cakradhara “ Udar.” 

8 The Vijayesvara or Vijabror of 
Stein. It is w famous place of pil- 


grimage. 
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lishing of it to Muhammad Quli Beg. At this stage the Prince- 
Royal performed the kornish. On the 23rd he proceeded with some 
intimates up the river and first halted at Anca.! From there he 
726 went to Machi*® Bhavan and enjoyed himself and then took boat 
near Khanpul.* On both banks there were delightful meadows. 

H.M. enjoyed the pleasures of hunting. 
One of the occurrences was the taking of the fort of Mau 
Rojab Bast, on account of ill fortune and the strength of the aie 
tion, took the road of ingratitude. He won over many proprietors 
to his side, When the victorious troops proceeded there, some thro 
holders separated (from Basi) and joined them. ‘That turbulent one 
entered the difficult fortress, ‘The victorious troops invested it, but 
interested motives withheld them from prosecuting the ee 
When, by orders, M. Rustum set off for the court, the other servants 
7 ipod a compact of concord and addressed the foot of resolution to 
ie service. For two months great valour was displayed. In one place 
was Asaf K. with a number of strenuous men; on another was 
Tash Beg K. with some brave men, Hashim Beg was there with 
some noted men and Muhammad K. with a party of servants. On 
the 24th that slumbrous-witted one came out and took shelter in 
icther strong Place. The imperial servants took the fort and 
ee the dwellings. They burnt his house and home. On the 
at Me batncat homage near Pampir,* and was exalted by 
nant A ours. As re cone encamped near Koh-i-Soli- 





Lake. From there he went to 


m 7 
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the shadow of his fortune on the city of Nagarnagar.! Near Srinagar 
there is a high hill, and there is a large reservoir (abgirz) near it. 
The far-seeing prince had chosen this place as the site of a city, and 
M. Yisuf K. had, under his orders, peopled it. He built some resi- 
dences and laid the foundation of an earthen wall. Suitable quar- | 
ters were also provided for the soldiers. H.M. took up his abode in | 
the quarters of Muhammad Quli Beg on the banks of the lake. An 
order was given that the fort should be made of stone. Hvery por- 
tion of the work was assigned to an officer, On this day it was 
shown how the commotion of that native of Ghor (ghorizada)* had 
arisen, and how it had been quelled by the report of the august 
expedition. He who had delivered him up received the reward of 
his good service. It also appeared that much evil had been caused 
by the tyrrany of the fief-holders. In their ignorance of affairs they 
demanded the whole rent in money and sought for gold and silver 
from that country which was regulated by the division of crops. 
HM. made remittances to crowds of men, and established choice 
The oppressors received their punishment. And kind- 
ness was shown to the injured cultivators. The whole country was 
divided into fourteen portions, and to each of these two bitikets 
an Indian and the other a Persian, were sent so 
ement-papers (kham kaghaz) of 727 
the extent of the cultivated and 


regulations. 


(accountants), one 
that they might study the settl 
every ® village and might ascertain 








2 Perhaps it means “Jow-born” 


pal raparvat and the hill é ‘ 
Freaceranc irs or it may mean “untimely born 


Sarika of Stein, pp- 147, 148, the 
Hari Parbat or “Fort Hill” of the and be connected with ghaura. See 


LG. The hill is on the northern Baday dni's IL. 379 where the word 


Qazi ‘Ali took re 
- Nagarnagar in July 


outskirts of the city and about 250 ghaura, an immature grape, 1S used 


feet high, and crowned by the fort: 
‘Whe date given in the LG. is wrong. 
The wall was built in 1597 appa- 
rently and the Fort still later accord- 
ing to Stein. ‘Atall events the stone 
buildings of the Fort appear to have 
been erected in 1597, though evi- 
dently something had been done _ 
M. Yasut K.’s time, and we ea 
from p. 618 that Husain Beg an 
fuge in the fort of 
uly 1592. 





with reference to Murad. 

8 Text har da “of both,” but the 
1.0. MSS. have har dik and I think 
that the reading must be har dih ov 
har dik and not har dit. Evidently 
Chalmers also read har dih for he 
translates “to read all the docu- 
ments of each village.” The two 
bitikeIs were appointed to be a 
check on one another, or in order to 
get through the work, but I dont 
think they were to make out two sels 
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uncultivated land, and of the collections, and might reckon one half 
of the produce as the share of the ruler,! and return any excess. 
Though they (the fief-holders?) always spoke about three heaps 2 
(of produce), yet they claimed the third share of the tenant’s uncul- 
tivated land. An arrangement was made for cultivated and uncul- 
tivated land. When the settlement was for more than ten years, 
one-sixth share was taken for the first year, one-fourth for the 


second, one-third for the third, and one-half for the fourth. 


When 


the settlement was for from ten to four years, one-fifth was the share 
for the first year, one-third for the second, and the usual rate (one- 





of papers, and the kha@m kaghaz must, 
I think, have been the settlement- 
papers already drawn up, and not 
those which the two accountants 
were to prepare. 

1 Farmandiht. | Here I suppose it 
would mean the fief-holder to whom 
Government had transferred its 
rights. 

2 The word “three” does not 
occur in text nor in the MSS. In 
text the words are hamwdara toda 
nam bar nihand. 1.0. MS, 236 and 
Mr. Irvine's MS. have biida for toda 
and perhaps this is the true reading. 
I have inserted the word “three” 
because I think that the passage is 





















shoul be 


effect. If biida be the true reading, 
then the meaning would seem to 
be, “Though they professed to go by 
‘actuals’ yet they wanted to take 
even the one-third of the husband- 
man when nothing had been pro- 
duced.” Perhaps hamwdara does 
not mean here “continually” but 
“even, equal,” and the translation of 
hamwara tiida should be “ equal 
heaps.” The author of the Iqbal- 
nama avoids going into particulars, 
and says it was Abul Fazl who, under 
orders from Akbar, put matters to 
rights. Apparently the settlement 
in force in the 42nd year was the 
one made by Asaf K. in the 39th 
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half) for the third. (When the settlement was) for from four to two 
years the share was one-third for the first year, and for the second 
one-half. In a short time great comfort was produced, 

On account! of the deficiency of rain and the dispersal of the 
husbandmen, prices became somewhat high. Though by the coming 
of the victorious army the scarcity was increased, yet the Shahin- 
shih’s graciousness provided a remedy. By his orders twelve places 
were prepared in the city for the feeding of great and small (i.e. 
young andold). Every Sunday a general proclamation was made in 
the ‘Idgah, and some went from the palace and bestowed food and pre- 
sents onthe applicants. Highty thousand necessitous persons—more 
or less—received their hearts’ desires. A great many persons also got 
their livelihood by the building of the fort. By means of the pay for 
their labour they were brought out from the straits of want At 
this time some attention was paid to miscellaneous imposts. Fifty- 
five censurable customs were abolished. The husbandmen for a long 
time paid® these, and until the order of remission took pffeot they 
did not believe in it (the abolition). The case ® of the saffron is one 
The Government share of the produce was divided among 


f these. 
i -people and the husbandmen to be cleaned. Though out 


the bazaar 





236 seems to have tash@ buds, and 
Thave adopted this. But what we 
should expect to find would be khalis 
“pure” which oceurs in the Ain, B. 
84. I now suggest the Arabic word 
watarat instead of wutarah. This 
would mean choicest (saffron), At 
p. 7844.2, says that owing to Akbar's 
abolition of forced labour two strs of 


1 From the accounts of Xavier 
and others it appears that the famine 


ery severe. 
“reall basan-i-sabiq, but the MSS. 
have basdn-i-mal. 
3 A. F., as usual, writes obscurely. 
Fortunately the passage is elucidated 
by the account. of the saffron-culti- 


i d J. 1. : 
Laan e eae v1 "975, the dried saffron were obtained from 
857. See also ‘ 


a ight traks instead of from 
1 he Iqbal- seven or eig 
in octane ne fant eleven or thirteen as penuh Pos- 
ri, i i | 

nama i Seay account that sibly the is oc eet 
appear * e of paying for the labour and the hyp! en oe 
the ae the saffron by barter, eet ov 
in cleant aah in his would then be, »Gove : 
viz. by salt, Se her force tan re = | va m 
the hhewshie Lights affron 
es the words w tarah Fyed) stance of this, saffron 
h I do nob understand. 1.0. MS. 
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of eleven fraks, one was given as wages, yet two s7rs of dried saffron 
and buds (?) were exacted, and there was great loss, especially in the 
time of rain. It was also an old custom that the cultivator should 
cut and bring some wood from a distance. Otherwise they lost their 
pay. Similarly they took money from the carpenter, the weaver 
and other workmen. On 2 Tir H.M. went to see the new quarters. 
-M. Yisuf K. had put up beautiful buildings on the top of a small 
hill near Nagarnagar for the repose of H.M. On the 6th he went to 
Shihabii-d-din-pir, and from there he proceeded to Lain Lanka.! 
When he came to the lake there were high waves, the boat was 
taken to the bank and he rested by the skirt of the mountain. In 
the morning he went to that charming spot, and got new enlighten- 
ment, On the 9th something improper happened on the part of the 
Prince-Royal while he was traversing that great lake. Khwaja Bhil 
got angry ® and conveyed a message from the Shahinshih. The 
? Prince was angry at his rude words, and the gracious sovereign 

consoled him by cutting the tip of his (the Khwaja’s) tongue. 
728 Meanwhile, by orders of the Shahinshah, a ghrib® (vessel) such as 
those used at sea, was prepared. High and low were astonished, 
and on the 20th he sate in it and witnessed the spectacle of the river 
Behat (Jhelam). 

One of the occurrences was the taking of Bandhi.* As increase 
of territory and wealth augments H.M.’s devotions and he makes suc- 
cess instrumen| for the spiritual world, all kinds of 
accomplished by former rulers 
yy his servants. 
: of this. 
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the east of it for sixty kos, and then comes the land of other Rajahs 
wits are to some extent submissive to him. Then comes the terri- 
tories of Sarguja and Rohtas. On the west it extends for twelve 
kos and there are the lands of other zamindars who are in a manner 
subject to him. After that comes the land of Gadha. On the north 
are the Ganges and the Jumna. The territory extends in this direc- 
tion for sixty kos and joins the province of Allahabad. On the south 
it extends for sixteen kos, and then comes the territory of Gadhia. 
Between the south and east (i.e. to the S.B.) is Rantambhir after 
45 kos. To the N.E. it extends for 70 kos and then comes the pro- 
vince of Allahabad. ‘To the N.W. it extends for 50 kos and adjoins 
Fort Kalinjar. To the S.W. it extends for 25 kos and then is the 
territory of Gadha. ‘The difficulties in the taking of this fort cannot 
be described. It is surrounded by low hills, whose vallies extend for 
eight kos, and whose high lands extend for more than 1} kos. On 
three sides it has hills close to it. On the N. it is surrounded by a 
stone wall, ‘The first gate is called Ganeshpir. Near it is a large 
reservoir. The second gate is Hindalipir; the third, Kampir ; the 
fourth, Harharpir. Inside are the Rajah’s quarters. The fort is 
an ancient building and has four fine old walls, and a charming 
lake. Inside is a large temple. Round about are the houses of the 
kinsmen and dependents. No ruler had laid hands on it. Sultan 
¢Alau-d-din had the idea of doing so, and spent much treasure on 
and many lives were lost, but he was unsuccessful. 
At this time, by H.M.’s fortune, it was conquered with little trouble. 
When the garrison sent the young ruler to court, their idea waa 
that they would put off an expedition against the fort by soattering 
gold. The acute sovereign did not accept the words of the bribe- 
takers and issued an order to the effect that the rule of senvioe was 
that the fort must once be delivered up in order that it might e 
wing to somnolence of intellect, and the strength o 
the fort, the good advice was not received and they resolved ig 
Rai Patr Das exerted himself, and liberality was made 
up the fort. After severe engagements its 
d and in an auspicious hour the fort was m- 
enty days the garrison, or 22 Tir, 
ount of want of provisions, and the 


the enterprise, 


given back. O 


contumacy. 
the key for delivering 
country was conquere 


vested. After eight months tw! 


uly 1597, came to terms on acc ; 
a ee ae Much plunder was obtained. 
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729 On 4 Amardad a son was born in the harem of Prince Sultan 
Daniel by the daughter of Qulij K., and soon departed to the other 
world, 

One of the occurrences was the appearance of a rainbow (qaus 
quzah) ' on the night of the the 5th (Amardad). On the night (shab) 
of 13 Zi-l-hajja, 18 July 1597, in the city of Srinagar there was 
a feast of enlightenment. At the third pahar in the eastern heaven 
a rainbow—which the Persians call the two-coloured Be aepoared. 
The variety of its colours was less than that of one (rainbow) ih 
appears in the day. Though some think that the rainbow appertains 
solely to the day, they are without special knowledge. Some etalon 
allow that it is also produced by the rays of the moon, and that it 
ne not acquire so many colours (as the solar rainbow). Maulana 
S‘aidu-d-din * Taftazani writes, ‘ In the year 763 (1862) io Turkistan 
oe the opposite direction from the moon, I saw an appearance like ‘ 
rainbow, but it had not the permanency and the bright colour of 
that.” On the 8th,° in the same city, after a watch of ‘the day had 
elapsed, a halo round the sun (tufawa) showed itself for two hours 
The Indian sages did not think it auspicious, and directed the hee 

towards kindness to the needy. H.M. gave large bounties to the 
needy, and won over hearts. 
_ Though the present work does net deal with the causes of those 
two henomena, and though it is treated of in cyclopaedias (farhang 
), yet the o tion of t leads me, nolens volens, to say 
the perception of the in- 
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{Here follow about two payes of disquisition on the subject of 
rainbows and halos. They are probably borrowed from some astrono- 
mer, and are difficult of translation. I think, I may neglect them). 

On the 12th (Amardad) a piece of stone was shown to H.M. 
There appeared to be some water inside of it, and the spectators 
were astonished. Some Persians who were present represented that 
they had broken a stone in ‘Iraq and that a frog! had come out of it. 

Next morning a Turkish rope-dancer appeared and gave a won- 
derful exhibition. On the 16th Sang* Panwar died. He was a 
noted Rajpit. His survivors were comforted by royal favours, 

At this time the ambassadors to ‘Tibet were sent off, At the 
time that the royal standards came to Kashmir, it had been intended 
that an army should be sent to conquer that country. As, owing to 
the scarcity of the year, it was difficult to provide the soldiers with 
forty days’ provisions, and as H.M. wished to convey counsels, the 
design was not carried out. Umed ‘Ali Jolak, Talib Isfahant, and 
Muhammad Husain Kashmiri were sent to ‘Ali Zad, the ruler of 
Little Tibet, and Ayib Beg, Salim Kashghari, ‘Abdu-l-Karim Kash- 
miri were sent to Kokaltash Kaliya, the ruler of Great Tibet. Raja 

ef of that kingdom, had on account of his 


Rai, the commander-in-chi 
wealth become somewhat rebellious, and the ruler of the country had 
collected an army and deprived him of his fiefs. ‘Chat rebel had gone 


; -. time ‘Ali Zad rose up to avenge him (2) 
to vagabondage. At this time ‘A’ é 
= ee guidance and wickedness he was successful and made 
f Great Tibet) prisoner, and proceeded to his dwelling- 


Date He also took much territory 
thered abundant moneys: e also to’ 2 
Be hte ival of the sublime army he made 


On hearing the report of the arr 


the above-named (Kokaltash)—w : 
rulers—ruler and returned. An ambassador was also sent to Kash 


ghar When ‘Abdu-l-Karim died, and Muhammad ° ie (his eae 7132 
acc ruler of that country, it appeared that he wished to suppl- 


hho was descended from former 





Punwar (Powar) of the Ain, B. 526 
‘The text has Banwar- 
3 See ante, p. 556. 


1 Waxagi. Text wrongly has 


ara: : 4 
ue Bridently this is the Sangah 
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cate the sublime court. He had sent Shah Muhammad! with valu- 
able gifts. On the way he was robbed, and out of simplicity and 
shame he went off to the Hijiz. At this time he came and was 
exalted by paying homage. He related his adventures. On the 
20th he was sent back after being treated with favours. M. Ibra- 
him Andijani was sent with counsels, and some choice goods were 
made over to Fatta® Ha (?). H.M.’s idea was that the ambassador 
would proceed to Khata (China) as for a long time there had been 
no news of that country, nor was it known who ruled it. H.M. also 
wished to know with whom he was at war, and what degree of en- 
lightenment and sense of justice he possessed, what kind of know- 
Jedge was current, who among the ascetics had a lamp of guidance, 
who was supreme for science? An order was given that these ques- 
tions should be put to the ruler of Kashghar, and that an answer should 
be brought. On the 21st Ganga Rishi presented himself at the assem- 
bly of the Justice of God (Akbar). He is one of the great Rishis, and 
the people of Kashmir regard him as a saint. The Prince -Royal 
invited him to come, and that seeker after God came from a wish to 
see the Shahinshah. On seeing him, he received fresh enlighten- 
ment. At this time Shahbaz K. came to court, and was not admit- 
ted to the kornish. When Ram Cand was sent to recall the Malwa 
soldiers, he, of necessity, returned with M. Shahrukh. Near Bur- 
hanpir he learnt that the Prince (Murad) had taken some of his 
fiefs and given them to others, and that there had been a fight with 
the agents, and that some had fallen on both sides. His distress 
inereased, and he stopped going further. He sent M. Shahrukh 
and the rest of the soldiers to the Deccan with Ram Cand and turned 
back himself (?), For some time he remained , waiting for 
Ram Cand. When the latter died, he w 
was kept in disgrace and not allowed an audien 
clear that his coming was unayi e, he 

to make the kornish. At this | 
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One of the chief causes of the ruin of this country was that among 
the fief-holders there was no great officer whose opinion might be 
followed by all. For this reason he was sent for from the northern 
hills. On the 31st he was exalted by doing homage, and the charge 
of the country was entrusted to him. On 2 Shahriyiir there was a 
grand display of lamps. It is an old custom in that country. On 
the night of the 13th Bhadin, according to the calculation of the 
bright! fortnight (Shuklpacha), high and low lighted lamps, and 
implored blessings. They related that the river Behat—which flows 
through the city—was born on this day, and in thanks therefor 
they held a feast. On this account an order was given that the 
royal servants should light lamps on boats* and ws the haul of the ; 
lake and the top of the hill. ‘There was a glorious lamination and 73 
men who had seen the world were astonished. On this day a eee 
ful palace was completed by the Ghalinebans orders. a oo re 
miri tongue it was called Lari. On the 6th H.M. had ne ee 
and there was rejoicing. On the 13th it appeared thie ee vA as 
had out of sensuality stained the skirt of the chastity o ee ; 
He was castrated, and though he got a little better, he ie ie : Ef 
One of the occurrences was the death of Durjan re : ee 
Lacmi Narain became successful by the mee ian Ge 
; imi sted an army and s 
a ppp eee Man Stag sent off a fords by lend, 
Debs some men by the river under command Be ere 
h in order that the houses of the proprietors me ae 
. i uce great injury, one 

Sate eee ee stems to those men. On 
double-faced a _aetechment plundered many places, and made an 
the 25th the Tver aba Six koa froin Bikrampir ‘Isa and 
expedition against Katrabu. ber of war-boats. They surrounded 
M‘agiim arrived with a large num 


the river detachment and after a hard contest the leader (Durjan) and 


Me 1 
oldiers vi in of their lives. Some men we! 
many §' i deli ered up the coin = 


from the increase of 


Sing 
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made prisoners, and some escaped. Though there was a disaster, yet 
the ruler of Koc was saved from injury. ‘Isa, from farsightedness, 
had recourse to blandishments and sent back his prisoners. 

On 11 Mihr after 3 hours and 4 seconds a daughter was born in 
the harem of the Prince-Royal by the daughter of the Mota Rajah, 
It is hoped that she will become a great lady. On the 20th H.M. 
entered the Behat through the Dal lake, and from thence proceeded 
to Shihabu-d-dinpir, where he spent the night. Next morning 
he hunted and crossed over to Zain Lanka, returning at night to 
Shihabu-d-dinpir. Next day he visited the Lar! valley where the 
wonders of autumn surprised the critical. He received much plea- 
sure and returned to Nagnagar. The varied colours of the season 
of the fall of the leaf in this country put to shame the Spring of 
many other places. Especially the apple, the peach, the vine and 
the plane (chindr) tree. 

Verse. 
The beauty of decay was not seen save here. 
The pomp of Autumn was more full of colour than the Spring. 























1 J, 11, 368. It is there described as bordering on Great Tibet. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIII. 


ReturN OF THE AUGUST sTANDARDS ‘to [NDIA AND THE ARRIVAL AT 
Lanore. 


H.M. enjoyed himself for three months and twenty-nine days 


in this country. When the rainy season occurred, it rained here 7134 


also. ‘The sovereiyn had varied pleasures and accomplished his 
devotions to God. His idea was to spend the winter in this delight- 
ful locality, but from the beginning of Mihr (10 September) it be- 
came very cold. ‘The inhabitants of hot countries became somewhat 
inconvenienced, and out of graciousness, H.M. announced that his 
of remaining was abandoned. He resolved on going to India 
al, after he had seen the sight of the 
He gave money to the officers in order 


design 
by the old route of Pirpan} 
saffron '-beds (in Panpir). 
that they might make fitting preparations at avery stage. On the 
25th (Mihr= about 5 October) he embarked wee boat and pro- 
ceeded towards the exhibition, on his way to India. Next morning 
he arrived at the saffron-fields. He stayed there pore days, and 
every day the flowers were harvested. They * were divided ia 
the officers in order that they might superintend the cleaning. At 
the time when the peasants were impressed for this bea ee 
deficiency (in produce) was punished (?), two strs were Co) is ae 
eleven, and occasionally, from thirteen traks. re ‘i eS 
yemission (by Akbar) the same pak nO baie 
dt i one 
“el hie capa aer oe pest nor did the rain do any 
M. had enjoyed the sight, he resumed his journey 
ed at Khanpar. Next morning the solar ween 
and he was weighed against twelve articles. 
tion of liberality, and a world enjoyed success. 


harm. When H. 
on 3 Aban and halt 
ment took place, 


-3 GE, the account given by Paigt 


, 122 and 
i Sirhindi. 
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At this stage the troops were divided, and the rules for traversing 
the mountains laid down. ‘he Prince-Royal took leave as he was 
to be the last this time. Up to Pushiana! the ladies accompanied. 
On the 9th H.M. himself set out, and on this day Asaf K. returned. 
On the way there fell some snow and rain, but afterwards it became 
fine. On the 15th he descended from Bhimbhar to Akbarabad, and 
crowds of men enjoyed themselves. On the 19th at Gujrat, Maqsid 
Beg, the paternal uncle of Agaf K., arrived from Persia and was 
admitted to an andience. On the 22nd he mounted an elephant 
and crossed the Chinab while the army crossed by a bridge. He 
hunted® at Gnjrat, Daulatabad and Hafigabad. On 3 Azar, 13th or 
14th November 1597, he arrived at Lahore. He spent one month 
and ten days on the road, and there were 27 marches. He reposed 
in the new palace and engaged in returning thanks to God. By his 
orders the Daulatkhana (hall of audience) and some sacred buildings 
which had been injured by the fire had been rebuilt. 

One grievous occurrence was the death of Sultan Rustum, 
the son of Prince Sultan Murad. The affectionate sovereign loved 
grand-children more than sons, and he (Rustum) was habituated to 
exalted love so that the counsels ® of father or mother did not be- 
come the vesture of his heart. From the beginning of discretion he 
was indignant at anything improper and any excess of anger made 
him ill. Great endeayours were made to guard his soul, and the 
noble * lady of the auspicious family cherished him with much affec- 
tion. Though his age was (only) nine years, three months and five 
days by the solar calendar, yet he possessed the wisdom of mature 
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ran; The light of intelligence shone from his brow, and his be- 
haviour showed nobility of nature. On the night of the 7th (azar = 
November), after one watch, his stomach became disordered, and he 
grew delirious. On the 9th, at the third watch of Sunday, this 
nosegay of intelligence faded, and a world was plunged into sorrow. 


Verse. 


The worthless, love-severing world is for the base ; 

Yea, ’tis so that you may not cleave to it, or be oblivious. 
Many musky tresses has it laid in the navel ! of the dust ; 
Many rose-like (gul) faces has it veiled in clay (gil). 


Small and great uttered cries of grief, and there was universal 
weeping. What can be written of the faithlessness of fortune, and 
the jugglery of the spheres? And why should anything be written ? 
For this is to measure water in a sieve, and to catch wind in a net. 
In this sorrow the wisdom of great and small becomes foolishness. 
H.M. by the Divine strength hasted to the pleasant abode of resig- 
nation, and from abundant wisdom applied balm to the inner 
wounds. If Time were really in confusion, as some say, this great 
one would not have attained to the government of the world ! 

They say that Kai Khasri out of grief for his son becqme re- 
calcitrant to wisdom and fell into perturbation. One of the enthu- 
siasts and free of heart had friendship with him and had always 
ess to him. Every now and then he would come from the desert 
vate chamber. On this occasion 
his private chamber and opened 


acc 
to the city and go to the king’s pri 
he went according to his custom to 
his lips in order H strengthen him. Why, he asked, was the ee 
disturbed, and his heart sorrowful. ‘The king td of the age? 
the darling of his heart (lit. the Gore of his hvee Gest er 
said, “ Did® you not expect him to die 2” The king replied, “ How 





point of the darvish’s remark is, says 
the Maulvi, that whether a man live 
long or shortly, it is all the same 
seeing that he cannot carry away 
with him the fruition of his desires. 
T do not find any mention in Firdaist 
of Kai Khusri’s son. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law. 


I The conceit refers to musk 
being obtained from the deer’s 
nayel. . 

2 The story is obscurely told, and 
the darvish seems to have been but 
‘a poor adept at consolation. 
sealabted to Maulvi Abdul Haq Abid 
“for a translation of the passage. ‘The 
. 138 
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can such a thought be regarded as wise? but I wished him to get 
some benefit from the world (to taste some of its pleasures).” The 
other said, “ Did he take with him any of the benefits which he had 
received ?”’ “No,” replied the king. “Then,” said the other, 
“ Reckon that he got all that he desired seeing that he did not carry 
anything away with him.” 

Likewise Alexander the two-horned with all his insight and 
fortune became confused on the occurrence of a catastrophe of this 
kind, The tongue of comfort of his intimates beeame dumb. Aris- 
totle, who knew the condition of the world, went into his private 


736 chamber and said, “ Do not think that I have come to console you. 


My sole idea was that at this time which is one of distress for the 
tranquil and the wise I might obtain a regulation about patience 
from you who are the assemblage of excellent qualities.” He awoke 
on hearing this and had a meeting of instruction. 

On 5 Bahman they let loose a c#ta against a clever stag. The 
latter turned and so smote the cita with his horns that he ran away. 
The spectators were astonished. Next morning a letter came from 
the Prince from the Deccan. Some elephants, swords, hawks and 
wrestlers were sent, and H.M. had some pleasure in their skill. 

One of the occurrences was the death of the ruler of Taran, 
‘Abdullah K. He spent some portion of his life in doing justice, 
but on account of his worship of his son he could not put down his 
tyranny. The latter, from the idea that he was Regent, hunted the 
lives of many innocent people, and ruined families. Unmeasured 
kindness intoxicated that wicked one. He stretched out his arm 
against th , the pro} md the honour of men. The first duty 
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strances of the right-thinking and honest-speaking—who were not 
afraid for themselyes—as prompted by self-interest. At last he 
(the son) gradually conceived the thought of attempting his father’s 
life. He lay in wait for an opportunity. One day he (‘Abdullah) 
was enjoying the pleasure of hunting along with some friends. 
That wicked one quickly proceeded to execute his project (of killing 
his father). A good man gave information to the Khan, and he 
speedily came to Bokhara. The wretch was ashamed of his failure 
and set himself to invest the city. Honest servants and sincere 
friends soon gathered together, and the worthless fellow withdrew 
with failure. The Khan set out to punish him, The latter did not 
find himself able to resist and crossed the Ami, and destroyed the 
boats. At this time Toqal! Qazziq came out of the desert (dasht) 
and attacked, The Khan returned to oppose him, and the latter 
returned without having plundered Samarkand. ‘Abdullah fell 
very ill in that city and Muhammad Baqi Beg and some double- 
faced intimates (of ‘Abdullah) sent for that wicked one (‘Abdu-l- 
Mamin). He came quickly from Balkh, When the Khan got a 
little better, he sent him a message to go back. He did not accept 
it, but came on slowly. Muhammad Bigi—who was the: prime 
minister (vakil)—- invited the Khan to an entertainment, and in that 
house of hypocrisy he died on 14 Bahman, 24 January * 1598. Prob- 737 
ably that ingrate administered poison in his food, and so garnered 
everlasting disgrace. In order to refresh the fountain of my words 
L here record his genealogy. 
By sixteen generations 
the great Qaan Cingiz K. 
K., s. Jani Beg, s. Muhammad Sultan, 
Oghlan, s. Ibrahim, s. Pulad, s. Saran tar 
K., 8. Qian Bai, s, Rabil Bak, s. Mangu * Taimir, 


he was descended—through Jiji—from 
‘Abdullah K. was the son of Sikandar 
s, Abu-l-Khair K.s. J. Daulat 
ca Sultin, s. Mahmud Khwaja 
s. Badaqul, s. Jiji 





(February 6, 1897), but 2 Rajab 1006 
=30 January, 1598. Faizi Sirhind? 
has 5 Rajab 1006 = 2 February, 1598, 
Blliot V1. 182. 


1 Text Noqal, but MSS. have Toqal, 
or Tawaqal. Seealso Vambery, Hist. 
of Bokhara, 298, where we have 
Tékel: sce his note, id. : ‘Gite eaate 

i Cf. S. Lane Poole’s 
's Akbar, translation : = 
ae ee bér th his Hist. Dynasties, table of the hewse of Jap, 
ee Saunas T have altered the spelling of the 


2 ives the date 2 ; ‘ 
ee es ace in brackets names in text in oné or two places. 
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Buqa, s. Shaiban, s. Jiji, s. Cingiz K. Jaji died before the Qaan 
(Cingiz), and no great sovereign sprang from him, though some were 
rulers of Dasht Qipeaq. Among these Abi-ul-Khair attained some 
distinction. Sultan Abi S‘aid M. with his help took, after a battle, 
Samarkand from M. ‘Abdullah, s. of Ibrahim M., s. of the great ruler 
Shahrukh M. When he died, there was a great confusion in the 
Uzbeg tribe. After some time Shaibak K., s. Budiq K., s. Abu-l- 
khair, took shelter at the court of Sultan Ahmad M., s. Sultan Abi 
S‘aid M., and was rescued from the hardship of fate. 

When Sultan Abi S‘aid M. died, he raised up the head ! of in- 
dependence in Tiirén and after Sultan Husain M.’s time Shaibak K. 
came to Khurisan, and fought with his sons and took the country. 
Near Mery he fought with Shah Ism‘ail Safvi and was killed along 
with many others. ‘The rule of Transoxiana then fell to Kotchkimji 
K., s. Abu-l-khair, who is also called Kocam K. When he died, his 
son Abii S‘aid K. succeeded him. After him came Ubayd-Ullah K., 
s, Mahmiid K., s, Shah Budaq, s. Abi-l-khair K., and Tiran became 
somewhat civilised. He had two sons, ‘Abdu-l-‘aziz K., and Muham- 
mad Rahim Sultin. But the sovereignty went to Ubaid K., the son 
of Kocam K. Afterwards his brother ‘Abdu-l-latif mounted the 
throne. When he died,’ Borak K., s. Soncak K., s. Abu-l-khair K., 
became ruler. He prevailed over Turkistan, 'Transoxiana, and some 
parts of Khurasin. When his destiny was accomplished, there were 
Yana kings (Mulik Tawatf). Darvesh K. and Baba K., his 

ms, rol Turkistan, and Bush apendan ef ‘Abana ae in 
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‘Abdullah K. 


son 


In the 27th Divine year Sikandar K. died and his 
‘Abdullah K, had the proclamation and the coinage made in his 
own name. When he died, his son Abdul-Mamin succeeded him. 

On the 28th Bahman the lunar weighment took place, and 
there was a great feast in the quarters of Miriam Makani, HM. 
was weighed against cight articles, and various conditions of men 
obtained their desires. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV. 


BuGInnina OF THE 43RD YEAR FROM THE ACCHSSION, 10 WIT, THE a 
yEAR Mrur or THE FOURTH CYCLE. * 


On the night of Saturday, 13 Shaban 1006, 11 March 1598, after 
9 hours, 1 minute, and 37 seconds, the sun entered Aries, and the 
old world renewed its youth. The seventh year of the fourth cycle 
began. For 19 days there was great feasting, and small and great 
received the material of enjoyment. 


(Ferse). 
Omitted. 


On New Year’s day the news of the death of the ruler of Taran 
arrived, and many rejoiced. H.M. was indignant! and said that such 
rejoicing spoke of shortness of vision. He (Abdullah) always 
showed himself well-inclined, and never dropped from his hand the 

_ thread of management. Hven if this had not been the case, rejoic- ' 
ing was unseemly. From the time that H.M. came to the Panjab, x 
idea was to make an expedition for the conquest of Taran. 

the ruler of that country had the dexterity to adopt submis- 
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humanity? Tt is far better that an able ambassador should be sent 
to offer condolences, and to speak words of counsel. On the 5th 
Fort Rahitara,' a dependency of Danlatabad in the Deccan, was 
taken. M. ‘Ali Beg Akbar Shahi invested it and after a month the 
garrison capitulated from want of water,’ and delivered up the keys. 
On the 7th Mukhtar Beg had an audience. He was the Bakhshi of 
the province of Bihar. When that appointment was given back to 
Ulugh Beg Kabili, he was called to court. On the 14th Mir Sharif 
Amuli and M. Faridin arrived from their fiefs and performed the 
kornish. On the 25th Salbahan was sent to the Deccan. When it 
became known that Prince Sultan Murad regarded the winning of 
people’s affections an easy matter, and went somewhat aside from 
propriety, and that the Khankhanan, owing to the ill-suecess of his 
evil wishes, had gone back to his gagir, that conscientious servant 
was sent off to bring the Prince to court, in order that H.M. might 
send him back again with good counsels. Rip Khwag was appointed 
to rebuke the Khankhanan and to make him return in order that he 
might take charge of the army and the country until the Prince arrived. 
On the 31st ‘Ibad Ullah, the son of ‘Ahdullah K,, was released from 
prison. In the eastern districts he behaved rebelliously, and ettion 
that he was captured and placed in the school of the panes of Kalin- 
jar. As Husain, the governor thereof, reported his panies ho was 
pardoned and treated with favour. .On the 10th Ardibihisht, 
Khwaja Ashraf and S. Husain came from Mi and did homage 
The ruler thereof was pleased by their coming and ay reading the 
weighty letter of the Shahinshah, and regarded peas er, 
mark of concord. He sent Mir Qoresh with them with va sa: : 
presents. He (‘Abdullah K.) had sent them back on 10 Amard 

€ the previous year. On hearing of the misbehaviour 
az aur hee at they had turned back in the middle of 
of his son ‘ 5 Maabiits 9 September 1597, they met in with the 
the aan in Qursi, and took leave to return via Herat and 
his Near Herat they heard of his death. Tho ambassadors 


by celerity and courage reached Qandahar, but Mir Qoradh Smoot 


‘ext Ahiibara, but the variant Rahitara is supported by 1.0. 236, and 
1 Tex! 


py Ue TID. 386. 
py B. 482, and the Maasir zi 
ee “4 Of, B. 482, for remark of Maagir. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV. 


BuGinnine or ray 43RD YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, 10 WIT, THE 
year Mrun OF THE FOURTH CYCLE. 


On the night of Saturday, 13 Shaban 1006, 11 March 1598, after 
9 hours, 1 minute, and 37 seconds, the sun entered Aries, and the 
old world renewed its youth. The seventh year of the fourth cycle 
began. Tor 19 days there was great feasting, and small and great 
received the material of enjoyment. 


(Verse). 
Omitted. 


On New Year’s day the news of the death of the ruler of Taran 
arrived, and many rejoiced. H.M. was indignant! and said that such 
rejoicing spoke of shortness of vision. He (‘Abdullah) always 
showed himself well-inclined, and never dropped from his hand the 
thread of management. Hyen if this had not been the case, rejoic- 
ing was unseemly. From the time that H.M. came to the Panjab, 
his idea was to make an expedition for the conquest of Tian. 
When the ruler of that country had the dexterity to adopt submis- 
siveness, the sovereign who loved to respect honour withheld him- 
self from that purpose. When the tyranny of his son exceeded 

739 bounds, for some time the former idea revived, but ont of regard to 
dignity he desired that the expedition should march under the com- 
mand of the Prince-Royal. ‘That pleasure-loving youth, on account 
of the foolishness of flatterers, could not wean his heart from India. 

_ When the news came of 
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humanity ? Tt is far better that an able ambassador should be sent 


to offer condolences, and to speak words of counsel. On the 5th 
Fort Rahitara,! a dependency of Daulatabad in the Deccan, was 
taken. M. ‘Ali Beg Akbar Shahi invested it and after a month the 
garrison capitulated from want of water,” and delivered up the keys. 
On the 7th Mukhtar Beg had an audience. He was the Bakhshi of 
the province of Bihar. When that appointment was given back to 
Ulugh Beg Kabili, he was called to court. On the 14th Mir Sharif 
Awuli and M. Faridin arrived from their fiefs and performed the 
kornish. On the 25th Salbahan was sent to the Deccan. When ib 
became known that Prince Sulfin Murad regarded the winning of 
people’s affections an easy matter, and went somewhat aside from 
propriety, and that the Khankhanan, owing to the ill-suecess of his 
evil wishes, had gone back to his jagir, that conscientious servant 
was sent off to bring the Prince to court, in order that H.M. might 
send him back again with good counsels. Rip Khwas was appointed 
to rebuke the Khankhanan and to make him return in order that he 
might take charge of the army and the country until the Prince arrived. 
On the 31st ‘Ibad Ullah, the son of ‘Ahdullah K,, was released from 
prison, In the eastern districts he behaved rebelliously, and after 
that he was captured and placed in the school of the prison of Kalin- 
jar. As Husain, the governor thereof, reported his penitence hea 
pardoned and treated with favour. .On the 10th Ardibihisht, 
Khwaja Ashraf and S. Husain came from Toran and did homage. 
The ruler thereof was pleased by their coming and by reading the 
weighty letter of the Shahinshah, and regarded théin aden a a 
mark of concord. He sent Mir Qoresh with them with valuable 
presents. He (‘Abdullah K.) had sent them back on 10 Amardad, 
20 July 1597, of the previous year. On hearing of aie pes 
of his son (‘Abdu-I-Mimin) they had turned back in the aul of 
the road. On 29 Shahriyar, 9 September 1597, they nee - het . 
Khan (‘Abdullah) in Qurst, and took leave to return via ie » 
Qandahir. Near Herat they heard of his death. The ambassadors 
by celerity and eonrage)* eached Qandahar, but Mir Qoregh, wal ae 


i 20. d 
1 Text Ahibara, but the variant Rahitara 1s supported by 1.0, 236, an 


faasi 356. 
. 482, and the Maasir U. II. é 
F Gi.B. 482, for remark of ‘Maagir. 


ee 



























writer. His idea was that he held a choice abode in the pleasant 
land of “ Peace with all”’ and that he would not become agitated b 

troubles. In his simplicity (khdmkdr?, rawness) he gathered ilies 
sure from time to time and the hand of favour was stretched over 
the head of zeal. By good fortune he was awakened by a heart- 
lacerating blow and took up anew the task of spiritual amendment 
Inasmuch as the world’s lord kept him much employed, he vin 
unable to attend to other matters. On this account he amy unable 
to perform fully the outward service of attending upon the Prince- 
Royal Bea awkward explanations were not successful. From not full 

conairloving. the matter he (Selim) became somewhat angry, and Hind 
and envious people had their opportunity. The anger of that hot- 


tempered on blazed for th, and meetings were held for troubling his 





old) as truths, 
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Be acs ioe r 
tie 
1104 - AKDARNAMA. . . 
able to accompany them. On 14 Ardibihisht Abi i 
f } shi i-1-Qasim, the son used to say, viz. th i 
‘ § 5 ‘ tf ita S ‘ . . . 

os Ap ‘Adil, Bndbou the 15th Sher K., the son-in-law of the Khan owing to Ae trium "i ieee ie: pi 
= anaes Their survivors had the balm of princely favours and what has von : ae etic. 

applied to their hearts. i ( : ato cae ber 
oe oN ae ste — anv fe) eet ae to court (Akbar) summoned me to court, and eR, Bia yee 

: y kindness. From the rmer duti ied, “Si 

Sie ale Vest eels eR Cheriton a on my former duties I replied, “Since by the wondrous working of 
scien RINNE eae le phe dees ntry. fortune, his (Akbar’s) mystery-knowing heart has become somewhat 
sR URI Cal a alpen a - o., and ++ loaded by the speeches of my old enemies, it is fitting that he leave 
replant crumronie a ne = to a me to myself, so that I may be lightened of the weight of life. If 
fe eed ae te tO eiattisied a Ae 1 he courage > he* hold me captive, willing or unwilling, he will obtain (only) 
ee ate ty dened ine emo places aie formal service. From the beginning of my years of discretion my 
leader crept off to Koh Safed. The roads became .. ‘phe ‘NaN REECE 
oak Ge eae aaa aa bound me to it, whether I wished or not. Ifhe look for the old zeal, 
nereasing of the vision of the let the lord of the world sit in judgment. Let him make a thorough 


inquiry so that my honesty may be made manifest, and the envious be 
put to shame. If he forget * the enmity of crowds of men and take 
not into account the old commotion and the now hostility, and base his. 
inquiry upon witnesses, time servers® shall regard telling lies in order 
to injure me as Divine worship. The proper course is that like Siya- 
wash’ I and my accuser’ enter the furnace so that proof’s countenance 


may shine forth. Enviers by profession and the fabricators of stories 


withdraw from this and set t 





account. The MSS. have conjunc- 
tion after rufa. 

5 Nekwan-i-samana, lit. ‘good 
men of the age,” but here used ironi- 
cally or as equivalent to the expres- 
sion sama@nasds, ie. a time-server or 
opportunist. Possibly A. F. wrote 
nakihan “slanderers” though all 
the MSS. seem to have nekwan. 


1 Girau-peristart. Perhaps it also 
means here “betting ” or “gambling.” 
BM. 112, 1116 has gird peristart 
«the following of service.” 

2 All the MSS. seem to insert 
daulat after dostan “ friends of one’s 


fortune.” 
8 Apparently this obseure sentence 


heir hearts upon witnesses.’ After this 741 


means that if Akbar keep him at- 
tached to the court, whether he will 
or no, he will get outward service, 
je. I will do my duty but there 
will be no spiritual zeal on my 















part. ; 
4 The text is, “having swept from 


his mind,” and evidently this does 
not mean to disregard or dismiss 
~ from one’s mind in & good sense, but 
he forget or take not into 








‘\ His story is told in the Shah- 
nama. He is the Hippolytus of 
Persia, having been falsely accused 
by his step-mother Siidaba. He was 
thrown into the fire, but escaped 
scatheless. He was the son of Kai 
Kaus. 

1 Badgohar* wicked one,” but 1.0. 
MSS. have ‘badgo, and so have B.M. 
MSS. 1116 and 27247. 
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discussion, though H.M. came to understand somewhat their wicked- 
ness, yet my levity of mind (my folly) increased. Suddenly, the 
Divine aid cured my internal commotion. The idea was suggested 
to me (by the Divine influence, apparently): “If there is a place 
of repose for mortals, and you can always retire there, why are you 
so much troubled, and why do you cast away the thread of know- 
ledge? The tongues of ill-wishers cannot be stopped. Do you take 
the right path so far as you know it. Your choice is to do God’s work ; 
what matters it about this man or that man.” TI came somewhat to 
myself, and intelligence returned. (But) because my eyes were not 
opened to my deliverance! and the farsightedness of the world’s 
lord, feeling prevailed over wisdom, and sometimes I meditated my 
own destruction,’ and sometimes I thought of becoming a vagabond. 
Suddenly? I passed to freedom and enlightenment; my condition 
changed unconsciously, and I reposed in calm. I said (to myself), 
“Do not stispect the farsighted sovereign of shortness of view. Your 
acuteness and steadiness have been impressed on his mind. Win 
over the hearts of ill-wishers. What are you thinking of that you 
should go headlong, and trouble yourself unnecessarily. Should 
you in a dream behold your sovereign and perceive him not to be 
vexed (with you), accept my (the internal monitor’s) statement, and 
confess your own misunderstanding.” The saying came true that 
very night, and my mental disturbance diminished. At this time 
I read in my horoscope: “In this year the world’s lord became 
somewhat alienated owing to the false speeches of cotemporarics, 
but soon the veil over the face of affairs was removed.” My distress 
entirely subsided, and when I read § that my sovereign was appreci- 
















1 Text rastkari, “ Heneaups but 
1.0. MS. 236 has rastkari, “ deliver- 
ance,” and this seems a much better 











% Ordinarily the words would 
mean that Akbar sent for him, and 
perhaps this is the meaning here, 
but as apparently Akbar had done 
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ative, 


the image of my former desire was erased, I went to court 


and was cheered by various favours.! 


Verse. 


You heard how he urged on the steed of love’s surcease 
And how no dust of reproach rose from under the heel. 





t Presumably it was about this 
time that Prince Salim showed to 
his father what he regarded as a 
proof of A. F.’s hypocrisy, viz. that 
he was employing forty clerks to 
make copies of the Qoran and a 
commentary thereon, while he was 
professing to Akbar to be a believer 
inthe Divine Faith. See the Maasir 
TI. 610. The same authority says 
that the courtiers induced Akbar to 
send A. F. to the Deccan in order 
that they might get him away from 
the emperor. The Iqbalnama says 
the same thing, and A. F. mentions, 
infra p. 749, top line, that his ene- 
mies procured that he should be 
sent to the Deccan to bring away 
Prince Murad. The Iqbalnama ver- 
sion of A. F.’s disgrace seems to be 
different from that in the Maasir. 
The latter seems to say that A. I.'s 
offence, as revealed by Salim, was 
his privately reyerencing the Qoran 
while to Akbar he professed to bea 
follower of the Divine Faith. What 
the Iqhalnama says (ander the 43rd 
year) is that Akbar was displeased 
on account of A. F.’s having made 
numerous copies of his father’s com- 
mentary and sent them to foreign 
potentates. Akbar had been dis- 
pleased with Mubarik for writing 
the commentary without reference 
to him, or perhaps for not dedicat- 





ing it to him, and he was again dis- 
pleased when A. F. sent out copies 
without permission. Cf. the Dar- 
bari Akbari, p. 471. If what Bada- 
yini says be true, B. XI. and 
Badaytni III. 74, viz. that the pre- 
face to the commentary contained a 
claim by Mubarik to be the reform- 
er of the Age, Akbar would natu- 
rally be displeased at the circula- 
tion of the work. The Iqbalnama 
says that A. F. was guilty of many 
acts of presumption against the 
Prince and that Akbar excluded 
A. P. from the kornish for some days. 
It adds that Akbar finally had com- 
passion on one whom he had himself 
cherished, and restored him to his 
old position of boundless favour. 

Apparently A. F. resolved to take 
an omen, i.e. he said to himself that 
if he saw Akbar's countenance in a 
dream and perceived him to be well- 
inclined towards him he would be 
satisfied. The word namidar in the 
text, p. 741, I. 11, has the technical 
sense of “the scheme of a horos- 
cope.” It occurs also at p. 114, line 
9, where A. F. describes another 
dream that he had. See alse II. 297 
where the word namudar is used. 
with reference to a religious exercise 
undertaken by his father Mubarik in 
order to ascertain the future. 
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On the 17th Rai Patr Das was made Diwan. An order was 
given that as in the case of Mogaffar K. and Rajah Todar Mal, he 
and Khwaja Shamsu-d-din should help one another in carrying on 
the work. In a short time the affairs of the Panjab were left to the 
Khwaja. Apparently interested motives prevailed and prevented 
the sovereign from looking closely into the matter. On the 27th 
Kaliyar' Bahadur did homage, and was exalted by royal favours, 
and received the title of Bahadur K. He was one of the army- 
leaders of Tiiran. ‘Abdullah K. gave Herat to him. When ‘Abdul- 
lah K. died, and the old servants became dispersed on account of 


742 his son’s improper conduct, Kaliyar quickly came to Qandahar, and 


from there to court, and obtained his heart’s desire. On 1 Tir, Hasan 
K.—who was an old servant—died of illness, and Khwajagi Muham- 
mad Salih, the grandson of Khwaja ‘Abdullah Marwarid—who was 
for some time Sadr—died in Delhi. H.M.’s kindness took care of 
the survivors. On the 5th Jagat Singh, Hashim Beg, and other sol- 
diers from the northern mountains, obtained audiences, and were 
rewarded for their good service. They brought Malik Cand, the 
Rajah of Nagarkot, to court, and he was exalted by gifts and for- 
giveness, 

One of the occurrences was a fresh proof of H.M.’s knowledge of 
mysteries. During the lifetime of ‘Abdullah K., the ruler of Taran, 
when news came of his son’s indecent conduct, H.M. said: “If he 
does not refrain from evil deeds, he will not have any share of youth 
or of dominion, but will soon go down into the pit of annihilation.” 
When he took to troubling his father, H.M. said, “It is strange that 
his death is being delayed.” At this time that man of crooked ways 
did die, and heaped up everlasting disgust (for himself), When 
‘Abdullah K. died, K,, his cousin, invested Samarkand, and 
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a large force and sate on the throne in Samarkand, and made 
Muhammad Baqi his Vakil. Qul Baba, who was his father’s Vasil, 
and whom the son disliked for his honest speech, was seized by his 
faithless servants and brought from Herat. In consequence of an 
old grudge he put him to death. He also sent after him (i.e. killed) 
those who had brought him. Many lost their lives in these distur- 
bances. [rom there he went to Tashkend, and put to death Dastam ! 
Sultan his own uncle with his two sons, who had long been living in 
retirement. Then he invested Akhsi in order to attack Uzbeg 
Sultan. After three days the latter died of illness. Then he 
returned to Samarkand and Bokhara. On account of the heat he 
marched at night. Some lay in wait for him, and on the 9th (Tir = 
19 June, 1598) they shot him with arrows near Zimin, and Trans- 
oxiana became subject to provincial rulers. On the 10th Asaf K. 
arrived. When H.M. was somewhat satisfied about the administra- 
tion of Kashmir he summoned him to come post. In three days 
he traversed hills and plains, and arrived at court, and was received 
with royal favour. On the 24th Bhawal* Anaga died. She was a 
daughter of Rai Joga Parhar. In the time of Firdus Malan 743 
(Babur) her father sent her to serve Jinnat Ashiyani when he was in 
the eastern districts. Her form and manners were approved, and 
for some time she was exalted by being in the harem. When 





= 


was Babur himself who sent her. 
Parihar is a Rajput caste. Tod has 
given an account of them, and states 
that they belong to the Agnicula 


' Baigi Sirhindi has Dostam and 
speaks of three sons. 
2 See translation I, p- 180, and 


Addenda, p. vi. Here 
ae nye that she was the first section and that they are scattered 


to suckle Akbar, though at p- 130 over Rajasthan. He ane Res: 
he makes her third. Cf. Darbart Pritihara or ns ieee ba 
Akbari 749. Bhawal’s husband is was at ee) ees Ree 
pple rag i ta are Fe hee and means 
oy onl ihe specie teri who that she id there Seach 
i umayan 
oe ee shes ‘es | pan neightiourlond But most pro- 
te ait i Would it not bably, the name 1s Bahawal, a con- 
om a in sve were meant, traction for Baha Ullah, the value, 
eis it be said that she or the gift of God. 
a ue in the time of Babur if it 








—— 
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Miriam-Makani was married (to Humiayiin) she was united to 
Jalal Goinda (singer or reciter). She was the first to give milk to 
the world’s lord. She spent her life in propriety. H.M. was grieved 
at her departure, and begged forgiveness for her from God. On 
the 32nd Jagannath did homage. He took leave from Prince Sultan 
Murad and went to his own home, and came to court without orders, 
For some time he was not admitted to an audience. On this day 
compassion was taken on his simplicity and he was received with 
favour. In this year Pattan of the Deccan was taken. It is an 
ancient city on the banks of the Godavery. M. ‘Ali Beg Akbarshahi 
took it. The enemy fought and then fled. At this time great 
favour was shown to the cultivators in Afghanistan. On 25 Amar- 
dad {th of the rental of Kabul and its dependencies was remitted 
for eight years, and many men rejoiced. On 31st M. Kaiqubad had 
a son. He was the elder son of M. Hakim. H.M. married him to 
the daughter of ‘Aqil Husain M., the brother of Muhammad Husain 
M. At this time she brought forth a son. H.M. had a feast of joy, 
and gave him the name of Hormuz. On 1 Shahriyir Asaf K, 
returned to Kashmir, after receiving many instructions. On the 9th 
Maulana! Shah Muhammad of Shahabad died. He possessed a 
knowledge of rational and traditional sciences. He obtained his 
heart’s desire by becoming a disciple? of H.M. On the 18th Sarmast, 
the son of Dastam K. died. He passed away in his youth from 
drinking. On the 31st Sher Beg Yasawalbashi was sent to Bengal 
in order to get information about that country. He was also to 








! See B. 106 and 209. He appears 
to have translated the Rajah 'Taran- 
gini from Sanskrit into Persi: 
Badaytini was employed to 
Lowe, 386. See also 


| anI.O. MS. and thatthe second word 
























dagger to his throat, 


“aR 512. Hereturned from Turan 
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choose some of the choice elephants of the officers as presents. In 
this year and month the folly of Mogaffar Husain M. of Qandahar 
was again pardoned. As improper Turks opened the hand of 
oppression it was arranged that he should have a money-allowance 
instead of administrative power, and his fiefs were made crown- 
lands. He took leave to go to Mecca and went off. At the first 
stage he got bewildered by the hardships and his own feebleness, 
and was ashamed of his volatility. H.M. recognised his rank and 
recalled him. On 1 Mihr he was exalted by doing homage. On the 
11th the fort of Pina! was taken. It is one of the famous forts of 
Berar, and is situated on a hill. It has a river on three sides which is 
never fordable, Bahidur-al-Mulk and some brave men surrounded it. 
Nasib-al-Mulk was aroused by want of food and surrendered the keys 744 
and submitted. On the 26th October 1598, Khwaja* Ashraf died. 
He was the son of Khwaja ‘Abdu-1-bari, and by the interval of two 
generations he is the son of Khwaja Ahrar. After delivering* the 
message from Tiirén he fell ill, and died. On the 29th Salbahan and 
Rip had the honour of an audience. Prince Sultan Murad designed 
to come to court when he was summoned, but the leaders did not 
abandon their interested views and petitioned to the effect that 
the departure of the prince would cause confusion. After this, 
whatever order was issued would be obeyed, and the Khan-khanan 
represented that he would return and that the Prince would come. 
HM. did not approve and was displeased. On the 30th the solar 
weighment took place. H.M. was weighed against twelve articles. 
The world rejoiced, and the empty-handed had happy times. On 
this day Shah Quli K. Mahram came from Agra, and was exalted by 
In this year and month Partab Singh, the son of Rajah 
became mad and tried to kill himself. He put a 
and his condition became critical. By H.M.’s 
d up the wound and he recovered. 

as the taking of the fort of Gawal. 
Tt has abundance of good 


favours. 
Bhagwant Dis, 


orders skilful men serve 
One of the occurrences W: 
There is not a stronger fort in Berar. 


3 6p he RTS ee 


1 Panar of the Ain, J. IT. 229 and 


the meaning is that he was Khwaja 
Abrar's great grandson. Khwaja — 


eH Abrar died in February 1490, 


in April 1598: see p. 789. Probably 
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water and inside are the quarters of the governor. From the time 
that this country had been added to the empire, it had not been 
taken owing to the perversity of the generals, At this time Mir 
Martaza! took upon himself to take it by craft. He made his 
quarters in the neighbourhood, and assumed some of the majesty of 
eternal dominion. Owing to scarcity of food, his pleasing speeches 
were accepted, and on the 9th Abar Wajau-d-din and Biswas Rai 
delivered up the keys. They received dignities, fiefs and presents 
and entered on service. On the 10th, near Pathri, 35 wild female 
elephants appeared, Sher Khwaja assembled soldiers and captured 
them all. The strange thing was that their ordinary feeding 
grounds were 150 kos away. On 11th Ajmere was given in fief to Mir 
Sharif Amuli, and he went off to it. On the 12th the Khan-khanan 
came to court and was exalted by doing homage. The gracious 
sovereign forgave his crooked ways and summoned him to his 
presence. Perhaps counsels might make him straight. Next day 
Qulij K. had the bliss of doing homage. He had been somewhat 
displeased while serving Sultan Daniel and had left him. From a 
desire of justice he was admitted to an audience. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival of the Persian ambassadors. 
It was” reported that when Ziya-al-Mulk, and Abii Nasir arrived there, 
Shah ‘Abbas behaved like a dutiful child and made the Shahinshah’s 
slipper—which the ambassadors had with them—the diadem of good 
fortune. He accepted the regulations (dastirndma) of the world’s 
‘commander and gathered bliss by acting in accordance therewith. 
He sent Minicihr * Beg, who was one of his special servants, with a 
submissive letter, and despatched choice presents. On the 23rd he 
had the bliss of an audience, and was exalted by princely favours. 








= = 


with Minucar) what ‘Abbas had done. 
The letter which Shih ‘Abbas sent 
with Minuchr appears in T.0, MS. 
2067, old No. 879, p. 41. It is very 


1 B, 449. 
2 Guzarada amid. This expression 





y mentioned this circumstance 
e passage does not occur i 


Aa 
.~- 
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There were 101 choice 
which was five years old 
Pian). It had only 
was very choice, 
on the way, 


‘Iraq horses, and among them was a horse 
and had come from the sea of Gilan (the Cas- 
two or three hairs on the mane and tail. Tt 
and its performances were unrivalled, but it died 
There were choice mares (qisraq), one of which was 
valued at 5,000 rupis. ‘There were 800 pieces of brocade—all woven 
by the hands of noted weavers—and fifty masterpieces of Ghiag ! 
Naqshband, and wonderful carpets, which cost in Persia 300 buna 
a bein also choice coyerlets (takyanamad), splendid paincas, also 
turkish pavilions, embroidered mattresses, various seeds, and 9 word 
(Murgaz) whose fleeces yield wool (sif) and silk (khara), as well as 
other rarities, and 500 Turkamans in rich dresses, rile were also 
numerous ‘Iraqi horses in the caravan. ° 

On this day the Prince-Royal introduced Rajah Basu, and his 
wavering was pardoned. 
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CHAPTER CXXXY. 
EXPEDITION FOR THE TAKING OF AHMADNAGAR. 


The intention of the Shahinshah was to send the victorious 
troops under the command of the Prince-Royal to Taran, and to in- 
elude that ancestral territory within the empire. As that nursling! 
of dominion, owing to the intrigues of some worshippers of India, 
did not give his mind to this enterprise, H.M.’s idea was that when 
his other sons should come to do homage, he would send whichever 
of them showed an inclination for the task. At this time foolish and 
envious talkers represented that Prince Sultan Murad had no inten- 
tion of coming to court, and they quoted the unbecoming speeches 
of this and that person. They also pointed out improper behaviour 
on the part of Prince Daniel, who had already hastened off from 
Allahabad. HM, resolved on making an expedition to the south by 
the route of Agra. If the reports were true, he would first give his 
mind to remedying matters there, and afterwards would conquer the 
Decean, for the troops had long gone there, and the work had been 
protracted on account of interested motives. Afterwards, if fortune 
favoured him, he would make an expedition to Taran. As it was the 


746 fourteenth year since his advent to the Panjab, and numbers of men 


had become attached to the place, they did not approve of this 
expedition (to the Deccan). While they made the disturbance of 
the homeless Tarikis a pretext for abstaining from it, and sometimes 
they brought forward the commotion of the rebels in the northern 
hills. From the activity of the market of dissimulation, there was 
some delay, but as Almighty God did not permit what was proper 
for eternal dominion’s being passed over, H.M.’s first design grew 
stronger, and on 26 Aban (about 6 November, 1598), after one hour 
twelve minutes of the night of Thursday, he set off on an elephant, 





clination to make an expedition to 
Samarkand. 


1 Of. Jahangiv’s remarks, Price's 
Jahangir, p. 31, where he says that 
he derived from his father his in- 
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Miriam-Makani, and the other Begams, and Sultan Khurram, were 
left in Lahore. Khwaja Shamsu-d-din was appointed to look after 
the court and the province. Mir Murad was Mir Bakhshi, and 
Malik Khair Ullah was appointed to be Kotwal. On the 30th, Abu- 
I-qisim Tamkin' arrived from Kashmir at the first stage, and had 
the honour of an audience. On 13 Azar H.M. crossed the river Biah 
(Beas) on an elephant at Gobindwal, while the troops crossed by @ 
bridge. On this day the house of Arjun Kir (Kari) received 
fresh lustre by the advent of the Shahinshah. His forefathers had 
been, one after the other, the leaders of the Brahman caste. He 
entreated much, and, as his desire sprang from devotion, it was grati- 
fied. At this time the fort of Melgarha® in Berar was taken. 
Mas‘aiid K. Habshi held it. He also took Sika® (?) Jalgaon by craft. 
First he sent his family inside, and by that pretence conveyed some 
people thither, and so prevailed over it. Prince Sultan Murad 
sent Sundar Das with some men. He invested it. On the 19th the 
garrison capitulated, and delivered up the keys. In this year Wali* 
Beg, the son of Payinda K., came from Bengal, and was exalted by 
doing homage. Part of his peshkash (offering) was twenty-two 
choice elephants. 

One of the occurrences was the conquest of Narnala.6 Haman,° 
a native of Zanzibar, held it. He did not accept the persuasions of 
the enlightened. By the exertions of Rai Gopal, Dangar’ K. Gond 
took the side of concord, and some members of the families of the 
garrison, who had come out, were seized. He became helpless and 
made his submission. When the prince came out to see the spec- 
tacle of Garwil, he passed by that fort (Narnila), and the governor 
came out and paid his respects. On the 20th he made it over to the 
imperial servants. Tt has few equals for height, strength, capacious- 





t Should be Namakin: see B. 470. 
2 Silgarha in text, but Melgarha 
in MSS. See J. IL, 229 and 234. 

3 There is a doubtful word here. 
Jalgaon appears to be the place in 
Sarkar Narnalah in Berar mentioned 
at J. II. 284. For “ and Sika” the 
text has “ Wasika.” ‘There is also a 
variant. 


4B, S18. 

5 Parnala in text. It is the Nar- 
nala of J. IT. 229 and 234. 

8 Or Saman. Zangi nizad, a negro. 

7 Dongar means a forest: see B. 
4942.1, Dongar K. is mentioned at 
J. I, 229. 


b + 
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CHAPTER CXXXV. 1117 
ness and quantity of buildings. Th i , ; 
Manptr was taken. Mirza K (the Khan-khanan) Ha a sted it auspicious standards, prices returned to their former level, the just 
3 i Scr ite és Sees Sovereign remitted the increase, and small and great were much 
for some time, but as he made no special efforts, the Prince recalled relieved. On 4 Dai Haidari th of th Kha kd anan! 
hi a) saa Pe Sie TONE “ aved. ai Haidari the son of the Khan-khanan' was 
im, and sent Nazar K. with some men. Zangu Nani, Haibat Rao, 4 ‘ burnt. He fell asleep in the serai after drinking, a fire arose and 


‘Alt K., Garz Rai and others, several times came out and fought, 


or on account of insensibility he c ot get out. the dt 
74:7 but from want of provisions they capitulated. seein Calbars et ae 


On the 21st H.M. crossed the Sutlej at Lidhiana on an elephant, 
and the troops crossed by a bridge. Next day M. Shahrukh did 
homage. An order had been sent, summoning him, and on 1 Shah- 
riyiir he took leave from Prince Sultan Murad. On the 26th H.M. 
halted at Sirhind. Abi S‘aid the collector there had long since 
built' some houses there. He begged for H.M.’s visit, and he 
accepted and came there at the close of the day. When it became 
known that he had built them with oppression, H.M. did not remain 
there long, and though his tents had not been set up, and the night 
was dark, he went off, and reposed in the fields.? Next morning he 
visited the delightful gardens, and practised both pleasure and 
piety (‘7shrat-u-“badat). On this day Calabi * Beg paid his respects, 
and was favourably received. His ancestors were the chief men of 
Tabriz. In early youth he devoted himself to learning. In Qazwin 
he studied with Khwaja Afzal Turk, who was the unique of the age 
for intellect—in Shiraz he studied with M. Jan, who had few 
equals in philosophy, and acquired much knowledge. When his 
abilities and his princely lineage were made known to H.M., an order 
was sent for him to come, together with many presents. He 
obtained his desires at this seat of dominion, but afterwards old age 
and love for his home took him back again. 

One of the occurrences was the remitting of [the increase of} 
the ten to twelve to the Panjab. When Lahore was for some time 
the seat of government, the imperial officers increased the govern- 
ment share* in the proportion of ten to twelve on account of 





1 The Iqbalnaéma says the houses 
were built under Akbar’s orders, and 
the labourers complained that they 
had not been paid, ete. to his court is the last letter of the 

2 Faizi Sirhindi tells the story first book of the Insha. 
with a little more detail, * The MS., lithographed and 


8 The Iqhalnama seems to call 
him Jagati Beg. The text has Calpt. 
A letter of Akbar’s sending for him 





Mozaffar’ Husain (Akbar’s son-in-law) came from Qanauj and ob- 


tained his wish by doing homage. 


As it appeared that from drink- 


ing he did not follow the path of justice, he was summoned to the 


presence to be warned. On the 7th Mah Bani the sister of the 
Khan A‘zim M. Koka died. She was wife of the Khan-khanan, and 
was distinguished for intellect and purity. Her illness increased 
in Ambala, and she was left behind there. The two officers took 
leave for some days, and in that month and year she died. H.M. 


was grieved, and interceded for her pardon. On the 8th Rus- 
tum M. was wounded while hunting. The hawk® belonging to the 
son of Rai Sal sate on a tree. The Mirza’s companions seized it 


and some Rajputs fought. 


Suddenly he was struck on the arm with a sword. He had the 748 


The Mirzi went there to quiet matters. 


intelligence to send the misconducted ones to Rai Sal. The far-seeing 


sover 
19th Abi-1-Qasim 


eign praised him for his endurance and humanity. On the 
Me . . 
Namakin received Bhakkar* in fief, and was 





printed copies of the Akbarnama 
have dah-doazdah. In the Board of 
Examiner's MS. copy, the word sala 
appears to have been interpolated 
between dah-doazdah, and the follow- 
ing word Panjab, but it makes a 
sense. ‘The original tax was im- 
creased by two, ic. from ten to 
twelve, which means that the increase 
was by two-ten, ic. 7 OF 20°/,. (Note 
py Phil. Secretary). i 

lL There is the variant Khan Ja- 
han. Haidari is not mentioned by 
Blochmann as one of K. K.'s sons, 
nor does the Maagir Umara name 
him. But see Darbari A., pp. 620 


and 645. 





2 This Mogaffar Husain is called 
Khwesh in the text to distinguish him 
from Mogaffar Husain Safavi. The 
Moyatfar H, of the text was a Timu- 
ride and his mother was Gulrukh 
Begam d. M. Kamran. Akbar gave 
lim his eldest daughter Sultan Kha- 
nam in marriage. 

8 Basha. The text prints the word 
without any ‘izdfat as if basha was 
the name of Rai Sal Darbari’s son. 
But I think it must here mean a 
hawk. See the Maagir HI. 440. 
where the story is told, and where 
basha is printed with an “izafat. 

4 Text wrongly has Bihar, See 
MSS., and B. 471. 


' 
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sent off to guard it. On this day S. Sultin' was hanged. He was 
one of the learned. The desire of a collectorship made him mad. 
Thaneswar, which was his home, was made over to him. Owing to 
the intoxication of the world, he renewed his old grudges and set 
himself to hurt the good. When H.M. came there, the circum- 
stance was mentioned, and some of his tyranny was proved. He 
obtained the punishment of his deeds. On the 19th H.M. encamped 
at Delhi, Next day the desire® of S. Farid Bakhshi Begi was 
granted. There was an offering of péshkash and scattering of 
money. Some of them were accepted (by H.M.). From thence he 
went by boat to the tomb of Jannat (Humiyin) Ashiyani, and paid 
the tribute of respect to the jewel of greatness. At this time the 
government of Delhi was made over to Mir ‘Abdu-l-Wahhab 
Bokhari. As it appeared that Shiham K. had made over the city 
to some avaricious people, and lived himself at his ease, while the 
weak were subjected to injustice, he was removed and censured. 
The Saiyid ® was brought out from retirement and appointed to this 
service, and raised to the rank of 500, 





8 *‘Abdu-l-Wahhab. He was a 
learned man, B. 546. Jahangir re- 
moved him on account of the mis- 
conduct of his subordinates. Tazuk 
J. 35, p. 75 of translation. For 
Shaham K, (Jalair) see B, 410. 


1B. 104. The Iqbalnama calls 
him a krort, and says the ryots peti- 
tioned against him. Badaydni also 
says he was a krort. He spent four 
years in translating the Mahabharat. 
2 Apparently he was admitted to 


| 
| 
| 


aninterview. He isthe Murtaza K. | 






of Jahangir’s Memoirs. 


ar pains Bis’ cet 
AA ee a 
is 
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CHAPTER CXXXVI. 


AGRA, THE CAPITAL, RECEIVES GLORY BY THE COMING OF THE 
SHAHINSHAH, 


H.M. marched and administered justice for two months, twenty- 
one days. From every place he received new grandeur. Three 
days he halted in order to give men repose. Crowds of men obtained 
varied joys, and gifts were showered. The appreciative sovereign 
won the heart of every one by special consideration, He alighted 
in the august fortress. Everywhere there was feasting and ban- 

ueting. 
: ‘i Verse. 
See how the victorious standards arrive. 
The news of victory and joy have reached the sun and moon. 
The sphere-circle rejoices for the moon has come. 
The world has got its desire now that the Shah has come. 


His intention! was not to enter the city but to proceed on 
southwards. But as his heart was uneasy on account of the delay in 
the arrival of the princes, and as praters continually wove new tales, 
he drew his rein and stopped to reflect. Fresh summons were 
issued to the princes. Inasmuch as the writer of the noble volume 
always held to his own opinion without respect of persons, and repre- 
sented in an eloquent manner what was good for the State, those 749 
who sought for an opportunity and were crooked in their ways 


represented their own interested views. In consequence of their 


intrigues I was sent off on the 25th* (Dai, about 5th January, 1599) to ; 


bring Prince Sultan Murad. An order was given that if the officer 
eccan should take upon themselves the supervision of the 
) with the Prince. 0} 
harmony with the 
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according to the opinion of M. Shahrukh. On this account the 
Mirza received a flax and a drum and was sent to Malwa in order 
that in his own fiefs he might equip the soldiers. When he was 
recalled to the Deccan he was to go quickly. On this day M. 
Rustum received Raisin and its territory in fief and was sent off 
there. Shahbaz K. was sent to Ajmere in order that he might chas- 
tise the Rana’s officers. very one of the servants got a choice horse 
and a special khil‘at. The writer of the noble volume received in 
addition a warlike (mast) elephant. On the 28th the ambassador of 
Kashghar arrived. The sovereign (Akbar) had sent skilful men 
with some presents, but on account of the insecurity of the roads 
they could not proceed. Muhammad K. on hearing of this became 
(lit. grew big) exultant and remembered to return thanks. He sent 
off Mir Imam to the court with presents, but on the way he was 
plundered. He arrived with the letter and was favourably received. 
On the day S‘aid K. arrived from Behar and did homage. On Ist 
Isfandarmaz' the fort of Lohagarha belonging to Daulatabid was 
taken. M. ‘Ali Beg Akbarshahi invested it for about a month, and 
the garrison being in want of food and water, capitulated and de- 
livered up the keys. On the 3rd Mir ‘Atrif Ardibili died in Agra. 
They said he was the son of Sam M. Safavi. He was an ascetic and 
a solitary. Wonderful tales are told of him. On the 11th the 
quarters of M. Koka were glorified (by Akbar’s arrival), and H.M., 
by sympathetic words, soothed his mother who was in grief for Mah 
Bani and was nearly dying. She had been detained for a while at 
the place where her daughter died, and now arrived. By the life- 
giving medicine of kindness she obtained existence. 

At this time the Persian ambassador arrived. When the ruler 
of Taran died, Shah ‘Abbas conceived the idea of making an ex- 
pedition to Khurasin. He defeated Atam® Sultan, a relation of 
‘Abdullah K., in a great battle and took that country. M. ‘Ali Beg 
Yiazbashi was sent by him to court with a humble letter and some 
choice horses and other presents. He regarded this victory as the 
result of the amity of H.M., and recited his thanks. On the 25th he 
was exalted by performing the prostration, and was gratified by 
princely favours. : 





1 Cf, translation in Elliot VI. 97. 2 Or Tatam Sultan. 
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CHAPTER CXXXVII. 


3EGINNING oF THE 447TH Divine YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, VIZ. 
tHe YEAR ABAN OF THE 4TH CYCLE. 


On Sunday, 23rd Shaban 1007, 11th March, 1599, after the passing 
of 3 hours, 13 minutes, the world-lighting sun cast his rays on Aries. 
Now, Divine bounty took possession of the old world, and the 
withered-up earth assumed a new countenance. H.M. adorned the 
throne with thanksgiving, and sate on the summit of justice and 
liberality. 

Verse. 

The old world became young again. 

It assumed violet tresses and tulip-cheek. 

The ground seemed from the abundance of flowers and verdure 

Such that it might be called a sky full of stars. 

There was joy upon joy till the day of the culmination (skaraf). 
The hearts of high and low expanded. On the New Year’s day 
Prince Sultan Daniel had an audience, and glorified his brow by 
: He civilised the province of Allahabad 
in accordance with the Shahinshah’s 
g, in which he had exceeded. When 


performing the prostration. 

by justice and activity, and 
orders he abandoned drinkin 
Fort Bandhi had been assigned to that nursling of fortuns ae he 
had gone there to see it, and had come from there to Hajipir, Dal- 
pat Ujjainiya—who had become rebellious on account of the strength 
of his place and of his abundant equipment—came forward and paid 
his respects to him. He presented choice elephants. Then out of 
smallness of wisdom he took the resolution to fly, but was arrested 
and brought to court. ‘After this landowner had been put ee 
he (Daniel) went on some way to hunt and to put down the rebe 2 
When he heard of the stories fabricated by interested persons, he Mn t 
ned and came to court. On 27th Isfandir- 


off everything and retur 
maz he sent a petition from the other side of the Jumna and did not 


obtain leave to have an audience. On the beginning of the august 
141 
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feast he was summoned and treated with favour. Among the choice 
presents were 206 noted elephants, nine of which obtained the spe- 
cial rank. H.M. was delighted to see his son and the praters and 
strife-mongers withdrew their heads into the pocket of shame. 
Kicak Khwajah, Iftikhar Beg, Hasan Quli, Wali Beg, and many 
companions, performed the kornisk. On this day Lala, the son of 
Rajah Birbar, came from Bengal. He had been sent to advise some 
officers and to bring elephants if he found any remarkable ones. He 
presented 16 choice clephants. On the 6th Ram Singh, the son of 
Madhkar, glorified his brow by doing homage. He had long been 
uproarious, but on the arrival of the august standards he awoke 
and took the path of service, and was treated with favour. On the 


751 11th Agaf K. was exalted by performing the prostration. In com- 


pliance with the august orders he arrived within eight! days from 
Kashmir and was exalted by princely favours. On this day Rajah 
Raj Singh had an audience. He was in the Deccan army. He was 
sent for, and he obeyed. Also Catar Bhiij obtained this favour. 
His father Jagman was one of the proprietors of Malwa. When he 
died, Catar Bhij applied to the court and obtained the rajahship in 
his room. 
At this time Kherlah® was taken. It is one of the renowned 
forts of Berar, and is on the border between it and Gondwana. 
Prince Sultan Murad sent some people under the charge of S. Ibra- 
him, and it was invested. There were great fights. When provi- 
sions became somewhat scarce, Saiyid Husain, Biswas Rai, and others 
of the garrison, awoke from the slumber of presumptuousness. On the 
13th (Farwardin) they capitulated and surrendered the keys. In return 
they received dignities and estates. On the 14th Samanji K., Mir 
Sharif Amuli, and ‘Abdu-r-Rahim, came from their fiefs. On the 19th 
Jagat Singh came to court from Nagor, and was received with fayour. 
On the 23rd Qasim Beg Tabriai died. He had undergone great suffer- 
ings in spiritual contemplation, and many delightful Sific expressions 





1 The text has twenty, but the 
variant eight is supported by the 
T.O. MS. 236 and the Iqbalnama and 
is no doubt right. Agaf K.scems to 
haye been famed for his rapid trav- 


elling and twice came from Cash- 
mere to Lahore in three days. 

2 J. Il. 229. Cf. translation in 
Elliot VI. 97. 
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fell from his lips. On the 25th the Badakhshan ambassador arrived. 
When Transoxiana became held by provincial kings, a base fellow of 
that hill country gave out that he was Muhammad Zaman, a son of 
M. Shahrukh, while another called himself Humayiin, the son of 
M. Sulaiman. They interviewed one another and divided the terri- 
tory. The first sent a supplicatory letter to court by Naamat Ullah. 
He struck Shahinshah coins from Kabul! gold and sent them with 
some horses as a present. He explained how he had escaped from 
the tumult in Kabul and expressed his ashamedness for the catas- 
trophe of Qasim K. Though many did not believe him and regarded 
him as an impostor, he was received with favours. On 8th Ardibi- 
hisht Nirai (?) Ahadi was executed. He drank wine with an Arme- 
nian® (?) in the portico of Sharif. They quarrelled and he went to 
his house and killed him. He met with his deserts. 

One of the occurrences was the taking of Nasik, which belongs 
to Ahmadnagar. ‘Two months previously Prince Sultan Murad ap- 
pointed Baharjeo and some Khandesh soldiers to that quarter. Az- 
mat K. was appointed the Amin of the force. He knit together the 
hearts of the leaders. There were great combats and on the 10th 
the troops prevailed. On the 11th the writer arrived near Burhan- 
pur. Bahadur K., the ruler of Khandesh, received him four kos from 752 
Asir’ He received as a servant the holy jirman and the khil‘at, 
and performed the prostration. Though he showed a desire that I 
should stay some days with him I did not agree. Next day T lett 
Burhanpar and halted after crossing the Tapti.* At the end of the 
day it blew hard, and there was much rain. Next day I was com- 
pelled to halt. Bahadur K. came and spent the day with me. 
When I® had spoken many bitter-seeming but sweetly intended 
words of guidance about the Deccan expedition, he from self-indul- 
gence proceeded to offer excuses (for not personally taking part m 
it), and sent off Kabir K., his son, with 2,000 horse. He wished to 
take me to his house, and to show me hospitality. I replied that IT 





3 J. II. 2238. 

4 The variant is supported by the 
MSS. See J. Il. 228. 

5 Though I have used the first 
person, the text uses the third. 


1 Text Kamil. But the variant 
Kabul is supported by MSS. | 
2 So the variant. Possibly how- 
ever the name is Sharif Armani. 
Or Sharif may here mean the royal 

portico. 
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would accept it if he accompanied me. When he saw that this 
avenue was closed, he sent me some presents. I represented that I 
had made a vow to God that I would not take anything from any 
one unless four conditions were fulfilled: “1st, Friendship; 2nd, 
That I should not over-value the gift; 8rd, That I should not have 
been anxious to get a present; 4th, That I should be in need of it. 
I grant that three conditions have been fulfilled. But how can we 
get over the fourth? The Shahinshih’s kindness has erased the 
figure of wish. In! the market of enlightened action, silver and 
gold have become a burden.” He was astonished at the nobleness of 
the language. 





text has bar dar bar, but the MSS. 
haye bazardar and this seems cor- 
rect. Thereading in text may mean, 
silver and gold have frequently de- 
tracted from good service. 


The sentence is very obscure, 
but I think the meaning must be 
that money is an impediment to good 
service, B. in his life of A, F. has 
translated part of the passage. The 





































‘apply his mind to getting better. He concealed his pains and did 
not digest his food, On 18th Abin of the previous year he went 
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CHAPTER CXXXVIIL 
Dearu or Sortan Moran. 


It is a thousand pities that the wine of this tavern contains lees! 
and that the cane of this sugar-plantation is a coating to deadly 
poison. The intoxication of this joyous banquet is followed by the 
crapulousness of sorrow, and the wisdom of this feast ends in the 
vapours of failure. Whose liver does not bleed for this fatal event ? 
Whose eyes do not shed tears of blood? This heap of earth must 
pass away and be abandoned, and this dark abyss cannot be lighted 
up. All the links that have been put together must be severed, and 
all must drink the bitter waters. Shall I rehearse the jugglery of 
the old world, or the strong-headedness of fate? He was good of 
action, and a lover of propriety. He had an open heart, and a liberal 
hand, and had courage along with gravity. He sought to win hearts 
and searched for inspiration from those who were outwardly dusi- 


_ stained but were inwardly bright. Owing to the wickedness of 


selfish and presumptuous men, some vexation arose, and some leaders * 
of the army set themselves to hamper work. He returned unsuccess- 
ful from Ahmadnagar and fell into chronic grief. The brightness 
of his discretion did not remain, and he gave up to some extent the 
task of conciliating hearts, and he could not distinguish hypocrisy 
from humility. When his son ® died, the jewel of wisdom grew dim; 
and he set himself down to drink in company with foolish sensual- 138) 
ists. Excessive drinking brought on epilepsy, and he did nob 


seeing it he went to Hlichpir. There 


to visi 
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ished. On 9th Dai he returned to Shahpir, and physicians set 
themselves to treat him, and he gob alittle better. When he heard 
of the arrival of the Shahinshah at Agra and of his being summoned 
to court, he became excessively melancholy, for out of shame for his 
drunkenness he could not make up his mind to kiss the threshold. 
His officers suggested another course, and when news came of the 
E approach of the writer of the book of fortune, he marched on 9th 
Tsfandarmaz towards Ahmadnagar. His sole idea was to make this 
expedition a reason for not going (to Agra). The New Year’s feast 
of this year he celebrated at Tamurni.' On the 16th Ardibihisht he 
was seized with violent fits near Dihari (or Dihbari) on the banks of 
the Pirna, 20 kos from Daulatabad, and on the 22nd he died in an 
unconscious state. 
Verse. 

Alas for this painful misfortune destructive of repose. 

Alas for the calamity of this worship of the bowl. 

‘A form that was destined for long life he himself destroyed. 

A jewel that might have threaded many years he himself broke. 


High and low grieved, and sorrow seized friend and stranger. 
When news came of the illness, H.M. sent off Hakim Migri the Galen 
of the age, and he also appointed Agaf K. in order that there might 
% be no delay on the journey. ‘The envoys heard of the event on the 
i road and returned. I praise the world’s lord for that with all his 
” anguish he guarded against bemg distracted, and because he minis- 

tered to his inward grief. By the might of the lordship of the 
spiritual world he achieved calm, and he administered medicine to 
the unintelligent. Kaiqubad, on losing his liver-lobe, played away 
his patience, and gave himself up to impatience. Luqman the hakim 
applied himself to medical treatment and compounded a medicine 
out of fortitude. He wrote alk ter of advice, and represented : «The 

- departure of a child from thi stbin to the holy realms is 
ot a grief to the sage, and the ‘the connection should 
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not be regarded as sorrowful. The sorrow which has laid hold of me 

is lest wisdom’s child, i.e. patience, should die, and the fulness of the 

cup of the earthly body cause the extinction of the celestial spirit.” 
This message brought him out of the sleep of neglect. He set about 
what was proper for the time and exerted himself in self-culture. 

He spent his time in thanksgiving. H.M. was wont to act the part 

of the Teacher hakim. Though chained toso many burdens he lived 754 
afree man and at the time of sorrow admimistered medicine for the 
grieved. 
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CHAPTER CXXXIX. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE ARMY OF THE DgCCAN BY MEANS OF THE 
WONDERS OF DALLY-INCREASING ForTUNR. 


When the writer of the noble volume was sent off, some grandees 
set themselves to destroy the work, and in consequence of their tales 
many old comrades separated from me, I was compelled to look 
out for new soldiers and by good fortune an abundant force was 
gathered together. Though well-wishers spoke against the system of 
making loans,' I did not withhold my hand from making them. | 
kept my eyes open to the past disturbances. When I arrived within 
thirty kos of the prince’s camp, swift couriers brought letters from 
M. Yisuf K. and other officers. These stated that the prince was 
very ill, and that I should go on to him post haste. Perhaps, the 
confusion caused by wicked men could be remedied, and high and 
low be saved from distraction. Their hearts had been chilled by the 
intrigues of the grandees of the court. Though my companions told 
wonderful stories in order to keep me back, I hastened forward all 
the more. My sole thought was that I might spend my life’s coin in 
the service of my benefactor, and express something of my gratitude 

“for favours by the tongue of action. On the 19th I went on faster 
from Dewalgaon with a few men, and at evening, arrived. There I 
saw what may no other person see! Things were past remedy, and 
men were in a state of bewilderment. ‘Troops of them were going 
off. The anxiety of the leaders was to bring back the prince to 
Shahpir. I represented that in such a confusion, when high and 
low had lost heart, and there was a great commotion, when the enemy 
‘was near at hand, the country was foreign, to return was to cause 
e’s own loss. 1] ‘ Miu 
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chose to separate. By the help of God I did not take them into 
account but set myself to put the troops into order, and to do what 
was necessary for the time. I sent off the body to Shahpir in the 
charge of the house-servants, and it was deposited there. Some 
Tiiranis left the camp and meditated sedition. In spite of advice 
their presumption increased. At this time the troops who were be- 
hind, and who were more than 3,000 horse, came up. My words had 
now fresh importance, and the crooked in their ways listened to 
counsel. Still small and great wanted to return. They described 
the death of Mun‘im K. Khan-khanin, the reversal of affairs in Bengal, 
the coming of Shihibu-d-din and Ahmad K, from Gujarat, and the 
disturbance in that country and the like. As my special reliance 155 
was on God, and my eyes were full of light from the fortune of the 
Shahinshah, their words had no effect. A world became displeased 
and many got angry and went off. I set myself to do what was 
proper, and the design of advancing occurred to me. On the 27th 
(Ardibihisht) we marched to conquer the Deccan. This advance 
gave new strength to hearts. Some counsels were sent to the guard- 
ians of the frontiers and the other watchmen of the country. The 
narrow-minded were succoured. Whatever treasure the prince had, 
all the goods which were not fit to be sent (to court), and whatever 
[ had myself or could collect by borrowing, were distributed. In a r 
short time those who had gone away returned, and business became 
active. The whole of the prince’s territory was guarded, except 
Nasik which was far off, and the news of whose danger was later in 
coming. The news of the prince’s death and of the despair of the 
officers dispersed the guardians there. ‘Though, on account of the 
perfunctory conduct of the persons sent, bis ternitary wea ines 
secured, yet much land was added to the imperial dominions. ; 
Though the intriguers at court did not fully read my report (to | 
Akbar) and with evil intentions concealed those events, yet as I gone | 
d the attention of H.M, towards me in- | 
creased daily, the management of the troops was carried on an an 
excellent way, and beyond the expectations of contemporaries. There 
‘ar and near. It is beyond the power of 


was astonishment among fi : 
‘mortals to return thanks to God. What can a powerless person like 





tinued in prayer to God, an 
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Verse. 
I did not behave moodily in his service, 
For he said “he is worthy of praise.” 


While indulging in thoughts I continued pious, and returned 
hearty thanks. Sometimes this occurred to me: “The secret know- 
ledge of the world’s lord has again been impressed on high and low: 
Without my striving and without the recommendation of this one or 

that one, he took me from the dustheap of obscurity, and brought 
} me out from the lane of knowledge-gathering, and advanced me to 
high rank.’ Sometimes I thought how without the favour of this 
or that man I had been promoted to high executive work, and how 
silence and repentance had taken possession of the tongues and 
hearts of the court-witlings. Sometimes it occurred to me that by 
the efforts of envious people the tongue of suspicion had been loosed 
. against me who only had one object, and they had sent me far away 
4 from court, but the true Disposer (God) had made this a source of 
oF high promotion, and marked them with enduring shame. The circum- 
stance that without man’s help this difficult task had been easily 
performed by me did not (unduly) elate me, and I prayed to God that 
this liking for difficulties might not darken my understanding, and 

that the efforts of private enemies might not work me injury. 

756 One of the occurrences was the death of Masiim Kabuli. From 
the time when he became mad from ingratitude, and stirred up the 
dust of commotion in Bengal, he fell into distress. As the heart- 

» lacerating blows of fortune did not waken him from his slumbers he 
fell into sicknesses, and on the 30th (Ardibihisht, 10th May 1599) he 
died.' The prosperity of the eastern rebels decayed. On 8rd Khur- 

dad (i8th May) a great member® of the harem died. The news 
arrived from Lahore on the 12th, and the royal ladies were seized 



















! A son of his, by name Shnja’, was 
thanadar of Ghazni in Shah Jahan’s 
time and had the title of Asad K. 

 Badshahnama I. 451. See Maasiru-l- 


be farzand-i-an, as in [,0. MS. 236. 
In Price's Jahangir, p. 46, the mother 
of Shahzada Khanim is described as 
Bibi Selima Begam, who of course 
_ isnot the Selima who had been Bai- 

; ; ‘aznk, p. 14, the. 
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with grief, and Shahzada Khanim, the daughter of the lady, was much 
upset. H.M. soothed her somewhat by sympathy and counsels. At 
this time Sitiinda' was taken. As after the death of Prince Sultan 
Murad, the writer of the noble volume took charge of the arranging 
of the army, the cuarding of the country, and the capturing of places 
that had not been taken, he appointed Sundar Das to take fort 
Taltim.? He dexterously got some of the inhabitants to assist 
him. One of them called the governor of the fort to his quarters 
and then informed Sundar Das. Active men set themselves to take 
the fort. The garrison made some resistance and then capitulated. 
On the 27th they delivered up the keys. On the 30th Miriém-Maka- 
ni came to Agra. As H.M. was going for some time to the South he 
sent a loving letter inviting her to come to see him. At the same 
time he sent for Sultan Kharram and many of the ladies. When 
they approached, the Prince-Royal went forward with some grandees 
to welcome them. On that day H.M. received them. Up to this 
day no one had told him of the unavoidable event of Prince Sultan 
Murad. The report of the writer had been represented in a different 
way. ‘That great lady (Miriam Makani) conveyed the news to him, 
and a world was plunged in sorrow. H.M., by dint of the strength 
of his lordship of the spiritual world restrained his feelings, and ad- 
ministered comfort to the mourning ladies. The assistance of that 
God-worshipper came into play, and the distressed acquired resigna- 


tion. 
Verse. 





1 “About 50 m. N.E, Auranga- 2 Taltam in Badshahnama I. 370. 


bad.” Elliot VIL. 25. 
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CHAPTER CXL. 
Tae senprne or Prince Supan Danren To Govern THE Deccan. 


The cherishing of the weak and the chastisement of the rebelli- 
ous are the great acts of devotion of just monarchs. ‘he incompar- 
able Creator wills that nothing should be greater for rulers than 


these two things. God be praised! H.M. holds high rank in the 757 


recognition of those two duties. Neither joy or sorrow withholds 
him from them. In spite of his grief for his dear son and his sym- 
pathy for the troops of mourners, he gave his attention to the South 
in order to assuage the distressed. His heart desired to send the 
Prince-Royal on this service, but he, at the time' for being sent 
there, was guided by evil-minded persons and did not come to court. 
As the guarding of the country could not be delayed, he, in that 
happy hour, appointed Prince Sultan Daniel. On the eve of 2nd 
Tir he was sent off after receiving weighty counsels. H.M. accom- 
panied him to the first halting place. He spent the night there and 
occupied himself in fresh supplications and counsels. He favoured 
the prince by granting him a red tent (sardca) which is only set up for 
the Shahinshah. A firman was sent to the writer of the noble volume 
to the effect that H.M. desired to summon me to his presence, but 
that as he was sending the Prince there, I must endure the apparent 
separation, and must point out to the prince the management of ad- 
ministrative and financial affairs. From the beginning of my under- 
standing I had had a daily-increasing longing for freedom, but by 
the strange working of the spheres my association with the world 
had increased. At this time when the brightness” of the jewel had 


what follows it appears 


and neither the [.0. MSS. nor the 
to the astrological | Lu ed. i 
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been augmented, I wished deliverance from the burden of existence 
on account of the intrigues of wicked men, and the currency of liars. 
(At the same time) I acquired by God’s help something of a great 
name, and my external workshop was raised to a higher rank. 
During this contention between the spiritual and the temporal, the 
sublime order came and furnished material for both resolutions. I 
was bewildered on account of absence from that fountain of intelli- 
gence, but I came to myself from thoughts of development (of the 
country), I resumed my work and waited in expectation of the 
advent of that jewel of sovereignty’s mine. 

At this time Saiyid Qasim Birha’s days came toanend. Prince 
Sultan Murad had previously sent him on this expedition, and sent 
with him many brave and experienced men. When the prince fell 
into disorder, he returned rapidly. He entered into engagements 
with the writer of the noble volume and returned after gaining his 
desires. He took possession of some cultivated tracts and on the 
6th he died of dyspepsia at the town of Kunhar near Daulatabiad. 
On the 8th the writer sent M. Khan with a number of men to Nasik, 
and he wrote to M. Yar, who had been sent there, to join quickly 
Though on account of his illness he had not a pro- 
no special harm accrued to him from the enemy. 
On the 15th the mother of Prince Sultan Parvez died, and ihe ladies 
were grieved. H.M. comforted them. On the 17th Rajah Man 
Singh paid his respects and produced a choice set of presents. 
Among them were fifty valuable diamonds. Bengal had become 

y iet and he had an or 
a his mind was at ease about the country. As there was 
some peace in that land he had the bliss (of attending the court); 
and received favours. On the 28th Qulij K. came from Jaunpir, 
and had an audience. Prince Daniel had heen. left to take Pea 
of that province. As he was at ease about it he came Me court. . 
dnd Amardad, Barkhirdar' the son of ‘Abdu-r-rahman, the son ke 
Muyid Beg, was sent to prison. Dalpat Ujjainya had Lae a 
and had taken leave to go to his home, after having Se i ae 
desires. Barkhirdar and some riotous ones fell upon ei ecu 

i i ‘th that landholder. ‘The latter 
his father had been killed in battle veathin : aa ete 
cleverly escaped. HLM. censured Barkhardar and sent hi P 


with his force. 
per equipment, yet 


( B. ole. 


der permitting him to come to court 758 
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H.M. wished to bind him and send him to the landholder, but at the 
intercession of some persons he was released.' On the 4th S. ‘Abdu- 
r-rahmain was sent to Daulatabad. As God sent the writer of the 
noble volume to quiet the Deccan, there was activity everywhere so 
that by (Divine) help, liberality and bravery the contumacious 
were set to right. At this time the garrison of Daulatabad repre 
sented that if safe conducts were granted them, and a place assigned 
to them for a residence, they would surrender the keys and accept 
service. But there were some Abyssinians and Deccanis in that 
neighbourhood, and an army should be sent to punish them. On 
this account [ sent off my son—whose forehead showed signs of pro- 
priety—and gave him 1,500 of my own horse and an equal number 
of other soldiers, At this time Agaf K. was exalted by being made 
Diwan-i-kul. H.M. always looked closely into the administration, 
and never neglected what was necessary. As Rai Patr Das opened 
the hand of bribe-taking, and vexed people, he was on the 11th sent 
to Bandhit and Agaf K. was raised to this high office. Qulij K. was 
made Mir Mal, but gradually he withdrew his hand from this. On 
the 26th M. Shahrukh joined the southern army. As a great distur- 
bance had arisen upon the death of Prince Sultan Murad, the writer 
called him to himself. The Mirza arranged to come quickly, but 
foolish talkers prevented him, and the general commotions,’ which 
are got up at such times, also interfered. As it was the Divine will 
that this inexperienced and unassisted one (the author) should be- 
come known for ability and that the envious should be put to shame, 
although I expected that the Mirza from his singleness of heart 
would come at this crisis even if there was not an order for his doing 
so, yet from the untrue speeches of this man and that man he did 
not come. And though an order, which had an admixture of rebuke, 
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followed, he made excuses and did not arrive. At last Husain was 
pout as sazawal and made him come, willing or unwilling. He arrived 759 
thie year with the victorious troops, and I received him and brought: 
him to my quarters. I exulted at the arrival of so brave and pure- 
minded a man. 

On 3rd Shahriyir! Malik Khair Ullah was killed. He was the 
night- watch (‘asas) of Lahore, and he performed this duty satisfac- 
torily. One day he sent for a noted thief, who was in prison, and 
was examining him in his privateroom. That wicked fellow brought 
in by pretexts some of his companions, and sent out Malik Khair 
Ullah’s servants, and while the latter was alone, killed him as well 
as his son. 

One of the occurrences was the subsiding of the disturbance in 
Bir. An extensive country is attached to this city, and it contains 
1,001 villages, every one of which is like a city. A month before the 
death of the Prince, Sher® Khwaja had taken it with the help of 
some brave men. When the Prince died, most of the pillars of the 
State tried to give it up. As to give up a conquered territory with- 
out cause was to encourage the enemy, the proposal was not accepted 
(by A. F.). When things were going on well, envy made many 
persons mad, and they urged the enemy—who were more than 
15,000 in number—to drive off Sher Khwaja during the rains when 
the river would be full. At the beginning of the rains the enemy 
assembled. ‘heir idea was that as the imperial troops were not 
more than 3,000, they would be victorious when the river was in 
Hood and help could not come. On receipt of this information, 
letters were written to the officers—who could easily join—and great 





part of Berar. It is to the east of 


{ Paizi S. says the news came on 
18th Mubarram, 26th July 1599. 
The thieves said they would give in- 
formation in private, and when they 
were taken in, they killed Malik 
K hair Ullah and his son by striking 
them with the wooden clogs on their 
arms. At p. 746 Khair Ullah is 
called the Kotwal of Lahore. 

2 J.G. VIII. 117. Probably it is 
the Biragarh of J. IT. 229 and 230 
which is described as on the eastern 





Ahmadnagar. It is described in the 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Nizam’s Dominions by Syed Hossain 
BilgramT and ©. Willmott (Bombay. 
1884, p. 207), where it is called Birh. 
It lies on the left bank of the Bend- 
siira river. 

8 'The text has the words tark 
shuda, which apparently means that 
Sher Khwaja was with the army, in 
the reserve, 
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efforts were made to cause them to help. Some from ignorance, and 
some from wickedness made delays so that the rains increased, and 
the river raged. 15,000 Abyssinians and Deccanis with 60 elephants 
approached Bir. Sher Khwaja who was unique for courage and 
skill, drew up his forces, and from ignorance and fieryness of dispo- 
sition hastened! forward, passing over streams and broken ground, 
Though experienced men represented the superiority of the enemy, 
the advantages of caution, and the existence of heights and hollows, 
they were not listened to. Owing to this inconsiderate marching, the 
troops became somewhat disorganised, while the enemy were in good 
order. The van, which was composed of Rajputs, fought well, and 
performed prodigies of valour. The centre and the right and left 
wings did not act well. Meanwhile a force, which was in a hollow,® 
made a strong attack. Jagrip,® son of Jagannath, Gopal Das 
Rathor, Sultan Bhati, Muhammad Amin Cali, and many others, gave 


their lives in a worthy manner, and the troops were dispersed. The 


760 enemy followed them and came towards the city. Sher Khwaja 


came forward and drove off the foe in front of him. Wafadar K. 
and a number of able men of the right wing joined. Y‘aqitb Beg, 
Kiicak ‘Ali Beg, and some others caused the jewel of courage to 
shine. When Sher Khwaja returned he found the field full of the 
fallen. Learning the success of the foe he became very sorrowful, 
and was compelled to proceed rapidly to the city. Here a hot 
engagement took place, and Sher Khwaja entered the city, wounded, 
Just then Bahadur-al-mulk arrived with some brave men and got 
into the city after performing prodigies of valour. ‘The defeated got 
fresh courage. He had come instantly from a distance of ten or 
twelve kos, though the Khwaja was somewhat displeased with him. 
Though he heard that the Khwaja was killed, he did not turn back 

but came on all the faster. S‘aid ‘Arab and some companions showed 
great courage. By good fortune the enemy were tired out and did 


not advance that day or the following day, but looked after their own 





_ | The text has the words tarh shuda, which apparently means that Sher 
Khwaja was with the army, in the reserve. 
2 Ghanji, said by Vullers to be a + 
ana r co 
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wounded, and dispersed. Had they pressed on with the same vigour 
as at first, things would have been very critical. The garrison made a 
fence (kocaband) round the city, and on every side there was fighting. 
When the news came a council was held, and high and low were 
asked for their remedies. ‘here was a great confusion owing to evil 
thoughts and bad opinions. I turned aside from the others and 
addressed myself to the True Disposer (God). On 4th Shahriyair 
I set out rapidly in heavy rain.! I made over the camp, the artillery 
and the elephants to M. Shahrukh and Khwaja Abii-l-hasan, to be 
brought after me to Jalnapir. I sent for 8. ‘Abdu-r-rahman from 
Daulatabad. My idea was to hasten on to the bank of the Ganges 
(Godayery) and to collect the troops. Ifany one of the good servants 
should have the courage to cross and fight I would send him, and 
remain myself on the bank, so that the work in front might go on, 
and that those behind might become composed. Otherwise I wonld 
personally go to the relief. As it was not believed that the expedi- 
tion would take place, few even of the special men came forward, I 
was obliged to form a camp after marching five kos, but went on zepid- 
ly myself with a few men to Ahibara. My idea was that M. Yasuf 
K. would show energy in this work. After travelling twenty ‘hoa i 
joined him in the first part of the night, and stayed five days in his 
quarters. Though on the first day I came to despair of him, yet M. 
‘Ali Beg, and the army of Daulatabad, and other brave men, joined. 
I engaged in borrowing money for equipping the soldigrsy and on 
a number to the bank of the river, and got possession of the ae 
M. ‘Ali Beg took upon himself the guarding and the fighting of the 
ent on with encouraging words every one who came up 
afterwards, When my mind was peice oe pee aie 
wed up quickly myself. My idea was tha 
peal - als an engagement would not have Berea 
and so it was better that I should myself come es > se ie 
When the officers arrived, one after the other, on t RS Bein = 
river, they were unable to cross on account of hee ries 
‘Abdu-r-rahman came to the bank, the Divine ai 


d the river became at once fordable. When the army heard of 
and 


this, they returned thanks to God, and they crossed over on horse- 
y 


force, and I s 





1 Text gaurmi-i barish. But 1.0. MSS. have ydzish. 
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back. Old natives of the country were astonished, and thought that 
it was magic, On the 20th I arrived at the bank of the river, and on 
hearing the news of the victory I halted. On the 18th when the 
troops crossed, the enemy—who were near the bank—had fought 
slightly with the skirmishers and had then fled. They lost heart on 
hearing that the tempestuous river had been crossed and that the 
writer had arrived. On the 19th they broke up the siege and went 
off in a confused state to Ahmadnagar. Thanksgivings were offered 
upon the receipt of this news, and there were joyful meetings. The 
garrison had been in straits for nineteen days. Though on the first 
day they did not display much courage, yet during the siege they 
showed great valour, though their condition was wretched, and they 
despaired of help. Every day there were hot contests. ‘The men 
had to eat horse flesh, and the horses ate the reed-thatching of the 
houses. The heroes were nearly slaying their families and coming 
out by sacrificing their own lives. In spite of the confusion of one’s 
comrades, smallness of means, and the difficulty of the work, the 
Incomparable Creator produced so delightful a picture, and a world 
fell into rejoicing. My idea was that on this day when the Nizimu- 
l-mulki troops were disordered, and many brave men were collected, 
an expedition should march to take Ahmadnagar. But the resolu- 
tion of my companions did not rise to this. Strange to say, they 
even wanted to abandon Bir. Some ont of evil intentions separated 
themselves, and a new commotion arose. It was remedied by endur- 

ance and forbearance. As the Bir soldiers had undergone hardships, 

and were depressed on account of men’s foolish talk, I wished to 

make over the guarding of it to S. ‘Abdu-r-rahman. Sher Khwaja 
from the goodness of his disposition represented : “As I commenced 

the work, it is far better that I should finish it, but please place 

some men in Shihgarha to help me. Though Bir has a stone fort, 

an earthen wall shall also be put round the city.” On this account 

Bir was left in his charge. The chosen servants there received pro- 

motion as well as robes of honour and horses, and suitable presents. 

I myself made my quarters on the bank of the river in order to encour- 


762 age them. By the Divine favour a great disturbance subsided, and 


the rebels everywhere had recourse to entreaties. ‘There was new 
fervour in giving of thanks, and there was also acknowledgment of 
the Shahinshah’s fortune. There was a wonderful old nim tree in the 
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fort of Shahgarha. Its trunk had two branches, one sweet, and the 
other bitter. The first was good for preserving health and in leprosy, 
etc. I reported this to H.M., and in accordance with orders I sent 
portions of both to court. 

At this time the arrival of treasure quickly brightened the face 
of dominion. As many had not fiefs, and the jagirs of some others 
were not in good order, the hall of wishes was opened (i.e. petitions 
were made). When H.M. heard of this he gave orders that the 
Gujarat treasure should be gradually conveyed and that more than 
three lakhs of rupis should be sent from court by way of hwndi. In 
this country the rule is that when one desires to have money con- 
veyed without the expense and trouble of transit to distant pieces, 
he makes it over to a man of means and he thereupon gives a 
writing. ‘This is conveyed to the desired place, aud the pera there 
pays the money on seeing the document. The singular thing is that 
The writing is called by this 
in place and cireum- 


seals and witnesses are not required. 
name (hundi), and in consequence of difference : om 
stance sometimes it is met at par and sometimes there is profit (?). 
H.M. distributed the money to the officers and ordered that “ 
should dispatch it according to this teas In a short time thi 
vas and the soldiers got new support. 

a Te 21st the daughter of Qulij K, died. This beret © 
in the harem of Prince Sultan Daniel. She ati ~ a 
HLM. brought the mourners to patience by his a iy ee Bai 
this day the fort of Taltfim was taken. It is one ‘ meer 
of Baran The writer sent Sundar Das to take it, bi ot os 
there the foot of courage. There were great fights. oe ae 
garrison Was overtaken by the slumber of i “ era ae 
mounted by ladders, Qatli K. the governor fled. an 


submitted. 
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CHAPTER CXLI. 
UPpreaRinG OF THE AUGUST STANDARDS IN THE DIRECTION oF MALWa. 


When Prince Sultan Daniel was sent off to conquer the South, 
and delayed somewhat on the road, H.M., conceived the idea of hunt- 
ing in Malwa so that he might urge on his son to greater activity in 
the carrying out of orders. On 6th Mihr, 16th September, 1599, he 
: made over the charge of Agra to Qulij K., and after 4 hours, 24 
763 minutes, mounted his rapid steed and went off on his expedition to 
the Deccan. Sultan Khusri, Sultén Parviz, Sultan Kharram and 
many ladies accompanied him. On this day the Prince-Royal ob- 
; tained leave to go to Ajmere. The gracious sovereign was continu- 
i ally increasing his kindness to him, but he from drunkenness and 
bad companionship did not distinguish between his own good and 
evil. Onthis account he was for some time not granted an audience.! 
At the instance of Miriam-Makani he was allowed to make the 
kornish. We made fresh promises of discretion and of service. 
H.M. sent him to chastise Umra the Rana, and gave him many in- 
structive counsels. Rajah Man Singh, Shah Quli Mahram and many 
other officers accompanied him. At the request of the Rajah, his 
son Jagat Singh was sent off to take charge of Bengal. 

One of the occurrences was the death of ‘Isi. He was a great 
landholder in Bengal. He had some share of prudence, but from 
somnolence of fortune he did not come to court. At the time when 
H.M. was marching to the South, Rajah Mau Singh thought in his 
ignorance that the guardianship of Bengal was an easy matter, and 
so took it upon himself while living in Ajmere. By wondrous fate 

that turbulent landholder died, and the thornbush of commotion was 
extirpated. On the 19th the Khan-khanin was sent'to Prince Sul- 
tan Daniel. When the gracious sovereign learnt that the writer of 
he noble v as very sad on account of his distance from the 
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sublime court, he distinguished that great officer—who on account 
of the occurrences in the Deccan had somewhat fallen out of favour— 
and the latter made fresh promises of good service. He was allowed 
to leave at the second stage, and an order was given that when the 
prince arrived (in the Deccan), the writer should take the opportu- 
nity of coming to prostrate himself at the holy threshold. He was 


* delighted at this news, and submitted his humble thanks. On the 


22nd H.M. alighted, on the way, at the quarters of the Khan-khanan, 
and enjoyed himself there till the close of the day. Among the 
presents offered by the Kban-khanan was a horse which fought with 
an elephant, and excited astonishment. On the 26th Jagat Singh 
died. When he was sent off to Bengal he near Agra engaged in 
preparations for the journey. Suddenly he died, and the Kachwaha 
tribe was plunged into sorrow. Princely sympathy administered 
balm to the mourners. His son Maha! Singh, who was of tender age, 
was favoured and sent off in his room. ‘The garden of a world’s 
hope was irrigated. At this time the capture of the fort of Narnala 
brought joy. In old times the ruler of Berar made Taltiim the seat 
of government. The ruler of Ahmadnagar conquered it. In the 
first place the son of Qatli K.—who held both forts—fell into the 
hands of Sundar Das and thereafter conceived a desire to enter 
service. On this day he through the intervention of ‘I’tibar K. 
chose service and delivered up the keys. Dalpat Rao, Daulat K. 764 
and others of the garrison obtained their desires. On 4th Aban the 
solar weighment took place, and H.M. was weighed against twelve 
articles. The court of liberality and of gifts was thrown open, On 
the 5th the august retinue arrived near Dholptr, and rested ton e 
while in Sadiq K.’s garden. Zahid his son acquired bliss by distri- 

i ey, and by offering presents. 
Bee ice Oe Ge catbsa sent to court the ladies of Prince Sultan 


Murad. When he died, some of them, who were with him, were iin 
to Shahpir. They were now all collected and sent eae 
under the charge of suitable persons. The treasurer bye ; ir), 
the accountant, and the darogha were sent with them, a ee ete 
made of the properties. On account ; of the insecurity of the roads, 


ga his appoint- 
1 ‘The Iqhalnama says that though | son of the deceased got his appo 


‘Man Singh had other grown-up sons; 
yet according to Hindu custom the 


ment. 
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and a shortness of money, there was some delay in the dispatch. 
Now that their minds were at ease, they were sent off on the 15th. 
The corpse was also sent. As wicked men intended war, and there 
was a great report of a forthcoming battle I retained one half of 
the 400 elephants. Rai Darga, M. Faridin and other officers and 
ahadis were appointed to escort the ladies. I was relieved of a heavy 
responsibility. They joined the court in Malwa. By H.M.’s orders 
the body of the forgiven one was conveyed to Delhi. On the 20th, 
HM. halted at Gwaliyar, and he ascended the fort, and passed the 
night there. Raj Singh ' the governor paid his respects, and received 
honour, Next day he descended and visited the dwelling of S. 
‘Abdullah K. On the 26th Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai was sent to the Prince- 


Royal. As it was reported that he was loitering on the way, Mir 


‘Abdu-l-hai was sent to him with counsels. As Rajah Man Singh 
was discomposed by grief for his son, a horse and a robe of honour 
were sent to him, and consolatory messages addressed to him. 
On Ist Azar, 11th November, 1599, Shahbaz K. died. He was ad- 
dicted to the use of quicksilver. When he was over seventy, he got 
pains in his arms and loins. He gota little better, but in the city 
of Ajmere the illness returned, and the fever increased. ‘The reme- 
dies of the physicians restored him to health, but in this year and 
month he suddenly died. He had few equals in every kind of ser- 
vice, and in the management of troops. Tf he had given up bigotry 
and had controlled his tongue, he would have possessed the embroidery 
of wisdom.* 

‘At this'time the writer proceeded towards Ahmadnagar, Cand 
Bibi had raised Bahadur, the grandson of Burhan, to the throne and 





can hardly be the man who died 
while Jahangir was still only Prince 
Royal. Faizi S.says Shahbaz died 
on a Priday in Jamada-gant. The 
Maasir says Jahangir took possession 
of all Shahbaz's property and went 
off to Allahabad. If the Shahbaz 
mentioned in Price's Memoirs be 
bie of the 


1 Of. Faizi Sirhindi’s account. 
He says that the governor spread 
carpets from the gate of the fort to 
the rooms which Humayin had 
occupied in the beginning of his 
reign. He also says that HM. 
visited the tomb of Mubaminad 
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was living there. 


She thought it was a strong place, and = 
tion for herself. Sy aise 


Baits ies oe Boldiers were Eavouna Day disposed to her. 
}, Alo g K. the Abyssinian (zangi) was, alone with many 
others, making a disturbance. Though the boy was considered as 
the ruler yet secretly that chaste lady was ruler. She continually 765 
sent conciliatory messages to the army, and also at the same time 
affected friendship with the Deccanis. She! practised the same 
methods towards the author of the precious volume. He replied, “ If 
from foresight and a happy star you bind yourself to the sublime 
court, what can be better! You must observe whatever agreement 
you make. Otherwise it is improper to utter words to which acts do 
not correspond. ‘I'he path of sending and receiving messages is not 
> When the wickedness of those inside became patent to her, 
and she came to understand in some measure the good intentions of 


clear.’ 


this person (A. F.), she sent well-wishers and confirmed the relation- 
ship of friendship, and in the treaty written with her own hand she 
inserted true oaths. She represented that “ when Abhang K. was 
punished she would surrender the keys of the fort, but asked that 
Bir might be made her fief. She also asked that she might be 
allowed to go there and take some repose, and said that thereafter 
she would go to court whenever it was wished, and would send Baha- 
dur to wait upon HM. From the upsetting of plans and the vexa- 
tions of companions there would be some delay.” 

When the stay in Shahgarha had been somewhat prolonged, and 
some had gone away, and the report of the coming of the Prince died 
down, evil thoughts came into the head of Abhang K. He brought 
Sham-sher- ul-mulk, the son of Miyan K.—who Waa formerly the gov- 
ernor of Berar—out of prison and gave him position. He also gave 
him an army in order that he might go from Daulatabad to aha 
country (Berar). ‘As the families of the soldiers were there, the im- 
t this time he might prevail. As | 
intention, I sent M. Yusuf K. with 
‘Phe Mirza treated the affair lightly 


perial army gob perturbed, lest a' 
knew for a long time of this evil 
a large force to remedy matters. 
Murad’s death, and of her describing 


| her circumstances. The messengers 
arrived on 14th Khurdad 1007=24th 


May, 1599. 








1 In the first letter of the 2nd book 
of the Insha A. F. reports the arrival 


of Cand Bibi's messengers and of 
at Prince 
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and fell into the slumber of negligence. He (Shamsher) came to 
Berar, and a great commotion arose. Many of the defenders of the 
country took to flight, and anumber went off, without asking ' leave, 
to comfort their families. By the help of able men I formed the 
idea of proceeding to Ahmadnagar, of punishing the wicked who 
were inside, and of testing the words of Cand Bibi. I set off on the 
12th, and summoned to myself the brave men from every quarter. 
When I had advanced several stages, the enemy turned back from 
every place, and collected at Ahmadnagar. At this time came the 
joyful news that Shamsher K. had fallen. The commotion awaked 
M. Yisuf K. and he followed him (Shamsher) quickly. He also sent 
on in advance M. Khan, M. Lashkari, ‘Aadil K., Sundar Das and 
others. Shamsher made an attempt on Hlichpir. The men sent in 
advance arrived, and he, on receiving this intelligence, became be- 


766 wildered and went off rapidly. ‘They at the guidance of some land- 


holders loosed their rein (i.e. pursued him). On the night of 7th 
Azar they fell upon his quarters from every side and poured in 
arrows. ‘There was a slight battle, and suddenly he was killed by 
an arrow. ‘The success of the wicked departed, and the drum of joy 
beat high. On the 27th the august standards reached Bhilsa, and 
M. Rustum arrived from his fief, and did homage. 

At this time the writer abandoned his intention of proceeding 
to Ahmadnagar. On 5th Dai he came to Mingi* Patan, and wished 
to cross the Ganges (Godavery). There he received the orders of 
Prince Sultén Daniel to this effect: “Your energy is impressed 
upon every one. Your desire is to take Ahmadnagar before we arrive, 
but you must restrain yourself from such intention. After this, 
there will be no delay on the road.” 

On the 9th H.M. mounted his horse, and a world rejoiced. For 
some days he had pains in his stomach, and had proceeded in a 
litter. From God’s kindness to mortals, he got well near Sajéwalpir 
and returned thanks. At this time a fresh disturbance broke out 
among the soldiery. When the Prince arrived at Burhanpiir, Baha- 
dur K. did not come down from his fort to meet him, and refrained 





1 Text na rasida. But the variant the Godavery forming the residence 
n@ parsida is supported by the 1.0. of Salivahan who defeated Vikrama- 
MS. 286. ditya (Tiefenthaler I. 487). 

2 A large town on the east bank of 
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from the auspiciousness of service. The Prince conceived the design 


punishing him; and sent for M. Yisuf K. who was about to go to 

attan. On seeing this, other men went to that quarter, and many 
left the writer. The enemy—who had been in trepidation—on see- 
ing this inopportune delay and dispersion, made several night 
attacks, and failed. I continually exerted myself to put matters 
straight. Brave men set their hearts upon fighting, and fought 
well. Owing to the Divine protection, and one victory after another, 
the rebels dispersed, and Abhang K. took to supplications and flat- 
teries. On 15th Bahman the lunar weighment took place at Ujjain, 
and H.M. was weighed against eight articles. There was a general 
proclamation of liberality, and crowds of men had their desires 
satisfied. On the 25th H.M.’s stomachic pains were somewhat 
troublesome, but after four days he recovered his health. High and 
low returned thanks, and there were joyful assemblages. 
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CHAPTER CXLII. 
Exegeprrion or H.M. ror rae vaxina or Asin, 


On the 29th the great tent was erected at Ujjain. H.M.’s inten- 


tion was to remain for some days in Malwa and enjoy hunting, so 767 


that the soldiers might set themselves energetically to the conquest 
of Ahmadnagar. When the news came that Bahadur K., the ruler 
of Khandesh, had, in consequence of the strength of his fortress 
and the amount of his equipment, not paid his respects to the Prince, 
and that the latter thought of taking the fort and of punishing him, 
an order was issued that he should proceed with his expedition 
against Ahmadnagar. “ Perhaps Badadur’s not paying his respects 
was not the result of rebelliousness. Perhaps his intention was first to 
pay his respects to ourselves (Akbar). Otherwise the august stand- 
ards will come to Burhanpir and get to the bottom of the affair.” 
The Prince obeyed the order and went on. Bahadir K. offered 
choice presents, and sent his son Kabir K. with some men to accom- 
pany him (Prince Daniel). First, Khwajah Mawadid went from the 
court to give him advice. He sent four unsuitable elephants and 
made false statements about not paying his respects. Then Mir 
Sadar Jahan was sent to give advices, and after him Peshrau K. 
Bahadur in his want of wisdom fellinto absurd thoughts. As his 
ancestor (his father) had ended his life in obedience and service, 
H.M. had favoured him from afar and had given him his kingdom, 
From ill-fatedness he did not march with the army of the South, and 
did a wait upon the princes. H.M. was always making! allow- 

ces for him WW! 
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Isfandirmaz, Salbahan, the son of Mandi (?), S., Farid! Bakhshi Begi, 
Hashim Beg, Qara Beg, Qazi Hasan, M. Yisuf, Baz Bahadur, Muqim 
K., Bahadur K,, Tolak 2 K., M. Barkhardar, ‘Ulugh Beg Badakhshi, 
Rahim Haravi, Mir Jalal, Qazal Abdal, ‘Alau-d-din Husain, Bikrama- 
jit, Lakhman Sen, Bhangan (?) K., and some Saiyids of Barha and 
many other brave men, were sent off to besiege Asir. On the 21st 
Fath Ullah* Sharbatdar (butler) died. He was a good servant and 
right-minded, He was placed in a confidential position on account 
of his good service. He fell into habits of drinking, and was sent 
to the Deccan in the hope that the pain of separation might be medici- 
nal to him. He had the auspiciousness to give up the habit, but 
suffered severe pains, so that physicians came to despair of him. The 
gracious sovereign called him to himself,and he got alittle better. He 
went to visit Mandi, and suddenly died. On the 23rd H.M. arrived 
at the Narbada. Next morning he enjoyedswimming* therein. On 
the 26th he crossed the river and arrived at Bijagarha. The New 
Year feast was celebrated in that delightful place. 





death and says he was a pupil of his 
father's and that when he came to 
Mandi and saw the tombs there he 
expressed a wish to die there. 

4 Text abbari, but 10. MS. 285 


! Paizi Sirhindi gives a list of 
names, but it does not agree alto- 
gether with A. F.’s. He mentions 
Gulbad, Bahadur Uzbeg, Hashim 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


who, he says, was the son of Qasim K. 
Mir Bahar, Muqim the son of 
Shuja‘at. 


has a@bbazi which seems right. It 
may mean swimming or any aquatic 






2 Faizi has Billaq the son of Tolak. | amusement. 
8 Faigi S.also notices Fath Ullah’s | 
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CHAPTHR CXUI1. 


BuGInNING oF Hy 45rH YeAR FROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT, THE YEAR 
Azan or vue 4a Cycnx. 


On the night of Monday, 4th Raman 1008, 10th March 1600, 
after 8 hours 40 minutes the world-lighting sun cast his rays upon 
Aries, and the 9th year of the 4th Cycle brought news of joy. ‘The 
world put on the joy of youth from the air of Spring and the breeze 
of the morning. Thanks were rendered, and prayers offered up that 
there might be a new revolution of the heavens, and new delight 


to mortals. 
* * * 


The wise sovereign gave his mind to embellishment. He dis- 
tinguished between Spring and Autumn and set himself to enter- 
tain the new arrivals. As an expedition was contemplated, he 
attended less than usual to outward decorations. On 5th Farwardin 
he marched, but as many endeavoured to keep him back he halted 
at Kargaon Bijagarha. On 10th Farwardin, 20th March 1600, the 
writer paid his respects at this place, and obtained the desire of his 
heart by beholding the Shahinshah. When the Prince passed Bur- 
hanpur an order arrived that I should make over the soldiers to 
M. Shahrukh and proceed to court. I was delighted. 1 went to 
the Mirza and held a council, and read the order. As on account of 
the proceeding of men to Burhanpir some dispersal had arisen, the 
Mirza and the leaders of the army objected and represented that they 
could not manage this tumultuous place. I went sorrowfully back 
to my quarters and remained in expectation. When some time had 
passed, and things had quieted, and the Prince had come nearer M. 
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order came, viz. that when I came to Burhanpir, if Bahadar should 769 
County counsels choose to come with me, I should give him the news 
of pardon and bring him with me, otherwise I was to leave the troops 
and ye elephants there, and to come on more quickly in order that 
he might consult me about advancing and about going to Gujrat. 
When I came there (Burhanpir) Bahadur came and saw me, and 
accepted my advice and became disposed to accompany me. When 
he went back to his house he fell into crooked ways, and sent an im- 
proper reply. According to the royal order I left the troops and the 
elephants and hastened forward. In a fortunate hour I rubbed my 
forehead at the sublime courtyard, and was exalted by princely 
favours, He repeated this verse with his pearl-laden tongue. 


Verse. 


Serene be the night and pleasant the moonshine ' 
That I may talk with thee on every subject. 


As the august standards had nearly come up, and an army had 
gone off to take Ahmadnagar, it seemed good to advance. On the 
21st Burhanpir was made illustrious by the holy advent. From 
Agra to this city there are 226 kos and they were traversed in 69 
marches in the course of 195 days. On the 22nd the Khan A‘zim, 
Agat K., 8. Farid* and the author were sent to besiege Asir and to 
establish batteries. In a short time the orders were carried out, and 
many soldiers were left to carry on the siege (?). The army, which 
had been sent under the charge of S. Farid Bakhshi Begi to take Asir, 





ary 1600. See ante, p. 76. We see 
too from the sentence that follows, 
that Farid Mir Bakhshi’s force had 
not attempted to take Asir, but had 
halted some six miles away, and that 
on this account Akbar had been dis- 
pleased till A. P. explained matters. 
However the S. Farid mentioned as 
now accompanying Akbar may be the 
Mir Bakhshi as he may have re- 
turned from camp. Faigi S. has a 
long story about negotiations be- 
tween Farid and Bahadur. 


| Ramgan, the day on which A. F. 
arrived, would be a moonlight night. 
The Iqbalnama has a different read- 
ing. For Mahtabi, moonlight, it 
has tahanai, solitude. The couplet 
is quoted in the story of the two 
pigeons in the introduction to the 
Anwari Suhailt. The reading there 
is somewhat different. 

2 Apparently, this Farid must be 
a different person from Farid the 
Mir Bakbshi, for the latter had been 
sent to Asir in the previous year, viz. 
11th Isfandarmaz 1008, 22nd Febru- 
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was small in numbers, while the enemy was numerous. It therefore 
acted with forethought and turned back when within three kos of 
the place. Some envious people gave another colour to this, and 
made H.M. rather vexed. When the writer had an audience, he 
represented the real facts, and H.M. was satisfied. On this day the 
charge of guarding Khandesh was entrusted to the writer. On the 
23rd' men were appointed in two places. From one side my 
honoured brother S. Abu-l-barkat was sent with some experienced 
men, and from the other my son S. ‘Abdu-r-rahman was sent. By 
the energy of the servants of God the rebels were soon chastised, 
and many submitted and enjoyed themselves. ‘I'he soldiers of 
Khandesh chose service, and the husbandmen were soothed, and en- 
gaged in agriculture. On 7th Ardibihisht Mozaffar Husain M. was 
sent to Lalang. As near there Falad K. Habshi, Rap Rai, Malik 
Sher and some other Khandesh leaders spoke of submitting, Rai Durga, 
Rai Manohar, Khwajagi Fath Ullah, Mir Zahid, Mir Gadai, Mir ‘Abdu- 
I-hai and many others were sent there under the charge of the Mirza. 
If they (the Khandesh leaders) received words of counsel, they 
were to be sent to court, and the Mirza was to address himself to 
the taking of the fort (Asir), Otherwise he was to punish them. 


770 By the excellence of fortune Rip Rai died, and got the retribution 


of his crooked ways. He was distinguished in Khandesh for his 
bravery and for the number of his followers. Before the imperial 
army arrived there, Filad K. separated from him in order to proceed 
to the holy threshold. When the writer was in Pattan, he guided 
him towards obedience, and made compacts with him. At this time 
he sent him a letter of advice and summoned him. An order (of 
Akbar’s) was written to encourage him. On account of this docu- 
ment he came out from among the rebels. Masa’ud Beg was con- 
veying one hundred of the Shahinshah’s elephants to Gujrat, and he 


17,0. MS. 286 has a different 
reading here, and xo, it appears, had 
Chalmers. They have, instead of 
28rd the date, the statement that 
A. F. established 22 posts. The 
Lucknow ed, has also this. The 
Maagir also, II. 613, speaks of A. F,’s 
establishing 22 thanas. It says A. P. 





sent his men with his son and his 
brother and established 22 posts. 
The Iqhalnama says, apparently, that 
Akbar distributed the lands of 
Khandesh among his troops, and 
gave the produce to A. F. so long 
as H.M. remained in the country. 
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(Palad) joined him. Rip Rai hastened to attack Pilad K. When 
his words to him abont going back had no effect, a fight took place. 
Riip Rai was wounded and had to fly. His elephants and other pro- 
perty were seized, and he shortly afterwards died. The good service 
of Fiilad K. was manifested. 

At this time there was some disturbance in Bengal. Rajah Man 
Singh ignorantly continued to have charge of Bengal, while staying 
in the province of Ajmere. He thought the sedition-mongers there 
to be loyal and left them in that distant country to their own de- 
vices. ‘Ugmin, Sajawal and other turbulent Afghans, who pretended 
to serve, raised the head of sedition. Maha Singh and Partab! 
Singh thought this could be easily remedied, and came out to fight. 
On the 18th (Ardibihist—May 1600) there was a hot engagement in 
Bhadrak, and the imperial troops were defeated. Though Bengal 
was not lost, yet some portion of it was seized. 

At this time Mozaffar* Husain M. took to crooked ways, H.M. 
did not take his former slips into account, and exalted him by several 
favours. He from an evil nature took to drinking, and the bright- 
ness of his intellect did not remain. One day he quarrelled with 
Kbwajahgi Fath Ullah, and used violent language. In this year 
when the officers were four kos off from Lalang they started off to see 
that fort. Mogaffar thought he had got his opportunity and went 
away into vagabondage. Owing to the discord among the soldiers, 
no one pursued him. Dalpat, the son of Rai Singh, went off on pre- 
tence of seeking him, but really went to his own home one proceeded 
to stir up strife. After three days Khwajah Wais* went out to 
search for him. As that wicked fellow (Mogaffar) had gone of 
rapidly towards Gujarat, his companions ede deserted ae 
gradually. His aims were upset, and he failed. e was ene ie 
to disguise * himself as a devotee (gs a qalandar) betineee murat a : 
Baglana. While he was in this bewilderment the Khwaja came up an: 





J. 186 he died in 1617 (1026) at the 
age of 82, and in the 12th year of 
Jahangir; translation, p. 377. 

2 This is Gulrukh Begam’s son 
and Akbar’s son-in-law. 

8 Or Waisi. 

4 See [qbalnama and B. 463. 


1 Man Singh’s brother and in 
charge of Mab Singh. WB owle) The 
Iqbalnama remarks on this occasion 
that the earth of Bengal was leavened 
with the water of sedition. Appar- 
ently Maha Singh was then a ana of 
15 or 16, for according to the Tazuk 
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and rewarded by 


of Baglana, came to do homage and was honour’ I 
00 and after re- 


princely fayours, He was raised to the rank of 


771 ceiving a flag and a drum was allowed to go to his home. At this 


time Bahadur K. came forward with excuses and asked for quarter. 
When he emerged somewhat from somnolence of understanding he 
by the instrumentality of some double-faced persons at court sent off 
his grandmother ! and his young son together with sixty elephants. 
He represented that “he had become terribly frightened on account 
of his backsliding and so was kept back from kissing the threshold. 
He wished that he might be left for some time to do foreign (i.e. not 
at court) service, until his fears should pass away and then he would 
come to court with the evidence of good service. He was making 
over his daughter (in marriage) * to Sultan Khusra, and was sending — 
abundance of presents.” His sole idea was that as provisions were 
dear H.M. would forgive him on receipt of this entreaty, and would 
march on. The reply was that nothing would be accepted from him 
unless he paid his respects. He should rely on a true promise and 
get rid of his fears, and come and serve. At this time Ibrahim 
received the retribution of his deeds. When the management of 
Khandesh was entrusted to the author he had sent Sundar Das and 
many others to take the fort of Sambal* Dol, and Jami. That 
wicked fellow (Ibrahim) fought, but by God’s help he was defeated 
and made prisoner. Many brave men were wounded, and Sundar 
Das bravely yielded up his life. On the 10th that turbulent one met 
with the punishment of his deeds. On the 12th Filad K. had an 


audience, and was exalted by princely favours. He obtained the - 


rank of 1,000 and a cultivated fief was given to him. 
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sai antec the ae ee 
inaternal relation to H fac ietie oe eat 
BG snicnactette ae . n 7 : hs died after much Suifer- 
and mustaches, and though ie . a tt veodieaie 
ese = Bee , ~ a ; oa 2 should shave Gasca 
bier for Porextifatemniey on fina tore : a te rie 
ful mind, She was vy aldara ie pape 
Geis ery well-disposed, and gracious of heart. On 
the 17th Mozaffar Husain was brought to court. His shortsighted- 
ness was pardoned, and he was sent to the prison of instruction. 
When it became known that the officers had not actively pursued 
and searched for him, they were censured, and Rai Durga and Rai 
Manohar were appointed for this duty. Khwaja Wais had arrested 
him and brought him to Sultanpir, and they too came there. Near 
Coprah* Khwaja Nazir, ‘Ambar Habshi and other Khandesh rebels 
rose up to fight. By God’s help they were discomfited and disgraced. 
On the 25th (Khurdad, 5th June 1600) the writer of the noble volume 
was raised to the rank of 4,000, and many sate down in the black- 
ness ofenvy. On this day Sardar * K. came and did homage, and was 
raised to the rank of 1,000, He was the grandson of Rajah ‘Ali K. and 
the sister’s son of the writer. H.M. summoned him from Agra in order 
that he might favour him. The soldiers of the landholder of Khan- 
desh joined * him. On the 32nd the troops took the summit of the 
hill of Saipan.’ It is very high and difficult of access. ‘lhe garrison 
of Asir used to come out to it anddo damage. Quara Beg, M. Yasuf, 
M. Tolak, Rahmat K., S. ‘Allau-d-din, Khwaja Aba Nasir, Mir Qasim 
Badakhshi, ‘Abdu-r-rahim, Shihab Qandwhari, Nizamu-d-din Haidar, 
and others stood firm in battle, and gradually drove off the enemy — 
until they entered the fort (Asir). A grand victory was woh. Qara 





1 This is Jiji Anaga, the wife of Rameshwar at the confluence of the 
Shamsu-d-din, and not Pica Anaga Girni and Tapti. 
who was the wife of Khwaja Maqsad. 8 B, XXXIV. E 
The Iqhalnama calls her Jiji Anaga. + Presumably on account of his 
Tt says Akbar shayed his hair, his relationship with the Khandesh 
eyebrows, ete., according to the royal family. 
rules of Cingiz Khan. § Sapan isreferred to, later on, at 


J. II, 224-25. The Chopda of p- 777. It was a hill to the ‘S.-W. of 
X, 827. t had a temple of Asir, and one of its outworks, 


145 
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Beg and some others took charge of it. Things became somewhat 
difficult for the garrison (of Asir), In the beginning of Tir Shaham 
K, Jalair had an audience. He had been summoned to this expedi- 
tion. He arrived after providing equipment, and was exalted by 
princely fayours. On the 8rd Nasik was taken. When S‘aadat K. 
submitted, the base Raji,' his servant, enticed his followers by 
intrigues, and seized elephants and other things, and prevailed over 
that country. On receiving this news the Prince sent 5,000 men 
under the command of Daulat K. to punish him. Rajah Straj Singh, 
S‘addat Barha, Rustum ‘Arab, Shamsher ‘Arab, Shahbaz K., Burhan- 
al-mulk and many others went with him. Able men showed a good 
fight, and by God’s favour a victory was obtained. In this year 
Khwaja Shamsu-d-din Khafi died. He had been left in Lahore to 
manage the crown-lands of the Panjab. He did the work in whole 
and in detail, and in that city he died. He was one of the singular 
of the age for success, truthfulness and courage. His knowledge 
had the glory of correspouding action. Contrarieties did not disturb 
him. H.M. grieved at the departure of this able man, and implored 
pardon for him from God, and showed suitable favour to his survi- 
yors. He appointed his younger brother Mimin, who was distin- 
guished for propriety, to the same office. On the 27th those who had 
capituluted were sent to prison, When the victorious troops invested 
Ahmadnagar, S‘aadat K., Farhad K., Shuj‘aat K., Shargu K., ‘Abdu- 
sattar and many Abyssinians and Deccanis made agreements and 
did homage. The dust of dissension subsided. The enemies who 
had passed themselves off as friends became mad, and set themselves 
to destroy the work. By dexterous means they excited the Prince, 


778 and at their instigation he arrested many people. Farhad K. and 


‘s, 


others, who under the guidance of M. Khan were serving peaceably, 





1 Evidently the Raja who after- 
wards gave so much trouble. He is 


Shah ‘Ali. Ferishta cails him Mur- 
taga Nizam Shah. Raja and ‘Ambar 


called Raja Deccaui and Raji Man- 
na. Ferishta says in his account of 
the Nizamshaht dynasty that two 
men of no ftamily—‘Ambar the 
Abyssinian, and Raja —preserved 
the dynasty from the Moghuls. 
A. F. never calls the scion whom they 
raised up anything but the son of 


* 





were on bad terms with one another, 
and the K. K. made use of this, and 
sent an army under his son to attack 
‘Ambar. A great battle occurred at 
Kharki in 1u10 A.A. and Trij was 
victorious (B. 491). Afterwards, the 
K. K. was on good terms with ‘Am- 
bar. 5 - 
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took to flight. A cry that promises were being broken was raised 
and every one who wanted to come in turned back. 

One of the occurrences was the improper conduct of the Prince 
Royal. When that nursling of dominion was sent to punish the Rana, 
he from self-indulgence, wine drinking and bad company spent mach 
time in Ajmere. Afterwards he hastened off to Udaipir. The 
Rana came. out on another side, and increased his disturbance. He 
plundered Malpir and other cultivated places. He (the Prince) 
sent Madhi Singh and a body of troops in that direction, and the 
Rana returned to the hills. In his retreat he made anicht-attack on 
some soldiers. Reza Quli, Lala Beg, Mubariz Beg, Aliph K- stood 
firm and he retired without success. Before the Prince had accom- 
plished his task in a proper manner, he at the instigation of evil 
persons showed a disposition to behave in a self-willed manner. He 
wished to go to the Panjab, and he indalged his disposition some- 
what. Suddenly, there was a loud report of the disturbances of the 
Afghans in Bengal, and Rajah Man Singh pointed out to him that 
he should go there. On Ist Amardad he crossed the Jumna, four kos 
from Agra. Miriam-Makani was astonished at his disobedience and 
at his not coming to pay his respects (to her?). In her loving 
kindness she followed him for some distance, thinking that she might 
by her counsels guide him to the path of auspiciousness. On becom- 
ing aware of this, he left the hanting ground for his boat and went 
rapidly down the river. That great lady returned with a sorrowful 
heart. He went on to Allahabad and confiscated men’s fiefs, and 
laid hold of the Bihar treasure, which was more than thirty lakhs of 
rupis. He also assumed the name of king. ; HM. isin his abundant 
loving-kindness and the views of tricksters did not believe everything 
‘The grandees too indulged in the same language. When a jirman 
was sent inquiring about his misconduct, he dexterously spoke Bou 
his submissiveness and called himself innocent and expressed a desire 


to kiss the threshold.! 





1 Salim had been for a good while 
on bad terms with his father, and it 
appears that he never had aseparate 
command, or was entrusted with 
much power until he was sent to Aj- 
mere. The inscription on Anarkalt's 
tomb (Murray's handbook for the 


Panjab, 186) bears the date 1008 
(1599-1600) in letters and figures. 
But this cannot be the date of her 
death, for Akbar was not at Lahore 
in that year, He left it for Agra on 
26th Aban 1007=6th November 1598. 
Hither the story about her being 
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On the 4th M. Rustum was sent to the Deccan. As the capture 
of Ahmadnagar was delayed, and the army was in some distress 
from the dearness of provisions, the wicked raised their heads here 
and there. The Prince (Daniel) asked for reinforcements. Accord- 
ingly Baz Bahadur, Khan Quli, Rahim Dad, Payinda Beg, and many 
others, were sent under the command of the Mirzi. Many good ad- 
vices were given to him, and one lakh of mohars was made over to 
Iftikhar‘ in order that he might convey them tothe Prince. On the 
22nd Khwajagi Fath Ullah together with Zahid, Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai and 
others had an audience. When they went on the expedition against 
Lalang, the garrison capitulated on account of want of food and 
delivered up the keys. He (Fath Ullah) brought Malik Sher and 
some Khandesh soldiers—who sought to submit — to court after hav- 
ing made treaties. Hvery one of them received suitable favours. 


774. At this time Nasik fell out of the hands of the imperial servants. 


The troops were exerting themselves to take Ahmadnagar. Some 
Bijapir troops came to protect their boundaries, and this caused 
much anxiety. Interested persons, who were lovers of commotion, 
represented that their coming was for a different motive, and the im- 
perialists were nearly retiring from the siege. Fortune prevented 
this, but théy inopportunely recalled the Nasik army, and so the 
conquered country had inevitably, and in the most disgraceful 
manner, to beabandoned. On the 14th they joined at Ahmadnagar. 
On Sth Shahriyar Shaham® Jalair died of diarrhwa, H.M. prayed 
for forgiveness for this old man and ancient servant. 





ings, Akbar behaved lovingly and 
sent a kind letter of advice to Salim 
by Khwajah ‘Abdu-g-gamad. 


buried alive is untrue or the date 
is not that of her death. but of the 
building of thetomb. The Iqbalnama 


makes excuses for Salim. It says 
nothing about his wanting to go 
to the Panjab and says Man Singh 
begged him to go to Bengal on 
account of the recent defeat of the 
imperialists. As Salim’s servants’ 
jagirs were near Agra he exchanged 
them with those of Agaf K. and others 
who had lands near Allahabad. 
Though some servants, and especially 
those who had lands in Allahabad, put 
a wrong colour on Salim's proceed- 


4 
2 


q 





1 B. 616. Probably this is the son 
of Bayazid Biyat, the writer of 
memoirs. 

2 B,410. The statement there and 
in the Maagir-u. IT. 605, that he died 
in the last month of 1009, May-June 
1601, seems incorrect. According to 
A. F. in the 2nd month of 1009, it was 
August 1600. It was his father who 
lost his life at the battle of Chausa 
when trying to save Humayan’s 
queens. 


A 
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™ “ im 
[ue Capture or THe Forr or AHMADNAGAR THROUGH THE ForTUNE 
OF THE SHAHINSHAH. 


Assuredly, dominion comes unsonght to those rulers with whom 
increase of territory brings increase of humility and devotion. And 
what they desire is carried to the height of fulfilment in spite of 
thousands of stones in the way. The account of this great victory 
is another instance of this. The idea of those who had been sent on 
this duty was that they would give their minds to it after the rains. 
H.M. continually ordered exertion and his standards arrived at Bur- 
hanpir. So they were compelled to undertake the work, Cand 
Bibi made the same propositions as she had made to the writer, 
whilst Abhang K. came to the top of the hills with a large force of 
Abyssinians and Deccanis and meditated fighting. On the eve! of 
26th Farwardin (about 5th April, 1601) the day of Fortune manifested 
itself gloriously. Dissension broke out among the Deccan soldiers, 
and this one and that one declared that some of the leaders were 
treating with the imperialists. The leader (Abhang) lost courage 
and disbanded without a battle. Next morning the Pass was crossed 
and a camp formed near Abmadnagar, On and Ardibihisht (about 
12th April) the batteries were distributed. Battie there were a 
special servants of the Prince; secondly, Shahrukh M., the Khan- 


khinan, 


‘Ali Beg, Khwaja Beg, M. Iftikha 


M. Yasuf K., Mir Martaza, Jagannath, Sher Khwaja, M. 
r? K., Kicak Khwaja, Muhammad 





1 Ferishta’s account is that 
Abhang (called Nihang by Briggs) 
had 15,000 horse, and was guarding 
the mouth of the Pass, but when he 
heard that the imperialists were ap- 
proaching Abmadnagar, and were 
devastating the country, he burnt 
his tents and fled to Janir. Cf 


Meadows-Taylor’s A Noble Queen, 
chapter on the second siege. It 
would seem that Abhang gave up the 
defence because he learned that some 
of the other leaders were intriguing 
with the imperialists. 

2 'The MSS. have I'tibar. But the 
qybalnama has Iftikhar Beg. 
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K. and other brave men. Cand Bibi renewed her promises. On 

hearing of this Jita' K., the eunuch, with some evil persons inside (the 

fort) put to death that choice lady, and with the help® of the ‘Itibar 

| K., Mir Safi, Mir Tagi and Haji Muhammad they proceeded to fire 

| the cannon. Owing to the love for delay of some of the leaders, an 

| easy task became difficult, and several sallies were made from the 

| fort, but they returned without success. By the energetic endeay- 
\we 775 ours of the Prince, able servants set themselves to make a glacis 
(khakrez), So they filled up the moat and came close to the walls. 

The moat was from thirty to forty yards broad, and sevendeep. The 

wall was of bluish stone (basalt?) and twenty-seven yards high. 

Though great efforts were made (everywhere) yet there was especial 

activity in the batteries of the Prince and of M. Yiisuf K. Mines 

) were made in several places, but the garrison found them out and 
filled them up, Strange to say, they made a shaft from within and 
\ f set fire to the mine, but it became extinguished in the glacis, and no 
harm was done. The explosion (sust-paiwandi rah yaft) split a tower 

of the fortress, When this was discovered, they ® (the enemy) tried 





! Text Habsha K., i.e. the Abys- ress, for that did not take place till 


| sinian Khan, but the Lucknow ed. 16th August. 

| 1.0. MS. 236 and Farishta call him 8 The sentence is obscure. In 
/ Jita K., and this seems the correct Elliot VI. 100 it is rendered : “ efforts 
reading. It was very easy to mis- were made to clear out the chasm, 
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to empty it (the mine), but as the crack was in the skirt (of the bas- 


tion) they did not succeed. 180 mans of gunpowder were put in and 
on 6th Shahriyar,! 16th August, 1600, at breakfast time, they were 
fired. Much of the tower—which was known as Luila—and 30 yards 
of the wall were blown up. By the wonders of fortune the stones 
pxbbhied the enemy to pieces and did not injure the besiegers. 
Active men entered by this route, and many penetrated from the bat- 
teries of M. Yiisuf K. 1,500 of the garrison were put to the sword, 
Some were saved by the instrumentality of their acquaintances, 
Bahadur, the son of Ibrahim and grandson of Burhan,—whom they 
had nade Nizamu-l-mulk,—was captured. Valuable jewels, embroi- 
dered articles, a noble library and many other things, and 25 ele- 
phants, were obtained. The guns and powder were beyond computa- 
tion. One of the wonderful things of fortune was that during the 
time of the siege—which was the rainy season—no rain fell, and the 
glacis was easily made. On the day after the victory it rained, 
The fortress was taken after four months and four days, and the 
drums of joy beat high. In two days* the news was brought to 
Burhainpir and there was much giving of thanks. Bulletins of vic- 
tory were sent everywhere, and there was a daily market of joy. 

On the 8th the disturbance in Kashmir subsided. When H.M. 





account. Faizi uses the word sur- | kart. “Danyal Ahmadnagar ba na- 
ang “a mine.” B,M. MS. 27247 | mid fath (1009)." Instead of 8th 
has a slightly different reading. It Shahriyar, Elliot VI. 145 has 20th, 


Se — 


take &lam for @ax. See also Bloch- 
mann 336 note. Briggs calls him 
Hamid K. 

2 The sentence is obscure but it 
appears from the Iqbalnama that 
these persons were Deccanis and that 
after they killed Cand Sultan they 
proceeded to fire at the imperialists. 
Neither Abul Fazl nor the litho- 
graphed (Lucknow) edition of 
Ferishta gives the date of Cand 
Sultan’s death, but a MS. of Ferishta 
in my possession says she was put to 
death in the beginning of Muharram 
1009. This would be 8rd July, 1600. 
Her death was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the storming of the fort- 





and this being effected, 180 mans of 
gunpowder were placed therein.” 
The text and the MSS. say the 
attempt to clear out the place did not 
succeed. I think that the words 
Khali sakhta must mean the same 
thing as the taht karda of p. 700, 
line 138. <A. F. writes elliptically 
and possibly a word has been left 
out in his MS. Some mines were 
destroyed by the besieged, but with 
one, or perhaps with the chasm 
caused by the explosion, they failed. 
This was then filled by the imperial- 
ists and exploded. Cf. Faizi’s 
account, 1.0. MS. 192, p. 245, which 
is fuller and better than A. I's 





has chiin az im shigaf gah ke dar 
damna bid niydrastand yaft. Per- 
haps the meaning is that the fissure 
in the base of the tower prevented 
the besieged from crossing in order 
to destroy the mine. Thereis a full 
account of Ahmadnagar in Camp- 
bell’s Bombay Gazetteer, but appar- 
ently it is not stated of what kind of 
stone the fort walliscomposed. ‘The 
fort is situated half a mile to the east 
of the city. 

1 Fazii Sirhindi seems to have 8th 
and says about 70 yards of the wall 
were thrown down. He adds a 
chronogram made by M‘agiim Bhak- 





but hashtam and bistam are much 
alike in Persian. Faizt also says id. 
144 that the fort was taken on 18th 
Snfr, ie. 14th August, 1600, 

2 Paizt S. says the news was 
brought to Burhanpir on 21st Safr, 
22nd August 1600, after three hours 
of the night. The fortress had been 
taken on 18th Safr. He calls Cand 
Bibi Cand Bai. Faizis account 
may be compared with A. F. Elliot 
VI. 144, But the translation there is 
not complete. Farighta assigns the 
chief merit of the capture of Ahmad- 
nagar to Khwajah Abal Husain 
(Asaf K.) the diwan of Prince Daniel. 
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marched to the Deccan, some turbulent fellows in that country raised 
up Ab-ya Cak, the son of Husain K., and filled that pleasant land with 
vapour. ‘Ali Quli, the son of Muhammad Quli, Kalb ‘Ali, Shah Beg 
Nakdari and other good servants fought a battle at Phaknagar,' and 
were victorious. So also a sedition was raised in Kamraj. Jamal 
Beg and some brave men punished them in ‘ilagion,’ and that 
delightful country had repose. On the 12th Amin Ullah, the son of 
Saif K. Koka, died in Burhanpir. That excellent youth, from observ- 


776 ing the ways of his contemporaries, fell into drinking habits, and 


threw away his life in that way. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Jalala Tariki. The 
Lohani tribe practised buying and selling in Ghaznin, Before this, 
the Hazaras lay in wait and attacked them. For seven days they 
stood firm and fought. ‘They were overcome by thirst and turned 
back, and sought help from the leader of the Tarikis. On the 9th he 
came as a merchant to Ghaznin. The servants of Sharif K. and the 
peasants made some fight and then withdrew. That wicked one set 
himself to practise trickery, and gathered many goods under the 
pretext of purchasing them, On the 16th he wanted to take the 
things home. Shadman Hazara and others opposed him, and after 
a little fighting were victorious. The Tarikis took to flight, and that 
illfated one was wounded and went to the hill of Rabat. Murad Beg 
and some others came and finished him. The great material of sedi- 
tion was easily disposed of. For a long time numerous soldiers had 
been appointed to punish him, and some years before this, Zain K. 
Koka and many brave men had made an expedition against him. 
By the strength of Fortune some unknown men did his business, 
In this year Bhan,’ the son of Sujan Singh, died in Burhanpir. He 
was a landholder in the eastern countries (khdwart mirz), and was 
distinguished for bravery. An old servant of his had become mad, 
and at a time when he (Sujan or Bhan) was naked and had no 





1 Text Bhak. See J. II. 369. 

% Probably this is the Telkdm of 
J. IL. 371. 

8 I think that the text is corrupt. 
The sentence is certainly obscure 
and I am not sure if I have under- 


stood it. The MSS, say nothing of 
Bhan. According to them it was 
Sujan who was killed. What they 
say is, “In this year and month 
Sujan was killed.” The variant also 
leaves out the name of Bhan. 
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weapon with him, the servant struck him some blows with a sword, 
and in a short while he died of his wounds. 

. In the beginning of Mihr Sadat K, came to court. For some 
time no messages came from the garrison of Asir. By H.M.’s orders 
the writer wrote some counsels to Bahadur K. He sent that saiyid 
—who was his sister’s husband (izna) and chief swordsman (mir 
shamsher)'—with ten elephants. He obtained an audience, and made 
the same statement as before. As it was untrue, it was not accepted, 
An order was given for sending back the presents, and it was said 
that “the governor of the garrison has not awoke from his slumber. 
It will be well for him to come out of his sleep soon. Blandishments 
are of no use.’ Sadat said, “ With great difficulty have I brought 
myself out of those difficulties, and have long had a desire to serve 
the sublime court.” As his speech had the glory of truth, it was ac- 
cepted, and he was raised to the rank of 1,000. Shaikh Pir Muham- 
mad Husain, one of his companions, carried back the reply. On 
8rd Abin Akhairaj came from Ahmadnagar. He had conveyed an 
order from H.M. The Prince (Daniel) sent some of the Nigém-ul- 
Mulki ladies with him, and every one of them received suitable 
favours. On the 5th the feast of the solar weighment took place, 
and H.M. was weighed against twelve articles. High and low had 777 
their wishes gratified. On the 28rd the troops arrived at Junair.? 
That city was the abode of the Nigam-ul-Mulki’s ancestors. The fort 
is called Bir. When Ahmadnagar was conquered, M, Khan was 
sent there. Burhan-ul-mulk, ‘Imad K., Habib K., ‘Ali Sher K., and 
others accompanied him. By God’s help it was taken without a con; 
test. No long time had elapsed when the Hindia landholder and 
some other ignorant persons had come to fight. They were punished. 
The garrison proposed capitulation and the delivery of the keys. 
On the 8th Azar H.M. visited the tomb of Bica (Jiji). As the Khan 
A‘zim M, Koka was sending the body to Delhi, the appreciative 
sovereign came there and begged forgiveness for her. From there 





| Apparently means his best offi- 
cer. 

2 The Joonair of Meadows-Taylor, 
the Djounar of Reclus and the Jun- 
nar of the I.G. It is 56 m, north 
of Poona. 

146 


5 So in text, but evidently this is 
wrong. Probably Shivner I.G. 
XXIT. 294 is right. There is the 
variant Sir. Shivner is the birth- 
place of Sivaji. 
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CHAPTER CXLY. 


THE CAPTURE oF MALIGARH BY THE MIGHT OF DAILY-INCREASING 
FORTUNE. 


Asiv is a choice fortress, and unequalled for height and strength. 
In its waist (kamargah) on the W. and somewhat! to the N. side 
there is a noted fort called Maligarh. Whoever desires to enter the — 
great fortress must first pass by Maligarh. Separate from it on the 
N. and N.E., there is a Mali, and that they call Jina Mali. But the 
wall of it had not been completed. From the H. to the S.W., there 
are smaller hills. To the S. there is a high hill called Korhi (Kodhi). 


To the 8.W. there is a high hill called Sapan. The wicked rebels 
had made all the places strong by means of guns and me 

last * (Sapan) had been previously captured. Shortsighti 

thought that the place could not be taken. On account o 

ness of provisions and the distance from their hom high 

were dejected. The scattering of gold by the garris had 


: 1 It appears from the 1.0. MSS. 
F! and from B. mi a and the cul 


the exploits of Farid 
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some of the intimate courtiers from their duty. One of the garrison 
joined Qara Beg and pointed out a secret path by which one could 
come over the wall of Mali. As there was no enquiry into work, no 
attention was paid to this, When tho matter was reported to H.M. 
the informer was regarded as being mad, and by representing that 
many men would be killed they prevented H.M. from giving per- 
mission (for the expedition). Occasionally he sent the writer to 
look after the batteries. However much I tried, the men would not 
give their minds to the subject, and from an ill-timed humility I did 
not reproach or censure them. On 17th Azar I was sent back to 
that employment. As I knew something of the essence of the matter 


778 I had got permission to the effect that whatever I should determine 


should be carried out by the others. When I came there, Qara Beg 
described the path, and fresh vigour was imparted to my resolutions. 
I arranged with the commanders of the batteries that within this 
week they would turn their face towards the True Disposer (God) 
and would run to the taking of the fort. When the sound of the 
drum and trumpet reached their ears, every one was to come with the 
ladders, and beat the drum loudly.! Though they agreed, nolentes 
volentes, yet many thought it was madness. 

On the night of the 18th (28th November, 1600), which was very 
dark and rainy, select men were told off and assembled on the top of 
the hill Sapan. At midnight I sent off Qara Beg first with a body 
of men. Similarly I sent off men gradually from the batteries, and 
also my own servants. At the latter part of the night some of the 
first body entered upon the secret path, and broke open the gate of 
Mali. Many brave men entered the fort and sounded the drums and 
the trumpet. On account of the delay in the coming of the men 
(i.e., the men whom A, I’. had ordered to follow), the garrison gathered 


together and stood to fight. On perceiving this, I myself followed. 
While traversing the hill the guide made some mistake. In the 
heat of the battle, and the rain of cannon-balls, at dawn * I mounted 
the scaling-ladder, and the imperialists, who had been in difficulties, 





1 Of. B. XXII, 

2 The passage is a difficult one, 
and I am not sure of the meaning. 
The 1.0. MSS. and the Cawnpore 
ed. have farogh before subahgah or 


subahgahi, but this does not seem 
important. I suppose that fanab 
must here mean rope-ladders, espe- 
cially as there already had been an 
order about bringing ladders (tna), 


“ 


qo 
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acquired fresh vigour. In ashort time the enemy retreated and fled 
in confusion to Asir, The True Disposer granted a great victory, 
and this weak and humble individual acquired a greatname. When 
the glory of the sun took possession of the world, the men of the 
other batteries came from all sides. Peshrau ! K., Mir Qasim Bad- 
akhshi, and Jagdeo displayed activity and took possession of Korhi. 
Aga Mulla also followed up in a proper manner with the men of Agaf 
K. The men of Farid Bakhshi Begi, Bahadur K., Rahmat K., Siyam 
Singh, the sons of Samanji K. (B. 441)and other heroes acted quickly 
and took possession of Jina Mali. Owing to daily-increasing fortune 
a great victory displayed her countenance, and many fell into the 
tortures of envy. 
Verse. 

Morning came with blessing. 

The dark night of sorrow ended. 

Victory came from six sides. 


Dominion uttered gratulations on two sides. 


Where can I have the strength to return thanks to God? How 
can I set about doing so? “Tis better that like guilty implorers I 
prostrate my heart’s forehead in supplication, and that in acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine decree I abstain from associating myself with the 
Creator. Pe 

God be praised ! The penetration of HM. was again impressed 
on high and low, and the pearl of vision acquired fresh Wenger As 779 
it was not imagined that the ruler of Khandesh would shut his gates 
e of the World’s ruler, a siege-train had not been brought. 


in the fac 
Though, after arrival, by a thousand efforts some guns were brought 
oF ’ 





ently A. F. means to signalise his 


I am not sure whether bar shud 
means arriving with the ladders or 
mounting on them. The Darbari 
Akbari, p. 481 top, makes A. E.'s 
conduct even more heroic than A. F. 
himself makes it, for it makes A. I. 
the first to enter the fort, saying the 
others then followed him like ants. 
Tt also apparently says that A, B. 
had the ropes or ladders put down 
ou the inside of the wall. Appar- 





own bravery by saying that he 
mounted or arrived during the rain 
and the cannonade, and while the 
morning revealed him to the enemy. 

1 Possibly this is Asad Beg, the 
author of the Wiqaya, though accord- 
ing to Elliot VI. 150 he did not get 
the title of Peshrau K, till Jahan- 
gir's reign. 
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from Parnala, Gawal and Ahmadabad, yet from inattention they 
were not of much use. In spite of this, H.M. was continually saying, 
“This fort will soon be taken.” And many accepting the soothing 
words continued to slumber. On the 27th Mir Murtaza came from 
Ahmadnagar and was exalted by doing homage. His good seryicos 
were rewarded by a flag, a drum and a fertile jag?r. On the 29th 
the Khin-khanan paid his respects and he brought Bahadur,' whom 
they had raised to the Nigimu-l-mulki. Kabir K., the son of Bahadur 
K., Khwaja Abu-l-hasan, Kamal-al-mulk, Wazir K., and some headmen 
of Khandesh—who were in charge of the Decean—had an audience, 
and received favours. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival at court of Bahadur K. 
On the same day that Maligarh was taken by God’s help, he awoke 
from his somnolence, and sent an ambassador to the author, He 
spoke of capitulating and of paying his respects (to Akbar), I did 
not accept the statements and made no reply, but at his earnest en- 
treaty I sent on the envoy to court. On 23rd Azar H.M. sent Ram 
Das to him and on the fourth day he brought with him Muqarrib 
K., who was a chosen servant of his. The purport of his message 
was that if the fortress and the country were restored to him, and if 
the prisoners were released, he would hasten to submit. It is a 
custom of long standing that one of the Fariqis sits on the throne, 
and the others—brothers and relatives—remain in confinement. 
They spend their days in obscurity with their families. H.M. accepted 
the proposal and granted life and honour. Next day the Abyssinian 
returned and petitioned. “Now his (Bahadur’s) request is that the 
Khan A‘zim M. Koka would take his hand and bring him to court.” 
This was agreed to and he (M. Koka) came to Mali, and Bahadur K. 
descended from Astr. On the 30th he rubbed his forehead on the 
threshold of fortune, and obtained deliverance from various sorrows. 
His two young children, Afzal K. and Khudawand K., and many 
others, had an audience, and they were allotted a place in the advance- 
camp (peshkhana) of S. Farid Bakhshi Begi. An order was given 
for keeping them under supervision. On 17th Dai S. ‘Abdullah K. 
and Rajah Raj Singh came from Gwaliyar, and Mir Sharif Amuli 
from his sagr, and Sher Beg from Bengal. Hvery one of them was 





1 He was sent to Gwaliar and he was sent there in 10 43, 1683. See 
was there when the last Nigam Shah Elliot IJ, 48 and Badshahnamah 540, 
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eet with princely favours. On 4th Bahman the feast of the 
unar weighment took place. H.M. was weighed against eight articles, 
and high and low gained their desires, and there was renewal of 


joy. 
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CHAPTER CXLVI. 
Tan Capture or Asik By THE HELP or Fortune, 


There is no other instance of a fortress which had such abun- 
dance of stores, such numbers of guns, so many defenders, and other 
materials of defence. The extraordinary thing is that althongh 
H.M. had no equipment for a siege, yet he addressed himself to the 
capture. After the fortress had been invested for some time sick- 
ness broke out init. Hvery day there were many deaths. When 
such mortality occurred among the commonalty, it did not awaken 
the great men of the garrison from their lethargy. From time to 
time they devised new stratagems. By the taking of Maligarh exit 
and entrance were stopped, and they were aroused somewhat, At 
last, at the instance of some servants of the Shahinshah, an agree- 
ment to this effect was made': First, Bahadur should appear at court. 
Second, H.M. should restore to him the fortress and county, “ other- 
wise, said Bahadur, the garrison will not submit to my proposals.” 
When the idea became fact, and a petition was made in accordance with 
what he (Bahadur) had learnt, the writer obtained leave to attack 
the fortress. This suppliant at the court of God proceeded to do 
this, and made supplication to God his forefront. Though exertions 
were made to push on the batteries from near Korhiaih, and leave was 
obtained for the bringing of great guns, yet secretly all men engaged 
in enticing the garrison. By soothing words they drew their hearts 
towards them. ‘he latter represented that some writing® of Baha- 
dur should be obtained, addressed to such and such an one, so that 
no stain of a bad name might fall upon them for delivering up the 
fort. They also asked for a firman from H.M., securing them their 
lives, their property and their honour. This was granted. Bahadur 
K. for some time hesitated to write, and made untrue remarks. 





1 Apparently it ought to be “ pro- this time Bahadur had personally 
posed.” surrendered, and was in Farid 
2 Tt will be remembered that by Bakhghi's camp. 
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When pressure was put upon him, he was compelled to write, and 
to put his seal on the writing. H. M.’s order was sent into the fort 
alone with this writing, and the terrified ones had repose. I myself 
sate at the gate, and in four days 34,000 persons came out with their 
families and goods, and conveyed themselves to a place of comfort. 
On 5th Bahman Ikhtiyar K., Ulugh K. Habshi, Marjan Zangi and 
others, who were the centre of the garrison, came down and were 
kindly treated. On the 7th I sent my son, ‘Abdu-r-rabman, with 
some able men up to the fort, and the men inside surrendered the 
keys. A glorious victory adorned the face of fortune, Fifty-three 
Parsonslearned men, brothers and sons of Bahidur,—some old, and 
some young, and some of the tender age,—came down. All who 
were considered fit were sent to court. There were seven sons of 
Mubarik K. who was formerly ruler of Khandesh, viz. Daid K., Hamid 781 
Bahram K., Sher K., Ghazni K., Darya K. The first 
had two sons, Fath K. and Muhammad K.; the second had one son, 
Bahadur K.; the third had three sons, Latif K., Dilawar K., Murtaza 
K. ‘The last of them had two sons, Habib K. and Ibrahim K. The 
fourth had three sons, A‘gim K., Misa K., Jalal K. The fifth had 
two sons, Ism‘ail K. and Ahmad K. The sixth had one son, Ahmad 
K. The seventh had tliree sons, Muhammad K., Mahmid K., 
Mozaffar K. The eighth son, Sahib K., who had died, had two 
SOAS: Tahir K. and Sadaq Ullah. Sikandar K. and Ibrahim were 
the a of Tahir. Altogether the descendants of Mubarik were 
twenty-eight persons. The descendants of Muhammad LS who was 
the hitler before Rajah ‘Ali K., were Hasan K., with his two sons, 
K. There were six sons of Rajah ‘Ali, viz. 
Bahadur K.—who already had the blessing of presenting himself— 
with his five sons, Kabir K., Muhammad K., Sikandar K., Mogaffar 
K., Mubarik K. Qndly Ahmad K. with three sons, Mogaffar Baa 
K., Muhammad K. 3rdly Mahmid K. with two sons, Wali K., 
Ibrahim K. 4thly Tahir K. 5thly Mas‘aid K. 6thly Mie ses K 
There were also Dilawar K., the danghter’s son of Mubarik K. and 
his son Taj K., the grandson of Farid K. enh were also we K., 
Nasir K., Saiyid Ism‘ail, the three sons-in-law of Rajah Aa Dis, 
Muhammad K., the son-in-law of Cand K., ‘Ali K., the son-in-law 
of Hasan K. H. M. presented them all with robes of banat 
and choice horses, and made over each of them to the hospitality 


147 


K., Qaisar K., 


Qasim K. and Ibrahim 
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of one of his servants. He issued an order that they should 
always perform the kornisk. His idea was that he would test them 
and appoint them to offices. The treasure, the jewels and other 
properties were securely guarded. By the divine favour the work 
which had been undertaken was brought to a beautiful termination. 
The near and the remote had joy: Though there were many batter- 
ies, yet the most choice were those of the Khan A‘zim M. Koka, 
Agaf K., and S. Farid Bakhshi Begi. High and low worked pro- 
perly and got their reward. The treasurers (hawaldladdrin) and the 
accountants of Bahadur K. were left in the fort, and able men were 


appointed to every place. When my mind was at ease I prostrated 
myself at the holy threshold and received princely favours. 
This unwise hill-man had conveyed more than 100,000 souls to 
the top of the fortress. On account of the crowd of creatures the 
782 atmosphere was affected, and a great sickness ensued. 25,000! per- 
sons died. Owing to daily-increasing fortune there was some delay 
in the rains, and corn was collected from all sides. This was a 
comfort to the victorious troops. The batteries were advanced, and 
owing to the marvels of fortune no injury was done to any person of 
note by the firing of cannon night and day. Only ‘Ullugh Beg Bad- 
akhshi and Saiyid Abu Isahaq Safayi were killed by musket shots. 
Looking to the rain of bullets it would not have been wonderful if 
more than a hundred persons had been killed daily. But the Divine 
protection guarded them, and was a source of wonder to the experi- 
enced. A wonderful thing was that near the time when victory 
declared itself, the lofty wall of the fort fell? down. The sound was 


louder than that of cannon. H.M. when he first came to Burhanpir 


engaged in special acts of devotion, and took to repeating the Great 
Name.’ He gave an order to the writer to send him at the end of 





1 Ferishta, who visited Asir in 
1018 A.H., says in his account of the 
rulers of Khandesh that he was told 
by Agaf K.and another that after 
» fortress was captured 80,000 per- 








8 For an account of the Great 
Name see Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, 
220b and 226b. Cf. also Badayini, 
Lowe, 208, and B. 170, where it is 
said “H.M, passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God; he continually 
occupied himself with pronouncing 
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very session varied sweetmeats, and to keep an eye on the arrange- 
ments of fate. his was excellently observed. At the end of the first 
session (khatam) was the capture of Mozaffar Husain M. Similarly, 
every time news of victory was brought to his hearing. There was 
the victory of Ahmadnagar, the death of the ringleader of the Tari- 
kis, the taking of Maligarh, the conquest of Asir.! Whoever con- 
siders the disinterestedness and piety of the world’s lord will not be 
surprised at these marvels, and will know a little out of many. 

At this time, ambassadors were sent to Bijapir, Golkanda, and 
Bidar, ‘Adil K., the ruler of Bijapir, first sent a valuable ruby and 
used supplications. So also did Qutbu-l-mulk and Malik Barid take 
to humble language. All their desire was that some persons might 
be appointed from the court to soothe their minds. Though during 
the disturbance caused by the death of the Prince, the battle at Bir, 
and the investment of Ahmadnagar, the Nizamu-l-mulki people asked 
them for help, they did not cast away the thread of loyalty and paid 
no attention to their request, though many of the imperial servants 
sought a cause for the returning of the august standards. Their 
(the Deccan powers) petitions were accepted and on the 12th Sharif 
Sarmadi was sent to ‘Adil K.; Mas‘aid Beg to Qutbu-l-mulk, and 
Mamin to Malik Barid. Excellent counsels were sent by the tongue 
of the pen and by the ambassadors. . 

One of the occurrences was the death of M. Jani Beg, the ruler of 
Tatta. He had some external knowledge, and was versed in Persian 
prose and poetry and in music. From the time that he came to 





“destruction of enemies,” was used 


name is the name of God, and that 
the custom is to repeat verses of the 
Qoran for the destruction of enemies, 
and that this is done, either alone, or 
with 3 or 4 persons up to 40, and 
that perfumes are burnt: and sweet- 
meats are distributed. Apparently 
it was for these ceremonies that A. F. 
was told to bring sweetmeats (halwa). 
Of. Badayfini, Lowe, 205: “ Quanti- 
ties of perfumes were used.” Tt was, 
perhaps, in connection with these in- 
eantations that the word Arnis, 





for presents made to Amirs and 
troopers. 

1A, F. does not mention the 
picturesque story told by Faigi S. 
about the suicide of Mugqarrib K. 
Elliot VI. 146. Faigi adds in the 
original (1.0. MS. 192, p. 2480) that 
Sidi Ya‘qiab, the father of Mubarak, 
afterwards poisoned himself, The 
story seems referred to in the Dar- 
bari Akbari, p. 481, but it is told ina 
different way. 
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court, loyalty shone from the forehead of his words and acts. His 
manners showed discretion and calmness. But from childhood he 
had been addicted to wine. It was extraordinary that it did not 
lead him into any impropriety, and that both in his acts and speech 
783 he kept control over himself. In the privacy of his house the drain- 
ing of cups was carried to excess, and as there was no one to advise 
him he did not refrain. 
} Verse. 


Why do you take a thing by imbibing which 

A reed shows like a cypress, a cypress like a reed ? 

F If you’re merciful, they say it is the wine and not he. 
Tf you’re violent, they say it is he and not the wine. 


: That pure thing (wine) stained the limpid waters of life. That 
; material of joy caused loss of life. Hxcess in wine made him ill, and 
he became paralytic and delirious. On the 13th (Bahman, 1009, 
. 23rd January 1601) he packed up his goods from this caravan. 
Strangers and acquaintances regretted him.! The appreciative 
sovereign privately restored his territory to the son M. Ghazi, and 
. sent him a diploma and a valuable robe of honour. ' 
One of the occurrences was the departure to the other world of 
Hakim? Migr. He had an unique knowledge of external and spiri- 
tual matters. Ho had such a knowledge of medicine that if medical 
books had disappeared he could have written them out from memory. 
He had gathored the pleasing language of Sufism. Openness and 
cheerfulness adorned his brow. Friends and strangers benefited by 
his kindness, He did not withdraw himself from any sick person j 
but maintained an open brow and endeayoured to cure them. 


ee 















.~ 


Verse. 


He needs a panegyrist like himself. ‘ 
At this time where is there one like him in the world ? 










said to haye offended Akbar shortly 
had been his, he would have held it 
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Though he had reached eighty years, the head of youth boiled 
within him. He was attacked by a sudden chill, and he shrunk up. 
Fever increased, and on the 13th at midnight he became occasionally 
delirious. When he came a little to himself, he sent for the writer. 
I came to his pillow, and lost my senses on beholding him. Con- 
scious and while remembering God he closed his eyes on this spot of 
trouble. Small and great were plunged into long sorrow. 


Verse. 


Rise up that I may weep and lament. 
I weep abundantly, and lament. 
Sorrows lacerate my liver. 

When I end, I begin again to weep. 


The appreciative sovereign was grieved, and implored forgive- 
ness for him. 

On the night of the 23rd the writer was nominated to Nastk. 
From the time that those who had surrendered were in custody, 
from time to time disturbances increased owing to the want of care 
on the part of the administrators of affairs. Though by the marvels 
of fortune, Ahmadnagar had been conquered, things went somewhat 
backward. High prices destroyed the troops. The self-willed men 
of the Deccan assembled together, and raised the head of distur- po, 
bance. They elevated to the supremacy ‘Ali, the son of Shah ‘Al, 
the uncle of Murtagai Nigam ul-mulk. They made that vagrant 
pauper the means of their own success. Though the whole affair 
was not disclosed to H.M., yet the wickedness of Shah ‘Ali’s son and 
sedition-mongering of Raji were current talk, Onthis account the 
Khan-khinin was in the first place sent to Ahmadnagar to remedy 
and the author was sent to Nasik. He obtained leave for 
that purpose this year. He was exalted by receiving ! a choice robe 
of honour, a special horse, a flag, and a drum. Rai Rai Singh, Rai 
Durga, Rai Bhoj, Hashim Beg, Tolak, Mugim K., Falad K, Kamal- 
ul-mulk and many others were nominated to accompany him. Next 
morning H.M. came to inspect Asir. On the way he granted leave 


matters, 


officers were put under A. F. He 


1 Paigi 8. gives the date, viz. the 
also calls him Nawab. 


night of Monday, 8th Shaban, 1009, 
February 1601, and says that 100 
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to the Khan-khanan and the other servants to go on the above-men- 
tioned service. He, during four days, inspected ' the fortress and the 
spoils and then returned to Burhanpar. 

One of the occurrences was the punishment of the sedition- 
mongers in Bengal, It has been mentioned that the Afghans made 
Qatli’s son an instrument of commotion, and raised up the head of 
strife. Several times Rajah Man Singh’s people led out their forces 
and were defeated. Mir ‘Abdu-r razziq M‘amiri—who was the 
Bakhshi of the army—was made prisoner. When the Rajah came 
to Allahabad with the Prince-Royal, he took leave to go to Bengal, 
and stayed for some time in Rohtas, making preparations. From 
there he went to punish the evildoers. Near Sherpir ‘Atai he met 
in with the enemy. Both forces made forts and encamped opposite 
one another. On Ist Isfandarmaz they drew up in battle array, and 
after a slight engagement the enemy was punished. By the might 
of fortune a noted elephant of theirs was struck by a bullet and in his 
agitation he rushed into his own army and threw it into confusion. 
Many were killed. As the day was at its close they pursued for 
four kos and then turned back. Mir ‘Abdu-r-razziq ® Mamiri fell 
into their hands with a collar round his neck and chains on his 
feet. He had been mounted in this condition on an elephant, and a 
man had been appointed to kill him in case of defeat, Suddenly 
the man was killed by a bullet and the Mir escaped from death. 
By God’s favour the insurrection subsided, and the servants were 
exalted by favours. 

On this day the intuition of the Shahinshah was made clear. 


The son of Shams Cak wickedly fled, and coming to the hill-country 


of Kashmir stirred up sedition, H.M. said, “ His head will soon come 
rolling down from the top of the mountain, and he will receive the 
retribution of his ingratitude.” In this year and month that un- 
worthy one came down from the top of the hill, and was broken 


‘Sherpar Atai is in the 8.W. of the 
, istric cand in 
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that I should return and go in that direction, and in conjunction 
with the Khan-khanan bring the affair to a successful termination, 
As many brave men had chosen to accompany me, and the materials 
for conquering the country of Nasik and for punishing the rebels 
had been collected, envious people induced the sovereign to recall 
me. Ido not know whether it was that the cireumstances were not 
known to him, or that he was unduly influenced by complaisance 
(for his adviser), I was a little astonished at the pranks of fortune, 
but in accordance with the Shih’s order I set out for that quarter 
(Ahmadnagar) from the town of Ranwar.! On the 7th Hasan the 
son of M. Shahrukh absconded. He was with his father in Ahmad- 
nagar and from weakness of character he became discontented. He 
joined in with a Kashmiri and went off, 

One of the occurrences was the coming * of Prince Sultan Daniel 
to court. From the time that Ahmadnagar had been conquered, he 
had a great desire to kiss the threshold. By the royal order he 
made over Ahmadnagar to M. Shahrukh and some servants and 
proceeded to court. On the 10th he did homage, and was exalted 
by various favours. Asir was presented to him together with much 
property, and Khandesh was given to him and received the name of 
Dandesh.? On the 13th Daulat K. Ladi died of colic. He had an 
abundant share of courage and ability. For some time he served 
M. Koka, and he was much with M. Khan the Khan-khanan. 
Prince Sultan Daniel had made him his own servant, and had ad- 
vanced him to the rank of 2,000. When the Prince came to court, 
he left him in Ahmadnagar to assist M. Shahrukh, and there he 
died. On the 20th Khwajagi Fath Ullah was sent to Nasik. As 
Sa‘idat K. had retired in consequence of the breach of agreement, 
he* begged that he might be brought to court by means of an able 





1 Rand in text. Of. J. II. 225, | on account of the Prince’s name be- 
but there is a variant. | ing Daniel and because Dan means a 
8 Faizt S. gives the date, 26th | gift. ; : 
Sh‘aban, 18th February, 1601, and 4 Perhaps the meaning it that 
says that Akbar took the princein |. A. F. begged that he ae 
his arms and involuntarily danced. | brought to ear aen BOK 4 . 2 
after took him into the | agreement probal means : % 
i : oe failure—on account of Akbar's com- 
arem. 


8 Apparently a pun was meant. mands—to go to Nasik. 




























his day Khwaja Malik ‘All bakhshi of the camp obtained 
He had for some time been censured for tyranny, and 
had been appointed to the office, On observing signs of 
e was ordered to be received into favour. On the 22nd 


el a nae him. On the 29th Mir Jamalu-d-din Husain 
ahh Tajo was sent off to Bijapar. As ‘Adil K. wished to make over his 

‘daughter! to the harem of Prince Suljan Daniel, the Mir* was sent 
-with the bridal presents. 





1 Berishta calls her Begam Sultan. 2 The Mirza of text seems wrong. 
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CHAPTER CXLVII. 


BeGinnina or THE 467TH YEAR FROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT THE YEAR 186 
Dat OF THE FOURTH CYCLE, 


At this time, when the world had assumed a fresh appearance zr 
from the sway of H M, and he was earnestly returning thanks, the 
heavens attired themselves, and the earth engaged in adornment. 
On the night of Saturday, 15th Ramgin, 1009, 10th March, 1601, the 
Light-giver glorified Aries, and the tenth year of the fourth cycle | 
began. 








Verse. 


Spring compounded the earth’s dust with musk. 
The clouds freshened the running streams with wine. 
You'd say, “ Spring has united with love.” 

You'd say, “ God has produced love out of Spring.” 








By orders of the world’s ruler, great preparations! were made 
and delightful exhibitions took place. From the entry of the sun 
into Aries to the culmination, the arrangements of each day were 
committed to one of the royal servants, and there were times of joy. a 
On 8th Farwardin Rai Patr Das.was raised to the rank of 3,000. 
On the 10th Tatar® Beg was made guardian of Sultan Khurram 
(Shah Jahan). Skill and watchfulness arrived at their destination, 
and propriety raised her head. On this day the news came of the 
success in Bengal, as has already been mentioned. Thanks were 
returned to God. On the 11th, Sher Khwaja and M. ‘Ali Beg 
Akbarshahi—who had done good service in the Decean—received 
each a flag and a drum, and so got the reward of their good deeds, 
Ga the gE ML Loeut had an sudience, and war: doliveradisieay 
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to Ahmadnagar became closed, some men awoke from the sleep of 
neglect, and set themselyes to remedy matters. M. Rustum, M. 
Yisuf K., and many others, were sent to cross the Ganges (Godavery) 
and station themselves at Shahgarha, so as to make the road safe, 
and to restrain the hands of the wicked from attacking the country. 
The proper thing was for the troops to have gone to Dharwar ' and 
to have overset that compound of sedition, But strife-mongers did 
not permit this, The Mirza was stunned on receiving *® the news. 
He had neither the courage to report what he had learned nor the 
strength to carry through the work. He was continually begging 
to be allowed to come to court, and representing that he was disgust- 
ed with the Deccan. H.M. accepted his petition and summoned him 
to come quickly. On this day Akhairaj® suddenly died. He was dis- 
tinguished for discretion among the Kacwah clan. On the 14th, 
Jagannath * was raised to the high office of 5,000, and Mir Khwaja, 


787 the son of Sultan Khwaja, was raised to the rank of 500. On the 


16th, Bahadur K. Gilani was defeated. He had been left with a small 
equipment in Telingéna. ‘Ambar Jit attacked with a large force of 
Deccanis and Abyssinians. He made little fight and then retired. 
As the fact was concealed owing to interested motives, that evil 
disposed Abyssinian collected a number of presumptuous men, and the 
prosperity of the rebellious increased, At the festival of the cul- 
mination Prince Sultan Daniel gave a great feast and presented 
valuable jewels, which had been taken at Ahmadnagar. They were 


! Text wrongly has Dhar, The | suddenly died. Up to midday he 


place meant is the Dharwar of the was in the Darbar and was playing 
1.G. and the Dharor of J. IL. 234 in chawpar (draughts), when suddenly 
Sarkar Narnalah. The 1.0. MS. 236 there was a change. He was taken 
has Dharwar. to his quarters, but died on the way. 
2 The 1.0. MS. 236 has basta he- This must be the person called in 
fore agaht and apparently the mean- text Akhairaj, and he must be the 
ing is that the Mirza lost his head. Banka Rai of B. 495, who served in 
The word azin “from this” is not in Kabul. But the name in Bib. Ind. 
the said MS. ed. is Balka, though there is the 
8 Faizi Sirhindi 1.0. MS. 192, variant Banka. ‘The Iqbalnama has 
p- 250a, says that on this day (that on Akhairaj, or perhaps Ughraj, for 
which M. Yasuf arrived) Banki Rai, there are no vowel points. 
the grandson of Rajah Bihari Mal, + B. 387. “He was a son of Bihari 
and cousin of Rajah Man Singh, Mal. ; 
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accepted. Though he produced bits of stone, which by the marvels 
of fortune have a great value, yet he brought to market the precious 
jewel of sincerity, which does not come within the mould of price. 
On this day the loving sovereign brought out Mozaffar Husain M. 
and Afrasyab from prison and treated them with favour. High and 
low were astonished at this graciousness. On this day Manicihr and 
M. ‘Ali, the ambassadors of Persia, obtained leave. They were to go 
on in advance and make preparations in Lahore. An ambassador 
was to go afterwards from court, together with presents, when 
arrangements had been made for their going to that country. 

One of the occurrences was the vagabondage of ‘Ali,! the son of 
Wali K., one of the former Amirs of Barid. He was living at Bija- 
pur and indulging in thoughts of greatness when some people 
sent for him to the city of Bidar and kept him concealed. At the 
time when Muimin® went from court, for the purpose of conveying 
counsels, ‘Ali came out of the fort with the idea of being received 
(by Miamin), and remained quietly in the city. On the 20th, rebels 
and slaves of money brought him ® in and raised a tumult. ‘Ali was 
helpless and went off by way of Narwan (?) to Golkonda with his wife 
and family. LHyil-disposed persons came after him, and seized his 
mother and some of his other relations, and wickedly put them to death. 
As his supplications to the sublime court had not the glory of deeds 
(i.e. were not accompanied by acts), his days became thus clouded, 
and the world bad warning. On this day Janish* Bahadur died of 
diarrhoea. He was a distinguished soldier. He was in Rampiri. 
On the 22nd the eastern rebels submitted. When Rajah Man Singh 





brought in people from the fort and 
made a disturbance. 

| + The passage about Janigh Baha- 
dur is in neither of the LO. MSS. 
Faizi S., 1.0. MS. 192, 2508, says that 
Janish died on 4th Shawal, 29th 
March, 1601, and that on Ist Zil q‘'ada 
24th April, and on the same day 
as M. Shahrukh presented himself, 


1 The MSS. vary and the text is 
probably corrupt. ‘The Barid prin- 
ces were, some of them, called Amirs. 
Perhaps the ‘Ali here mentioned is 
the person who in 1010 became king 
of Bidar under the title of Mirza 
‘Ali. See Ferishta’s account of the 
Barid princes, and Tiefenthaler Te] 
493. Ferishta speaks of M. ‘Ali as 
reigning in 1018 (1609). Janigh’s ten sons appeared before 

2 See p. 782. H.M. The eldest of them was only 

8 badarun but 1.0. MS. 286 has twelve. 
badan. 1.0. MS. 285 has, rebels 
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gained the victory, he pursued the enemy, and did not turn back till 
he came to Moheshpir near Bushna and Jessore. ‘he Afghans 
chose a strong position. As on every side there were marshes and 
it was impossible to reach the place easily, the Rajah appointed 
active people (to watch them) and addressed himself to opening out 
the country, and inereasing cultivation. On the 22nd Shujih, the 
son of M‘asim K. Kabuli and S‘aid, the son of Lacin! and others 
capitulated and came in. They presented elephants, etc. After 
M‘agiim K. had died, a purchased slave of Mogaffar K.—a Qalmaq— 


788 had made himself a name by the sword, and had taken the name of 


Baz Bahadur. He had won over all the rebellious Tiranis. At 
this time he, from a happy star, sent them and his son, and he him- 
self made firm promises. ‘The Rajah showed kindness to them all, 
and the commotion in that country diminished. On the 23rd twelve 
accountants (bitikez) were appointed to the charge of the special 
cavalry. Hach had the charge of 1,000 horse. On the 26th, Dar 
Jiidhan, the grandson of Ram Cand, was made a Rajah. The com- 
mand of the fort of Bandhi was given to him and Bharti Cand was 
appointed the guardian of that youth. 

At this time the writer went off to remedy the affair of Shah 
‘Al’s son, It has been mentioned that this duty had been regarded 
as more important, and that I was kept back from going to Nasik. 
In the end of Isfandarmaz of the previous year I joined the Khan- 
khanan near Barangion.? Suddenly news came that Wanki® (?) 
landholder had come to Ahmadnagar as he had quarrelled with ‘Adil 
K, Bijapiri. Though he put forward the pretext of being obedient, 
yet there was no security that he would not play tricks. He is a great 
proprietor and has lands in Ahmadnagar. He had 5,000 horse and 
12,000 foot. In that year he (the Khan-khanan) considered that it 
was indispensable to soothe him at Jalnapir and so separated and 
proceeded thither. 1 was sent off to put the affair of Shah ‘Ali’s 
son to rights. On the 27th I arrived at the bank of the Ganges. 
M. Rustum, Mir Martaga, Bahadur-al-mulk, M. Lashkari, together 
with many servants of M. Yasuf K., Shuja‘at K., and other servants 
who had previously been appointed to this work, joined me. On the 





1'The Iqbalndma has Lacin Qaq- ® Cf, 794, 7 lines from foot. 
shal. The Iqbalnama seems to call him 


% In Dandes, J. LL. 225. ' Waskai. 
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29th the fort of Galnah ! was taken. Tt is one of the choice forts of 


the district of Ahmadnagar. Sa‘adat K. held it, For a long time 
he had been anxious to enter service, When Khwajagi Fath UNah 
came to that fort, he properly came forward and saw him, and made 
over that skyey fortress. 

On 3rd Ardibihisht two lakhs of mohurs were given to Prince 
Sultan Daniel, and the power of conquering the country was in- 
creased. On the 4th ‘Ali (B, 496) Mardin Bahadur was made 
prisoner. He was the commander of the Talinganah troops. He 
had come to Pathri to help Sher Khwajah. When he heard of the 
defeat of Bahadur K. Gilani, he went back to that quarter, and fool- 
ishly engaged without proper preparation. Most of his men fled 
without fighting. He stood firm and was captured. On this day the 
news came that Datman® Das was dead. He was the son of Ram 
Das, and had gone to his home without leave, and had proceeded to 
vex the weak. At the request of his father an order was sent, and 
the servants of Shah Quli K. brought him to court. The turbalent 
fellow engaged in battle and lost his life. That chosen servant (Ram 
Das) was grieved on account of his child. H.M. went to his ante- 
chamber (peskkhana)* and administered consolation, and applied 
balm to the inward wound. 

One of the occurrences was the sending of 8. ‘Abdu-r-rahman 
to Telingina. ‘The author's idea was that he should punish the son 
of Shah ‘Ali, When what has been described happened to ‘Ali 
Mardan Bahadur, and Telingana was lost, and commotion rose high, 
I wished to send M. Rustum to that quarter. He at the guidance of 
crooked-minded persons refused. I was compelled to send my son 
on that service. I sent with him 1,200 of my own horse. Bahadur- 
al-mulk, Rustum ‘Arab, Shamsher ‘Arab and some servants of the 





which | donot understand, and the 
Iqbalnama has dtashkhana “ fire- 
temple.” The Maagir II. 157 calls the 
son Taman, and has the variant Na- 
man which B. 485 adopts. Most of 
the MSS. seem to have peshighana. 
The word occurs again at p. 799, line 
16. 


1 Kalna in text. Lt is the Jalna 
of 1.G. XLV. 29 which says that Abul 
Fazgl resided there for some time. 
Perhaps this statement is borne out 
by A.E.’s mentioning at p. 794 that 
he repeopled Jalnapar. 

2 Variant Diman, but the MSS. 
seem to have Damman, 

® The LO, MSS. haye teshkhaua, 
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d to come to court. 
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CHAPTER CXLVIII. 
Tur retorn or H.M. to Acra, THE Caprran, ° 


Before the taking of Ahmadnagar, the imperial servants —some 
from love of their homes, some on account of the high prices, and 
some from a spirit of competition (dwkan drat)—tried hard to induce 
the sovereign to return without taking Asir, H.M. silenced every 
one by his replies. When that fortress had been taken, they in- 
creased their intrigues. The sole idea of the Shahinshah was to 
clear the territory of Ahmadnagar of the weeds and rubbish of 
rebellion, and then to prevail over Bijapar, Golkanda and Bidar, so 
that the rulers of these places should make binding treaties of obe- 
dience. Meanwhile supplicatory letters from them came to op 
and those who were urging departure got strong docu entary 

ort. H. 1 had no pani to leave before the pena n of | ‘ambas 


£4), 
{the 
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kornish. Inasmuch as my heart was turned towards devotion to 
God, I did not take these things into account, and always had a 
victorious countenance (?), On the 14th, Rai Durga Rai and Bhoj 
joined this army. Rai Rai Singh and these two and many others 
had been directed to join the author. There was some delay at 
their request (?) and the first-mentioned heard of a commotion in his 
quarters and took leave to go there. Though they had not energy, 
yet their joining me was a source of strength. On the 15th, M. 
Shahrukh paid his respects to H.M. The Prince had left him in 
charge of Ahmadnagar. When the Khan-khanin went there, he 
came to court by H.M.’s orders, and had his heart satisfied. On this 
day Khwajagi Muhammad Husain was raised to the rank of 1,000. 
He is the younger brother of Qasim K., and has few equals for truth 
and honesty. He was made superintendent of the kitchen (Jal-dwal 
begt). On the 20th, Kharram, the son of M, Koka got leave to go to 
Jiimagarh. ‘his was because that country had been given to the 
kokaltash in fief, On the 25th, Husain Beg 8S. ‘Umari, who had done 
good service in Bangash, was raised to the rank of 2,500. On the 
26th, twenty elephants and a like number of elephant guns (hatnal) 
and ten horses and some presents were given to the author. This 
was a source of victory. On the 28th, Prince Sultan Daniel received 
leave at the Narbadda'! to go to Burhanpir. H.M.’s idea was to take 
this nursling of dominion with him elephant hunting. As some dis- 
persion among the southern soldiers was reported to H.M., he was 
sent back. M.Shahrukh, M. Rustum, M. Yisuf K., Yasuf? Barkhiir- 
dar, Shihabu-d-din Qandahari, Mas‘aid K. Habshi and 3,000 Badakh- 
shi Aimaiqs—who had recently come from iran * —and many 
servants were sent along with him, and the commotion somewhat 
diminished. 

On this day Fort Trimbak # fell into the hands of the imperial 
servants. It is one of the choice forts of Ahmadnagar. ‘he foun- 
tain of the Ganges (Godavery) rises up in it, and it is regarded as a 





'! Faizi 8. says at Ghorgaon: in Deccan, and that after that their 


| 
2 Son of Husain K. Tukriya (Iqbal- | stay would be optional (Paizi). 

| 4 J. [1, 228 and note. It is in the 
| Nasik district and about 50 m. from 
the Indian Ocean. 


nama). 

8 They came now from Lahore 
and Agra. Akbar told them they 
would haye to serve for one year 
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great place of worship. S‘aadat K. held it. As he had come in and 
submitted and had made over Galnah, envoys were sent there, and 
that fort, together with 15 noted elephants—which were kept in it— 
were given as peshkash to the sovereign. The leaders of the soldiers 
were disgusted, and did not arrange to hold the fort and returned 
and so Raji came there with a large force and made war. Every 
time that there was a battle, he was defeated. Rajah Baharji, 791 
Hashim Beg, Filad K., Malik Sher, the Barha Saiyids, and ‘Agmat 

K. performed great feats. Every one went off to his fief, and that 
turbulent one returned and prevailed over the fort. 

One of the occurrences was the victory of S. ‘Abdu-r-Rahman.! 
When he was sent to put down the commotion in Telingéna, Sher 
Khwaja soon joined him and celebrated the banquet of concord 
They made skill act together with courage. Shah ‘Ali’s son sent off 
Farhad K., and other Habshis and Deccanis, and there was an active 
movement of rebellion. The imperialists knit their hearts to God 
and drew up properly in battle array. In the centre were S. ‘Abdu- 
r-rahman, Mir Hazar, Mir Muhammad Amin Maudidi, Mir ‘Abdul 
Malik, Bijli K., Yasuf Jujhar, Saiyid ‘Ali, and some mangabdars. 
In the van were Sher Khwaja, Baz Bahadur, Zahiru-d-din, Saiyid 
Lad M., Kocak ‘Ali, Rahim Dad, Baba Yasuf ‘Ali, Ydéqib Beg, 
Khwaja Baqi K. Mir Haj, Hasan ‘Ali Andijani, and some able men. 
On the right wing were Hamid K., Haidar Dost, Muhammad Husain, 
Ghazi K. Ghakkar, S. Qutb, Adam K. On the left wing were Baha- 
aus Almulk, Bahadur K. Gilani, Muhammad K. Turkaman, Saiyid 
Karm ‘Ali, Rustam K. ‘Arab, S‘aid K. ‘Arab, Zal Beg, Budagh Beg, 
and others. ‘Chey crossed the Ganges (i.e. the Godavery) near Nander, 
and marched on. Near the river Manjari? the enemy arrived swath a 
Jarge force. ‘Ambar’ Jii was in the centre. On the right wing 
was Farhad K. Zangi, and on the left Mangir K. Habsht. On Sunday 
6th Khurdad, 16th May 1601, after midday the fight began. Howe 
was a hot engagement. Owing to daily-increasing fortune 2 victory 
was won. High and low were astonished. The imperialists drew 








1B. XXXy. assassinated. The Manjara is a 
2 7.G. XVII. 355. On left or tributary of the Godavari, and flows 
north bank of the Godavari and 174 | northwards. 


m. from Hyderabad. It is famous 
as the place where Gura Govind was 


149 


| ® This is Malik ‘Ambar. 
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up their forces before the enemy did so. After much delay the 
latter came on with the impetuosity which is characteristic of the 
country. Many gave way, and some baggage was plundered. Those 
whose dependence was upon God stood firm. They were somewhat 
astonished atthe enemy’s coming back to the attack several times after 
being repulsed, and there occurred some confusion in the order of 
battle. At this time the centre advanced and distinguished itself. The 
enemy yielded and fled. 400 of them fell on the field, and many were 
wounded. Many elephants and other spoil were captured. By good 
fortune no person of note was killed. Rustiim K., Zal Beg, Budagh 


792 K., Mir ‘Abdul-mulk, Mir Haj and Saiyid ‘Ali were slightly wounded, 


but got better. Many horses, however, were killed. As little of day 
remained, they followed the enemy a short way and then returned, 
and offered up thanks. Though many of the royal servants did good 
service, yet Sher Khwaja, Bahadur-ul-mulk and Hamid K. did 
especially well. Though the enemy was more than 5,000, and the 
imperialists were 3,000, such a difficult work was made easy by the 
help of the Divine favour. On the 9th, when the royal standards 
(ie. when Akbar was there) were at N‘alea, Kicak Khwaja died. 
He was one of the chosen servants of Prince Sultan Daniel, and 
led a dignified life. On the 10th, Rai Cand won a_ victory. 
When the soldiers of Pathri went to Telingana, some wicked Nizam- 
ul-mulkis went there (to Pathri) to make an attack. I gave! that 
choice servant of my own 100 of my own horse and sent him with the 
troops. He fought well and won a victory. At this time M. Khan 
came from Junair. On account of the high price of provisions, the 
soldiers were discontented. The proprietor of Hindia came with 
Sarwar Habshi, Muhammad K. Zangi and other evildoers, and made 
adisturbance. From want of energy, the high price of provisions, and 
emptyhandedness, he went on—fighting by the way—to Ahmad- 
nagar. On the 11th he’ arrived at that city and took his ease. 





i 

1 The 1.0. MSS. and the Lucknow | sage occurs in the Lucknow ed. IIT. 
ed. say that Abul Fag] sent 300 of his | 854, but the name Junair is not clear 
own horse. there. The text however seems right 

2 This is the Khan-Khanan, Of. for at p. 777 we are told that M. 
B. XXIV. It is curious that this pas- Khan took Junair. Apparently he 
sage about M. Khan does not occur resided there from 28rd Aban 1009, 
in either of theI.0.MSS. The pas- | i.e, from first week of November 
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At this time Badakhshan assumed the glory of the Shahinshah’s 
name (Khutha). An unknown person gave himself out as Humayin, 
the son of M. Sulaiman, and took possession of that hill-country. M. 
Bada’u-z-Zaman, the sister’s ! son of H.M., and son of Khwajah Husain, 
came with a few men from Hisar, and fought with him on the 13thand 
was victorious. The pulpit and the gold and silver were adorned with 

the great name (of Akbar), He sent a petitionapologising for the little 

service he had hitherto rendered. H.M. received the messenger 
kindly and sent presents and implements of war. 
One of the occurrences was the fawning of the son of Shah ‘Ali. 

When H.M. was at Burhanpir, he sent able men to court and spoke 

of submission. Those? who wished H.M. to march sold what had 

occurred at a high price and obtained a soothing firman. They 
sent this off with Harbans. When the report of the march became 
current the ambassador stopped in bewilderment at Bir. _He did not 
go forward (?) and he did not communicate the answer. When the 
writer came to the bank of the Ganges (Godavery) and meditated 
going further he set himself to inquire into the matter, and summoned 
the ambassador. Thelatter told many untruths. Suddenly the Telin- 
gina commotion, the capture of ‘Ali Mardin Bahadir and of the son of 
793 M. Yasuf K., the report of the march of H.M.. and the departure 
of many men from the victorious army, became current, and that short- 
sighted and wicked man (Shah ‘Ali’s son) again rebelled. He sent 
some vagabonds to the camp, and stirred up commotion. As the 
eye of my zeal was directed towards the True Disposer, I continually 
gathered the joy of victory. Suddenly the report of the defeat of 
the Telingana rebels filled the world, and the wind (of pride) went 


that they made to him of Shah Ali’s 
son’s submission. If “ bought” in- 
stead of “sold” could have been read, 
the meaning might have been 
clearer, and 1,0. MS. 285 seems to 
say that Shah ‘Ali's son's ambassa- 
dor sold the report to those who 
wished Akbar to start. The son of 
Shah ‘Ali had been made Nigam 
Shah. He was the uncle of Martaza 
Nizam Shah (B. 336). 


1600 to May 1601. Perhaps Hindia 
bhamti, pp.777 and 792,means Hindta, 
the proprietor, i.e. the Zamindar of 
Hindia. 

1 Son of Akbar’s half-sister, the 
daughter of Cicak Begam. 

2 The sentence is very obscure, 
and perhaps the text is corrupt. 
Apparently what is meant is that 
those who wished Akbar to return to 
Agra set great store on the report 
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out from the head of that presumptuous one. He had recourse to 
lamentation and excuses, and showed a fawning spirit. He received 
proper replies. He told the tale of his ashamedness, and sent back 
the envoy! with honour together with the son of M. Yasuf K. On 
the 20th they came to the camp. Abii-l-hasan, Tima ® his son (?), 
Wafa K., and his confidential servants delivered up the son of M. 
Yusuf K. It was agreed that when they should bring ‘Ali Mardan 
Bahadur and execute a treaty of service and ratify it by stringent 
oaths, Sarkar Udesa,® Dharwar and part of Bir would be left to him, 
He was to undertake service, and never to rebel. On the 30th Rai 
Durga and Rai Bhoj went to their homes without asking leave. 
Such improper proceedings were the result of the carelessness of the 
administrators and of the casting away of the thread of fears and 
hopes. On the 11th Tir Hasan* Beg died. He was in charge of Har- 
sil® Daulatibad and led a good life. He was seized with severe 
abdominal pains and died. He was a Turk of the Baharla tribe. 
He was acquainted with history and could rhyme. On the 16th® 
H.M. crossed the Cambal. As the river was in flood, and boats were 


! Presumably this is Akbar’s 
envoy Har Bans. 


Moghuls over the Mahrattas in Au- 
rangzeb’s reign, 


3 This name is very doubtful, § Paigi, p. 249, last line, says, Ak- 
1.0. MS. 286 seems to have Tima | bar arrived at the Cambal on 10 Tir, 
Deo Rais. or lst Moharrum 1010 = 22nd June, 

8 Udesa or Orissa is clearly wrong. 1601. The river was fordable then 


1.0. MS. 286 has Sarkars Ugar and 


and the emperor's peshkhana (ad- 
Owsa 9! Ferishta mentions Ausa 


vance-tents) and a few men crossed. 


dus) as a fort belonging to Malik 
‘Ambar. Possibly what is meant is 
the fort of Odgir, but more probably 
it is Owsa. 

* The MSS. call him Hasan Beg 


. Shukr ‘Ali ‘and so does the Iqbal- 


nama which also says that he was a 
relation of the Khan-khanan. 

6 Text has har sit Daulatabad ra 
pasban bid. This seems nonsense, 
and the 1.0. MS. 236 has Hars&l. 
Harsil is the name of a suburb of 
Aurangabad, and famous as the site 
of @ great victory obtained by the 





At night the flood came down and 
the river ceased to be fordable. 
There were only two small boats and 
these could only hold 10 or 15 men. 
The rain continued and the waters 
still rose, ‘lhe people were greatly 
distressed by this obstacle so near 
their homes and when they had been 
so long away, and many flung them- 
selves into the river and were 
drowned in trying to cross. The 
waters however subsided owing to 
the marvels of Akbar's presence, 
and to the wonder of the inhabitants. 





“a 
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very few, the camp suffered much. From the time H.M. had begun 
his homeward march, no such difficulty occurred. On the 22nd 
Jaginnith came in accordance with orders from Burhanpar, and had 
an audience. On the 3lst Sirandiz K. was made kotwal of 
Ahmadabad and sent off. On 3rd Amardad H.M. went to the top of 
Rantanbhor, and Jagannath obtained auspiciousness by scattering 
money, and by presenting peshkaskh. On this day Shah Quli K. 
Mahram and Mihtar K. came from Agra to meet H.M. and had an 
audience. On the 4th H.M. crossed the Banas. On the 5th Jagan- 
naith obtained leave. On the 6th Lutfai Shirazi died. He was ac. 
quainted with astronomy, old events, and poetical composition, and 
was known for his witticisms. On the 9th Taqiya obtained an 
audience. He was the bakhshi of the Cabul army. He came by 
the royal order and gathered bliss. 

One of the occurrences was the cessation of Raji’s commotion. 
When Daulat K. was inopportunely turned back, he opened the hand 
of success, and took Nasik and some other places. When Khwajagi 





Fath Ullah went to that quarter and returned without effecting his 
object and when many soldiers deserted to Raji, the latter became 
still more wild. At the time when the administrators of the country 
were indulging in the sleep of carelessness, and the writer was some- 
what ill, that wicked one came by the route of Danlatabad, and 
seized the country up to Jalnapir.' Though he had been appointed 
to another duty, and was somewhat distant from the site of the dis- 
turbance, he in spite of his weakness undertook, trusting in God, to 
punish him. He set off on the llth from the bank of the river, 
where he had built quarters near Hasanaibad. He left Mir Martaga, 
Wafadar K., Mir Hazar and some other brave men there lest Shah 
‘Ali’s son should break his agreement, and raise Wh commotion on 
that side. When he quickly came to Ahibara, Raji doubted the fact, 
but when he was convinced of it, he returned. He (the author) re- 
peopled Jalnapur and the neighbourhood which were nearly ASeetet 
On the 15th S. Khalil was released. He was the son of S. Ibrahim 





He crossed on an elephant on 14th | lightning ene some men and ele- 
Tir, Farid Bokhari distinguished | phants were LLY: the Heese : 
imself by his exertions to cross the 1 Apparently this is the Jalnah o 
cane i | d which A.F. has previously 

ople. The roads !were terribly I.G. and which A.F. has p 
people. 


muddy, and there was rain and called Galnah. 
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Fathpiri. Though from his early years he was blind, he played 
chess and draughts well, and did many things that seeing people do. 
He desired to be made a collector of the exchequer lands, and his 
carnal desires resulted in his being sent to prison. The good ser- 
vices of his ancestors pleaded for him and the great kindness of the 
Shahinshah released him. On the 16th the writer came to Daulata- 
bad. When news came that Raji was in the vicinity I left my 
family in Ahibara and went off to chastise him. He withdrew to ' 
the hills, and settled in a bewildered state near the tank of Qatli. 1; 
When the victorious troops came to the foot of the pass, he left 
Daulatabad and went off towards Nasik. On the 22nd the writer 
traversed the passes and came near the tank. His idea was to come 
to close quarters with him and to punish him. The various opinions 
of his companions restrained him. 
On the 28rd! H.M. came to Fathpiir, and the venerable eyes of 
Miriam-Makani rejoiced. That great lady wished to come further 
to meet him and to delight the eyes of her heart, but he restrained 
her from the idea. On the 24th the children of Wanki were seized. 
It has been mentioned that he had sought shelter in Ahmadnagar . 
from the oppression of the Bijapir soldiers. From the excess of his 
desires and wickedness he fled. When he thought that his own 
country was clear, he came there and set about working the leaven 
of rebellion. he same men came to take his life, and by hard 
endeavours he got back to near Ahmadnagar, and set about fawning 
and begging for protection. The Khan-khanan accepted the prof- 
fers and sought to make his eagerness a means of capturing him. 
He out of farsightedness drew rein somewhat and sent his eldest son 
Babaji ahead with his brother Dhar Rao in order to ascertain his ca 
(the Khan-khanan’s) intentions from the lines of his forehead, and to 
test his language. In this year and month when they came to the 
795 fort of the city, the commander put them in chains, and sent. many 4 
men to seize the landholder. He also followed them in person. 
 Thongh from the slugglishness of some and bungling of others he 


was not caught, yet 29 elephants and much property were taken. 

That wicked one went to the son of Shah ‘Ali, and the latter put 

him in prison. On this day Hashim Beg came from the Deccan, and 
Cc - by a happy star he on the same day performed the kornish. On 
this day Mir ‘Abdu-l-Wahab Bokhari came from Delhiand Muham- 
mad Khibani from his fief, and had their desires gratified, : 
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Tae arrivAL or H.M, ar Agra. 


After passing Dipalpiira,!' six ios from Ujjain, he left the Sarang- 
pir route and proceeded towards Rantanbhor. He traversed 2284 
kos in 48 marches, and made 60 halts. Loyal servants came con- 
tinually, one after the other, and gathered auspiciousness, and had 
audiences. At Biana Qulij K. and many other servants had their 
joy fulfilled. On the 31st, when it was a favourable hour, he made 
Agra, the capital, happy by his holy advent, and small and great had 
their wishes. On this day Zain K. Koka had an audience at Man- 
dhakar. He had been in service at Tirah. When the ringleader of 
the Tarikis met with his deserts, and the commotion of Afghanistan 
subsided, he by the royal order took up his quarters at Lahore. On 
this occasion H.M. summoned him to his presence. Part of his 
peshkash was a choice ruby. On 2nd Shahriyir Payinda® K, died. 
He was the son of Qutluq Qadam K., and had his share of courage 
and enlightenment. 

When the writer delayed somewhat at Qutlu’s tank, fear fell 
upon the Daulatabad garrison, and they thought that the firing of 
cannon would be a means of their deliverance. In that year and 
month they fired a great gun and two men lost their lives at once. 
To one fine fellow it happened that his abdomen was torn and 
his bowels came out. From fulness of courage he did not lose his 
fortitude and died at midnight. Next day Raji received some 





1 TJ, 11.198. A. FP. apparently re- | Asad K. Turkaman is mentioned at 
peats the account of Akbar’s march. A. N, III. 309. Possibly it was this 
In the last chapter he speaks of Ak- Payanda who translated Biabar’s 
bar’s reaching Fathpar and now he Memoirs. The MSS. have various 
brings him back to Rantanbhor. | readings and the text seems corrupt. 

2 This is not the Payanda of B. | B.M. MS. Add. 26 207 seems to have 
887 but the son of Qutluq mentioned =“ "Three large cannon were fired.”... 
at p. 432 id, B.and the Maagir 11]. That lion-hearted man did not give 
52 gives the name as Asad K. An | “way and died on 21st Shaban.” 
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punishment. He was on the point of going to Nasik. Some double- 
faced men kept him back from doing so. He went by another road 
and passing Daulatabad, he plundered Satara and some other places 
In the morning the writer came down from the hills and went to 
attack him. As the country was hilly, it was impossible to march 
rapidly. As many said that he had turned back, the writer pitched 
his tent at Catwara! (?). At the end of the day, when the men were 
engaged in the descent, Raji appeared with a force. I reposed my 796 
confidence in God and came ont to fight, and though my troops were 
not drawn up in battle array, some active men engaged. Rai Gopal 
displayed valour, and though the enemy was more than 5,000, and 
theimperialists about 3,000 and they too unarranged, victory showed 
her face, and great joy seized the world. As day had become night, 
no pursuit was made. On the 8th Raji again came to fight, and 
this suppliant to God also came forward. The active men of the 
van, viz. I‘tibar K., ‘Aadil K., Rai Gopal fought, and he according to 
his practice made war consist in flight. M. Zahid, M. Nasir, Mir 
Gadai came from the right wing and fought. Rajt’s horse stumbled 
and he fell. Some well-wishers caught the horse; and with great 
difficulty he escaped. Kajkana and some brave men of the right 
wing put their hands to the work. They fought for three kos up to 
Daulatabad. The garrison then came to Raji’s help. The victorious 
warriors were nearly being defeated. But the writer came up, and 
the enemy was dispersed. As the day was at an end we returned 
and halted for a little. Again the wicked poured in from every 
side, and though there was no arrangement (tazuk), there was a great 
fight. Several of the enemy were killed, and some were captured, 
and victory showed her face. I engaged in returning thanks to God. 
After that Raja could not show himself for some time. He spent his 
days in bewilderment under the protection of the for tof Daulatabad. 
On the 15th he came with a large host, but was put to flight after a 
short contest. 

One of the occurrences was the commotion of Telingana. Wise 
S. ‘Abdu-r-Rahmiin gained his victory, he returned after leaving on 
guard Hamid K., Baz Bahadur, Bahadur-al-Mulk and other brave 


men. Inasmuch as the slumber of neglect had seized the administra- 





1 Called Katak Catwara in Maagir IT, 616, 
150 
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tors, and the writer was somewhat far away, ‘Ambar Jio fell upon 
the country of Barid, and though the soldiers of that country had 
httle assistance, yet in the pride of courage they stood firm. In this 
year and month a battle took place on the bank of the Manjana. 
The imperialists were nearly victorious, but by heaven’s decree they 
were defeated. Bahadur-al-Mulk with difficulty crossed the river 
and obtained protection. Hamid K. and Baz Bahadur were caught. 
The fertile land of Telingina went out of hand once more. The 
wicked disturbed places which had been quieted. 

On the 22nd (Shahriyar, Ist September, 1601) Tulsi! Dis came 
from his house and had an audience. On 6th Mihr Zain K. Koka 


797 died. Success led* him into drinking. When he was summoned to 


court, he gave this up somewhat and fell ill. His heart and eyes 
failed. Apparently * there had been a rift in the joints of his service 
and so fortune prepared for a day of retribution. H.M. protected 
his honour and showed kindness to his survivors. He gave his son 
an office of 700. 

One of the occurrences was the disgrace of Raji. On the 14th 
that wicked man again prepared to fight, and fled after a short 
engagement. On the 16th he with some bands approached the camp. 
In order that the troops might be drawn up in battle-array they with- 
drew into the protection of a small hill. Some retreated and went off 
rapidly to Daulatabad. It was reported that Raji was advancing. 
I went there myself and appointed troops to chastise the others. 
Many fought and were defeated, and some returned without having 
come to close quarters. Some active men of the writer fell on the 
enemy and came to the city, and returned victorious. At the end of 
the day I returned to the camp. In the middle of the way it was 
reported that Raji and some others had gone off to plunder (?) (the 
camp). Mahasan, the son of Ghazi K., who was coming to the camp, 
fought and was made prisoner. Now advance was being made 





1 This does not seem to be the 
poet, but the Tulsi Das mentioned 
at pp, 424 and 437. B. 602. He was 
a Jadan. 

2 The text omits the preposition 
before matgusart. 

5 The Maagir Il. 369 says Akbar 


was displeased with him because he 
had sent many horses from Kabul to 
Selim who was in rebellion in 
Allahabad. Akbar also cherished a 
dislike of him on account of his hav- 
ing been accessory to the defeat and 
death of Birbar. 
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to Daulatabad by the skirt of the hill, and I was obliged to go there. 
M. ‘Ali Beg Akbar Shahi, Qasim Khwaja, M. Zahid, lish Beg, Rai 
Gopal displayed activity. They fought and came to Danlatabad. 
They were nearly taking it- Raja craftily threw himself into the 
moat, but his goods and chattels were plundered. Nearly 500 horses 
and much property were taken. A wonderful thing was thatin that 
rain of cannon-balls no injury was done to the imperialists. When 
I approached, they fired a great cannon which carried balls (tr) of 
ten mans weight. The same moment, it burst, and by the con- 
cussion part of the wall of the fort fell down. ‘The garrison cried 
out for quarter. As the day was near at an end, and from caution, 
I returned to the camp. That base one, after his punishment, re- 
mained under the protection of the fort and spent his days in 
straitened circumstances. Numerous persons left him. He fell into 
fear. If the administrators of the country had been energetic, that 
thorn bush would have been rooted out. On the 21st the writer 
went to the Khan-khinan. When ‘Ambar Jio took possession of 
Telingina, and showed a disposition to advance, the son of Shah ‘Ali 
sent Farhad K. and a number of others against Sher Khwaja. The 
Khan-khanin came out of Ahmadnagar and having crossed the Gan- 
ae dine to Jaigir! (?). He repeatedly wrote to me and agketi ae for 

help. As he had excused himself for not looking after tthe aaa at 

tion, for staying long in Ahmadnagar and for not sending Se, I 

accepted his apologies and proceeded towards him. I left M. ‘alt Begs 

Akbar Shahi, the Saiyids of Birha, the sons of Hasan K. Miyana, 

the brothers of Janish Bahadur and others to guard against Raja. 798 
By the jugglery of the heavens, the capture of Raji, we Wipes vs his 

last gasp, was delayed. On the 80th (Mihr), October 1601, Mir sid 

Culi died. He had been left in Lahore as bakhshi of 

the Panjab forces. He died of fever. On 6th Abin the solar weigh- 


ment took place, and H.M. was weighed in the dwelling of Mirinm- 
There was a wide field for enjoy- 
On the 9th Rajah Raj 
On this day S. Husain 


Makini against twelve articles. 
ment, and the needy gained their desires. 
Singh came from Gwaliyar and did homage. 





8 Text Chali, but the variant 
Juwaini is to be preferred, See 
Blochmann 498, 


1 LO. MS, 286 seems to have Jam- 
gir and N. 285 seems to have Kham- | 


garah. | 
2 B, 506, 
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Was sent io take charge of the bounteous tomb of Khwaja M‘uinu-d- 

din—may his grave be hallowed! He was regarded as descended 

from his daughter. On account of improprieties he was for some 

time placed in the school of the prison, and for a time he trod the 

desert of misfortune. At this time he received favours and was sent 

to his old home. He was appointed to look after the recluses at the 

tomb and to arrange for the distribution of food. On the 11th Rai 

Rai Singh came to court and was treated with favour. He had 

been appointed to the army of the Deccan along with the writer. 

When news came that his son Dalpat had gone to his home and was 

behaving oppressively, he took leave in order to remedy matters. 

That turbulent one awoke somewhat from his somnolence, and showed 

a desire that H.M. would recall bis father to court, and asked that an 

order of forgiveness might relieve him from fear so that he might 

hasten to court. His request was granted and he was summoned, 

; and that presumptuous one acted according to his words, and 
emerged from eternal ruin! On the 16th Qulij K. obtained leave to 

i go to the Panjab. As there was no great officer there, this chosen 
; Servant was appointed there. It had been proposed that the govern- 
ment of Kabul should be entrusted to Shah! Quli K. Mahram. He 
(Qulij K.) asked for the charge of both places (the Panjab and 
Kabul), and this was granted, and an order issued. In this year and 
: month Khwajagi Fath Ullah returned without having effected his 
object. When he came back from Nasik, re infect&, the Prince sent 
him there again. S‘aadat K., Falad K., Malik Sher, Saiyid «Ali, 
Saiyid Jalal and other fiefholders of Dandesh and Nadarbar were 
sent with him. The soldiers were collected with delay. When he 
came to Babil, Raji came out to fight, and they could not stand their 
ground. They fought and retired to the fort of Singar. He in- 
vested it for a short time. Then he left it and opened the hand of 
plunder. In Pathri he laid hold of the family of S‘aadat K., and 
got a large amount of property. His strength having been in- 
fort. At this time there was a 
with some soldiers of Baharji 
men from Burhanpir. 
; arter so he 
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bad. He took Galnah (Jalnah). Khwajagi Fath Ullah had made it 
over to Y‘aqiib Beg Shighali, and S‘aid Beg Badakhshi. When he 
was besieged (in Siingar), he applied to them for help. The agents 
of these two basely and avariciously took 2,000 hans and delivered 
up that choice fortress. 

One of the occurrences was that Farhad K. made a night attack 
and had to retire unsuccessful. Sher Khwaja, M. Yasuf, M. Kocak 
‘Ali, Y‘aqiib Beg, Muhammad K., Burhin-al-Mulk, Abn-l-hasan and 
many other servants were assembled in Pathri (?). When the writer 
joined the Khin-khanan at Parniir,! and the soldiers were very busy. 
The mad Abyssinian who was facing Sher Khwaja with a number of 
wicked men, formed long schemes. He did not think that he had 
the strength to fight by day, but on the night of the 1Sth he attacked 
and fought hard but had to retire. On the night of the 20th Hus- 
ain Qulij K. was married to the daughter of Asaf K. Two lakhs and 
50,000 dams were bestowed fer the marriage-celebrations. On the 
29th H.M. embarked on a boat and gave glory to the house of Zain 
K.’s sister, and brought her out of her sorrow by cordial words. On 
12th Azar the daughter of Rim Das was married to Siyam Singh. H.M. 
went to the ante-chamber (peshkhdna) of the bride’s father and bes- 
towed favours, and presented five lakhs of dams for the marriage 
celebrations. On the 18th Shah Quli K. Mahram died of diarrhoea. 
He had an abundant share of courage and honesty, and kept a 
youthful heart in old age. He was continually on horseback and 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase. H.M. soothed the survivors by 
princely favours. Oh the 21st Amba Coka was taken. The writer 
wished to go with a number of active men from Parnir to punish 
Farhad K. The evil thoughts of some of his companions prevented 
him. When the soldiers after long delay crossed the Ganges, there 
was a severe engagement between them and that Abyssinian. He 
(the writer) left Bareli, traversed the hills and sate down ay Amba * 
Coka, which has a choice fort. That fertile country came into pos- 
session. On this day Salbahan came from court. He brought a spe- 
cial shawl® (parm) and good news of H.M. ‘This good news encour 
aged me, and increased my energy. Many of my companions from 

ie Lk Te ems See 
1 Apparently Parner 20 m. S.W. Ahmadabad. 
2 Apparently the Ambad of the LG,, in the Haidarabad territory. 
3 B. 901.0, 286 has parm nar. 
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shortness of thought did not wish to advance. By great pettonte a 
800 forwardmovement was made. On the right wing were M. enssd Mir 
Gadai and some other braye men. On the left wing were Bahadur- 


came to the bank of the Manjara, that plotter increased his en- 
treaties. The death of M. Yasuf K. and the disturbance of Raja 


and the Fariqi! youth (?) increased their wishes. The administra- 





al-Mulk, Kackana, and some others. In the van were Sher Khwaja, yr tors of the country had seized the fief of one Qasim—whose father 
with a party of noted men. When we had emerged from the passes, had fallen in good service. Owing to the pains of ill-success he joined 
the advance-guard of the enemy, who were more than 4,000, dis- = Raji. He gave him a body of men and sent him to the country * of 
ed after a short engagement. Although, on account of the Dandes, and followed after himself. They were compelled to agree 
3 i i 7 Ak nd \ to @ peace on the terms that Baz Bahadur, ‘Ali Mardan Bahadur and 
approach of night no pursuit was made, yet the fort was taken a 
eh : ‘ dant boot & Hazara Beg should be released, and that he (Shah ‘Ali’s son) should 
that populous city plundered. The soldiers got abundant booty. 
ae ah ‘Ali had not withdraw from obedience, and that some territory should be left 801 
The same night, news came that the son of Shah ‘Ali who ha ; | 
‘ ae is pr i d wt to him. On-the 11th he brought, at the distance of five kos from 
hought that the fort of Dharwar would be his protection, and who 
eae d 1 the hill-country of Ousa. My the camp, I’tibar al-mulk, the brother of Tanig® Rao, and some 
had collected an army, ha entered in “ee Rise pea0 Wale others. Mir Murtaza came from this (the imperial) side and received 
Eee eset nent sah dao ae a ed In a short time the document of the treaty and gave a firmdn of security. 
ae er Ceeeine poreons Tinie’ perch # ho had been On this day Bhagwan Das Mastaufi died in Agra. He was very 
the rear force came up, but the son of Sha i, who nee atlisteccuc ences 
pees ; es WANE clever among the a ants k 3 
pe nae poe plage i cc hl Beta: in Next day the imperialists returned. When they came to Ram- 
Genre enideniol Is and ss Kes ae pet ; MG ecliscisd ane puri, the taking of Telingana and the guarding of that country were 
mehhgenab, ea vane ecient CPE BBE WY ‘ 7 made over to Mir Martaza. Bahadur-al-Mulk, Rustam ‘Arab, Sham- 
poor eine?) donght eae pap gate shh a a, sher ‘Arab, S‘aid ‘Arab, Burhan-ul-Mulk and othors were sent wath 
Se Mie iets St atrangih he joined ane a. aa a him and obtained jagirs. On the 18th the Mir took Ins\leaye, and it 
men. When his father was made prisoner, the son of Shih Sl was arranged that the Khan-khanan should take up his los oo at 
iaenR Sea oriole huh, tout he: from) happy ae Parniir* to encourage the soldiers of Pathri and Beit an ‘The 
‘Ali’s son kept him under surveillance. At ae i. Lacie oni fect. writer went back to punish Raji. M. Rustum, Rajah Siraj Singh 
On the 26th by the guidance of the landholder he joined the army. 


and Muqim K. with the brothers of Rajah Burst and others 
were appointed to help him. M. ‘Ali Beg, the Saiyids of Barha, the 
brothers of Janish Bahadur and ‘Aadil K. with his brethren and 
\S some others who were in Jalnapir were also appointed to accompany 


By much questioning! (?) he gained his end. On the 28th M. Yisuf 
K. died. When disturbances rose up on every side the Prince sent 
M. Rustum, M. Yasuf and some others to render assistance. When 


theyoame:to-délnipir that good servant died of a tumour (ards. him. Some money and horses were also spoken ° of (?). On the 19th 





: psees: Sacgineeaea = 





dambal). On 9th Dai the festival of the lunar weighment was cele- 1 aah 

brated, and H.M. was weighed in the house of Miriam-Makani as Pi RARE ie Ah onabe Tie. ssomn tid Ae 
against eight articles. There was a daily market of liberality, and af pioar is meant Bah&dur K. Faraqf, approved abate i sade that the 
high and low obtained their desires. the young king of Khandes who had stale bore . a ae “ae 

One of the occurrences was that the victorious troops returned surrendered Astrgarh. bree p 

after having made a peace. Some by love of sedition, some by 2 Oat a Bee 236 has bag | Ap BSH ne 
shortness of thought and some by simplicity were led into the sleep rahe en me . Pe ke i husk | ora, in Sarkér Teling&na. J. 1.397, 
of neglect by the artifices of the son of Shah ‘Ali, When they Patang, ‘The Iqbalnima refers to | 6 Nam bardand. LO. MS. 236 


this treaty and says that it is plain yam bardand, post-horses ? 
1 Parsish. Perhaps here means “ trouble.’ 
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he went off. On the 29th Lala took leave to return into private life. self to death. He | ‘ 
Ho was tho eldest sou of Rajah Btr Bar. From violent passions and daeites: ‘ard fapertp aoa by the heats of youth, and 
self-will he was extravagant, and formed wide desires. Failure led NG thee na tis sie : of ia By treatment he became better. 
him further astray, and he got this idea (of retiring) into his head. , ee Sane his Rie ¢ 1unt, and at the end of the day got sepa- 
H.M. regarded this severance ' as the remedy for his bewilderment. . engagement with bY es ss ca he got into an 

On 2nd Bahman the writer came to Burhanpir, and had the oA Th Te Aad Hao was eolleg 
good fortune to pay his respects to the Prince. When he came to _ sent to Nasik. When te aah 5 ; we nee ine oe a 
Jalnapir on the expedition against Raji, envious people fell into evil |. brought forward his wiaiee ne each wouter ee ae 
: 7 Une) accepted and he desire’ 


thoughts. By pretexts they took the fiefs from the auxiliaries and j 
paulked their energy. I left the camp and proceeded there quickly, 
thinking that I might get leave from the Prince and go to court, and 
be somewhat rid of the trouble of envy. At this time Mir Martaza 
Quli came from court, and conveyed princely favours. Among them 
were two special horses, one for the writer, and the other for his son, 
‘Abdu-r-rahman. At the end of the day twenty more horses came. 
At this succession of favours my withered heart bloomed again. 

On the Sth it came to H.M.’s notice that some avaricious persons 
did not abstain from levying dues. He committed the charge of the 
empire to some well-intentioned and moderate persons. Agra he 
entrusted to Asaf K., the routes to the Deccan _ad Malwa to Ram 
Das, the Gujrat routes to Kalyan Dis, the Lahore routes to S. Farid 
bakhshi. The disturbance of cupidity was diminished somewhat, 
and there were meetings to return thanks. On the 12th Dalpat, the 
son of Rai Rai Singh came to court. His apologies were accepted 
and he was forgiven. On the 13th the daughter of M. Koka was 
married to S‘aad Ullah, the son of S'‘aid K., and there was rejoicing. 
On the 24th a son was born in the harem of the» Prince (Daniel) 


me to astise Raji repli 
Iai thot lho, jonel cle daden of Gu Catches hari 
self to the work of tt : peeves hes hens 

Q stration, and that he left this to some 
SyeriGionR; shortsighted people. How could work go on in this tur- 
moil of carelessness and envy? He understood this somewhat, and 
undertook to work himself. He gave a horse and a khilat and 
sent me off there, At the first stage he honoured me by coming. He 
presented me with a special dagger, and a noted elephant. On the 
night of the 4th an inner® servant (of Akbar) died. He managed 
the treasury well, and H.M. had mach confidence in him. On the 
14th Gangadhar had an audience. He had been sent to give coun- 
sels to Sar Jeo, the zamindar of Cinda.’ He received them and sent 
him back with 14 elephants. On the 25th Bahadur* K. came and 
did homage. On account of his refractoriness and the intrigues 
which he practised in the delivering up of Asir he was for a time 
placed in the fort of Gwaliyar. The great kindness of H.M. soon re- 
called him. 

Nove. 


802 


The 46th was the last year of which A. F. wrote an account. He was killed 
by the daughter of the Khan-khanan. He soon went to the other N in the 47th year on 4th Rabi’ I. 1011 A.H., 12th August 1602, That year began 
7 on 26th Ramzan 1010, 11th March 1602, and so he was killed five months after 


world: On the 25th sas anete Qadiri wee killed. Mahmid Langah ! it had begun. The Bib. Ind. ed. continues the history to the end of Akbar’s 
with the son of Nahir K. fell upon him in the town of Uch in Mul- e 
tan, and that brave man fell fighting. He was one of the learned ; 
men who loved a monastic life and became an Amir by his devotion 
to H.M. On this day Muhammad K., the son of Daulat K., took a 
strange madness into his head, He by his own efforts brought him- 





3 In the Central Provinces. 

$ This is Bahadur Faraqi. He 
was also called Khigr K. He died 
in Jahangir's reign. DuJarric calls 
him Miram and Miran. Ferishta 


1 Text Mal, var. Tal. Maagir 11.8 
has Pal and so has B. 508, There is 
a Pal in Kathtwar. 1.0. MS. 236 


has Pal. 
2 Daraini. But there is a town in 














1B. 405. The Iqhalnama says he 
ostensibly left in order to retire from 
the world, but in reality he went to 
‘Allahabad and entered the service of 


Prince Selim. He wasa commander 
of 200. 

2 B.544, Younger brother of ‘Ab- 
dal Qadir. 


Persia called Darin or Andarin, 
and perhaps Darantis a man's name, 
meaning that he was an inhabitant 
of that town. 
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(lith. ed.) says that Bahadur was 
taken to Lahore by Akbar and that 
he had’a pension and died a natural 
death in Agra in 1033 (1624). 
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urn i ivate life. 
eturn into priva self to death. He became bewi 


he went off. On the 24th Lala took leave to 1 
desires, and even became mad. 


He was the eldest son of Rajah Bir Bar. From violent passions and 
self-will he was extravagant, and formed wide desires. Bantare led 
him further astray, and he got this idea (of retiring) mto his head. , 
HM. regarded this severance! as the remedy Galea de co ct ee 
On 2nd Bahman the writer came to Burhanpir, and had the Ree tine fough ' 
i to the Prince. When he came to / oer armaz (about 15th February, 1602) the writer was 
good fortune to pay his Tees : sent to Nasik. When he waited upon the Prince (Daniel) and 


dered by the heats of youth, and 
By treatment he became better. 
and at the end of the day got sepa- 
the town of Pal! he got into an 


At this time he came out to hunt, 


rated from his companions. In 





Jalnapir on the expedition against Raji, envious people fell into evil | brought forward his wishes, they were not accepted and he desired 
ss — . Pe ; ; 
thoughts. By pretexts they took the fiefs from the auxiliaries and {mm me to chastise Raji. I replied that I would not depart fro al 
@ spar rom orders, 


paulked their energy. I left the camp and proceeded there quickly, 


but that the jewel of the diadem of Jali i 
; e je ihe diadem of the Caliphate did not im- 
thinking that 1 might get leave from the Prince and go to court, and : ce 


self to the work of administration, and that he left this to some 


be somewhat rid of the trouble of envy: 
Quli came from court, and conveyed princely favours. 


At this time Mir Martagi 
Among them 


were two special horses, one for the writer, and the other for his son, 
‘Abdu-r-rahman. At the end of the day twenty more horses camo. 
At this succession of favours my withered heart bloomed again. 

On the Sth it came to H.M.’s notice that some avaricious persons 


did not abstain from levying dues. 
empire to some well-intentioned and moderate persons. Agra he 
entrusted to Agaf K., the routes to the Deccan and Malwa to Ram 


He committed the charge of the 











avaricious, shortsighted people. 


moil of carelessness and envy ? 


How could work go on in this tur- 
He understood this somewhat, and 


undertook to work himself. He gave a horse and a khilat and 
sent me off there. At the first stage he honoured me by coming. He 
presented me with a special dagger, and a noted elephant. On the 
night of the 4th an inner? servant (of Akbar) died. He managed 
the treasury well, and H.M. had much confidence in him. On the 
14th Gangadhar had an audience. He had been sent to give coun- 
sels to Sar Jeo, the zamindar of Canda.® He received them and sent 











Das, the Gujrat routes to Kalyan Das, the Lahore routes to S. Farid + ~ him back with 14 elephants. On the 25th Bahadur’ K. came and 
bakhshi. The disturbance of cupidity was diminished somewhat, did homage. On account of his refractoriness and the intrigues 
and there were meetings to return thanks. On the 12th Dalpat, the which he practised in the delivering up of Asiv he was for a time 
son of Rai Rai Singh came to court. His apologies were accepted placed in the fort of Gwaliyar. The great kindness of H.M. soon re- 
and he was forgiven. On the 13th the awughter of M. Koka was called him. 
802 married to S‘aad Ullah, the son of S‘aid K., and there was rejoicing. ee 
On the 24th a son was born in the harem of the» Prince (Daniel) ‘ The ai was the last con of which A. F. wrote an account. He was killed 
by the daughter of the Khin-khinan. He soon went to the other Yor i ue Cl Ash Babi, © LOM Asis 12th August 1602. ‘That year beeen 
LAs ec ae 3 ‘ if on 26th Ramzan 1010, 11th March 1602, and so he was killed five months after 
poss iO Sree RS AL IRE Qudhs was kalled. Mahmad Langah ' it had begun. The Bib. Ind. ed. continues the history to the end of Akbar’s 
with the son of Nahir K. fell upon him in the town of Uch in Mul- So te ae ae 
tan, and that brave man fell fighting. He was one of the learned 5 Ys 1 ‘Text Mal, var. Tal. Maagir Il. 8 8 In the Central Provinces. 
men who loved a monastic life and became an Amir by his devotion has Pal and so has B. 603, ets is 4 This is Bahadur eg ie 
to HM. On this day Muhammad K., tts son of Daulat K., took a ete Kathtwar. 1.0. MS. 236 MEH ee on po ae 
pees: Eaginace dato he head histo soos brought him- 2 Darani. But there is a town in him Miram and Miran. Ferishta 
cite Persia called Darin or Andariin, (lith. ed.) says that Bahadur was 
PASTY Sa aca cs | Prince Selim. He wasa commander and perhaps Darant isa man’s name, taken to Lahore by Akbar and that 
guteneibly loth ihioster to ae eee meaning that he was an inhabitant he had a pension and died a natural 
hel ondiibay te seesiy nares A area aaa brotiiar of “A}- 4 of that town. death in Agra in 1033 (1624). 
Allahabad and entered the service of dal Qadir. A 1bl 
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reign and there is no note to the text to indicate when A. E.'s writing ends, and 
Mubibb ‘Ali's begins. But a sentence at the end of the editor’s preface to 
the third volume states that A. I’. wrote the history to the end of the 46th 
year, and that the continuation is the work of Muhibb ‘Ali K. Chalmers, and 
Elphinstone after him, give the name of the continuator as ‘Inayat Ullah or 
Muhammad Salih, Blochmann XXX says that in two MSS. which he has seen, 
the name of the continnator is given as ‘Inayat Ullah Muhibb ‘Ali. At theend 
of Chalmers’ translation the continuator is called ‘Inayat Ullah or Muhammad 
Salih, Sce Elliot VI. 115. 

The two I.0. MSS. Nos. 235 and 286 and the B.M. MS. Add. 26, 207 (Rieu I. 
251) give, in addition to the 46th year, the heading of the 47th, some poetry 
and a long khatima, or conclusion. This couclusion is also found in the 8rd 
book of the Insha, ed. Newal Kishore, p. 223, and is presumably genuine. 
Abul Fazl appears to have written it because the 46th year completed or 
nearly completed the second qaran, or cycle, of thirty years, reckoning from 
Akbar's birth. As a fact, the cycle did not finish till about the middle of the 
47th year. The conclusion appears in a very abridged form at the end of the 
Lucknow edition and at p. 848 of the Bib. Ind. ed. It is as follows: 


ConcLusion. 
Verse. 
In the name of God! Hail, acute intelligence: 
In that thou hast given a new ending to words, 


The pen has at once rested from movement 
For the second! volume has been completed. 


Inasmuch as intellect assisted, and there was true devotion, wakeful for- 
tune, and help of auspiciousness some thing of the events of the second cycle, 
which is conjoined with eternal dominion, has been written down. By the help 
of the glorious authors (the Fates) my energy has been in some measure light- 
ened of its burden. 








1 Text “third” bub it is “second” | 
in the I.0. MSS. and in the Insha, and lates himself on having finished one 
this is right. The historical part of the half of his task, i.e. two qarans, and 
Akbornaima is considered by A. F. to | promises thot if life be granted to him 
consist of two volumes—at least till the he will write the acconnt of the other 
end of the 46th year or end of th, two cycles. 
second* garan. The third volume is the Pee 
Ain. But he also had another division * The second garan apparently did 
jn his mind. He believed, or affected to not end till about the middle of the 
believe, that Akbar would live 120 years, 47th year! Akbar was born in October 
ite. four qarans, see J. IIT, 416, and that 1542 and so the sixty years of his life 
he too might live to write the account did not expire till October 1602. By 
of four cycles, In all he would write that time Abul Fuzl was dead. 


five books, In the verse he congratn- 





» 
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Verse. 
When a brilliant half was completed 
Half the world came into my hands. 
If life be granted for the other half 
I'll write it in such an instructed manner 
That readers will be aroused from sleep 
And that the fishes will dance in the water. 


I shed many drops of sweat! from my intellect’s brow into the skirt of 
hope in order that half a drop of the river of enlightenment might refresh me! 
How the heart-fumes rose up in order that the ears might £0 far be enlight- 
ened! May it confer a great name by being accepted of hearts! May I be 
made an eternal entertainer ! 

Verse. 
From my life I gave it flight 
May God give it a place among lives. 

Hail the noble work of disposition, and the wonders of the pen! He who 

is bound in humanity's prison takes his flight towards the sky, and in the 





artificiality of the market-place of affairs he shows a desire for the holy hour of 





joy. ‘The exchanging of the coin of celestials is performed in the assay-place 


of mortals, and Divine secrets adorn the stations of service. The strains of 


detachment are sung amid the troubles of association. 


Verse. 


Our eyes are opened to the spectacle of truth. 

Primal reason fears the standard of our audacity. 

I lower my head aud look into the fold of the two worlds, 
Mayhap Love has fashioned our robe of the woof of vision. 

12 hope that the thread of the description of events will not be broken and 
that from time to time the office of thanksgiving will acquire new lustre, and 
that many wondrous events will be handled by the truthful pen—whose slit is 
the dawning of the heart, and that a treasure-chest of auspiciousness has been 
filled and will be a present to future students, and that connoiseurs of jewels 
will have joy- 

Verse. 
Verily, while on this earth there is the beauty of order 
May there be from spirituality a lofty name to words. 





chameleon-like spirit has sought out a 
remedy and addressed itself to the work 


L Text wrongly has jaiha instend of 


khiiha. 
2 The Lucknow ed. has a sentence | and ling prepared itself anew for this 
before this, aud it occurs also in the great task. 


1,0, MSS. It is.“ ‘The crooked, carnal, | 
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May the order of speech be in accordance with Thy words 
May the ornament of spirituality be in Thy name, 


AppririonaL Nore apour THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR OF THE SuprLeMENT TO 
tub AKBARNAMA. 


In the preface to the 3rd vol. of the Akbarnama, p. 8, the editors say that 
the author was Mubibb ‘Ait Khan. The B.M. has three copies of the conti- 
nnation, viz. Nos. Or. 1854, 1858, and 3271. Allthree correspond with the con- 
tinuation given in the Bib. Ind. (Rieu. 11, 929 and 1031 and Supplement, p. 
52), ‘The India Office has two copies, Nos. 260 and 261 of Bthi. The Bodleian 
has two copies, see Nos. 200 and 208 of Cat. In the account of No. 200 a 
reference is made to Aumer’s Cat. of the Munich MSS., p. 90, Aumer 
states that the continuation was written in the time of Shah Jahan as the 
preface contains the praises of that monarch. In the prefaces as contained in 
L.O. MSS. 260, 261 I do not find any clear indication that the reigning 
sovereign was Shah Jahan. The phrase Sahib Qirani is used, but it has not 
the addition of the word ani, and the whole phrase is “ Lamp of the family of 
Sahib Qiran.”” Here Sahib Qiran means Timir and the phrase is applicable 
to any of his descendants. But it is clear from the disparaging way in which 
Jahangir is spoken of that the continuation was not written in his reign. It 
is also clear that the continuation is a copy, and often a verbal copy of 
the Iqbalnama of M‘utamid K. The latter wrote, as he tells us in his preface, 
in 1029, 1620, which, as Gladwin remarks, is only fifteen years after Akbar’s 
death, In one place M‘utamid in treating of the death of Prince Daniel speaks 
of his widow, Janara Begam, as still alive. In the continuation in the Bib. Ind. 
ed., p. 838, she is mentioned as having died. This shows that the continuation 
was at least written after 1029, but apart from this, it is clear that the con- 
tinuator could never have written of Jahangir as he has done during his life- 
time, nor could it be Jahangir who ordered him to write. In all probability 
the Muhammad Salih of Chalmers is identical with the Muhammad Salih 
Kamba who wrote the ‘Amal Salih which is sometimes called the Shahjahan- 
nama. See Rieu. Cat. I. 268. His work was finished in 1070, 1660, or a year 
after Aurangzeb had begun to reign in fact, though while Shahjahan was still 
alive. In the preface in the 1.0. copy of the ‘Amal Salih No. 382 of Hthé, the 
author calls himself Muhammad Salih and adds that he is commonly known as 

mal Hamadani. In the colophon of the 2nd vol. of 382 he is called 
Muhammad Salih Kamba. ‘The circumstance th 



















. who was also a historian. See Rieu. lc. 


CHAPLER CXLIX. 1205 


a "i F. and Prince Salim. Possibly the name ‘Inayat Ullah may be accounted 
or by the fact that Muhammad Salih had an elder brother named ‘Inayatullah 
Perhaps he was the author of the 


continuation, or of one of them. See Rieu’s description of the three MSS. of 
the continuation. 
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CHAPTER CL. 


BrGInNING OF THE A7)H YEAR FROM THB ACCESSION TO WIT THE 
yeHaAR BAHMAN OF THE FOURTH CYCLE. 


On the night of Thursday, 26th Ramgan, 1010, 11th March 1602, 


803 after 8 hours 42 minutes, the fountain of light passed to Aries, and { 


the eleventh year of the fourth cycle brought glory. 


Verse. 


The New Year came and grief left the world ; 

The dew on the leaves was like pearls in the shell ; 
The Shah on the throne of glory granted abundance ; 
Behold: the Sun is in the house of exaltation. 


In accordance with H.M.’s orders, the palace of fortune became + 
rose-coloured, and exhibited an entrancing spectacle. From New ‘ 
Year’s day up to the day when the Sultan of the Hast (the sun) 
arrived at his culmination, there was a time of liberality and a daily 
market of gifts and pardons. he Eyes of the State and the Pillars | 
of empire were distinguished by princely favours. Abundant offer-- 
ings and scatterings were made by the grandees. During the august 
festival S. Abi-l-fazl was presented with a swift, special horse which 
was made over to Abii I-khair (his brother) to be delivered to him. 

One of the occurrences was the appointment of a number of im- (| 
perial servants for the chastisement of the rulers of Mau! and 
Jammi. News came that Basi the ruler of Mau had, out of evil ; 
thoughts, attacked the borders of Pathan, and had sorely troubled 4! 
the husbandmen thereof, and had by violence carried off some to his 
own terri 
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8. ‘Umari—who held these two places in fief—prepared in Rohtas 
the means of punishing him and went off in that direction. On this 
account an order was given to Qulij K., the governor of the Panjab, to 
send Hasan Qulij, his son, with a body of troops to put down the dis- 
turbance, and sazdwals were sent from the court to cause Husain Beg 
8. ‘Umari, Taj K. Ahmad Beg and other servants of the province to 
join aabl ee bi sass Bakhshi of the force. 

g matters occurred in Taran. When ‘Abdullah K. 
died, and his son ‘Abdiil Mamin’s days also came to an end, Shah 
‘Abbas, the ruler of Persia, who was always on the watch for an 
opportunity, set out on an expedition to Khurasin. Hashim! K., Baqi 
K., and Payinda Muhammad K., the sister’s sons of ‘Abdullah K., 
engaged with him in battle. The Shah prevailed over the country, 
Hashim K. lost his life in the fight and the other two fled, defeated, 
from Khurasin. Payinda K. came by the jugglery of fate to Qan- 
dahar and was there seized by the servant of Shah Muhammad K, 
The end of his affairs will be related in its place. Bagi K. went to 
Taran. As that country had no ruler, and except him there was no 
one who could fill the post, he became Khan. After some time he 
led a force against Tashkend. As Qalandar K., the ruler there, did 
not see in himself the power to contend, he had recourse to submis- 
sion. Baqi K. made him his subject and took possession of Samarkand 
and Bokhar& He gave Badakhshan to his brother, Wali Muhammad 
K. $hah ‘Abbas after taking Khurasan, spent some time in enjoy- 
ment in Herat and then returned to Ispahan. In the second year he 
set out with a large army to take Balkh and encamped near that 
city. Baqi K., whose power was not yet fully established, considered 
that his best plan was not to engage in a pitched battle, so he set 
down his tents opposite the Shah’s camp and dug a trench round 
them and waited. When much time had been spent, the Qizilbash 
grandees were troubled by the delay and inevitable privations and 





1 The Iqbalnama has Totam K. | for the battle in which Din GN eThe 
and the notice at p. 817 of the Bib. mad lost his life took place in the 
Ind. Akbarnama shows that Tatam beginning of 1007 (1598). See ‘Alam 
Sultan is more correct, but the real Aral, Of course, Abul Fagl is not 
name was Yatim Sultan which was responsible for the paragraph. Prab- 
‘another name for Din Muhammad. ably Hashim is only a copyist’s 
‘The Turan news here given is stale, error, for at p. 817 we have Tatam. 
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. CHAPTER CL 1206 
by the dying of their animals, The Shah therefore gave up his 209 
design and returned to Khurasan. 

‘At this time Prince Sultan Daniel petitioned that the Rai Rayan 


might be appointed to the Deccan, and that an army should be sent 


he was vi rious i 8 e 
8 victorious, and killed the leaders of the enemy hen h 
encounter 70 =) whi 6 O° ; ; 
ered two other forces, A) hich came from th ric ht and left, 
3D C > 


and after exhibiting valour an tanding firm, he brave 
2 much valor 
a standing ) NC 


to punish the zamindars of Garha. This was granted, and an order ™ “ cee the last draught. Fifty men accompanied him to the other 

was issued to the Rai Rayan that he should, in the first place, proceed asi a : s 

to the country of Garha—which was in his fief—and arrange for its — | with foot a i = o the Khan Jahan, received a mangab of 500 

administration. Afterwards he was to go to the Prince. Also, at "7 _ en ae se Quii K., the brother of Shah Quli K. Mahram, 

this time Shadman and ‘Abdullah, the sons of the Khan A’zim, were * nese with 150 horse, while Muhammad Quili Turkaman’s rank 
ph was increased by the gift of an elephant. Zahid Beg, the son of 


each raised to the rank of 1,000. After some time, Anwar, another 


805 marching, the enemy appeare 








son of the said Khan and who was older than the other two, was 
raised to the same rank. As he was addicted to wine, and was of 
indolent habits, and had shown self-will in the service of H.M., this 
was his punishment. ‘Ten horses which were presented to the Khan- 
khanan were made over to his agent, and forty horses were entrusted 
to! Khwaja Matif, that he might convey them to Prince Daniel. 
The sons of M. Yusuf K. and Rabim® Qult and the son of Khan 
Jahan came from their fiefs and paid their respects. 

One of the occurrences was the brave death of Jamil Beg, the 
son of Taj K. Taj K., after collecting auxiliaries, set himself to the 
chastisement of Basi, the ruler of Mau. When he came‘® to the par- 
gana of Pathin he did not halt, but went forward. He chose an 
encampment in a place, of which he approved. At the time of 


d, and Jamil Beg became ardent. 


Without delay he fell upon the foe with a few of his men. At first 





1 To Khwaja ‘Abdullah and 
Khwaja ‘Abdu-l-latif (Iqbalnama). 

2 Son of Khan Jahan (Iqbaluama). 

8 'Taj K. is the Tash Beg K. 
Moghul of A. F., B. 457 and of the 
Maagir I. 482. Apparently a nega- 
tive has dropt out of the text and we 
should read napardakhia instead of 
pardakhta, for the M‘aagir says that 
Taj K. went on to Pathan, i.e. 
Pathankot, B. 616, without waiting 


for his auxiliaries. However, the 


Iqbalnama also omits the negative. 
The text speaks of the enemy appear- 





ing at the time of marching, hang- 
Gm-i-koc, but the M‘aagir says it 
occurred at the time of pitching the 
tents, khaima gadan, and it is so des- 
cribed in the continuation in 1,0. MS. 
260 and in Chalmers and the Iqbal- 
nama. The word koe has been im- 
properly used by the continuator. 
Immediately before he speaks of Taj 
K's selecting a camping-ground. 
There is a notice of ‘lash K. Beg in 
Price's Jahangir, p. 41. See also 
‘Pazuk J. 18, where he is called Furji, 
i.e. from Furj or Furg in Persia. 








Sadiq K., came from the Deccan and was exalted by performi 

kornish. ‘Allimi 8. Abu-1-Fazl received the we aa ee 
made by the appreciative sovereign the recipient of erhel oviitubile 
to his services and loyalty. It appeared from a petition by Prince 
Sultan Daniel that the son of Shah ‘Ali was preparing 9 make a 
commotion in the district of Ahmadnagar, and that ‘Ambar Jeo had 
proceeded two or three months before to the territory of Bidar.’ 
Malik Barid, the ruler of that country, sent one named Ibrahim to put 
him down, He fought asevere battle * with ‘Ambar, and fell bravely. 
Fourteen elephants and other materials of greatness fell into the 
hands of ‘Ambar, and these added to his arrogance, From there he 


went to Niabilas (?) and had a hot engagement with Qu¢bu-l-Mulk’s 





people. He was victorious and obtained nine and twenty elephants. 
Then he proceeded to Telingina. As Mir Martaza had not the 
strength to oppose him, he entered a fort,‘ and that evil-minded one 
took possession of some of the estates and sent a body of men to the 
other parganas of Berar. Malik Barid thought his remedy lay in 
supplication and flattery and sent him a sum of money, and made 
peace. The immoderation of the wicked had come to such a pass 
that he would soon unite with the son of Shah ‘Ali and both of 
them would throw the dust of sedition on their heads. On receipt 
of this news if was determined § that ‘Allami S. Abu-l-fazl should be 





an was to have Berar, Pathri, Telinga- 
na, and the duty of suppressing Shah 
*Al7’s son, and A, F. was to have 
charge of Ahmadnagar and the duty 
of putting down Raja and the other 
rebels. Apparently these were the 
arrangements reported by P. Daniel 


1 800 (Iqbalnama), 

2 Text Berar, but the variant Bid- 
ar is supported by the Tqbalnama. 

3 “Near Bidar ”’ (Iqbalnima). 

4 Fort of Pathri (Iqbalnama). 

6 The Iqbalnama says that twopro- 
vinceswere formed. he Khan-khan- 


152 
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sent with a large force to Jalnapir, and that the Ahmadnagar ser- 
vice and the punishment of Raja and other rebels should also be 
entrusted to him. ‘The control of Berar, Pathri and Telingana, and 
the extirpation of the son of Shah ‘Ali and of ‘Ambar Jeo were com- 
mitted to the Khan-khinan. 

One of the occurrences was the turning back to Allahabad of 
the Prince Royal from the neighbourhood of Htawah, in accordance 
with the orders of HM. At the time of the New Year he had peti- 
tioned! and expressed a wish to kiss the threshold, saying that his 
distance from the Presence disquieted his mind. As the petition 
did not possess the glory of sincerity, it was not accepted. Mean- 
while news came that he was proceeding towards the court with evil 
intentions and accompanied by 30,000° horse. A Fate-like order 


806 was issued from the antechamber of wrath and severity to the effect 


that “He should recognize that his peace and prosperity lay in 
returning to Allahabad. Ifa desire for service had seized his collar, 
he should come to court unattended.” Inasmuch as his disposition 
was not sincere, he on receipt of this order lost the thread of plan, 
and was mortified, and turned back from Btawah towards Allahabad. 
In reply to the order he used expressions of lamentation, and re- 
presented his ashamedness, and made excuses unworthy of being 
heard and sent them to the court by the Sadr-i-Jahin.’ Close upon 





who also sent ten elephants to the 
‘Khan-khanan. 

1 From MS. No. 260 in the 1.0. 
and the Iqbalnama it appears that 
the petition was conveyed by one 
Jdal barqandaz, The Iqbalnama 
gives an abstract of the petition and 
quotes two lines of poetry that it 
contained. At this place the same 
work notes that at this time the cold 


and not in Jahangir's? The Zub- 
data—Tawarikh 1.0. MS. 1805 says 
Salim set out in Shawwal 1010, 
March, April 1602, and that he had 
with him more than 30,000 horse, 
about 1,000 elephants, and 2,000 
boats. He arrived at Etawah which 
is ten leaguesfrom Agra. Akbar re- 
commended him to return on account 
of the heat of the weather. He 





+ 
| 























betrveen Jacob and Joseph ! 
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cs ci tenis eT 
should proceed Poitias ce Sa sas nena ne ie 
to Rajah Man Singh that h a tee Bs ne Wares 
the Pineal: a ive 1 : bat ee pe eee Bone 
WA, : a i ae sae ee come as a pilgrim and pay 
Ri eiiniae ipl 2 i EMBee thought his advantage con- 
consent to take the pele ae Ri cae. 
An order was issued to the Rai R a by Tee ea i 
between Narwar and Canderi dt a ee eee 
dence. The Khan A‘zim Hy ae - sles that comtry withigiany 
‘ ; Kha zim M. Koka received the lofty rank of 7,000 
zat and 6,000 horse. Hashim K. received a mangab of 1,500, S. 
Daulat Bakhtiyar received one of 2,000. The presents of Shah Beg 
K., the governor of Qandahar, were produced before H.M. A 
marriage was made between Prince Khusri and the Khan A‘zim’s 
daughter, and an order was given that S‘aid K. ‘Abdullah K.,! and 
Mir Sadr Jahin should convey one lakh of rupis to the house of the 
Khan Aim by way of dower (shir bahd). 50,000 rupis were pres- 
ented to ‘Allami S. Abu-I-fazl. The sons of M. Yasuf K. presented 
themselves and received suitable appointments, As the distress and 
poverty of the peasants (tadiwar) of Kabul was represented to H.M., 
one year’s revenue was altogether remitted to that country, and an 
order was given to the collectors that for eight years one-eighth 
share of the revenue of the fief-holders should be remitted. The 
mangab of Shamsu-d-din* Husain, the son of the Khin A‘zim—who was 
the Naib of the province of Gujarat—was fixed at 2,000, principal 
and increase (asad w ‘zafa). It became known that Khudawand K. 
Abyssinian had stirred up sedition in the sarkars of Pathri and 
Pathan, (?) and the Khan-khanin sent a force under the command 
of Siraj Singh and Ghaznin K. of Jalaur to punish him. Good men 
went to that country and defeated the enemy, and praiseworthy 
efforts were made to keep that country in repose. 





1 7.0. MS. 260 says he was a des+ 
cendant of Muhammad Ghaug of 


an abstract of the letter. It throws 
the blame on the hypocrites who 
poisoned Akbar's mind, and says Gwaliyar. ‘The present is there 
that in reality the affection between called saeaq. 


Akbar and Jahangir was like that 2 B. 450. 
® The Iqbalnama seems to have: 
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One of the occurrences was the victory of Inij, the son of the 
Khin-khanin and the defeat of ‘Ambar Jeo. News came that when 
jt was known that ‘Ambar had gone to Telingéna and that Mir Mar- 
tazi had not been able to maintain himself in Nander, and that he 
and Sher Khwaja had gone to the village of Jahri,! and that the 

enemy was being powerful in that country, and that Sher Khwaja 
and Mir Martaga were in distress, the Khan-khinin had sent his son 
Trij? with a large force to quell the commotion. Trij joined Mir 
Martaga and Sher Khwaja, and resolved to engage the enemy. On 
learning this, ‘Ambar went to Damtour and from there proceeded to 
Qandahir.® Meanwhile Farhad Abyssinian joined ‘Ambar with 2 or 
3,000 horse. The brave men of the victorious army did not halt 
anywhere but advanced towards the foe, As the enemy stood their 
ground, the leaders of the victorious army drew up their forces. In 
the centre was Irij with his father’s troops and mangabdars. In the 
advance were Rajah Siraj Singh, Bahadur-al-mulk, S. Wali, Parbat 
Sen Khatri, Mukund Rai, Girdhar Das, son of Rai Sal Darbari, 
Raghii Das, son of Khangir 8. Maudud, Zahid, son of Shuja‘at K., 
Qasim Husain K., S. Abul-fath, son of S. M‘ara, S. Mastafa, Fath 
K, Lodi, Ikhtiyar K., Sher K. and other heroes. In the right wing 
were Mir Martazi and a number of active men. In the left wing 
were ‘Ali Mardin Bahadur, and a party of brave men. “Ambar also 
drew up his forces. First, the enemy’s van drove off the elephants 
and attacked the imperial van, and there was a hot fight. From the 
smoke of the guns and muskets day put on the dark robes of night. 
The brave imperialists discomfited the foe by their bullets and the 
whizzing of their arrows. ‘Then the centre made manful attacks. . . 
_..s1e+ Ifthe men of the right and left wings had extended the 
arm of courage, the enemy would not have escaped, and ‘Ambar 
and Farhad would certainly have been made prisoners. ‘Twenty 
elephants, etc., were captured.* When the news of this glorious 
yietory was brought to H.M. by a report of Prince Daniel, thanks 
ed to God. ‘The victows were rewarded by promotion and 
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gifts of horses and robes of honour. The Prince sent ten of the 


elephants to court, and kept ten by himself, with the idea that he 
would present them whenever he came to court. i 


One of the occurrences was the conquest of Jammi. When 
Husain Beg S. ‘Umari besieged the fort of Jammi, the Zamindar of 
Nagarkot and the other landowners and hillmen of the parganag of 
Lakhanpiir, Jasrota, Minkot, brought help to the ruler thereof 
They made great efforts, but were unsuccessful and fled away by nigltt 
Ramgarha, Jasrota, Jammu, Mankot and Kobast (?) were taken. : 

Various items of news from Bengal brought joy. In the first 
place, Rajah Man Singh came to Dhaka (Dacca) and by means of 
hopes and fears brought the ruler Kedar Rai on the right road of 
service. Secondly, when news came that Jalal! of Kahakra had with 
a body of evil-disposed persons attacked the towns of Akra (?)* and 


Maldah and committed great oppression on the traders and inhabit- 


tants there, the Rajah sent Khwaja Baqar Ansgiri to Ghoraghat to 


Maha Singh, in order that he might join with him in putting down 
the disturbance. When Maha Singh came to Kahakra, Jalal kept 
the river Mandari® (?) in front of him and appeared with 5,000 foot 
and 500 horse. Maha Singh without delay put his horse into the 
river, and as the bank was high it was difficult for the horses to 





1 ‘The Iqbalnama has Mau instead 
of Jalal. 

2 The Iqbalnama has Agra or 
Akra Maldah. It is evident I think 
that the Agra of text is the Akra of 
the Ain, J. TI. 1.0.M. 260 has Mal- 
dah quite clearly. ‘The text wrongly 
has Malera. Jls BSF J%_ Jalal 
Kahakrawal. There are no yowel- 
points and so the proper spelling is 
unknown to me. B. 479, n. 8, speaks 
of a Kokrah or Khukra which is the 
old name for Chutia Nagpar, but 
evidently this is not the place meant 
in the text. The Kahakra or Kakra 
there mentioned was in Bengal and 
must, I think, be identical with the 
Bazkhokra or Bar Khokra of the Ain, 


dee De 181: Tiefenibihaler has Bar- 








ghora and Gladwin Bazghogera. 
He has Jawaragra as the heading 
for the 14 parganas. This was in 
the Sarkar of Jannatabiad and was 
one of the 14 parganas belonging to 
Jawar Akra or Agri. As pointed 
out by Mr. Beames, R.A.S.J. for 
1896, p. 110, Jawar here means a divi- 
sion of country. One of the parganas 
of the Jawar is called Haveli Akra 
and Beames says, “ Probably Agra 
on the Parnabhaba river now ab- 
sorbed in the Shikarpir pargana of 
Barbakabad.” Mr. Beames refers 
to Jalalgarh as the name of a fort 
N.E. of Purniah. 

3 Probably this is the Mahananda 
river. See Beames l.c., p. 90. Chal- 
mors has Mahananda. 
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mount it, and some! of his companions lost their lives. Most of CHAPTER CL. 1215 
them emerged with safety and attacked the foe. The villain threw } (*) and to punish ‘Isa and Kedar, the ruler of Bice 
| the dust of ruin on his head and fled like the wind. Maha Singh’s pir. The wicked Afghans | idee 
i , : ; $53 ghans leagued with Dad, the son of Isa and th 
ae mind being at case about these matters considered that it was indis- landholders and closed the ferries and prepared f meg sg 
+ . : . ai Neyo . 
| pensable to put down Qazi Miimin, who at this time had collected % > days the imperialists were unable to ee if Be aie cane 
ae 3 jf ] SS. he Raja ivi 
L many evil-disposed persons* in Purniah and was devastating that the state of affairs came from Dhaka to Shah : vi ieee 
; + . 3 7 aa Urs ‘ i 
country, and so proceeded thither. hat ill-fated one had made a > Be ted a body of men to keep those who had ane ee ; ce 
“foxt® on the bank of the Kost and was ineditating fight. As soon a was beyond their strength, and there was sant aghting ae ei 
as he heard of the approach of the imperial troops he put his family 4 he saw that the remedy was for him to come faiths ent me nee 
into boats and went off there (to the island?) Maha Singh sent 500 * & Ph arriving, he without delay mounted his elephant and ondeyeality 
Horse) Rovossttherriver after him, and he went to an fein. On q river. DEE strong-hearted men proceeded manfully to swim the 
account of the thick jungle the troops could not get a trace of him. river. They crossed and defeated the enemy. They became un- 
3 is) nee Eoniterad about and came to that island from every side. x steady and fled. The Rajah followed them and marching by night 
A = i Mimin’s eye fell first upon a few of them, and perceiving that they ane le (2) and Tarah Ge Sher K.,° the proprietor, then 
Mes were few in number, and being ignorant of the proximity of others oa ey os om i it upon the Rajah. From there he went to 
i he sought to engage. He defeated the first force. Murad Beg Uz- Ss saa and Be salad Daud and the other Afghans went off to 
Ms beg and Naru-d-din Muhammad, a relative of Muhibb ‘Ali K. took ieee: ine Rajah’s mind became at ease about the enemy and 
Pile no account of this defeat and fought gallantly. Niru-d-din Muham- TWN a ee 
= Pee crtued tata on the path of loyalty. At fie fade: there ‘ \ At iia time Rai Sal Darbari was raised to the rank of 2,500 za¢ 
re eee iteyariiiey sotld secrue tothe victorious troops. Bitty 4 and 1,250 horse. He was one of the old servants of the court. He 
the fortune of the Shahinshah Qazi Mamin fell headlong from his , ee Moe a : Setvant; end/one who jsopartsi ae 
| horse and was killed on the spot. The heroes were victorious. Next ait a ~ ee Sank of want of wisdom been unstable, and = a 
¥ news came to the Rajah that Usman‘ the accursed had crossed the eae fait fe ae Ss | ee ae the Roeraale 
| - Brahmaputra with a large force, and that Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, the b 4 pees as ee We) spo ae a Ph he was sum- 
thanadar of that quarter, had abandoned his post, and had come to Waa ebaee a So RISE res oe pele 
, : ie been committed. An order was given for admitting him to the 
Bhawal. The Rajah came to Bhawal in the space of a day anda a . : : : 
Pmniensh nest day hed aficht wi kornish. A fayourable reception of his son (Dalpat) —who continu- 810 
ms pea Y a fight with the enemy on the bank of the ally acted contrary to his father’s wishes—was made conditional on 
Hiver@inas (2) Many Afghan Jai Betnoty. io th of 
} ’ y Afghans were slain and much booty m the ake his pleasing his father. H.M. remarked “until he attain the good 


graces of his father—who is his visible God, and the pleasing of 
whom is bound up with the pleasing of God-—he cannot participate 
in the favours of the sovereign.” 





1 In Sarkar Tajpar, J. 1. 185. A small pargana ten miles N. of the 
town of Purniah (Beames). 4 / 

3 This name seems certainly wrong, 1.0. MS. 260 apparently has Mahiri 
and Tirah. 

3 Ghalmers has Shere Ghuzny miscopied in Blliot as “Then Ghuzny.” 
‘Tt is also Sher Ghazi in 1.0. MS. 260. ; 
+ Hargpiir in 1.0. 260. 
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Reports of the officers of the Deccan arrived stating that Prince 
Sultan Daniel had taken away the jagir of Shahrukh, and that 
the Mirza was grieved on this account and wished to come to court. 
An order was issued to the Prince stating that his resumption of the 
fief was exceedingly disapproved of, and that he must restore it. A 
gracious letter also was addressed to the Mirza, telling him that the 
composing of the distractions of the province of Malwa was com- 
mitted to his judgment, and that he should be fervent in the service, 
and not come to court without being summoned. He was also 
honoured by the presentation of a horse. The charge of the province 
of Multan was made over to S‘aid K., and he was loaded with 
favours and sent off there. Partib Singh, the brother of Rajah Man 
Singh, came from Bengal and did homage. It was reported that the 
victorious army had returned after being victorious over Basi, and 
that the fort of Kalin (?) had been entrusted after its capture to 
Ram Das. 

It was reported to H.M. that the Khan-khanan had addressed 
himself to extirpating the thorn of the sedition of Raji, and that 
Prince Sultan Daniel having heard of the misconduct of one of the 
Fariqis in Babilgarha' had sent a force under the command of 
Tardi Beg K. and Khwaja Abi-l-hasan to punish him, and that he 
had fled from there to Daulatabad, and that Khwaja Nazir, the eunuch, 
had shut the gate of the fort against the troops and commenced to 
fight. They had therefore set themselves to besiege the fort, and 
had pressed hard upon the garrison. When they had no way of 
escape they had capitulated and become loyal. An order was issued 
to ‘Allami S. Abit-l-fazl that he should come to court unattended, 
and that he should make over hisarmy to his son S. ‘Abdu-r-rahman, 
and put him in charge of affairs. The Hippocrates of wisdom, the 
very learned 8. Abii-l-fazl, on account of his abilities and his loyalty 


and devotion, was rising, from rank to rank of confidence and inti- 


. The envious on beholding this, heated the fire of envy in 

e of their hearts and sought for opportunities of satisfying 

grudge against him. As he was under the protection of God, 

eternal favour was security for that pure-minded one, his 
ae aes ny 
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tingency. But the 


spite of the envious constantly ained strength 
Gradually Prince : 1 


Sultan Selim’s mind became prejudiced by the 
ntations of liars against this foremost one of wisdom. As the 
Ways of the prince were displeasing to H.M., and he continually 


went counter to his father’s wishes, his father’s neglect of him was 
Increasing daily. 


represe 


Evil-minded persons represented that the aversion 
of his father was due to the efforts of the Shaikh and that the latter 
was endeavouring to have him disgraced and distrusted, ‘This had 
such an effect on the prince, who was of a hot disposition, and had 
lost his prudence owing to drinking, and to the intoxication of youth 
and of success, that he set himself to take the life of this unique one 
of the age. At the time when the prince wanted to come to court 
Without being sent for, and when the secret-discerning sovereign 
perceived his intent and would not allow him to come, it became 
known that the Shaikh had been summoned to come quickly to court 
from the Deccan. The prince thought he had his opportunity, and 
gave orders to Bir Singh Deo Bandila—who had long been a high- 
way robber, and whose home was on the road from the Deccan, and 
who fora while had been in the prince’s service—that as the Shaikh 
was proceeding to the court unattended, he should put an end to 
him. He then despatched that villain after having made him hopeful 
of many favours. That ignorant partizan (‘lwén naddn) went home 
as quickly as possible and collected a number of bestial, savage 
Bandilahs and lay in wait. When the Shaikh received the order of 
the world’s lord, he set out from the Decean. At Ujjain he heard 
that that evil plotter was holding the road. He did not attach 
weight to this statement and disapproved of the suggestion of his 
well-wishers that he should turn back and proceed by the route of 
@hati Canda. Apparently, as the time of death was at hand, the 
thread of deliberation dropped from his hand! Or perhaps he 
desired to sever the links of the bodily elements, and his heart was 
full, from beholding the jugglery of fortune and the ways of his 
contemporaries! On Ist Rabi-al-awwal 1011 (9th August 1602), be- 
tween Serai Bir and Antri,! Bir Singh Deo came out from his ambush. 
That wise and warlike man, with an indignant heart, an open brow, 
and a soul full of reliance on God, and of courage, prepared for 





‘In Sarkar Bayanwan J. I. 188, A. F.’s tomb is there. 
153 
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solved and fa rsight and ac 
world ! 


battle. Gadai K. Afghin—who had been long in his service, and 
had been nurtured by him, came forward and turned his rein. He 
in his loyalty represented: ‘The enemy appears very numerous and 


uteness removed their baggage from the 


812 we are too few to be successful. It is proper that I and some Verse. 
others go to face the enemy and that you slowly proceed on your < oe fOr the celestial knowledge; it has turned to dnae 
way until the enemy has finished with us. There will be a long in- The pillars of science have moved, and the nest of eloquence 
terval, and you will arrive comfortably at Antri which is three kos 1s empty ! 
distant, and where there are the Rai Rayin and Rajah Singh een” ; When this sorrowful news reached the court of the world’s lord 
0 4 ’ 3 ar - e 3 
with 2 or 3,000 horse.” ‘That haughty and brave man replied: ‘“‘T'o . his he ao was grieved for that the banquet-adorner and the en- 813 
the noble lovers of their honour it is pleasanter to play away their oe companion had passed away. ‘The great nobles lamented 
lives with credit and to die bravely than to spend their days in 5 that the life-thread of the adorner of the court of the viziership had 
cowardice, and to bring on themselves the stain of timidity. Accord- : been cut short. The gatherers of wisdom sate in sorrow for that he 
ing to the code of the valiant what can be baser than to attach im- mee sate four-square on the divan of eloquence had left the world. 
portance to fleeting life and give place to the enemy, and to fix ones ri sagacious and active-minded heaved a cold sigh because the last 
heart on the unstable world and so gather eternal disgrace? If this sleep had seized him who fostered enlightenment. The community 
be my last day—and that must happen to every one—what remedy at large wept and lamented because the days were ended of him who 
is there, and what counsel can one take?” Healsosaid: “ My gra- was the leader of the lords of “ Peace with all” and a knower of the 
4 5 is 27H] nf aa sg . . 
cious sovereign has raised mo from the rank of a student to the lofty disposition of the age. The grief and sorrow which were occasioned 
a - 3 : : to the appreciative Khagin are bey aeniedat . i 
position of an amir, a vizier, and a general. On this day if I act 4 . A - a a eae Khigen are: beyond ae ae pee 
contrary to ELML.’s opinion of me, by what name shall I be called e rom D reliable source that at midday H.M. was engaged 0 watching 
s hh the flights of pigeons. He was standing and admiring their wonder- 
among men, and how shall I have a clear countenance among my 2 


ful movements, when S. Farid Bakhshi Begi brought the news of the 
catastrophe. H.M. uttered a cry and became insensible. After a 
long time he recovered. For several days in succession he had 


rivals.” He said this and proceeded against the enemy. Gadai 
again importuned and said: “ Soldiers frequently act in this manner. 
When it is not fitting to engage with the foe, they do not consider it to 
be a breach in the pillars of courage for them to step aside and turn 
their rein, and to take vengeance at another time. As yet we have 
time. You can withdraw yourself from this dangerous spot.” He 
args mance (ue) let: journey, and, whose foot was on the ‘< , his mind, he heaved a painful sigh, and beat his breast. He severely 
path of laying down his life paid no regard to these words and said : 

*T cannot flee from this unwashed thief.” ‘They were still speaking 


moist eyes and a sorrowful countenance because of the sacrifice of 
that excellent companion, that prince of loyalty, that interlocutor of 
lofty intellect, that friend of the private meeting and that faithful 
confident and counseller. Whenever! the disaster was brought to 


A censured the prince for what he had done, and often blamed him, 
} Resentment against him took possession of his holy soul so that even 


when Bir Singh Deo RUINED The brave man urged on the steed $ y to the end he was displeased with him. In spite of all his abasement 
of bravery on the hostile forces, and died from a spear thrust in the and supplications he never forgave him. “The truth-seeking vizier 
breast. Gadai K., and some others obtained the boon of sacrificing , 


of the Shahinshah,” and “ Abul Fagl the enlightened” are the two 


their lives. Alas for that mine of wisdom, and woe for that ocean suitable chronograms ° for this model of the lords of wisdom, which 


of knowledge! ‘The night lamp of science and wisdom was ex- 
tinguished, and the fountain of eloquence and excellence was stilled. 
There was an evil day for genius, and the livers of knowledge 
and perception were torn. Intelligence and discernment were dis- 


t 'The writer of the lqbalnama says that he repeatedly was an eye-witness o 
this grief. 
2 They yield LOL1, 
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A. F. had passed Antri 
body was afterwards carried 
‘The murder appears to 
mmitted abouta mile from 

















‘attempting to punish the murderers 
“he proceeded 


a ieih belong to the Elliot MSS. I I 
have seen one, Or. 1996, Rieu’s Cat. 
TIL., 979, and also Mr. Chapman's 
translation, Add. 80,776. In a note 
at Elliot VI, 156 it is stated that Bir 
Sing is invariably called Nar Sing 
in the MS. and that this is the more 
likely name of the two. This note 
is reproduced from a note, apparent- 
ly by Sir Henry Elliot, to Chapman's 
translation, As printed in Elliot, it 
conveys the impression that the name 
is Nar Sing in the original Persian 
MS. and there is a similar remark at 
p.107. Butthisis not thecase Mr. 
Chapman has written Nar, but in the 
Persian MS. it is clearly Bir Sing. 
so that there is little doubt that this 
is the real name. Asad Beg strikes 
one as having been rather a futile 
person. He was not to blame for 
being absent at the time of the mur- 
der, but surely he might have done 
more than he did after he heard of 
it. Instead of sallying forth from 
Sironj and recovering the body, or 
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reached by a F. and it was shortly 
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till he had severed his head from his body. Rajah Raj Singh, Ram 
Cand Bandila and other zamindars of that nei 


hbourhood is 
pointed to assist. 3} hood were ap 


Ziya-ul-Mulk was appointed to be Bakhshi to 
i force, and a number of officers of the court were associated with 
im. 

One of the occurrences was the a¥rival from Badakhshan of a 
petition from M. Badiu-'z-zaman! the sister’s son of M. Hakim. In 
the 46th year ‘Allami wrote that he after prevailing over Badakh- 
shan read the Khutha and coined money in the name of Akbar, and 
sent a skilful ambassador to apologise for the smallness of the service 
which he had hitherto rendered. The sovereign, the favourer of the 
weak, sent back the envoy with abundant goods, and arms and 


other warlike materials, and so increased Badiu-‘z-zaman’s resources. 814 


At this time he again petitioned and asked for some warlike materials. 
H.M. sent twenty camel loads of weapons of war, ete. with Malik 
Muhammad Badakhshi—who had been appointed as ddrogha of the 
ruby mines in Badakhshan, and also sent an encouraging firman. 

One of the occurrences was the death of Khwaja Sulaiman the 
bakhshi of the army of the hill-country of the Panjab. He had sent 
a body of men against a village, and was expecting news of it. As 
no intelligence came he personally followed up those whom he had 
sent. He came up while they were engaged with the enemy, and 
when arrows and bullets were flying on either side. A bullet 
reached his temple and he was killed. 

At this time it was reported to H.M. that Prince Daniel—who 
in accordance with the insistance of H.M. had for a time given up 
wine-drinking, and had broken his wine-vessels, and had taken an 





Sarai Barar was the last stage 
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- oath against drinking wine by the exalted head of H.M.—had at this 
time broken his vow and again fallen into drinking habits, and that 
- in consequeuce of such fire-water his disposition had become im- 
: moderate. A monitory order was issued’ to that nursling of 
sovereignty, inquiring why he did not take pity on his youth and 
beauty, and, why he did noé take warning from the instance of his 
elder brother Prince Sultan Murad. What evils more than that 
were not produced by wine to the corporeal frame—which was the 
choice building of God’s hand! If he desired to please the Creator, 
and also his visible deity (his father) he would withdraw from asso- 
ciation with that injurious companion (wine), and would not, for the 
sake of a momentary gratification, call for his eternal ruin! 

From the reports of the Subahdar of Kabul and other officers 
there it appeared that ?Ahad Dad had stirred up strife in ‘Tirah, and 
that the tribes of the Afridis, Pani, Orakzai and Siri had joined 

him. Also that Takhta Beg, who in order to settle the disputes of 

the Yiisnfzai and the Orakzai® was residing in Nagarkot, had on the 
receipt of this news gone to Peshawar, and from thence to Tirah, 
and that the Afridis had submitted to him. Also that Ahad Dad 
gone from Tirah to Ahanposh and that neighbourhood. Also 
ita Beg had punished a number of the Afghans who at the 
» of Ahad Dad had devastated fort Arkhail aud Damandi (?) 
d settled among the ‘Alizai. Also that he had established 
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chamber of chastity, Gulbadan Begam, begged for his forgiveness. 
Inasmuch as H.M. had a great respect for Miriam-Makani and Gul- 
badan Begam, he granted their wishes and gave an order for the 
coming of the Prince to court, and ordered that the cupola of 
chastity, Selima Sultan Begam should go and give the Prince the 
news of forgiveness, and bring him to court. That chaste lady in 
order to soothe the prince’s apprehensions took from H.M. an ele- 
phant named Fath Lashkar, a special horse, and a robe of honour 
and went off with them. 

At this time also the fawddr7 of Mewat was conferred on Ifti- 
khar Beg. On 2nd Abin the solar weighment took place, and there 
was a feast of joy. The sovereign was weighed against twelve 
articles, and the needy had their wants supplied. The presents of 
Qasim Khan, arrived from Transoxiana and were received. Shah Beg 
Khan the governor of Qandahar was raised to the rank of 5000, and 
the government of Ghaznin was taken from Sharif Kh, and given to 
him. A strict order was also issued about the security of the Qan- 
dahar and Ghaznin roads so that the merchants might have their 
minds at ease. Salbahan the head of the artillery received the title 
of Rajah. He was unequalled as a gunner, and was promoted on 
account of his long service. Petitions were received from M. Shah- 
rukh representing his illnesses and weakness and Beni Das, physician, 
was sent to treat him. Manicihr the ambassador of the ruler of 
Persia received valuable presents and was allowed to depart. Numer- 
ous productions of India were sent along with him as presents for 
his sovereign, and at the time of his departure Manicihr received aS 
four lakhs of d@ms in addition to what had already been given to i 
him. News came that ‘Irij the son of the Khan-khanan had fought 
a great battle with “Ambar Jeo and that by H.M.’s good fortune he 
had been victorious and had captured elephants and other property. 
H.M. as a reward for this service gave him the title of Bahadur, 
Jadiin Das the brother's son of Rai Bihari Cand was sent off in 
order that he might convey favourable orders to Prince Sultan. Danial, e 
the Khan-khanan and to ‘Irij Bahadur. He was to bring with: him 916) 

court the elephants that had been taken. An ornamental waist bi 
was sont with him for the Prince. An order was issued to 
y-rahman the son of ‘Allimi Abii-l-fagl that he should join 
yan and exact vengeance from Bir Singh Deo for the mur- 
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der of his father. His fief also was assigned to him in Malwa. At 
the request of the intercessors for the Prince-Royal, a special robe 
of honour and a special horse were sent to him by Burhan-ul-mulk 
Khwas, and many gracious messages were conyeyed to him by the 
same means. Prince Sultan Daniel sent as peshkash « diamond 
weighing 27 surkhs' and a ruby weighing 4 misgdls. An order was 
issued to Aba-l-qasim Namakin® that he should send to court M. 
Ghazi® along with a confidential slave of his named Khasra. Hashim 
K., Qasim Khan Parwana and Hasan Qulij came from their respec- 
tive fiefs and paid their respects at court, Hakim Rakni* and 
Hakim Haidar had the good fortune to come from ‘Iraq and enter 
into the service of H.M. ‘he first of these had aceumulated a know- 
ledge of medicine and of the curvent sciences. He had also a turn 
for poetry, and put into verse lofty sentiments. The other was a 
passed master in science, was well acquainted with physic and an 
able writer of prose and verse. He had inward and outward graces 
A petition from the Prince-Royal was laid before H.M. ‘The gist of 
it was that he had met the noble lady (Selima Begam) two stages off 
and paid his respects to her. He also expressed in the petition a 
wish for the horses which the Persian ambassador had brought as 
peshlash. Kharram the Khan A‘zim produced twenty Kachi 
horses (from Qutch) which had been sent from Jinagavh as peshkash). 


1 It is the seed of the Abrus Pre- an. M. Ghazi died in 1021 (1612), 





catorius and is the same as a rati. in the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign. 
B.16.n. The Iqbalnama gives the Tqbalnama 67. There isa story that 


— 


weight of the diamond as 4 miggals 
and 5 surkhs. 

2 Tamkin in text. 

8 This isthe son of M. Jani Beg of 
Tattah. See infra p. 839, M.Ghazi 
had shown a disposition to rebel, and 
S‘aid had been sent to bring him in- 
to order. See the Maagir ITT. 345. 
The Khasra here described is called 
by the Maagir Khasra Cirkis (Cir- 
cassian) and is described as having 
been the vakil of Jani Beg's family 
for one hundred years, He took 
part in the struggle for Scinde's in- 
dependence against the Khan-khan- 





Akbar wanted to poison M. Ghazi, 
and that by mistake he himself took 
the poisoned pills and died. See 
Manucci I, 150 who, however does not 
give M. Ghazi’s name. No doubt 
the story is false. 

4 See Maasiru-l-Umara II, 683 
article Rahmat K. Haidar’s name 
was Rafiu-d-din Haidar. See B. 
598. But of course this Haidar 
must have come before the 47th year 
for A. F. mentions him. Probably 
the Haidar of text is the Nagtrt of 
Maasir, II, 688. 
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It was represented that Bir Singh Deo h 
jungles and difficult de “ 
Rayan had sever: 


ad taken shelter in 

files and was practising robbery. The Rai 

hae . times ee him. When he learnt that Bir 
> Into the fort of Bhander, and when he was surround- 

ed there by the imperial vanguard, that he had crept into the f 

of Irij,' the Rai Rayan had quickly gone there, and Bir Sin i ia 

come out and fought on the bank of the river (the Botwa). “aad 


was a hot musketry fire i y ssed the river As 
> y fire, and the Rai Ray ni i 
J @ he ayan crosse' the ri . 
he bank was high, he 


ants men got over with difficulty, and there was 
Bir Singh was defeated and entered the fort of Irij 
lhe Rai Rayan set himself to besiege it. 2 
taken, 


a contest. 


3ir Singh broke down the wall 2 = : ie mee 
out on the els of the nace aa ae ace 
Rajah showed Actress in hh eae oa pt Prokee a 
/ slackness e matter of seizing him. The brave 
men pursued him and killed forty ® of the wretch’s followers. But 817 
as the jungle was thick, and there were many ravines the pursuers 
were obliged to return, and the villain managed to escape. 

One of the occurrences was the death of M. Badi’u-z-zaman. 
On account of want of equipments he had asked for some arms from 
the court and H.M. had sent him a supply along with Malik Muham- 
mad Badakhshi. Before the latter arrived, Baqi K. the ruler of 
Tiraén came to Badakhshan with a large force. The Mirza though 
he was weak set himself to fight. The enemy was victorious and 
captured him, and put him to death. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival at court of Payinda K., 
the brother of Baqi K. It has* been mentioned that after the death 
of 'l'atam K. (Yatim), Baqi K. went to Tiran and acquired the 
sovereignty of that country, and that Payinda became in the garmsir 
country the prisoner of Shah Beg K. He was now sent to court. 
After he had been produced before H.M. he was made over to M, 
Waliand he, out of vengeance for his brother Badi-uz-zaman * whom 
Baqi K. had killed, put that innocent man to death. 





‘ Apparently the proper spelling | © This may refer to page 804 of 


is ‘Irie. See B. and Elliot vi, 108. Persian text but the reference is not 
2 The mention of an elephant in clear. The real name is Yatim and 
Chalmers and Elliot is apparently a this was a sobriquet of Din Mubam- 
mistake, cahal haying been read as mad. 
fil. ; + This Badi’-uz-zamin was the son 
154 
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the death of Gulbadan B Y 
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mal aunt of H 






When the time of her d 





and also represented that she had cleansed the stain 


of Savagery and sus 0 (2) a 
picion from his heart and that she would soon 818 
br ng him to court. 
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CHAPTER CLI. 


Bromnnina or top 477g Year rrom THE Hoty Accession, ro wit, 
THE YEAR IsraNpARMAZ oF THE FourtaH Cyctn. 


On Friday, 8th Shawwal 1011, 11th March 1603, after the passing 
of 2 hours 40 minutes the fiery-winged peacock (the sun) made his 
nest in Aries, and the twelfth year of the fourth cycle brought 
news of joy to mortals. 

Verse. 
New Year arrived, and the gardens became variegated, 
The sun (shone) for the adornment of the season. 
Inasmuch as air tempered water, 
Bitter pools (of tears) in the eyes of lovers became sweet. 


The palace was adorned by H.M.’s orders, and there were con- 
tinual feastings up to the day of the culmination (sharaf). The 
world’s skirt of hopes was filled by the desire-granting of H.M. The 
grandees acqaired eternal bliss by presentation of offerings. 

The chaste, secluded lady Selima Sultan Begum had petitioneds 
stating that she was coming to court with Prince Sultan Salim. As 
the news-writers reported that Prince Sultan Daniel never quitited hi- 
cups, and that he had become weak and ill from constant wine-bibb- 
ing, the kindness of the spiritual physician willed that S. Ilahdad 
should be sent to summon him. Perhaps by coming to court his 
illness might be cured by the medicine of the Shahinshah’s counsels. 
S. Ilahdad reported' H.M.’s desires to the prince. At this time 

the prince represented, “When I was informed of my being sum- 
moned, inasmuch as the time was not proper for sending for the 
Khan-khanan to Burhanpir I went. off rapidly to interview him in 
order that I might instruct him about what was fitting to be done, 
and might give him advice. When S. lahdad comes, I shall pro- 
ceed to the holy threshold.” When H.M. learnt this, his mystery- 
knowing mind perceived that the prince was not inclined to come, 








' Perhaps it should be, §. Nahdad would report. 


ad 
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and that his going from Khandes 


o the Deccan was a pretext. 
Accordingly an order was issued to 


the effect that his going to the 


that his not coming was due to 
his habits of drinking and self-indu gence. 


for the Khan-khanan’s receiving instru 


Khan-khinin was a subterfuge, and 


What need was there 
ctions from him? If he wrote 
nousand times more displeased. 819 
vat Khwaja Farasat Khawass— 
of sickness—had several times 
been sent for, and also that the elephants which had been captured 
in the battle with ‘Ambar and Farhad had been sent for, but that 
the prince had made improper pretexts and not forwarded them. 
He was enjoying himself in having fights of elephants which had not 


been produced before H.M. All these bad actions were proofs of 


such things again H.M. would be a t' 
An order was also issued to the effect t 


who had been left there on account 





the prince’s unlucky star and perverted career. He must send all 
the elephants and also Khwaja Farasat to court. 

A gracious message, together with a shawl, was sent to Malwa 
to M. Shahrukh in order to exalt him, and noted horses and choice 
robes of honour were sent to the officers of the Deccan. Rajah 
Siraj Singh was distinguished among his equals by the grant of a 
kettle-drum. As he had distinguished himself in the Decean H.M. 
rewarded him with a kettle-drum. On 12th Farwardin' Bica Jan 
Anaga the mother of Zain K. Koka died. H.M. went to her house 
and consoled the survivors. M. Shahrukh petitioned for leave to 
come to court. An order was issued to the effect that Prince 
Daniel had been summoned. If he had the grace to come, then it 
would not be proper for M. Shahrukh to come, for in that case the 
country would be denuded of loyal officers. If the Prince from 
presumption, self-indulgence, bad companionship, and continual 
drinking did not come, then the Mirai might leave his troops in 
Malwa and come to court. An order was issued to the Rai Rayan 
that as Bir Singh Deo had become a vagabond in the desert of des- 
traction, he should come to court with the servants who wore) 
assisting him. ‘Twelve elephants sent by Prince Daniel were submit- 
ted for the inspection of H.M., and from among them one named 
Shahrukh was placed among the special elephants. 





| Sic f ; . 5 
1 So in text, but the Iqbalnama | Ardibihight is mentioned, 12th ote 
i hihi r ihi is = % April, 1603. e 
seems to make it 12th Ardibihisht for | bihisht is = 22nd April, 160: 
i) 


just before it an occurrence of 2nd is also called Pica Jan and Jijt- 
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One of the occurrences was the coming of Prince Sultan Selim. 
When he was approaching the centre of fortune, he sent a petition 
to the effect that Her Majesty the Queen of the world, Miriam- 
Makani, might take his hand and east him at the feet of His sphere- 
brushing Majesty. His petition was granted, and H.H. Miriam- 
Makani went forward one stage and by renewed cordiality soothed 
the prince’s terrified soul. Next day he was brought to court, and 
the prince laid the countenance of humility and ashamedness at the 
feet of the Khaqan of the world, and confessed his evil doings. The 
enlightened sovereign ostensibly accepted his inadmissible excuses, 
and held him in a loving embrace. But the fawning of the prince 
did not remedy the inward dissatisfaction of the sovereign. ‘The 


820 prince presented as an offering 12,000 muhurs and 977 elephants. 


Out of the latter 350 were accepted. An order was issued to Prince 
Daniel to the effect that as Rajah Siraj Singh had long been in 
that province, and wished to come to court, and also wished to 
arrange the affairs of his native country, he should keep Go- 
bind! Das Bhati, his officers together with his troops, and send off 
Siraj Singh unattended to court, in order that he might reap 
benefit of good service and spend his days in his own country. 
The Prince Royal begged for the elephant Pin (the Holy), which 
was unique for good dispositions and swiftness, and H.M. graciously 
granted his request. The generous Shihinshah in order to capture 
the terrified heart of the prince took his turban off his head and 
placed it on the prince’s head, ‘This was an omen of his adorning 
the crown and throne, Though the Khaqan did not approve of the 
Prince Royal’s succeeding him, yet he involuntarily * put the crown 
of dominion on a head which had been made fit for the diadem of 
rule, and the auspicious Hwnd spread its shade. S. ‘Abdu-r-Rahman 
the son, and ‘Abu-l-barkat the brother of ‘Allami 8. ‘Abu-l-faal 
deceased came from the Deccan and brightened their foreheads by 
the prostration of service. The condolences of the King, the ser- 
yant-cherisher, were balm to the inward wounds which they had 
sustained by the catastrophe of the sanctified Shaikh, and poured 





2 Bebhwast, which Vullers and 
Steingass render as voluntarily, but 
surely here it means involuntarily. 


1 This is the man who was alter- 
wards killed in Ajmere. See 'Ta- 
auk J, 143, 


- 
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water on the fire'of their heated livers! hey presented three ele- 

phants, four swords, seven strings of pearls and some ornamented 

vessels as peshkash, and these were duly accepted. A special shawl 
5 A special sha 


(parm narm) was presented to S. ‘Abdu-r-Rahman. Har Har Rai 
the son of Rajah Birbar brought the petition of Prince Daniel. It 
represented that he had left off drinking for six months, and it 
offered excuses for his not coming. Four lakhs of dams were pre- 
sented to M ‘Ali! Akbarshahi. Abi-l-baqi® Uzbeg came from 


ince : ‘ 
Paran and from his lucky star turned his face towards the K‘aaba 


of fortune. H.M. gave him a mangab of 500 together with 150 
horse. Qulij K.—who was an old servant—received the rank of 5,000 


zat-u-sawar.’ Husain Beg 8. ‘Umari was sent off to the charge of the 


provinces of Kabul and Bangash. 


of 3,000 and 2,000 horse. 


The occurrences in Bengal were as follows. 


Madhii Singh received a manga 


the Magh* country came with a large fleet and in the first place 





*, e a, ‘ j —] 1 op 
proceeded against Sonar 


fon, and invested the fort of Parmma- 


hani ° (?)—where were Sultan Quli Qalmaq ®s. Mozaffar Khani and a 


number of servants. He came out of the fort and fought with the 


1 See B. 482. 

2 The Iqbalnima calls him Aba- 
‘Ali and says he was for a long time 
governor of Mashhad. 

8 See Irvine, Army of the Indian 
Moghuls, p. 9. 

4 The text has aiGe Makna, and 
there is the variant Manka, though 
why the editors should say this 
oceurs in various copies when, as 
appears from their preface, they had 
only one to work from, I do not 
understand. The correct reading 
seems to be aa Magha as given in 
a note to Chalmers translation. The 
Maghs are spoken of in the Ain as 
the qawm-Magha, the Magh tribe, 
Persian text, I, 388, and J. TI, 120. 
There is a possibility however that 
the zamindar Mukund is the person 
meant, though I do not think it 


likely. The Bangn of Elliot, VI, 
109, is the Banko of Chalmers who 
in a note to his MS. suggests that it 
is a mistake for Pegu. In 1.0. MS. 
260, it appears as Bangala, and the 
remark is added that it appeared to 
the Rajah that it would be easy to 
take Bengal. 

5 [.0. MS. 260, seems to have Bar- 
miani, or Barhyani. Possibly So- 
nargaon may be a mistake for Sat- 
gion, and even without this being so 
it may be that Barmhattar in Sat- 
gaon, J. IT, 141, is the place meant. 
The Tqbalnama seems to have Barm- 
hatti. 

6 The word Qalmaq does not occur 
in 1.0. MS., but it does in the Iqbal- 
nama. He assumed the name of Baz 


Bahadur, 





The zamindar of 2] 


. 
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enemy, and by the might of H.M.’'s fortune he was yictorious. He 
thereupon proceeded to the fort which was held by Ahmad the wife’s 
brother of Yasuf Kashmiri. He fought with a number of Kashmiris, 
and some of his men were killed, and he himself was wounded ! 
and fled at night from the«field of battle. When the Rajah (Man 
Singh) heard of the success of the enemy, he appointed Ibrahim 
Beg Atka, Raghi Das, Askaran, Dalpat Rai and others to render 
assistance. ‘I'he enemy during several days fell upon the thanahs, 
and there were great combats. Ibrahim Beg set himself to put 
down the enemy and having arranged his forces bravely went for- 
ward to battle. ‘There was hot fighting, and the enemy was chas- 
tised, Many were killed. ‘lhe enemy regarded the river as a pro- 
tection against the fire of the swords and took to their boats. They 
anchored their fleet and began a hot fire of cannon and muskets. 
The imperialists sank some of the boats ® (ghrabs). 

M, Shahrukh under the orders of H.M. led a force to put down 
the ruler of Banswara.? By great exertions he forced the landholder 
to fly and took possession of his country, and for some time pre- 
served its tranquillity. That man without home or household found 
Malwa without a caretaker, and made a disturbance there. On hearing 
this, the Mirza left the country he had subdued and returned to 
put matters straight. When he came to Malwa the said *proprietor 
came to his home (Banswara.) The Mirza regarded the rainy season 
as an obstacle and could not go there a second time. 

One of the occurrences was the chastisement of M. Hasan the 
son of M. Shahrukh in the neighbourhood of Qandahar. It has 
been written * in the (account of) end of the 45th year by the 
truthful pen of ‘Allami that Hasan M. became foolish from weak- 
ness of character and went wrong in company with one of the Kash- 
miris. Up to this day no trace could be obtained of this wanderer. 
Now news came that he had in the first place gone to the ruler of 





! 7.0. MSS. 260 and 261, say he 
had three wounds. Probably nis in 
text is a mistake for seh (8). as Rawal Ugar Sen. In text and in 

2 The account in Chalmers is Iqbalnama the country is called 
fuller and speaks of 100 boats having Banswala. 
been taken, 4 See above p. 786. 

8 Of. Blliot, 11, 109. The account 


is abridged from the Iqbalnama 
which gives the name of the Rajah 


*» 


ea 
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Persia. Shah ‘Abbas, who had sent him to Husain K. the governor of 
Herat at the time when the Shah was going to Azar baijin. When the 
Uzbeg army turned back from plundering the countries of Merv, 
Maricaq and Murghab, Husain K. took a suspicion into his head 


and wrote to the Shah. “TI do not think it right that a son of M. 822 
Shahrukh should be here at this time.” 








The Shah ordered him to 
be expelled, and Husain K. sent him off to Badakhshin. When the 
wicked fellow found it was impossible to make a disturbance in Bad- 
akhshan, he went abont with his retainers! and joined the Hazaras, 
The opportunists of the two parties united and extended the hand of 
plunder over the hilly * country north of Qandahar. It isan extensive 
country with many Hazara villages. After the taking of Qandahar, 
the imperialists took it from the Uzbegs. Whenthe disturbance in- 
creased greatly, the warders of the country found that to contend with 
Hasan was beyond their strength and sent word to Shah Beg K. He 
set out from Qandahar to quell the disturbance. That raw fellow 
(Hasan) fled after a short contest. The imperialists followed and put 
to death many who surrendered. Hasan escaped half-alive and went 
off to the hills of Haqearan * (?) and sought protection there. 

On the first of Mihr, Divine month, middle of September, 1603, 
Ziya-ul-mulk was raised to the rank of 700 za and 800 horse. At 
the request of Prince Sultan Selim, the offences of Rajah Basi the 
ruler of Mau were forgiven. ‘Tatar Beg Safarci was raised to the 
rank of 700, 

One of the occurrences was the dispatch of Prince Sultan Selim 
to punish the Rina. He had been sent off for this purpose in the 
45th year. His going wrong and his hastening to Allahabad without 
orders have been described by the truthful pen of the ‘Allami. At 
this time H.M. again ordered him to undertake the work. On 2Ist 
Mihr, Divine month, October, 1603, which was the feast of the Das- 
hara, he sent him off after giving him weighty counsels. The pleasure- 
loving Prinee—who'took this task on the shoulder of his energy 
without a wrinkle in his brow—went off ten ‘os from the capital, 





1 'This has been copied from the Iqbalnama. It calls the country on 
Tqbalnama. ‘The word in text is ab- the northern hills Tuls?. Chalmers 
sham and denotes militia or other has Loosy. 

3 The Iqbalndma and Chalmers 
have Cakharan, 


untrained soldiers. 
2 This too is abridged from the 


155 
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enemy, and by the might of H.M.’s fortune he was victorious. He 
thereupon proceeded to the fort which was held by Ahmad the wife’s 
brother of Yasuf Kashmiri. He fought with a number of Kashmiris, 
and some of his men were killed, and he himself was wounded ! 
_and fled at night from the.field of battle. When the Rajah (Man 
Singh) heard of the success of the enemy, he appointed Ibrahim 
Beg ‘Atka, Raghai Das, Askaran, Dalpat Rai and others to render 
assistance. ‘lhe enemy during several days fell upon the thanahs, 
and there were great combats. Ibrahim Beg set himself to put 
down the enemy and having arranged his forces bravely went for- 
ward to battle. There was hot fighting, and the enemy was chas- 
tised. Many were killed. ‘I'he enemy regarded the river as a pro- 
tection against the fire of the swords and took to their boats. They 
anchored their fleet and began a hot fire of cannon and muskets. 
The imperialists sank some of the boats ® (ghrabs). 

M, Shahrukh under the orders of H.M. led a force to put down 
the ruler of Banswara.® By great exertions he forced the landholder 
to fly and took possession of his country, and for some time pre- 
served its tranquillity. That man without home or household found 
Malwa without a caretaker, and madea disturbance there. On hearing 
this, the Mirza left the country he had subdued and returned to 

_ put matters straight. When he came to Malwa the said *proprictor 
teenie to his home (Banswara.) ‘The Mirza regarded the rainy season 
oa obstacle Cas could not ae there a ae time. 
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Persia. Shah ‘Abbas, who had sent him to Husain K. the governor of 
Herat at the time when the Shah was going to Azar baijan. Whenthe 
Uzbeg army turned back from plondering the countries of Merv, 
Miricaq and Murghab, Husain K. took a suspicion into his head 
and wrote to the Shah. “TI do not think it right that a son of M. 822 
Shahrukh should be here at this time.’ The Shah ordered him to 
be expelled, and Husain K. sent him off to Badakhshin. When the 
wicked fellow found it was impossible to make a disturbance in Bad- 
akhshan, he went abont with his retainers! and Joined the Hazaras. 
The opportunists of the two parties united and extended the hand of 
plunder over the hilly * country north of Qandahar, It isan extensive 
country with many Hazara villages. After the taking of Qandahar, 
the imperialists took it from the Uzbegs. When the disturbance in- 
creased greatly, the warders of the country found that to contend with 
Hasan was beyond their strength and sent word to Shah Beg K. He 
set out from Qandahir to quell the disturbance. That raw fellow 
(Hasan) fled after a short contest. The imperialists followed and put 
to death many who surrendered. Hasan escaped half-alive and went 
off to the hills of Haqcaran ® (?) and sought protection there. 

On the first of Mihr, Divine month, middle of September, 1603, 
Ziya-ul-mulk was raised to the rank of 700 za and 800 horse. At 
the request of Prince Sultan Selim, the offences of Rajah Basi the 
ruler of Mau were forgiven. Tatar Beg Safarci was raised to the 
rank of 700. 

One of the occurrences was the dispatch of Prince Sultan Selim 
to punish the Rana. He had been sent off for this purpose in the 
45th year. His going wrong and his hastening to Allahabad without 
orders have been described by the truthful pen of the ‘Allami. At 
this time H.M. again ordered him to undertake the work. On 21st 
Mihr, Divine month, October, 1603, which was the feast of the Das- 
hara, he sent him off after giving him weighty counsels. ‘The pleasure- 
loving Prince—who'took this task on the shoulder of his energy 
without a wrinkle in his brow—went off ten kos from the capital, 





1 This has been copied from the Iqbalnaima. It calls the country on 
Tqbalnama. The word in text is ah- the northern hills Tulsi. Chalmers 
sham and denotes militia or other has Loosy. 
untrained soldiers. 8 The Iqbalnama and Chalmers 
2 This too is abridged from the have Cakharan, 
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and then made unfitting objections. He made the smallness of his 
= forces and the want of equipment as reasons for not proceeding and 
ik stayed in Fathpir. H.M., who had tested the prince’s loyalty, 
accepted his excuses and with ontward graciousness ordered ' that 
i To return and gather the bliss of service at this time when the 
astrologers reported unfavourably would not be proper. As he had 
taken leave at a favourable time, it was better that he should go to 
Allahabad and enjoy himself.” On receiving this message the 
Prince joyfully, drinking wine, and pleasuring himself, crossed the 
Jumna at the ferry near Muttra and went off gaily. The enlight- 
ened knew the truth; this permission to depart and separate was 
afavour! Though the action of the Prince outwardly appeared to 
be entirely alien from governing, yet God had special designs with 
regard to him so that by such conduct he should be selected for 
reigning. Verily before the glorious and Almighty God, the 
828 Distributor of Justice, acts are not regarded. 


Verse. 


Wherever Thy favour is, there it is, 

What is not done is as done, and what is done is as not done. 
On 10th Aban, M. Mozaffar Safavi died. Muhammad Beg 
Khubani was ordered to convey his body to Delhi. As Mir Jamalu-d- 
din Husain Anji had been long at ‘Adil K. of Bijapir’s court, H.M. 
came aware of the latter’s craftiness, and issued orders to Prince 
Daniel and the Khan-khanan to the effect that as by God’s help his 
mind was at ease about the imperial domains, he would, if his 
Be Seseterng Lal. Thee on and by chastisement awaken 

ese orders . “HOR 
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gusted with the evil conduct of the Prince-Royal’s officers set his 
face towards the court, and H.M. gave him a mansab of 1,000 zat and 
the title of Safdar Khan. He was the sister’s son of Khwaja Hasan 
Naqshbandi, and was at first with Sher Khwaja. He did good ser- 
vice in the Deccan. Afterwards by fortune’s guidance he entered 
the prince’s service and became an Ahadi. Gradually he rose to the 
rank of 1,000 and the title of Khan. At this time he was guided to 
the threshold of fortune. 
One of the occurrences was the subsiding of the commotion of 
‘Ali Rai the ruler of Tibet. Before this it had been reported to 
H.M., that he by conquering the ruler of great Tibet and getting pos- 
session of much gold had become presumptuous, and raised a great 
commotion in Kashmir. An order was given to Qulij K. the Subah- 
dar of Lahore to send a force to assist Muhammad Quli the gover- 
nor of Kashmir so that that gnat which was buzzing in the wine- 
cup might meet with his deserts. At this timn it was reported 
that Qulij K. had sent 3,000 horse and 500 barqandazes (musketeers) 
under the command of his son Saif Ullah to assist Mahammad Quli 
Beg. When ‘Ali Rai heard of the arrival of the troops, his heart 
failed him and he fled without fighting. The imperialists pursued 
him as far as the horses could go, and then turned back. On 11th 
Abin, Lahari Bandar was bestowed on the Prince-Royal, and ® 
special horse called Shah ‘Inayat was given to Dost Muhammad to 
convey to the Prince. It was settled that Prince Daniel should 
receive a lakh of rupis every year from the proceeds of the port of 
Cambay. At the request of the Prince-Royal, Khwajagi Fath Ullah 
Bakhshi received the rank of 1,000 and was allowed to go to the 
Prince. Muhammad Quli had sent twelve swift horses, natives of 
Kashmir, and they were produced before H.M. i 
One of the occurrences was the success of the royal arms in 
Bengal, the downfall of Kedar Zamindar, and the retreat a the 
Magh Rajah. News came that Kedar,—who wage noted ene! 
in Bengal—had joined the Magh zamindar with a large fleet, ant 
used force against the théna of Srinagar. On hearing of ii 
Rajah Man Singh sent an army provided with artillery against that 


presumptuous man. Near nega Sir! the latter appeared with a 





\pparently this is a ‘intake sift “Monell by the Iqbalnama. The ee 


_ Bikrampar which is the name men- | balndma gives in this place an 
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large force and a great battle took place. The enemy was defeated, 
and many were slain, Kedar was wounded with bullets and was 
flying half-dead. The brave troops followed him and captured him. 
Mhere was a little life in him when he was brought before the Rajah, 
but he soon died. With lis death the flames of disturbance in 
Bengal were extinguished. After this, Rajah Man Singh— who had 
made preparations in Bhawal for attacking ‘Usman heard of the 
commotion raised by the zamindar of Magh and set out to put him 
down. ‘The latter did not see his advantage in fighting, and went 
back to his own country, and the Rajah turned back to Bhawal to 
deal with ‘Usman. He too fled, and the Rajah’s mind being now at 
ease and having committed the thanahs to the charge of able men 
he went to Dhaka. 

The gracious sovereign cast an eye upon the comfort of travel- 
lers and ordered that in the serais on the high roads, refuges and 
kitchens should be established, and that articles of food should be 
in readiness for the empty handed travellers so that when they had 


$25 undergone the fatigues of journeying and had sat down to rest 


they might put food into their mouths without trouble. 

Mir Gadai the son of Aba Turab received the rank of 700 and 
400 horse, and Mir Martaga that of 2,000 zat-u-sawar. M. Kaiqu- 
bad the son of M. Muhammad Hakim was put into the charge of 
Jagannath in order that he be schooled in the prison of Fort Ran- 
tambhor, From bad companionship he had fallen into drinking- 
habits, and had committed evil deeds. This was his retribution. 
Shadman and ‘Abdullah the sons of the Khan A‘zim were each 
raised to the rank of 1,500. ‘The first was sent off to the govern- 
ment of Gujarat and the second to Jiinagarh. It was reported to 
HLM. that Mir M‘asim Bhakari who on 27th Azar of this year had 
been sent off on an embassy to Persia had waited upon Shah ‘Abbas 
when he was besieging the fort of Jrwan (Hrivan). The Shah had 
received him with great honour, and had ordered a large sum of 
money to be given to him and had taken the letter of the Shahin- 
shah in his two hands and placed it on his head. He had asked 





account of the Magh Rajah, and des- par many Feringhis and Ikali (query 
cribes his white elephants, ete. It Portugali) were killed, and that 
states that in the battle near Bikram- Kedar received two wounds. 
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a How is His Majesty my Shah Baba ? (royal father). In what condi- 
tion ishe?” The presents had been spread out and he had personal- 
ly inspected all of them. He had for two or three dave ran a 
ambassadors of Garjistan and the Sirdars of inpudleestiera and other 


Strangers to inspect them. He had marvelled at beholding these 


rareties which were objects of admiration to all 


a 
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Baarnnine or tHe 49rn Year PROM THE ACCESSION, TO WIT, THE 
year Farwanpin or THE Firru Cycie. 


On Monday, 18th Shawwal 1012, 11th March, 1604, after the 
passing of 8 hours 20 minutes the Sultan of day entered Aries and 
the 49th year sounded joyfully in the ears of mortals. 












Verse. 


. 


In the beginning of this year a son was born to Prince Sultan 
‘Daniel by the daughter of Dalpat Ujjainiya. The world’s lord 
we him the name of Marhang Hishang. As Prince Sultin Selim 
ed for a robe of black fox—which Zain K. Koka had pre- 
b was granted to him together with another of white fox. 
the thanks of the Prince were received together with 
ns on the festival of the New Year. Hasan Qulij’s 
increased to one of 300 sat and 500 horse. M. Bah- 
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1 Qf. Elliot, VI, 112 and 294, In 
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‘ One of the occurrences was the death ! of the mother of Sultan 
KKhusri. She was the daughter of Rajah Bhagwant Das Kaewaha. 
As the Prince Royal always behaved improperly to her, her mind 
became jealous and she killed herself by taking opium. H.M.—who 
was very fond of Sultan Khusra—was grieved at this event. 

The Rai Rayan was exalted by the title of Rajah Bikramajit. 
In gratitude for this favour he presented * two elephants and some 
other things. (Qazi ‘Izzat Ullah and Nad ‘Ali Beg Maidani came from 

Kabul and did homage. Khwaja Rahmat Ullah was appointed Bakh- 
shi of Kabul, and Malik Ahmad was made accountant of the build- 
ings in that city. Zahid the son of Sadiq K. received his father’s 
title.’ Rajah Bikramajit was raised to the rank of 5,000, §. ‘Abdu- 
r-rahman was sent with him in order once more to punish Bir Singh 
Deo Bandila. Rajah Raj Singh, Rajah Parhar and others were 
appointed to assist the Rajah. Rahmat K., fanjdar, received the rank 
of 300, Rajah Raj Singh received the rank of 3,500 zat and 3,000 827 
horse, a drum, and a shawl. Tardi Beg K. had been degraded on 
account of misbehaviour. He was now treated with favour and 
received the rank of 2,000 z@ and 500 horse and so was raised 
from the dust of failure. 

One of the occurrences was the marriage of Prince Daniel with 

the daughter of ‘Adil K. of Bijapir. When the latter petitioned 
that his daughter might enter the prince’s harem, his request was 
granted, and on 29th Isfandarmaz of the 45th year Mir Jamalu-d- 
din Husain was sent off with the arrangements for the betrothal. 
When he came to Bijapir, ‘Adil K. treated him with great respect 
and after three years and some months sent him away with many 
excuses and much cordiality. He also sent off his daughter and sent 
M. Mastafa K. with her as her Vakil. When the Khan-khanan heard 
of her near arrival he sent his son Irij with 5,000 horse to meet her: 

He met her at the distance of several stages and brought her to 
Ahmadnagar. Mir Jamalu-d-din Husain hastened off from there and 
waited upon the prince in Burhanpir. In wosOkds 6s) with the 
agreement with ‘Adil K. he brought the prince to Almadnagar. 





himself. He gives the date as 26th 
ir i i-hajja 1013 = May 1605. 

tter extract, Jahangir ascribes Zi-hajja 3 

th to grief at the evil be- 8 The Iqbalnama says “ten.” 

of her son and brothers to © i.e, he was called Sadiq K. 
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The Khan-khanan accompanied him. On 9th Tir the marriage-feast 
took place, and the lady was made over in a suitable manner to the 
prince’s harem. At the same time Mustafa K. received leave to 
return, and the prince went to Burhanpar with the intention of 
coming to court. But excessive drinking withheld him from this 
privilege. When H.M, became again aware that the prince’s weak- 
ness of body was increasing from constant drinking, and that he 
was in a very bad state, he sent a lady, in whose ' bosom the prince 
had been born and grown up, and who was not afraid to speak strongly, 
and entrusted her with many messages of advice. He also ordered 
that by every possible means the prince should be brought to him. 
A report was received from Rajah Man Singh to the effect that 
his mind was’at ease about the settlement of Bengal, and that he 
would spend the rainy season—when marching was impossible—in 
Nazirpir which was a choice spot and centrically situated in Bengal. 
828 One of the events was the chastisement of Hasan the son of 
— Shahrukh M., and the fight of the Persians with Shah Beg K. It 
has been mentioned that that wicked one fled from before Shah Beg 
K. to Haqearan. At this time news came that Shah Beg K. wished 
to pursue him. When he learnt that the zamindars of the garmsir 
hortsighted manner joined with the Qizilbashes and seized 
of Bast, he considered it indispensable to put down this 
hdrew from the presence of Hasan for a time 
Qandahar. Hasan in league with ‘Ali K., who, 
the ruler of Persia, was governor Nikdar and 
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spite of his weakness mace grea ’ 
ac ‘eat efforts d after some time reached 
f any f m 


When H.M. learnt that Prince Danie 
excessive drinking, and that he w 
and that, though the chaste 1 


to bring him to court, shame 
sent 8. ‘Abn-I-khair to bring } 


] was in a bad state from 
as becoming weaker day by day 
ady who had been sent exerted hevielt 
Prevented the prince from coming, he 
um to court by every possible means, 
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shooting forth, and the above-mentioned tyranny was practised on 
them. The gracious and merciful Khaqan was grieved on hearing 
of this atrocity and said: “We during the time of our rule have 
not tried to hurt an ant, and are not willing that a (dead) sheep 










CHAPTER CLIII a... should be flayed '\—though that may appear to be no offence. How 
: : has our hononred son had the courage to do such things ? and how 
ie at PORTUNE ROR ATLLAET DTH has he ventured to spoil what has been built up by God?” Inas- 





TURNI much as world-rule does not harmonise with self-will, presumption, 
tyranny and immoderation, his holy heart was deeply displeased by 
these deeds and other wickednesses, and he thought of going hunt- 


ing as far as Allahabad and of exercising justice. If the prince 


When Prince Sul 
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ae eeee Ae t the heart of thai pre for from his slumbers. Accordingly he gave orders for the starting 
; of his advance-camp, and fixed the halting place at three kos from 
Fathpir, on the bank of the Jumna. The gold-embroidered tents 
were pitched, and on the night of Monday, 11th Shahriyir, 21st 
‘Ys s right August, 1604, that river of Divine wisdom, that ocean of knowledge, 
Se ae : ’ embarked in an auspicious hour on the boat, and sate in the ship of 
the Divine aid and protection. ‘The sails were set and the anchor of 
purpose was raised. When he had gone a little way as there was 
little water the boat stuck in the sand. Nay, nay, the boat could = 
not support the weight of the Caliphate and put its head on the groun| . 830 ‘ 
Though the boatmen tried to move it, they could not succeed. 
‘They could not bring it from there into deep water. Of nec By 
ne spent the night on the river. At sun-rise the officers and other 

; | a andees arrived in their boats and paid their cts. ‘Tho 
ges NS ; he ~ wakened heart of the world’s lord percei 
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Drparrore or roe Revinve or Fortune ror ALLAHABAD, AND THE 
TURNING BACK AT THE Firsv Sacre. 


¥ a When Prince Sultan Selim came to Allahaibid, he, from bad | 

companionship, love of flattery, self-indulgence, presumption and 
harshness, took to disobedience, and made many improper acts his 
glory. Whenever his improprieties were reported to H.M. he issued 
injunctions of guidance. At this time it was reported by truthful 
and disinterested persons that the heart of that cypress of fortune’s 
stream had become excessively addicted to wine. He did not keep 
his lips from the wine-cup for a moment. When he got habituated 
to wine, he drank more, but the intoxication was less, and so he 
Here a verse came to memory, and it is right to 















su 





Verse. 
cast the heart’s! core into the limpid tears . 
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ee forth, and the above-mentioned tyranny was practised on 

ens The gracious and merciful Khaqin was grieved on hearing 
of this atrocity and said: “We during the time of our rule have 
not tried to hurt an ant, and are not willing that a (dead) sheep 
should be flayed ‘though that may appear to be no offence. How 
has our honoured son had the courage to do such things? and how 
has he ventured to spoil what has been built up by God?” Inas- 
much as world-rule does not harmonise with self-will, presumption, 
tyranny and immoderation, his holy heart was deeply displeased by 
these deeds and other wickednesses, and he thought of going hunt- 
ing as far as Allahabad and of exercising justice. If the prince 
should cast away arrogance and receive the retinue of fortune he 
would pardon his offences and bring him to court in his train, If 
he cherished evil thonghts, he would punish him, and awaken him 
from his slambers. Accordingly he gave orders for the starting 
of his advance-camp, and fixed the halting place at three kos from 
Fathpir, on the bank of the Jumna. The gold-embroidered tents 
were pitched, and on the night of Monday, 11th Shahriyir, 21st 
August, 1604, that river of Divine wisdom, that ocean of knowledge, 
embarked in an auspicious hour on the boat, and sate in the ship of 
the Divine aid and protection. The sails were set and the anchor of 
purpose was raised. When he had gone a little way as there was 
little water the boat stuck in the sand. Nay, nay, the boat could 
not support the weight of the Caliphate and put its head on the ground. 
Though the boatmen tried to move it, they could not succeed. 
They could not bring it from there into deep water. Of necessity 
he spent the night on the river. At sun-rise the officers and other 
grandees arrived in their boats and paid their respects. Though 
the awakened heart of the world’s lord perceived the truth of the 
matter and inferred from the boat’s remaining in its place that his 
desire (to make the expedition) was unfitting, yet inasmuch as it is 
not right for a sovereign to turn back without some great cause, 








the unfortunate men were going to 
join Prince Daniel. Akbar's full 


meant the flaying of a sheep 
remark, as shown in I.0, MS. 260 


that had already been slaughtered. 

he horrible story is true for it is told 
fahangir’s panegyrist M'utamid 
Khati K. Tt appears that 
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that the third man was nearly: 
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he alighted at his camp, having still the resolution. Next day it 
rained, and it continued to rain heavily for three days. On account 
of the rain and high wind no one had a tent except the royal enclo- 
sure and some adyance tents of a few intimate servants. The 
F soldiers and the other men of the camp were in much distress. Sud- 
ena denly news came of the illness of Miriam Makani. As she did not 
approve of the expedition, H.M. did not believe in her illness. He 
thought her illness was feigned and did not contemplate returning. 
Till heart-striking news came, and trustworthy! persons reported 
that she was seriously ill and that the physicians had given up using 
medicines. Of necessity the loving sovereign gave up the journey 
and hastened to the capital to see his mother. She who had made 
yeady for the last journey had applied her heart to God, and closed 
her lips to speech. He spoke to her several times but got no reply. 
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illness was real, and that he return- 
| ed on hearing his report. 
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CHAPTER CLIV. 
Tae Dearn or Mrrtam-Maxant, ere. 


On Monday, 19th Shahriyair, Divine month, 29th Angust, 1604, 
the Queen of the Age shrouded her face in the veil of non-existence, 
and found repose in the sacred privy-chamber. Mankind lamented, 
and there was a daily-market of weeping. High and low lost self- 
control, and became impatient and restless. There was general 
regret, and tears flowed from the eyes. ‘The inmates of the harem 
and the servants tore their hair and sent up cries to heaven. Who 
shall describe the grief of H.M. He shaved ' his hair, moustaches, 881 
etc. and cast off his turban and donned the garb of woe. He was 
the first to bear the body on his shoulder, and then the grandees 
conveyed it in turn. The cortege proceeded to Delhi. 


Verse. 


When H.M. had accompanied it some distance, he returned to 
the palace. At the end of the day, at the time of dismissing the 
guards, he came out with the same manner and dress and stood for a 
moment. ‘The servants were astonished on seeing his tranquillity. 
He said to 8. Farid Bakhshi Beg: “ As to-morrow is the Dusserah, 
tell the servants to leave off their mourning dress.” Next day he 
sate in the private and public window (jharoka), and received the 
salutations of those who were waiting there. Finetcw gold-embroi- 
dered shawl was presented to the Khan Azim. Similarly, gold-em- 











ara Beg mentions in his Me- in eleven prahars—about 24 hours. 


when he cam id read 1013 in the 

he came to court he Perhaps we should read , 

Akbar and his courtiers Zabdatu-t-tawarth, Tf the death: 
was in 1012, then it occurred in 1603. 


Beale gives 20th August, 1608 asthe — 
date. Blizabeth, Queen of England, 
had died in March of that year. 
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pbroidered shawls were presented to all the servants from the rank 
of 5,000 to 1,000, to those from 900 to 500, dopatta Gujrati shawls 
were given, to those from 400 to 100 embroidered (kaldbatin) shawls 
were given, and to the ranks below this, plain shawls were given. 
To the conspicuous Ahadis handkerchiefs (mandil)' were given. 
The body was conveyed to Delhi in the period of eleven watches, 
and laid in the tomb of H.M. Jinnat Ashiyani. A son was born to 
Prince Daniel by the mother of Tahmiras. They asked H.M. what 
his name should be, aud he replied, “ Baisanghar.” A report came 
from Abi-l-khair to the effect that Prince Daniel had sent off his 
adyance-camp with the intention of coming to court. Apparently it 
was his advance-camp to the kingdom of annihilation! On 3rd 
Aban the solar weighment took place. H.M. was weighed against 
twelve articles, and the skirt of the hopes of the needy was filled. 
‘As the son of Mir Sadr ® M‘uammii (riddle maker) was spending his 
days in folly, he was expelled from the empire. Rajah Siraj Singh 
confined that wicked one and took him to Pattan-Gujrat, and Mar- 
taza Quli the governor there sent him to one of the seaports, and 
had his boat put out to sea (7). Dost Muhammad, one of the con- 
fidential servants of the Prince-Royal, took refuge at the sacred 
threshold. He had been bail for Khwajah ‘Abdullah and when the 
latter came to court, Dost Muhammad pretended that he would 
bring him back and thereby took protection from the wrath of the 
prince. 

One of the occurrences was the coming of *A‘badi Khwajah 
the son of the Khwajah Kilan Jiibari from Taran. When Baqi K. 
behaved improperly to the officers and army-leaders, and exerted him- 
self to trouble the grandees, all resolved upon putting him to death, 
and to put ‘Abadi Khwajah on the throne in his place. With this idea 
they sent one named Bihbid to kill Baqi K. That coward got his 





1 





1 Perhaps this is the same word 
as mantle, 

2 Sointext, but should be Haidar, 
asin Iqbalnama. 1.0. MS, 260 gives 
the name of the son, viz. Mir Sanjar. 
He was a poet. See for accounts of 
him and his father B. 593 and 595 
and n. 8. According to the M‘aagir 


| Rahimi Akbar imprisoned him and 


afterwards he went to Bijapir. He 
died in 1021 (1612). He was from 
Kashan. 

8 According to Chalmers he was 
Baqi's K.’s son-in-law, and the 
Tqbalnama also seems to say so, and 
so does 1.0, MS, 260, 
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oppor ity > day ¢ 7 i 
pportunity one day and wanted to draw his dagger from his armpit 


to attack the Khan. But ont of awe he became dunibfounded,! 
, 


and an attendant informed the Khan and at a sion from him 
arrested Bihbid. On being harshly treated he douieere that he 
was Bonn under instructions from Isham Lidar 2 (?) and his sons, 
but met his courage had failed him. He revealed the purpose of 
the officers. Baqi K. executed the sons of Isham Lidar, and ex- 
pelled Isham and ‘Abadi from the country. The Khwajah made a 
pilgrimage to the K‘aaba his pretext and came to the court witiel 
protected strangers, and rubbed his face on the holy threshold— 
which was the K‘aaba of his purpose. H.M. gave him a robe of 
honour and a present of Rs. 20,000. Takhta Beg Kabili’s good 
services were recognised, and he received the title of Khan. Rajah 
Siyam Singh, and Rajah Jagman Cohan were each distinguished 


above their fellows by receiving the rank of 1,000, The pargana 
of Bhangaon was given in fief to Rajah Jagman. 

One of the occurrences was the arrival ® of Prince Sultan Selim. 
When he heard of H.M.’s setting out for Allahabad, and of that 
purpose as being given up in consequence of the illness of Miriam- 
Makani, he made a desire to express his sympathy a reason for 
coming to court, and on Thursday, 4th Azar, Divine month, paid his 
respects and cast his head at the feet of his visible God, and true 
Qibla. H.M, embraced the rosebush of fortune. The prince pre- 
sented a diamond worth a lakh of rupis, 209 muhurs each weighing 
100 tolahs, 200 weighing 50, 4 weighing 25, and 3 weighing 20 
tolahs, and 200 elephants. Payinda Muhammad K., Makhgiis K. 
Khwajahgi Fath Ullah and other servants, who were with the prince 
did homage. ‘The presents of each were accepted. As H.M. was 
displeased at the ignorance, waywardness, presumption, and self-will 
and other evil acts of the prince, and as although he had many 
times out of toleration regarded his deeds as if they had not been 





1.0. MS. 260 says he put his 
hand several times to his armpit, and 
so was detected. 

2 ‘The word is marked doubtful, 
and Chalmers has Haghim, but the 
Iqbalnama has Isham. 1.0. MS. 260 
has Isham Bahadur and perhaps 


Lidar is onlya mistake for Baha- 
dur. 

8 1.0. MS. 260 says he left behind 
him at Allahabad Sharif who had 
been at the bottom of the murder of 
A.F. For Sharif, who was son of 
the court-painter, see B. 517. 
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833 committed, and what he heard as not heard, yet the prince had from 


bad companionship and self-indulgence not sought to please H.M., 

he determined at this time to give him a lesson by putting him in 

prison. In this way he would awake from the slumber of presump- 

tion, and seize the thread of enlightenment, and eye-salve would be 

applied to those purblind, inwardly bad men who could not clearly 

discern the Shahinshah’s Majesty. He therefore had the prince 

arrested and conveyed to the female apartments.! He first re- 
proached him, and after enumerating his transgressions gave him 

many censures. ‘The prince cast his eyes on the ground and 
answered with streaming eyes. Then an order was given to the 
servants to put the prince into a closet and to deprive him of wine. 
This was the hardest of punishments. ‘The prince grieved greatly 
and was much heart-broken. His sisters came and went and sym- 
pathised with and comforted him. They also represented the con- 
trition and repentance of the prince to H.M. After ten days H.M.’s 
innate kindness prevailed and an order was given for his release. 

By H.M.’s orders he went to his own house. H. M. wished that the 
“prince should remain there alone. But as he was especially hope- 
less about Prince Daniel, he stayed the retribution of his acts at this 
point, and allowed him his fiefs and his rank as before. 

< rape One of the occurrences was the flight of (Rajah) Basi the land- 
v of Mau. ara account of his dees and ae has 
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the neighbourhood o 
Singh the brother’s 
arrest Basa, 


f the palace, H.M, privately summoned Madha 
: son! of Rajah Man Singh and ordered him to 
; : That past master in craft read the signs of the times 
efore Madhi Singh arrived, and fled. 
sect laa sh received promotion. Some got appoint- 834 
aiwes a gua and some ae presents. The list is as follows : 
ia bei mansgab zat, 2,000 horse, and the gift of a flag 
ae a . mee of Bihar. (2) S, Farid Bakhshi, 
8 P zat and 2, iorse, a flag andadrum. He presented 
5 valuable pearls, 4 rubies and an elephant. (3) S. ‘Abdu-r- rahman 
he & special shawl, and the office of punishing the Bandilas, 
(4) Mir Abir Tarab the son of Ashraf K. received a mansab of 1 ,000 
zat and 500 horse, and his father's title, and the appointment of 
Jaujdar of Oudh. (5) S. Bayazid received a mangab of 1,000 zat and 
500 horse, and was allowed to keep the Allahabad appointment ® which 
the Prince-Royal had given to him. (6) Payinda K. got a mangab of 
3,500 zat and 2,000 horse. (7) Aminu-d-din K. was appointed to 
bring Sultan Daniel. (8) Muqim the Diwan-i-biyatat was in the room 
of Asaf K. raised to the lofty rank of Diwan and had the title of 
Wazir K. (9) M‘uiz was made Diwan-i-biyatat. (10) Kalyan Das 
the son of Rajah Todar Mal got a mangab of 1,000 zat and 500 
horse, and the charge of Fort Kalinjar. (11) Iftikhar Beg got an 
appointment of 1,000. (12) M. Wali one of 500. (13) S. Kabir one 
of 500. (14) Sadiq K. one of 1,500 zét. (15) Khwajah ‘Abdullah 
the charge of Kalpi. (16) Mir Shavis‘Amuli the charge of Bahraich. 
(17) Qazi ‘Izzat-Ullah one of 700, (18) Mir Sharif Kilabi one of 
1,000, (19) Hasan Beg Khaki was made diwan of Sarkar Jaun- 
pir. (20) ‘Abadi Khwajah got 1,000 zat and 500 horse. (21) Rajah 
Bikramajit Bahaduria and Rai Mukand his uncle and Mir Sharif 
the Makhdimzada each got a suitable mangas. 

As at this time it was reported to HM. that Bagi K. had 
deserted the rules of administration, and was oppressing the weak 
and injuring them in their property and honour, and that injustice 
was current in the country, he conceived the idea of punishing that 
oppressor and of making an expedition into his ancestral domains. 





remain in charge of the fort o 


1 ie was only a brother. Man 
Allahabad (1.0. MS. 260). 


Singh was his father’s adopted son. 
& That is, he was allowed to 


157 
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His sole idea was to rescue the inhabitants of those countries from 
the heat of the sun of oppression and to bring them into the shade of 
equity, and under the garb of world-conquest to worship God. As 
the Khan-khanan, Rajah Man Singh and Qulij K. the great officers 
of the State were not in attendance, he summoned each of them to 
come quickly and to deliberate profoundly about the expedition 
(isiq = yasaq) against ‘iran. Tnasmuch as the Khian-khinan was 
! leavened with 100,000 wiles and stratagems he represented ' that 
] the affairs of the Deccan were very important and that he therefore 
chose to remain where he was. Thus he sought remoteness from 
i the blessing (of waiting upon Akbar). Rajah Man Singh came from 
835 Bengal and Quiij K. from Lahore, but the idea and the conquest 
were not carried out. ‘The juggler-sphere played another game ! 
One of the occurrences was the punishment of the ruler of 
5 Kashmir? As some of the Cak tribe who considered themselves to 
a be descended from the ruler of Kashmir and had an itching desire 
to rule and were stirring up strife there, Muhammad Quli set him 
self to put them down, and proceeded to punish the ruler of Kisht- 
___ war who was protecting them. When he came to the mountains of 






















 Kishtwar, hy sent ahead his son ‘Ali Quli with a few experienced 
‘The ruler of Kishtwar from foresight sent agents and 
mission and obedience. He took promises (of safe 
same and waited upon ‘Alt Quli, and brought animals of 
ute. He promised that he 
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ae ane off. ‘Muhammad Quli dug a trench 
iously waited, and used threats and pro- 
anaes to the rebels. Some made treaties and came to Muhammad 
Quli, but Aliya Cak, Husain Cak, Zaida, Jabbari and others pre- 
pared for battle. Muhammad Quii set ont against them. The rebels 
sheltered themselves behind rocks and made a strong fight, but 
were defeated, and the imperialists proceeded to their house and 
set them on fire. After thoroughly defeating them they returned. 
Next day Payinda Beg the brother’s son of Muhammad Quli 
attacked them with fresh men and reduced them to’ extremitpe 
Zaidi came in and waited upon Payinda, and made protestations of 
service ; and sent his son with some animals of the chase to Mu- 
hammad Quli, and promised that he would not again stir up strife, 
and that he would not assist the rebels, Similarly, most of the 
886 zamindars submitted, and gave up their sons as hostages. Muham- 
mad Quli Beg returned victorious to the city. 
Mir Jamalu-d-din Husain Anji arrived from the Deccan and 
did homage. Mir Muhammad M‘asim Bhakkari—who had gone 
on an embassy to Shah ‘Abbas—returned and produced a letter from 
the ruler of Persia, and one which the Shah’s aunt had written to 
Miriam-Makani.' 





| L.O. MS. 269 states at the end | Singh in order that he might by its 
of this chapter that the pargana of | vevennes provide for the mainten- 
Caund was assigned to Rajah Man | ‘ance of the fort of Rohtas. 


Nn 
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Man Singh, obtained a mangab of 7,000! zat and 500 horse. Mir 
Jamalu-d-din Husain presented some jewels and other things from 


the Deccan, and they were all accepted. Husain Qultj produced 
20 horses as peshkash. Ram Das Kachwaha received a mansab of 
2,000 zat and 200 horse. Salhadi got one of 700 zat and 400 horse- 
Saiyid Ahmad Qadiri got one of 450 horse. Aminu-d-din one of 500, 
and 150 horse. Hakim Mozaffar 1,200 horse. 


GINNING OF 





Ni 1 §> in text, but must beamistake | reading of mansab in the original 

sae than for 1,000. It is clear from the Iq- ic. Iqbalnama. 

13, 11th I : z 4 

eee ee ct ae 5 balnama the haff in text is a mis- 
or ; 










decorate 
pleasure rem: 


tion (sharf), and 1 





ngh 1,000 2a 





k Bahadur 500 © 





at Singh 1,600 


During this f 




















CHAPTER CLVI. 
Deara or Prince Danie. 


That wine-bibber did not hearken to the counsels of the Shah- 4 
inshah, and however much H.M. restrained him from such fatal 
doings, he, inasmuch as he had formed the habit, sacrificed himself 
to wine, and listened not to advice. As H.M. had appointed 

3 undaunted guardians who took care that he should not be given 
wine, he plotted with his private servants and went off on the 
pretext of hunting. Those ignorant friends put some wine into 
gun barrels and some into the entrails of cows and put it under ; 
their clothes and wrapped round their waists and in the field con- ' 
veyed it to that infatuated one. He put his foot upon his soul, and ; 


a 
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4 washed his hands of life, and boldly drank. He took no thought of $ * 
: ternal ruin, and gave not a glance at his youth and his own tT a 


ruction. : 2 | 
: Verse. 7 


hought of headache has the devotee of wine ? 
embers and especially his brain became en- 
pains and became very weak, and his 
rbess beoamaibenambed, and he 
; s. For forty 
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attached to Janin Begam, the danghter of the Khan-khanan. That 
excellent and faithful lady became inconsolable after this catas- 
trophe and wished to go to the other world with the prince. She 


did not get this boon, and submitting to the prohibitions and 838 


advices of others she remained in this abode of sorrow. But! she 
was consnmed with grief for the departure of the prince. She 
lived for many years but till her last breath, each day of her 
widowhood was the first day. ‘There were some wicked persons 
who secretly conveyed wine to the prince and who seeing their 
own good in his harm knowingly conspired to kill that drunkard. 
By the Kban-khanan’s orders they were imprisoned. ‘The first was 
Shamsi, the brother’s son of Khwajagi Fath Ullah, the second was 
Murshid,’ artilleryman, the third ‘Ali Beg Nadim, the fourth 
Mubarak Koknari, the fifth Shuja‘ the son of Ghitir Beg Kabuli. 
There were also three eunuchs and two barbers. Three days after- 
wards, the well-wishers of the prince—whose hearts were lacerated 
—killed the whole of that crew by sticks and stones, clods* and 
kicks. When the fatal news reached H.M,, owing to his perfect 
observance of the Divipe Will, there was no upset in his disposition. 
But who can estimate his grief ? 





1 The text calls her Khan-khanin | lovers to burn themselves on the 
Begam but her name really was | hands and breast, and Babur says his 
Janan Begam (the beloved lady). | father had such marks n‘al u dagh. 
The remark in the text about her last | (The passage does not occur raya 


| de Courteille or Erskine, but is in 
the Turki). See Vullers s.v. n‘al and 
digh. Janan is not mentioned in 
T.O. 260, nor does it give a list of 
Daniel's children. 

2 (if. Price's Jahangir 47, where it 
is said that it was Murshid Quit who 
brought the spirits in the barrel of a 
fowling piece. 

8 Kight but Iqbalnama has fists, 
musht, and this is right. See LO, 
260 which adds the picturesque touch 
that the beating took place at the 
instance of Daniel’s wives. 


breath shows, if proof were needed, 
that Muhammad Salih or Inayat 
Ullah wrote after the Iqbalnama for | 
in the latter, she is mentioned as _ 
still living. The Iqbalnama says 
that she was burnt from head to foot 
with the scars of separation and that 
she always wore cotton, and the text 
evidently copying from this, says 
apparently, that she burnt herself 
from head to foot with sears. I donot 
know if this is metaphorical or if it 
means that she really burnt marks 
on her body, Probably the latter is 
meant for it was a practice with 


- 
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The presents of Qutb-ul-mulk, the ruler of Golconda, consisting of 

30 elephants with gold and silver equipments and other ornamented 
instruments and the raveties of that country were produced before 
him. Qulij K. had sent 20 horses from Lahore, and they were 
shown to H.M, Hashim K. presented four elephants. An cle- 
phant was presented to ‘Abadi Khwajah. From the report of 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah Safdar K. it appeared that as Bir Singh Deo 
had thrown poisonous plants, ete. (zahrygiya, aconite ?) into the 
wells near Ondcha, many men had died of fever in the course of a 
few days. He could not remain there and so he had left the fort 
and the buildings! that had been erected and gone elsewhere. That 
great officer, Rajah Min Singh, arrived from Bengal and did homage. 
He tendered 1,000 muhurs and Rs. 12,000 as a present. Niran 
Qulij and others who had accompanied the Rajah did homage. 
Yisuf, the son of Husain K. (‘l'ukriya) received the distinguished 
mangab of 2,000 zat and 800 horse. The graciousness of H.M. 
desired to show incalculable kindness to the Prince-Royal. With 
this view he, without informing any one, entered a boat and went to 
the prince’s quarters. ‘The prince received him with the step of 
devotion and made the dust of H.M.’s feet his eyesalve, and opened 
his lips in thanksgiving. After one pahar H.M. returned to his 
ajah Man Singh brought numerous elephants from Bengal. 

uli received a mangab ol 1,000 zat and 500 horse. 
The npir was 
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under the veil of non-existence. On the 16th, the province of Bihar 
was assigned to Khan A‘zim M. Koka, and on the same day Prince 
Sultan Khugri received a mansab of 10,000,! a drum and a tuman-togh 
(standard), Rajah Man Singh received a mansab of 7,000 zat and 
6,000 horse, and the charge of the guardianship of Prince Sultan 
Khusra. The mangab of Maha Singh, the grandson of Rajah Man 
Singh, was fixed at 2,000 zat and 300 horse. An order was given 
that the diwdns should manage the affairs of the kingdom in accord- 
ance with the advice of Prince Sultan Selim, and that his seal should 
be affixed to the grants of the officer’s mangad. On 14th Mihr, Divine 
month, S‘aid K. did homage along with his son and also Abu-l-qasim 
Namakin.’ M. Ghazi, the son of M. Jani Tarkhan, came from Tatta 
and did homage. He offered choice presents. On the 18th M. 
Ghazi and Abu-l-baqa Uzbeg were each presented with a jewel and 
‘Abdi Khwajah received a dagger.® 








t Text has 2,000 but Iqbalnama has Shahbruky from the list of those who 
10,000, and this is likely right, for received honours. 1.0. MS. 260 says 
Khusrii was a mangabdar of 5,000 in he received a mangab of 7,000, and 
A.F.’s life-time. 5,500 horse. It also says that Hamza 

@ The text wrongly makes Aba-l Beg, mentioned at p. 836 as getting a 
qasim his son. S‘aid K.’s son was mansab of 1,000, received one of 
S‘aad Ullah. See M'‘aagir III. 346 1,500. According to 1.0. MS. 260 it 
and 1.0. MS. 260 which gives the was a dagger that Abi-ul-baqa got, 
son’s name. and this is probably correct. 

8 The text omits the name of M. 
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Of the last events and of the final catastrophe, namely the soul- 
piercing, sense-destroying, heart-rending occurrence of the passing 
of the empire-adorning Khaqin, and of the march of the caravan- 
leader of Truth’s highway from this perishable caravansarai to the 
Holy world and to the everlasting kingdom. 

In the beginning of winter, when the air was cold, and the con- 
stitution became torpid. 
. Verse. 
| J From the cold blasts of Mihrgan (autumn) 
wi The life of the garden congealed, 

-___ Recuperative powers remained imbedded, 
840 There was no start of vegetation, 

The rose was bared of her silken kerchief, 
Ba oy ‘The hearts of the trees were congealed, 
: 7 sya 2 aaa Sot was congealed into olay cia 













ae 


green the e glory of the jasmine faded 
y ae the face of the moon is eclipsed, 
) S08 new and suet aes up, 















Rei 
al mee sort Maye cense chiding, and the palse will remain calm. 
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moment dark, and the constellation of fortune, the centre of the 
world’s light, which, contrary to the fixed stars and the planets, 
bestowed its rays night and day, suddenly became extinguished. 
The sound of the drum of dominion which for years had filled the 
spheres with joy, at once ceased. The notes of the flute of joy, on 
hearing which Venus used to dance with joy during the night-time, 
altogether died away. 

The account of this liver-burning, heart-melting catastrophe, 
which is another name for the grief of time and the terrene, and the 
despair of men and animals, is as follows. On 12th Mihr, Divine 
month, 22nd September, 1605, a change occurred in the holy consti - 
tution which had given equability to thousands of winters and springs. 
A great mistake was committed by Hakim ‘Alt in spite of his preten- 
sions to medical knowledge. His ignorance was clearly manifested: 
For eight days he used no remedy. The weakness became great and 
the illness became powerful. ‘The disease became a bloody flux, and 
there was a great illness. At this time the foolish physician thought 
of applying remedies! But from want of knowledge, every medicine 
which he used to check the disease, assisted it. He had shown simi. 
lar slackness in the treatment of that learned one of the age, Shah 
Fath Ullah Shirazi. In these days H.M. said to him on one occa- 
sion by way of reproof, “ We raised you from the position of a der- 
vish to lofty rank though you had not performed any service, with 
the idea that one day you would be of use to us. In the aime) the op- 
posite has appeared.” ‘Thereupon he remembered that wise man of 
the age, Hakim Abu-l- fath Gilani and the Galen of the time, Hakim 
Misri, and lamented over the deaths! of those two famons hakims. 
The following lines apply to the condition of H.M. at this time. 


Verse. 


id the druggist close his shop, eae ‘ : e = 
tried his ‘drugs a thousand times, stan 
move the | doctor’s forefinger that the sick man. 













bs antonio ‘occasion | the eourt- ; -augary ‘hat “Akbar would never be 


jers drew from the deaths of two — 
famous physicians the: comforting 
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The antidotes do the work of poisons 
Methinks the asp thereof has got 6% life 

If it is a star’s disk break it into clay, : 

If it is prophets’ balm fling it into the dustbin. 


- The treataient of that physician produced no effect. The debi- 
ity gradually increased, and matters became critical. In h 
state of things that lord of the spiritual and temporal venta ice ‘ 
every day with perfect composure at the Darsan ' and xbaey 16a ii 
salutations (kornish) of his subjects. ‘l'hose waiting in ex : " ‘ 
at the gate of the Caliphate gathered light from the ee 
a Coen ene When the pangs of weakness seized upon his 
lenta and bodily powers, he spent several days in bed. Ont 
Scie is ne = physician became confounded at his cnt, 
withdrew his hand from applyin i i 
afraid of the monarch’s wrath or 18 foe ee a“ “ ia 
who ayer showing great impatience. He withdrew from 1M as 
wash a state of extreme weakness, and put himself unde th ie 
tection of Shaikh Farid, the Mir Bakhshi. Bravo for he sy 
Rien of that Amir who applied himself to his protection ! oa 
e eve of Wednesday,® 4th Aban, 15th October, 1605, H.M, with 





iT, } | 
an oe SL eli ae | have administered any medicines for 
mt. wokah or eight days. H i 
“ia ys. He began treating Ak- 
Oe emperors used to show bar on the ninth day of the ei 
ae _ GE to the people, but and continued to do so for ten da: "4 
: ngzeb abolished the practice. At least, this is what MS. N 0 
The 19th day of the illness count- seems to say. oo 


ing from 1 i 
g from 12th Mihr and not the 19th The root of the confusion about 





day of any month. The physician 
did nothing for eight days, then he 
gave medicines for ten days and 
then he ran away. 

e 8 1.0. MS. 260 has Monday, 12th 
Aban equal to 20th Jamadu-al-awwal, 
as the date of the commencement of 
the illness, but Aban must be a mis- 
take for. Mihr which occurs in text. 
20th Jamadu-al-awwal, 1014, corres- 
ponds to 28rd September, 1605. The 
physician, Hakim ‘Ali, is said not to 


the day of Akbar’s death seems to be 
the Iqbalnama which, in my copy at 
least, begins by saying that Akba 

fell ill on 12th Aban. ‘Then it gives 
the date of death as Wednesday 
night, 12th Jamadu-al-akhir, 1014, 
corresponding to 4th Abin. Con- 
sequently the 12th Aban above men- 
tioned must be a mistake for 12th 
Mihr. Akbar died on a Tuesday 
eyening for that is what is meant by 
the night of Wednesday. 12th Jama- 


a 


4 
. 
t 
) 
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shade of his heavenly self from the heads of mortals, and 
ad out the shadow of his beneficence over the heads of the celes- 
The men of this world sate down in the dark days of failure, 


cals. 
d their long-cherished 


while the inhabitants of the other world attaine 


wishes. The report of this disaster caused lamentation in heaven 
and earth. ‘There was 4 daily-bazaar of consternation and terror, 
and sorrow and affliction became active. Darkness took possession 


of the earth, and the evening of sorrow fell upon mortals in the mid- 
The lightning of labour and sorrow struck 
The stone of violence and oppression 


arts of the sincere. Good God! What 


day of contentment. 
mankind’s harvest of joy. 
smote on the vases of the he 

He was pure 
What a jewel free 


a personality he was! from every stain and endowed 
with all perfections from every blemish and 
pure of every stain! Lofty prestige, a happy horoscope, an awakened 
,a daily increasing dominion, mount- 
a love of pleasantry, friend- 


a might 


fortune, complete auspiciousness 
sant friendship, 
a kingdom-bestowing liberality , 


cherishing, foe-destroying, 2 
a world-embracing majesty, & world-con- 


1 gravity together with the working 
luminated mind, a God- 
for knowledge, an 





ing victoriousness, ple 


that overthrew enemies, 
on, a firmness anc 
fty converse, an il 
snlightened soul, a taste 
yener of mysteri 
ogether in that sublime 


quering resoluti 
of conspicuous miracles, lo 
given understanding, nm ¢ 
s, and an oy 
}] these were gathered t 
nong the lords of insight. 


expounder of mysterie es, conquest over 

difficulties, ete., ete.— 

personality and created astonishment am 
Ve rse. 

The serutineers who counted all the perfections 

of the Imam of the Age, 


Gave him the title ie 
aes unique Akbar Shah, 


1 temporal lord, the 


He is the spiritual ant 
Who made the poor, 


du-al-akhir is equal to i 
1605, and was Akbar’s birthday 


nd Chalmers have 
but this is 
the 


Sth Octo- 


ber, 
1.0. MS. 260 4 
Azar instead of Aban, 
evidently 2 mistake caused by 
[qbalname giving 12th Aban as as 
beginning of the illness. 1,0. MS. 
260 says Akbar ¢ 


and seven hours o 


lords of fortune, 


lied after one par 
tthe night. Per- 


Sth Jamada-3-3an1. The 


ishta has le 
the work 


akmila-i-Akbarnama, 
which appears 2 the clo 
Bib. Ind. Akbarnama, does not men- 
Akbar’s illness and death 


se of the 


tion that 
were due toa gitation produced by @ 
Jat an elephant fight between 


quarre 4 
s of Jahangir and Khusra. 


the servant 
See Mlliot VI, 168. 
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eres ‘That elementary mould has gone, from whose 4 Payts: ae, 
The pure-hearted gathered eternal truths. 

On the morning of Wednesday, which deserved to be called the 
evening of evil and the black night of grief, the pure body, which 
had been cleansed and washed by the limpid waters of the Divine 
Mercy, was further bathed according to the custom of mortals, was 
placed on a bier and brought out from the fortress of Agra. The 
smoke of sorrow ascended from the people on beholding the unwel- 
come sight, and there was a storm of weeping. ‘Their hearts were 
deeply wounded, and burning sighs arose from every quarter, ete., ete. 


( Verses.) 

All the Amirs and nobles cast dust upon their heads and accom- 
panied the corpse, weeping and lamenting. The sacred garden 
| (Ranga Muqaddas) known as Bihishtabad was fixed upon as his rest- 
3 843 ing place and the earthly mould was committed to the earth. Mor- 
| -__ tals call residence in this inn of five days, Life, but who can comprehend 
___ the courts of eternity. For awakened spirits of this calibre the 

use of the word Death is a mistake. 


. 













ae Fe Ferse.' 
"They ne’er died nor will die those who are spiritual, 
Death is but a name in reference to them. 
g words give the date of H.M.’s death. Wa/at-i-Ak- 
Akbar oceurred,” or, “There was a mighty 





is 
















ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


P. 4, Notes wrongly numbered. In line 8 the note should be 


* and 5 to last line of 


2, No, 3 refers to Kaliniv, 4 to “ screens,’ 
poetry. 

P. 37,1,19. For Ali read Abi. 

P. 72, No, 1, for Hatch read Hata. Five lines from foot insert 2 
after Haji K., and also prefix to note n. For Annotations in, read 
Annotations on, and for Rai Kaapatar read Rai Kalapatar. 

P. 73, three lines from foot, no, 2 should be 1, No. 2 refers to 
last line, and 3 belongs to p. 74. 

P. 81, n. 2, second sentence belongs to p. 82 and refers to Shah 
Qandahari. 

P. 82, n. 1, belongs to p, 81. 

P. 87, 1. 17, Backoti read Bachgoti. 

P. 97, n. 4, should be 3, and 3 should be 4, and n. 3 is continued 
on p. 98. ’ 

P. 98,n. 1, refers to Chaginian. ‘The Pasha n. belongs to p. 97. 

P, 99, add to note about Selima’s age. “ The BYM. copy, Or. 
171, of Kamgar Husaini’s Jahingirnama, p. 72a, has a note stating 
that Selima was 76 at her death. See also B. M. MS. of T. Muham- 


madi, Or, 1824, p. 140, and note in A.S.B.J. for December, 1906, 


p. 509. nes 
P, 1083—Insert Sayid Mahmid Barha before Shah Quli. n. 1, 
for “ wooden ” read “ woollen.” 

P, 129, n. 2. See R.A.S.J. for 1905, pp. 131 and 364, and do, 


for 1909, p. 165. 
P, 130, 1. 9, for capre, read cup. 


P, 135, 1. 9, for Bahlal read Ghaug, do. n. for Ghans read 


& 
: J V . ab ie . " 
a 136, 1. 16, several MSS. read Mubariz, and this is right. 
P. 143, 1. 21, for Missron read summon. ; 
Pp onl 5, Shah Budagh K.’s name should be inserted i 
cae ~~ [204 n. 
Majniin. ee, 


P, 192, top line, for M, read Mir. 
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The numbers refer to the pages; n stands for “footnote.” 
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‘Abbas Sultan, s. Yar Muh, and hus- 

band Gulchahra B. 189 and n. 

‘Abdn-l-Baqi, Sadr, Maulana, 174. 

Do Bari, Khwaja, sent by Hu- 
mayoin as ambassador 
Kashghar, 37. 

Do. Latif of Qazwin, at court, 
35, freedom from bigotry, 
do. sent to advise Bairam, 
(152-53. 

Do. Majid, Khwaja, styled Asaf 
K. (No. I) and as Vizier 
receives charge Delhi, 169, 
sent Pannah against R. 

_ Ram Chand, 229, sent 
against Chunar, 231, de- 
_ feats Ram Chand and 

® azi K., 281, 282, takes 


lered send ib. 
369, 877, makes 


“ en oY ib 








Sarkar Chitor given to, 
476, 

‘Abdu-l-Matlab, s. Shah Budagh, 243, 
at Mairtha, 249, 390, 391, 
437. 

‘Abdu-n-Nabi, Shaikh, made Sadr, 
374, account of, do., intercedes 
for ‘Ali Quli, 378 and n. 1. 

‘Abdu-l-Qaddis Ganga, grand- 
father ‘Abdu-n-Nabj, 374 and n, 1. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahim, Mirza 


birth, 76, at Tal = 
167, taken Alea ad, 


Wasi, Akbar take 
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Indez. 


‘Abdullah K.Uzbeg, ruler Taran, 












state? 


sends embassy, 584. 

Do. K. Uzbeg, in charge 
Kalpi, 25, in battle 
against Hema, 48, with 
vanguard, 54, at Pant- 
pat, 61, styled Shuja‘at 
K. and appointed Kalpi, 
71, acts against ‘Ali 
Quli, 126, ~~ proceeds 
Malwa, 208, 211, returns 
Kalpi, 214, Akbar visits, 
228-29, appointed to 
take Malwa, 260, rebels, 
841, Akbav's message to, 
845, flies, 346, gives 
battle, 847, defeated, 350, 
joins Cingiz K., 351, be- 
comes a vagabond, 403. 

Do. s. Kh. Murad Beg of 

Qazwin, takes heads of 

‘Ali Quit and Bahadur 

to Agra and Delhi, 434. 

| Khwajas. a Zakariah, 


f Sao Akbar marries 
daughter of, 88, 167, 
b se 
























questions Akbar, 68, remarks 
on scanty materials for life 
of A., 122, reflections, 173, 
anecdote of A,, 225, conver- 
sations with A., 234, 354, ac- 
count of himself, 545 ef seq. 
receives titles, 561, address 
to, 575. 

Abu-l-Husain, or Pir Kharqani, 
writer, 451, 

Do. M*‘aali, misconduct and seizure 
of by Tolaq K.,27—29, releas- 
ed by Bairam, 152, account 
of and expedition against 
Kashmir, 158—55, second 
coming of, 808—11, sends 
the assassin Faulad, 314, 
misbehaviour at Kabul and 
execntion of, 8316—21], widow 
marries Kh. Hasan, 364-65. 

Do. M‘aali topchi, 292. 

Do. Muh. of Ghazni, Imam and 
astrologer, 11. 

Do. Qasim s. Kamran, taken by 
A. towards Delhi, 142, Bai- 
vam enquires for, 145. 

Do. Qasim, brother Qasim Mauji, 

__- Mankot fort entrusted to, 91. 
pct aedtonna a Alfarabius, 448 and 


retary, 129, writes to Pir 
Muh., 182, Akbar tells plans 
to, 141, Husain Quli made 
over to, 169, father-in-law’s 
name Baqi K. Baglani, 205, 
appointed Malwa expedi- 
tion, 208, defeats Baz Baha- 
dur, 218-214, gets Sarang- 
pir, 214, interview with 
Akbar, 219, evil designs, 
220, spirits away two wo- 
men, 221, comes court, 235, 
kills Shamsu-d-din and is 
slain, 268—275, body sent 
Delhi, 274. 

Adham K.s, Mulla Kitabdar, injured 
by elephant, 542. 

Adhar Kayath, serv. Durgavati, 
326, 328. 330. 

‘Adil K. s. Shah Muh Qandahari, 
208, at siege Chitor, 466, dies of 
wounds from tiger, 488. 

Afzal K., see Sultan ‘Ali. 

Agra, in charge Iskandar Uzbeg, 
25, A. visits, 117, description of, 
118, A. leaves, 141, A. comes to, 
187, his adventure near, 225, do., 
2538, founding of fort, 872-78, A. 
visits, 437. 

Ahmad Beg, prisoner at Guanacar 

battle, 172, killed, 310-11. 
Do. Junaid, Maulana, intro- 
duced to A., 195. 

Ahi-i-haram, title of page. 386 and 
n. 2. 

Aimags, tribe, 190. 

‘Ainu-l-Mulk, Hakim, treats A.'s 
wound, 318, brings Rajah of 
“Ali, 849, brings Cingiz's presents, 
351, makes agreement with Cing- 
iz, 408, represents virtues of S. 
‘Selim of Sikri, 603. 

‘Aissar Das Chohin, daring of, 473. 

‘Ajmere, visited by A., 248, besieged, 


“Y 





Akbar, em peror, s. 
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304, stages from Agra, 510, A. 
visits, 516, 530. Prince Daniel 
born at, 542. 

Humayin, 
author's enlogy of, 2, accession, 5, 
horoscope, 10—14, chronograms of 
accession, 14, Divine Era, 15, 18, 
firman on subject, 19—24, makes 
over administration to Bairam, 
9 and 26, marches against Hema, 
50, victory over, and refusal to slay 
him, 65, 66, drew picture of Hema, 
67, marches against Sikandar 
Sar, 75, arrival of mother from 
Kabul, 88, deaths of two sisters, 
86, marries ‘Abdullah’s d., 88, takes 
Mankot, 89, proceeds Lahore, 91, 
riding adventure, 92-3, marries 
Selima Sultan to Bairam, 97-8 and 
n. 1, visits father’s corpse at 
Sirhind, 102, goes Delhi, 104, love 
for elephants, 111, goes Agra, 117, 
interviews Muh. Ghang, 134, Bai- 
ram's misbehaviour, 188, A. styled 
him Khan Baba, 140, leaves Agra 
on pretext of hunting, 141, letter 
to Bairam, 161, Shamsu-d-din 
sent to suppress Bairam, 168, 
Bairam forgiven, 181, gives sister 
in marriage to Sharifu-d-din, 
197, sends expedition Kashmir 
which fails, 199, illness, 205, 
marches Malwa, 217, marches 
Hastern provinces, 227, elephant- 
adventure, 282, visits Ajmir and 
marries Bihari Mal’s d., 240—43, 
fight at Paronkh, 251, Shah Tah- 
miasp’s letter to, 2683—67, Adham 
K.’s punishment, 268, employs 
Ltimad, 276, Tan Sen comes 
court, 279, hunting, 294, pilgrim- 
tax abolished, 295, attempted 
assassination of A,, 318, story 
about dog, 814, punishes his uncle 
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Kh. M‘nagzam, 334, elephant- 
hunts, 342, 368, 371, marries d, 
Miran Mubarik Shab, 351-52, birth 
and death of twin-sons, 856-57, 
marches against ‘Ali Quli K. 
Zaman and Bahadur, 878, visits 
Chunar, and hunts elephants, 393, 
rapid march of, 394, pays attention 
to revenue-matters, +402, regula- 
tions about grades of soldiers, 
408, night-polo, 4065, expedition 
against M. Hakim, 411, hunting, 
416, swims the Ravi, 419, Hindu 
fight at Thaneswar, 422, defeat and 
deaths of ‘Ali Quli and Bahadur, 
496, etc., has rebels trampled under 
elephants, 486, entertained by 
Shuja‘at, ie. Muqim, 487, referen- 
ces to A, in Paizi’s poem, 452, 
siege of Chitor, 464, ete., tiger- 
hunt, 482, removes Atka clan from 
Panjab, 486-87, takes Ranthan- 
bhor, 495, takes Kalinjar, 498, 
ambassador from Kajli, 499, 
)irth of Sultan Selim (Jahangir), 
502, releases prisoners as thanks- 
giving, 505, birth of d., vie, 
Shahzada Khanim, 509, walks 
from Agra to Ajmir, 510, birth 
of Shah Murad, 514, goes to 
Ajmir, 516, marries niece Kalyan 
Mal of Bikanir, 518, marries d. 
Rawal Har Rai of Jaisalmir, 518, 
519, visits shrine of Farid 
Shakarganj, 519, hunts wild 
asses, 522, worships at shrine, 
525-26, hunts chitas, 528, practises 
game of caupar, 534, Gujarat 
expedition, 586, punishes Baba 
Qaqshal, 538-39, hunting, 539. 
birth of Prince Daniel, 541-48, 
arrives Nagaur, 544, orders A. F, 
to write history. 
Akhsikiti, poet, 456 and n. 4, 
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Alaman M. s. Humayin and Haji 
B., 367. 

Alawal K. fanjdar, at Saktt, 254. 

Alaa-d-din Sultan, takes Chitor, 
475, 495. 

Ali, the Alt Rajpar of I. G. also 
knownas ‘Ali Mohan, Native State 
Central India, 349, and n. 

©Al7 Akbar, Mir, 214, 890 and 1. 
3. 

Do. Mub. Asp, officer of M. Hakim. 
284, 288, 359. 

‘Alt Quli Shaibani, Khan Zaman s. 
Haidar Sultan, holds, Sambal, 25, 
marches against Shadi K., 46, at 
Panipat, 61, 64, styled K. Zaman, 
71, defeats Afghans, 87, infatua- 
tion for Shaham Beg, 104, A. orders 
expedition against, 125, sorrows 
for Shaham's death, 129, victory 
over Afghans, 215, misconduct 227, 
submits, 229, defeats Fath K. Bat- 
ni, 388, rebels, 375, etc., submits, 
388, again rebels, 394, A. marches 
against, 426, defeat and death, 433, 
founder of Zamaniya, 478. 

* Ali Shukr, ancestor Bairam, 97 and 
n. 3, 98 1 

‘Aly Yar Beg Afshar, Persian 
general, defeats Bahadur, 88. 

Almanacs, Hindu, 20. 

Altamsh, division of army, 54. 

Do. Haji, ambassador of ‘Abdul- 
lah of Taran, 534. 

Alwar, Hemi’s family at, 71, A. 
staps at, 490. 

Aman Das s. Arjan Das, stlyed 
Sangram Sah, father-in-law Dur- 
gavati, 325, his misconduct, 326. 

« Ambar, Nagir Khwaja, 86. 


i Amin Diwana, 46, 150, flies, 151, 


brings ‘Abdu-r-Rahim to court, 
208, 376, made prisoner, 377. 384. 
390, flies to ‘Ali Qui, $20, 424. 


ee 








Amin K, Ghori, gets Jiinagarh and 
Sorath, i 
Aminn-d-din Mahmad Khwaja, of 
Herat, sent Pir Muh., 181, poled 
Khwaja Jahan, 145, sent by Baird 
to court, do. 149, 150, sent Bairam, 
179, left in Agra, 218 








3, 350, 378, 
sent to ‘Ali Quilt, 887, comes court 


with ‘A. Quli’s mother, 388, 394 


censured and sent Mecea, but for- 
given, 401, 402, 428, sent Agra 
496, ; 
Amir Khusrau, poet, 239, 458. 
Amir Marte 
court, 339 





a, theologian, comes 








8. 

Anaga, Maham, mother Adham K. 
sent to welcome ladies, 86, soothes 
Bairam, 92, promotes his marriage 

Salima B., 97, Adham’s 

marriage, 129, 141, 144, suggests 
Bahadur's appointment, 149, she 
real minister, 151, accused by Bai- 
ram, 159, styled Walida, 183 and n., 
marriage of elder son, 204 and ., 
message to Adham, 219, arrives 
Sarangpir, and kills two girls, 221, 
intrigues against Shamsu-d-din, 
231, Adham arrives court, 288, she 
takes harem Ajmir, 240, 248, grief 
and death, 274, 275, her Madrasa 
in Delhi, 318. 
Ananda Kur, leader of sect, killed, 
424, 

Anwar, poet, 455, and x. 

Apriip, elephant, 350. 

Aram Jan, prostitute, 127, 128. 

Arjan Das, father Aman D,, 325. 

Arzani, Hindu, identifies heads of : 
‘All Quif, 433. 

Asad Ullah, holds Zamaniya, 478. 

Asaf K. I, sery. ‘Abdu-l-Majrd. 

Ashraf K. title of Mir Munshi, 48 
(real name Mub. Asghar) im: 
prisoned, 52, returns court, 178, 
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rau Bairam, 179, sent to Mun‘im, 
270, to ‘Abdullah Uzheg, 845, 348, 
to Iskandar Beg, 376, a prisoner. 
do. in charge Jaunpir, 393, im: 
prisoned by Bahadur, 397, sent 
Rantanbhor, 484, returns Court 
486, sent Gujarat, 540. 





As wild, hunted by A., 522. 

Athgarha, 

251. 

Atka Khail, class, removed from 
Panjab, 486-87. 

Atka K., see Shamsu-d-din, 

‘Atta 


eight villages in Saktt, 








, Faridin, poet, 455 and n. 7. 

Awas, or Awan town Bijagarh, 256 
and n. 

Awaz K.s. Salim Shah, chosen king 
by Afghans, 388, joins imperins 
lists, 395. 

‘Azdu-d-daula, title Fath Ullah 
Shirazi, 17. 

‘Azim K., title Shamsu-d-din, 175, 
also title of ‘Aziz Koka, 

‘Aziz Koka, Shamsu-d-din refers to, 
184, with A., 348, 344, 348, at ring- 
hunt, 417. 

Azra, beloved of Wamiq, 573 and 
note. 

B 

Babai Qaqshal, accompanies ‘Abdu- 

1-Majid, 327, 387, in battle against 

‘Al7 Quli, 481, 484, his rudeness to 

Shahbaz’ K., and punishment, 638. 

Babai Zambir, with Bairam, 180, 
comes Agra with ‘Abdu-r-Rahim, 
208. 

Babar, emperor, 70, 72, marries 
daughter Gulbarg to Niaru-d-din, 
98 and n., 301, Sarv Qad, lady in 
Babar’s service, 385, life saved by 
Qasim Koka, 527. 

Babis, sent Kabul, 31, imprisoned 
by Abu-l-Fath, 288. 

Badakhshts, 359, 360. 


oe pinata 
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Badalgadha, Agra citadel, 117. 

Baday ani, 24 7, 1, ete. 

Badicand, Raja Nagarkot, 254, mis- 

conduct, 538, 
Bahabal K., defends Gwalior, 88 and 
n, 2, 118. 
Bahadur, ruler Bengal, 477. 
Do, K, s. Wazir K., 418, 419, 
484, 540. 
Do. K. brother ‘Ali Quli, waits 

on A., 81--84, sent Multan, 
94, accompanies Adham 
against Bhadauriyahs, 120, 
sent Malwa, 136, Bairam 
thinks of joining, 147, 
made vakil, 150, 151, kills 
Tilak, 155, 163, kills mes- 
senger, 175, does homage. 
229 376, 377, 384, 389. 
394, releases mother, 397, 
takes ‘Abdu-l-Majid pris- 
oner, 418, 419, 425, 427, 
opposes A., 431, seized 
and killed, 432-38. 

Do. Sultan of Gujarat, 325, 
Bahati-d-din, Majzab, killed, 495. 
Bahlal 8. elder brother Mub. Ghaus, 

account of, 185, his embankment, 
215, 
Bahraich, grave of Salar Mas‘aad, 

225. é 
Bairam K. Khan-khanan, s. Saif ‘Ali 

Beg, prime minister, 9, arrests 

‘Abdu-l-M‘aali, 28, promotes S. 

Gadai, 36, executes Tardi Beg, 

51, 52, 58, sends on troops, 54, 

arranges battle, 62, kills Hemi 

65, 66, 67, birth of son, 76, pro- 

cnres Bahadur'’s pardon, 81, opposes 

Avs marriage, 88, illness of, 91, 

marries Salima B., 97, his mother’s 

name Nagina Khanim, 100, n., visits 

Humaytin’s corpse, 102, favours 

‘Ali Quli 107, had punished Jalalu- 








d-din, 109, quarrel with Pir Muh., 
180, 181, 182, puts A.’s mahout to 
death, 18%, 140, hears of A.’s flight 
142, recognises position, 145, hesi- 
tations, 147, in Mewat, 187, A.’s 
letter to 161 Giinacar battle, 170, 
goes Siwaliks, 178, submits and is 
pardoned, 181, departs Mecca, 181, 
assassinated, 199—203. 
Bakhshi Bani B. A.’s 
married to [brahim of Badakhshin 


half-sister, 


and afterward to Sharafu-d-din, 
147 and n. 1. 

Rakht Biland, elephant, 889, 584, 

belonged to ‘AIT Quli, 399. 

Bakht Mal, Zamindar of Mau, 96. 

Balkh, 189. 

Bandha, fort, Ram Cand takes re- 

fuge in, 282. 
Bangali Mahal, Agra, 497. 
Bant, a balsam, 452 and n 5. 
Baqi K Baglani father-in-law Adham 
K,, 129, misbehaviour of, 142, d. 
married to Baqi Mub., 209. 
Do. Muh. elders. Maham Anaga, 
his marriage, 204-05, 384, in 
battle near Khairabad, 390-91. 

Do. Muh., ruler of Scinde and s. ‘Tsa 
Tarkhan, sends embassy, 412, 
413. 

Do. Qaqshal, imprisoned hy Abi-l- 
M‘aali, 319, opposes Badakhshis, 
359, letter sent to, 368. 

Baran, river, made boundary, 43, 

Sulaiman halts at, 360. 
Bata, ‘Ali Quit’s faujdar, 433. 
Bayazid, eldest s. Sulaiman Kararani, 
479, 
Do. Beg Biyat, his Memoirs, 89. 
n.1, 292 and nn, 1—5, 295 and 
mn. defends Hisar Piraiza against 
Aba-LM‘aali, 311, ‘accompanies 
Mun‘tm in boat, 886 and nm. 
Baz Bahadur s. Shujaat alias 


- 
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Sujawal, governor Malwa, 136, 
misconduct, 708, dissipations, 211, 
defeated, 213, defeated by Pir Muh., 
256, defeats Pir Muh, 268, in esate 
352, pardoned, 518. 






Beg Barlas M. ambassador of Sulai- 
man M., killed, 190-91. 

Beg Oghli, s. Mubarik K., 528 

Begams, to be brought from Kabul, 
31. 

Benares, A. visits, 393, offended with 
inhabitants, 435. 

Bhadauriyahs, tribe near Agra, 420. 

Bhagwan Das Rajah, 249, at Par- 
onkh, 254, 394, at Chitor, 472, re- 
ceives A., 





at ‘Ambar, 496, sent 
Jaisalmir to fetch d. Rawal Har 
Rai, 519 

Bhera, vill. 143 and n 

Bhil K., 88, see Bahabal. 

Bhils, tribe, 354. 

Bhiran, elephant, 355 

Bho} s. Sirjan Hara, 494. 

Bihari Mal, Rajah, at Narnaul, 36, 
bravery inpresses A., 70, d. married 
to A., 240, 242-43, Daniel made 
over to Raja’s wife. 

Bijaigarh, in Malwa, 256 and n. 2. 

Bijli K. adopted s. Bihar K., sold 
Kalinjar to Ram Chand, 499. 

Bikramajit Era, 20, 22. 

Biltichis of Multan, defeated by Ba- 
hadur, 194. 

Bipak Das Sakrwal, serv. Bhagwan 
Das, killed, 495. 

Bir Narayan, s. Durgavati, 326, 329, 
wounded, 330, killed, 331. 

Bir Singh Deo, grandfather Ram 
Cand of Pannah, 325. 

Birbar, Rajah, introduces s. Vizier 
of Rajah of Kajli (Cochin? ) 500, 
Husain Quli directed to give 
Nagarkot to, 588. 

Bistami, saint, 449 and n. 8. 


| 


u 

Blochmann, quoted 7 n. 448 and 
passim. 

Broach, taken by Mirzas, 486. 

Burj ‘Alt, sery. ‘Ali Quli, killed by 

Pir Muh. 107. 


Cc 


Caghatai K. represents loyalty of 
Bihari Mal, 240, introduces him 
to A., 242, 346, 349, 
Calma K. 126, styled Khan ‘Alam 
and present elephant-hunt, 
348, 347, 384, 390, 428, 466, 
wounded, 47. 
Do. K. foster-brother M. ‘Askari, 
put to death, 436. 
Cambay, in possession Itmad K., 
587. 
Camel-fights, A. interested in, 111, 
Camyari, Khizr K., defeated at, 74, 
Candar Sen, younger s. Rai Maldeo, 
defends fort Jodhpir, 3805, at 
court, 518. 
Carbagh, battle at, 292. 
Casma-i-Gazaran, 191 and x. 1, 192. 
Caupar, game of, 534. 
Cauragarha, fort in Garha-Katanga, 
324, 381, taken, 332. 
Chitor, expedition 
siege of, 464 et seq. 
Chronograms, 14, 208, 303, 806, n., 
357, 434, and 507, 529. 
Chanar fort, 231, A. visits, 393. 
Cingiz K., ‘Abdullah goes to, 361, is 
turned out, 408, Cingia joined by 
Mirzas, 463, defeats I'timid, 466, 
484, 485. 
Ciriis or Cheroos, tribe at Thanes- 
war, 424 and n. 
Citahs, hunting of, 509. 
Citr Najan (Citrange?), name of 
special citah, 689, 
Citirt, hill near Chitor, 470. 
Olasses of soldiers, 408. 


against, 41, 
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Conclusion of work, 544. 
Oal-i-Zardak, 190. 
Ciinar, see Chinar. 


D 


Dabar, A. halts at, 588. 
Dahmiri, or Narpir, in Kangra, 35, 
and 77. 
Daka, a dress, 174and n. 8, 185. 
Dalpat  s. Aman Das, husband 
Durgavati, 324, death, 326. 
Damad, son-in-law, but sometimes 
means brother-in-law, 163 and n. 
4, 
Damoh, city of R. Durgiivati, 327, 
328. 
Daniel, Prince, 311, birth of, 543. et 
seq., entrusted to Rant of Amber, 
548, horoscope of, do. 
Darbar K., Akbar’s reader, 343, 345, 
428, death, and burial beside A.’s 
dog, 496. 
Darvesh Beg Uzbeg, 159, imprisons 
Mogaffar ‘Ali, 167, Bairam’s letter 
to, 182, sent Kabul, 187. 
Dastam K. s. Bibi Najiba, 274 and 
n.2, 295, at Kh. M‘uazzam’s house, 
386, 428, at tiger-hunt, 483. 
Date of Accession, 5. 
Days, Persian, names of, 16. 
Deh Ghulaman, vill. Afghanistan, 
291. 
Deo Das, at Mairtha, 249-50. 
Deo Sultan, s. Darbar K., mad, 
imprisoned, 509. 

Deotit Macari, Alwar, resid. Hemi’s 
family, 71. 

Dhar, 345, 546, 

Dharm Cand, R. of Nagarkat, 35. 

Dikdar, pargana, 170: 

Dildar B. 98 n. 

Dilsankar, first elephant ridden by 
A., 115, given him by Humayun, 
do. 





Divine Era, establishment of, 15 ot 
seq. founded in 992 (1584) 17. 

Dongarpar, R. of, 186. 

Duodenary Cycle, 17. 

Durgavati, Rani 824 ef seq., heroic 
death of, 330. 


E 


Elephants, A.’s interest in, 111, 
adventure on one, 114, female 
elephant dies on loss of her mate, 
490. 

Era, Divine, founded 992 (1584), 17. 

Eras, A.’s Firman about, 19. 

Errata, end of volume. 

Etawah, given Bahadur, 151, 175, 
289 and n. 1, A. entertained, 487. 


F 


Faizi Shaikh Abu-l-Faiz, elder 
brother Abn-l-Fazl, quatrain by 
18 and n., verses by, 400, intro- 
duced A., 444—46, ode, 447—463, 
verse 544 and z., revises Akbar- 
nama, 559. 

Fakhr Jahan B. d. Aba Said, 37. 

Fakhru-d-din Shah, son-in-law Kam- 
ran, 346, 354, brings Shihabu-d-din 
Turkaman to court, 424, sent 
Gujarat, 540. 

Fakhru-n-nisa, d. Humaytn, marri- 
ed Abu-l-M‘aali, 318, married Kh. 
Hasan, 364. 

Famine in beginning reign in Delhi 
and Agra, 57, and n. 

Farazdaq, Arab poet, 458 and n. 

Farhat K., also called Mihtar Sakai, 
helped kill Adham K., 272, enter- 
tains A., 437. 

Farid Shakarganj, saint, 2839, A. 
visits shrine, 519, account of saint, 
520, ete. 

Farrukh Husain s. Khwaja Qasim. 
Hazara, friend Bahadur, 82. 





Farrukh Ghah Kabuli, ancestor 
Parid Shakarganj, 520. 

Fath Cak of Kashmir, 154, 198. 

Fath K. Batni or Patni, Afghan, 338, 
366, 380, 384. 

Fath Ullah Shirazi, arranges Divine 

Era, 17. 

habad, afterwards Fathpar, 
founded, 581 

Fathpiir, in Allahabad, 119, 297. 

Fathpir Sikri, 237, Prince Salim 
born at, 508, 510, S. Murad born 
at, 514, A, inhabits, 530, made a 
city, 530-31, 538, 

Fatima Bibi, Humayin's Urdu-Begi, 
335. 

Patti Afghan, governor Chinar, 
215, 231, 384, 399, 538. 

Fawn, escape of, 
226, 

Fazil Beg, blind brother Mun‘im, 
vakil Muh. Hakim, 284, 288, caught 
and killed, 289. 

Festivals, list of, 24. 

Firdiisi, poet, 454. 

Firmans, about Divine Era, 19, to 
Bairam, 148-49, do., 161. 












22, do. and jackal, 


G 


Gharibkhana, old name Landikhana 
or kotal, in Khaibar, 360 and n. 
Ghang Muh., saint and charlatan, 
183, 134, death, 185, Fattt’s re- 

quest about, 282 and n. 

Ghazi K. Cak, ruler Kashmir, 154, 
parentage, 198, defeats Qara B., 
199. 

Ghazi K. Tanar, A.’s officer. 91, 
Bairam incites to rebellion, 148, 
148, Muh. Sadiq sent to put down, 
157, had gone Pannah, 229, defeated 
by ‘Abdu-l-Majid and killed, 281, 
282. 

Ghiyagu-d-din ‘Alt of Qazwin, s. 
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‘Abdu-l-Latif, styled Naqib K., 35, 
at elephant-hunt, 343, to act for 
Lashkar K. 869, sent interview 
‘Ali Quli, 885, in boat with 
Mun‘im, $86, is bakhshi and ac- 
companies A. against ‘Ali Quli, 
427, sent Malwa, 485, 

Ghiyagn-l-Loghat, dictionary, me- 
morial distich, 19 n. 8. 

Ghorband, river, 286, district, 407. 

Gladwin F., quoted, 16 n, and 
passim. 

Gobind Das Kacwaha, serv. Aman 
Das, 826. 

Gonds, tribe, 328. 

Gujarat, conquest of, 536, etc. 

Gulbadan B. half-sister Humayin, 
40, to come India, 44, married 
Khizr K, 50 n., arrives Mankot, 
86, 813 n. and 385 n. 

Gulehahra B, sister Gulbadan, +40, 86, 
189 n., 197 n. 

Gulrukh or Gulrang B. sister Gulba- 
dan, mother Salima Sultan, 98 ». 

Ganacar, battle at, 170. 

Gwalior, fort, 88, surrendered, 118, 
K. M‘naggam imprisoned at, 887, 


H 


Habib ‘Ali K. appointed to take 
Gwalior, 118, sent to take Ranthan- 
bhor, 182, 188, sent Malwa, 208, 
waits on A., 222, abandons Malwa 
and is punished, 259. 

Habib Ullah, Mir, sent to forbid 
Bairam, 146. 

Hadi Kh. known as Khwaja Kilan 
son-in-law Muh. Quli Barlas, 415. 
Hafiz, omen taken from, 75, reference 

to in Paizt’s ode, 456. 

Hafig Habshi, reciter Humiayin, 
155 n. 

Haidar Beg, brother Haram B., put 
to death, 40, 41. 
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ee M., Babar’s cousin, 197. 

Haidar ‘Mub. it in charge Biana, 26, in 

* Delhi-battle against Hemi, 48, 

“sent with vanguard, 54, left at 

“Kabul, 187, 290, 292, 887, goes 
Gujarat, 540. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar, Khan-Khanan 
of Kabul, 289, put to death, 319. 
Haji B. wife Humaydn, arrives 

Mankot, 86, goes on pilgrimage, 
_ 866, returns 484, 512 n. 

Haji B, d. Muq‘im M. wife Qasim 
Koka, secondly, w. M. Hasan, 
thirdly, w. M. ‘Tsa, 526, 527. 

Haji K. slave Sher K., 36, in Alwar, 
71, defeats Rana Udai, 72 and n., 
102 goes Gujarat, 108, 201, n. 1. 
{aji Kh. Kashmiri, 154, 198. 

ji Muh. ‘Sistani, tortures ‘Ab- 
dullah Sultampiri, 78, at taking 
Gwalior, 118, sent against ‘Ali Quii, 
126, made vakil, 152, sent court 
ae sent by A. to 
ram, 179, reproached by Bai- 
, 349, ulaiman 





Hamza, Amir, name of romance, 

843-44. 

Hapa, brahman, complains to A., 252. 

Haram B., known as ‘Wali N‘iamat, 
d. Sultan Wais, w. Sulaiman, 
quarrel with husband, 39 and n. 
2, 40, 41, 194, 320, 822, 863, 407-8. 

Hasan and Husain, A.’s twin-children, 
857. 

Hasan ‘Ali Turkaman, 
Chinar, 232. 

Hasan, brother Shihabu-d-din, 290, 
410. 

Hasan Bachgoti, ‘Ali Quli defeats, 
87 and 216. 

Hasan of Mewat, 76. 

Hasan, Kh., known as Khwajazida 
Caghanian, 97, 98. 

Hasan K. Patni (Batani) y. brother 
Fath K., 888, 339, 366, governor 
Rohtis, $80, 384, 386. 

Hasan, Kh., husband Fakhru-n-nisa 
ad. Humayin, 359, 360, marriage, 
364, 365, 407, goes Balkh 409 and 
n. 2. 

aes K. Khazancht, sent to Baz B., 

$52, envoy Orissa, 981, 382, 466, 

brings Baz B. court, 518. 

“Haahim; ‘Uni brother Abn-l-M‘aali, 

n. 8, goes Patna, a9. 


in charge 


w~ 


Hindaun, Junaid’s fief, 420. 

Hisam S.’s tomb, Bairam buried 
near, 202. 

Hisar Firaiza, A. visits, 102, hunts 
at, 186, 311, A. encamps at, 529, 
Hisar Shadman, 189. 

Hissant, poet, 458 and n. 3. 

Horoscope, of Accession, 10-11, of 
Selim, 346-47, of Murad, 354, 355 
(of text ), horoscopes of Daniel, 


pp. 874, 


p- 


375 ( of text ) wrong, see 


543 n. 3 of translation. 


Houses, of horoscope, 11~13. 


Humayin f. A. 


marries elder d. 


Jamal K., 76, favoured S. Adam, 
95, betrothed Salima to Bairam, 
97, body taken Sirhind, 102, pru- 
mised Qandahar to Shah, 121, 
reverence for Muh. Ghaus, 185, 
styled Bairam Ataliq, 140, appears 
to Ibrahim of Badakhshin in 
dream, 193, forgives Kh M‘uagzam, 
334, remark about tiger-shooting, 
483, A. visits tomb, 489 and 518. 
Husain K. Tukriya, governor Lahore, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 









96, wounded, 172 and a. 
escorts Mahdi Qasim and 
returns, 415. 

Kh. of Merv, ode about 
Jahangir's birth, 507-08. 
Mub qarbegi ‘Abdullah Uz- 
beg, punished, 346. 

Quli Beg s. Wali B., after- 
wards Khan Jahan, sent 
with vanguard, 54, at Pani- 
pat, 68, sent to court, 157, 
158, mention of 183 and x. 


6, put in charge Adham, 


169, sends Bairam’s body 
‘Mashhad, 203, promoted, 


804, takes Jodhptr, 305, 
a 309, ravages Udaipar, 465, 
¥ governor Panjab and styl- 


ed Khan Jabsn, 486-87, 


Indew. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





Do. 


Husain 8. 


i 


introduces Sarjan Hara, 
495, receives A. at Lahore, 
529, assistance sent to, 588, 
found not related Kh. 
M‘nin, 511. 


Hyde, quoted, 16 n. 1. 


I 


Ibrahim, Adham, saint, 238. 


Badakhshi, Kh. Atgarha 
belonged to 252, and n. 
Husain M. s. Muh Sultan, 
414, 415, in Ujjain, 462, 
484, takes Broach, 486. 
k. Uzbeg, 215, 376, Man‘im 
obtains as hostage, 387, 
425, accompanies Mun‘im 

Patna, 479. 

s. Sulaiman, 39, kills 
Haidar, 40, 41, killed, 
188—94. 

S. Majzab, 238 and n. 2. 
Sar, 45, ‘Ali Quli defeats, 
126 and n., went Orissa, 
381, 476, put to death by 
Sulaiman Kararani, 480. 
Sultan, 70. 


Id Qurban, celebrated, 51. 

‘Tdi Sarmast, 288, 291, 320. 

‘Isa Tarkhan, 412, 526. 

Tsfarangi, poet, 456 and n. 6. 
Iskandar Sar, 30, in Sivaltks, 36, 


Khizr K. left to deal 
with, 50, defeats Khizr, 
73-4, flies Mankot, 79, 89. 
90, surrenders and dies 
two years later, 91, 96. 

Usbeg, in charge Agra, 
26, 48, with vanguard, 
54, at Panipat, 61, ‘sent 
Delhi, 70, made Khan 
‘Alam, ih a1, rebels, 
, 878-9, 
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battle, 391, 396-7, again 
rebels, 420, 425, in fort 
of Oudh (Ajadya), 437, 
flies Bengal, 488-39, 
pardoned 688, given 
Sarkar Lucknow and 
dies, 534 and n. 
Iskandar Beg, related Husain Quli, 
309, killed, 811, 534 and n. 1. 
Iskandari Era, Alexander's Dra, 21. 
Islam K., see Salim Shah or Khan. 
Ism‘ail K. s. Ibrahim Uzheg, gets 
Sandila, 106. i 

Do. Quli Beg s. Wali B., prisoner 

at Gtinacar, 172, 175, 304, 310, 

accompanies brother to Panjab, 

488, 

I'tmad K., serv. Ba.z B., in charge 
Bijagarh, 256, killed, 257. 

Do. K., Gujarati, sends African 
elephant, 466, defeated, 
485, 587. 

Do. K., eunuch, original name 
Phil Malik, appointed 
manager crown - lands, 
276-7, sent ‘Abdullah Uz- 
beg, 345, seizes A.’s rein, 
348, sent Khandesh, 352, 
390-91. 


Jd 


Jabar Bardi Beg, old sery, Babar, 
291, 
Jade, M‘utn’s monopoly, 301 and n. 
6. 
Jagannath s. Bihari Mal, 241, 248, 
Jagmal, Mairtha fort entrusted to, 
248-9, 305. 
Do. Panwar, Deo Sultan made 
over to, 509. 
Jagman, R. of Dhandhera, 354. 
Jahanara B., her book, 238 and x. 1. 
Jahanbani Jinnat Ashiyani, see Hu- 
mayan. 





Index, 


Jahangir, see Sultan Salim. 
Jaimal, defends Chitor, shot by A., 
472, 
Do. s. Ripsi, 241. 

Jajhar Habshi, kills Cingiz K., 485. 

Do. K., slave Salim Shah, held 
Ranthanbhor, sold it Rai 
Sarjan, 188. 

Jajhar, fanjdar, 254. 

Jalal K Sar, 87. 

Do. K. Qarchi, sent for Tan Sen, 

280, flight of, 403-4, at Chitor, 
470. 

Do. Zamindar Bhimbar, kills 
Qabil K., 523. 

Jalalabad, A.’s sister dies at, 86, 
battle near, 289—98, 359, taken, 
362-8. 

Jalali Era, 22. 

Jalalu-d-din Mahmad Bujaq, 
called Padishah Quli, 
sent to bring ladies 
from Kabul, 31, Ghaz- 
nin given to, 85, killed 
by Mun‘im’s orders, 
108—1 0, younger 
brother Jalalu-d-din 
Mas‘aiid also — slain, 
110. 

Do. Dawwani, Maulana, 

301 and n, 4. 

Do. ruler Bengal, s. Muh, 
K., also Khizr and Sadr K., 89, 
477. 

Jalaur, 304, 309. 

Jamal K. daughters married Hu- 

mayan and Bairam, 76. 
Do. K. Biliich, 385. 
Do. K, sery. Bairam, 179. 

Jamalu-d-din Saiyid, blown up at 
Chitor, 469, 

Jami, poet, 456. 

Jamil, see Wazir Jamil. 

Jama, taken, 116, 
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Jan Baqi K. in charge Mirak Rezavi, 


21, 424. 
Do. Muh. Bahasidi, 184, attacked by 
R. Ganesh, 261, 299, 362. 


Jarrett, Colonel, quoted, 16 n.3 and 


passim. 

Jauhar, or Johar, Hindu custom, 
381, 472. 

Jaunpar, ‘Ali Quit takes, 126, de- 
fends, 338, A. stays at, 380, orders 
buildings at, 397, 

Jhain, valley near Ranthanbhor, 
fortified by Pir Mub., 182. 

Jhajar, A. comes to, 153, 56. 

Jinnat Ashiyani, see Humayin 

Jitaran, taken, 103. 

Jizya, poll-tax, abolished, 316. 

Jodhpir, taken, 305. 

Jogi Das, second s, Arjan Das, un- 





selfish behaviour of, 325-6. 

Junaid Kararani, nephew Sulaiman, 
does homage, 399, flies Gujarat, 
420. 

K 

Kabir K., at Chitor, 467, 469. 

Kabul, Mun‘im governs, 25, siege of 
by Sulaiman 39—44, 56, Hemi’s 
head sent to, 67, 85, Abi-l-Ma‘ali 
visits, 317—22, affairs of, 359—64, 
407. 

Kaff-ul-Khazib “The painted hand,” 
Arab, name of Cassioplia, 4. 1. 
Kahan, brother Rai Kalyan Mal, his 

d. marvied to A., 518-19. 

Kaidani, tank, 517. 

Kajbil, stage on road Ajmir, 511. 

Kajli, in Malabar, 499 and n. 2. 

Kakan ‘Ali K., 406. 

Kakrali, vill. near Agra, styled by 
A. Nagarchin, 357 n. 2; and 358. 
Kalanar, A. ascends throne there, 

4and n. 8, 6 n. 1. 
Kala Pahar, 386. 
Kalavali, town, 240 and n. 511. 





Kalinjar, taken, 498-99. 

Kalpatra, Almanac, 20. 

Kalpi, under ‘Abdullah Uzbeg, 25, 
71, 126, A. stays at, 228, 229. 

Kalyan Mal, of Bikanir, 159, comes 
court, 518. 

Kamal K. Ghakhar, s. 8. Sarang, 
comes court, 38, sent against 
Miyanas, 119, against ‘Ali Qult, 
126, imprisons Abu-l-M‘aali, 154, 
215, account of, 297—800, 362, 364, 
411, 

Kamalu-d-din Isfahani, poet, 456 
and nn. 5 and 6. 

Kamlavati sister R. Durgayati, 332. 
Kangar 
243. 
Kapir Chand R., in Jami fort, 116, 

299 (?) 

Karah, or Karvra, fief Kamal K., 119, 
A, visits, 229, fief ‘Abdu-l-Majid, 
282, 324, A. at, 401, 485, 436. 

Karamsai, 390 and n. 4. 

Karappah, route, 361, and n. 2. 

Karma, acquisition of religious 
merit, 295. 

Kaghghar, ambassadors from, 86, 87, 
300-01. 

Kashmir, Abi-1-M‘aali invades, 154. 

Qara B. fails to take, 197 —99. 

Khaki Gallaban, 360. 

Khaksar Sultan, his indiscretion, 
347, 349. 

Khan ‘Alam, 347, 348. 





s. Jagmal, a hostage, 241, 


Do. ‘Azim see Shamsu-d-din, and _ 


‘Aziz Koka. 
Do. Jahan, see Husain Quit. 
Do. Baba of Scinde intrigues and 
death of, 526. 
Khan-Khanan, see Bairam and 
Mun-‘im. 
Do. Kilan, see Mir Mub. K. 
Do. Quli Uzbeg, serv. ‘Abdullah 
Uzbeg, 845, in charge Han- 
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dia, submits, 351, trampled 
under elephant, 436. 

Khan Zaman, see ‘Ali Quli. 

Khandi Rai, elephant, 353, 356. 

Khanim, also Shahzada Khanim, d 
A. birth of, 509 and na. 2. 

Khanjar Beg, imprisoned, 52, con- 
yeys Humayun’s body to Sirhind, 
102. 

Khanzada B. Abu-l-M‘aali buried 

near her tomb in Kabul, 
321. 

Do. Muh. _ brother Abu-l- 
M‘aali, also called Shah Laundan, 
310. 

Khaqani, poet, 449, 454. 


Khag Malik, eunuch, 284, styled 


Tkhlas K. 289, put to death at 
- Kabul, 319. 
Khawara, or Khawarpara, Kashmir, 
154and x. 6. 


, ae aan K. husband Gulbadan B. 


gainst Iskandar, 50, 

At iol, 737 74, gave horse to A., 
\ds up A's wound, 313. _ 

ay ke 81, Ghazatn given 






















M‘nin, 800, account of, 301, 
and mn. 3 and 6. 
Khwaja Kilan, killed in battle, 292. 
Do Khiazryans, tribe, 359. 
Kicak B. mother Sharifu-d-din 
Husain, 37. 
Kirmani Kh., poet, 456 and x. 8. 
Kisii Puri, leader of sect, 422. 
Kotah, fort made over to Shah 
Muh. Qalatt, 444. 
Kotal Sitara, near Indus, death of a 
sister of A. at, 86. 
Krishna Pakgha, dark half of month, 
20 and n. 
Kakar tank, 517. 
Kurs or Kurus, fight of, 428-4. 
Kirkhet, plain of, 422. 


L 

Lachman Sen, era of, 22. 

Lahore, birth of‘Abdu-r-Rabim at, 76, 
80, arrival of ladies at, 84, A. comes 
to, 94, 96, A. comes to, 177, M. 
Hakim marches against, 410, A. 

stays at, 411, 412, ring-hunt near, 

416, 417, 419, A. visits, 524. 

cn “alopban ee drowned i in 


iece is 


Lucknow, 82, A. visits, 379, Sirkar 
given Mahdi Qasim, 492, given to 
Iskandar 534, 

Luqman, the Eastern Esop, 450 and 
n.2 

M 

Machiwara, A.’s camp at, 178, 200. 

Madan Kali, chief cita, 528. 

Mah Cicak B. wife Humayan, 
mother M. Hakim, 284, manages 
Kabul, 288, 317, marries d. to Aba- 
I-M‘aali, 318, killed, 319. 

Mahapattar, sent on embassy Orissa, 
381, returns, 382. 

Mahdi Khwaja, husband Khanzada 
B, buried at Kabul, 321. 

Mahdi Qasim, uncle and father-in- 
law Husain Tukriya, with ‘Ali 
Quli, 46, in charge Delhi, 75, 148, 
in charge Lahore, 148, sent 

. Malwa, 168, at Gainacar, 170, 183, 

in Gakhar expedition, 299, 362, 
appointed Garha, 404, goes Mecca, 
405, 406, garden of, at Lahore, 
410, 411, 415, returns and gets 
Sarkar Lucknow, 491-92. 

Mahmid Barha, Saiyid, with van- 
guard, 54, 72, 103 (name acci- 
dentally omitted in translation), 
120, stops Mun‘im, 279, 540. 

Mabmad Sultan of Bhakkar, asks 

to be made Khan-Khanan, 358, 
“ 526, 527. 

Mahmid Sultan of Gujarat, 484, 
537. 

Mabmad Sultan, s. S. Aba S‘aid, 

“his d. married to Khwajazada, 


Mahuwa, A's dog, 314. 


Mayntin Qagshal, shut up in Nar 
nani, 36, 54, at court, 70, sent 
~ Nagor, 157 in Manikpar, 377. — 


-I-Mulk, see ‘Abdullah 


Index. 
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Mairtha, or Mirtha, 247—250. 

Maldeo, Rai, in possession Mairtha, 
248, Jodhpar his capital, 305, 518, 

Malik Shah, his Era, 22. 

Malwa, Bikramajit Era current in, 
22, governed by Ghuja‘at 136, 
Bahadur sent to, 136, 147, con- 
quest of, 207—09, A.’s rapid march 
to, 217—28, Adham K, makes over 
to Pir Mub,, 235, ‘ Abdullah 
appointed to, 2566—261, A. marches 
against him, 341—3653, 403. 

Mama Khatiin, vill. Afghanistan, 
285. 

Man Singh s. R. Bhagwant Das, 
244. 

Mandal, Rana’s fort, taken, 464, 
town of, 477. 

Mandhakar 6 kos from Agra, 122, 
287, 510 and n, 2, 516. 

Manda, given Pir Muh, 214, 
“Abdullah goes to, 261, A. enters, 
350. 

Manikpir, 4. encamps at, 399, 428. 

Mankot, described, 80, taken, 89— 
91, 115. 

Mas‘aad Ghazi Salar, grave of, 225 
and n. 2. ‘ 

Magnavi, a, 4. 

Magim Beg Safavi, 262 and n. 1, 
266. 

M‘agam K. Kabult, 288, Kabul fort 
made over to, 407, 411, 412. 

Mathura, A. hunts at, and abolishes 
tax at, 204, 311. 

Matila, fort Scinde, 527, 528. 

Matlab K., 295, in Malwa, 349, 384, 
390. 

Matnabbi, false prophet, also » poet, 
455 and n. 2. ; 

Mattar Sen, Rajah, 157, 390. 

Mau, or Pathankot, 96; Mau a 
Agimgarh, 896 and n 3. ae 

Moos, tribe, 289. ; 


. 
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Mewat, held by Tard! Beg 25, 
Sharafu-d-din’s fief, 241. 

Mihtar K. Anisu-d-din, in charge 
Rantanbhor, 495. 

Mihtar Sakai, see Farhat K. 

Mir Muh Khan Kilan, Shamsu-d- 
din’s elder brother, 143, Gakhar 
expedition, 299, governor Panjab, 
861, takes Jalalabad, 362, his im- 
patience, 364, leaves Kabul, 365, 
fortifies Lahore, 410, in charge 
Panjab, 422, given Sambhal in 
fief, 487. 

Mirak Rezavi of Mashhad, ‘Ali Quli 
sends to Mun‘im, 398, made over 
to Jan Baqi, 421, escapes, 424, 
caught Karra and exposed to 
elephant, but not trampled, 486, 
let off as a Saiyid do. 

Mirtha or Mairtha, fort, capture of, 
247-—50. 

Mirza Beg Barlas, 190, 191. 

Do. Shah governor Lahore, 30 
and n. 2. . 

Miaggam Kh. A.’s maternal uncle, 
murders his wife, and his punish- 
ment, 334—87, 

Mubarik K. manager for 8S. Mahmid 

of Bhakkar, joins Muhibb 
‘Ali who puts him to 
death, 528. 

Do. K. Lohani,  assassinates 
Bairam, 200. 

Do. S., of Nagor, father Abu- 
1-Fagl, 236, holds a Sufis- 
tic service, 484, account 
of, 444, 445, Faizi’s ac- 
count of, 450, 451, re- 
ferences to, 565, 568. 

Do. Shah, Miran, ruler Khan- 

desh, 257, 258, sends embassy, 351, 

d. married to A. 352. 


Hema, 45, Gwalior held by, 8%, 


Mubariz K. ‘Adis, left in Chanar by - 


killed in battle in Bihar, 89 and 
| n, 2, 90, 126, his son, 215 and 228, 
477. 
| Muhammed Quli K. Barlas, sent to 
bring ladies from 
Kabul, 81, gets Nagor 
as fief, 84, Kabul made 
over to, 85, 109, 175, 
290, governor Multan, 
362, Malwa had been 
given to, 415, 427, sent 
against Iskandar and 
attacks Ajidya, 487, 
holds conference in 
boat with Iskandar, 
439, 

Do. Quli Shighali, officer 
of M. Sulaiman, 192, 
408, left to besiege 
Kabul, defeated, 411. 

Do Shaikh Bokhari his ele- 
phant killed, 490, in- 
duces A. to send 
Selim’s mother to 
Sikri, 503, Ajmir 
shrine entrusted to, 
dll. 

Do. Ghaikh Ghaznavi, of 
the Atke Khail, 
inspects Adham's 
body, 273. 

Do. Sultan Mirza s. Sultan 
Wais, 413, given Azimpar in 
Sambhal, 414, called Shah M. by 
Humay an, 414, 

Mubibb ‘Ali K. s. Mir Khalifa, ac- 
companied A. Majid to Garha, 
327, fief holder Manikpar, 428, 
430, at Patna, 479, permitted to 
conquer Scinde, 526—28. 

| M‘uin Kh, s. Kh Khawand and f. 
Sharafu-d-din, comes from Kash- 
ghar, 300—303. 

Muinu-d-din Abmad K. Faran- 








khaid?, Agra entrust- 
ed to, 228, sent Malwa 
with ‘Abdullah, 260, 


returns court, 261, ar 
siege Jodhpiir, 805, 
378, ordered to go to 
‘Ali Quilt, 398 

Do. Chishti, 287, account 


of, 238-39, A. goes on foot to 
shrine from Chitor, 476, 477, visits 
shrine, 496, goes on foot to shrine 
from Agra after birth of Selim, 
510-11, visits shrine on birth of 
8S. Murad, 516, 539. 

M‘nizzu-d-din s. Sam, 239. 

Do l-Mulk of Meshhad, with 
A. at elephant-hunt, 348, in ex- 
pedition against ‘Abdullah, 346, 
348, wounded, 350, leader against 
‘Ali Quli and Bahadur, 384, de- 
feat of, 389-91, plundered by the 
Mirzas, 415. 

Mujahid K. s. Mubibb ‘Ali, i 
Scinde, 527, 528. 

Mukund Deo, N. Orissa, 382. 

Multani, contemptuous name for 
Hindus, 457 and n. 1. 

Mun‘im K. in charge Kabul, 25, 
arrests Abu-l-M‘aali’s brother, 30, 
defends Kabul, 41—48, ordered to 
send ladies India, 85, 86, puts Ja- 
lalu-d-din and brother to death, 
109-10, summoned court, 148, 
joins A. at Sirhind, and made 
Vakil and* Khan-Khanan, 174 
brings Bairam to A., 180, Bai- 
ram’s house given to, 187, en- 
tertains A. 188, Badakhshan am- 
bassadors introduced by, 194, left 
at Agra, 218, accompanies A. 
Eastern Provinces, 228, grieved 
at influence of Shamsu-d-din, 230, 
present when he was killed, 219, 
flies, 272, 278, brought back, 279, 
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sent Kabul as guardian M 
Hakim, 284, 289, at elephant-hunt 
in Narwar, 342, intercedes for 
‘Abdullah, 345, in battle, 348, sent 
with advance force, 373, 388, ‘Ali 
quli sends Sarv Qad to, 385, meets 
‘Ali Quli on river, 386-88, A, 
pardons rebels at Mun‘im’s re- 
quest, 398-94, connives at ‘AIT 
Quli’s escape, 396, 398, 401, ap- 
pointed to charge Agra, 411, 
reports about Mirzas, 413, 415, 
report of, 420, meets A. at Agra, 
425, in charge Agra, 426, asks 
help of Abu-l-Fazl’s father, 434, 
comes Karra, 486, interview with 
Sulaiman Kararani, 476, 478, 479, 
leaves Patna quickly, do. comes to 
congratulate A. on birth of Murad, 
515, brings Sikandar, i.e., Iskandar 
to court, and obtains his pardon, 
533, sent Eastern Provinces. 

Mugbil K., 263. 

Muqdim Beg Badakhshi, 43. 

Mnqim K. related Tardi B., 174, 
Narnaul his fief, 809, 346 348, 
promoted and styled Shuja‘at K. 
350-51, in vanguard of army 
against Iskandar, 879, pursues 
‘A. Majid, 888, one of A.’s eleven 
companions, 428, entertains A. 
at Etawah, 487, has battery at 
Chitor, 467, 472, entertains A. at 
Agra, 518. 

Murad K., 462, sent against Mirzas, 
484, 485. 

Murad Shah, s. Akbar, 459, birth 
of, 514-15, illness of, 528. 

Masa K. Fuladi, governor Pattan, 
201n., 537. 

Mugaihib Beg, Khwaja Kilan, 
account, 107, put to death, 108. 

Mutamid K., author Iqbalnama, 
16 n. 8, 28 n. 2. 
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Muyid Beg, brother ‘ Abdu-r-Raha- 


man, 128. 

Muzaffar K., name given Khwaja 
Muzaffar ‘Ali of Tarbat. serv, 
Bairam, 159, imprisoned by 
Darvesh Beg, 167, made Vizier, 
305-06, 359, makes ‘ Abdu-n-Nabi 
Sadr, 374, 401, revenue settlement 
of, 402 and n. 1, 411, intereedes 
for A. Majid and his brother, 
418, immorality of, 422, confers 
with Iskandar, 439, at Chitor, 
471, relieved of financial work, 
488, entertains A. 531, loses 
favour, 584. 

N 

Nagarcin, or Kakrali, pleasure-city 
devised by A., 357 and n. 2, and 
358, A. at, Yasuf M. dies at, 405, 
409. 

Nagarkot Hra, 22, Rajah of, 35, to be 
given to R. Birbar, 538. 


Nagina B., mother Bairam, 100n. 


Nagor, fief of Sharafu-d-din, 157, 
197, account of, 517, 542, A. en- 
camps at, 544, 

Nahid B,, d. Qasim Koka, 626, 
account of, 527. zi 

Nahrwala, old name Pattan, 200. 

Nain Sukh, elephant, 433. 

Najib K., see Ghiyasu-d-din * Ali. 

Najiba B., mother Dastam K., 274. 

N‘alcha near Mandu. <A. encamps 
at, 362. 

Nandan, in Panjab, 261. 

Nanna, alleged s. Sultan Mahmid 
of Gujarat, 537. 

Naqshbandi order, 99n. and 100 n. 

Narnaul, besieged by Haji K., 36. 

fief Shuja‘at, 309, 310. 

Nagiru-l-Mulk, see Pir Muh, 

Nasir Kh. Shah, executed, 436. 

Nasir Quli Uzheg, 390, joins enemy, 

391, 4 
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Naushahra, town Kashmir, 154, 199, 
623. 

Nazir Bahadur, 329, catches Baha- 
dur, 481, has charge Sivi Sipar, 
Ad. 

New year Ist, 82 ; 2nd, 78; 3rd, 101; 
4th, 124; 5th, 137; 6th, 210; 7th, 
245 ; 8th, 281; 9th, 316; 10th, 370; 
11th, 400; 12th, 416; 18th, 481; 
14th, 498; 15th, 512; 16th, 525; 
17th, 532. 

N‘iamat, eunuch, 270. 

Nimkar, 377, 414. 

Nishiman, a bower, 201 n. 3. 

Nizami of Ganj, poet, 455 and x. 1. 

Nigamii-d-din Anliya, saint, 239. 
A. visits shrine of, 318. 

Nar Mub., s. Sher Muh., drowned 
in Ravi, 419. 

Narpir, 35 n. 

Narpar, Kashmir, 154. 

Niru-d-din Mub., father Selima 
Sultan, 97, 98, 1997. 

Narn-d-din Tarkhin, Maulana, 
fanjdar Samana, 392, pnts Sher 
Muh. Diwana to death, 398. 





fo) 


Odi, pits for catching cheetas, 509, 
and. 7. 

Orissa, Rajah of, 381, 478, pnt to 
death, 480. 

P 

Padishah Quli, see J: alalu-d-din Kh. 

Pahlwan Gulgaz, chief constable 
Lahore, negligently allows Abia-l- 
M‘aali to escape and takes poison, 
30. a : 

Palam, near Delhi, ring-hunt at, 
489. 

Panipat, 58, 60, battle of, 61, 62. 

Pannah, ‘Abdul Mujid proceeds 
against, 229, ‘Tan Sen brought 
from, 280, Pannah taken, 282. 


* 





Parihar, caste, 325, 

Parmanand Rai, ambassador of R. of 
Onissa, 382. 

Paronkh, fight at, 251 ef x 4 

Pasha B. d. ‘Ali Shukr, wife 8. 
Mabmaid, 97, and 98 », (475. 

Pata Sasiidia, at Chitor, 472, killed, 

Patan (Pak) near Multan, 289, A 
visits, 519, 525 

Patancor, Malwa, murders at, 221 

Patr Das Rai, afterwards R. Bikram- 
Ajit, 349, 3890, letter of, 487, at 
Chitor, 467, 

Pattan, Gujarat, Bairam killed at, 
200, 201, 587 

Persian days of month, list of, 16. 

Peshrau K., accompanies A. to Kh 
M‘ugzam's house, 336, 

Phal Malik, see I'timad K. 

Pir Muh. Shirwani, afterwards 
Nagiru-l-Mulk, in the Siwaliks, 
35, 46, at Delhi battle, 48, flies, 49, 
52, puts Hema’s father to death, 
72, quarrels with S. Gadai, 102, kills 
Burj ‘ Ali, 107, contrives death of 
Mugahib Beg, 108, exiled, 181, 132, 
returns, 156, sent to Malwa, 208, 
214, has charge Malwa, 235, defeats 
Baz B., 256-57, defeated and 
drowned, 258; 259 and n. 2. 

Pir Mub K, ruler Balkh, 189, kills 
M. Beg Barlas, 191, puts Ibrahim 
to death, 198, 409. 

Pithora Rai, ruler of India, 239. 

Piri, Hindu caste, fight with Kurs 
at Rhaneswar, 423, 424. 


Q 
Qabal K., dancer and favourite of 
Shah Quli Mahram, 121. 
Qabil K., killed by Bhimbar Zaamin- 
dar, 523. 
Qadam K., brother Muqarrab K. 
Deceani, killed by Mirgas, 415. 


Index 
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Qalmaq Bahadur, 390, 

Qambar, officer of M. Sulaiman, at 
Jalalabad, 861, 362, killed, 363, 

Qananj, 425, 426, Sarkar of, given to, 
Gharib K., 487. 

Qandahar, in charge Shah Muh. of 
Qilat, 25, Bahadur's attack on, 82, 
Shah Muh, evades promise to 
Persians, 88, defends fort, 120, 
121, 

Qara Bagh, 12 kos trom Kabul, 408. 

Qari B. of Kashghar sent against 
R. Kapair Chand, 116, against 
Kashmir, 197, defeated, 198, 199, 
appointed Manda, 352. 

Qaracha K., Qavacha Qarabakht, 
109 n 

Qarataq, chief huntsman, 252 

Qasim, Mir Mub of Nishapir, 54, 
at Panipat, 63, 72, 108, 168, com- 
mands right wing at Ganacar, 170, 
governor Sarangpar, 345, 346, 347, 
348. 

Qasim Arslan, makes chronogram, 
202, do., 357. 

Qasim K. Mir Babr., 174, flies with 
Mun‘im, 278, builds Agra fort, 
372-73, in charge battery Chitor, 
467, makes covered way (sabat), 
471, 493, 

Qasim K. Koka, Babar's foster- 
brother, devoted his life for him 
527. (820. 

Qasim Mub., brother Haidar Qasim 

Qatlaq Faulad, attempts to assassin- 
ate A, 314. 

Qatlaq Qadam, 386, 346, 349, in 
battle, 390, 540. 

Qawim K., s. Shuja‘at, 309. 

Qavi Badakhshf, or Ghazi, K, am- 
bassador of M. Sulaiman, 42, 45, 
360, 412. 

Qiya K. Gang, in charge ‘Aligarh, 
25, 48, in charge Agra, 71, besieges 
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Gwalior, 88 and 118, sent against 
‘Ali Quli, 126, quits Bairam, 144, 
150, in Malwa, 208, 211, 212. 
Handia given to. 214, waits on 
A., 222, leaves Malwa, 259, had 
rebelled and was pardoned, 878. 
384, 390, 391, 427. 

Qiya K. Sahib Hasan, at battle of 
Ganacar, 170, in Malwa expedition, 
208. 

Qulij K., 346, 348, sent Rohtas, 365, 
sent again, 383, 384, told to kill 
Hamid Bokhari, 417, 426, 435, 
sent Malwa, 485, sent Gujarat, 540. 

Qutbu-d-din Muh., Panjab officer, 
261, 299, Guardian M. Hakim, 
361, 862, visits @haznin his native 
place, 364, conducts Sakina B. to 
court do. strengthens Lahore, 
410, 411, 422, Malwa given to, 487. 


R 


RafY’ Lunbani, poet, 456, and n. 7. 
Rafiq, an oldjservant, 270, and n. 
Rahab, or Rahib, river, 46, and n. 1. 
Rahman Quli K., 348, 488. 

Rahman Quli Qiishbegi, 438. 

Rai Rai Singh of Bikanir, s, Kalyan 
Mal, 159, does homage, 518. 

Raisal Darbar, 390, and x. 6. 

Raisin, Malwa, 212. 

Rajauri, Kashmir, 198. 

Ram Cand, R. of Pannah, A. Majid 
proceeds against, 229, sends 
Tan Sen, 280, defeated, 281, 282, 
288, 325, holds Kalinjar, 499, 
surenders it, do. 

Ram Rai, s. Maldeo, waits on A., 
305. 

Ram Sah Rajah, defeated by Qiya 
K,, 88. 

Rampar, Rajputana, taken by A. 
Majid, 465. 

Ramya, sister’s son of Hemi, 59. 





Ran Bagha, elephant, fight of A. 
with, 233, 234. 

Ranthanbhir, fort, Habib ‘Ali sent 
to take, 182, 188, 218, Bihari Mal 
does homage near, 244, army sent 
against, 489-97. 

Rashidi Kh., killed by Kh, M'uzzam, 
334, 

Remission of taxes, 88, and n. 6. 

Rohtas in Bihar, 338, account of, 
365-66, 380, 383, 884. 

Riidkhana-i-sang Yaghab, 301 and 
n. 6. 

Ruhab, see Rahab, river. 

Ripmati, mistress Baz B., 213, dies, 
214. 

Rustum K., defends Broach two 
years, 486. 

Rukn K. Nohani or Lohani, Afghan, 
defeated by Hema, 45, 87. 

Rami K., sent after A. M/‘aali, 
311. 

Raz, name of additional day, 17. 


Ss 


Sa‘adi, poet, 455. 

Sabat, covered way, 471. 

Sabdilia, elephant, 87, 229, at Chitor, 
478, 474. 

Sadiq K., sent against Bhadauri- 
yahs, 120, sent to put down rebels, 
157, 208, in Malwa, 211-12, Man- 
desir given to, 214, comes court, 
217, 304, 810, sent Ranthanbhar, 
484, 519, 540. 

Sadr K., s. Muh. K., ruler of Bengal 
styled Jalalu-d-din, 89. 

Sahasnak, tank, 201 and n. 2. 

Sabban, b. Wail, an eloquent Arab, 
451, and n. 4. 

Sabib K., at Chitor, 467, 472. 

Sahib Qirani, title of Timour, 69. 

S‘aid Turkistani, Maulana, 195, and 
n. 2. 


— 





Saiyid Husain Khang-Suwar, saint, 
540. 

Sakat Singh s. Rana Udai, 442, 443. 

Sakit, town in Etah, 251, A. comes 
to, 427. 

Salar Mas‘atd Ghazi, 225. 

Salbahan, Era, 22. 

Salbahan, father R. Durgavati, 324 

Saliba Sultan, W. Babar, qu. Dildar 
B., 98 n. 

Salim K., ie. Shah. s. Sher Shab, 
133, 136, builds Mankot, 80, 136, 
Kashmiri wife of, 201 and x., 
orders Gwalior prisoners to be 
killed, 29, his son Awaz, 338 

Salim or Selim, Sultan (Jahangir). 
$11, account of birth, 502-8 

Salima Sultan B., niece Humayan, 
arrives Mankot, 86, married 
Bairam, 97-98, and n. 

Samana, plundered, 892. 

Samanjf Kh., 58, 208, 212, 347, 454. 

Sambhal, in charge ‘ Ali Quli, 25, 
71, 157, held by Mirzas, 418, given 
Mir Muh. K., 487. 

Sambhar, A. marries Bihari Mal’s 
d. at, 248. 

Sanai, Hakim, poet, 454. 

San‘aan Shaikh, 449, and n. 4. 

Sandila, Oudh given S. Husain 
Jalair, 106. 

Sangantr, A. encamps at, 539. 

Sangram Das, or Ghahi, title of 
Aman Das, 325, 326. 

Sangram Hasnak, binds Adham, 
272. 


_ Sangram, n. of A.'s gun, 472. 


Sanyasis, fight of at Thaneswar, 422. 

Sarang Sultan Gakhar, 298. 

Sarangpar, Malwa, 211, 218, 219, 
345, and 7. 

Sarv Qad (cypress-shape) & coneue 
bine of Babar, 385, and ». 1. 


Sarwar, river, 395, 397. 
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Shadi K., sery. Mubariz, 46, 59, 61, 
killed at Panipat, 64. 

Shagiin s, Qaracha, 174, 187, impri- 
soned, 286, 318. " 

Shah Budagh K., sent Nagor, 157, 
243, 249, 811, 376, 384, 390, made 
prisoner, 391, 427, fief in Malwar, 
162, 484, governor Sarangpi, 
485, sent Gujarat, 540. 

Shah Mirza, grandson Mub Sultan, 
30, and n, 2. 

Shah Muh. Qilat? or Qandahari, 
governor Qandahar, 25, 81, », 1 
(wrongly numbered), 82, 83, breaks 
promise to Persia, 120, 121, in 
Malwa, 208, 211, leaves Malwa, 
259, sent against ‘Ali Quli, 380, 
Kotah made over to, 444, struck 
by his son ‘ Kail, 483. 

Shah Quli Mahram, 54, takes Hema, 
62, 65, 72, sent to take Jitaran, 108, 
120, becomes a hermit, 121, sent 
against Pir Mub., 182, adheres to 
Bairam, 157, 170, 180, in Malwa, 
346, 348, sent Gujarat, 540. 

Shah Quli Naranji, sent against 
Iskandar, 78, flatters Bairam, 168, 
appointed Garha, 406. 

Shah Wali Atka, at Kabul, 284, 
288, 289, put to death, 318. 

Shaham Beg, 104, ‘Alt Quili’s infa- 
tuation for, 105, killed, 127—29. 

Shaham K., Jalair, 126, 215, 376, 387. 
ordered to take Kalinjar, 499. 

Shahbaz K., 428, kills Bahadur, 438, 
Mir bakhshi, 530. 

Shahzada Khanam d. Akbar, 509 and 
nm 2. 

Shams tank, or Kakar Talao, at 
Nagor, 517. 

Qhamsu-d-din Atga K,, sent to fetch 
Begams, 31, brings them, 86, 
wrongly suspected by Bairam, fe 
summoned, 148, appointed Panjab, 
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168, defeats Bairam, 170-74, peti- 
tion of, 182-85, comes court, 280, 
assugsinated, 269. 

Sharifu-d-din Husaini, s. Kh. M‘uin, 
37, 38, 132, 141, married to A,’s 
half-sister, 196, 197, oppresses 
Bihari Mal, 241, 248, takes Mairth, 
248—80, 302, flies, 302—805, 309, 
314, 

Sharifu-d-din Yezdi, quoted, 69. 

Sharif K., Qanauj given to, 487. 

Sher K., Afghan, 185, war with Gak- 
hars, 298, 366. 

Sher K. s. Mubariz or * Adli, 215, 
228, 231. 

Sher K, Faladi, 618, 537. 

Sher Muh. Diwana, holds ‘Tabar- 
hinda, 166, misconduct and death 
of, 892-93. 

Shihabu-d-din Abmad K., governor 
Delhi, 141, 142, 148, 144, 149, 150, 
Abi-l-M‘aali made over to, 156, 
present when Shamsu-d-din killed, 
269, flies, 272, 275, in Malwa, 403, 
462, 484, 485 put in charge exche- 
quer, 488. 

Ghihabu-d-din K. Turkaman, exe- 
cuted, 424. 

Shihabu-d-din Ghori, 540. 

Shimal K., 295, accompanies A., 
336. 

Shab, additional day, 17. (71. 

Shuja‘at K., title ‘ Abdullah Uzbeg, 

Shuja‘at K., commonly known as 
Sujawal, father Baz Bahadur, 136, 

Shuja‘at K., see Muqim. 

Shuklpace, light-half of month, 20, 
21. , 

Sidi ‘Ali, admiral, 30 n. 

Sikandar, see Iskandar. 

Sikandra Rao, or Bulandshahr, 142. 
_Sirhindy of Sihnind 51, Humayan’s 
~ body conveyed to, 102. 

- Sitara-i-bad, evil constellation, 299 n. 





Sivi Stipar, fort, 448, 444. 

Slavery, abolition ot, 246, 

Sleeman, referred to, 383, n. 1. 

Sovereign, marks of a, 1. 

Sulaiman Kararani, king Bengal, 
recites _Khutba in A.’s name, 338, 
366, 380, 381, 382, attacks Rohtas, 
384, 477, 478-80. 

Sulaiman Mirza, s. Khan Mirza, in 
Badakhshan, 25, attacks Kabul 
89—44, 66, 85, death of son, 188— 
94—marches Kabul, 820, 321, 822, 
359, 864, again marches Kabul, 
407-412. 

Sultan ‘Ali Kh., styled Afzal K., 
imprisoned, 52, comes court, 178. 
Sultan Husain Jalair, Sandila given 

to, 106, 151, 178, 180, ». 

Sultan Husain M., nephew Tahmasp 
tries to take Qandahar, 120, 121. 
Sultan Muh., king Bengal, defeated 

and killed, 45. 

Stirjan Rai, or Hara, of Ranthan- 
bar, 138, sends presents, 218, 491, 
surrenders fort, 494, 495. 


uy 


Tabarhinda, 166, and n. 

‘Tabasi, poet, 456, and n. 6. 

Tahir, Mir Faraghat, 72, rudeness of, 
168, sent Kh. M'uaggam, 336. | 
Tahmasp Shah, king Persia, em- 
bassy of, 262, letter of, 268, 

embassy of, 358. 

Taimar K. or Tkka Jalair, 95, 290- 
91, 349, 387. 

‘laj K. Karavani, 4, 477. 

Takht Mal, of Man, 96. 

Talib Mub., elder brother S‘aid Bad- 
akhshi. nearly killed by elephant, 
350. 

Tan Sen, musician, 279. 

Tardi Beg, administers Mewat, 25, 
governor Delhi, 36, gives battle to 





Hema, 45—47, defeated 48, 49, put 
to death by Bairam, 51, 86. 
‘Varikh-i-Hind, 21, 
Tarikh [ahi, see Divine Bra. 
Tar, 


din, 304, 





an Diwana, sery. Sharifu-d- 


Tarsin Mub., K., 145, 146, sent with 
Bairam, 181, 243, governor Agra, 

Tatar K., 254, and n 6, 311, governor 
Delhi, 415, 424 


Tatar K., Panch Bhiya, 148, 164 





Tatta, i.e., Scinde, : 

‘TawAci, or messenger, put to death 
by Bahadur Uzbeg, 175 

Tayfari Bistami, 449, and n. 3. 











Thaneswar, fight of Sanyasis at 


422. 


Timur, Sahib Qirani 






, 189 
Todar Mal, Rajah, introduces R. 
Ganesh, 262. 349, 427, 487, 439, in 


charge battery Chitor, 467, con- 


Timur K., ruler Higa 





Structs sabat, 471 and 493. 

Talaq K. Qiichin, arrests Abi-l- 
M‘aali, 28,and n. 2,29, at Kabul, 
285, 286, 389, 390. 

Taqan, Turki for brother, 51. 





U 
Udai Singh, Rana, defeated by Haji 
K., 72. 
w 
Wali Beg, father Husain Quli Khan 
Jahan, 140, 147, receives charge 
A, M‘aali, 155, 157, 168, 167, 170, 
wounded, 172, dies, 175. 
Wali Khalifa Shamla, sent by Shah 
to take Qandahar, 120. 
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Wamiq, story of, 573, and n. 

Waqag Sultan, s. ‘Abbas Sultan, 
189, and n. 

Wazir K., brother A. Majid, 327, 
333, 383, joins ‘All K., 404, for- 
given, 418, 419, attacks fort 
Mandal, 464, in charge of battery, 
Chitor, 467. 

azir Jamil, 349, giir badshahi en- 

trusted to, 380, seizes Bahadur, 

431. 


W 





ve 
Yadgar Husain I. Qabal K., wound- 
ed, 523, 
Yazdijird Era, 21, and n. 2, 
uf Cak, Kashmiri, 154, 198, 
Yiasuf Muh., eldes 
168, in battle ag: 








s. Shams-ud-din, 

nst Bairam, 171, 

172,184, and n. 2, 278, accompan- 

A., 295, 348, 356, 379, dies of 
drink, 405. 

Yasuf Mirza, sent after Jala 
Qurchi, 404, fief-holder of Qananj, 
425, 426, sent Panjab, 538. 

Yasuf Cali, Shaikh, captured, 435, 





les 





Z 


Zahir, poet, 455. 

Zahra Agha d. Bibi Fatima, wife 
Kh. ‘M‘uagzam, 335, murdered, 
336. 

Zama, near Kabul, 284. 

Zamaniya, 389, formerly called 
Madan Benares, 397, founded by 
‘Ali Quli, 478. 

Zhala fort on Ghorband river, 286. 

Zic Tkhani, astronomical tables, 22. 


Zic Jadid Gurgani, Ulugh Beg’s % 


tables, 22. y ok } 
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